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MEMOIRS  AND  TRIALS  OF  THE  POLITICAL  MARTYRS  OF 
SCOTLAND;*  PERSECUTED  DURING  THE  YEARS  1793-4-5. 


Does  any  one  require  to  be  told  who  formed 
the  illustrioas  band  of  patriots  now  familiarly 
termed  The  Scottish  Political  Martyrs  ?  The 
most  eminent  of  them — those  who  can  never  be 
forgotten — were  Thomas  Muir>  William  Skir- 
vTNGy  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer^  Joseph  Gerrald^ 
and  Maurice  Maroarot. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  any  one  of  them  is 
quite  forgotten.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
human  race  is  the  nurture  of  the  tree  of  liberty. 
It  is  never  spilt  in  vain.  If  history  were  silent 
concerning  these  illustrious  men^  tradition  would 
in  some  sort  keep  alive  and  consecrate  their  me- 
mory. But  one  generation  passeth  away^  and  an- 
other cometh  ;  and^  amidst  the  struggles  of  life  and 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  contemporary  events^ 
everything  is  swept  into  temporary  oblivion. 
Even  the  youngest  Reformers  may  have  some 
▼ague  knowledge  that  there  were  such  men ;  and 
of  what  they  did  and  suffered  in  the  same  cause 
for  which  the  Reformers  are  still  striving.  Yet 
we  consider  the  present  publication  peculiarly 
useful  and  well-timed.  It  is  not  alone  due  to 
their  memory  to  keep  their  principles  and  their 
glorious  testimony,  to  truth  in  remembrance ; 
but  we  consider  that  no  better  service  could  be 
performed  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  than  set- 
ting before  the  world  the  example  of  that  de- 
Totedness  which  they  carried  even  unto  death. 

That  blackest  page  in  the  recent  annals  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Scotland,  which  records  their 
fate,  also  merits  being  exposed  in  the  broadest 
light,  were  it  only  to  shew  the  rancorous  na- 
ture of  Toryism,  and  its  tendency  to  pervert 
justice,  to  corrupt  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  to 
convert  those  who  should  be  the  guardians  and 
protectors  of  life  and  property  into  the  vindic- 
tive and  odious  instruments  of  arbitrary  power. 
At  the  present  moment,  we  have  another  motive 
for  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  and  for  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  memory  of  the  Political 
Martyrs.  We  understand  that  Mr  Hume,  with 
the  patriotic  zeal  and  sound  judgment  which 
marks  all  his  public  conduct,  is  desirous  that 


*  I.  Life  and  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Muir, 
Esq.,  Advocate,  younger  of  Hantershill,  for  Sedition. 

II.  life  and  Trial  of  WiUiam  Skirving. 

III.  life  and  Trial  of  Joseph  GemOl 
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there  should  be  some  public  and  national  de- 
monstration of  the  deep  gratitude  and  respect 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  feel  for 
the  memory  of  those  noble  benefactors  and  suf- 
ferers— ^those  heralds  of  the  bright  day  that,  at 
last,  is  breaking  upon  us,  and  of  which,  even 
in  the  darkest  eclipse,  they  never  despaired. 
— If  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  faithful  to  their 
principles,  we  shall  reap  those  blessings  the 
distant  hope  of  which  cheered  and  consoled  them 
in  exile,  and  sustained  them  in  death. 

Shortly  before  Gerrald  expired,  he  said  to  those 
who  stood  by  his  bedside,  "  I  die  in  the  best  of 

causes  ;    AND    I     DIE,    AS   YOU   ARE  MY  WITNESSES, 

WITHOUT  REPINING."  Ou  his  tombstono  at  Farm 
Cove,  near  Port  Jackson,  it  is  recorded,  that 
"  He  died  a  martyr  to  the  libertiee  of  his  country ^ 
in  the  36th  year  of  hie  age" 

The  final  words  of  Skirving  to  judges  prede- 
termined to  condemn  him,  (for  we  fancy  no  one 
will  now  dispute  this,)  were—"  My  Lorde,  I 
know  that  wluit  hoe  been  done  these  two  days  wUl 
be  re-judged:  that  is  my  comfort,  and  all  my  hope." 

The  words  of  Muir,  in  his  address  to  his  jury, 
were  yet  more  remarkable: — "  It  is  a  good  cause. 

It  SHALL  ultimately  prevail it  SHALL  FINAL- 
LY TRIUMPH."  And  shall  we  leave  to  neglect  the 
memory  of  any  one  of  those  to  whom  we  greatly 
owe  this  coming  triumph?  Thousands  upon 
thousands,  we  are  satisfied,  will  warmly  recipro- 
cate Mr  Hume's  feelings,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  giving  effect  to  his  wise  and  generous  purpose. 
And  is  it  not  true  wisdom  that  those  who  have 
faithfully  served  the  People,  whether  they  be 
alive  or  dead,  should  not  lack  due  reward  and 
homage  ? 

.  Among  the  numerous  banners  which  graced 
the  Reform  Procession  of  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  there  was  one  emblazoned,  '^  To  the 
Memory  of  the  Martyrs  of  1793-4,  Muir, 
Skirving,  Gerrald;"  and  no  one  ensign,  we 
•re  confident,  was  looked  upon  with  deeper  ven- 
eration— not  even  those  which  bore  the  names 
of  Russell,  Grey,  and  Brougham.  This  brief  and 
passing  show  is,  we  imagine,  all  the  public  tri- 
bute which  has  yet  been  paid  to  those  true 
patriots,  in  the  servile  city  which  formed  the 
scene  of  their  persecution,  and  which  is  adorn- 
ed, or  disgraced^at  the  reader's  pleasure — ^witk 
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statues  of  Henry  Dundas  and  William  Pitt.  We 
hope  to  see  this  national  reproach  wiped  away^ 
and  some  solemn  public  demonstration  made  of 
the  respect  felt  for  their  courageous  services  to 
the  people. 

To  a  monument^  or  an  enduring  memorial  of 
some  kind,  we  diould  not  object ;  yet  that 
signifies  comparatively  little — 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuineiitfl  of  prinoei, 
Shall  outliye  the  lofty  ule— 
recorded  in  the  small  publication  before  ns. 
The  true  atonement  would  be,  for  Parliament  still 
to  express  a  stroni;  opinion  of  the  horrible  in. 
justice  by  which  these  devoted  men  were  sacri- 
ficed, through  the  violated  forms  of  law,  in  order 
that  the  progress  of  Reform  might  be  arrested, 
and  Tory  supremacy  more  firmly  established. 
Their  trials  were  indecent  mockeries  of  the 
▼ery  forms  of  justice.  Their  punishment  filled 
all  that  were  free  in  Europe  with  indignation  and 
alarm.  Even  in  these,  the  lowest  times  of 
Scotland's  political  prostration,  the  disgust  of 
the  people  could  not  be  repressed.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  Parliament  at  the  time  to  obtain 
Inquiry  in  order  to  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of 
Muir,  or  some  atonement  for  injustice,  some 
apology  to  outraged  freedom,  for  the  iniquity 
erpet rated  by  the  tribunals  of  Scotland ;  but 
n  vain !  In  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Earl 
Stanhope,  a  man  who,  by  his  genius  and  public 
▼irtue,  was  an  honour  to  the  peerage,  formed  a 
glorious  minority  of  one,  A  vigorous  effort  was 
made  by  the  small  Whig  minority — then  dwindled 
away  (as,  in  times  of  trial,  all  mere  Whig  min- 
orities will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  dwindle  away)  by 
the  apostacy  of  Burke,  and  by  either  the  real  idiot- 
alarm  or  affected  fears  of  the  alarmists.  Sheridan 
said  that  these  trials  in  Scotland — ''the  trans- 
porting a  man  like  a  felon  for  fourteen  years 
for  lending  a  book — would  be  enough  to  raiee  the 
people  of  thie  country  in  rebeition.  If  Ministers 
attempted  to  make  the  law  of  Scotland  the  law 
of  England,  (but  they  dared  not,)  they  would 
find  it  a  sufficient  crime  to  forfeit  their  heads." 

**  They  eharg«  us,**  said  Mr  Sheridan,  "  with  mak* 
inr  a  party  question  of  this,  when  we  ought  to  have  ap* 
plied  to  (he  fountain  of  mercy."  I  know  what  meroy 
was  shewn  them  before  we  made  any  question  on  the 
subject.  I  speak  with  some  information  :  I  have  seen 
those  unfortunate  Tietima — I  have  visited  them  in  thoee 
loathsome  hulks,  where  they  were  confined  among  com- 
mon felons,  not  indeed  with  irons  upon  them,  but  with 
ifODB  recently  taken  off,  separated  firom  each  other,  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  of  conversing,  and  that  on  a  pre- 
tence that  there  was  danger  of  sedition  in  this  society— 
that  two  imprisoned  men  could  create  an  insurrection. — 
I  saw  these  gentlemen,  and  I  boast  of  it  {  for  what- 
ever may  be  &e  feelings  of  some,  I  shall  always  be  proud 
to  countenance  whomsoever  I  conceive  to  be  suffering 
qnder  oppression.** 

Fox,  in  seconding  Mr  Adam's  motion  upon  this 
subject,  made  a  speech  full  of  feeling  and  indig- 
nant eloquence.  Of  the  trial  of  Muir  he  "  main- 
tallied  that  the  whole  of  the  proceedinge  were  die- 
gueting  and  monetroua  to  every  lover  of  juetice 
and  humanity," 

If  erer  this  affair  should  again  be  brought 
iwder  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  de- 
bate of  March  10,  1794,  should  be  previously 


perused  by  all  the  members  of  the  House  who 
wish  to  give  an  honest  vote.  We  trust  that  the 
most  ultra  of  English  Tories  would  now  shrink 
from  such  pollution  of  the  sources  of  justice. 
Mr  Adam — who  made  the  motion  for  inquiry,  or 
that  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  upon 
the  trial  of  Muir  should  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  and  who  is  now  the  venerable 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Scottish  Jury 
Court — could,  at  no  time  of  his  life,  be  accused  of 
violent  Liberalism.  Yet  he  spoke  in  a  strain 
which,  save  for  his  privilege  of  Parliament, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  hulks 
with  the  political  felons,  had  ill-fortune  sent  him 
before  Scottish  judges^  and  a  Goldsmiths'-Hall 
j  ury  I  *'  Good  God ! "  said  Mr  Adam, "  wh  at  must  be 
the  feelings  of  mankind  on  seeing  so  little  regard 
paid  to  the  decency  of  justice,  and  the  fate  of  a 
fellow-creature !  The  men  who  declared  Mr 
Muir  to  be  seditious,  and  who  had  acted  so  far 
against  him  as  to  exclude  him  a  society^  were 
yet  held  to  be  fair  jurors !  The  treatment  in 
regard  to  the  witnesses  was  equally  hostile  to  all 
justice.  John  Russell,  a  witness  for  the  defend- 
ant, was  sentenced  to  three  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment, because,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  examination,  he  had  not  been  able  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  trial.  Another  witness, 
William  Muir,  who,  from  motives  of  conscience, 
hesitated  at  taking  an  oath,  was  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  ever !  It  was  monstrous !  It  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  such  an  act  without  hor- 
ror !  Now,  after  this  sort  of  trial,  they  were  to 
consider  the  most  material  part  of  the  whole 
proceeding — the  discretion  of  the  court  in  the 
sentence  which  they  passed  on  the  prisoner." 

The  world  has  not  forgotten  that  cruel  and 
iniquitous  sentence,  nor  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
illustrious  victims.  And  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Botany  Bay  is  now  a  comparative 
Paradise  to  the  penal  colony  then  in  its  miser- 
able infancy : — to 

The  lone  isles  of  S/dney  Cove, 

then  the  harbour  of  the  off-scourings  of  British 
society,  and  of  them  alone. 

One  of  Mr  Muir's  greatest  alleged  crimes  against 
the  state,  was  lending  a  copy  of  Paine's  "  Rights 
of  Man"  to  a  person  who  begged  a  reading  of 
that  popular  book.  ''What,"  said  Mr  Adam, 
''  would  have  even  been  the  punishment  of  Mr 
Paine  himself  ^  He  might  certainly  say  that  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Such  would  have  been  the  punishment 
in  England.  But  in  Scotland  they  sentenced 
them  to  the  most  shocking  species  of  transporta- 
tion ;  transportation — not  to  America,  not  to  a 
cultivated  society,  to  an  easy  master,  and  to 
kind  treatment — ^but  to  an  inhospitable  desert  in 
the  extremity  of  the  earth — condemned  to  live 
with  ruffians,  whom  the  gibbet  only  had  spared, 
and  under  a  system  of  despotism  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  such  a  tribe !  The 
mind  of  maq,  shuddering  at  a  disproportionate 
sentence,  could  feel  no  respect  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  so  strained ;  and  the  hand  of 
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authority  va«  therefore  weak«ii«d  and  palsied 
hf  the  ict.  In  the  txerciae  of  sound  discretion 
it  vas  natoral  tp  think  that  the  court  would 
have  looked  for  the  guides  the  most  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  the  eountry.  An  article  in  the 
UnioQ  ihottld  have  guided  their  discretion ;  the 
pncties  of  England  should  have  guided  their 
discretion;  unlisse  it  was  meant  that  their 
Authority  was  to  he  the  stalking-horse  for  ex** 
tending  the  sane  sort  of  severity  to  England. 
They  should  have  remembered  that>  as  the  two 
eountries  were  bound  together  by  political  and 
moral  ties>  their  allegiance  was  the  samoj  their 
duties  the  eame." 

If  Whig  lawyere  felt  thus  indignant  at  the 
result  of  those  disgraceful  trials,  what  must  the 
Reformers  have  done-^the  friends  and  associates 
ef  the  victims  ?  For  a  time,  they  appeared  para- 
lysed. Freedom  and  hope  were  condemned  in 
the  same  moment  with  Muir  and  Gerrald.  The 
sttferers  alone  retained  fortitude  and  magnani- 
mity; they  alone  held  a  good  and  unwavering 
hope ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  much 
of  the  address  of  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
Gerrald  to  his  jury,  reads  like  .prophecy  fulfilled 
and  daily  fulfilling. 

Before  entering  upon  the  brief  narrative  which 
is  meant  to  revive  these  admirable  men  in  pub- 
lie  recolleetion,  preliminary  to  whatever  steps 
Mr  Hume  may  take  to  do  justice  to  their  me- 
mory, we  shall  beseech  the  reader's  attention  to 
one  extract  from  Gerrald's  memorable  address  to 
his  jury.  We  think  it  must  bespeak  favour  for 
the  little  wm  ean  tell,  in  our  present  limits,  of 
the  heroic  career  of  the  Politioai<  Martybs. 

**  The  particular  circumstance  to  which  I  beg 
to  chain  down  your  attention,  is  the  assertion  of 
the  pnbUe  prosecutor,  that,  if  you  were  convinced 
that  mj  intentions  were  pure,  you  were  bound 
in  duty  to  pronounce  my  acquittal.  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  solid  rock  of  my  defence ;  the 
purity  of  the  intention  by  which  I  was  actuated. 
Could  anything  but  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and 
a  desire  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures, have  induced  me  to  brave  the 
present  prosecution,  and,  by  dispelling  the  mist 
of  prejudices  which  darkens  their  understand- 
ings, promote  the  happiness  even  of  my  prose- 
entors  themselves?  In  this  glorious  though 
arduo^a  undertaking,  by  what  possible  motive  of 
gain  or  ambition  could  /  have  been  actuated  ? 
Examples  have  not  been  wanting  of  men  of  whom 
tks  world  VMM  fiol  worthy,  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  an  active  and  zealous  virtue ;  but  their 
iate  will  never  deter  firm  and  well-regulated 
minda  from  the  performanoe  of  that  which  they 
will  consider  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements  to  their  op- 
pressed and  insulted  country.  These  were  the 
isatimants  which  actuated  the  conduct  of  our 
Common  Master  when  he  wept  over  the  city : 
'  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  thou  that  stonest 
the  prophets,  and  slay  est  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee  J  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  ye, 
even  an  the  ken  gftUeretb  ber  chickens  under 
her  wing,  but  ye  would  not  !*  " 


After  alluding  to  the  strictly  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional objects  of  the  British  Convention — to 
which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society  as  a  delegate— and  to  his  indivi- 
dual efforts  to  promote  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation, Mr  Gerrald  continued — 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  look  forward  to  the  poli- 
tical horizon,  the  prospect  seems  awful  and 
gloomy  to  a  degree  at  which  the  best  men  must 
shudder,  and  which  the  ablest  men  must  feelthem- 
selves  incompetent  to  describe.  Everything  is 
turbid  and  portentous.  Indeed,  a  blacker  cloud 
never  hung  over  this  island.  Those  who  are 
versed  in  the  history  of  their  country,  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  must  know,  that 
rigorous  State  prosecutions  have  always  preceded 
the  era  of  convulsion ;  and  this  era,  1  fear,  will 
be  accelerated  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  our 
rulers.  If  the  people  are  discontented,  the  pro- 
per mode  of  quieting  their  discontents  is,  not  by 
instituting  rigorous  and  sanguinary  prosecutions, 
but  by  redressing  their  wrongs  and  conciliating 
their  affections.  Courts  of  Justice,  indeed,  may 
be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  ministerial  vengeance ; 
but  if  once  the  purity  of  their  proceedings  is  sus- 
pected, they  will  cease  to  be  objects  of  reverence 
to  the  nation ;  they  will  degenerate  into  empty 
and  expensive  pageantry,  and  become  the  partial 
instruments  of  vexatious  oppression.  Whatever 
may  become  of  me,  my  principles  mil  last  for 
ever.  Individuals  may  perish;  but  truth  is 
eternal.  The  rude  blasts  of  tyranny  may  blow 
from  every  quarter;  but  freedom  is  that  hardy 
plant  which  will  survive  the  tempest,  and  strike 
an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  unfavourable 
sou. 

^'  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  your  hands.  About  my 
life  I  feel  not  the  slightest  anxiety;  if  it  would 
promote  the  cause,  I  would  cheerfully  make  the 
sacrifice ;  for,  if  I  perish  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  out  of  my  ashes  will  arise  a  flame  to 
consume  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  my 
country. 

*'  Moral  light  is  as  irresistible  by  the  mind,  as 
physical  by  the  eye.  All  attempts  to  impede  its 
progress  are  vain.  It  will  roll  rapidly  along; 
and  as  well  may  tyrants  imagine,  that  by  plac- 
ing their  feet  upon  the  earth  they  can  stop  its 
diurnal  motion,  as  that  they  shall  be  able,  by 
efforts  the  most  virulent  and  pertinacious,  to 
extinguish  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
which,  happily  for  mankind,  is  everywhere  spread- 
ing around  us. 

^'  Surely  the  experience  of  all  ages  should 
have  taught  our  rulers,  that  persecutions  never 
can  efface  principles;  and  that  the  thunders  of 
the  state  will  prove  impotent  when  wielded 
against  patriotism,  innocence,  and  firmness. 
Whether,  therefore,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  glide 
gently  down  the  current  of  life,  in  the  bosom  of 
my  native  country,  among  those  kindred  spirits 
whose  approbation  constitutes  the  great  comfort 
of  my  being,  or  whether  I  be  doomed  to  drag 
out  the  remainder  of  my  existence  amidst  thieves 
and  murderers,  a  wandering  exile  on  the  bleak 
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and  melancholy  shores  of  New  Holland,  my 
MiNDj  equal  to  either  fortune^  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  destiny  that  awaits  me. 

^'  Seu  me  tnmquilla  senectus, 

Expectat,  seu  mora  atris  circumrolat  alis, 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu  forsitan  juaserit. 

Exid, 

''To  be  torn  a  bleeding  member  from  that 
country  which  we  love,  is  indeed,  upon  the  first 
▼iew,  painful  in  the  extreme ;  but  all  things 
cease  to  be  painful,  when  we  are .  supported  by 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-creatures;  and  a  wise  man,  rising 
superior  to  all  local  prejudices,  if  asked  for  his 
country,  will  turn  his  eyes  from  'this  dim  spot 
which  men  call  earth,  and  will  point,  like  Anaxa- 
goras,  to  the  H  eavens.'  "• 

Thus  Gerrald  wound  up  the  emphatic  prophecy 
to  which  his  life  soon  afterwards  set  the  seal. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  perish  in  open  day  and  upon 
the  scaffold ;  but,  in  the  language  of  Fox,  the 
guillotine  would  have  been  more  merciful  than 
the  felons'  Bay.  The  scaffold  and  the  axe  had 
been  kindnesses  too  great  for  the  men  left  to 
wither  inch  by  inch  in  solitary  prison  cells,  in  the 
hulks,  and  the  transport-ships,  with  all  their 
festering  stowage  of  moral  and  physical  filth 
and  pollution — until  death  released  Joseph  Ger. 
raid,  and,  within  three  days  of  his  decease,  Wil. 
liam  Skirving. 

It  is  necessary  to  bestow  a  very  few  sentences 
upon  the  remarkable  epoch  and  historical  events 
which  brought  forward  these  noble  spirits. 
The  American  revolutionary  war,  that  first 
struggle  for  liberty  maintained  by  a  people  for 
themselves,  almost  without  a  government,  and 
certainly  without  aristocratical  or  military 
leaders — ^the  peddling  agitation  in  Scotland  for 
burgh  .  reform — ^the  Irish  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion— and  the  example  of  the  apostate  Pitt,  of 
Burke,  and  the  Duke  of  Ilichmondt — had  con. 
curred,  during  a  period  of  repose  and  commercial 
prosperity,  to  awsken  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  Reform,  and  this  for  seven  years  previous  to 
the  French  Revolution.  This  incipient  agitation 
was  especially  active  in  Scotland,  where  an  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  population  had  attained 
considerable  political  knowledge  and  no  corre- 
sponding degree  of  political  power.  The  machin- 
ery  by  which  Diindas,  and  his  prototypes  and 
successors,  managed  the  humbug  of  county  and 
corporation  representation,  and  duly  sent  at 
least  forty  members  from  Scotland — a  Dundas 
Tail,  to  encumber  and  cripple  all  liberal  measures 
in  the  House  of  Commons — will  hardly  now,  we 
suppose,  ever  agnin,  even  in  name,  be  connected 
with  the  people  of  Scotland.  A  people  at  peace, 
and  possessing  full  knowledge  of  their  rights  and 
interests,  without  any  direct  and  powerful  control 
over  their  own  affairs,  is  a  condition,  which,  of  all 


others,  may  alarm  a  bad  government.  The 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  had  reached 
this  stage.  Ireland  was  still  in  a  state  of  strong 
excitement ;  and  the  shock  of  the  French  Re- 
volution— ^the  crash  of  the  tumbling  walls  of  the 
Bastile— of  "  the  King's  castle"— shook  the 
old  despotisms  of  Europe  to  their  deepest  found- 
ations. In  the  words  of  a  popular  Tory  song  of 
the  day — 

"  The,  Devil  had  entered  the  swine  ;** 
and  the  power  and  consternation  of  "  the  better 
classe     of   society,"  was  commensurate  to  the 
*'  madness"  of  the  "  swinish  multitude."     The 
people  formed  themselves  into  societies,  to  carry 
out  the  early  principles  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  and 
to  petition  for  reform  in  Parliament,  for  short 
Parliaments,  and  an  extension  of  the  franchise  ^ 
and  in  Scotland,  the  societies  took  the  name  o€ 
"  Friends  of  the  People."  They  met— they  made 
speeches — they  got  a  newspaper — they  published 
addresses,  and  drew  up  petitions;  but,  above  all« 
they  acted  in  concert,  and  steadily  and  delibe- 
rately pursued  their  formidable  object,  until  the 
panic  of  those  who  had  either  profited  or  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  established  system  of  abuse, 
became  real,  and,  as  we  acknowledge,  not  wholly- 
groundless.    Those  who  had  so  long  "  eat  of 
the  fat  and  drunk  of  the  strong,"  at  the  expense 
of  the  people — whom  they  appeared  to  consider 
born  to  obedience  and  for  their  uses,  or  as  a 
different  race,  whose  heritage  upon  earth  was 
toil  and  submission — were  effectually  disturbed 
in  their  long  dream  of  misrule.    The  rebellious 
Americans  had  been  sufliciently  alarming;  but 
France  was  a  case  still  more  in  point — a  livings 
example  to  which  Great  Britain  and   Ireland 
loudly   and   enthusiastically   responded.     The 
grand    discovery    was    proclaimed    throughout 
Europe,  that  millions  had  not  been  created  to  be 
the  slaves  of  one  man,  and  the  prey  of  his 
minions;  and  that  inviolability  and  sacredness 
of  life  and  property  were  quite  compatible  with 
a  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
As  the  Jeffries  of  the  Scottish  political  trials 
remarked — Macqueen,  Lord  Braxfield,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  a  Judge  whose  bru- 
tality on  the  bench,  and  disgraceful  straining  of 
law  for  the  basest  purposes  of  party,  can  only 
be  palliated  by  his  furious  fanaticism,  and,  we 
believe,  unfeigned  alarm — "  were  they  quietly 
to  let  the   Friends   of  the    People  cut    their 
throats  ?"      This   coarse-mannered   personage, 
with  whose  traditionary  sayings  we  do  not  choose 
to  disfigure  our  Radical  pages,  might  not  think 
his  own  particular  weasand  in  much  danger ;  but 
his  party  trembled  for  what  was  quite  as  precious 
as  their  throats.    Grant  the  petitions  of   the 
Friends  of  the  People,  let  them  once  obtain  a 
fair  hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  the  system  which  had 


•  MUton. 

f  In  the  newspaper  article  of  our  yovember  number,  it  was  noticed  that  the  excellent  and  univeesally  respected 
Hoatgomery,  the  poet,  had  several  times  suffered  a  long  imprisoDment  for  what,  in  thoae  evil  days,  was  called 
libei.  One  of  these  punishments— an  imprisonment,  we  think,  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years— was  for  merely 
reprinting  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Letter.  But  this  was  in  £Uigland.  If  in  Scotland,  he  must  have  been  trans* 
ported  as  a  felon. 
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worked  so  welL  Public  Bpirit,  in  servile^  well- 
bitted  Scotland — a  love  of  freedom  manifested 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  symptoms— was  a  new 
and  perilous  state  of  things.  The  wild^  fanati- 
cal spirit  of  the  Covenanters  had  broken  forth 
in  fury,  after  the  slumber  of  above  a  century^ 
and  in  a  worse  shape  than  at  first.  In  every 
Y'dl^f^  and  remote  hamlet  societies  of  persons 
"calling  themselves  Friends  of  the  People/' 
bad^  by  the  end  of  1793,  sprung  up ;  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  England  and  Ireland  were,  for  the  first 
time^  in  unison  with  Scotland.  The  movement 
was  simultaneous,  for  the  impulse  was  the  same. 

Among  the  first  and  most  distinguished  of 
those  who  caught  the  generous  glow  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  was  Muir,  then  a  young 
and  rising  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was 
a  native  of  Glasgow^  and  the  only  son  of  wealthy 
and  respectable  parents.  From  the  work  before 
as,  we  learn,  that  he  had  been  distinguished  at 
the  University,  and  that,  in  very  early  life,  he 
had  displayed  great  firmness  and  ability  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  Professors  chose  to  punish 
one  of  their  number — Mr  Anderson,  the  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  founder  of  the 
noble  Institution  which  bears  his  name-— because 
he  not  only  avowed  Liberal  principles,  but  ven- 
tured to  talk  of  reforms  in  the  immaculate 
University.  Young  Muir  headed  an  Ander- 
Bonian  party  among  the  students,  harangued 
them  in  the  college-yard,  and  drew  upon  himself 
the  hand  of  authority.  Professor  Anderson's 
party  triumphed  ultimately ;  but  the  young  rebel 
chief  did  not  escape  unscathed  ;  and  afterwards, 
instead  of  studying  divinity  in  Glasgow,  which 
was  his  original  destination,  he  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh to  study  for  the  bar. 

He  had  been  several  years  a  barrister,  and  was 
successful  and  honourably  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  when  the  political  crisis  of  1792  ar- 
rived. In  Edinburgh,  he  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing societies,  and,  during  the  recesses  of  the 
Court,  he  was  equally  so  in  disseminating  poli- 
tical knowledge  in  Glasgow  and  the  vicinity,  by 
pamphlets  and  tracts.  His  talents  and  elo- 
quence, the  affability  of  his  manners,  the  purity 
of  his  life,  the  general  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  but,  above  all, 
the  contagious  influence  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  rendered  Muir  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
character.  An  evil  eye  must  have  fallen  early 
upon  him,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  arrested. 
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tried,  and  condemned  long  before  any  other  vic- 
tim had  been  seized,  save  Mr  Pyshe  Palmer.  It 
was  Muir  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  drew  up 
the  plan  of  the  internal  government  of  affiliated 
societies  for  Reform,  to  be  represented  in  a 
General  Convention,  by  delegates  duly  elected. 
It  was  he  who  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  entiro 
movement.  The  first  recorded  meeting  of  Re- 
formers took  place  in  the  Star  Inn,  Glasgow, 
30th  October  1792.  The  persons  present  re- 
solved to  form  themselves  into  a  permanent  so* 
ciety,  under  the  name  of 

The  AnoeiaUd  Friends  of  the  ConUUftHan  and  ^  Hm 

People* 

Lientenant-Colonel  Dalrympla  of  Fordel  was  alaeted 
Fmident ; 

Thomas  Moir,  Esq.  yoanger  of  Huntershill,  Advocalo, 
Vice-President; 

George  Crawfurd,  writer  in  Glasgow,  Secretary. 

The  Ibllotvlnir  Rifsolations  were  then  agreed  to  i-^ 

Resolved,  To  oo-opemte  with  the  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  in  London,  in  all  proper  measures 
to  accomplish  an  eqoal  Representation  of  the  People  in 
Fariiament. 

Resolvkd,  To  enter  into  every  legal  and  constitu- 
tional measure  to  obtain  a  shorter  duration  of  Parlla* 
mentary  delegation. 

We  need  not  copy  the  minor  resolutions.  This 
was  a  hopeful  beginning;  and,  on  the  11th 
Deeember,  a  number  of  delegates  met  at  Edin- 
burgh.  Their  meetings  were,  however,  not  fre- 
quent ;  and  every  act  of  the  Convention  wss 
strictly  and  studiously  legal,  and  the  language  of 
the  discussions  temperate  and  guarded.  The 
chief  object  was  to  petition ;  but  the  delegates 
also  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in 
London,  of  which  Mr,  now  Earl  Grey,  Sir  Wil. 
liam  Jones,  Fox,  and  Whitbread,  were  leading 
members^  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  secretary. 
The  Scottish  delegates  likewise  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  their  brother- Reformers  in  Ireland, 
and  were  even  suspected  of  extending  their 
good- will  and  courtesies  to  France.  There  was 
Increased  alarm  among  the  Tories.  Several 
persons  of  consequence  had  come  as  delegates  to 
the  Convention.  There  was  Colonel  Macleod,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  appeared  as  Presi. 
dent ;  Mr  Callander,  younger  of  Craig  forth  ; 
Colonel  Dalrymple  of  Fordel :  Lord  "Daw^  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Karldom  of  Selkirk;  Thomas 
Muir  himself;  Mr  Wild,  advocate  ;  Mr  Morland, 
advocate,  and  many  respectable  professional 
persons  and  dissenting  clergymen.*  The  people 
of  the  three  kingdoms  were  combining  for  the 


*  Two  reverend  members  of  this  national  assembly  were  sent  from  Dundee,  a  town  always  distinguished  for  public 
spirit;  and  if  was  in  the  same  town  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Fyshe  Palmer  Ifiboured — a  man  of  whom,  after  his  coo- 
taDnatioo,  Whitbread,  in  Parliament,  said— ^<  That  he  had  the  honour  (for  an  honovr^  in  the  tniest  sense  of  the 
word  he  deemed  it)  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr  Palmer  ;**  and  he  paid  him  many  high  compliments  for  understandinf 
aad  Tirtae.  The  Dandee  clerical  delegates  were  the  Rev.  Niel  Douglas,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation,  and  Mr 
Donaldson,  who  was  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of  Bereans.  Among  the  numerous  party  squibs  of  the  day-^or 
the  Tories  tried  the  effect  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  well  as  sharper  wi*apobs — there  was  a  popular  song,  enumerat- 
iuf  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Conreution,  and  stringing  them  together  in  what  was  meant  for  ludicrous 
ceatiast,  as — 

Anderston*s  dnimmer,  and  Dacr— 
it  being  alleged  that  such  noivy  functionary  was  actually  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  bs 
rarrly  permitted  his  unhappy  early  partisanship  to  appear  in  his  writings,  has  condescended  to  repeat  this  stale  joke 
in  one  of  his  noTels.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  shew  that  the  said  town.dnimmer,  if  such  a  one  ever 
existed,  was  unworthy  of  the  distinction.  The  doggrel  referred  to  was  attributed  to  a  W.S.  named  Bain  White^  an 
Sdlnbargh  ParliamenuHouse  wit  of  the  day.  We  ars  tempted  to  gire  a  specimen^  as  we  hare  heard  the  thing  attri- 
bnicd  to  a  much  higher  quarter  :-^ 
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redress  of  their  grievances,  and  the  reform  of 
political  institutions,  either  corrupted  or  ori- 
ginally imperfect,  and  therefore  no  longer  fit  for 
the  advanced  condition  of  society. 

An  address,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Grattan — though  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
fact — was  transmitted  to  the  Convention,  which 
we  have  pleasure  in  copying  over  at  this  distant 
date,  as  it  is  the  earliest  record  of  cordiality  and 
co-operation  between  the  Reformers  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 
To  the  Briti»h  Ctmvfntion  of  Rfformen,  at  E^nfmrgh. 

<«  Brother  Reporhbrs  !^We  uke  ihe  liberty  of 
addressing  you  in  the  spirit  of  civic  union,  in  the  fellow- 
■Itipof  a  just  and  a  couimon  cante.  We  greatly  rfjoie<' 
that  the  spirit  of  freedum  moves  oyer  the  face  ot  Scot, 
land — that  light  seeais  to  break  from  the  chnos  uf  her 
Internal  government  ;  and  that  a  cuuntry  so  i^espectable 
in  her  attainments  in  scienM,  in  arts,  and  in  arms )  for 
men  of  literal y  eminence i  for  the  Inieliigeuce  and 
Dioraliiy  of  hrr  people,  noiv  acts  from  a  conviction  of 
the  union  betneen  virtue,  letters,  and  liberty )  and  now 
rises  to  distinction,  not  by  a  calm,  contented  secret  wish 
for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  but  by  openly,  actively,  and 
urgently  willing  it,  with  the  unity  and  energy  of  an 
•mbodied  nation.** 

This  address  was  written  seven  years  before 
the  Irish  Union ;  but  even  then  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  apprehensive  of  the  impending 
measure,  which  they  believed  was  to  place  their 
beloved  country  still  more  in  the  power  of  her 
hereditary  oppressors.  The  union  of  the  king- 
doms^ and  pens  oning  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
was  the  favourite  Irish  policy  of  Pitt ;  and  was  ' 
thus  justly  dreaded  by  the  Irish  patriots. 
Their  address,  pointing  to  these  view8»  con- 
cluded— "  We  rejoice  that  you  do  noi  consider 
yourselves  as  merged  and  melted  down  into 
another  country ;  but  that,  in  this  great  national 
question,  you  ate  ttiil  Scotland — the  land  where 
Buchanan  wrote,  and  Fletcher  spoke^  and  Wal- 
lace fought  r* 

The  question  was  now  to  be  brought  to  imme- 
diate issue.  Whether  the  people  were  to  obtain 
their  rights,  or  whether  by  violent  coercive  mea- 
sures, the  Tory  reign  might  not  be  protracted, 
and  Reform  delayed  if  it  could  not  be  wholly 
crushed. 

'  The  territory  of  France  had  by  this  time  been 
violated  by  Ihe  Allies^  and  the  recreant  Bourbon 
princes ;  and  the  Government  of  Britain  was  now 
upon  the  eve  of  declaring  war  against  the  French 
Republic,  while  the  People  were  sending  enthu- 
•ia«tte  addresses  of  encouragement  to  the  French 
Convention.  The  Grovernment  was  threatening 
war  to  the  knife,  and  the  People  were  fraternising 
with  '^  their  natural  enemy."  When  we  witness 
the  doings  of  the  present  enlightened  day,  we 


may  conceive  the  panic  of  the  Winchelseas  and 
Hodens  of  a  half  century  back,  at  language  like 
the  following,  addressed  by  Britons  to  French 
Republicans. 

*'  It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  Revolutions  which 
time  is  unfuldiut;  to  an  astonished  wui  Id,  that  two  ua* 
tioiis,  nnrsed  by  souiewrelched  craft  In  reciprocal  hatred* 
should  sd  suddenly  break  their  common  odious  chalii) 
and  rush  Into  amitr. 

*<  The  principle  that  can  produce  such  an  effect.  Is  the 
offspring  of  no  earthly  court;  and,  whilst  it  exhibits  to 
w  the  evpenfive  iniquity  of  former  politics.  It  enables  us, 
with  bold  felicity  to  say,  We  have  done  with  them  I        , 

^^  In  contemplating  the  political  condition  of  nations 
we  cannot  conceive  a  moie  diabulical  system  of  govern- 
ment,  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  prac. 
tised  over  the  world:  to  feed  the  avurice  and  gratify  the 
wickedness  of  aihbiiion,  the  fruenilty  of  th«)  human  race 
has  been  destroyed  ;  as  if  the  several  nations  of  the  earth 
had  been  created  by  rival  godt.  Man  has  not  considered 
man  as  the  work  of  one  Creator. 

^*  The  political  inatitutions  nnde^  which  he  has  llrtd 
have  been  counter  to  t^hatever  reliKion  he  professed. 

*<  Insterid  of  that  universal  benevolence  which. the 
morality  of  every  known  religion  declares,  he  has  beea 
politically  bred  to  consider  hi»  species  as  his  natural 
enemy,  and  to  describe  viriuea  and  yicei  by  a  geographi- 
cal chart.** 

Here  was  Me  Ae»  Phihsophywith  a  vengeance ! 
Not  another  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Scotland, 
servile,  prostrate  Scotland,  was  chosen  as  the 
safest  scene  of  action ;  and  Thomas  Muir  waa 
selected  as  the  first  victim,  tie  was  arrested 
early  in  January  1793^  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  Convention  had  met,  and  conveyed  to  the 
office  of  the  sheriff  for  examination.  lie  de- 
clined answering  many  of  those  preliminary  and 
ensnaring  special  questions,  by  which  the  legal 
officers  of  Scotland  60  often  extort  matter  of 
accusation  against  a  prisoner  out  of  his  own 
lips.  This  was  an  insidious  and  inquisitorial 
practice  which  Muir,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  friend 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  had  always  de- 
nounced. H  e  was  liberated  on  finding  bail ;  and, 
intrusting  his  case  to  Mr  James  Campbell,  a 
respectable  agent  m  Edinburgh,  who  was  to  ap- 
prize him  the  mument  his  appearance  might  be 
required  in  Scotland,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  saw  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Corresponding  Society,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
which  he  reached  upon  the  eve  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  King.  That  untoward  event  he  de- 
plored exceedingly,  especially  as  it  afforded 
a  handle  to  the  knavish  prompters  of  the  alarm- 
ists at  home. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  tiiat  Afuir  was  In 
France,  and  in  favour  with  "  the  regicides/'  than 
he  was  indicted  to  stand  trial  for  the  undefined 
crime  of  sedition  ;  and,  before  he  could  poMibly 


TuKE— «<  Fie,  l^t  U9 d*  to  tht  Meeting  r 
Fie,  let  us  a*  to  the  meeting! 

For  many  things  will  be  said  there, 
Explainln*  the  wrongs  o*  Great  Britain^ 

And  pointln*  them  out  to  a  hair— 
And  there  will  be  vrievances  shewn  ^fj 

We  never  af'»re  kend  about ; 
And  there  will  be  things  set  agoing 

Will  end  in  the  devil,  I  doubt. 
For  there  a^  the  members  hae  sworn, 

And  pledged  to  each  other  thair  word»J 


That  rather  than  want  a  reform,    . 
They'll  hae  tt  by  lire  and  by  sword. 

Pte^  lot  ue  a*,  Ira. 


The  Tories  have  fbnnd  it  so.    The  names  wars  Strang 
together  hi  this  style  s— . 

And  there  will  be  Lalng  and  George  In  ties, 
The  Reverend  Ni*H  Doi^las,  I  trow, 

Wha  rowed  fra^  Dtfndee  In  a  pinhace, 
And  len  the  Stooedan  to  me^  &€»  ft4. 
This  is  anoof  h  of  itr 


.; 
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h%f€  fetnnied  and  {irepared  for  the  trial>  he  was 
Outlawed,  and  his  bail  waa  forPeited. 

But,  though  Mulr  had  been  seised,  the  dogged 
Reformers  would  take  no  warning.  The  societies 
increased  in  numbers,  and  the  eaiise  gained  new 
andiealoos  adherents  by  tens  of  thousands.  WiL- 
LUM  SciftTiNo,  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the 
firflCdn?ertt)on,  was  again  the  Secretary  of  thai 
thieh  assembledin  May  1793 ;  and.  although  Muir 
Iras  absent,  and  though  most  of  the  higher  order 
of  delegates  had,  like  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society^  taken  fright  and  disappeared^  the 
Relbrmers  wete  as  Arm  and  resolute  as  ever ;  and 
the  delegates^  if  not  so  high  in  station,  were  far 
more  numerous  and  of  at  least  equal  worth. 
The  creatures  of  power  trere  not  idle ;  and  now 
ensued  that  foulest  period  in  the  modern  history 
•f  Scotland— -the  first  Rbion  of  Terror.    The 
9pt  SrsTEx  itself  was  hardly  so  vile;  for  it 
sou/rht  to  shroud    its  deformity  in    darkness, 
vbile,  at  this  time,  rillany  stalked  abroad  in  open 
day,  rampant  and  nnabashed.     In  the  previous 
te«r,  the  Societies  of  the  t*riends  of  the  People 
bad  been  met  by  Tory  associations,  equivalent 
to  the  Orange  Societies  of  Ireland,  or  the  modern 
Cooservative  Associations  of  England.    One  of 
tbeae,  composed   of  some  respectable  Tories, 
tfld  also  of  all  that  was  basely  subservient,  and 
of  all  that  was  cruel,  because  cowardly,   was 
formed  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  the 
6otM«iTBs'-HAi.L  Association;  or,  familiarly, 
as  the  Life^nd^ Fortune  Men,  as  life  and  fortune 
were  pledged  to  the  defence  of  that  glorious  con- 
stitution in  Chnrch  and  State,  which  had  long 
nude  Great  Britain  ''the  envy  ef  the  surrounding 
nations  "    The  Friends  of  ihi  People  were  Also 
the  trowed  friends  of  the  Constitution —though 
not  of  its  perversions  and  corruptions ;  so  they 
▼ere  not  disposed  silently  to  permit  anybody 
vbatever  to   arrogate   eielusively  this    name. 
Accordingly,  Muir,  Skirvlng,  and  some  othe^  in- 
iaential  Refbrmers,  enrolled  their  names  at  the 
Goldsmiths   Hall,  as  evidence  of  the  purity  of 
their  designs.    These  obnoxious  names  were  in- 
d'^ntly  enwed  by  the  same  individuals  who, 
Wkt  year,    were    picked   and   packed    by    the 
judges  as  their  jurors,  and  retained  as  such  in 
the  face  of  all  the  legal  objections  which  the  pri- 
■oners  could  ilrge,  and  in  the  face  of  cominon 
^nity  and  common  decency.    This  detestable 
proceeding  Was  afterwards  severely  reprobated 
^  Parliament ;  but  what  did  that  signify  to  the 
Scottish  judges  tad  jurors?    The  victims  were, 
^7  that  time,  safe  in  the  hulks. 

fVott  tfte  body  who,  iii  expelling  Muir  and 
Skirvhig  from  their  loyal  association,  as  persons 
no^orthy  to  defend  the  constitution,  had  vir- 
tually condemned  them  beforehand,  was  formed 
^  iwf  that  found  therti  gttllty.  But  trhat 
*«U  we  sav? — where  else  but  from  those  loyal 
■nd  associated  bodies  cotild  any  jury  have  been 
found  for  the  purpose  ? 


But  #e  intended  briefly  to  describe  the  state 
of  society  at  this  dismal  period.  It  was  now 
that,  to  borrow  the  powerful  languiige  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  '*  worms  blasphemed  the  Almighty,"  in 
trying  to  quench  the  divine  spark  in  the  mind  of 
Robert  Burns.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Muir, 
by  an  unhappy  fatality,  ran  himself  into  the 
tiger's  throat.  The  impending  war,  and  the 
embargo  laid  upoh  the  shipping,  had,  for  some 
months,  suspended  all  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain.  For  all  this 
time,  his  family  had  heard  nothing  of  him.  He  was 
indicted ;  and  they  knew  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  party  who  had  marked  him  out.  He  was, 
also,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  expelled  from 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  could  no  longer 
practise  at  the  Scottish  bar.  His  parents  wished 
that  he  should  withdraw,  for  a  time,  to  the  United 
States ;  and  letters,  clothes,  and  money  had 
been  transmitted  to  meet  him  in  the  country  to 
which  he  would  have  been  welcomed  with  the 
highest  honours.  Muir  was  still  hardly  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  the  only  son  of  virtuous 
and  pious  parents,  who  had  gloried  in  the  bright 
proihise  of  his  youth,  and  reposed  in  him  the 
hopes  of  thelf  old  age.*  After  considerable  diffi- 
culty, he  appears  td  have  left  Prance  in  an 
Americflin  vessel  that  was  going  to  Ireland.  He 
seenfS  to  have  spent  some  time  among  the  Re-> 
formers  of  Dublin,  and  to  have  communicated 
with  his  family  through  the  medium  of  the 
American  captain,  whose  vessel  was  lying  at  Bel- 
fast. The  letter  of  the  anxious,  tortured  father, 
in  reply  to  those  ruund-about  communications^ 
is,  in  its  affectionate  simplicity,  exceedingly 
touching.  Whatever  might  be  Muir's  own  pur-, 
pose  in  returning  to  Scotland,  his  parents  ear« 
nestly  desired  that  he  might  not  rush  upon 
certain  destruction.  To  the  American  captain, 
his  kind,  unknown  correspondent,  the  elder  Muir 
wrote — ''  I  am  St  a  very  great  loss  how  to  answer 
your  tetter.  If  it  is  Xh^  friend  that  I  have ,  if  it 
is  he,  1  shall  be  overjoyed  to  see  his  hand- 
writing,  and  to  know  what  has  become  of  him 
these  three  months.  ...  1  hope,  dear  sir, 
you  Will  shew  him  every  civilitjr  in  your  power, 
which  1  hope  some  day  gratefully  to  thank  you 
for.  The  lose  of  thie  young  man  has  been  a 
dreadful  ajjtiction  to  ue.  Please  shew  our  friend 
this  letter.  1  honoured  his  draff  in  favour  of 
Mr  Masse^.  He'll  get  his  letters  in  the  post, 
office  of  Philadelphia.  I  hope,  in  a  year  or  two, 
he  can  return,  it  he  do  not  love  America ;  and 
be  so  good  as  cause  him  write  me  one  line  in  your 
letter.    You  can  direct  it." 

In  the  face  of  this  warning,  though  it  is  not 
apparent  that  he  ever  received  it,  Muir  ventured 
to  cross  over  to  Sootland,  and  by  the  ordinary 
passage  at  Pottpatrick.  He  said  he  came  volunt- 
aHly  hbihe,  to  face  his  accusers ;  and,  from  the 
open  route  he  selected,  such  seems  the  fact.  Be- 
sides, who,  eonscious  of  entire  moral  innoeence^ 


*  ft  w%%  a  iooff  in  certain  circlet  at  the  time,  that  the  mother  of  Muir  hud  drenmed  that  her  Mm  wai  Lord  Chan* 
«llor  of  Sd|Uod !  the  son  of  this  h«u:t>broiua  matroa  becaou  ismsthiiif  iuauitely  fresier  thaa  aa  £ldoa  or  a 
Lyadhont 
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and  of  having,  in  no  shape,  violated  the  laws  of 
the  country,  could  be  prepared  for  the  horrors 
of  the  *'  Monster  Trial"  that  awaited  him  ? 

He  certainly  wished  to  surrender  himself,  or 
he  could  never  have  ventured  back  to  Scotland. 
On  landing  at  Port-Patrick,  he  was  recognised 
by  an  understrspper  of  the  custom-house,*  who 
knew  his  person  from  having  seen  him  pleading 
at  the  bar  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  informer 
himself  had  been  a  hanger-on  in  an  attorney's 
office.  Muir  was  an  outlaw.  He  was  immediately 
arrested.    On  this  person  lodging  information 
with  the  sheriflf.  Muir  was  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
Stranraer,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Edinburgh 
jail,  by  Williamson,  a  notorious  thief-taker  and 
Friend-of-the-people-catcher  of  those  times,  to- 
gether with  all  his  papers.    Most  of  the  papers 
were  of  no  consequence  whatever;  but  there 
were    some    *'  inflammatory"   pamphlets,  and, 
among  others,  one  containing  a  quotation  from 
Milton  on  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 
There  were  also  some  letters  sealed  with  the  cap 
of  liberty,  and  Muir's  certificate  of  admission 
into  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  signed  by 
Hamilton    Rowan,    Secretary  to    the    associa- 
tion.  All  these,  and  papers  more  frivolous,  were 
used  against  him  upon  his  trial. 

There  was  also  his  passport  to  America, 
granted  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  we  shall  copy,  as  it  contains  the 
only  description  extant,  we  believe,  of  the  per- 
■on  and  features  of  this  "  Pest  of  Scotland,"  as 

the  Lord  Advocate  named  him. 

Permit  Citixftn  Thomas  Muir  to  proceed  on  hii  way  to 
Philadelphia,  dumiciled  at  Parit,  municipality  of  Paria, 
department  of  Paria,  native  of  Scotland,  a  lawyer,  28 
yeara  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  hit  hair  and  eye-laihea 
of  a  chestnut  colour,  blue  eyes  aqniline  nose,  small  mooth, 
round  chin,  hig<i  forrhead,  long  and  full  face.  Send  him 
aid  and  Hssiatance  if  in  want 

Muir's  trial  took  place  on  the  30th  August 
1793.  It  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  Scotland,t 
and,  as  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  the  greatest 
indignation  in  England.  It  was  then  English- 
men began  justly  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  were  not  Scots ;  and  that  in  England, 
a  jury  was  not  another  name  for  an  instrument 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  As  we  consider  this 
first  trial  to  be  marked  with  every  bad  feature 
which  characterized  all  those  that  followed^  we 
must  quote  a  fiew  passages  from  the  report  of  it 
before  us,  though  those  who  would  see  the 
lengths  to  which  Toryism  is  ever  prone  to  go, 
should  peruse  its  entire  proceedings.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, however,  to  Muir's  trial,  we  shall  give 
these  detached  scenes  from  those  of  Margarot, 


Skirving,  and  Gerrald.  The  judges  in  all  the 
cases  were  the  same,  and  the  juries  uniformly 
elected  from  the  Goldsmiths-Hall  Life-and-For- 
tune  men. 

Margiirot  was  his  own  counsel.    The  trial  had 
scarcely  opened  when  he  said«> 

*<  Now,  my  Lord,  comn  a  very  delicate  matter  Indeed. 
I  mean  to  call  upon  my  Lord  Jiistioe  Clerk,  and  I  hope 
that  the  questions  and  the  answers  will  be  given  in  the 
m<«et  solemn  manner.  I  have  rrceivrd  a  piece  i»f  inftirm. 
ation,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  Court,  in  the  course 
of  my  questions:  Firtt^  my  Lord,  Are  you  upon  oath  ?** 
L'trd  JitMike  Clerk — State  your  questions,  and  f  will 
tell  yon  whether  I  will  answer  them  or  not ;  if  they  are 
proper  questions,  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.— Did  you  dine  at  Mr  Roclieid*s,  at  Inrerleith,  in 
the  course  of  last  week  ? 

Lord  Juttiee  C/rvik.— And  what  have  you  to  do  with 
that,  sir  ? 

Q  — Did  any  conversation  take  place  with  regaid  to 
my  trial. 

lAtrd  JuHiee  Clerk. — Go  on,  sir ! 
Q — Did  you  ufe  these  woids: — ^*<What  should  ron 
think  of  giving  him  an  hundred  lashes,  together  with 
Botany  Bay  ?'*  or  words  to  that  purpose  ? 

Lo'd  Justice  Clerks — Go  on:  put  your  qnestioas,  if 
you  have  Hny  morcb 

Q.— Did  any  person,  did  a  lady  say  to  you,  that  the 
people  irould  not  allow  you  to  whip  hlmP  and,  my 
Lord,  did  pon  not  tav  that  the  mob  would  be  the  better 
for  toeing  a  liule  blttod  $  These  are  the  questions,  m  j 
I<ord,  th-(t  I  wish  to  put  to  you,  at  pment«  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  CiHiit :  deny  them  or  ackno%vledge  them. 

Lord  Jmatiee  Cferfc*— Do  you  think  I  should  answer 
questions  of  that  sort,  my  Lord  Henderland  ? 

Lord  HenderUuuL'^ifo,  my  Lord ;  they  do  not  relate 
to  this  trial. 

The  rest  of  the  Judges  concurred  in  this  opinion  ;  and 
so  the  questions,  very  properly,  «vere  not  answered  ! 

But  we  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  turn  up  to  the 
list  of  Mr  Mnir*s  jurymen,  and  they  will  discover  this 
astonishing  fact,  that  James  Rocheld  of  Inverleith.  in 
whose  house  tlie  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  was 
alleged  to  have  made  use  of  the  ab«ive  horrible  Isnyuage^ 
was  one  of  the  jurymen  selected  by  his  l«ordshlp,  and  one 
who  actiwliy  sat  on  the  trial  of  Mr  Muir! 

The  same  thing  occurred,  but  in  a  more  direct  and 
tanieible  shape,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Germ  Id,  another  Re* 
former,  who  %vas  also  tried  before  the  same  Court,  about 
the  same  period. 

When  the  Court  met,  Mr  Gerrald  rose  and  said«~<'  My 
Lords,  I  feel  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  object- 
ing to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  sitting  upon  that  bench-^ 
up«m  this  plea,  that  his  Lordship  has  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty.  In  prejudging  that  cause  in  which 
my  fortune  and  my  fame,  which  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  life,  are  actually  concerned.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
this  (holding  a  paper  in  his  hand)  may  be  made  a  minute 
of  this  Couru'* 

In  order  to  shew  that  this  objection  was  not  made  at 
random,  Joseph  Gerrald  (offered  to  prooe  that  the  l^rd 
Justice  Clerk  had  prejudged  the  cause  of  everp  pereon 
who  had  Iteen  a  member  f/thai  oeeemb/g  enUing  itself  the 
British  Convention:  inasmuch  as  he  had  asset  ted,  in  the 
house  of  James  Rocheid  of  Inverleith,  **  that  the  mem. 


*  This  person  was  named  Carmichael.  He  was  then. commanding  the  Justice  Hulk  at  Port-Patrick  ;  but  he  rose 
and  prospered  in  the  public  service  every  day  after  the  arrest  of  Muir,  in  spite  of  the  curses  both  loud  and  deep  which 
the  old  Reformers  poured  upon  him. 

•f  A  friend  of  ours,  then  a  child,  and  bred  among  tiie  most  noted  of  the  Reformers  of  the  period,  gives  a  lively  idea 
of  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  Edinburgh,  by  recording  his  own  notions.  The  day  of  the  trial,  or  of  the  sentence, 
was  thundery  and  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  There  was  but  one  topic,  one  interest^Muir,  and  the 
trial :  and  every  one  had  gone  to  witness  it.  A  TVta/  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  friend :  but,  gszing  thiough 
the  window,  he  felt  that  some  awful  thing  was  acting  by  wicked  men ;  that  some  terrihle  catastrophe  was  impending, 
lilce  the  Crucifixion  or  the  Judgment  Diiy,  to  which  the  dismal  weather  bore  Uiken,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  Muir 
was  somehow  involved.  Our  young  friend  was  only  reaasored  by  the  sensible  reflection,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  as  the  Jews,  for  whose  conversion  his  Puritan  grandfather  regularly  petitioned  in  his  family  piayer, 
were  not  yet  converted  and  **  brought  in  with  the  fulnem  of  the  Gentile  nations.** 
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ten  of  iIm  Britiali  Convnition  dfwired  Innsportaiion 
hr  ibartcm  jmn,  and  «t«n  public  whipping  ;**  and  that, 
wlm  it  was  ohji^ad,  by  a  pefwm  preient  in  oompanf, 
that  the  ptopla  hiniU  not  patiently  en«ture  the  inflictinf 
af  that  panbhment  upon  the  membera  of  the  British 
Convtation,  the  aaid  Lord  Ju«tiee  Cleric  repllfd,  that  the 
Bieb  waull  he  the  better  for  the  tpillinf  of  a  little  blood. 
I  pnj  that  thia  oMy  be  made  a  minnte  of  the  Court.  /  tU" 
dre  to  have  the  nuUiern  aUegedt  tubsttantiated  bp  eoidence.^* 

Lntrd  BiJeffrove.'-'My  IjOrdi,  This  objection,  which 
canct  before  your  Lordships,  it  a  novelty  in  many  respects 
—and  I  don*t  think  this  p-tnnH,  at  this  bar,  is  well  ad- 
vised in  makinf  it:  what  oould  be  his  motive  for  it  I 
cannot  peroeivr.  He  has  the  happiness  of  being  tried 
bsfure  one  of  the  ablest  jiid|;es  that  ever  sat  in  this  Court ; 
but  be  is  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit.  I  am  sure  he  can  obtain 
as  benefit  if  he  gaina  the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and, 
thereAirc,  I  cannot  perceive  hia  motive,  unless  it  is  an 
iadiaaiion,  as  fur  aa  he  can,  to  throw  an  indignity  upon 
tbis  Cmrt. — And,  after  some  farther  remarks,  iiis  Lord- 
riiip  concIodMl  by  saying,  that  he  could  ateribe  the  oh- 
jtetion  fo  noiMmff  bni  maleffofenee  and  detpf ration, 

Mr  GerraiA'-^Mj  Lord,  I  eoine  here  not  to  be  the  ob« 
jfct  of  paiaoiud  abuse,  but  to  meet  the  justice  of  my 
ceuntry. 

Lord  Hendgrland.-^J  deal  re  you  will  behave  as  be- 
aaiBca  a  man  before  this  High  Court  I  wiU  not  suffer 
this  Conn  to  be  insulted. 

Mr  Gffmaitf.— My  Lord,  Ihr  be  it  from  me  to  IniulC 
tbitCoort. 

Lmrd  ffenderland  —Be  silent,  air. 

Mr  Ger'vd'L-^My  Lord— 

L9rd  Heiutertaad. — 1  deairr  yon  will  be  silent,  sir ! 

Lord  A»M/4Mi.— My  Lords,  an  objection  of  this  kind, 
coming  from  any  other  man,  1  should  conaider  as  a  very 
high  insalt  upon  the  dignity  of  this  Conrt ;  but,  coming 
fnai  him,  standing  in  the  peeyiiar  situation  in  which  he 
B04r  stands  at  the  bar,  charged  with  a  ciime  of  little  lesa 
than  treaaon,  the  insolence  of  his  objection  Is  swallowed 
up  in  the  atrocity  of  his  crime.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  relevancy  in  thia  objectinn. 

iymi  Danainan.''^  think  ynur  Lordahips  ought  to  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  either  in  one  shape  or  another. 

The  objection  tras  unanimously  disregarded. 

On  the  trial  of  William  Skirving,  another  Reformer, 
and,  by  all  accounts,  a  most  amiable  mnn, 

The  Lord  Jnatice  Clerk  proceeded  to  nominate  the  first 
iv»  of  the  Jury,  and  asked  the  pannel  if  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  theiti. 

ilfr  Skirvinff.'^l  object,  in  general,  to  all  those  who 
ate  membera  of  the  GoidsmithM*  Hall  Association;  and, 
ia  the  sromd  place,  I  would  object  to  nil  those  who  hold 
pl«ces  under  Government,  becnuse  this  is  a  pnisecntion 
bv  Govemmrut  against  me :  and,  therefore,  I  apprehend 
thej  cannot  with  freedom  of  mind  judge  in  a  case  where 
they  are  mafeiially  parties. 

L/ird  £jrib|fr9re.— -This  rentleman*s  objection  i«,  that 
bis  Jury  ought  to  consist  of  the  Convention  of  the  Fiiends 
of  the  Peuple;   that  every  person  wishing  to  support 


Government  ia  incapable  of  paasing  upon  his  assize; 
and,  by  making  this  objection,  the  pannel  is  avowing  that 
it  was  their  purpose  to  overturn  the  Government. 

L*»rd  Juetke  Clerk.-^Do  any  of  your  Lonlshipi 
think  otherwise  ?  I  dare  say  not. 

Objection  repelled. 

We  had  almoat  omitted  to  atate  that,  in  Margarot'a 
trial,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  fint  of  all,  aaked  the  pannal 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  his  jarymer. 

ilfr  Margatot  replied— I  have  no  persrnal  objastion  ; 
but  I  must  beg  to  know  by  what  law  you  l.ava  tha  pick- 
ing of  the  Jury,  and  that  you  alone  have  the  picKiug  of 
themP 

Lard  Abereromlie,^^H\%  Lordship  is  not  picking,  but 
naming  the  Jury,  according  to  the  cstabliahed  law,  and 
the  established  constitution  of  the  country;  and  tha 
gentleman  at  the  b.ir  haa  no  right  to  put  such  a  quetlioni 

The  above^  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which 
the  whole  of  these  Reformers— the  jMnne/^— were  treated 
by  the  Bench.  And  we  shall  now  itive  a  few  examples  of 
the  Mray  in  which  some  of  iht  witneuee  were  treatedt 
when  it  was  found  they  did  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  prosecution. 

James  Colder  sworn. 

Lord  ffetiderland. — What  is  your  trade  ? 

vf..^I  have  no  trade. 

Lord  jEiAr^rODC.— If  you  have  no  trade,  how  do  yoa 
live? 

^.— I  am  neither  a  placeman  nor  pensioner. 

I^ord  Jtutiee  C^Ar.— (Turning  him»elf  totheJudget.) 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  Lords  ? 

Lord  //ea</0rAin</.— What  do  you  call  yourself? 

jt. — A  Friend  of  the  People. 

^...You  don*t  live  by  that;  you  must  have  soma 
occupation  ? 

^.— I  am  maintained  by  my  father,  Donald  Calder« 
merrhant  in  Cromarty.* 

Lord  Juetiee  C/erAr.-~Ho!  my  Lords^  he  was  sent  up 
to  the  British  Convention. 

IPi/A#ss.— No»  my  Lords,  I  waa  not 

Lord  Advoeat€*'^l  understand  he  is  a  student  at  tha 
University. 

ji  — Yes !  I  am. 

Alexander  Aitcheetm  swom.-f 

Lord  Justice  Ckrk.-^Yon  are  not  come  here  to  giva 
dissertations  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  You  ara 
to  answer  to  facts  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollec- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  gi'eat  oath  you  have  take% 
answer  the  facts  th!it  are  asked  of  you. 

^...My  Lord,  I  wish  to  pay  all  dne  respect  to  yonr 
Lordship  and  this  Court;  but  I  consider  myself  as  In  the 
presence  not  onlv  of  your  Loi'dship,  but  also  as  In  tha 
presence  of  the  King  of  king4  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and, 
therefore,  as  nouiid  by  my  oaih,  to  say  everything  thHt  I 
can  consistently  with  truth,  to  exculpate  this  pannel 
%vhn,  I  am  sure,  is  an  innocent  man. 

Air  Solicitor  G^n^ro/.— Many  things  3'ou  have  now 
said,  tvill,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  do  more  hurt  than  good 
to  the  pannel. 


*  Mr  Colder  vms  afterwards  for  many  yeara  connected  with  the  London  newspaper  pres«.  For  anything  ttat  wa 
know,  he  ia  atill  alive,  in  retirement,  reaping  the  reward  of  his  early  enterprise  and  ability.  "  The  boy  Calder,**  aa 
the  Judge  termed  him  in  summing  up,  is  the  individual  mentioned  with  what  we  coneidered  impropei  levity  in  tha 
clever  hical  work,  **  Sketches  and  Legenda  of  Ciomarty,**  in  reAirring  to  the  Friends  qfthe  People  in  that  town.  Tha 
writer  la  evidently  ignorant  of  the  eventa  of  the  early  career  of  Mr  Calder ;  but  he  might  have  s  ewn  a  little  moie 
CMtiim.  Very  many  of  the  yonng  Reformere  of  the  1793^  were  afterwards  honourably  connected  with  tt.e  public 
pms  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  lealous  in  propagating  the  principles  they  had  early  imbibed. 
The  preachera  of  former  tiinea  couM  only  lift  up  a  aolitary  voice  in  behalf  of  truth ;  the  exiled  Reformcra  took  posses- 
sion of  a  more  powerful  engine.    Their  enemies  are  feeling  ita  eifrcta  now. 

t  Alexander  Aitcheaon  whom  we  see  mentioned  here«  and  whom  we  find  referred  to  in  other  trials,  waa  originally 
a  goldsmith  in  the  Parliament  Clo«e,  and,  if  we  remember  aright,  at  one  time  the  partner  of  Downle,  who  was  after- 
waida  tried  with  Watt  fur  high  tieason.  Aiicheion  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  fond  of  science ;  harbouring  a  grrat 
seal  in  a  amall  and  deformed  body.  He  gave  uo  his  business  and  studied  medicine,  warmly  embracing  the  Brown- 
aaian  doetrines  in  theory,  and  perhaps  moderately  supporting  his  belief  by  practices  He  «vas  employed  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  in  eompiling  and  arranging  the  papers  of  the  Statistical  Account.  He  suffered  much  in  his  literary  prnapects, 
and  conaequently  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  from  hia  connexion  with  the  Friends  of  the  People.  Mr  Altcheson 
aflarwanla  went  to  Perth  as  editor  and  a  principal  eoatribntor  to  the  Perth  Encyclopadia.  He  was  a  person  of  grrat 
bnmoar,  aim  pie-minded  and  warm-hearted,  an  enthuslaatic  Reformer,  brave  at  a  lion,  and  not  the  less  endeared  to 
bis  yeuDg  fiiends  that  they  ventured  to  take  pleaitnt  Ubarties  with  him.  In  the  book  before  oa,  It  ia  stated  that  ha 
Iticrtsad  aufgery  in  Perth. 
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WUntm.^mJQf  tbftt,  tiM  gcntlcoMO  of  tlM  Jory  viU 

I.or<f  JtftlJM  Cikrir  -»Mr  Solidim  Gtawml,  U  it  McA- 
IcM  to  put  anf  fnort  qncttioos  ta  this  man. 

Solicilor  GeneroL'^l  ihall  pat  no  mom,  mj  Loid* 

(WitnMi  «ras  ordered  to  withdraw.) 

L'trd  Jtflie€  Ckrk»^^?vA  him  oat,  Chta  1  Pot  him, 
•at  I 

WitncH,  Jife&fjon, 

Q.— Did  foa  crer  obtti  ve  anythinf  of  •  MdUioai  or 
riotooa  apprarance  in  the  Caafcntion  f 

^.-Nat  in  th«  leatL 

Q.— Did  joa  ever  hear  anything  mentioned,  or  vhif- 
pered  in  ihe  Coufention,  that  m^ht  tend  to  OTcrtora  the 
Coottitotion  ? 

^.«M.  Never. 

^..-Did  foa  orer  bear  aoirthliif  mentieiicd  there 
afalnal  placemen  and  penatooenf 

^.—^fteo. 

Mr  Marfforot.'-^Thtay  I  eappoee,  ia  the  aeditioa  that 
Ji  meuit  to  be  charg ed. 

Hq  further  quceiiona  were  put  to  thie  witnen. 

Muir  conducted  liis  own  defence,  which  he 
was  in  evefy  way  qualified  to  do,  both  from  pro. 
feastunal  knowledge  and  ability.  It  is,  however, 
less  thun  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
bar  to  find  it  stated  that  none  of  his  quondam 
brethren  cared  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  an 
individual  so  obnoxious  to  the  bench  and  to  the 
government  of  Scotland.  Muir's  alleged  crimes 
were,  lending  a  copy  of  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man," 
and  giving  away  several  copies  of  Volney's 
"  Dialogue  between  the  Governors  and  the 
Governed ;"  and  also  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
th^  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  read  an 
address  from  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  in 
Dublin  to  the  Delegates  for  Promoting  Reform 
In  Scotland.* 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  on  this  memorable  trial 
wa9  the  late  nnturious  Gilbert  Innes  of  Stow;  and 
nearly  the  whole  were  <*  countrj^gentlemen,"  and 
aftcrivurds  placemen  ;  Mr  Hocheid  of  Inverleith, 
at  whose  table  the  edifying  conversation  related 
above,  had  psissed,  being  one  of  the  former. 
"  A  Lawnmarket  Jury"  afterwards  became  ex- 
ceedingly docile  ;  but,  at  this  momentous  first 
triul,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  mak  sikker ; 
and  greater  precaution  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  parJcing,  Muir  confessed  the  crimes 
of  lending  the  books  and  pamphlets ;  but  he 
protested  against  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
persons  who  had,  at  their  own  pleasure,  erased 
his  name  from  the  books  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hull  Association.  Among  other  forcible  argu* 
ments,  he  urged  this: — 

I  demand  juttlcr.  L«t  me  be  tried  falrlj^not  hj  a 
jnry  of  the  AwociHtion  of  GoldtoiUht*  Hall,  not  by  a 
jury  of  the  Aatoclation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People_but 
by  men  iincoiuu'cted  with  either,  whoie  minda  cannot 
poNtibly  be  tuppoted  warped  witli  pnjiidiOM.  I  thrrrforr 
Bolemnly  protest,  that  no  penon  who  is  a  member  of  the 
AMociaiioti  In  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  should  or  can  be  of  the 
juiy  in  ray  trial. 

Hoi  eiior^G4Mrmi  Bhir  replied,  that  he  oonitdered 
this  objection  to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature. 
The  pMiitiel  Is  arcused  of  forming  associations  contrary 
to  the  Conititulloii,  and  he  presumes  to  object  to  those 
gentlemen  who  formed  asMiciations  in  its  defence.     With 


ffqoal  pffvpriely  might  the  panod  obfect  to  thrir  Lord* 
ships  OQ  ibe  bench  to  be  his  judgea  in  this  trial  i  their 
Lordships  had  sworn  to  delrnd  the  Constituiioii. 

Mr  4fifir._This  day,  I  will  not  descend  into  the 
qaibblei  of  a  lawyep,  I  ol^ea  ti»  three  genilemco,  not 
bacauss  they  aaatviated  ia  daleooe  of  tiM  const iiuiioo*  1, 
too,  as  well  as  they,  have  associated  ia  defence  of  the 
coottitutioib  Bat  my  olj'-ctioa  ia,  tlut  they*  by  an  act 
of  theirs,  have  publicly  accue»4  me  of  being  an  enemy 
to  the  amstitution,  have  already  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  and  liave  impoisd  upon  my  name  the 
acal  of  proscription. 

Loao  JusTicB  CLKmc.«.Tf  the  objections  of  the 
paanel  were  relevant,  it  would  extend  far  indeed  |  It 
would  go  to  every  person  who  had  taken  the  oaiha  in 
government.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  obfectioo,  and  I 
am  dear  lor  rppelling  it. 

LoaD  HaifDEBLAirii — I  can  aes  nntbing  inthenh* 
jection.  These  gentlrmen  entered  into  a  tocieiy  tor  a  psr« 
ticnlsr  purpose,  and  had  the  right  of  judging  of  the 
qnali6cation  of  their  members ;  they  did  not  think  Me 
Moir  or  his  friends  proper  membenu  In  no  trial  whalt 
ever  eonld  this  be  a  food  ol^ection. 

The  objection  was  repel Ird.  Mr  Moir,  liavevir,  con* 
tinned  to  repeat  it,  as  every  five  were  sworn* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr  Adam  of  this 

denial  of  justice  by  the  Court,  is  cited  above. 

The  evidence  brought  against  Muir  w*^  of 
the  most  disgraceful  kind.  One  indtviduaJ^ 
afterwards  notorious,  the  Rev.  Mr  Lapslie, 
minister  of  Cnmpsie,  who  had  been  the  inti- 
mate personal  friend  of  Mujr,  actually  attended 
the  sheriff  round  the  country,  ra|(iiig  pp  and 
attempting  to  suborn  evidence  against  him. 
This  very  despioable  clerical  fanatie,  if  he  waa 
nut  something  worse  than  a  fanatic,  was,  accord, 
ing  to  the  information  before  us,  afterwards  penr 
sioned  by  the  government— one  of  the  most  im^ 
pudent  things  ever  done  in  Scotland.  IVe  see 
it  is  inquired  if  the  name  of  LapgHe  does  not 
occur  in  the  Pension  list  yet.  I'he  fact  merita 
inquiry.  When  this  reverend  person  was  palled 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mufr  said— r 

Let  this  witness  bo  removed :  I  have  wump  objeetton* 
to  state  against  him. 

Mr  Lapslie  was  aooordingir  removed. 

Mr  Mnir. — I  have  said  that  I  have  many  objections 
to  state,  both  to  the  admisaibiiity  and  credibility  of  this 
witness.  My  delicacy  with  regard  t<i  that  man,  will,  at 
present,  permit  me  to  adduce  the  least  weighty  only ; 
for  I  mean  to  prove  the  most  important,  in  a  different 
shape,  in  a  crimiiud  prosecution  against  him,  when  ho 
and  I  shall  exchange  places  at  thia  bar.  I  know  not 
what  title  this  raverond  gentleman  has  to  act  as  an 
agent  for  the  Crown ;  but  this  I  offer  to  prove,  that  ho 
assisted  the  messengers  of  the  law  in  exploring  and 
citinff  witnesses  against  me ;  that  he  attend^  the 
shertils  in  their  different  visits  to  the  parishes  of  Oampsie 
and  KirkintiUoch ;  tlmt,  previously  to  the  precognition, 
he  conversed  with  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown ;  that  he 
attended  their  precognition,  put  questions  to  them,  and 
took  down  notes ;  nay,  more,  that,  without  being  cited 
by  the  Prosecutor,  he  offered  himaelf  ultroneotisly  against 
me,  and  insisted  tliat  his  declaration  should  be  taken  in 
the  unusual  fuim,  with  hia  oath  attending  it,  to  attsat 
its  truth. 

The  Lord  Advocate  would  not  dismiss  Lap* 

slie  ;t  but  (by  an  oversight,  perhaps)  he  allowed 

evidence  to  be  led  of  (he  vicious  interm^ddJipg 

of  that  person,  which  at  onoa  quashed  him  as  a 


*  The  pith  of  this  addreas  we  have  given  above,  in  the  quotation  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Qrattan. 
f  Mr  LHp»lie  was  aftarHsnlf  dtsiiiiguiahr^  |»y  l>ia  active  hosiility  to  Sunday  Schuolf,  Mia»ionary  Societj^  and  all 
lUcli  daugcruus  iuuovatians,  the  natural  fiuits  of  the  French  Rerolution  and  the  Fritud«  pf  l|is  Psopjf,    |iif  |f(# 
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iritnesi»  and  which  ouj^ht  to  have  dravn  ecela* 
»i  istt;;-il  censare  upon  him,  if  kirk  courts  had 
h>en  «s  strict  as  in  our  timps,  when  a  cierfryman 
vas  condemned  for  saying  grace  at  a  public  din- 
ner where  Mr  O'Connell  was  present. 

One  of  the  most  shameful  circumstances  of 
this  riiameful  trial  was  the  production  of  Ann 
Fisher,  a  woman  who  had  heen  in  the  service  of 
Muir's  family,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This 
species  of  evidence  was  strongly  and  indignantly 
stigmatized  in  Parliament.  "  The  domestic  and 
well-tutored  spy"  had  passed  intp  the  family  of 
a  collector  of  cess  from  that  of  Muir ;  and,  one 
way  or  other  she  had  got  her  lesson,  which  she 
repeated  volpibly,  and  greatly  to  the  admiration 
of  the  llench.  This  miserable  woman,*  in  re- 
ply to  the  interrogatories  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor, (Kohert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  the  Lord 
Advocate  at  the  period,)  went  into  matters  that 
had  never  once  been  either  charged  or  alluded 
to  ia  the  indictment ;  and  Muir  took  strong 
legal  objections  to  so  extraordinary  and  loose  ^ 
proceeding.  *'  What,"  he  asked,  **  is  the  pur- 
pose of  an  indictment,  but  to  specify  crimes. 

If  (his  if  now  to  be  adopted  as  law,  what  portion  re- 
nuiina  t »  ns  or  onr  luitional  liberties  is  for  ever  torn 
awajr.  Everything  is  insecure ;  an  indictment  will  no 
lonieer  be  n*gRrded  but  as  a  piece  of  unmeaning  pnper. 
The  unfortunate  man  who  receives  it  may  say,  I  am 
charged  with  robbery.  I  have  many  witnesses  lo  prove 
I  did  not  perpetmie  this  crime;  but  what  avails  preparing 
a  defence  ?  Koi  a  single  witne»s  may  prrhaps  be  adduced 
agiinst  me  for  that  offence.  1  may  never  hear  a  word 
of  it  in  oonit,  but  I  may  be  instantly  called  np<in  to  de- 
fend myself  against  a  charge  of  murder,  of  sedition,  or  of 
hi/h  tieason.  In  short,  if,  under  the  tpecioiis  pretence 
of  bring  nliowed  to  intnHluce  what  Is  not  specified  in  the 
ItbrI  to  aupport  its  generality,  yon  establish  a  precedent 
of  this  kind,  you  strtlce  the  fatal  blow  against  individual 
security,  and  of  general  s^feiy. 

•  ••••• 

This  qnestion  is  of  little  importance  to  the  individual 
who  ie  now  si  niggling  for  the  liberties  of  hia  country. 
Bat  the  eyes  of  your  children  will  be  fixed  upon  this 
ttUl.  and  they  will  tieiiible  and  shudder  at  the  preca- 
d<  at  {  I  feel  for  the  country — I  feel  lor  posterity — I  will 
not  sanction  thr  procedure  which  is  to  produce  to  both 
a  system  of  injustice,  of  luin,  and  of  murder  I 

The  Court  at  once  overruled  all  objections ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  observe  that  a  single  legal 
objection  was  ever  sustained  in  any  one  of  these 


trials.  The  hair-dresser  who  daily  attended 
Muir  was  also  brought  against  him ;  but,  unlike 
the  maid-servant,  he  was  a  reluctant  witness — and 
he  contradicted  her  io  many  points.  We  shall 
not  cite  Muir's  indignant  commentary  to  the 
jury  upon  this  woman's  evidence,  lett  it  might 
be  fancied  a  coloured  pleading  for  himself ;  but 
the  evidence  of  one  who  had,  too  probably^  been 
instructed  "  to  ]le  in  wait  to  take  her  watch, 
and  mark  to  destruction  those  that  fed  her/' 
may  he  viewed  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
evidence  upom  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
demned. 

She  saw  at  that  time,  a  good  qaany  country  people 
coming  about  Mr  Muir*s  father*s  shop;  that  Mr  Muir 
has  frequently  said  to  these  country  people,  that  Mr 
Paine*s  biiok  was  a  good  book  ;  that  she  has  frequently 
bought  this  book  for  people  in  the  shop,  and  that  this 
was  sometimes  at  the  desire  of  Mr  Muir,  and  soroetimts 
at  that  of  these  people.  She  bought  both  the  first  and 
second  part  of  Paine,  at  different  times,  and  when 
she  returned  with  them,  she  sometimes  laid  them  on  the 
table,  and  sometimes  gave  them  to  the  people ;  that  she 
bought  two  diffi-rent  parti  at  different  times,  for  Al^xandfT 
Muir,  Mr  Muir^  uncle.  She  was  sent  for  a  copy  by  Mr 
John  Muir,  hatter;  but  is  not  sure  whether  or  not  she 
got  it.  Th.it  John  Muir  was  much  pressed  upon  .by  the 
pannel  to  nurchase  the  book ;  that,  to  the  be«t  of  her 
rememb*ance,  she  bought  one  for  one  Barclay;  that  bhe 
knows  Mr  Muir*s  liair-divsser,  Thomas  Wil>4in,  and  she 
has  heard  Mr  Muir  advising  him  to  buy  Paiiie*s  '*  Rights 
of  Man,**  and  to  keep  them  in  his  shop  to  enlighten  the 
people,  as  it  confuted  Mr  Burke  entirely;  she  read  this 
hook  hrrself,  and  got  it  in  her  master's  hou«e;  that  6he 
has  seen  one  copy  on  fine  paper,  and  one  or  two  coarse 
ones;  that,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance,  she  has  seen 
the  Paisley  Declaration  on  Mr  Muir*^  table,  and  some* 
times  in  the  dininK-i'0<«m  ;  that  she  thinks  she  has  seen 
the  Dialogue  In  Mr  Muir*s  rnom,  and  has  heard  him 
read  it,  in  presence  of  his  mother,  sister,  and  others,  in 
his  father*s  back  shop;  that  Mr  Muir  said,  it  was  very 
clever,  and  wrote  by  one  VofneiCtf  one  of  the  fir»t  wits 
in  Fiance ;  that  she  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  Th€ 
Patriot;  that  she  thinks  she  has  he^rd  part  ot  the  Paisley 
Declaration  read  by  Mr  Muir  in  the  said  back  shop,  in 
presence  of  somebody,  that  bfing  >he  common  place  whee 
lie  read  these  books;  that  she  has  been  sent  from  the 
back  shop,  up  stairs  for  some  books;  'hat  she  does  not 
recollect  whether  he  thus  read  these  books  on  a  market 
day ;  and  that  she  has  known  him  read  some  Kiench 
law  books;  that  she  has  heard  him  speak  about  Reform 
and  Members  of  Parliament;  that,  ifeverybodyhada  vote, 
he  would  be  made  Member  fur  Calder;  that  Members  of 
Parliament  were  to  have  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a-day; 


and  drrds  were  the  sul»ject  of  several  clever  caricatures  by  Kay  of  Edinburgh,  who  must  have  been  a  Radical  genius. 
In  a  l^ife of  Muir,  by  Mr  Peter  Mackenzie,  we  find  Lapslie  thus  described  :— *<  The  reverend  gentleman,  to  whom  wp 

refer,  had  known  Mr  Muir  from  hia  infancy.     They  were  bosom  friends, 

"  Coupled  and  Hnkrd  together 
¥^ith  all  rellgioui  »trength  or  sacred  vows.** 
And,  after  Mr  Mntr  had  gone  to  the  bar,  and  was  rising  to  eminence,  this  reverend  friend  not  only  kept  np  a  cor. 
respotidence  with  him,  but  used  freq'iently  to  sojoom  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  hia  parents,  and  to  poor  into  their 
ears  swert  words  of  praise,  about  their  darling  son.  He  thus  acquired  their  unbounded  confidence.  He  applauded 
the  political  tenets  of  Mr  Muir.  Nay,  he  was  himself  a  Reformer — at  least,  he  pietended  to  be  so,  and  actually  re- 
coiu mended  some  of  the  very  books  for  which,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr  Muir  was  afterwards  condemned  for  the  having  in  his 
poaaeseion.  But  the  moment  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  denounced  Mr  Muir,  that  moment  this  minister  of  religran 
turned  Bpon  him  like  a  serpent.  His  own  sting  would  have  been  powerless,  because,  for  aught  that  appeared,  Mr 
Mair  had  nerer  uttered  one  syllable  in  his  presence  of  a  criminal  or  seditious  nature  ; — but,  in  order  to  supply  that 
drttciency,  he  did  not  seiople  to  fish  for  evidence  against  him  in  every  quarter  where  he  thouffht  he  would  be  successful 
He  attended  the  initiatory  examination  of  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  befoie  the  Sheriff,  and  *  coaxed  them 
to  apeak  out.*  And  so  great  whs  his  zeal  for  the  prosecadoD,  that,  when  the  trial  itself  drew  nigh,  he  left  his  parish, 
and  volantarily  journeyed  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  forty  milea,  and,  witkoul  bting  t^bptBnaed^  he  aeiaally  attempted 
to  plant  bimtelf  ia  the  witnetses*  box,  as  an  evidence  for  the  Crown,  in  regard  to  tacts  vuich  must  now  rest  with  hli 
•vn  GOoKi«*nce.  These  things  are  not  exaggerated — they  vere  proved  on  the  trhtl  ;  and  other  facts  of  a  mofs 
sickeniag  description,  were  about  to  be  unfolded  by  Mr  Muir,  %vben  he  was  pradently  stopped  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate^ wao^  with  all  hia  seal  fur  the  prosecution,  could  not  defend  such  evidence.*' 

*  AccordMff  IS  a  note  to  Iba  Trial,  tbia  voaitta  tank  into  tha  loivsrt  pmttUtttipn,  and  disd  In  utisr  aslasry  ift 
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sad  tbtt,  in  that  cnw,  there  would  lie  none  bnt  honcet 
men  to  keep  the  Consthution  clear  $  that  ihe  has  heard 
it  nid,  by  Mr  Muir,  that  France  waa  the  moet  flourish- 
ing nation  in  the  world,  as  they  had  abolished  tyranny 
and  got  a  free  goremment ;  that  che  heard  him  say  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  was  very  good,  but  that 
many  abuses  liad  crept  in  which  requirai  a  thorough 
Reform ;  that  the  courts  of  law  required  Reform  also, 
for  they  got  their  money  for  doing  nothing  but  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death  upon  poor  creaiuies;  and 
that  it  was  a  useless  parade  of  their  coming  into  Glas- 
gow. 

Such  were  the  witneflses,  such  the  offences,  for 
which  Muir  was  condemned  to  the  punishment 
of  a  felon. 

Muir's  address  to  the  jary  was  long,  able,  and 
eloquent.  Much  as  we  regret  to  mutilate  so 
perfect  a  whole,  we  must  select  a  few  passages. 
The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lapslie, 
and  the  plncing  the  servant  girl  in  the  witness- 
box,  had  especially  excited  the  manly  indigna- 
tion of  Muir.  In  this  generous  strain,  he  ad- 
dressed that  obdurate  jury  upon  the  disgusting 
theme  of  domestic  espionage : — 

Gentlemen,  The  witness  next  swears  to  a  fact  which 
must  rouse  your  keenest  indignation.  Vigilant  has  this 
Amily-spy  been  in  the  course  of  her  duty.  She  tells  you 
what  books  she  has  seen  on  my  table,  &c.  -Gentlemen, 
from  this  moment  lock  up  your  libraries.  If  they  are 
extensive,  as  you  have  heard  mine  is,  there  is  no  crime  in 
the  whole  decalogue  of  which,  by  the  testimony  of  your 
own  servants,  you  may  not  be  found  guilty.  The  poi- 
session  of  Plato,  of  Harrington,  or  of  Humr,  will  mark 
you  down  for  Republicans.  The  misfortune  of  having 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet  will  cause  the  shipwreck  of  your 
feith,  and  ntigmatize  you  as  the  disciples  of  the  con- 
queror of  Mecca.  Well  do  I  congratulate  the  L.ord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland.  He  has  discovered  a  new  region  in 
the  sphere  of*  criminality — he  will  not  merely  confine 
Ikimself  to  one  voyage  of  discovery,  but,  along  with  his 
associates^  he  will  make  many  voyages  to  this  fertile 
land,  and  return  home  loaded  with  many  valuable  car- 
goes. Rut  seriousness  becomes  this  place.  Can  it  be 
believed,  that,  in  the  close  of  the  18th  century — that  this 
night — the  servants  of  a  man  should  be  examined  con. 
ceming  what  particular  books  he  may  have  had  in  his 
house,  and  that  the  proof  of  possession  of  particular 
books  may  ruin  his  reputation — sweep  away  bis  pro- 
perty— and  deprive  him  of  life  ! 

Gentlemen,  The  libel  charges  me  with  **  felonioutlif 
circulating  *  A  Dialogue  between  the  Govemora  and  the 
Governed,' "  extracted  from  the  **  Ruins**  of  Voiney.  This 
Dialogue  is  narrated  in  the  indictment,  and  it  is  charged 
to  be  felonious  and  seditious.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
this  Dialogue  which  is  not  true.  Alas!  in  colours  but 
too  faithful,  it  delineates  the  mournful  history  of  six 
thouNind  years — the  crimes  of  despots,  and  the  artifices 
of  impostors,  to  subjugate  and  to  blind  the  people.  It  is 
purely  abstracted.  It  is  entirely  speculativeb  To  no 
particular  nation,  much  lera  to  England,  does  it  allude — 
if  to  any,  It  must  be  to  France  under  the  ancient  system. 
Yet  this  Dialogue  is  libelled  as  seditious  and  inflamma- 
tory. The  truth  is,  the  crime  of  sedition  must  be  brought 
home  against  me,  and  the  possession  of  mny  book,  as  well 
as  that  of  Voiney,  might  be  employed  to  substantiate  it. 
Let  us  hear  what  the  witness  says  concerning  the  ^^ftU 
ohioua**  circulation.  She  heard  me  read  it  in  presence  of 
my  mother,  sister,  and  some  other  people-.that  I  said  it 
was  very  clever,  and  done  by  one  of  the  first  wits  in 
Vranoe.  Who  were  those  <-  other  people**  that  were  in 
company  with  my  mother  and  sister,  when  I  read  it  ? 
tier  accuracy,  so  much  extolled  by  the  Court,  again 
totally  fails  her  here.  But  the  propagation  of  sedition 
must  nut  be  confined  to  a  mother  and  a  sister— it  must 
have  a  wider  range:  •«  other  pfopk present  /**  And,  found- 
ing upon  his  beloved  generality,  the  prosecutor  has  rm- 
on  to  argae  thai  there  might  hare  been  a  full  company 


— ^  nnmerons  meeting— nay,  an  immense  congregation ! 

Gentlemen,  Yon  have  heard  the  testimcmy  of  Fishei , 
and  are  these  the  aru  by  which  I  am  to  lali  ?  I  again 
say,  that,  if  you  leceive  such  testimony,  you  for  evir 
destroy  domestic  society — ^you  blast  the  sweets  of  family 
confidence.  And  is  it  not  sufficient  to  weep  over  public 
calamities,  without  thinking,  that,  when  we  retire  to  our 
own  homes,  we  must  be  obliged  to  oonflne  ourselves  in 
dismal  solitude,  guarded  by  suspicion  and  by  danger, 
where  no  kindred  affections  can  enter,  and  where  im 
reciprocal  consolation  can  be  admitte  i  ? 

And  the  exculpatory  evidence  which  he  led  was 
of  the  most  honourable  Icind.  /  roong  the  witnesses 
were  the  late  excellent  Davi  1  Dale  of  New  Lan. 
nrk — who  was  one  of  the  original  Friends  of  the 
People^  and  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Star  Inn  of  Glasgow — and  several  other  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers.  They  all  concurred  in 
asserting  that  Muir  had  counselled  calmness  in 
deliberation,  and  quiet  and  good  order  in  their 
proceedings,  and  only  the  pursuit  of  constitu- 
tional Reform  in  Parliament ;  that  he  inculcated 
a  firm  attachment  to  the  King  and  constitution 
in  his  addresses  to  the  People,  and  disapproved 
of  violent  party  books  and  pamphlets.  -  '1  hough 
these  witnesses  were  generally  in  the  respectable 
ranks  of  middle  life,  one  was  an  humble  country, 
man,  but  an  elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  an  estimable 
character,  who  had  been  called  for  the  Crown. 
The  Lord  Advocate  allowed  himself  to  sneer  at 
"  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Bar,"  associating 
with  this  respectable  individual.  The  Tories 
had  not  then,  nor  indeed  until  now,  become  su 
very  civil  and  courteous  to  "  operatives,"  but 
especially  *<  Conservative  operatives." 

The  next  witness  is  John  Barclay,  that  old  and  vener- 
able pel  son,  whom  you  saw  adduc^  as  a  witness  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  who  informs  you  that  we  were  elders  in 
the  same  parish— the  parish  of  Calder,in  which  thelNnds 
of  my  father  are  situated.  Gentlemen,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, in  speaking  of  this  virtuous  and  venerable  old  man, 
exclaimed  with  insolent  contempt,  **  Such  men  as  these 
are  the  companions,  and  such  men  as  these  are  the  fi  lends 
of  Mr  Muir  f  **  Yes  ;  1  tell  the  Lord  Advocate—!  tell  the 
aristocracy  of  Scotland—I  glory  more  in  the  friendshif* 
of  such  an  old,  poor,  and  virtuous  man,  than  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  highest  titled  Peer  who  derives  the  sources  of 
his  guilty  grandeur  from  the  calNmities  of  the  Pe«)ple; 
who  wrings  out  a  splendid  but  a  miserable  revenue  fiuui 
their  soiiow  and  distiTss,  from  their  teaia  and  from  their 
blood,  which  he  iquanders  in  dissipation,  to  the  loiiu  of 
private  virtue  and  to  the  contamination  of  public  morale. 

At  one  period  of  Muir's  speech,  when  he  went 
into  the  legal  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  sedition,  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  probably  fancied  such  fine-spun  theories 
an  uncivil  delay  of  their  dinners,  which  could 
not  be  eat  in  comfort  until  they  had  done  the 
duty  they  had  met  for.  Mr  Muir  instantly 
noticed  it,  and  said : — 

Gentlemen,  if,  whether  right  or  wrong,  you  have  come 
here  determined  to  find  me  guilty,  say  so  boldly,  openly, 
and,  let  me  add,  honestly — resort  nut  to  idle  pretexts  and 
expedienu  to  justify  a  stretch  of  poiver.  The  unpre- 
judiced eye  will  soon  penetrate  into  these  pretexts,  and 
the  determination  will  soon  receive  the  contempt  and 
indignation  of  mankind. 

Muir  thus  concluded  his  long  address  :-*- 
What,  then,  has  been  my  crime?  Not  the  lending  to 
a  relation  a  copy  of  Mr  Paine's  works—not  the  giving 
away  to  another  a  few  numbers  of  an  innocent  and  ooiw 
stitutionai  publication— buc  my  crime  isforhammpdareei 
to  bet  aecusrainp  to  the  (meomre  </  my  JeeUe  abiHtkt,  a 
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Htiniioiu  aAdmeihe  advoeatgfor  an  equal  reprMnlation 
9ftkM  Ptapia  m  tk»  Haune  oftha  People — for  haring 
iand  to  aceoBipliah  z  uiMiare,  by  legal  meant,  which 
VII  to  diBiiiiith  the  weight  of  thdr  tazn,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  profusion  of  their  blood.  Gentlemen,  from 
mj  \ufaMj  to  thli  moment.  I  have  devociHl  myself  to  the 
ciBse  of  the  Ptoplo.  It  is  a  good  CaVse— it  shall 
rLTniLiTu.r  nuiVAiL— rr  shall  nNALLv  triumph. 
Ssfy  then,  opci>ly  in  your  verdict— if  you  do  condemn 
mt,  whids  1  presume^  you  will  not— that  it  is  for  my 
attschmsBt  to  this  cau^e  alone,  and  not  for  those  rain 
sad  wretched  preteits  stated  in  the  indictment,  intended 
eiily  to  colour  and  disguise  the  real  motives  of  my  accn- 


Tbe  tDmnning  up  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
the  ever-famoiis  Braxfield,  looki,  in  this  report^ 
tt  if  it  were  **  nothing  extenuate ;"  but  such 
VBS  the  violent  character  and  the  homely  atyle 
of  the  man.  **  The  question  for  consideration," 
he  remarked,  wa»^- 

**  Is  the  pannel  guilty  of  sedition,  or  Is  he  not  ?  Now, 
Wfbte  this  question  can  be  answered,  two  things  must  be 
sttsndcd  to  that  rsquire  no  pruof.  Firji^  That  the  Bri- 
tish  Consti lotion  is  the  best  that  ever  was  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  better. 
For  is  not  every  man  secure  ?— 'does  not  every  man  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  and  tit  safely  under  his 
own  ic-tree  ?  The  hat/  circumstance  is,  that  there  was 
a  spirit  of  seditloe  in  this  country  last  winter,  which 
made  every  good  man  very  uneasy.  Yet  Mr  Muir  had, 
at  that  tinse,  gone  about  among  ignorant  country  people^ 
asking  thorn  foiget  their  work,  and  told  them  that  a 
itl^rm  waa  absolutely  necessary  for  prsserving  their 
hbrrty,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  they  would 
never  have  thought  was  in  danger.  His  Lord«hip  did 
not  doubt  that  this  would  appear  to  them,  as  it  did  to 
hisr,  to  bo  sedition. 

T^  neat  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  the  outlawry. 
Running  away  from  justice— <Aof  was  a  maik  of  guilt. 
Bnt,  bnides  running  away,  the  prisoner  had  gone  to 
FranoBb  and  pretend*^  to  have  had  iiifluence  with  thoee 
wretches,  the  leading  men.  [This  pretension  was  alto- 
gHher  an  assumption  of  his  lordship.]  What  kind  of 
folk  were  they  ?  And  his  Lordship  snid,  he  never  liked 
the  French  mfl  hie  day»^  but  now  he  hated  them* 

The  pannel*8  harangntng  such  multitudes  of  ignorant 
weavers,  about  their  grievances,  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  worst  conseqiienees  to  the  pence  of  the  nation, 
and  the  safety  of  our  glorious  constitution. 

Mr  Muir  might  have  known,  that  no  attention  could 
be  paid  to  such  a  rabble.  JVhat  right  had  they  to  te^e- 
tentagionf  He  could  have  told  them  that  the  ParllH. 
ment  would  never  listen  to  their  petition.  How  cotild 
tbcy  think  of  it  ?  A  government  in  every  country  should 
be  jost  likea  corporation  ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  made 
up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be 
represented.  As  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but 
personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ? 
what  security  for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ?  They 
aiay  pack  up  all  their  property  on  their  baclcs,  and  leave 
tlie  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  but  landed  pro* 
pcrty  cannot  be  removed.' 

Tfae  tendency  of  the  p^nncPs  conduct,  was  plainly  to 
pramoto  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and,  if  what  was  demanded 
was  not  given,  to  take  it  by  force.  His  Lordship  had  not 
the  snallcst  doubt  that  the  Jury  were,  like  himself,  con- 
vinced of  the  panne rs  guilt,  and  desired  them  to  return 
a  rerdict  as  would  do  them  honour. 

The  Court  retired  at  two  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
met  again  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  .when 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  utwnimotutly  fludiug  the  pan« 
ael  •*  goaUy  of  the  crimes  Ubelled.'* 

And,  now,  the  punUkment  was  to  he  con- 
aiderpd.  Lord  Henderland,  the  father  of  the 
preient  Whig  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland — and 
ve  find  many  such  happy  changes  now-a-days — 
nfter  expatisttng  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
offence^  gravely  remarked,  that-~ 


BanishmeDt  would  he  improper,  as  it  #ou1d  only  be 
sending  to  another  country,  a  man,  where  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  exciting  the  same  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  sowing,  with  a  plentiful  hand,  sedition.  Whipping 
was  too  seveie  and  disgraorful,  the  more  especially  to  a 
man  who  had  bore  his  character  and  rank  in  life.  And 
impri^onment,  he  considered,  would  be  but  a  tempomry 
^uuisiiment,  wUeii  the  criminal  would  be  again  let  loose, 
and  so  again  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  people.  There 
remains  but  one  punishment  in  our  law,  and  it  irrnng 
hie  very  heart  to  menion  it,  viz.  TaANSPuaTATiow. 
It  was  a  duty  his  lAirdship  considered  he  owed  to  his 
oonntrymeu  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  situation  in  which  ha 
sat,  as  the  punishment  due  to  the  panuers  crimes.  His 
Lordship  observed,  it  was  extraordinaiy  that  a  gentlemsn 
of  his  description,  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  talents  he 
possessed,  should  be  guilty  of  a  crime  deserving  such  a 
punishment ;  bnt  he  saw  no  alternative ;  for  what  secu- 
rity could  we  have  against  his  fuiuio  operations,  but  a 
removal  from  his  country,  to  a  place  where  he  could  do 
no  further  harm?  His  lordship  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  pannel  should  be  recommitted  to  prison, 
there  to  remain  till  a  proper  opportunity  should  offer  for 
transporting  him  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  might  appoint,  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  d.tte  of  the  sentence ;  and  that 
he  should  not  return  within  that  period,  under  the  pain 
of  death. 

In  this  righteous  opinion,  every  judge  con- 
curred, each  vindicating  his  judgment  by  a  few 
characteristic  pedantic  quiddities.  The  whole 
matter  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  previously 
arranged  and  concerted  with  the  Government. 
The  Justice  Clerk  hesitated  between  transporta- 
tion for  H/e  or  for  fourteen  years;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  inclined  to  the  merciful  side.  Before 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  while  it  was  re- 
cording, Muir  rose  and  said — "  My  Lords,  I  have 
only  a  few  worde  to  eay,  I  shall  not  animadvert 
upon  the  severity  or  the  leniency  of  my  sentence* 
Were  I  to  be  led  this  moment  from  the  bar  to 
the  scaffold,  1  should  feel  the  same  calmness 
and  serenity  which  I  now  do.  My  mind  telle  me 
thai  I  have  acted  agreeably  to  my  conecience,  and 
thni  I  have  engaged  in  a  good,  a  just,  and  a 
GLORIOUS    cauee — a    cause    which,    sooner   or 

LATER,  MUST  AND  WILL   PREVAIL,  AND^  BY  TIMBIjIT 
reform,  save  this  country  from  DESTRUCTION." 

With  inexpressible  loathing  and  disgust,  we 
turn  from  these  scenes  of  injustice  in  its  wor«t, 
its  legalized  forms,  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of 
Muir.  He  lay  for  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh 
jail ;  but  was,  we  believe^  for  some  months  in 
the  hulks  before  the  discussion  took  place  in 
Parliament,  which  brought  no  alleviation  to  his 
sufferings.  While  in  prison  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  much  visited  by  the  sympathizing  Reformers 
of  the  middle  rank,  and  by  those  of  that  class 
of  men  who,  first  in  every  country,  ''hear  the 
truth  gladly ;"  but  his  former  associates  in  higher 
station,  and  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  had  all 
fallen  away,  scared  or  discouraged  by  the  blast 
of  adversity.  In  a  Life  of  Muir,  published  some 
years  ago  by  Mr  Peter  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow.itis 
stated  that  those  trying  scenes,  and  parting  with 
his  unfortunate  son,  completely  broke  down  the 
constitution  of  the  elder  Muir. 

He  was  struck  w  th  a  shock  of  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  And  his  poor  mother,  so  powerful 
waa  her  affection  for  her  devoted  son,  periled  her  own 
life,  by  making  frequent  excursions  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat  in  the  winter  of  1793,  la  order  that  she  migfat  again 
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catch  a  glimpM  of  him,  and  giye  Tent  to  h«r  agonised 
feeliuj^ 

During  the  last  of  these  e^^cursiona,  hut  before  ahe 
could  approach  qear  enough  to  recognise  him,  the  ves- 
sel in  which  Mr  Muir  was,  got  under  weigh.  And,  if 
the  agony  of  morals  could  have  any  effect  on  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  the^  very  elements  at  that  time  would 
have  Stood  motionless  on  account  of  Thomas  Muir. 

One  of  the  last  requests  he  made  to  his  parents  was, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  small  pocket  Bible ;  and  we  men- 
tiim  that  circumstance,  because  it  will  be  seen  how 
highly  he  prised  tluit  precious  relic,  and  bow  miracu- 
lously it  preserved  his  life  under  the  extniordinary 
vicissitudes  that  afterwards  befell  him. 

There  were  eighty-three  convicts  on  board  the  Sur- 
prise transport,  which  carried  him  from  England.  His 
fellow-Reformers,  Palmer,  Skirving,  and  MiM^rot, 
were  among  them.  But  there  was  another  Individual 
of  a  very  different  description,  indeed,  in  whose  society 
Mr  Muir  at  one  time  little  thought  he  could  sojourn  for 
a  single  hour.  This  was  a  man  of  tlie  name  of  Hen- 
derson, belonging  to  Glasgow,  who  had  b^en  tried  there 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  about  two  years 
before,  for  the  Murder  of  his  wife.  And,  strange  to 
tell,  Mr  Muir  had  been  his  counsel.  He  pled  success- 
fully for  him,  as  Henderson *8  jury,  instead  of  a  verdict 
of  Murder,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Culpable  Homicide, 
which  saved  the  culprit*sneck,  and  now  he  was  going 
to  expiate  his  crime  under  a  like  sentepce  of  transporta- 
tion for  fourteen  years  I — O  tempora  !  O  mores  ! 
What  a  commentary  on  the  different  degrees  of  punish- 
ment ! 

There  is  hut  one  private  letter  of  Muir's  found 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  addressed  from  the 
hulks  to  a  friend  at  Cambridge^  upon  the  eve  of 
Muir's  departure  from  England.  It  does  equal 
honour  to  his  religious  sensibility  and  his  steady 
faith. 

My  Deab  Fbiekd,— I  received  youn  at  Edinburgh 
with  the  »inc<'re8t  plea<iure ;  jotir  sentiments  and  mine 
are  equally  ncronlant— the  great  lesson  we  h»ve  to  leain 
in  this  world  is  submission  and  rfsignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  lesson  strikes  upon  the  hi>art,  not  hy  the 
/i*rceof  cold  and  ab8tmct«*d  precept,  bnt  by  the  example 
of  Him  ulio  WHS  ihe  object  of  all  suff'i*ririgs,  and  the 
pHttein  nf  all  peifection.  Much  need  have  I  to  be  tauKht 
in  his  school.  Hurled,  as  it  wera,  In  a  moment,  fnim 
some  of  th**  most  polished  societies  in  Rdinburjth 
and  London,  into  one  of  the  hulks  upon  the  Thames, 
where  every  mouth  is  opened  to  blaspheme  God 
and  every  hand  stretched  out  to  injure  a  neighbour,  I 
onnnot  divest  myself  of  ihe  feelings  of  nature.~I  cannot 
but  lament  my  situation  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of 
immoi'iality,  founded  upon  our  oimmon  Christianity, 
alas!  I  might  accuse  the  Father  of  sU  Justice  and  of 
»ll  Mercy  with  severity.  But,  blessed  be  God,  every. 
tiling  in  the  Kieat  system  of  nature,  everything  in  the 
irtle  system  of  individual  man,  cortesponds  with  the 
ireat  dispensations  of  the  gospel,  and  demonstrates  its 
I  iBcar.y. 

Much  consolation  does  the  reflertlon  noiv  aflbrd  me, 
tii!tt  in  pronpfrity  I  always  retrarded  this  leTeUiion  of 
Heaven  with  the  most  profound  reverence. 

In  solitary  exile  there  is  a  d'gniiy,  there  is  a  conscious 
pride,  which,  even  independent  of  ph.losophy,  may  sup. 
port  the  mind  ;  hut  I  question  much,  if  any  of  the 
illustrious  of  ancient  ages  could  have  supported  an  exile 
similar  to  mine  sum»unded  by  the  veriest  outrasts  of 
society,  without  the  aid  of  religion  and  of  the  example  of 
Jrsua 

I  have  been  separated  from  Mr  Palmer— he  is  In  one 
hulk,  I  am  in  a  different  one.  The  separation  is  an  act 
of  nnnecmary  rnielty. 

My  slste  of  health  is  poorly.  The  seeds  of  a  consump- 
tion, I  apprehend,  ere  planted  in  my  breast.  I  suffer  no 
acute  pain,  but  daily  experience  a  gradual  decay. 

Of  everything  relating  to  my  future  destina^oni  I  ^ 
lUterly  ignorant. 


Hononr  ma  by  your  correspondence.    I  am  sars  it 
will  ameliorate  my  heart. 
Farewell  1  ray  truly  worthy  end  respectable  friend. 

Muir  and  Palmer  lay  so  long  in  the  ulks  tkai 
Skirving  and  Margarot  were  shipped  off  in  the 
Surprise  transport  along  with  them.  There 
was  ^n  attempt  to  mutiny  in  the  ship ;  and  9^ 
time-serving  ofiicer^  to  reeoromeiid  himaelf,  en- 
deavoured to  fasten  the  crime  upon  two  of  the 
Scottish  patriots,  Palmer  and  Skirving.  Bnt 
their  innocence  was  clearly  estahliahed.  They 
were  active  and  useful  in  preserving  o^der. 
Though  some  base  Q^tures  wer^  found  ii^  the 
colony,  the  banished  men,  uppn  the  whole^  xa^% 
with  great  sympathy  and  kindnepa.  The  medi- 
cal officers  were,  at  all  times,  particularly  kind 
and  attentive  to  them.  Medicine,  we  appre- 
hend, must  be  a  more  liberal  and  humanizing 
profession  than  arms.  The  Governor  of  the 
infant  penal  colony,  Captain  Hunter^  himself  a 
Scotchman,  was  disposed  to  distinguish  between 
these  unfortunate  men,  and  the  burglars^  thieves^ 
and  homicides,  sent  out  to  his  care.  Muir  espe- 
cially^  from  his  youth,  his  disinterested  enthur 
siasm,  and  the  horrible  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  is  related^  in  Dr  Lang's  late  history 
of  the  colony,  that  ''  everything  which  en- 
lightened delicacy  could  suggest  had  been  done 
by  Governor  Hunter,  to  render  Muir's  situation, 
and  that  of  his  unfortunate  friends,  as  little 
painful  as  possible."  A  letter  from  Governor 
Hunter,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Leith,  written 
a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  convicti, 
contains  the  following  passage : — 

<<  N.  S.  Wales,  16th  Oct  1795. 

"  The  four  gentlemen  whom  the  activity  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  £ainburgh  provided  fur  our  cobny,  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  separately,  since  my  arrivid 
here.  They  seem,  all  of  them,  gifted  in  the  powers  of 
conversation.  Muir  was  the  first  I  saw.  I  thought 
hun  a  sensible  young  man,  of  a  very  retired  turn,  which 
certainly  his  situatiuu  in  this  country  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging.  He  said  nothuig  on  the 
severity  of  his  fate,  but  seemed  to  bear  his  circimistances 
with  a  proi^er  degree  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  Skir- 
ving was  the  next  I  saw ;  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
sensible,  well-informed  man— not  young,  perhaps  fifty. 
He  is  fond  of  farming,  and  has  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  makes  good  use  uf  it,  which  will,  by  and 
by,  turn  to  his  advantage.  Palmer  paid  me  the  next 
visit ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  turbulent,  restless  kind  of  man. 
It  may  be  so — but  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  1  have  seen  nothing  of  that  disposition  in  him 
since  my  airivaL 

Shortly  afterwards,  Muir  wrote^ 

''  I  am  pleased  with  my  situation,  as  much  as  a  man 
can  be,  seimrated  from  all  he  loved  and  respected. 
Palmer,  Skirving,  and  myself,  live  in  the  ntmnet  har^ 
niony.  Of  our  treatment  here,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  Gratitude  will  for  ever  bind  me  to  the  officers, 
civil  and  militar}'.  I  have  a  neat  little  house  here,  and 
another  two  miles  distant,  at  a  jfarm  across  the  water, 
which  I  purdiased.  When  any  money  is  transmitted^ 
cause  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  be  laid  out  at  the 
Cape,  or  at  Rio,  in  rum,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  which  are 
invmluaUe,  and  the  only  mtdinm  of  uaefaange,**  Ac. 

Dividing  his  time  between  labouring  his  Ana* 
tralian  fields  with  bis  own  hands,  and  conge. 
aUI  studies   Mttir  iqpeai  aboitt  %  ffM  and  • 
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half  10  eomparative  tranquillity.*  Hit  fate,  and 
that  of  the  other  patriots,  bad  excited  the 
•trooge«t  interest  in  America;  andi  ^pcordini? 
to  Mr  Mackenziey  ^  few  irenerout  individuaU 
fitted  oot  a  veeeel  at  Nev  York,  for  a  pretended 
voyage  to  China;  but  of  whicb  the  oiyect  vat  to 
bring  Muir  off  from  Sydney*  Into  that  harbour 
the  captain  vent,  under  pretence  pf  b^in^  short 
of  rood  and  vater.  The  plan  succeeded  com- 
pletely. Muir  got  safely  on  board  the  Otter, 
with  no  property  ;  for  he  had  none  transportable 
save  hia  Bible  and  a  fev  articles  of  chitbing. 
ht  left  a  letter  thsnking  the  Governor  for  the 
kifidneaa  shevn  him  ifhile  in  the  cohiny. 

We  must,  hovever,  confess  that  the  relation 
ef  many  of  the  circumstances  attending  Muirs 
escape  and  subsequent  adventures  appears  apo- 
cryphal ;  and  the  case  needs  no  aid  of  ornament. 
The  early  part  of  his  history  in  the  colony  is  veil 
authenticated,  and  also  the  later  events  of  his 
life;  and  it  is  only  certain  that  he  got  off  in  the 
Otter,  an  American  vesseL  The  ship,  probably 
in  the  natural  course  of  a  trading  voyage,  touched 
at  Nootka  Sound.  An  English  brig  of  var,  irhich 
had  Sailed  from  Botany  Hay  some  days  before 
the  Otter,  also  lay  here,  and  both  the  American 
captain  and  his  passenger  must  have  been  alarmerl 
for  discovery.  Muir,  therefore,  left  the  ship, 
risking  the  peril  of  traversing  the  whole  conti. 
nent  of  America,  rather  than  that  of  falling  orce 
more  under  the  tender  mercies  of  Scottish  Tory 
judges.  After  undergoing  extreme  hardship, 
and  suffering  an  imprisonment  of  four  months 
at  the  llavannah,  he  vss  allowed  to  go  on  board 
M  Spaniah  frigate  boufid  fur  Cadis.  Spain  vss, 
at  thnt  time,  at  var  vith  Britain,  and  the  ally  of 
the  French  Republic ;  and  one  English  vessel, 
blockading  the  port  of  Cadis,  attacked  thefrignte. 
A  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which  Muir  fought 
vltb  the  Spaniards,  and  against  the  English, 
vith  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  vas  severely 
vounded.  It  vas  known  to  the  English 
that  be  vas  on  board  the  frigate  ;  but,  wbi>n 
the  ship  struck,  the  Spaniards  said  that  he 
had  been  killed  and  throvn  overboard  during 
the  action ;  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  he 
vas  concealed  for  six  days,  and  at  last  sent  on 
shore  vith  the  rest  of  the  vounded  prisoners. 
Mr  Mackenzie  states  that  he  vas  recognised 
by  a  surgeon  of  the  English  ship,  who  had  been 
his  schoolfellow.  There  is  an  air  of  romantic 
incident  about  parts  of  the  story,  which  throws 
discredit  upon  it,  although  every  circumstance, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  true  to  the  letter. 
W^e  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  vith 
what  Muir  himself  has  told.  From  Cadiz,  of 
date  August  14,  1797,  he  wrote  the  folio ving 
letter : — 

**  Dkar  FaicirD,^8ino8  the  memorable  evening  on 
wkich  1  took  leave  of  yoa  at  ,  my  naelancholy  and 

afiuicd  liie  hna  bren  a  coaiinued  reries  of  vatraordinary 
svenit.    I  hop<  to  meet  yeu  again  la  a  lew  looaiba 


«  Contrary  to  my  eipectstion,  I  nm  at  last  nearly  cured 
of  my  numerotit  woiindt.  The  Directory  have  iheivi^ 
mi;  great  kindnen.  Their  solicitude  fiir  an  unAirtunale 
being  who  hat  been  ••  cmrllv  0|ipreHed,  is  a  balm  of 
cpnaujstipti  which  rtvivct  my  dn>o|>ing  siiiii'**  f|»P 
8paiiia|'d«  detain  ype  aa  a  pn«orier  brcHUte  I  am  fi  %otch» 
man.  Bift  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  intervention  of  (he 
Directoiy  of  the  Grvftt  Republic  will  obti|in  my  liberty. 
Remember  me  miNt  nAviionately  to  all  my  friends^  who 
are  the  friends  of  liberty  sad  of  auiftkind.  I  rvmaiBy 
dear  Sir*  yo^n  evert  Thomas  Mui^, 

The  French  Government  offered  the  9i^f^^ 
cuted  an4  expatriated  Scottish  Reformer  ao  asy- 
lum, and  the  Directory  made  a  formal  demaa4 
that  the  Spfinish  authpritias  should  giye  hiifi  up  ; 
and  on  his  w^y  to  Paris,  at  Bourdeaux,  the  first 
considerable  French  city,  "  Tl^e  brave  Scottish 
advocate  of  lil^ertyl  thp  adopted  citizen  of 
France!"  was  recp;ve4  n^  triumph.  This  yr^g 
in  February  ^98^  ^fuir,  in  consequence  of  hif 
6u9eriaga  for  some  years,  an4  of  his  severe 
wound  in  the  action  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
aras  ii|  very  delicate  health.  Ori  his  arrival  'm 
Paris  he  addressed  the  Directory  in  fervent  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kindness  that  had  been 
shewn  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  hip 
person.  We  shall  once  more  quote  from  M^c- 
kenaie'e  Life,  if  it  be  not  alvays  accurate  in 
point  of  fact  in  some  minor  points,  W9  a^e  cerr 
tain  it  is  always  right  in  feeling. 

A  deputation  from  the  French  Quyeniment  Ipumedia'elr 
waiiml  on  Mr  Muir,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival 
in  Parit.  Hii  cooipaoy  was  now  courtid  by  the  highest 
circles  in  France ;  and,  indeed,  he  acquired  the  sympathy 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  in  that  great  community.  No- 
thing wss  wsniing,  on  their  part,  to  make  him  happy— 
and  of  this,  tbegrsteful  homage  of  his  heart  fully  showed 
that  he  Was  deeply  sensible.  But  his  constitution  was 
fast  sinking.  The  wounds  he  had  receiTfd  wire  found  to 
be  incnrMlile  ;  and  shortly  adterwardSi  vix.  on  the  37th 
uf  September  17U8,  he  expired  at  Chaittilly,  near  Parii, 
and  was  interred  there  by  the  public  auihoriiicf^  with 
every  possible  respe*  t. 

His  venerable  parents,  who  had  heard  of  his  escape 
from  Sidney,  and  subsequent  history,  were,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  greatly  agitated  by  fi-esh  bopi's  and  fears  on 
his  account.  Many  sn  anxious  thought  they  must  hats 
had  about  him.  Tiiey  received  several  letters  fium  himi 
hJI  breathing  the  mo»t  dutiful  and  afiectiunate  regard. 
Ou  his  deathbtd,  he  carefully  sealed  up  the  Bible  which 
they  had  given  him  on  his  departure  from  Scotland,  and 
tvhich  had  been  so  miraculously  preserved  by  him, 
through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered, leaving  an  injunctjou  that  it  should  he  ft)rw:iided 
to  his  parenu  by  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  it  was  so 
forwarded,  and  leceived  l:y  them  with  mingled  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  grief.  They  only  survived  him  about 
t«vt>  years. 

Muir,  who  had  done  and  suffered  ae  much, 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  His  relations 
owe  his  memory  and  the  world  the  debt  of  mak- 
ing public  as  much  of  his  correspondence  with 
his  family  as  concerns  the  abiding  interests  of 
the  human  race — ^those  interests  to  which  Muiv 
was  the  disinterested  Martyr. 

The  next  trial  in  Scotland  was  th^t  of  Pair 
mer.  He  appeared  before  the  Circuit  Cour|  of 
Justiciary  at  Perth^  and  for  the  alleged  cr^m^ 


*  There  were  few,  or  almost  no  Bibla  in  t|ie  colony;  and  It  Is  related  that  Muir  used  to  print  portions  of  Scrip* 
tars  with  bis  pe%  wbich  hs  gave  away  in  the  way  he  considersd  the  nost  aseAil.  There  amid  bavs  been  but  eat 
motive  fur  this  fi|f|  {aM^oary  Isbouf  (^  this  Rafter  of  the  glo^ 
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of  circulating  a  handbill  or  address,  known  to 
have  been  written  by  another  person ;  and  in 
which  we  can  see  no  harm,  whoever  had  written 
it.  He  was  sentenced  to  transportation;  but 
for  9eren  years  only.  Perambulating  courts, 
when  abroad  in  the  fresh  air,  and  dining  socially, 
are  generally  much  more  lenient  than  the  so- 
lemn tribunab  cooped  up  in  Westminster  Hall, 
the  Four  Courts,  or  the  Parliament  House  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  Palmer  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  pastor 
of  a  small  Unitarian  congregation  in  Dundee, 
where  wehave  heard  that,  at  the  time,  he  seemed 
rather  misplaced.  Probably  Mr  Palmer  did  not 
feel  it  so.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
refined  in  mind  and  polished  in  manners;  but  he 
was  also  a  sincere  lover  of  his  race,  a  true  friend 
of  the  people.  We  have  seen  what  Whitbread 
said  of  him  in  Parliament.  A  most  romantic  cir- 
cumstance attended  the  banishment  of  this  in- 
nocent man.  A  member  of  his  Church,  named 
Ellis,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  iniquitous  sentence 
pronounced^  formed  the  ret^olution  of  sharing 
Palmer's  exile ;  and  he  actually  accompanied  him 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  shared  with  him  the 
period  of  his  banishment.  "  For  scarcely  a 
righteous  man  will  one  die  ;  yet  peradventure  for 
a  good  man  some  will  even  dare  to  die."  We 
take  the  quotation  from  the  book  before  us.  Jt 
is  apt  and  not  too  bold.  Where  a  high  motive  is 
presented,  the  Gothic  or  the  Christian  world  will 
never  fail  of  counterparts  to  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  classic  ages.  Mr  Palmer  died  of  a 
fever  at  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas, 
upon  his  way  home. 

The  summary  punishment  inflicted  upon  Muir 
and  Palmer,  did  not  quell  the  courage  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  In  October  1793,  the 
Convention  met  again,  now  first  assuming  the 
name  of  the  British  Convention ;  for  Gerrald  and 
Margarot  had  arrived  as  delegates  from  London, 
and  delegates  were  also  sent  by  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  probably  other  places  in  England. 
Among  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  all 
along,  but  especially  after  the  arrest  of  Muir, 
was  William  Skirving,  afterwards  tried  for  sedi- 
tion, and  subjected  to  the  same  cruel  and  ig- 
nominous  punishment  as  his  yjung  and  illus- 
trious friend.  Skirving  was  a  man  in  middle 
life,  and  one  who  had  long  occupied  a  respect- 
able station  in  society.  His  private  character 
was  in  every  respect  estimable  and  unblemished. 

He  was  the  sun  of  a  farmer  at  Liliberton,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  had  been  educated  fur  the 
Burgher  Secession  Church.  After  finishing  his 
academical  course  at  the  UniverMty  of  Edin- 
burgh,  he  studied  divinity  under  the  celebrated 
Professor  Jdhn  Brown  of  Haddinf^tun.  He, 
however,  aliandoned  his  views  to  the  ministry — 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  young  men, 
might  probably  be  rather  thosne  of  his  relatives 
than  himself — and  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Prcbtonfieid.  He  ulti. 
mateJy  settled  as  a  f«irmer  in  Kinross-shire,  and 
married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Mr 
Abercrombie,  merchant  in  Kirkaldy,  with  whom 


he  obtained  the  small  estate  of  Stratbruddie  in 
Fifeshire.  Skirving  was  fund  of  agriculture, 
upon  which  he  published  some  treatises ;  and  he 
even  stood  a  competition  with  the  late  Dr 
Coventry  for  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Edinburgh  University. 

His  peculiar  studies  and  publications  brought 
him  to  Edinburgh,  in  1792;  and  his  liberal  opinions, 
and  high  sense  of  public  duty,  enrolled  him  among 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  He  became  "  Secre. 
tary  to  the  General  Associatiun  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People."  In  those  days,  a  name  was  a 
crime  ;  and  it  was  a  serious  charge  against 
Skirving,  that,  in  some  document,  he  had  been 
accidentally  denominated  the  Secretary-General,* 
which,  together  with  citixen,  tection,  (which 
term  the  people  applied  to  their  ward  or  district 
societies,)  honourg  of  the  tsUiing,  and  a  few  other 
idle  phrases,  their  Lordships,  the  crimina]  judges, 
fancied  a  very  truculent,  Frencbilied,  and 
alarming  kind  of  polysylables.  Convention, 
though  an  old  and  familiar  name  in  Scotland,  now 
inferred  the  pains  and  penalties  of  sedition,  at 
the  least.  But  there  was  something  about  a 
Convention  o/Emergency^^an  extraordinary  con- 
vention^  in  case  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops 
were  brought  over,  and  the  habeat  corpue  sus- 
pended—-which,  though  nothing  was  ever  agreed 
upon  about  it,  amounted  to  treason.  And,  in. 
deed,  in  the  course  of  all  these  trials,  the  pri- 
soners were  often  told,  from  the  bench,  that  their 
crimes  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  treason; 
nor  can  it,  we  own,  be  more  difficult  to  prove 
constructive  treason  than  constructive  sedition. 

Mr  Skirving  continued  to  act  as  Secretary  to 
the  Convention  after  the  condemnation  of  Muir 
and  the  arrival  of  the  English  delegates.  He 
was  present,  and  engaged  in  performing  his 
official  but  unsalaried  duty,  when  Mr  Elder,  the 
Lord  Protest  of  Edinburgh,  attended  by  a  posse 
of  constables,  entered  the  hall  of  meeting  in 
Black  friars'  Wynd,  where  the  delegates  were 
discussing  their  intended  petition  to  Parliament, 
and  commanded  them  to  disperse.  They  yielded 
to  the  magistrate,  but  resolved  not  tamely  to 
abandon  their  constitutional  rights ;  and  Mr 
i^kirving,  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary,  CHlled  a 
meeting  for  next  night  without  the  j'irisdiclioa 
of  the  city  magistrates,  in  the  suhurits  of  the 
town.  Here  they  were  again  dispersed  by  the 
Sheriff.SuUstitute  of  the  county.  On  both  occa- 
sions, they  submitted  peacefully  ;  but  protested 
against  the  illegality  of  dispersing  a  body  of 
citizens,  met  calmly  to  deliberate  upon  their 
grievances,  and  to  petition  Parliament  for  Ue- 
form.  Skirving  was  arrested  that  same  evening 
on  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff,  and  had  his  whole 
public  and  private  papers  carried  off  to  the 
Sheriff's  chambers. 

The  ferment  in  which  the  Scottish  metropolis 
was  at  this  time  may  be  imagined ;  and  the  panic 
spread  through  the  whole  country.  The  trials 
of  Muir  and    Palmer  were  seen  to  be  but  the 

*  Skirvinir  was  the 
"  Setntary.Oeneral  Sirathniddle,  aiiothtr  gmt  nsn  of  fiaowB,  * 
of  Bain  W  bite's  doggerel,  quoted  above. 
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beginninif  of  misery.  The  Rbion  of  Terror  was 
Roir  Mt  its  height.  The  Seottish  delegates  re- 
turned home  to  their  constituents,  spreading 
dismay  wherever  they  went.  CSerrald  was 
arrested.  Margaret  was  arrested,  and  several 
other  delegates.  One  stroke  followed  hard  upon 
another.  A  letter  addreifssed  by  Gerruld-^and 
written  from  London,  whither  he  had  gone  when 
liberated  on  bail — to  llenrv  Diindas,  contains  the 
followinif  accusation  ;  indiscreet  it  may  be^  but 
who  shall  call  it  unjust? 

I  W9t  taken  out  of  my  Iml,  in  the  city  of  Edinbnrgrh, 
in  Di«enilN't  last,  at  an  rarly  hour  of  the  muming,  by 
five  men  with  clubs  in  iheir  hands,  whose  prat'tices  in- 
dulged mo  to  think  that  they  were  not  the  officers,  but  the 
TioUtors  of  justice.  I  was  dragginl  out  by  them  without 
the  pmduction  of  any  warrans  though  I  repeatedly  de» 
manilrd  to  see  it.  My  papria  were  forcibly  seised  in  the 
s«*ne  illegal  mafiner,  and  the  stolen  effects  soon  to  he  pro» 
duced  in  evidenite  against  me,  (by  a  process  that  would 
do  hoiioar  to  the  Inquisition.)  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  men  who  owe  their  situations  to  your  patronage  I 
DOW,  as  an  Englishman,  in  vehose  person  the  sacred  rights 
of  hia  ornutry  have  been  vitdaied,  publicly  demand  of 
you,  Henry  Dundas,  S.'cretary  of  State,  and  Member  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  avow  yoar  sancti«in,  or  to  ex* 
press  your  disappnjbation  of  ihe'r  proceedings. 

The  private  history  of  auch  movements  it  not 
only  more  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  often 
goes  deeper  into  the  springs  of  action  than  his- 
torical records.  The  dispersion  of  that  Conven* 
tion  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  People  were 
placed,  seemed  at  that  time  little  less  than  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  now  to  march  into  the 
House  of  Commons  atthe  head  of  a  file  of  soldiers, 
and  bid  them  remove  Mr  Abercromby's  "  bauble." 
On  the  second  night,  all  Edinburgh  was  in  commo- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  known  where  the  dele- 
gates were  to  meet^  and  their  stanch  adherents 
were  accordingly  broken  into  detachmenta, 
searching  for  them  all  round  the  town.  This 
fortunately  prevented  an  excited  mass  from 
assembling  in  any  one  spot. 

The  place  where  the  British  Convention  met 
for  the  last  time,  was  in  a  ca1»inet-maker's  work- 
shop, near  about  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
Rankeillor  Street,  and  entering  from  the  Crnsa. 
causeway  by  an  alley  culled  Cowan's  Close.    The 
myrmidons  of  the  Sheriff  were  better  informed 
than  the  agitated  members  of  the  *Vec/ton«  through- 
out the  city.     It  was  a  dark  December  night, 
and  the  Sheriff's  train  carried  torches,  to  light 
them  to  their  prey.    The  delegates  yielded,  as, 
upon  the  previous  night — the  President  of  the 
Convention,  which  happened  to  be   Margarot, 
merely  requiring  to  be  handed  by  the  Sheriff 
from  the  chair,  to  shew  that  he  was  coerced. 
The  scene  was  very  striking.    The  meetings  of 
the  Convention,  in  compliance  with  the   spirit 
of  the  members,  bad  always  been  opened  and 
doted  with  prayer.   A  strong  vein  of  enthusiastic 
piety  runs  through  particularly  the  rural  speeches 
and  addresses  of  the  period.    They  are  full  of 
Hebraisms,  and  of  those  turns  of  phrase  pecu- 
liar to  the  C*ovenanter8.    Keli^ion,  since  become 
rather  of  good  fashion  among  the  Tories,  was 
certainly   not  the    characteristic  of   the    bold 
cavaliers  of  the   profligate   reign   of  Dundas; 
but    the    leading    Reformers    were    generally 


"  crop-eared,  snivelling,  praying  knaves."  A 
good  many  of  the  delegates  were  Dissenting 
clergymen.  Muir,  younj^  as  he  was.  had  been  an 
elrler  of  the  kirk.  Skirving  was  educated  for  a 
Dissenting  minister,  and  was  a  sincerely  pious 
man  ;  and,  when  the  brilliant  Gerrald  came  to 
join  the  puritans  of  Scotland,  he  disguised  the 
high-bred  gentleman  and  accomplished  scholar 
under  the  sober  garb  of  a  Qimker,  and  wore  his 
hing  hair  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  that  sect. 
On  the  last  night,  Gerrald  requested  leave  to 
pray  as  in  ordinary  sittings,  before  the  Con. 
v«>ntion  was  finally  dispersed  by  authority. 
The  Sheriff  granted  permission ;  and  he  and 
the  few  persons  with  him,  for  his  main  force 
was  stationed  without  doors,  uncovered  and 
stood  mixed  with  the  delegates,  while  Oerrald 
uttered  this  remarkable  prayer-— 

*•  O  thou  Gnyemor  of  the  Universe !  we  rejoice  that,  at 
all  times  and  in  alt  circumstances,  we  have  liberty  to 
approach  thy  throne;  and  that  we  are  assuied  that  no 
sacrifice  Is  more  acceptable  to  thee,  than  that  which  it 
made  for  tlie  relief  of  the  oppressed.  In  this  moment  of 
trial  and  persecution,  we  pray  that  thon  wouldst  be  our 
defender,  our  counsellor,  and  our  guide.  Oh,  be  thou  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  us,  as  thou  wast  to  our  fiithers  of  old,  to 
enlighten  and  to  direct  us ;  and  to  our  enemies  a  pUUur  of 
cloud,  and  darkness,  and  confusion. 

<*  Thou  art  thyself  the  great  patron  of  liberty.  Thy 
service  is  peifect  freedom.  Prosper,  we  beseech  thee, 
every  endeavour  which  we  make  to  promote  thy  cause  s 
for  we  consider  the  cause  of  truth,  or  tvary  csuse  which 
tends  to  promote  the  happiness  of  thy  creatures,  as  My 
cause. 

'*  O  thon  merciful  Father  of  mankind,  enable  uS)  for 
thy  name*8  sake,  to  endure  persecution  with  fortitude; 
and  may  %ve  believe  that  all  trials  and  tribulations  of 
life  which  we  endure,  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  thee ;  and  grant  that,  the  greater  the  evil, 
and  the  lonirer  it  may  be  continued,  the  greater  good,  in 
thy  holy  and  adoiable  providence,  may  lie  produced  there- 
from. And  this  we  beg,  not  for  our  own  merits,  bul 
through  the  merits  of  Him  who  is  hereafter  to  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  and  mercy.** 

The  thrilling  power  of  this  prayer,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  great  excitement,  was  long  spoken  of  by 
the  auditors  as  >omething  superhuman.  When 
the  delegates  left  the  loft,  and  descended  in 
groups  to  the  open  air,  the  agitated  crowd, 
and  the  whole  scene  lighted  hy  the  flaming 
flambeaux  of  the  Sheriff's  waiting  train,  was 
wild  and  striking. 

**  Behold  r  cried  Gerrald, ''  the  funeral  tcrche^ 
of  Liberty  /" 

Skirving,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  arrested 
on  the  same  night ;  Gerrald,  Margarot,  and 
Sinclair  on  the  following  nights ;  and  every  hour 
brought  its  terrors  in  domiciliary  visits,  tem- 
porary arrests,  and  the  seizure  of  papers.  Skir- 
ving was  tried  on  the  6th  January  1794.  Ha 
acted  as  bis  own  counsel,  and  conducted  hit 
case  with  great  ability  and  acuteness.  Upon 
the  voyage  to  ISotany  Bay,  and  from  the  colony, 
after  eleven  months,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
wife  in  these  terms  :— 

<*  My  increasing  love  for  you  oonstmlns  me  already  to 
begin  wi  iting  to  you ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  letter  open 
while  I  may  not  l«Me  the  first  opportunity  of  transmitting 
it.  My  unshaken  faith  in  God  our  Saviour,  that  he  U 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  h  sband  of  my  widow,  and 
the  father  of  my  fatherless,  while  the  designs  of  hie  pro- 
vidence require  the  oontinnstion  of  our  separation^  con- 
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tinnet  my  Mpport  In  this  rtrj  unplmMiit  Toy«g«.  I 
tniit  your  fxpericnce  of  ihU  gmet  tiiiiporu  yimr  com- 
fort, and  inTiforaCN  your  Iktth  and  hope  ia  the  nme 
Almifhty  power  and  love.** 

«*  Dee,  1794. 
«  I  em  alrMdy  an  heritor  and  freeholder  in  New  South 
Wales «  1  have  pnrchaeed  a  fiirm,  crtip,  and  work  al- 
ready done  upon  it,  valued  above  £80 ;  I  have  alto  got 
all  upon  it,  in^n.  woman,  and  bi'ast.  I  am  not,  however, 
in  the  slave  ttaJe,  be  assured,  but  shall  treat  them  as 
brethren,  If  they  behave  well  t  I  have  ^I«o  the  servant 
alloired  me  by  the  Governor,  and  a  lad  of  the  name  of 
Moor,  belong  inf  to  Edlnbargh,  a  free  man,  who  wai 
left  hero  by  accident  some  time  ago,  whom  I  found  in  a 
very  drstiin'e  condition.  In  remembrance  of  you,  I 
hNve  gWfn  the  name  of  New  Sirithrudilie  to  this  far 
Hwsy  farm,  and,  I  trust,  if  I  pet  any  tolerable  a^isittance 
Milt  me,  to  mHke  it  soon  of  more  value  than  the  okL" 

This  excellent  man  and  true  patriot  died  in 
ibe  spring  of  1796.  His  death  was  eommuni. 
cated  to  Mrs  Skirving  by  Palmer,  in  a  rery  af- 
fecting letter,  which  concludes  thus  :— 

'*  Mr  Bnlmsin,  the  princi|>al  sutgron  of  the  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  At  that  time  for  thii  district,  never  prfid 
jiim  a  single  v'sit ;  hut  our  excellent  fnen«l  Mr  Ross,  sur. 
fron  of  the  ReliHUce,  in  spite  of  ell  the  obloquy  attending 
it,  or  the  prejudice  it  might  do  his  inte:e«t,  attended  him 
twice  A^ny.  Be  assured  that  frery  possible  v.Art  and  at- 
iention  was  paid  him  by  me,  Mr  and  Mrs  Boston,  and 
Ellis,  who  lives  with  me.  lie  had  soups,  wine,  spirits 
tea,  and  every  otmfott,  which  friends,  money,  and  this 
Island  could  atTord. 

**  T^hree  diiyi  before  him,  died  the  accomplished  Mr 
Gerrald.** 

JosRPH  Gerrald  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
brilliant  of  thia  hand  of  Martyrs.  He  ^as  one 
of  those  rare  characters,  combining  the  highest 
powers  of  intellect  with  their  noblest  direction, 
that  arise  hut  once  in  a  generation.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  editors  of  the  publication  before 
US  have  been  Able  to  discover  several  interesting 
iidditional  facts  concerning  Gerrald. 

Gerrald  was  the  only  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  had  settled  in  the  West  Indies.  His  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman.  Ha  was  born  in  St  Kitt's, 
but  WHS  brought  to  England  in  infancy  ;  and,  at 
twelve  years  of  age»  was  left  an  orphani  and 
imagined  rich.  Gerrald  was  placed  under  the 
eare  of  Dr  Parr,  who,  to  the  last,  shewed  him 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  the  fondest  father. 
The  conduct  of  this  warm  and  rii^ht- hearted  men 
to  his  pupil  Gerrald,  to  Mr  Hune,  and  to  all 
Reformers  in  their  dark  and  trying  hours,  hal. 
low  to  us  every  eoeentriciiy  and  trifling  blemish 
with  which  he  has  been  wantonly  charged  :  vices 
he  had  mme ;  failings  none,  that  did  not  arise 
fronri  extreme  good-nature  and  simplicity. 

When  Gerrald  attained  hla  majority,  it  was 
found  that  his  fortune,  like  other  West  India 
posnesaions,  was  greatly  embarrassed.  He  mar 
ried  rashly,  and  was  left  a  young  widower  with 
two  children.  Miefortune  and  imprudenee,  or, 
at  least,  Improvidence,  threw  him  into  pecuniary 
difficulty,  and  he  went  to  America,  and,  for  some 
years,  practised  at  the  bar.  Hit  political  edu- 
eation,  begun  under  Dr  Parr,  waa  thus  oompleted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1788,  he  returned  to  London,  in  very  delicate 
health,  to  conduct  a  law-auit  for  the  recovery  of 
hia  pairimeny ;  aad^  from  this  period^  «olU|  ia 


1793,  that  he  arrived  in  Edirtburgh  as  a  delegate 
to  the  British  Convention,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  intere^tted  in  literary  and  poll» 
tical  discussions.  in  btiyhood,  he  had  been 
known  to  \l''iLLiAit  Pitt  trb  RepoRsrcR ;  in 
manhood,  he  was  the  friend  of  William  Godwiet 
Tse  Reform  BR. 

The  Impassioned  eloqnenee  and  enthusiastic 
patriotism  of  Gerrald,  ga^e  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  lieformers  of  Scotland.  In  E'linburgh,  in 
particular,  the  young  and  ardent  crowded  around 
him  night  and  dny ;  hanging  upon  his  glowing 
words  Hs  upon  the  accents  of  inspiration.  Muir 
in  the  hulks,  and,  at  lea^t,  as  pure  a  patriot,  waa 
forgotten  in  Gerrald.  Every  morning  hii  levee 
at  the  Black  Bull  was  crowded  with  admiring 
delegates  and  worshippers  from  the  country ; 
and  every  night  he  was  attended  by  a  train  when 
he  visited  and  harangued  the  diflPereat  aectiona. 
The  alarm  of  Government  at  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  this  one  man,  must  have  justified  the 
severity  of  their  measures  in  their  own  eyes, 
though  no  other  cause  of  apprehension  had  ex- 
isted. 

The  traditionary  accounts  of  the  eloquence 
and  mental  power  of  Gerrald,  will  scarcely  appear 
exaggerated  to  those  who  peruse  his  trial  and 
hia  political  writings.  The  Scottish  bar  had 
been  shamed  out  of  its  supineness  or  cowardice 
by  this  time  ;  and  the  Liberal  counsel  assigned 
to  Gerrald  by  the  merciful  court,  did  their  duty, 
as  lawyers,  manfully.  But  he  was  his  own  best 
advocate ;  and  even  then,  his  Tory  judges  de- 
clared that  Gerrald  was  the  most  eloquent  Inin 
that  had  ever  pleaded  at  that  bar.  Had  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Dr  Parr  and  hia 
other  friends,  he  never  would  have  appeared 
there ;  but  he  disdained  their  prudent  and  ez- 
perieneed  counsels,  and  drtte'd  hii  weird, 

**  He  heard  my  proposal  attentively,**  siiyi  Dr  Parr,  ia 
a  written  memorandum  of  thie  occurrence,  *'  but  with  no 
emotion  of  joy.  At  fir^t  he  pnuted  ;  then,  after  dtecus- 
•tne  with  me  the  propriety  of  the  prnpOMHl,  he  peremptor- 
ily refmied  to  accede  to  it ;  and  flnnlly,  after  hearinf  my 
earnest  entreaties  and  alFt^tionate  reoionstriinc^i,  elosed 
our  Conversation  in  words  to  the  inllowinc  efft^t  t — ^  In 
any  onlinRry  case,*  said  he  *  I  should,  without  the  small- 
est hesilHtion,  and  with  the  wannest  gratitude,  avail 
myself  of  roiir  offer,  t  readily  admit  that  my  ansociates 
will  not  safFer  more,  beeaose  I  suffer  less.  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  with  you,  that  the  sense  of  their  own  snlT  ringa 
will  be  alleviated  by  their  knowledge  of  my  escape.  But 
my  honour  is  pled|^ ;  and  no  opportunity  fi»r  flight, 
Kowever  favoiirahle^no  exprctation  of  danger,  however 
alarming — no  Excuse  for  consulting  my  own  safety, 
however  plsuslble,  shall  induce  me  to  violate  that 
pifdge.  I  gave  it  to  men  whom  I  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  pity;  to  men  wh0|  by  avowing  similar 
principles,  have  been  brought  into  similar  peril;  to 
men  who  were  confirmed  In  (hoie  principles  and 
led  into  that  peril,  by  the  indiience  of  my  own  area, 
meats,  my  own  perSUMtOns,  and  my  OWn  tat  <mp\t,  Vn» 
der  these  circumstances,  they  becaitie  partakers  of  my 
r«spoosibtlity  to  the  law;  aud,  thrrefore  under  no  cir- 
cumstances,  will  f  shrink  from  the  participation  with 
them  In  the  rlgouts  of  any  punishment  whici  that  law, 
as  likely  to  be  administered  in  fteotland,  may  ord<iin  for 
us.*  He  uttered  the  foregoing  words  emphatically,  but 
not  turbulentty;  and,  finding  him  fixedly  determined 
upon  returning  that  nigh  I  to  Scotland,  I  did  not  harass 
Ilia  niltid  by  any  farther  remonstrance.  He  was  very 
CalflB,  before  #S  partsd ;  and  I  left  him,  under  the  very 
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»(rpnre»t  imyreMiom  of  cOApiiMloii  for  his  rafferinlii,  | 
admintHni  of  hit  counitrei  mid  moiiii  approbation  of  hit 
^licacy  aDd  hit  fliirliiy.** 

la  this  cc>inpilati<in,  we  do  not  find  a  letter 
written  by  Dr  Parr  to  the  unfortunate  Gerrald 
in  the  huika,  which  the  most  obdurate  cannot 
read  without  being  tnelted  ;  hut  ^e  meet,  for  the 
iirsit  time  with  a  document  of  t€rf  great  interest 
— a  noble  letter  from  Godwin  to  hia  friend,  when 
upon  the  eve  of  the  trial.  Godwin  was  aware 
of  the  warm  and  impetuous  temper  of  hia  friend 
Gerrald-(^a  **  child  of  the  sun  j"  and,  without 
seekinjjf  to  damp  hie  generous  ardour,  he  offers 
him  the  wineet  ootinstfl  with  the  warmest  sym- 
pathf.  We  shall  tak(i  but  one  passage  from  a 
letter  which  cannot  be  neglected  in  whatever 
mennoir  of  its  distinifttishefi  writ«*r  may  appear. 

^  Your  trial,  if  you  ao  please,  may  be  a  day  such  as 
EogUmd,  and,  I  beliere  tlie  wdrldj  never  saw.  It  may 
be  the  means  <yf  converting  thouaands,  and  progressively 
milUoDs,  to  the  cause  of  .reason  and  public  justice. 
Yoa  have  a  great  stake.  You  pta6e  your  fortune,  your 
jooth,  ytmr  Itherty,  and  your  talents,  on  a  single  throw. 
If  yi«  must  suffer,  do  ntit,  1  conjure  you.  suffer  with- 
out first  making  use  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  a  tale 
npoa  which  the  happiness  of  nations  depends.  Spare 
none  of  the  resources  of  youf  powerful  mind. .  Is  thi^ 
a  day  for  reserves,  a  day  to  be  slurred  over  in  uegli- 
genoe  and  Deselect,  the  day  that  constitutes  the  very 
OBts  of  ymst  faie  ? 

^  Never  forget  that  juries  are  men,  and  that  men  are 
made  of  penetrable  stuff.  Ph>be  all  the  ^ecenses  of 
their  souls.  Do  not  spend  yonr  strength  in  vain  de- 
fiioee  and  empty  vaunting.  Let  every  sylhible  you 
utter  be  franght  with  persuasion.  What  an  event  would 
it  be  for  England  anct  mankind,  if  you  could  gain  an 
acquittal !  Is  not  such  an  eveut  worthy  striving  for  ? 
It  is  in  man,  I  am  sure  it  is.  to  effect  that  event  Ger- 
rald, yoa  are  that  maii.  Fertile  in  genius,  strong  in 
moral  feeling,  prepared  with  every  accompliahmeni  that 
literature  and  reflection  can  i^ive.  Stand  up  to  the 
dtustion.     Be  wholly  yourself. 


«» 


^  Above  ali,  let  me  entreat  yoii  to  abstain  from  all 
harsh  epith^s  and  bitter  invective.  Shew  that  you  are 
not  terrible,  but  kind,  and  anxions  for  the  good  of  all. 
Truth  will  lose  nothing  by  this.  Truth  can  never  gain 
by  paoiioii,  violence,  and  reaetitment.  li  is  never  so 
strong  as  in  the  firm,  fixed  mind,  that  yields  to  the 
emotions  heither  of  ntge  fior  fear.  It  is  by  calm  and 
eollected  boldness  that  we  can  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
null  of  Heaven.  How  grettt  will  you  appear  if  you 
shew  that  all  the  iniustice  with  which  you  ore  treated 
ammH  tilove  you ;  that  you  are  tOo  great  to  be  Wounded 
by  their  arrows  •  th^  you  still  hold  the  steadfast  course 
which  becomes  the  friend  of  man ;  and  that,  wliile  yoii 
expose  their  rottenness,  you  harbour  no  revenge  ?  Men 
of  this  unaltered  spirit,  whom  no  persecution  can  em- 
bitter, the  public  want.  The  jury,  the  world,  wilt  feel 
too^  value,  if  you  Miew  yourself  such  a  man.  Let  no 
iBunaa  ferment  mix  in  the  sacred  work. 

•*  •  Wt  w\  I  tie  RacriHcm,  but  not  hiitrh(<ra,  Cattlat. 
We'll  carve  tiicm  su  a  di»h  St  f.»r  ihe  Ood«— 
Ika  brw  them  •*  a  esre«ii  flC  for  houti<M.* 

{"  ToB  will  not  mistake  my  meaning  hi  this  quota- 

,    I  adopt  the  spirit,  not  the  letter.) 
"  imitate  ihe  eounme  ftnd  self-possession,  but  not  th^ 
bsriiarity,  of  Home  Tooke,  in  his  last  trial      You  will 
fiad  aome  invaluable  hints  in  Hawles's  pamphlet 
^  TmHtMlL !— My  it^hole  soul  goes  with  you. 

"  W.  Godwin. 
Jan.  29,  1794.** 
**  Yotj  aspaistNT  us  ail  l^ 

Gerrald'a  defence  j  netified  erery  hope  that  God- 
win  eoiild  h«t«  Cffttertained  froin  tbetiildfits  lind 
power  of  his  friend,  and  the  event  every  fear  of 


the  R<)formers.     He  languished  for  above  a  year 

in  Newgate,  having  for  bis  oomfianion  his  infant 
datightef.  We  think  this  poor  child  died  soon 
afterwards.  Upon  the  Sd  May  1795,  he  vths  sud. 
denly  roused  from  a  sick  bed  and  conveyed  to 
Gosport,  where  he  was  put  tm  board  the  So. 
vereign  transport,  which  was  already  freighted 
with  felons,  and  about  to  sail  for  Botany  Bay. 
His  removal  was  sO  abrupt  and  unexpected  that 
he  was  not  a1Iowe(f  to  provide  himself  with  the 
common  necessaries  ttf  life,  nor  even  to  take 
leave  of  hi«  orphan  children. 

From  on  board  the  hulks  at  Portsmouth, 
Gerrald  wrote  farewell  letters  to  many  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  following  epistle  throws  so 
much  lifrht  upon  the  true  ehf«racter  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Dr  Parr's  "  deaf,  dear,  Joseph/'  that  we 
cannot  forbear  citing  it:— 

"  Mv  Dear  Mr  Philips— I  know  not  how  to  ezprera 
the  rising  sfiitiinentg  of  ut\  heHrt  for  your  iuibouiidi*d 
kindr.essto  me.  The  best  return,  the  only  re'urn  I  can 
make,  is,  to  eonviiice  you,  by  the  virtue  and  enor^y  of  my 
conduct,  that  I  an  nut  altoj^cther  unnoithy  uf  your 
riiendship.  A  para^tt  of  pinreasions  neither  suiis  you, 
nor  me,  nor  the  occHSion.  Yun  know  my  feelings,  and 
will,  therefore,  do  justice  to  iheni;  nnd  irith  this  simple 
oliitervation,  f  close  the  subject.  I  hnve  repeatedly  Ht- 
^empted  to  write  to  my  ever  honoured  and  loved  friend 
and  father,  l>r  Parr;  but  it  is  impossible.  The  tender 
and  filial  affection  which  I  bear  to  him,  the  recollection 
of  the  uiHiiy  en deHrini;  scenes  which  we  have  pxssed  to- 
irether,  the  sncred  rclatiuu  which  subsists  lietn^een  Ji»$eph 
Gerrald  and  that  Siuniel  Parr  wh»  poured  into  my  un« 
tutored  mind  the  elements  of  a(I,  either  of  learning  or 
morals  which  is  valuable  about  me ;  who«e  gi-eat  instruc- 
tions planted  in  my  i»n:iom  the  seids  of  m»gnaiiiinity, 
wh  ch  I  trust  (  now  didplny,  ami  at  whicfi  persecution 
heisilf  must  stand  abashed  ;  all  these,  my  friend,  rush  at 
once  upon  my  mind,  and  form  a  conflict  of  feeling,  an 
awful  confuson,  which  i  cannot  describe;  hnt  which  he, 
who  is  the  caus«,  I  know  eiH  feel,  and  tv¥\  in  the  most 
full  and  virtuous  extent.  To  the  ijreater  part  of  my 
friends  I  hav^  wriltsif— to  Dr  Pntr  I  have  hot  written; 
but  to  his  heart  my  silence  speaka  The  painter  who 
could  not  express  the  excessive  grief,  covered  with  a  veil 
the  face  of  Againemnim.  Tell  him,  then,  my  dear  Mr 
Philips,  that,  if  ever  I  have  spoken  peevishly  of  his  sup^ 
posed  neglect  of  me,  he  must,  nay,  I  know  he  will,  attri- 
bute it  to  its  real  cause—a  love,  vehement  and  je-ilous, 
and  which,  in  a  temper  likeGerrald's,  lichts  its  torches  at 
the  Are  uf  the  Furlea  And  when  my  tongue  uttered  any 
harshness  of  expression,  even  at  that  vei7  period  my 
heart  would  have  bled  tor  him  ;  and  the  compunction  of 
the  next  moment  inflicted  a  punishment  far  more  than 
adeqnate  to  the  guilt  of  the  preceding  one.  Tell  him  to 
estimate  my  situation,  not  by  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
feelings,  but  by  the  firmness  of  mine.  Tell  him  that,  if 
my  destiny  is  apparently  rigorous,  the  unconquerable 
firmness  of  my  mind  breaks  the  blow  which  ii  cannot 
avert ;  and  that,  enlisted  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  tiuth 
and  virtue,  I  bear  about  me  a  patient  integrity  which 
no  blandishments  can  corrupt,  and  a  heart  which  no 
dangers  can  daunt.  Tell  him,  in  a  word,*  that  as  I  have 
hitherto  lived,  let  the  hour  of  dis«olut!on  ci>me  when  il 
may,  I  shall  die  the  pupil  of  Saoduel  Parr,*^  &c.  kc 

His  other  letters  breathe  the  hnost  di|^nified 
philosophy  and  manly  firmness.  We  have  alreedy 
told  the  fate  of  this  *'  rash  and  unfortunate,  but 
most  ingenious  and  eloquent  man." 

Such  were  tbe  men,  Ten  Political  MaiiTTiie 
OP  SooTLAND,  for  whom  Mr  Hume  is  about  to 
bestir  himself.  Whatever  mode  he  maf  consider 
best  fitted  id  do  honour  to  their  memories,  and 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  so  nobly  suffered,  and 
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whatever  time  he  may  deem  most  expedient,  we 
are  confident  that  evtry  Reformer  in  the  United 
Kingdoms  will  approve  his  generous  purpose, 
and  cordially  support  his  measure. 


Let  us  again  recommend  the  three  small  pnblU 
cations  before  us  to  Reformers.  They  will  form 
ase  f  ul  portion  of  their  political  manual. 


DINNER  DIRGE  FOR  THE  TORIES  OF  THE  MODERN  ATHENS. 


Good  people,  hear 

Our  t&Ie  BO  drear, 
And  U8  poor  Tories  pity. 

Who  cannot  get 

Our  dinner  eat. 
After  so  much  entreaty. 

By  some  a  host 

Is  needed  most ; 
But  that  is  not  our  quests 

We*ve  hosts  enow. 

But  yet,  somehow, 
We  cannot  get  a  guest. 

We  bought  nice  prog, 
And  brewed  stout  grog, 

To  entertain  our  Bobby; 
But  some  folks  west 
Have  prigged  our  iniest. 

And  swashed  our  guziding  hobby. 

They*Te  dubbed  their  6o&fy 
(Excuse  our  sobs,) 
To  giTo  Bob  a  rare  biow  out ; 


To  us  a  clean 
Blow  up  it*s  been, 
For  our  dinner*s  now  a  rotU, 

The  truth  to  tell. 

We  know  full  well, 
Bob  thinks  (though  he  sings  dumb) 

A  banquet  here 

Would  be  tmaU  U§r 
After  a  feed  so  rum. 

Our  feast  has  past 

Into  a  fttMtj 
Our  laurels  changed  to  me ; 

Our  ^nenr€*i  missed^ 

Our  fffe*a  noblest, 
We  nerer  looked  so  biue. 

But  yet.  Bob  P 

To  feed,  mav  feel 
Inclined  some  other  day; 

So,  to  cure  grief. 

We'll  nir€  our  bee( 
And  stow  the  junk  away ! 


ELSPA'S  SOLILOQUY. 


**  There's  twa  moons  the  nicht,** 

Quoth  the  auld  wife  till  heraer. 
As  she  toddled  hame  fii'  cantie, 

Wi'  her  stomach  steepM  wi*  yUL 
**  There's  twa  moons  the  nicht ; 

An'  watery  do  theyglowr. 
As  their  wicks  wpre  bumin'  darkly, 

An*  their  oil  were  rinnin*  ower. 

^  An'  they're  aye  spark-sparkin'y 
As  my  ain  auld  croozie  f^id 

Whan  it  blinkit  by  the  ingle. 
An'  the  rain  drapt  on  its  lid. 


I 


''  Oh,  wae's  me  but  I*m  kte  the 
An*  on  the  eanid  hearth-etane, 

Pnir  Tammie  111  be  croonin, 
Wae  an*  weaiy,  a'  his  lane. 

**  The  wee  bit  spunk  o'  fire  I  left, 
By  this  time's  black  an  cauld— 

*0d,  ril  ne'er  stay  oot  sae  late  at  e'eUi 
For  I  ken  I'm  fraU  an*  auld  ! 

"  I  never  like  till  see  twa  moons-~ 
They  speak  o'  storm  an*  rain ; 

An*  aye  whan  the  neist  momin*  comeSy 
My  auld  hesd's  rack'd  wi'  pain.** 


A.  P 


ON  DRYING  SOME  WILD  FLOWERS  FOR  A  SISTER  IN  AMERICA. 


I  Inva  them  Ihr  calling  im  b^ek  Into  dreamf 

Ofibe  blue  Hichtand  mouotaloi  and  ecboing  •tntma 


Campbiu.. 


Go,  flow'rets  of  my  natlre  Isnd,  seroa  thebi]|ow*i  foam  I 
Besr  tweet  thoughts  to  a  gentle  heart  of  her  own  moun* 

tain  home  f 
And  as  the  lees  In  fancy's  eye  each  dear  familiar  spot. 
Oh.  ti>ll  her  that  on  »icotiH*s  hills  she  ne*er  shall  be  forgot ! 
Her  figure  floats  before  me  still  with  all  its  wonted  graofr— > 
I  see  the  smile  of  fond  delight  upon  her  lovely  fsce ; 
And  when  the  erening  brecses  sigh  thtough  the  slight 

aspen  tree, 
I  think  her  voice  is  blending  there  its  wild  sweet  melody. 


I  stood  beside  a  com-fleld,  rich  with  sutnmn*s  golden  hue. 
Where  scarlet  popples  to  the  breeze  their  fairy  banners 

threw; 
I  gathered  one,  its  leaves  I  traced  with  rude^  unikiliul 

hand- 
Yet  msy  It  bring  a  thought  to  thee  of  thine  own  blessed 

land. 

ThU  blossomed  by  a  lovely  stresm,  the  blue  Ibrgtt-ae* 

not, 
As  it  had  sprung  from  oat  the  wave  in  that  scdndcd  spot. 

It  was  a  wild  end  lovely  piece:  the  torrent*s  dashing  might 
Flung  ut»  a  cloud  of  silver  spray  into  the  sunny  light. 
And  rushed  smong  the  large  old  rocks  o*rrtiang  with 

lichens  grey- 
Now  hid  benestb  the  bending  trees,  ^now  flashing  into 

day. 


But  there  was  one  deep  pool  where  heaven  lay  glasMd  in 

deepest  rest. 
With  all  the  soft  and  dreamy  clouds  that  wandend  o*«r 

her  breast; 
And  those  sweet  flowers  of  purest  blue  grew  all  anmnd 

the  spot. 
Recalling  many  an  absent  form~.the  lovrd,  the  unforgoC! 

I  would  these  flowers  might  deck  thy  hair,  and  bring  then 

back  the  time 
When  thy  foot  has  pressed  the  glowing  hesth  in  Sootla*s 

happy  clime  1 
I  would  that  o*er  their  bloswms  I  might  breath  a  spell  of 

power. 
To  keep  through  msny  an  after  day  the  besuty  of  this 

hour— 
Tfi  all  thefieshness  of  their  spring  to  meet  thy  gentle  < . 
To  bear  afar  my  love  to  thee,  and  in  thy  sight  to  die' I 
It  may  not  be — the  fairest  things  bnt  live  their  little  hour. 
And  change  will  dond  the  clearest  sky.  and  dim  the 

brightest  flower. 

I  would  that  thou  werthere  I— .the  flowers  are  all  so  Ikir 

end  sweet. 
And  showers  of  roses  strew  around  a  carpet  ibr  thy  feaCt 
The  heather  bell  is  crimsoning  upon  the  mountains  high. 
And  nature  laughs  in  loveliness  where*fr  I  turn  my  eye : 

It  is  a  glorious  home  of  ours,  this  land  of  flood  and  fl^ll 

Soon  may  I  hail  thee  back  to  it  U-aweet  sister,  fars-thee- 

well  t  ixf  s. 
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Wb  wish  that  those  who  are  disposed  the 
most  heartily  to  concur  in  Mr  Fyfe's  opinions 
aboat  state  endowments  for  the  clergy^  and 
ststs-paid  churches  of  any  kind — ^whether  a 
Covenanted  Kirk  or  a  Popish  or  Prelatic  Esta- 
blishment— ^may  yet  consider  him  the  most  judi- 
cious of  pleaders  against  the  errors  they  per- 
ceive^ or  wise  in  his  generation.  That  he  is 
thoroon^hly  conscientious  and  uncompromisingly 
honesty  no  one^  we  think^  can  question.  The 
leading  object  of  his  history  is  to  demonstrate^ 
by  a  chain  of  facts,  that  state  endowments  are 
injuriotta  alike  to  civil  society  and  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
But  if  it  be  so  in  the  comparatively  pure  and  poor 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  what  are  the  corruptions 
and  abuaes  of  the  other  state  establishments? 
With  them,  however,  he  does  not  directly  inter- 
fere. The  history,  which  is  dutifully  dedicated 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  opens  with  a  general  view  of 
the  Church  of  SootlsAd  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  goes 
formally  on,  taking  in  order  each  successive 
reign,  down  to  that  of  his  present  Majesty.  Mr 
Fyfe  appears  to  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  division  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and,  indeed,  all  his  leanings 
appear  to  be  towards  what  is  called  the  strictly 
Evangelical  party,  while  he  professes  to  be  quite 
as  tolerant  as  tiie  most  liberal  philosopher  of 
these  enlightened  days.  We  find  him  often  dis* 
posed  to  blame,  even  to  captiousness,  the  acts  of 
our  venerable  Assemblies ;  but  he  has  certainly 
made  out  with  remarkable  clearness,  that  the 
most  public-spirited  opposition  to  tyranny,  and 
to  power  assumed  over  the  conscience^  upon 
which  pride  is  now  taken  by  the  whole  Esta- 
blishment, was  made  by  the  minority  at  different 
periods — hy  dissentients,  and  by  no  means  the 
acts  of  established  Presbyterian  churchmen  as  a 
body.  But  hostility  to  all  endowments  and  to 
every  shred  of  state  pay  is  his  avowed  object ; 
and  he  has  certainly  collected  many  startling 
facta,  and  gone  a  good  way  back  to  find  them; 
as  thus  :— 

We  loam  from  Knox's  history  of  Scotland,  and  more 
especially  from  Bnehanaa's  introduotion  to  that  history, 
thai  the  Reformera,  and  even  the  more  diainterested  paft 
oi  the  Befonnhig  clergy,  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
having  the  clergy  eudowed  by  the  state ;  for  they  were 
firm  in  the  belief  that  it  was  owing  to  the  rich  b^efieea 
which  the  Sooitiah  clergy  had  enjoyed  from  the  state, 
ander  Popery,  that  all  the  Pepiah  oorraptiona  had  ori- 
rinal>ed.  Hence,  Buchanan,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Knox,  sneaks  thus : — *'  After  the  Prelates  of 
the  sixth  century  nad  obtained  a  state  endowment  for 
themsetves,  they  got  Presbyters  endowed  also,  [Chapel- 
cf-Eaae  men,]  and  the  consequence  was,  that  by  httle 
and  little  [were  brought  in]  idlenees  and  wlaftlmfaw  in 
disdiarging  their  calling,  from  whence  are  risen  [that 
is,  from  stole  endowments  to  the  clergy]  all  the  evils 
we  have  nnoe  seen  in  the  church.'* 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Knox  and  Buchanan  con- 
eenung  state  endowments  to  the  clergy ;  and  we  mar- 
vel very  much  that  thbee  who  now  most  extol  the 
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opinions  and  deeds  of  these  great  men,  should  entertain 
a  different  opinion  from  them.  Knox  died  soon  after 
state  endowments  began  to  be  riven  to  the  detgy ;  an^ 
although  he  enjoyed  a  salary  from  the  town  council  or 
Edinburgh,  he  eould  not  he  said  to  he  a  stote  pensioner, 
or  an  advocate  for  state  endowmenta.  True,  indeed,  he 
expressed  his  indignation  when  the  churdi  property 
was,  as  he  thoueht.  so  unequally  divided,  that  "two 
parte,"  as  he  sai^  "  were  given  to  the  service  of  the 
devil,  [i  «>,  the  ejected  biihope,  Ac.,]  and  one  pari 
divided  hetween  the  Popiah  Queen  and  the  seivants  el 
ChriBt  s"  but  this  only  argues  his  hatred  of  Popery,  and 
not  his  love  of  endowments. 

We  are  not  so  sure  of  this.    Mr  Fyfe  imaginea 

that  the  use  and  wont  of  Popiah  times,  in  a  very 

poor  country,  made  the  purest  of  the  Reformed 

clergy  tacitly  acquiesce  in  taking  pay,  while  the 

others  were  as   greedy  of  lucre  as  ever  their 

Romish   predecessors   had    shewn   themselves* 

Then  it  first  was  (in  1575) 

That  the  triumphant  minorities  began  on  the  wrong 
side  in  the  Scottish  Church ;  now  it  was  that  the  Mo* 
derate  party  got  the  ascendancy ;  and  had  the  true  minii- 
tera  of  Christ  then  been  wlse^  they  would  have  listened 
to  the  voice  of  their  Master,  when  he  says  and  said  to 
them,  <<  Come  out  from  among  thess,  and  be  ye  aeparate  ;** 
but,  being  unwilling  to  trust  for  their  support  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  and  puffed  up 
with  the  vain  hope  of  one  day  gaining  the  ascendancy 
over  the  Moderate  or  corrupt  party  in  the  Church,  thej 
have  continued  from  that  day,  1676>  to  this^  1885,  a 
period  of  260  years,  battling  for  the  mastery  i  but^  as  the 
vote  on  patronage,  at  last  Assembly,  proves,  they  an  to 
this  day  in  the  minority.  The  lovers  of  patronage  and 
state  pensions  are  still  the  dominant  party  in  the  Soottlsh 
church,  as  is  too  evident,  also^  from  the  seal  displayed 
by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  atate  moro  endow- 
ments ;  the  lo?e  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gaTO  rise  to 
the  introduction  of  Prelacy,  and  almost  all  the  other 
evils  which  have  stained  and  disgraced  the  Scottish 
church  for  the  last  200  years.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  radically  and  essentially  corrupt,  by  being  built  on  the 
law  of  patronage,  which  she  can  no  more  alter  than  she 
can  the  Reform  Bill,  unless  she  give  up  all  daim  to  endow- 
ments ;  fbr  the  specUled  condition  upon  which  the  clergy 
hold  their  stipends  is,  ^  That  they  admit  such  qualifiod 
ministers  as  his  Majesty  and  other  patrons  present  to 
vacant  parities.*'— .^wt  Scot.  voL  iiL  p.  181.2. 

As  soon  as  the  unappropriated  church  lands 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  for  civil  purposes, 
the  purity  of  the  Church  became  remarkable;  and, 
although  James  VI.  had  great  doubts  about  pro-> 
perly  maintaining  his  dominion  over  dergymea 
whom  he  did  not  pay,  he  was  enchanted,  for  a 
time,  with  the  change  which  increased  his  reve- 
nue and  kept  worldly-minded  men  out  of  the 
church. 

Having,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  anneiatkra, 
left  Scotland  for  Denmark,  whither  he  went  to  be  married, 
he  learned  on  his  return  that  order  had  been  maintained 
during  his  absence ;  and,  upon  seeing  the  piety  and  har- 
mony that  prevailed  in  the  General  Assembly,  <<  in  a 
rapture,  and  with  his  hands  lifted  up,  he  praised  Qod 
that  he  was  bom  in  such  a  time  as  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  Idnginsucha  Kirk.** 
•<  The  Kirk  in  Geneva,'*  exclaimed  he,  ^<  keepeth  passh 
and  yule.  What  have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no 
institution.  As  fbr  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English  {  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  eha^  yon,  my 
good  people,  mlniiten^  docton^  elders,  nobles,  gwtlemeny 
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snd  baroDi,  to  itand  to  your  pnrity ;  and  I,  fonooth,  so 
long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall  maintain  the 
same  ajraiiist  all  deadly  opposition.'*  This  speech  was 
received  by  thfi  General  Assembly  with  a  transport  of  joy. 

This  did  not  last  long.  The  King  needed  the 
Engine  of  a  state  church;  and  over  a  church 
without  endowments,  what  prince  ever  yet  main, 
tained  influence  }  The  patrimony  of  the  Church 
— that  is,  of  the  Catholic  Church — was  according- 
ly given  back  to  the  Kirk.  She  was  established, 
and  her  purity  tainted,  according  to  our  author, 
by  the  same  inauspicious  act  which  endowed  her. 
The  people  of  Scotland  called  that  '^  a  black 
year"  in  which  this  act  was  passed. 

Our  author  shews  that  King  Gregory,  and 
David,  that  "  sair  saunt  fbr  the  crown,"  first  gave 
away  the  nation's  property  to  the  cunning  priests, 
and  thus  forced  their  successors  to  tax  the  na- 
tion to  make  good  the  defect.  Thus,  "  the 
public  property  was  swindled  from  the  nation  by 
the  craft  of  priests  and  the  simplicity  and  super- 
stition of  kings."  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr  Fyfe, 
as  a  New-Testament  ('hristian,  disapproves  of 
every  separate  article  of  what  is  still  called  the 
charter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  obtained  in 
the  same  "  black  year."  Patronage  he^  of  course, 
utterly  reprobates.    But,  farther— 

TheChnrch  of  Christ  may  ask  the  countenance  of  the 
liing,  but  never  his  permission  to  keep  the  ordinances 
and  commandments  of  her  Great  Head.  To  ask  his 
permission  to  do  so,  implies  either  mockery  to  the  king 
or  insult  to  Christ ;  for,  at  all  hazards,  she  is  bound  to 
obey  Christ ;  and  to  ask  liberty  of  an  earthly  power  to 
do  so,  in  sQch  a  way  as  to  imply  that,  if  said  earthly 
power  do  not  grant  her  request,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  his  majesty,  is  at  once  to  place  the  authority 
of  the  king  above  that  of  Christ.  This  did  not  the  three 
Israelites  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Church,  therefore, 
had  no  business  to  ask  liberty  of  the  king  to  keep  her 
General  Assemblies,  her  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  Kirk- 
Sessions,  seeing  she  was  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  Kino 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  for  by  doing  so  she  dis- 
honoured herself  and  degraded  her  great  Master. 
•  •  •  •  •  . 

The  6th,  6th,  and  lOth  articles  in  the  charier  are 
liable  to  the  very  same  objections ;  but  especially  article 
10th.  This  article,  as  it  imposes  the  law  of  patronage, 
la  confessedly  anti-Christisn.  Yet  this  article  forms  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment, for  upon  it  is  bnilt  the  right  which  ministers  ha^e 
to  their  stipends.  Hence  it  says  that  ministers  are  to 
hare  a  right  to  the  benefices,  <*proTided  they  admit  such 
qualified  ministers  as  his  majesty  and  other  patrons  shall 
present.*'  Hist,  ScoL  Yol.  iii.  p.  182.  Hence,  it  ismani- 
rest,  that,  if  the  Church  refuse  to  admit  such  as  his  ma- 
jesty  and  other  patrons  present,  she  has  no  right  what- 
ever, by  the  boasted  charter,  to  the  stipends. 

.  M'hen  James,  acting  upon  the  maxim  ^'  no 
bishop  no  king,"  bega^  to  attempt  the  introduc- 
tion of  Prelacy  into  Scotland,  the  complete  re- 
storation of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  his 
oait — and  a  successful  one  it  proved  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  clergy.  But  the  history 
of  this  well-baited  attempt  is  less  interesting 
than  the  clear  demonstration  that  it  never  was 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  an  establishment,  but  a 
few  faithful  found  within  her  body,  who  success- 
fully opposed  the  crown. 

"We  have  given  an  account  of  a  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween liberty  and  tyranny,  truth  and  error ;  and  now 
an  iranortnnt  question  arises.  Mliethcr  was  it  the  Eeta- 

blivhdi  Church  vf  8cotlai\d  tbftt  fought  so  nobly  tgx  the 


^  truth  and  against  despotism,  or  those  who  dissentod 
from  the  deed  of  that  Churdi  ?  It  could  not  bo  the 
Established  Church  that  made  these atrugglesfor  liberty,; 
for  we  have  seen*  that  she  decided  by  a  majority  of  ten, 
in  favour  of  corruption  and  despotism.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, strange,  that  the  votaries  of  the  Establishment  in 
the  present  day,  should  have  the  effronteiy  to  claim 
those  for  their  forefathers,  who  sulfered,  and  struggled, 
and  bled,  and  died,  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ?  The  truth  is  manifest— the  forefathers  of  the 
advocates  of  establishments  were  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  despotism,  who  established  the  grossest 
errors  in  the  church  by  law,  and  who  persecuted  unto 
the  death  the  friends  of  God  and  man.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  the  advocates  of  establishments  in  the  present  day, 
are  so  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  the  struggles 
which  were  made  by  those  who  opposed  the  Assemblies 
at  Perth  and  Dundee,  were  made  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?  Every  discerning  mind  must  at  once  see, 
that  the  reason  is,  because  by  clothing  themselves  with 
the  garments  of  the  righteous,  they  can  best  suooeed  in 
deceiving  the  people,  and  in  carrying  their  own  seliish 
purposes ;  hence,  the  most  bigoted  among  them  are 
loudest  in  calling  upon  the  people  "to  contend  and 
fi?ht  for  that  Establishment  for  which  their  ancestors 
bled  and  died.**  But  those  who  "  bled  and  died*'  did 
BO  while  iightine  and  contending  against  that  very  Esta- 
blishment for  the  support  of  which  men  are  now  called 
upon  to  contend ;  and  it  is  the  children  of  the  perse- 
cutors and  murderers  of  the  Dissenters  of  former  days, 
who  are  at  this  day  raising  the  war  cry.  Every  man 
who  wishes  to  know  the  truth  has  only  to  look  at  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  order  to  learn  that,  as  an  establishment,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  could  never  suffer  persecution  ;  but 
that,  as  such,  she  could,  and  she  did,  persecute  all  those 
who  opposed  her  corruptions. 

Roman  Catholics,  looking  at  the  corruptions  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  perfectly  disgusted  and 
horrified  at  Protestantism ;  and,  while  they  only  look  at 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  although  they  should 
live  in  the  determination  to  continue  CaUiolics  and  Pa- 
pists, and  to  hate  Protestantism  with  a  perfect  hatreds 
but  it  becomes  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  to  look  at  Protestantism,  not  as  it 
appears  in  connection  with  an  Establishment,  but  as  it 
appeared  in  a  Ferguson,  and  in  a  Melville,  and  thoee 
brave  men  who  opposed  the  corruptions  and  persecuting 
principles  of  the  Scottish  Establidiment ;  or  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  conduct  of  Dissenters  in  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time,  they,  the  Catholics,  should  never  for- 
get that  the  persecuting  principles  of  Knox  and  others, 
were  first  learned  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that  tho 
principle  of  persecution  was  almost  the  only  bad  prin- 
ciple that  Knox  did  not  cast  away  when  he  came  out  of 
that  corrupt  and  debased  church. 

In  the  year  1600,  the  General  Assembly  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Presbytery,  met  at  Montrose,  as 
being  most  convenient  for  the  ministers  of  the  north, 
who  had  been  well  schooled  by  the  cubicular.  Sir  Patrick 
Murray.  "  The  attendance  of  members  ^'as  full,  and 
each  side  promised  themselves  the  victory.*'  The 
friends  of  truth  trusted  to  the  unanswemble  force  of 
their  arguments ;  their  opponents  of  the  Establishment, 
to  the  more  cogent  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  en- 
dowments. 

The  transactions  are  detailed. 

In  this  way  was  PreUcy  introduced  into  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  partly  by  threatening,  partly  by  cunning, 
and  chiefly  by  holding  out  the  prospect  and  offer  of 
endowments  to  the  clergj'.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
observe  such  a  great  number  of  faithful  men  as  there 
were  in  the  Scottish  Clmrch  at  this  period.  The  act  in 
favour  of  Prelacy  was  carried  only  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, so  that  the  number  who  opposed  it  must  have 
been  great ;  and  we  may  learn  tlieir  spirit,  their  zeal, 
their  piety,  and  their  views  of  endowments,  from  their 
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tber'the  Totes  Ihtan  th*  C&Qicii  wete  to  be  cboien 
aiinu«Uj  or  for  life,  it  was  stated  in  the  Assembly— • 
<<That^  if  they  did  not  consent  to  the  voters  being 
appointed  for  life,  they  would  lose  the  benefit,*'  (the 
stipend.)  "  The  los*  will  be  but  smalij**  answered 
Andrew  MelTille,  who  was  present  as  a  doctor.  '*  But 
then,"  It  was  said,  *'  the  Ministry  would  be  left  to  con- 
tempt and  poverty.*'  ^*  It  was  tliueir  Master's  lot  before 
them,"  rejoined  Melville;  ''and  better  poverty  with 
siooerity,  than  promotion  with  corruption." 

TJiat  ikithfuf  body  of  ministers  and  others  of  which 
MeMBB  vms  the  leader,  contemned  the  endowments, 
and  everything  else  that  had  a  tendency  to  make  them 
depart  mran  their  doty  to  Christ.  Such  was  that  body 
of  fiuthfol  men  which  formed  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Scotland,  and  which  was  opposed  to  the  Established 
Qmreh  of  Scotland.  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  one, 
and  the  king  the  head  of  the  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  stiU  there  are  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
knd  many  vrho  only  want  a  Melville  to  lead  them  forth 
to  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the  present  corrupt 
EitibUsfainent. 

Such  ahoold  remember  that  to  support  the  Episcopal 
Eetsblishment  in  England  and  Ireland,  lest,  by  allowing 
their  endowments  to  be  taken  away,  the  endowments  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  might  follow,  ia  the  same  as  if 
they  were  at  once  to  declare  that  sooner  than  give  up 
their  stipends  they  would  become  Episcopalians;  for 
they  can  assign  no  other  reason  for  supporting  the  Irish 
or  English  Establishment,  than  that,  *'  if  they  allowed 
them  to  he  impaired  or  abolished,  then  the  takmg  away 
of  the  eDdowments  of  the  Scottish  Church  would  fol- 
low." 

Mr  Fyfe  successfully  shews  that  every  Christ- 
ian establishment  has  persecuted^  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  that  of  Scotland ;  and  he  goes  rather 
oat  of  his  way  to  attack  one  of  the  late  Catholic 
writers.  As  strongly,  however,  does  he  repro- 
bate the  persecution  of  Catholics,  and  also  those 
Poptc&rdtLcs 

Which  are  still  nourished  and  cherished  by  the  Esta- 
blished clergy,  such  as  Patronage,  Prelacy,  and  State 
fiodowiBcnts.  Are  not  these  the  roots  of  bitterness,  which 
at  this  moment  are  springing  up,  and  threatening  to 
osnvulse  the  British  empire?  And  will  the  Esta- 
bhihed  clergy  ding  to  these,  and  not  rather  pluck  them 
sp  and  cask  them  away  ?  Knox,  andt  Buchanan,  and 
others,  have  all  blamed  the  state  endowments,  as  the 
cause  of  all  those  corruptions  which  clung  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Establishment ;  and  nothing  so  astonishes  me 
as  the  fiict  that  Knox  and  others  should  have  themselTes 
sought  state  endowments,  or  that  the  clergy  of  the  pre- 

t  Establishment  should  still  cling  to  them. 


The  extreme  simplicity  of  Mr  Fyfe's  astonish- 
ment will,  we  suspect,  amuse  some  of  his  readers. 
His  idea  of  Establishment  is,  indeed,  quite  primi- 
tive— we  are  far  from  saying  that  it  may  not  be 
scriptnraL 

All  that  the  members  of  Christ's  Church,  whether 
Individually  or  collectively,  ought  to  require  from  the 
State,  is  the  proteelion  of  ihtXr persona  and  propertiest  in 
the  free,  ejtereiee  of  their  duties  to  God  and  the  King, 
recording  to  their  eorueiencea  and  the  unerring  ioord  of 
fiedL  If  such  a  protection  be  called  an  Establishment 
ef  the  Christian  and  Protestant  religion,  I  have  no  ob- 
jections that  in  this  way  the  Church  be  established  ;  for 
sack  was  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  at  the  Re* 
ibrmatioa.  Th»  great  thing  then  wanted  by  the  Reformed 
Church  was  the  protection  of  the  state  against  the  fury 
aad  rage  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant  clergy, 
iodecdy  songhty  along  with  this,  endowments  ;  but,  at  the 
Beformatioa  and  establishment  of  Protestantism,  they 
got  no  endowments,  nor  for  several  years  afterwards  t 
now  did  the  King  or  other  patrons  then  exercise  the  law 
of  Patronage  ;  which  was  never  imposed  on  the  Reformed 
ChvTcby  till  the  ckrgy  begaii  t^taks  the  itipendi.    The 


ettablishment,  then,  which  was  set  np  at  the  Refbrmatton, 
is  that  for  which  I  contend. 

Let  us  now  follow,  for  a  short  way,  Mr  Fyfe's 
view  of  oar  Establishment,  tainted,  as  he  alleges, 
with  dangerous  errors  before  she  was  seven 
years  old,  ''  and,  before  she  was  forty,  covered 
with  corruption  as  a  leprosy." 

So  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  purity  of  religion, 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  she  has 
been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  both.  We  have  seen,  also, 
that  the  purity  of  religion  was  preserved  by  those  only 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  Establishment ;  and  are 
warranted  to  conclude,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  such  as 
dissented  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
the  last  vestige  of  pure  Christianity  would,  under  the 
Establishment's  persecuting  and  withering  hand,  have 
long  since  perished  from  the  land.  Let  us,  therefore, 
hear  no  more  talk  about  establishments  of  religion  being 
the  grand  conservators  of  the  unity  and  purity  of  the 
faith,  or  of  knowledge,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The  truth  is,  as  proved  by  history,  that  establishments 
of  religion  have  been  the  prolific  source  of  mischief  to 
the  country,  and  the  enemies  of  pure  religion. 

The  errors  and  backslidings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  painted  in  a  manner  which  reminds 
us  of  the  testimonies  of  the  dying  martyrs  of 
Prelacy  against  the  defections  of  the  self-seeking* 
clergy  of  their  times — as  this  of  the  famous 
Donald  Cargill : — '*  My  soul  trembles  to  think 
how  little  of  regeneration  there  is  amongst  the 
ministers  and  professors  of  Scotland.  Oh,  the 
ministers  of  Scotland !  how  have  they  betrayed 
Christ's  interests  and  beguiled  souls !  They  have 
not  entered  in  themselves ;  and  them  that  were, 
entering  in  they  hindered*  They  have  sold  the 
things  of  Christ  and  the  liberties  of  his  church, 
for  a  short  and  cursed  quiet  to  themselves.  •  •  •  • 
They  are  more  one,  and  at  peace  with  God's 
enemies,  after  they  have  done  all  their  mischiefs^ 
than  they  were  at  first  when  they  put  hand  to 
hand  to  them."  Mr  Fyfe  would  appear  to  think' 
that  the  words  used  by  Cargill  upon  the  scaffold, 
of  which  these  are  a  portion,  are  still  equally' 
applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  endowed 
clergy. 

The  Protectorate  was  a  happy  period  for  pure 
religion  in  Scotland,  according  to  our  author ;  as 
well  as  to  civil  liberty  and  social  improvement* 
The  reign  of  Cromwell,  in  short,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  total  absence  of  religious  persecution^ 
by  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  encouragement  of  trade. 

"  The  Kirk  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  civil 
penalties,  or,  what  is  nearly  similar,  the  Magistrates 
were  forbid  to  enforce  the  civil  penalties  annexed  to 
ecclesiastical  censures ;  and  the  ministers  having  no 
longer  the  secular  arm  to  appeal  to,  applied  themaelves- 
more  to  the  instruction  of  their  people,  and  to  their 
immediate  and  proper  pastoral  duties,  than  to  those 
political  dissensions  which  had  so  much  divided  them. 
The  dreaded  toleration  of  sectaries,  so  far  from  hurting 
the  Presbyterian  system,  seems  to  have  purified  and 
invigorated  it,  by  exciting  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the 
ministers,  who  began  to  look  upon  the  questions  which 
had  of  late  divided  them  as  matters  of  inferior  moment. 
The  Synods  and  Presbyteries  were  allowed  to  meet  un* 
molested ;  nor  were  the  ministers  otherwise  disturbed, 
than  by  being  threatened  with  a  deprivation  of  their 
salaries,  if  they  continued  openly  to  pray  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  Charles  Stuart  as  King  of  Scotland ;  a  moderate 
penalty,  compared  with  the  infliction  which  some  of 
them  afterwards  endured,  for  praying  for  his  conver* 
iwn;"  Mid  a  most  effectual  way  to  stop  their  mouths. 
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'   But  tlie  Restoration  brought  back  the  old  evil 

in  an  aggravated  form. 

The  ruling  party  in  the  Kirk  continued  as  intolerant 
and  as  wedded  to  their  evil  principlea  as  eyer.  Such 
principles  having  blinded  their  minds,  they  longed  for 
the  return  of  monarchy,  and  could  not  rest  till  they  had 
recalled  their  Covenanted  King.  So  blind  were  they  to 
his  vices,  and  so  intent  upon  re-establishing  him  on  the 
throne,  that,  without  any  stipulation  except  the  pro* 
mise  of  a  Prinoe  who  was  practised  i  in  deceit  and 
blackened  with  penury,  they  at  once  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  unlimited  power. They 

would  have  a  King  and  an  exclusive  religious  Esta- 
blishment, and  they  got  both ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  the  r^er  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  a  complete  establishment.  And  let  it  be  par- 
ticularly observed,  that  the  establishment  of  religion 
was  never  so  complete  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  nor,  under  any  other  monarch,  was  the 
system  of  establishments,  as  a  system,  ever  so  faith- 
fully or  so  punctually  put  in  operation :  consequently, 
if  any  one  wish  to  know  whether  a  civil  establishment 
of  religion  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thine,  he  ought  to  look  at 
it  in  its  full  operation,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  under  Charies 
II.  Every  system  must  be  regulated  by  certain  laws. 
Now,  what  are  the  laws  of  the  Establishment  ?  Ist. 
That  all  sectaries  be  extirpated,  or,  at  least,  excluded 
from  all  places  of  civil  trurt,  and  denied  all  emoluments 
from  the  state.  2d,  That  uniformity  in  religion  be  en- 
forced by  all  civil  pains  and  penalties*  3^  That  all 
idolaters,  witches,  or  those  called  witches,  and  all 
adulterers  and  blasphemers  be  put  to  death.  4th,  That 
the  King  be- acknowledged  as  supreme  sovereign  over 
all  persons  and  all  causes,  civil  and  spiritual.  63i,  Thai 
his  M^esty,  and  other  patrons,  have  the  sole  power  of 
presentation  to  vacant  parishes.  6th,  That  every 
minister  be  obliged  to  preach  and  pray  agreeably  to  the 
supreme  will  and  desire  of  his  Majesty,  according  to  the 
xxiii  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and,  7th, 
Tl)at  the  clergy  be  paid  by  the  state.  Such  are  the 
laws  by  which  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments is  governed ;  and,  if  any  one  of  these  laws  are 
suspended  or  not  put  into  execution,  the  Establishment 
is  not  complete  |  but  Charles  observed  most  religiously 
to  put  them  all  in  execution,  and,  therefore,  un£r  him 
the  sjstem  of  eccleaiastioal  eirtablislunent  was  most 
complete. 

We  may  spare  onr  readera  the  dark  aoenee 
that  occurred  until  the  Torwood  excommunica- 
tion was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Cargill. 

There  is  a  juit  complaint  made  of  the  Church 

of  Scotland  allowing  King  William  III.  to  obtain 

eomplete  dominion  over  her,   and  yielding  to 

the  iniquitouB  oaths  and  subscriptions  imposed  by 

the  government. 

There  were  a  few  faithful  and  oonseientions  men  in 
the' Church  of  Scotland,  who  exposed  the  sinfulness  of 
these  ensnaring  oaths  \  shewed  thai  the  administration 
of  such  oaths  was  making  the  ministers  of  Christ  sub- 
ject to  every  change  of  the  dvil  government ;  and  was 
notiiing  but  an  Erastian  addition  to  the  ministerial 
qualification  prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ  Among  these 
faithful  men  were  Messrs  James  Hogg  and  John  Hep- 
bum,  against  whom  their  brethren  in  the  Establishment 
directed  all  the  shafts  of  their  vengeance.  Tliey  not 
only  suspended  and  deposed  the  latter,  and  stirred  up 
the  Magistrates  against  him,  but  also  got  him  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  jail,  unUl  he  should  sulnnit  to  the  church. 
'  The  Roman  Catholics  could  scarcely  carry  persecu- 
tion fsrther  than  this ;  nor  have  we  any  instance  on 
record  to  point  out  a  more  manifest  abuse  of  civil  power 
by  any  ehnroh,  to  serve  Jesuitical  purposes,  than  that 
perpetrated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  this  occasion. 
The  very  act  of  l(i9S,  empowerins  the  clergy  to  hiffiei 
civil  pains  and  penalties  for  ecclesiastical  deunqneneiesi 
IB  an  outrage  against  the  word  of  Qod ;  and  it  cannot 
bedaniodbot  thai  the  Chureh  wUeh  had  reoouie  to 


the  eivil  power  to  inlliei  each  paUtaMBlB,  IVM  in  wm 
fiur  in  league  with  antichrist. 

We  do  not  profess  to  agree  with  all  Mr  F^fe 
has  advanced;  but  to  his  last  proposition  we  most 
heartily  assent :  the  power  thus  assumed  by  the 
clergy,  is  not  of  Christ.  This  was  the  fit  prepara-p 
tion  for  such  penal  enaetments  as  immediately 
followed. 

In  1694,  the  Churdi  agreed  upon  a  fonnula  for  ad* 
mitting  the  curates,  who  were,  without  censure,  admitted 
aecordmgly.  Meanwhile,  the  Parliament  passed  several 
acts  against  Papists  and  other  sects.  We  may  give 
Uie  following  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  acts  thiut  were 
passed  against  these  : — "  //em,  No  suspect  Papist  may 
teach  any  science,  art,  or  exercise,  in  familirs  or  out- 
with,  nor  may  a  Protestant  have  a  Popish  domestick 
servant,  under  the  pain  of  five  hundred  merks ;  and  these 
pains  may  be  pursued  by  any  Protestant,  and,  upon 
conviction,  he  is  to  have  the  same  for  reward.**—. 
William^  Par*  1,  Sett,  9,  chap,  S. 

That  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  excited  the 
Government  to  persecute  the  Papists,  is  evident  from 
the  Act  of  Assembly  1095,  which  runs  thus — **  Recom- 
mended to  all  provincial  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and 
Kirk-sessions  within  the  National  Church,  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  trafficking  priests,  and  appointed  that 
lists  be  taken  up  of  their  names,  and  given  to  the  Privy 
Council,  with  an  address  for  executing  the  laws  against 
them,**  Slc^Lows  qf  the  Chureh  of  Scotiand,  vol,  ti. 
p.  194, 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  witnessed  greater 
innovation,  and  a  more  truckling  submission. 
The  Presbyterian  clergy  prayed  that  their  form, 
of  religion  should  be  established  unalterably  in 
Scotland. 

To  please  them,  the  ^vemment  consented  to  pass  an 
act  to  that  efiiect,  provided  they  would  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of 
church  government  that  the  Parliament  migfat  think, 
expedient  in  EngUmd.  The  commission  of  the  Assem- 
bly demurred  to  this,  as  inconsistent  with  the  cove* 
nanted  engagements  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  which 
she  was  bound  to  seek  the  extirpation  of  Prelainr,  and 
not  its  establishment.  '<  But  the  expectaUon  of  £400.000 
sterling,  to  balance  the  loss  of  Darien**  (a  colony  wnich 
had  been  established  on  the  American  Isthmus  m  16^, 
bv  the  Scots^  '*  tothe  Spaniards^  through  the  treachery 
of  the  English,  and  the  hopea  of  urorldly  advantages 
fh>m  the  court,  or  in  point  of  trade,  made  most  of  the 
Parliamenters  overlook  everything  rdigious ;  so  that  the 
perpetual  establishment  of  Episcopacy  and  the  cere- 
monies in  England,  as  well  as  of  Presbyterian  googrn^ 
menty  and  the  thnpheiiy  qf  ffotpet  worthip  attending  it 
in.  Scotland,  were  both  fixed  as  fundamental  and  vn- 
altenble  conditions  of  the  Union :  and  each  nation,  by 
a  solemn  deed  of  their  Parliament,  guaranteed  to  the 
other  an  Establishment  of  religion,  not  a  Utile  contrary 
to  their  own.**— fivevn,  eo4  it.,  |Bk  401— S. 

It  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  truly  lanMntaUe  ta 
think  how  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  degenerated  ao 
far  as  to  ^ve  her  consent  to  the  establishment  of  % 
religion  which  she  knew,  and  which  all  Presbyteriana 
had  testified,  to  be  contranr  to  the  word  of  God. 

There  was  no  such  toleration  for  the  Catholics  ; 
and,  although  they  had  no  longer  power  to  perae- 
cute,  the  Estahli^ed  Kirk  did  not  oease  to  per- 
secute  them. 

In  1714,  the  following  act  was  passed  In  the  General 
Assembly :— .'<  Ministers  and  members  of  kirk  ssHioQa 
are  enjoined  to  ksep  a  watchfhl  eye  over  Fspisti,  and  to 
deal  iritk  them  for  their  conTietlon,  aooording  to  act  ^ 
ass.  1707 ;  and  to  give  yeariy  Into  the  Presbytery  lists  of 
their  names  and  deslgnatSons^  parficulariy  of  Popish 
bishops,  priflst%  Jesuits,  and  other  traffickers ;  and  of  apoa* 
tates  ttom  the  true  reltgion,  with  an  account  of  their 
Popish  meetings  tlsMS  and  placis  thereof,  and  witnesss 
fbr  proving  the  same  |  wKh  the  naaNs  ef  ehildicn  under 
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Fopuh  pftTcntfl,  tutor!,  canton^  tnd  govcnim,  and  of  the 
aoirert  ProtOTtant  relationi  of  loch  children ;  and  like* 
viieof  nil  Pinpieti  who  keep  Khoolii  or  tench  any  wience 
qr  ezerdie ;  and  also  of  Protceunts  who  keep  Popith 
Mrrantt ;  and  of  all  Papist!  who  hare  succeeded  to  lands 
or  heritacre,  within  their  bounds,  since  the  year  1700^ 
ftclfec. 

Bat,  wliile  making  these  heavy  accusations 
against  the  Assembly  and  the  Kirk,  our  author 
admits  that  its  unchristian  acts  were  accompan- 
ied by  many  good  deeds,  such  as  propagating  the 
gospel — ^with,  however,  this  important  saving 
clause,  that  idl  of  these,  her  schools  and  missions, 
were  conducted  upon  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

After  shewing  how  contemptuous  and  intole-> 
mt  the  Tories  and  Jacobite  Episcopalians  have 
ever  been  of  Presbyterians,  the  author  asks,  with 
great  pertinence,  and  we  really  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  he  is  to  be  answered-— 

With  what  decree  of  propriety  or  consistency  is 
it  that  the  Pieshyterian  Church  of  Scotland  now  joins 
with  Episcopalians  to  put  down  Popery  ?  With  what 
decree  of  commonsense  is  it  that  they  now  exert  them- 
selTcs  in  favoor  of  that  bloody  Church  which  persecuted 
sad  pot  to  death  their  forefathers  ?  When  the  Choreh 
«f  Scotland,  and  all  true  Presbyterians  and  Protestants, 
wen  ezertlzig  themselTes  to  the  utmost  in  fovour  of  King 
George  I.  and  against  the  Popish  Pretender,  the  Epis- 
copalian  clergy  and  their  adherents,  almost  to  a  nam, 
opposed  them,  and  persecuted  them,  and  pulled  daaft 
their  hovMes ;  while  they  supported  the  Pretsoder  and 
caomraged  the  Papists.  History  fully  warrants  me  to 
ssy,  that,  had  it  not  hesn  for  the  Presbyterians^  and  other 
esnadentiOTia  Protestant  Dissenters,  neither  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  nor  any  of  his  offspring  would  ever  have  sat 
OQ  the  British  throne.  His  present  Majesty  will  no  doubt 
remember  this,  and  judge  what  degrto  of  ooafldcnee  he 
can  place  in  the  sincerity  and  parity  of  these  men's  mo- 
tives^ who  have  again  raised  the  Tory  cry,  <*  Church  in 
dsBfer  !** 

We  are  ashamed  to  cite  the  servile  addresses 
of  the  Assemblies  to  the  different  princes  that  have 
sat  by  deputy  in  their  convocations ;  and  with 
the  heresies  and  doctrinal  errors  which  crept  into 
the  Church,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  interfere, 
though  we  find  them  exposed  here.  They  were, 
our  author  thinks,  a  natural  sequence  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  swearing  to  maintain  Prelacy 
as  by  law  established^  and  submitting  quietly  to 
the  evils  of  patronage,  and  other  errors.  Among 
the  numerous  grave  charges  brought  against  the 
Kirk  in  more  recent  times,  are  not  only  first 
acquiescing  in,  and  then  upholding  the  principle 
of  patronage,  but  the  enforcing  of  violent  settle- 
ments ;  tyranny  to  the  Seceders ;  opposing  (at 
first  at  least,)  missionary  societies.  Sabbath 
schools,  and  itinerant  preachers  ;  subserviency  to 
every  Tory  government,  and  sycophancy  to  the 
court.     But  this  is  not  all. 

Besides  backing  the  loyal  «  life-and-fortune" 
men  in  instigatingthecoalition  war  against  France, 
the  Scottish  clergy  are  charged  with  co-operating 
to  w^t^iyytAin  Popish  establishments  abroad. 

Let  It  be  observed,  that  the  General  Assembly  not 
only  oesit  addreaees  to  the  King,  in  which  they  encour- 
age Imn  to  pioeeeuto  the  war  that  had  begun— aa  is 
manifest  bom  the  address  in  1799,  mgned  by  WilUam 
Moodie,  the  then  Moderator  of  the  Aasembly— but,  m 
1798,  tbey  excited  the  people,  in  every  pariah  throngh- 
ont  the  whiile  eonniiy,  to  enter  into  a  vohmtaiy  sub- 
^liptioa  to  eany  on  the  war,  ''in  defeoQQ/^  as  ihe^ 
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said,  '^  of  the  constitution,  religiony  and  independenee 
of  the  country  ;**  but  in  reality  for  the  re-establishment 
of  Popery  and  monarchical  government. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  laboured  hard 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  France^  and  eon** 
tribnted  to  caose  the  blood  of  millionB  to  be  shed  for 
this  nefarious  purpose.      In  the  address  to  whidi  we 
have  already  alluded,  they  deprecate  the  overthrow  of' 
the  established  religion  in  France,  and  encourage  his 
majesty  to  prosecute  the  war,  at  the  same  time  intimat- ' 
ing  that  no   establishment  would  be  safe  if  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  which  were  rampant  in  France  were 
not  put  down*  and  monarchical  government  and  the  esta* 
blished  religion  again  restored. — See  Edinburgh  Adver^ 
iiMer  for  May  1799 ;  also,  Acta  of  Assembly  for  the 
same  year.     From  these  things,  the  public  wUl  be  able 
to  judge  with  what  degree  of  consistency  the  Eetabhshed - 
Church  now  ciy  out  so  lustily  against  Popery. 

We  apprehend  that,  had  Mr  Fyfe  diligently 
searched  the  Gazettes  for  the  loyal  effusions  of 
Assemblies  and  Synods  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  parish  annals  for  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Lapdies  of  the  Kirk,  he  might  have  found  not  a' 
few  examples  and  anecdotes  to  grace  his  pages 
withal,  which  would  have  surpassed  those  he  has. 
collected  ;  and  in  servility  of  tone  have  out-done 
any  church.  Some  of  the  addresses  are,  how- 
ever, too  good  to  pass  unnoticed. 

About  this  time,  several  attempts  were  made  by  Indivi- 
dnals  and  societies,  called  <<  Radicals,'*  to  bring  about  a 
xafbrm  in  the  government ;  and,  unqnestionably,  it  stood 
in  need  of  reform :  perhaps  the  Assembly  had  reference 
more  particularly  to  their  cimdoct,  or  rather  the  prin- 
ciples they  held,  when  it  complained  of  <*  the  prevalence 
of  infidelity.'*  Now,  while  every  honest  man  must  con- 
demn the  means  employed  by  these  Radicals^-some  o( 
whom  fell  at  Bonnymnir  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
Lieutenant  liedgson ;  and  others  of  them  were  banished* 
and  some  beheadcA— yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in. 
principle  these  unfortunate  men  were  right  when  they 
sought  reform;  and,  had  the  Assembly  addressed  the 
Throne  on  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  State,  in  place 
of  attempting  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  these  poor,  un^ 
happy,  and  oppreawd  men,  we  think  tbey  would  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  their  duty.  But,  unfortunately, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Assembly,  it  has  been  their  uniform 
practice,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  support  and 
encourage  a  Tory  government,  and  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  at  reform.  In  their  address,  the  Assembly  com- 
plain to  hii  M^'esty  of  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness. 
Perhaps  this  was  to  please  the  King,  who,  about  this 
time,  had  assumed  to  himself  a  degree  of  sanctity,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  blacken  the  character  of  Caroline,  the 
persecuted  and  oppressed  Queen.  She  was,  at  this  tim«v 
cmelly  blamed  with  licentiousness;  and,  as  if  to  please 
the  King  and  aggravate  her  grief^which  was  already 
weightier  than  human  nature  could  support^-the  Esto- 
blished  clergy  not  only  reiterated  the  cry  of  the  monarch 
against  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  but  at  his  man- 
date^ they  ceased  to  pray  for  the  ai&icted  Queen— a  de- 
gree of  servility  and  baseness  this,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history  since  the  world  began.  The  professed 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  refuse  to  obey  his  command  to 
Mpray  for  all,"  and  obey  the  unjust  mandate  of  one  of 
the  most  licentious  men  that  ever  lived  1  !  !  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  that  induces  us  to  suspect  that,  in 
their  address  relative  to  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and 
licentiousness,  the  Assembly  had  some  such  sinister  ends 
in  view  aa  we  have  mentioned ;  nevertheless,  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  record  that  there  were  some  neble« 
minded  men  in  connexion  with  the  Esteblishment,  such 
as  the  late  Rev.  Pr  Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  ana 
Dr  Kidd  of  Aberdeen,  who  «  were  not  careful  to  obey 
the  King*'  in  the  matter  of  not  praying  for  the  Queen: 
uav,  they  disdained  the  impious  mandate,  and  continneft 
to  do  their  duty.  This  they  did,  notwithstanding  they 
wm  msnwd  by  the  Fresbjterl*^  \o  whi<:l\  they  belonged, 
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Tbt  PnsbTttrjr  of  Abtrdeen  appointed  two  of  tboir  niun. 
Iwr  to  adnonidi  Dr  Kldd  not  to  pnj  for  the  Qottn»  and 
to  rsprore  him  for  haying  dona  lo  after  being  forhid  bf 
the  Jpi^Hhytery ;  hut,  when  the  Doctor  had  eome  to  rcoeiTe 
Ilia  admonition  from  the  pariah  miniaten,  he  pcreaiTed 
hat  they  were  not  forward  in  aommnnicating  to  him 
he  naion  wherefore  they  had  eent  for  him,  and  he  aaid, 
M  Gentleman,  yon  aent  for  me  thia  morning ;  and,  ai  my 
time  ifl  precioua,  I  wiah  to  know  for  what  porpoee  you 
aent  f**  The  one  looked  at  the  other,  and  at  laet  one  of 
them  eaid,  ^  Doctor,  we  wiah  to  know  why  you  hare 
diaeheyed  the  Preibytery,  in  praying  for  the  Queen  ?** 
The  Doctor  promptly  replied,  <*  I  pray  for  erery  ainneri 
dr,  and  I  pray  for  you  too.** 

Jt  haa  been  prored  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  pra* 
aent  monarch,  the  lore  of  endowmente  haa  induced  moet 
of  the  endowed  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  oppoee 
the  Reform  Bill ;  to  thwart  hie  Majeety's  miniaure  in  all 
their  eflbrts  for  reform ;  to  petidon  for  more  endow, 
aente  i  to  oppoee  thoee  in  th^r  own  church  who  wiah 
the  abolition  of  patronage ;  and  to  encourage  and  conn« 
tonanea  the  bloody  prelatee  in  Ireland,  who,  for  the  mke 
of  their  unrlghteoui  tithei,  pot  to  death  the  widow,  the 
fotherleei,  and  the  oppreeied. 

But  one  of  the  worst  exposures  of  tHe  est»- 
Uished  olerg7  arises  from  their  tenaoious  main- 
tenanee  of  the  corn  lawi,  and  their  extraordinary 
conduct  when  Mr  Canning's  government,  at  a 
paiiod  of  great  national  distress,  threw  open  the 
porta  to  foreign  grain. 

It  haa  been  the  netef^^eaahig  boa$t  of  the  dmreh  of 
Scotland,  that  ahe  if  the  puieet  in  the  world;  that  her 
Oiaintenance  doee  not  eoet  the  country  one  forthing; 
and  that  ahe  haa  erer  been  the  eteady  friend  and  protect* 
t9m  of  the  poor.  But  what  doee  ahe  do  on  thia  trying 
occasion,  when  her  klndneaa  to  the  poor  la  put  to  the  test, 
and  when  their  accumulated  wanta  and  miaeriea,  together 
with  the  diltreae  of  the  whole  country,  call  aloud  for  her 
sympathy  f  Doee  ahe,  at  auch  a  time  aa  thia,  ahew  her 
maternal  kindneei^  and  open  her  hand  to  reUere  a  anifor- 
ing  people  P  la  ahe  willing  to  forego  any  portion  of  her 
own  patrimony  for  the  relief  of  her  auflMng  children  f 
Or  does  ahe  petition  Parliament  to  open  the  ports  to 
admit  bread  to  aupply  a  suffering  people  f  No,  no  f  the 
Tery  rcTene.  The  aighs  of  the  flunlahing  poor,  and  the 
groans  of  an  orerburdened  community,  are  alike  disro- 
garded  by  her ;  and,  in  pUce  of  petitioning  for  aa  abate, 
inent  of  taxation,  or  for  bread  to  the  poor,  ahe-— AorrlMfe 
dieiu  /^petitions  Parliament  not  to  grant  bread  to  the 
poor ;  or,  which  waa  the  aame  thing,  not  to  alter  the 
torn  Iowa,  whereby  the  poor  and  the  whole  community 
would  hare  been  beneflted-4est,  thereby,  the  atipenda  ot 
her  clergy  ahould  in  any  way  be  diminished ! !  Nay, 
aiore,  it  was  understood  at  the  time,  and  eren  boasted  of 
by  the  more  indiscreet  of  the  endowed  clergy,  that^  in 
deforence  to  their  representatlona,  the  scale  of  duties  on  the 
importation  of  com  had  been  considerably  raiaed !  Thus 
an  unjust  and  cruel  tax  on  the  community  waa  augmented, 
if  not  actually  continued,  because  the  clergy  shared  in 
the  spoiL  The  people,  who  had  borne  up  under  their 
manifold  suiforlnga  almost  without  a  murmur,  had  now 
mockery  and  insult  added  to  a  aense  of  injury.  Pulpit 
exhortations  to  contentment  under  erery  priration  were 
aounded  forth  ererywhere,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
v§99rend  exhorUr*  had  committed  a  barefoced  and  whole- 
sale robb«ry  on  the  poor  and  the  oppreased!  1 1  Pauae^ 
reader,  and  calmly  consider  whether  theee  clergy  are  en. 
titled  to  be  called  the  ministers  of  Christ,  or  whether 
they  do  not  rather  resemble  thoee  who  bound  heavy 
wdens  on  men*a  ahonlders,  and  would  not  so  much  aa 
touch  them  with  one  of  thMr  fingers  P  But,  lest  It  should 
be  thought  that  I  am  misrepresenting  them,  or  In  any 
way  writing  under  the  InHnence  of  party  fteling  or  pre- 
judice^ I  shall,  in  thia,  aa  I  have  dona  In  evary  other 
cassb  furnish  the  reader  with  the  focts  by  which  I  am 
olrectad* 
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tion  f ollowa*  It,  no  doubts  had  iti  propay  effect 
with  a  Parliament  quito  willing  to  be  oonvincad 
of  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  rents,  by  keeping 
up  the  price  of  com^  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
pe^le. 

With  all  this,  Mr  Fjrfe^  who  is  himself,  aa  wo 
hare  ftatad,  fervently  Evangelical,  frequently 
and  warmly  acknowledgee  that  there  are  thon^ 
sands  of  trua  Christians  and  many  faithful  min- 
isters in  the  Church  of  Seotland-^faithfnl  in  all 
things,  save  in  this  matter  of  endowment.  Ha 
even,  after  answering  every  possible  argument 
which  he  coocaivea  ean  be  adduced  for  tithes  and 
endowments  by  Presbyterians,  concludes  his 
work  with  statiliig  the  many  inducementa  which 
faithful  ministers  have  te  renounce  public  pay. 
He  would,  however,  allow  the  actual  incumbente 
to  enjoy  their  endowmente  aa  long  as  they  live, 
if  they  so  chose.  With  church  property,  which 
he  considers  national  property,  he  would  pay  off 
puhlic  debt  so  far  as  teinds  will  go ;  and  he  cannot 
see  what  pleasure  or  profit  Tories  or  endowed 
clergy  can  take  in  perpetuating  a  system  which 
he  has  proved  to  be  injurious  and  mischievoua  in 
all  ages.  We  fear  some  of  the  incorrigible  objects 
of  his  pious  zeal  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
strain  of  homely  eloquence  with  which  Mr  Fyfe 
doses  his  exhortetions. 

However  for  the  BsubUahad  clergy  may  have  departed 
tnm  Christ,  and  however  long  they  may  have  ramainad 
in  bondage  to  the  law  of  patronagt  and  of  atate  endow* 
menta,  laws  of  Satan,  yst  if  they  will  only  liaten  to  tho 
tolce  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  he  will  ngolce  orer  them  to  do 
them  good  I  and  their  giving  up  of  thoee  ^  aatanic  lawa,** 
and  bnaking  over  thoee  ^  aatanic  walla,**  will  cause  joy 
on  earth  and  joy  in  heavao.  If  there  be  joy  In  heaven 
even  over  one  einner  that  repentath,  oh  I  what  Joy  must 
there  be  on  that  day,  when  a  thouaand  miniaters  and  a 
thonaand  eongregationa  are  tuned  to  Godlll  <<Vow 
ia  the  accepted  timei  and  now  la  the  day  of  aalvatlon.'* 
I  believa  that  Chriat*a  voice  to  many  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  to  every  one  of  theee  many,  now  la,  *  Arise 
my  love,  my  foir  one,  and  come  away."*  **  Turn  you  to 
the  stmgbold,  Jt  prisanara  of  hope  i  even  toi^ay  do  I 
declare  that  I  will  reader  double  unto  thee.** 

We  have  been  struck  with  our  author's  histori- 
cal enumeration  of  the  mischiefs  which  endowed 
clergy  have  done  to  their  allies,  kings.  They  oost 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  their  heads,  James  II. 
and  Charlea  X«  of  France  their  thrones ;  and  the 
evils  that  churchmen>  contending  for  their  patri* 
mony  and  privileges,  have  brought  upon  crowned 
heads  are  not  yet  over :— ''  Time  would  fail  me 
to  speak  of  Bpain  and  Portugal,  and  many  other 
plaooa  ind  initences,  where  the  endowed  clergy 
have  been  a  ourae  to  the  king,  and  the  king  » 
cune  to  the  endowed  clergy.  And  how  cMld 
the  case  be  otherwise,  seeing  they  agreed  to  siei 
aside  the  laws  of  the  Mo9t  High  CM  V* 

The  churohj  by  her  own  choioe,  will  never 
perish  alone« 

Perhaps  we  have  given  quite  enough  of  atten« 
tion  to  this  pious,  honest,  and  homely  volume. 
Our  motive  has  been  that  it  ia  one  cidculated  to 
have  extensive  and  usefVil  influence  among  plain^ 
honest,  and  lineerely  pious  people.  We  may  aa 
well  stete  that  we  consider  Mr  Fyfe  somewhat 
pronetoaMgnilVtrifleaaadtostraia  at  gnete;  but, 
upon  the  <paer  nssid,  he  never  awallewa  oamelft ; 
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vJiUahig  leading  principle  is  one  of  which  we 

thoioiiglilyspproTe.    We  condude,  leaving  the 

ToryC^nrdiBien  toenckthis  nut  orewBUowit:—- 

Ib  ciwduding  the  hltUny  of  Iht  BttebllBhad  Chmdi 
of  Seotlaad,  weeuknot  mnUobwrrinf,  that,  althoogh  th« 
ii  tenad  by  her  oirn  lawi  to  Mek  the  tMHrpaikm  qf 
Prdaqft  7«t  the  General  AmuMj,  in  pU^e  of  doiog  thii^ 
hai  ddbiidod  Eplwopaej  in  ite  Tery  wont  Ibrau  The 
Medeiator  of  the  laet  Anemhly,  while  he  poured  oat  the 
aeit  abtttiTe  langoage  afsinit  PrMhjteriaa  Dietenten, 
ceeonraeed  and  supported  the  mi«iooarf  [0*SaUiTan1  of 
the  Kerablished  Epieoopalian  Church  in  Ireland,  mj, 
Ben,  the  EeUblished  clergy  of  SootUnd  hare  made  com. 
man.  eanse  with  the  Bpieeopalian  bishope  against  erery 
■esfure  ef  reform  that  has  been  propoetd  Ibr  the  abuwe 
ia  cither  Chureh.  They  admit  that  Episcopacy  ie  anti. 
loiptund,  and  yet  they  support  it  1  Upon  what  principle 
do  they  so  ?  They  my  they  do  not  lupport  Epiicopacy 
fiv  its  own  sake»  but  Ibr  the  mke  of  the  principle  of 
JSftaUishments! 

As  tUe  notiee  goes  throiudi  the  ptioiy  we  havo  seen 
<*  A  Letler  by  a  Member  of  the  Synod  ol  Ulster/' 


bearing  stiODgly  tqpoa  the  seme  suhjeet.  It  is^  we  pre- 
some^  D^  the  same  writer  whoee  libeial  andablestiiotures 
we  noticed  eome  months  back ;  and  \i  inscribed  to  Dr 
Ooolce  of  BelfMt.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  devMe 
more  epeee  to  this  pemphlet ;  for,  although  controvengr 
is  out  oif  our  way,  we  feel  that  to  adTOcato  religious  free- 
dom according  to  his  power  and  opportunity*  is  tiio 
duty  of  erery  public  writer.  The  Member  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  advocatee  a  guaH/Ud  subscription  of  the  West- 
minater  Confeesion ;  and  not  without  reason,  tf  he  be 
able  to  establish  all  that  he  all^gee  against  the  tews  of 
the  national  Establishment  of  Scotland,  and  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  sister  or  brother  church  to  which  he  belongs. 
Here  is  one  sentence,  at  pase  46—''  The  infliction  of 
dtath  itself,  in  consequence  tdcfwteh  eemuret.  is,  by  the 
dlYiaes,  expresslv  lefenred  to  the  dUtrsHm  of  the  dvU 
magiatrato, '  jf  is  sAotf  see  eante.*  And  is  not  this  a. 
pretty  principle,  my  beloved,  for  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to 
avow,  without  qualification,  in  the  nineteenth  centur?  ?*' 
In  brief,  there  is  in  this  Letter  a  cntting  and  searcnifig 
expoeure  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  Dr  Chalmers,  in  the 
days  of  other  yeer%  need  to  prsadi  against,  aa  the  Popeiy 
of  Protestantism,  to  the  onenoeo^  we  beUetei  meny  ef 
his  reverend  bfeuiren. 
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Wji  hKft  already,  en  former  oocaeione,  in 
laUlflMnt  of  a  welcome  duty,  attempted  to  plaoe 
before  the  Rnglish  reader,  from  time  to  time, 
■ome  onilinee  of  the  poetical  literature  of 
Germany,  in  noticing  certain  of  her  eminent 
aatbonk  All  of  theee  having,  more  or  lees,  and 
■ome  eepeeially,  (ae  Komer  and  Burger,)  en- 
riched the  popular  lyrics  of  their  oountry,  we 
haTe  been  led  to  make  incidental  mention  of  thie 
heantiAd  and  characterietic  branch  of  poetry. 
On  the  preeent  oocanon,  it  ie  proposed  to  devote 
a  few  pages  exelnairely  to  the  subject;  although 
only  to  offer  a  few  gleanings  fVom  the  harreet  of 
a  land  exceedingly  fertile  in  popular  tong.  A 
foil  dieplay  of  its  riehei  in  this  respect,  tracing 
the  origin  and  growth  of  a  plant  deeply  rooted 
in  national  character,  and  shedding  continual 
influence  on  the  boU  which  gave  it  birth,  would 
rMtuire  a  longer  treatise,  and  might  exercise  and 
sad  reward  a  higher  criticism  than  ours.  It  must 
soffiee,  in  the  preeent  instance,  to  gather  and 
exhibit  eneh  specimens  as  a  passing  hand  may 
here  and  there  select  from  a  field  of  unbounded 
extent  and  diversity.  This,  a  long-cherished 
purpoea,  haa  now  been  mainly  called  into  execu* 
tioa  hy  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  little 
volume,  by  M.  Klauer  Klattowiky ;  which, 
aa  the  fiiet  of  a  series  destined  to  make  the 
sooga  of  Germany  accesrible  to  English  students, 
deservta  kind  notice  at  our  hands.  The  selection, 
moreover,  la  generally  judicious ;  and,  though  it 
iaee  not  indude  many  fhvourlte  eompositiona 
which  we  looked  to  find  there,  it  must  be  remem- 
hered  that  the  limits  of  a  little  book  cen  but 
embraee  a  mall  part  of  what  is  excellent,  amidst 
the  profuMon  offisred  on  every  hand.  We  have, 
therafere^  great  pleaeore  In  reeommending  M. 
Klasar'e  ''  Anth<&ogy''  to  all  young  students  of 
the  language  and  poetry  of  Germany. 

LyrtMl  poetry,  ae  Wordsworth  Justly  remarke, 
demands,  M  Itt  spedfio  ^stinetion,  the  pretence 
•f  araileal  aeeempanimettt ;  and  such)  in  the 


early  periods  of  the  art,  was  never  wanting  to  it* 
This  condition,  however,  although  eonstitutiag 
ite  very  essence,  has,  in  great  measure,  ceaeed 
to  be  more  than  an  imaginary  one  in  highly 
cultivated  languages,  with  reepect  to  many 
productions  of  a  class  which  are,  nevertheless, 
truly  lyrical.  The  alliance  between  music  and 
poetry,  has  been  neglected  by  custom.  As  each 
gradually  became  more  artificial;  but  has  not 
been  virtually  dissevered.  We  are  now  to  speak 
of  that  class  only  in  which  the  alliance  actually 
sttrvive»-^-of  poetry  written  to  be  sung,aadlivilig, 
with  the  strains  to  which  it  is  wedded,  on  the  lipe 
of  a  people  to  whom  music  is  an  element  ef  daily 
life,  as  universal  and  familiar  as  the  common  air« 
The  national  featuree  of  the  Germans  are,  in  aH 
especial  manner,  reflected  on  the  surface  of  their 
national  song;  which,  mingling  with  the  current 
of  all  their  habits,  actions,  and  feelings,  imparte 
to  each  an  appropriate  language  and  an  immedi- 
ate  utterance.  And  when  to  this  it  is  added 
that  the  lineaments  thus  reflected  are,  in  them^ 
ielves,  peculiarly  distinct  and  originsl,  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  national  lyrics,  much  that 
is  marked  and  characteristic.  Nor  will  the 
expectation  be  disappointed. 

In  a  wit's  description  of  the  great  fiuropeaa 
nations,  there  was  assigned  to  the  Briton,  the 
empire  of  the  sea ;  to  the  Gaul,  of  the  land ;  te 
the  German,  of  the  air.  Such  are  the  random 
traits  by  which  one  half  of  mankind  learns  to 
characterise  the  other.  It  is  at  once  amusing 
and  pitiable  to  think  how  many  are  content  te 
seek  no  better  idea  of  nations  and  races  than 
may  be  supplied  by  vague  generalitiee  or  vulgar 
nicknames.  Those,  however,  who  are  not  so 
contented,  on  applying  themselves  to  observe 
the  points  by  whidi  the  character  of  a  people  ifc 
revealed,  will  find  in  the  (Germans,  a  nature, 
strangely  eompoeed  indeed,  but  exceedingly 
genuine,  decided,  and  love- worthy.  IVone  aUke 
to  the  affections  and  enjoymenteof  life,  steadMb 
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in  attaitaieiit^  and  strongly  dispotied  to  rever- 
ence and  a  certain  methodical  love  of  order; 
simple,  najr,  homely  in  manners ;  combining  an 
uncontrollable  imagination,  and  a  propensity  to 
dream  and  speculate,  with  a  firm  hold  on  the 
plainest  realities ;  trustful,  truthfhl,  and  earnest, 
beyond  measure  ;  of  indefatigable  perseverance, 
and  rather  daring  in  conception  than  prompt 
to  actual  enterprise ;  with  a  nature  easily  moved 
to  tenderness,  and  abounding  in  substantial 
cordiality,  but  neither  sensitive  nor  apt  to 
assume  the  polish  of  conventional  refinement ; 
with  much  poetry,  some  humour,  and  little  wit ; 
seldom  agitated  by  violent  passions,  but  ever 
^ve  to  warm  domestic  and  socialfeelings:— such 
are  the  people  amongst  whom  lyrical  song  has 
f^Huid  a  welcome  and  a  home. 
'  Nor  should  we  overlook  their  peculiar  happi- 
ness, in  the  possession  of  a  language  the  true 
oiEipring  of  a  nature  such  as  we  have  attempted 
to  pourtray — a  language  strong,  hearty,  and 
copious;  full  of  point  and  idiom;  equally 
ready  for  the  subtlest  combinations  and 
the  plainest  simplicity;  sonorous,  masculine, 
and  expressive,  with  a  certain  positive  direct- 
ness of  structure  which  hardly  admits  of  equi- 
voque or  levity;  and,  above  all,  possessing  a 
marked  and  very  musical  prosody,  which  renders 
it  unrivalled  amongst  modem  languages  in  the 
variety  of  poetical  forms  which  it  can  assume. 
And  we  may  further  add,  to  the  surprise  per- 
haps of  those  who  know  it  only  by  report,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Italian  only,  there  is 
no  language  more  melodious  in  poetry  or  more 
Tocally  adapted  for  song. 
.  To  the  nation  thus  constituted  and  endowed, 
poetry  and  music  were  a  natural  birth-right. 
But  to  bind  these  more  closely  together,  a  further 
privilege  was  added.  Luther,  himself  a  very 
German,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  with  tJie  same  hand  that  struck  at 
the  roots  of  Papal  abuse,  and  gave  his  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible  as  an  imperishable  legacy 
to  his  country,  also  engrafted  on  the  new  creed 
the  healthy  growth  of  popular  song,  to  flourish 
with  it  in  perpetual  union.  The  great  Reformer, 
a  thorough  lover  of  music,  and  wisely  aware  of 
the  aid  to  be  derived  therefrom  in  attaching  his 
doctrine  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  made  it  an  ex- 
press and  prominent  part  of  all  elementary  public 
inatmction.  In  all  the  schools  constituted  under 
the  reformed  system,  singing  was  and  continues 
to  be  taught  with  the  alphabet:  thus  a  broad 
foundation  was  laid  upon  which  to  raise  a  struc- 
ture overshadowing  all  the  land.  This  conse* 
eration  of  two  noble  arts  on  a  soil  where  the 
xninnesingers  and  meistersingers  had  already 
claimed  them  as  a  patrimony,  has  established 
them  for  ever,  with  an  efficacy  of  which  the  con- 
aequenoes  may  be  plainly  seen.  The  fruits  this 
Inestimable  g^t  has  borne  to  Music,  may  be 
jdiewn  by  pointing  to  the  names  of  Handel,  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mosart,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Beethoven.* 
>Nar  has  the  sister  art  leas  happUy  flourished. 

We  do  not  a^Fee  with*  our  oontribntor  in  thia  oom^ 
.fwmUre  e^iimf^ts  of  Bevtbovoa*..^.  r.  M. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  higher  branches  of 
poetry — ^the  true  lyric,  its  utterance  in  song, 
lives  amidst  all  classes  in  Germany  with  a  genial 
vigour,  such  as  no  other  nation  can  exhibit.  In 
one  class  of  songs,  the  French,  in  another  the 
Spaniards,  have  each  their  national  advantages ; 
but  in  neither  people  is  the  true  alliance  of 
poetry  and  music  so  universal  and  supreme.  In 
the  fields,  the  towns,  the  villages  of  Germany, 
their  voice  is  never  mute;  wherever  three  are  met 
together,  the  chorus  is  heard.  The  festival  and 
the  holiday,  the  christening  and  the  funeral, 
have  each  their  joyful  or  solemn  strain.  The 
soldiers  sing  on  the  march,  or  around  the  fire  of 
the  bivouac;  the  lover  serenades  his  mistress 
with  a  chorus  in  the  twilight ; — the  year  opens 
and  closes  amidst  songs.  Of  twenty  Germans 
taken,  at  hazard,  from  all  or  any  class,  you  shall 
hardly  find  one  that  is  not  ready  to  bear  his  part 
manfuUy  in  any  of  the  favourite  popular  lyrics 
of  his  country.  Here,  indeed,  national  song  has 
very  life  and  being. 

Thus  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany  is  at  once 
married  to  music ;  and,  while  the  compositions 
generally  sung  are,  for  this  reason,  of  a  higher 
class  than  in  countries  where  munc  is  less  su- 
preme, they  are  at  the  same  time  directly  modi- 
fied, in  form  and  tenor^  by  the  application  to 
which  they  are  destined.  Where  song  is  either 
occasional  or  exotic,  the  poetry  set  to  music  is 
liable  to  become  worthless  or  afiected,  as,  with 
some  exceptions,  is  the  casein  England;  it  is 
only  where  it  is  popular  and  universal  that  the 
poet  and  musician  work  in  entire  concert. 
Hence,  in  considering  the  songs  of  Germany  as 
poems,  their  vocal  purpose  must  be  kept  con< 
stantly  in  mind ;  he  that  reads  them  only,  has 
only  half  of  the  whole  before  him.  And  how- 
much  is  thereby  lost  will  readily  be  known  by 
those  to  whom  the  unrivalled  song-music  of  the 
Germans  is  familiar. 

The  songs  of  Germany,  moreover,  are,  in 
genera],  intensely  popular.  They  are  not  arti- 
ficial things,  got  up  to  be  exhibited  in  drawing- 
rooms,  by  ladies  in  ringlets,  and  amateurs  In 
spotless  gloves.  They  are  matters  of  far  more 
interest  and  significance— ^the  very  expressions 
of  the  various  emotions,  and  likings,  and  manners 
of  a  people  very  earnest  in  their  way,  and  no. 
wise  ashamed  of  seeming  to  be  so.  Of  the  pretty 
nonsense  verses  which  pass  for.  songs  with  us, 
few  specimens  will  be  found  amongst  them* 
Their  songs  are  jovial,  fond,  satirical,  or  plaint, 
ive,  as  the  mood  of  the  singer  may  require  ;  but 
all  have  some  downright  purpose  and  meaning, 
and  a  flow  and  enei^  which  bespeak  their  genu- 
ine character.  The  reader,  bearing  in  mind 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  people  whose 
nature  they  reflect,  and  remembering  that,  in 
popular  song,  the  more  positive  and  tangible 
features  wUl  always  be  the  most  readily  presented, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  impressed 
rather  with  the  strong  and  homely  than  with 
the  spiritual  traits  of  the  national  character.  I  n 
short,  these  songs,  as  they  are  the  companion^, 
§0  will  they  be  found  to  he  faithful  interpretera 
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of  the  Germang*  social  and  domestic  life  ;  and 
the  first  of  their  poets  and  composers^  a  Goethe 
and  a  Beethoven^  will  he  heard^  in  these  composi- 
tions,  lending  their  unrivalled  genius  to  express 
the  popolar.  language  of  their  countrjr's  lyrical 
muse. 

A  pleasant  task  it  would  he  to  treat  of  the  songs 
current  amongst  peculiar  classes ;  each  of  which 
has  strains  expressly  its  own^  from  the  nightly 
ditty  of  the  watchman^  to  the  chant  of  the  soldier 
or  student,  or  the  guild-song  of  the  artisan. 
Bat  this  would  lead  us  too  far  into  detail.  For 
the  same  reason^  a  passing  word  is  all  that  can 
be  given  to  the  popular  hymns  of  Germany,  many 
of  which,  with  their  vigorous,  simple  speech,  and 
nohle  chorale  tunes,  were  composed  hy  Luther. 
t^aasing  from  these,  we  must  hegin  with  the 
extracts  that  we  have  prepared;  entreating  the 
reader  to  hear  the  preceding  remarks  in  mind,  as 
well  as  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  translation. 

It  may  he  questioned  whether,  without  woman, 
po^ry  would  ever  have  heen  uttered :  to  her 
we  certainly  owe  its  lyrical  form  in  song.  The 
main  sources  of  this  delightful  stream,  love  and 
honour,  4ow,  the  one  directly,  the  other  by 
a  returning  course,  from  the  influence  of  the 
gentle  sex  ; — ^the  poetry  whose  life  is  passion, 
obeys  the  (Mwer  which  rules  the  warmer  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  as  the  moon  commands  the 
tides.  The  nations  whose  women  are  degraded, 
are  destitute  of  song,  as  well  as  of  all  other  of 
the  best  privileges  of  life.  And  wherever  lyrical 
poetry  exists,  its  current  is  principally  fed  by  the 
overflowings  of  amorous  feeling :  its  alarms 
and  ecstasies,  for  ever  repeated,  have  a  univer- 
sal charm,  which  no  repetition  ean  impair;  choice 
therefore,  no  less  than  judgment,  directs  us  to 
draw  the  first  selections  from  the  songs  dedicated 
to  this  paramount  theme.  At  the  first  glance, 
the  following  little  morsel  of  petulance,  by  Schu- 
hart,  may  discredit  the  gallantry  of  our  choice— * 
the  second  will  discover  that  the  show  of  cap- 
tioQsness  is  merely  assumed  by  the  poet.  He  is 
one  that  loves  the  objects  of  his  whimsical  dis- 
pleasure far  too  dearly  to  reproach  them  in  hard 
earnest.  The  next  smile  he  meets  will  melt  all 
this  cynicism  like  May  frost. 

Your  maidens  all  are  fickle  geaik— 

l^oir  80 — to-morrow  so  ! 
If  but  one  rosy  doud  H^pear, 

How  glad  and  bright  they  grow  ! 
T6-morrow  ?    Why,  at  onoe  you  find 
Change  in  the  wind. 

Let  bat  an  ur  too  roughly  blow. 

Hie  maiden  'a  near  to  die ; 
Her  pretty  eyes  are  all  aflow, 

Her  little  month's  awry. 
To-morrow  ?    See  how  light  she  springs. 
Frolics,  and  sings  1 

When  maiden  greets  with  loving  eysj 

Toa  trust  the  cunning  glance ; 
And  meant,  all  dizzy,  to  the  sky, 

In  such  a  bUasfol  trance ! 
To*monow  ?    Why,  yoa*re  hardly  known«* 
Vain  dieams  alone  I 

So,  maids,  however  yon  nrfl  your  eyes^ 
As  fond  av  jro^  I9fty  f^go— 


Ay,  came  ye  straight  frbm  peimdise— 

I'll  trust  not  one  again  1 
False  things  1    To-day,  as  hot  as  spies— 
To-moRow,  ioe  i 

But  shi^d  this  be  thought  too  saucy,  heve  la 
a  corrective,  in  a  more  eordial  strain,  professing 
devout  homage  to  the  **  angels  of  life,"  all  and 
several.  It  is  €oaceived  in  a  fine  catholic  spirit 
of  love,  akin  to  that  expressed  in  Byron's  noble 
wish- 
That  womanldnd  had  but  one  rosy  month, 
That  he  might  kiss  them  all  firom  north  to  south* 

As  a  sodg,  too^  it  is  efliective  and  vigorons» 
when  provided  with  a  sufficient  chorus, 

A  fidr  good  health  to  every  gentle  maiden. 

Who  still  in  virgin  freshness  grows ! 
Health  to  the  matron  grave,  wiu  years  o'erladen^ 

Whose  temples  age  nas  crowned  with  snows ! 

CHORUS. 

But  each  give  a  health,  ere  he  drink  to  the  rest, 
Thrice  fondly  repeated,  to  her  he  loves  best ! 

Health  to  the  princess  on  her  throne  of  splendour. 

That  well  her  golden  crown  beseems ! 
To  humble  nuud,  with  crown  that  wild*flowers  lend  her^ 

Whose  eye  with  modest  virtue  beams  1 
But  each,  &c  &c 

Health  to  the  child  in  slumber's  sweet  csresses, 

On  wakeful  mother's  bosom  hud  ! 
To  her  whose  heart  the  lovely  nursling  presses, 

Be  next  a  brimming  goblet  paid ! 
But  each,  &c  &c 

Health  to  the  sylph  whose  cheek  fiur  oolonrsy  blending 

With  enow  the  morning  blushes,  grace ! 
To  the  brown  reaper  o'er  her  sickle  bending 

We  drain,  as  well,  one  hearty  glass  ! 
But  each,  &c  &c 

Health  be  to  her  whom  love*s  dear  triumph  blassssj 
Who  deems  her  bliss,  like  Heaven's,  entire  1 

Nor  less  to  her  whom  sadness  lone  oppresses, 
And  love  torments  with  mocked  desire ! 
But  each,  &.c.'  &e. 

Health  to  the  maid  whom  circling  graces  fiivour. 
Who  loves  the  dance,  and  song,  and  joy  ! 

And  her,  the  virgin  prone  to  musings  graver. 
Whom  duties,  freely  sought,  employ  ! 
But  each,  &c  &e. 

AH  were  vouchsafed  us  by  the  heavenly  OivcTj 

Our  hearts  to  better  and  to  bless : 
All,  all  to  us  shall  be  the  image  ever 

Of  good  and  lair  in  fairest  dress ! 

cuoaus. 
FOl,  then,  your  glasses,  your  gUmces  uplift ; 
Thank,  in  glad  ^oruses.  Heaven  for  its  gift  ! 

A  more  homely  and  a  stronger  vein  of  tender-^ 

ness,  without  one  atom  of  sickly  sentiment,  wUI 

be  found  in  the  delightful  Old-German  song  we 

shall  now  quote.    It  is  an  utterance  of  such 

manly  and  fervent  love  as  flourishes  only  in 

generous  natures ;  and  is  expressed  with  a  plain* 

ness  that '  enhances  its  warmth.    In  the  original, 

there  is  a  rustic  earnestness  of  language  which 

we  have  in  vain  attempted  to  preserve.    Tha 

author  is  Simon  Dach. 

Annie  of  Tharau  is  she  whom  I  court ; 
She  is  my  being,  my  life^  my  support ! 
Annie  of  Tharan  her  heart  dothincUne, 
Loving  ornieving,  in  answer  to  ndne ! 
Annie  of  'Aaran  !  my  riehes,  my  good ! 
Soul  of  my  body,  my  flesh  and  my  blood  E 

Though  the  storms  meet  us,  andtempssis  Amd^MSm, 
We  two  areTHighted  to  bear  them  alike— 
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SieknesBy  haH  iiiig>»  aad  tronbU,  and  pain. 
Only  the  eioaer  our  lov^Vpot  ahall  stnua  1 
Anme  of  Thanui  I  my  joy,  my  •onshiB*  I 
All  mine  own  being  i  clMped  afonnd  thine  1 

Stni^t  asa  palm-tree  ahooti  upwavda  again. 
After  some  yielding  to  tempest  and  zain. 
So  theloTO  in  ua  grows  mighty  and  great. 
After  much  aorrow  and  hanlahip  of  mte  1 
Annie  of  Thareu  !  my  riches,  my  good  ! 
Soul  of  my  body,  my  flesh  and  my  blood ! 

Wert  thou  e*er  torn  from  this  bosom,  mine  own- 
Yea,  wert  thou  dwelling  where  toaroe  the  Ban*a  InowiiP— 
Iron  and  dungeons,  the  waste  nor  tha  sea. 
Armies  of  foes  should  not  keep  me  from  thee ! 
Annie  of  Tfaaran  !  my  joy,  my  sunshine ! 
All  mine  own  being  is  dasped  around  thine ! 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  we  tubjoiji  an 

exquisite  little  aerenade  by  Goethe,  in  which  the 

complaint  of  unretumed  affection  is  breathed  in 

murmurs  like  the  wailing  of  an  Eolian  harp. 

The  fanciful  tenderness  of  this  strain  is  no  less 

true  than  the  simple  warmth  of  the  preceding 

one  to  that  passion  which  moves  every  chord  of 

the  human  heart,  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 

deepest.    In  this  class  of  songs,  Goethe  is  quite 

unrivaUed ;  his  melody  is  inimitable. 

Oh  I  while  the  soft  dream*s  o*er  thee, 

Half  listen,  as  I  pour 
Hy  love  and  song  before  thee. 

Bleep  on  I  idiat  wouldst  thou  more  f 

And  as  my  lyre  is  sighing, 

Stars  smile  all  heaven  o*er. 
To  hallow  love  undying. 

Sleep  on  1  what  wouldsl  thou  mora  ? 

The  power  of  love  undying 

Uplifts  me,  and  I  soar, 
From  earth's  disturbance  flying. 
%  Sleepon  I  what  wouldst  tibou  mors  f 

The  strife  of  worldly  dealing 

For  thee  I  long  foiawore, 
Too  6ft  to  silence  stealing. 

Sleep  on !  what  wouldst  thou  more  ? 

Thou  bidst  me  wake  thus  lonely, 
Tet  wilt  not  hear— I  pour 
.    Song  on  thy  slumbers  only. 

Sleep  on !  what  wouldst  thou  more  ? 

This  delicate  lament  is  no  unfit  prelude  to  one 

of  almost  equal  sweetness,  by  Jacobi,  the  pathos 

of  which  is  nevertheless  deeper ;  for  its  sadness 

is  more  than  a  lover's  melancholy.    The  burden 

of  the  song  is  not  the  less  real  for  being  clothed 

in  poetical  imagery.    It  is  a  plaintive  common- 

tary  on  the  old  strain — 

Afai  half  pu  fiOf 
A  genu  que  paea  t 

Whither  be  the  violets  sone— 

Those  that  bloomed  of  bite  so  gay. 
And,  in  franaat  garianda  strown. 
Decked  the  blooming  Flower-Queen*s  way  ? 
Youth  1  alaa !  the  sprinc  must  i^y— 
Yonder  violets  withered  lie ! 

Whither  are  the  roses  fled 

We  so  gaily  sinsing  bound, 
When  the  brow  of  shepherd  maid 
And  the  herdsman's  bat  waa  crowned  f 
Maiden  t  summer  daya  must  fly— 
Yonder  roaea  withered  lie  1 
Lead  me  then  the  brook  beaida 

That  ref reahed  the  violeta  pale. 
And  in  murmuia  low  did  gUde 
Downwards  to  the  quiet  vale. 
^  Air  and  sun  were  scorehing  sore*«" 

Yonder  1i>rookl«t  flows  no  more ! 


Take  me  then  to  yonder  bewsr. 

Where  the  summer  roses  grew  \ 
Where,  in  love*s  confiding  hour, 
Swain  and  maiden  came  to  woo* 
Wind  and  hail  were  pelting 
Yonder  bower  ia  green  no  mora 


! 


Tell  me  where  the  maid  is  flown— 

Her  I  saw,  one  summer  day, 
O'er  the  violeta  stooping  down. 
Lowly  flower,  as  sweet  as  they ! 
Youth !  alas !  all  beauljr  dies- 
Withered,  too,  the  maiden  liea  I 

Whither  has  the  poet  strayedF— 

He  that  o*er  the  ehequoed  plains, 
Sung  of  violeL  rose,  and  maid. 
Brook  and  bower,  in  plsaaaat  strains  f 
Maiden  1  life  lor  ever  flieS"  ■ 
Withered,  too,  the  singer  liea  I 
But  melancholy  is  by  no  means  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  German's  songs.    He  is  no  idle 
repiner  by  profession ;  and  if  at  times  subdued 
by  the  mournful  aspect  of  life,  he  is  ready,  at 
others,  to  share  heartily  in  its  pleasures,  and  to 
enjoy  a  loud  laugh  at  its  drolleries.    There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  join  him  in 
this  exercise ;  and  here  is  an  occasion  presented 
us  by  honest  Klamer  Schmidt,  in  his  humorous 
ballad  of  the  "  Fair  of  Life."    The  satire  has  no 
bitterness,  although  it  be  a  little  rough  on  the 
tongue. 

I  sing  you  a  ballad  of  life  and  ita  fei^  airs : 
Full  many  frequent  it,  and  cheapen  oad  wars,  airs  \ 
And,  thinking  right  Jewels  secured  by  their  caolee^ 
Take  homefirom  the  maikeC  mere  tinBol  and  toya. 

There's  one !— he*s  Inr  fkr  the  chief  fod :  how  he  nget^ 
All  breathlesdy  greedy,  through  booths  and  by  stages, 
And  ehaflbm  and  bai:^^  for  glttteriag  sand 
That  Fate  the  seat  minute  may  dash  nom  his  hand  i 

The  other's  more  conning  i  he  wrestka  fer  plaese 
And  titles  of  honour.    They're  bnrdenaome  graees  i 
But  this  may  console,  when  they  weary  and  vex. 
That  feme  brays  aloud,  and  the  mob  bow  their  necks. 

The  third,  he's  for  beauty  so  lonsng  and  tender, 
His  life,  the  whole  world,  he  would  gladly  anmnder. 
In  eyes  that  enchant  him  hia  heaven  to  survey. 
Ahl  heard  he  none  wluaper  that  eharma  will  deeay  F 

The  prioe-list  of  Baeehna'  rare  blessings  entraaeae 
A  fourth  with  ita  promise.     Tku  number  he  feadai^ 
And /Aa<  must  be  purchased.    Alaa  I  aawhenot 
The  gout  as  it  lurks  in  the  cask  of  the  aot  ? 

"Tia  the  fifth  that  the  crown  of  the  meiehandise  oboosas  I 
The  toys  that  catch  others  he  freely  refases— » 
His  jewel  is  health ;  and  hia  care,  to  engage 
The  friendship  of  wisdom  to  ehear  him  inagib 

Lone  life  to  the  Fifth  !  the  true  king  of  ifght  roasoii ! 
Might  I  visit  the  fair,  aa  a  Fate^  for  a  season, 
On  him  my  whole  stuff  would  I  riadly  eapend. 
And  leave  not  a  rag  to  the  foob  UuU  attend. 

Having  fallen  into  a  humorous  vein,  we  may 
as  well  pursue  It  a  little  further.  Here  is  the 
very  song  we  were  looking  for,  in  oharity  to  the 
impatient  reader ;  who,  having  doubtless  been 
taught  to  believe  that  Germans  do  nothing  else 
but  eat  Mauer  kraut,  spin  metaphysics,  and 
smoke  out  of  Immense  pipes,  has  been  amaied  to 
find  none  of  these  matters  hitherto  commemo- 
rated. In  this  strain,  of  no  peculiar  worth 
indeed,  he  will  find  tobaoeo  sufllcieBtly  eonspicu- 
ous  ;  slthough,  to  render  Ittraetable  in  an  £ng. 
lish  dres^  we  have  been  foreed  to  take  some 
liberty  with  the  namt  of  the  mi^fiotat  weed — 
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for  trUch  we  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the 

Of  ONMkinf  fools  that  whine  fiahadj 
At  life's  4ln0tm»  tkoo's  *  pack  i 

Blsit  with  s  pipefol  of  tabeck. 
Bel  joal  to-day  qnita  ckaag«d  the  case 

Te-de7  aij  woatad  taste  is  slacks 
And  fladly  in  a  aaidea*B  frase% 

rd  pledge  my  pipe  of  best  Ubackl 

The  soldier  'gainst  his  will  a-fiuting. 

The  sailer  that  his  grac  noit  ia^ 
BegoUss  the  Tain  deiin  of  tasting^ 

With  help  of  pipe  and  mild  tabaek. 
Bet  eanee  seme  peaH  of  peettj 

At  onee  his  heart  begins*  tick-tackl 
Tbajoj  within  him  ercn  qnenches 

His  sBMddng  pipiAil  of  tabaek. 

For  me,  I  hold  the  doctrine  stootly 

Maiatainsd  Vy  ihmons  Mijor  Cieefc  t 
Became,  like  him,  I  prise  deroatly 

BeA  cdmely  msldem  and  tahadu 
By  war's  oatrageoos  din  nnsh^Een, 

Be  atili  kept  eafe  in  haTersack, 
A  plctme  fiom  his  mistiem  taken, 

And  hie  dear  pipe,  to  pnif  tabadc 

Poaoh  foUowe  tobaeeo  aa  naturally  ae  raia 
cOBMt  after  a  aouth-weeter.  Here  is  a  puneh* 
lODg^  and — by  Schiller! — the  philoiophef^-^the 
tngie  poet!  We  aee  our  Gla^w  readere 
alrwdy  on  the  alert^  arrecHi  auribug^  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  any,  even  the  most 
laaniad,  in  that  city  renowned  for  ita  brewage 
of  "  the  materials,'*  have  been  until  now  apprised 
thai  their  f  Avonrite  compound  wae  a  eyn^l,  u 
▼ill  as  a  mystery ;  or  that  it  was  typical  of  the 
high  antters  here  expounded  by  the  poet.  As 
one  of  thoee  trifles  which  betray  an  infinity  of 
character,  this  little  song  tells  more  of  the 
pacolisr  bent  of  Schiller's  aiind,  than  a  Tolnme 
of  criticism.  Here  we  see  the  purpose  which 
asolded  erery  object,  eonuaon  as  veil  ea  sublime^ 
into  an  image  of  the  ideal.  ''WhatT  the 
reader  nay  ezchdm,  ^  eren  a  punch-bowl }"  Let 
the  song  answer  for  us. 

Foot  primal  elementi^ 
Inly  eomhfaied, 
Bnild  Qp  the  nnirene, 
Fashien  mankind 

Prem  ye  the  citron's  star, 

Juicy  and  SMVH- 

Lilehasan  inner  hearlf 
ftavpatthe 


Kow  with  mild  sagar  joiss 
Mingled  between. 
Temper  the  inilnencc^ 


Forth  let  the  watar  gurii^ 
Bounding  and  dear  ;«- 
Water  enosmpasssth 
Calmly  the  sphere. 

Trickling  adown  ;.^ 
Sfiiit  to  lift  a  lift 
Gtreth  alone. 

lie  the  fresh  perfbma'die% 
Btrdght  he  It  quaftd  j— 
Only  widle  g^kiws  Ae  spring, 
tfae4mi«ht 


We 

hare 


thai  more  then  one  hereiywill 
delBctod  in  SoUller^p  doetolM;  but 


this  it  said  timi  e&rreetion»  In  the  meanwhile, 
having  thus  Ikllen  sidelong  amongst  the  cups, 
we  mayas  well  giro  one  specimen  (or  rather 
imitation)  of  a  regular  German  drinking  song, 
and  one  of  the  most  outrageous  of  the  sort, 
enough  to  paralyse  a  whole  bery  of  Temperance 
Societies.  It  goes  to  the  stirring  air-^"  Sen  I 
heu!  ericlU  mir  Nectar,"  which  PhlUips  used 
to  dug  with  such  unction  and  applause  some 
five  years  ago.  The  original  is  not  in  M.  Klauer'a 
collection. 

Fill !  fill  a  goblet  brimming, 
Fit  for  buoyant  mirth  to  swim  la  t 
When  the  wine-god  lends  me  wing% 
What  can  I  lor  laws  or  kings? 

State  and  ralee 

Were  made  ftw  flMls-* 
Ho  alone  is  great  and  free 
Vfho  ean  drink  as  deep  as  we  I 

Love  fhmi  lober  crews  eeeapes,  ' 
To  toy  with  Bacchos  and  his  ^pSl ; 

Laughs,  and  dipi 

His  arrow  tips 
In  every  fbaming  beaker ; 
Then  to  timid  soiton  teaches 
Bold  addreaes,  winning  speeches 

AUthatsBurt 

By  woman's  art^ 
Drink  tiU  pain  grow  weaker  t 

Fill !  fill  a  goblet  hrimming. 
To  the  pretty  craft  of  women  I 
Let  them  pout !— 4ts  foil  lip  bean 
Kisses  quite  as  sweet  as  theixi ! 

Four!  pour  the  nugio  lienor. 
Till  the  bright  thought  flashes  quidBsr^ 
And  the  heart  exults  in  song. 
And  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  strong  ( 

Lo!  the  sprite 

Of  wild  deUgbt 
Flutten  u*er  the  goblet*s  brim  1 
Let  me  qnaf^  and  eoar  with  him! 

FiUI  flU  a  goUel  briauaing^ 
Fit  for  dandng  souls  to  swim  in  I 
All  the  gems  of  Pansy**  aiine 
Borrow  brighter  hues  from  wine! 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  inspiraUons  from  a  nobler 
source ;  and,  in  so  doing,  let  us  first  pay  a  will- 
ing tribute  of  gratitude  to  Tschokke^  author  of 
the  following  patriotic  song,  and  of  elittle  book, 
but  one  that  will  survive  many  works  of  more 
pretension— his  <' Switserland's  History."  This 
is  indeed  a  precious  volume,  full  of  simple,  manly 
eloquence,  worthily  employed  in  recording  the 
noblest  story  that  the  world  has  yet  heard.  It 
is  a  book  that  makea  the  heart  beat  and  the  ey« 
swim  as  you  read  it ;  in  a  word— «nd  what  higher 
praise  can  be  given  ?— it  Is  worthy  to  be  read  by 
grey-haired  men  to  their  children,  en  the  reacy 
hearths  which,  in  old  time«  sent  forth  the  men  of 
QriitU  and  Morgarten,  to  consummate  their  noble 
sacrifice  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  majee* 
tic  altar  of  their  native  mountains  e  light  and 
an  example  to  all  ages  1  This  is  •  digression; 
but  it  is  to  pay  n  debt,  long  owing,  fan  pleasure 
enjoyed  and  good  received^—*  duty  so  neerly 
reUgious  as  to  sapersede  trifling  considerations. 
The  following  song  is  one  of  warning  and  appeaL 
It  is  still  customary,  in  several  Omnaa  towns, 
for  the  watchmen  to  chant  e  rugged  etav%  gene- 
rdly  oontaiidng  some  trite  ftdage  or  oommoii* 
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place  morale  as  he  calls  the  hour  at  night.  Al- 
luding to  this  custom^  the  poet  personifies  the 
servile  party  in  his  country,  as  one  of  these 
night-hirds,  groping  ahout  in  the  sunshine,  and 
seeking  to  persuade  his  neighbours  that  all  are 
as  dark  as  himself.  The  moral,  we  fancy,  might 
suit  other  countries  as  well  as  Switzerland. 
Hear,  gentles  all !     I  gire  you  warning, 

The  hour  is  late,  the  night  is  deep ; 
At  rach  a  time,  so  far  from  morning, 

WhoM  still  be  wake  ?— *tis  well  to  sleep ! 
—The  fool  through  dusty  glasses  blinking 

Sees  not  the  sun  in  open  day  t 
Let  him  be  hush,  that  will  go  winking; 
He  dotes  that  shuns  the  golden  ray  I 
.    But  croak  the  dotards  as  they  wilU. 
In  Switzerland  'tis  daylight  still ! 

Hear,  sirs  I    Your  psalms  of  penance  patter— 
They're  safe,  and  none  suspected  make  : 

But  still  thtf  sound  of  beakers'  clatter 

The  sun  is  down — suspicion's  'wake ! 
—When  Switzers  glad  carouse  together, 
^  And  friends  to  friends  their  hearts  resign, 

Ke'er  sinks  the  sun,  nor  darkens  either 

It  shines  in  Heaven,  it  beams  in  wine  I 

So  let  the  mole  gnib  where  he  will 

In  Switzerland  'tis  daylight  still ! 

Hear,  gentles  all !   Till  mora  be  dozing. 

Draw  nightcaps  o'er  your  ears,  and  snore- 
On  me  and  mine  your  trust  reposing, 

Well  gladly  watch  at  fold  and  door. 
—The  Swiaa  ia  still  his  own  beat  warder 

In  hia  own  house  the  lord  he  stands ;    • 
And,  of  his  native  land  the  guardian, 

Entrusts  it  not  to  strangers*  hands ! 

So,  warn  the  strsoger  as  he  will 

In  Switzerland  'tia  daylight  still  J 

Hear,  g^tles!    Seek  to  live  securely ; 

For  waking  calls  for  thoughtful  pams ; 
And  thinking  leads  to  danger,  surely-i. 

So  quench  yonr  lights,  as  use  ordains. 
—Though  all  around,  behind,  before  us, 

The  brains  of  m6n  to  blocks  ye  wrought, 
We,  Swiss,  wiU  kuigh  and  sing  in  chorus— 

"  Whd  dares  think  f^ly,  well  has  thought »" 

Let  li^ht-destroyers  preach  their  fill 

In  Switzerland  'tia  daylight  still ! 

Hesr,6ii8f    With  backs  so  litae  Supple, 

You  ne'er  may  Fortune's  grace  expect— 
Bow  then,  as  bend  your  neighbours,  double ; 

And  live  as  modish  arts  direct. 
—Begone,  with  foreign  modes  and  iavour  ! 

Ours  be  the  virtues  strong  of  yore ; 
Were  Freedom  crushed,  with  none  to  save  her 
The  earth  would  find  the  Swiss  no  more !     ' 
F  But  sons  of  night  may  groan  their  fill- 
in  Switzerhuid  'tis  dayfight  still ! 
Having  now  extracted  pretty  liberally  from 
M .  Klauer  a  «  Anthology,"  we  mav  continue  our 
■pecimens  of  German  song  from  other  sources. 
The  next  shaU  be  one  of  the  many  martial  strains 
irhi<A  wererife  duringthe  war  of  liberation.  Some 
^  these,  by  the  lamented  Komer,  have  already 
keen  introduced  to  the  reader;*  the  following 
—"Bluchers  Song-_written  by  Arndt,  is  one 
df  tlie  finest  of  his  numerous  stirring  lyrics,  and 
dwenres  the  popularity  it  has  acquired.     During 
the  period  when  the  strife  was  actually  rairinir 
a  song  like  this  wms  worth  an  army;  even  now! 
as  we  read  Jt  by  the  fireside,  we  seem  to  hear 
tHa  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  see  the  fierce  old 
wamor  charging  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons, 
y  No.  VI.  Old  Series  cf  1W9  IVfagayine,  for  Sept.  1032. 


And  heard  ye  not  the  trumpet  call  ?     Up,  troopers  all 

to  horse! 
'Tis  he,  the  old  Field-Marshal,  spurs  like  lightning  on 

his  course ! 
How  proudly  and  how  joyously  his  noble  hora^be  rides ! 
And,  ho !  with  ^^lat  a  biting  sweep  his  good  broadsword 
he  guides! 

cHoaus. 
Up,  hearts  !  and  away  !  'tis  the  Geimana*  array— 
The  Germans  are  ridmg  and  shouting  '*  huzza  V* 

Oh,  marked  ye  but  his  dear  blue  eye,  like  kindled  beacon 

glow  ? 
Oh,  saw  ye  hovf  his  snowy  hair  is  waving  round  his  brow  ? 
Right  strength  and  heat,  like  generoua  wine,  hia  age 

doth  BtUl  retain, 
And  so  toeonquer  shall  he  ride  o*er  many  a  battle  plain. 

He  was  the  man,  when  all  was  lost  and  every  heart 
disnuiyed. 

That  still  to  Heaven,  in  steadfast  hope,  upraised  his 
shining  blade ; 

Then  swore  he  by  its  biting  edge,  right  wrathfully  and 
stem. 

That  he  some  German  fiiahions  would  make  the  French- 
men learn ! 

He  kept  his  oath ;  and  when  abroad  the  roysl  summons 

Oh,  how  the  hoary  stripling  up  to  the  saddle  sprang  ! 
Then  he  it  was  thai  fairly  put  the  vermin  to  the  rY)ut, 
And  with  an  iron  beeom  clean  swept  the  land  through- 
out. 

By  Lutsen  on  the  meadow,  there  kept  he  such  a  eoil. 
Some  thousands  of  the  enemy  lost  breath  in  that  turmoil. 
And  thousands  from  the  battle-field  right  speedily  did 

strain. 
And  full  ten  thousand  lay  them  down  that  never  rose 

again! 

At  Katzbach,  on  the  Weser-stream,  likewise  he  kept 

his  oath; 
For  there  he  taught  the  French  to  swim— to  leam  they 

were  but  loath. 
Good  night.  Messieurs !  sail  pleasantly  down  to  the 

Baltic  sea ! 

The  swallow  of  a  northern  whale  your  proper  bed  will 
be! 

At  Wurtemberg,  hard  by  the  Elbe,  how  hotly  he  praased 
through  J 

Nor  ditch  nor  bulwark  saved  the  French,  although  they 
were  not  few. 

No  choice  had  they,  but  rose  and  ran,  like  hares  across 
the  bent. 

And  after  them  the  stout  old  boy  a  hearty  «  holla !" 
sent.  " 

By  Leipsic,  on  the  Plauen^ream,  oh,  'twas  a  glorious 
fight ! 

There  did  he  dim  the  Frenchman's  star,  and  crush  his 

power  outright ; 
There  still  enough  the  spoilers  lay— he  finished  their 

campaign! 

And  there  he  won  his  miurshal*s  staff  upon  the  smokinz 
plain.  ^  * 

Then  blow  the  trumpei  lustily  I  Up,  troopers  all !  to 
horse  ! 

There  speeds  the  old  Field-Marshal,  with  glory,  on  his 
course, 

Upon  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  Rhme,  the  German  arms 
to  wield— 

Go  on !  thou  tried  and  valiant  awozd !  and  CU)d  shall  be 
thy  shield ! 

If  this  be  not  the  true  tones  which  rouse  the 
heart  of  a  people,  we  know  not  how  the  chord 
that  ahall  stir  them  may  be  struck.  To  us  every 
note  seems  fuU  of  the  right  harmony— theenergy, 
the  rough  scorn,  the  swiftness  and  exultation  of 
the  several  sttains^    each  alike  jgenuino   and 
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T]i«  Bancbea*Lieder,  or  aoAga  ourrent 
uDoogst  the  students  at  the  Germsn  universi- 
ties, form  n  class  by  themselves.  With  b  good 
deal  of  slang  and  froth,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in.  the  ditties  of  these  very  uproarious 
fiOQB  of  learnings  there  are  many  capital  things 
in  the  CammereJnicher,  which  contain^  their 
settled  favourites ;  and  the  music  is  generally 
ezeellent.  We  must  give  one  specimen ;  pre- 
mising that  the  term  PhUUter,  now  almost  be« 
come  part  of  the  German  language,  was  invented 
hy  the  students,  and  applied  to  those>  not  of  the 
university,  whon^  it  was  their  pleasure  to  con. 
sider  hostile  or  unworthy.  Here  is  their  own 
description  of  the  cognomen  :•— 

Know  ye  a  Philistine  at  sight  ? 

1*11  paint  him  to  a  tittle  :-— 
Where'er  a  Gantious,  sullen  wight 

Creeps  as  if  stones  were  brittle, 
And  roofs  an  empty  pate  with  thatch 

Of  caxoo,  periwig,  or  scratch  ; 
TSs  he  !— Sir  Phitistine  we  caU  him— 
The  Devil  and  his  beadlemaul  him  t 

Who^  when  the  grapeVblood  from  the  Rhine 

hi  manly  bosoms  tingles. 
That  drink  of  gods,  with  gander-wine. 

In  puling  tipple  mingles ; 
And,  where  rejoicing  songs  arise, 
Makes  faces  sonr^  and  groans  and  sighs : 
lis  he  !— Sir  Philistine  wecsU  him— 
The  Devil  and  his  beadle  manl  him! 

Who  evennore  of  times  of  need 

And  state  diseases  snivels ; 
And  every  bold  and  manlv  deed 

With  vulgar  scoffs  be-drivels ; 
And  calls  tlw  mnses*  art  a  curse, 
Because  they  will  not  gorge  his  purse : 
Tis  he  !— Sir  Philistine  we  call  him— 
The  Devil  and  his  beadle  manl  him ! 

In  short,  whoe'er  on  earth  looks  dowxi. 

With  duUaid  pride  inflated, 
As  though  for  his  great  self  alone 

By  our  good  God  created ; 
And  looks,  in  stupid  arroganoe, 
That  when  he  whistles,  all  shall  dance : 
A  Philistine  we  ever  call  him  ! 
The  Devil  and  his  beadle  maul  him ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  unchristian ity  of  the  thing, 
few  would  be  disposed  to  refuse  an  "  Amen !"  to 
the  wish  so  heartily  expressed.  The  song  alto- 
gether is  full  of  character  and  effect ; — tameness, 
indeed,  is  not  the  besetting  fault  of  any  of  the 
Burschen  songs. 

We  have  purposely  reserved  to  the  last,  our 
mention  of  a  most  delightful  class  of  lyrics,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  national  ballads, 
which  several  of  the  modern  poets  of  Germany 
have  imitated  with  exquisite  success.  The 
stock  of  genuine  originals  of  this  kind,  in  the 
different  4ialects  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly 
rich.  At  present,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
later  imitatiOnv.  Some  of  Goethe's  beautiful 
ballads  have  already  been  rendered  into  English ; 
we  shall,  tterefore,  prefer  taking  our  selections 
from  less  celebrated  authors.  Without  offering 
any  comment  on  the  following-— for,  surely,  they 
will  not  be  thought  to  require  an  express  recom- 
mendation— ^we  niay  begin  with  this  wild  and 
touching  strain  by  Chamis0O«  It  is^rqm  the 
Lithnaniali  :'-^ 


TU£  widow's  S09. 

The  swans  with  war  songs  csme  sweeping  by  $ 
'<  To  horse  f  to  horse  1*'  was  the  grsting  cry. 

The  youngest  sons  to  the  host  were  bound-* 
They  rode  from  all  the  castles  aromid. 

We  bear  great  sorrow,  and  sore  complain, 
When  one  goes  forth  there's  none  wUl  remsin. 

My  bridegroom  !  my  brother  !  my  son,  my  son !  ' 
Thou  art  gone,  alas  ! — to  the  wars  art  gone  !    ^ . 

We  women  the  man-at-arms  must  dight— 
Thy  bride  must  fasten  the  plume  aright 

Thy  sister  leads  out  the  war-horse  great ; 
The  mother  unlocks  thee  the  court-yard  gate. 

Oh,  when,  my  bridegroom !  my  brother  !  my  son  J 
When  comest  thou  back  ?    Now  quickly  make  known  1 

When  air,  knd  water,  and  land  sre  freed, 
I  stay  no  longer :  then  come  I  with  speed. 

And  air,  and  water,  and  land  are  free- 
Why  tarries  he  longer  ? — why  comes  not  he? 

Now  forth  to  meet  him,  we  women  will ; 
And  see  him  coming  afar,  from  the  hUL 

There  wait  the  women,  vratching  the  way 
Along  the  vale,  where  the  sunbeams  lay. 

And  the  sun  rose  high,  the  sun  sank  low ; 
They  spy  no  horseman  riding  below. 

Now  smokes  the  dust,  now  comes  at  speed 

A  war-horse  onwards— none  rides  on  the  steed  t 

They  up  and  caught  him,  and  questbn  near— 
My  horse,  what  brings  thee  masterless  here  ? 

Base  jade,  hast  left  thy  master  alone  ? 

Where  tarries  my  bridegroom,  my  brother,  my  son  ? 

They  struck  him  down  in  the  battle  keen ; 
They  made  his  l^  in  the  valley  green ; 

They  left  me  loose,  to  run  as  I  might ; 
I  have  brought  the  tidings  in  woful  plight. 

There  flew  three  swans  with  wailing  song ; 
They're  seeking  a  grave  the  meadow  along. 

And,  when  they  found  it,  each  lighted  down :  J 

At  foot,  and  head,  and  tide,  stood  one.  ^ 

At  head  the  sister,  at  foot  the  bride ; 
The  grey  old  mother  stooped  at  the  side. 

Oh,  wo  and  abui !  we  three  forlorn  ! 

Is  none  will  jcnn  na  while  thus  we  mourn  ? 

Then,  stooping  him  down,  the  sun  'gan  say— 
I'll  bear  my  part  as  well  as  I  may  : 

Nine  days  I  mourn  ui  a  misty  paU ; 

The  tenth,  I  will  not  be  seen  at  all. 

The  bride  mourned  on  till  the  third  week  passed ; 

The  sister's  mourning  three  yean  did  hwt; 

The  mother  her  mourning  kept  alway, 
Till,  all  outworn,  in  the  grave  she  ki.y. 

From  the  pathos  (we  had  almost  said  ghastll- 
ness)  of  this  dirge-like  chant,  let  us  seek  relief 
in  the  milder  strains  of  Uhhind,  whose  ballads 
are  almost  the  sweetest  things  in  the  German 
language.  He  has  the  gift  by  inheritance,  as  a 
Swabian ;  and  the  minnesingers  of  his  native 
kinirdom  would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  successor.  Here  is  his  "  Lay  of  the  Gold- 
smith's  Daughter  :"— 

There  stood  a  goldsmith  in  his  stall. 

Around  him  gems  and  peaii  :— 
*<  The  dearest  of  my  jewels  all 

Art  thoo,  my  daughter  Helena  1 
My  well-bdoved  girll** 

A  buxom  knight  came  stepping  in : 
«« Now  save  tjliee,  njajden  fair! 
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And  weloome,  trai^  goldmilli  mme ! 
Haka  me  a  pMdoiia  ooranal 

For  my  sweet  bride  to  wi 

And  when  the  eirdet  ell  was  wroi^^bt| 

And  quickly  glinting  ehone.  . 
Fair  Helen  hung,  in  moumful  thought— 

When  none,  be  sure,  could  see  het^— 
On  her  white  arm  the  crown. 

<' Abs!  the  bride  how  blest  is  she 

On  whom  this  band  may  shine! 
Oh,  gave  yon  gentle  knight  to  me 

A  wreath  of  common  roses. 

What  joyful  heart  were  mine  1*' 

Kftsoonsy  the  kni^t  came  stepping  in; 

Hie  gaud  he  strictly  eyed  >— 
*^  Kow  set  me,  trusty  goldsmith  nine^ 

A  zing  with  precious  diamonds, 

For  my  sweet  plighted  bndsw" 
And  when  the  ring  was  raielir  wron^ 

With  costly  diMoonds  bright, 
Fair  Helen  drew  it,  sad  of  thought  ■■ 

When  none,  be  sure,  could  see  her— 
Half  on  hermiger  white. 
'<  Ahis!  the  bride  how  blest  is  she 

For  whom  these  diamonds  shine  t 
Oh,  gave  von  gentle  knight  to  me 

From  his  brown  locks  one  rin|^et» 

What  joyful  heart  were  minel" 

Eftsoons,  the  knight  came  stepping  in ; 

The  ring  he  doeely  eyed:— 
«  Thy  cunning,  worthy  goldsmith  mine^ 
Has  wrought  these  presents  rarely 

For  my  sweet  plighted  brides 

**  But  now,  to  see  how  fit  they  be. 

Come,  fiurest  maiden,  now, 
That  I  may  know  approTed  on  thet 

My  true  love's  bndal  jewels  ;— 
She*s  even  £ur  as  thou !" 

Twas  early  on  a  holiday. 

When  that  sweet  maiden  was 
Bedight  with  speeial  ears  alway, 

AU  in  her  bravest  garmentsi 

As  she  was  bound  to  maas. 

With  lovely  shame,  all  homing  red» 

Before  the  knight  she  shook. 
He  set  the  frontlet  on  her  head. 

The  ring  drew  on  her  finger. 

And  then  her  whito  hand  took  t-* 

*<8weet  Helen!  Helen  dearly  tried  I 

The  time  for  jest  is  apeni^ 
Thou  art  of  all  the  fairest  bridiL 

For  whom  the  golden  coronal, 

For  whom  the  ring  waa  meant** 

Of  th«  following  baUftd^  by  the  tame  auihor, 
(the  last  we  can  |^ve,)  we  must  not  sey  ell  thet 
is  in  our  heart,  lest  sober  readen  should  oondems 
the  praise  as  exaggerated.  In  the  original,  to 
our  eyes,  it  is  faultless.  Nearly  all  that  can  be 
sought  in  this  dass  of  lyric-*a  simple  yet  strike 
ing  and  touching  theme,  vivid  and  dramatio 
narrative,  and  a  melody  like  the  sound  of  silver 
bellt— are  united  in  this  delicate  little  treasure^ 
with  a  certain  wildness  that  seems  borrowed  from 
a  time  immeasurably  remote.  *  We  have  taken 
more  pains  in  translating  this  than  with  all  the 
others  put  together— and  the  version  isa  failnxe 
after  all! 

Three  maidtts  stood  en  the  csstle  vall^ 

They  looked  sdewa  the  vale  I 
Their  tire  cssm  en  his  chaigff  tal^ 

Beclad  in  coat  of  SBsIL 
*<  Welcome,  Sir  Father  I  a  fidr  wileoaM  I 

What  hast  then  brenght  thy  dtUdnn  f 
AU  we  win  mtok  at  hmM»^ 


<«  My  dsaghter  in  ths  frilssrvirty 

I  theoi^t  ef  thss  to^y. 
Bich  garments  ever  plssss  thss  bsil. 

Thy  joy  ii  brave  array  s 
This  chain  of  ruddy  geld  I  tors 

Ihrom  a  bold  knight  sad  haughty  | 
Gave  him  his  death  therefiib" 

About  her  «iowy  neck  apace 

The  lady  ciaspsd  the  chain  I 
And  down  she  went  onto  the  plaflS 

Where  ihe  descried  the  slain  s^ 
"  Thou  Ueit  like  any  ftlen  here  I 

And  art  a  knightly  noble^ 
And  art  my  tme  love  dear  I" 

She  rsieed  him  in  her  arms,  and  bars 

To  the  heiMS  of  God  adewn ; 
In  his  jhther*s  tomb  she  laid  him  Hmn, 

With  much  lament  and  mesa. 
The  chain  that  on  her  neck  wss  tisd 

She  straitly  drew  around  1^ 
And  nnk  the  grave  beride. 

Two  maidaBs  stood  on  the  cssUe  waUf 
They  leeked  adswa  Ihe  valej 

Their  sirs  came  on  his  charger  taU« 
Beclad  in  cost  of  malL 

^•Welcome^  Sir  Father!  a  fair  waleome  t 
What  hast  thou  brought  thy  chiUiia? 

Both  we  were  meek  at  homeb** 

M  My  daughter  in  the  grasignsn  VMly 

I  thought  of  thss  to.day. 
The  hnnter'e  sport  delights  thss  bat 

All  in  the  greenwood  gay  i 
This  ipear,  with  golden  band%  I  tore 

Prom  the  wild  huntsman  yondsr  f-« 
Gave  him  his  death  therefor.** 


The  ipear  in  her  Illy  head  shs 
The  spear  her  ihther  brooght ; 

And  to  the  iwsst  giesn  she  wsnr    i 
Death  wss  the  chsss  she  seoght. 

There  Isy,  beneath  the  Undijhads^ 
With  his  tme  bhM>d-honnd  near  hiai^ 

Her  love  in  slumber  dead. 

« I  keep  the  tryst  bsnsath  the  tm^ 
I  promised,  tme  love  dear  I** 

Then  in  her  hesrt  all  soddenly 
Shs  ploaged  the  pointed  spear. 

In  that  cool  ihade  they  slamher  welU* 
Saudi  wood-birds  warbled  e'er  thsi^ 

Green  leaves  upon  them  ftUL 


One  maidai  steed  en  the  csstle  wallf 

She  looked  adown  the  vale ; 
Her  lire  came  on  his  charger  tall, 

Beclsd  in  coat  ef  saaiL 
^  Welcome,  Sir  Father !  a  fiUr 

What  hast  thoa  Ibr  thy  daaghlvr 
AU  meek  I  kept  at  home.*' 

«  My  daughter  in  the  vert  ef  whits^ 
My  thought  of  thee  has  been. 

In  flowen  thou  ever  didst  delight 
More  then  in  golden  iheen : 

This  blooBB,  aU  sUver  bright,  I  Isia^ 
For  thee,  fram  the  bold  gardsasr|Ma 

Gave  him  his  death  thsnibr.'' 

*«  Alas  I  how  grew  he  se  porvnasf 
Why  didst  thou  slay  him  theie? 

The  fiowen  that  he  was  wont  to  nans 
Wm  pins  ibr  want  of  eaie  !** 

«  He  bore  him  sinmgsly  bold  t  aai  ftfl, 
Ths  fldnsl  iower  that 

tie  kepi  te  his  ewm  maid."* 


The  iever  that  giatle  bdf  laid 

Upon  hu  tmim  httasti 
She  went  and  sought  ths  gardsn  ^hide 

Shs  tm  lercd  the  bsn. 
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Itoi  VMS  t  hmtdy^mM 

Thu9f  midat  the  pOe  white  UUt% 
She  Mit0  her  OQ  Ui«  gnniiid* 

(<  Ob,  eoiiU  I  dto  (his  Ttiy  hoar, 

likt  my  dear  tUten  alll 
I  amioc  wound  me  with  this  flower, 

8e  loft  it  it,  and  emell  !** 
All  pele  awl  tick  at  hearty  she  eyc4 

The  eoBaU  flower,  tiU  it  faded^ 
nil  the  nnk  down  and  died* 

We  hav%  W8  iwf,  exceeded  oor  limite^  and 


yet  it  Mema  u  if  we  liad  berely  made  a  begiiu 
niiig.  The  eubjeet  is  nearly  ine^anatilile ;  and, 
if  ike  examples  we  liave  giren  ahould  eeeaaioa 
the  wish  for  nore^  we  aball  not  be  at  a  loae  for 
means  to  gratify  it.  The  only  diffloulty  will 
arise  from  the  rival  claims  of  so  many  favouritei^ 
each  demanding  the  preference.  What  would 
have  been  the  '^  Judgment  of  Paris"  if  the  contest 
had  lain  between,  not  thre^  but  three  thousand 
beauties?  V. 


VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 
Na  L-^VI8IT  TO  THS  QBEAT  JESUIT  COLLEGE  OF  ST0KTHUB8T,  IK  LAK0A8HIBE. 


Thb  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  late 
jian,  in  England,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
nrprise  and  enriosity,  as  to  its  real  causs,  in  the 
pttUie  miniU  We  haTO  been  so  accustomed  to 
ipeak  and  write  of  Popery  as  a  gross  and  palp- 
^ble  error— as  a  superstition  that  has  written 
its  own  character  in  the  annals  of  nearly  all 
UTilised  nations,  in  fire  and  blood,  and,  at  the 
aoie  time,  to  boast  of  the  march  of  intellect  in 
the  present  age— that  to  hear  of  people — and 
thete,  too,  oftm  edocated  and  influential— every 
sow  and  then  adopting  this  old,  and,  as  we  had 
Meoatoned  ourselves  to  hope,  nearly  worn-out 
creed;  to  see  Catholic  chapels  springing  up  in 
wr  tewns,  and  convents,  and  finaUy  monas- 
teriee,  once  more  reviving  in  our  fair  fields, 
vhich  had,  for  ages,  witnessed  only  the  ruins  of 
nch  fabries-— was  matter  of  no  irrational  astonish- 
atnt.  The  Duke  of  Newoastle  has  trumpeted 
Us  alarm  on  tiiis  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
aad  many  less  bigoted,  less  politically  mad,  and 
nore  dispoeed  than  I  take  his  Grace  of  Clum- 
ber to  be,  to  allow  of  perfect  liberty  of  con. 
NieDoe  and  opinion,  have  partaken  of  that  alarm 
toe.  The  No*Popery  cry  has  not  been  without 
III  eiect  I  cannot  aay  that  fears  from  this 
qurter  ever  afiTected  me.  I  have  too  much  faith 
uitbe  established  power  of  Protestantism — esta. 
Ulihed,  I  mean,  in  the  true  sense;  too  much  in 
tliat  of  s  free  press,  and  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  Cath<diee  themaelves-^to  dread  any  insane 
attempt  to  restore  the  religious  despotism  which 
England  shook  oiT,  once  and  for  ever.  I  have 
ncorded  my  opinion  of  the  hUiorieal  character 
of  the  Catholie  Church  in  the  ««  History  of 
^rieeteraft" — of  the  present  character  of  it  in 
tbis  country,  we  may  speak  hereafter;  it  is, 
however,  only  justice  to  that  Church  to  say 
Ws,  that  "  The  History  of  Priestcraft"  itself, 
ttd  all  history,  prove  that  the  historical  cha- 
nwter  of  the  Catholic  would  have  been  the  his. 
terieal  diaraeter  of  any  other  church  aixjbd  to 
*ns  Statb:  it  would  have  been  a  bloody  and 
foteentini^  church.  The  Church  of  England 
Moa  guTO  gory  evidence  of  this  ;  the  Puritsns 
tbemselvee  soon  confbrmed  it,  in  New  En^and. 
It  is  not  B  jr  business  here  to  vindicate  or  assail 
tkt  rsligiem  epiBicos  of  the  Catholic  Churdi--» 


it  is  enough  that  they  are  not  my  opinions;  but 
I  trust  we  have  now  learned  sufiicient  of  Christ- 
isnity  to  allow  every  man  to  read  and  interpret 
his  Bible  as  he  can,  and  enough  of  experience 
to  guard  against  his  religious  tenets  becoming 
mischievous  to  his  neighbours  by  their  amalga* 
mation  with  political  power.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  article,  one  cause  of  the  increase  of 
Catholicism  amongst  us  will  be  made  sufficiently 
obvious. 

A  coUege  of  Jesuits,  existing  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  possessing  a  large  pro« 
party  there,  and  fiouriahing,  and  proselyting 
the  inhabitants  all  round  them— this  is  a  sul^ 
ject  of  curious  interest  i  There  is  something  in 
the  very  name  of  it  that  makes  us  prick  up  our 
ears,  and  open  our  eyes,  and  prepare  to  inquire 
and  to  wonder.  At  all  events — after  having 
read  the  annals  of  Romish  persecution,  the  his« 
tory  of  Inquisitions,  and  of  this  most  subtle  and 
distinguished  Orderitsdf — ^this  was  and  has  been 
long  the  effect  upon  me.  When,  years  ago,  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  Jesuits'  college  at  Stony* 
hurst,  my  curiosity  was  strongly  aroused.  To 
imagine  tiie  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  erecting 
their  standard  amid  the  spinners  and  weavers  oi 
Lancashire— the  fathers  of  that  famous  Order 
which  hsd  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  dark 
annals  of  the  Inquisition ;  which  had  insinuated 
its  members  into  every  country  and  city— *into 
the  cabinets  and  councils  of  all  kings ;  which 
had  so  often  directed  the  political  power  of 
Europe,  traversed  the  vast  lands  of  India  and 
America,  and  moulded  savage  nations  to  its 
designs ;  of  that  order  so  awful  in  history  for 
its  peculiar  policy,  its  segaeity,  and  its  talent, 
coming  out  into  Uie  face  of  the  English  people, 
into  the  full  blase  of  the  freest  opinion,  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jealous  and  searching  scrutiny 
of  Protestant  sectaries— wss  a  moral  phenomenon 
worthy  of  dose  attention.  One  wae  curious  to 
see  what  system  of  action  these  ProteusJike 
priests  assumed;  what  were  the  political  aad 
social  maxims  they  professedly  hM ;  by  what 
links  and  lines  of  sympathy,  or,  at  leeet,  of  ae* 
cordance,  they  sought  to  connect  theB»elvee 
with  a  population  alive  with  the  spirit  of  freedoss 
in  all  its  shape*— in  religten,  in 
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in  gpoi^eralkient.  Aeoordingly,  Mn  Hotritt  and 
myself  took  the  opportunity,  on  our  way  north* 
wards,  to  visit  this  interesting  place.  We  went 
thither  from  Blackburn,  where  we  were  spend- 
ing a  short  time  with  our  friends;  and  found  it  a 
delightful  drive  of  ten  miles,  principally  along 
Ribblesdale,  in  which  Stonyhurst  is  situated. 
After  proceeding  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
north. of  Blackburn,  Ribblesdale,  one  of  the 
iii\^t  and  most  extensive  vales  in  England, 
opened  upon  us,  with  Stonyhurst  conspicuous  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  fine  eleva- 
tion, amidst  its  woods.  The  building  has  a  noble 
and  commanding  aspect^  worthy  of  its  situation. 
It  was  apparently  about  three  or  four  miles  dis- 
tant, and,  I  suppose,  was  not  much  more ;  one 
of -the  Jesuits  afterwards  telling  us  that  they 
considered  it,  by  the  foot-path,  a  pretty  direct 
line,  to  be  about  seven  miles  between  Stonyhurst 
and  Blackburn ;  but  the  carriage  road  is  very 
circuitous,  holding  down  the  valley  as  far  as 
Whalley,  and  then  along  winding  lanes  through 
Mitton ;  so  that  it  proves  a  good  ten  miles.  But 
whoever  takes  the  drive  will  not  think  it  one 
yard  too  much ;  a  more  delightful  one  can  rarely 
be  found.  From  the  first  opening  of  this  splendid 
vale,  you  have  Stonyhurst  lying  full  in  view; 
Ribchester,  the  celebrated  Roman  station,  to  the 
left,  in  the  level  of  the  valley ;  down  the  vale,  to 
the  north-east^  you  have  the  castle  of  Clitheroe, 
standing  on  its  bold  and  abrupt  eminence ;  and 
as  you  wind  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  dale, 
with  the  Ribble  below  you  on  your  left,  and 
above  you  on  your  right,  woods  and  cottages 
with  their  little  enclosures,  the  ruins  of  "Whalley 
Abbey  come  in  view,  and,  high  beyond,  the  bare 
and  cloud-mottled  heighte  of  Pendle  Hill.  The 
ruins  of  Whalley  Abbey,  made  so  familiar  to  the 
public  by  Dr  Whittaker's  history^  are  still  very 
extensive  and  picturesque.  Old  walls  mingled 
with  large  trees;  large  windows  here  and  there 
visible,  still  displaying  their  tracery;  a  house 
with  smoking  chimneys  in  the  midst,  and  the 
Calder,  a  beautiful  stream,  between  high  banks, 
running  close  past^  present  a  very  attractive 
whole  to  the  passer-by.  Here  we  crossed  a 
bridge  and  wound  away  to  the  left,  in  a  circuit- 
ous course,  to  Stonyhurst ;  in  fact,  going,  in  a 
great  measure,  backward  again.  The  lanes 
through  which  we  drove  were  fine  old  pastoral 
lanes,  all  embowered  with  tall  luxuriant  hedges, 
rich  with  fresh  foliage,  and  sweet  with  the  flowers 
of  the  elder  and  the  wild  rose. 

<;  It  WM  the  time  of  roses ; 

We  plucked  them  as  we  went : 

Hood. 

For  it  was,  in  fact,  the  29th  of  June.  So  we 
drove  on,  every  few  yards  catching  a  peep  into 
fields  full  of  grass,  or  glimpses  of  fine  uplands, 
distant  hills,  and  hanging  woods.  On  our  left, 
lying  low  amongst  tidl  trees,  appeared  Little 
^litton  manor-house— one  of  those  quaint,  an- 
pient/,  timbered  houses  with  which  Lancashire 
^bounds.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  galleried 
hall  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIL,  of  which  an  en- 
paving  may  be  foiuid  in  M^hxttaker.    All  about 


us,  as  we  ascended  to  the  greater  Mitton^  qr  the 
Mitton,  were  green  and  whispering  trees,  and 
peeps  into  meadows  rich  with  cattle  ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  two  rivers — the  Hodder  and  the 
Ribble,  which  unite  just  below — came  up  to  us 
delightfully.  Mitton  is  as  singularly  as  sweetly 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  runs  into  Lancashire  betwixt 
those  streams ;  and  it  is  a  spot  at  which  I  must 
request  my  readers  to  pause  a  moment,  .not 
merely  because  in  it  lie  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sherburne  family,  the  ancient  lords  of  Stony- 
hurst, but  because  the  village  and  church  of 
Mitton  are,  of  themselves,  highly  worthy  of  a 
visit  from  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  of  rural 
peace  and  seclusion.  The  place  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ''Nooks  of  the  World;"  one  of 
those  places  that,  however  all  the  country  around 
them  be  revolutionized  by  manufactures  and 
politics,  stand,  save  for  the  ravages  of  time  on 
their  buildings,  as  they  stood  ages  ago.  It  is 
most  absolutely  Old  English.  The  slumber  of  a 
summer  noon  lies  there  profoundly  as  a  trance. 
The  low  of  cattle  from  a  neighbouring  croft,  or 
the  hum  of  a  passing  bee,  seem  the  only  living 
sounds.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  old  farm- 
houses— one  of  which  is  a  dilapidated  monastery— 
the  usual  diversification  of  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
a  wheelwright's  shop,  the  parsonage,  and  little 
garden  cottages.  It  stands  surrounded  with  a 
profusion  of  trees.  The  church  is  a  plain,  un- 
pretending structure,  with  a  low  square  tower  ; 
but  it  delights  you  as  you  approach  with  the  green 
sequestered  beauty  of  its  churchyard,  and,  on 
your  entrance,  with  such  a  group  of  effigied 
tombs  as  few  village  churches  can  s^ew. 

We  found  the  old  sexton  in  his  little  cottage 
by  the  churchyard  gate,  supping  his  porridge,  to 
use  a  Lancashire  phrase — for  it  was  twelve 
o'clock;  but,  on  stating  our  desire  to  see  the 
church,  he  set  down  his  porringer  and  reached 
his  keys.  The  man  himself  was  a  character 
worth  knowing.  He  appeared  very  old,  with  a 
face  that  evidently  had  been  a  good  one,  and 
that  now  exhibited  much  shrewdness  and  sense 
of  ofiice.  He  was  corpulent,  and  bound  his  waist 
about  with  a  cord.  He  was  so  asthmatic  that 
he  could  hardly  breathe,  and  yet,  when  we  asked 
his  age,  he  replied — "  Oh,  I'm  nubbut  85  1" 
He  seemed,  indeed,  to  regard  himself  as  quite  a 
youth,  though  he  had  been  clerk  sixty-four  years, 
had  seen  two  or  three  clergymen  out,  and  had 
copied  inscriptions,  and  held  a  deal  of  intercourse 
with  Dr  Whittaker,  the  historian  of  Whalley, 
respecting  the  antiquities  of  this  church* 

On  entering  the  churchyard,  the  very  first 
object  was  one  which  spoke  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  ol^  man.  It  was  the  tomb  of  the  late  vicarj 
surrounded  with  a  spacious  railing,  and,  within 
the  railing,  planted  with  a  hedge  of  evergreens^ 
bays,  junipers,  box,  and  arbor- vitas.  He  told  us 
that  the  former  clergyman  had  been  very  fond  of 
evergreens,  and  so  he  had  planted  these  about 
his  tomb,  as  he  had  no  surviving  relatives  on 
the  spot  to  shew  this  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  shrubs  had  grown  bravely ;   and  he  hiid 
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dipped  tbem  square,  like  a  green  wall  round  the 
tomb,  aod  cut  them  low  at  ita  foot^  so  as  to 
alloir  the  inscription  to  be  read.  The  bottom  of 
this  Terdant  screen  was  newly  weeded.  He 
always  veeded  and  clipped  it  once  a  year,  he 
laid;  he  had  been  doing  it  these  last  few  days, 
hot  he  had  not  yet  had  time  **  to  ready  the 
weeds  and  clippings  away" — and  there  they  lay. 

As  the  old  man  applied  his  key  to  a  door  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  we  observed  an  old 
effigy  of  a  knight,  in  freestone,  lying  close  to  the 
wsU.  "  Tes,"  said  he,  "  you  must  notice  that, 
and,  when  you  come  out  of  the  church,  notice  it 
again."  He  opened  the  door ;  and  the  sight  of 
the  white  marble  tombs,  and  their  extended 
figures,  was  very  striking.  They  were  the  tombs 
aod  effigies  of  the  Sherburnes,  executed  by 
William  Stanton,  and  mentioned  by  Whittaker 
io  his  history  of  Whalley ;  but  which  our  worthy 
sexton  described  in  a  way  very  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  one  infinitely  more  graphic  and  piquant. 
They  were  evidently  the  pride  of  his  heart ; 
and  no  wonder — ^for  such  an  assemblage  of 
mirble  tombs  and  recumbent  figures,  I  suppose, 
icarcely  another  country  chuich  in  England  can 
boast 

The  old  man,  like  other  show.people,  had 
his  story  by  rote ;  and,  taking  his  stand  before 
every  sncoessive  monument,  gave  his  account  of 
it,  and  read  off  the  inscription — Latin  or  £ng- 
liih,  legible  or  illegible,  no  matter.  The  first 
to  which  he  turned,  was,  in  fact,  what  he  should 
hare  shewn  last,  because  it  was  in  memory  of 
the  httt  direct  male  descendant  of  the  Sherburnes; 
bat  it  was  a  pathetic  subject,  and,  no  doubt, 
strongly  attracted  his  sympathies.  It  was  an 
alto  relieffo  of  white  marble.  '^  This,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  centre  figure,  a  graceful  boy, 
"  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne ; 
and  these,"  shewing  two  chubby  lads  on  either 
hand,  ''were  two  poor  lads  that  he  took  to  be 
his  pbyfellows ;  and  they  went  to  play  in  the 
gardens,  when  green  fruit  was  rife,  and  he  eat 
something  that  was  poison,  and  died  at  nine 
years  of  age.  Here  you  see  the  poor  lads  weep. 
ing  for  him,  and  the  tears  are  running  down 
their  faces,  as  natural  as  life ;  here  the  angels 
are  cntting  down  lilies  and  roses  with  their 
sickles — ^the  lilies  mean  that  he  was  cut  off  in 
his  innocence,  and  the  roses  in  his  youth ;  here, 
the  hour-glass,  with  the  sand  run  out,  shews  that 
time  to  him  was  no  more ;  and  here  the  angels 
are  receiving  his  soul  into  heaven.  That  is  a 
rery  affecting  thing." 

But  one  specimen  of  our  worthy  cicerone's 
style  must  suffice.  We  must  make  shorter 
vorlc  of  it  than  he  did,  and  restrict  our  atten. 
tion  to  a  few  particulars,  characteristic  of  the 
cemetery  of  an  old  English  family.  There  are 
three  tombs,  with  recumbent  figures  of  knights 
end  their  ladies,  executed  with  great  spirit, 
^spedally  one  lady,  who  is  really  beautiful.  But 
the  most  singular  monument,  is  one  of  Richard 
Sherburne,  and  his  lady,  who  died  in*childbed  of 
tvnis,  whil*  he  was  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
u  1591,  *'  and  ther^  lieth  entombed."    «« That; 
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said  the  sexton, ''  is  Old  Flddle-o'.God  and  his 
wife.  He  went  by  that  name,  because,  when  he 
was  in  a  passion,  that  was  his  word."  The  pair^ 
were  kneeling  aloft  on  the  monument,  at  an 
altar,  opposite  each  other,  in  prayer,  clad  and 
coloured  in  the  quaint  style  of  that  age — ^he  in 
his  ruff  and  fulLskirted  jerkin ;  she  in  a  black 
gown  and  hood,  falling  over  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  with  tan-leather  gloves  on  her  arms.  On 
the  compartments  below,  are  seen  the  twins  in 
bed,  with  their  nurses  watching  by  them ;  and, 
not  far  off,  monks  praying  for  the  lady's  souL 
However  passionate  and  profane  the  old  gentle*  • 
man  might  be,  (and  not  only  his  speech  betrays 
as  much,  but  the  inscription  itself  seems  to  cou« 
firm  it,  praying  most  heartily  for  them— 
"  Whose  souls  God  pardon ;  grant  them  His 
heavenly  pardon,")  yet  he  has  a  most  ludicrously 
pious  look  on  the  monument. 

There  are  two  inscriptions  by  the  Dachesa 
Dowager  of  Norfolk,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Sherburne,  which  are  perfect  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  great  families  glorify  thenu 
selves  in  their  own  churches,  over  the  very  pit 
of  corruption,  which  one  would  think  enough 
to  confound  all  human  greatness.  The  first  is' 
to  her  parents,  and  conveys  a  curious  picture  of; 
the  times : — *'  Sir  Nicholaa  Shirebum  was  a  man 
of  great  humanity,  sympathy,  and  concern  for* 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  did  many  good  cha« 
ritable  things  whilst  he  lived :  he  particularly 
set  his  neighbourhood  a*spinning  of  Jersey  wool> 
and  provided  a  man  to  comb  the  wool,  and  a 
woman  who  taught  them  to  spin,  whom  he  kept 
in  his  house,  and  allotted  several  rooms  he  had- 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  Stonihurst,  for  them  to 
work  in ;  and  the  neighbours  came  to  spin  ao* 
cordingly.  Thespinners  came  everyday,  and  span 
aa  long  a  time  as  they  could  spare,  morning  and 
afternoon,  from  their  families:  this  continued, 
from  April  1699  to  August  1701.  When  they 
all  had  learned,  he  gave  the  nearest  neighbours 
each  a  pound  or  half  a  pound  of  wool  ready  for 
spinning,  and  wheel,  to  set  up  for  themselves  ; 
which  did  a  vast  deal  of  good  to  that  north  side 
of  Kibble  in  Lancashire.  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburn 
died  December  15,  1717.  This  monument  was 
set  up  by  the  Dowager  Dutchess  of  Northfolk,  in 
memory  of  the  best  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
in  this  vault  designs  to  be  interred  herself, 
whenever  it  pleases  €rod  to  take  her  out  of  this 
world." 

"  Lady  Sherburn  was  a  lady  of  excellent 
temper  and  fine  sentiment,  singular  piety, 
virtue,  and  charity,  constantly  employed  in  doing 
good,  especially  to  the  distressed,  sick,  poor,  and^ 
lame,  for  whom  she  kept  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  the  house.  She  continued  ss  long  as  she  lived 
doing  great  good  and  charity.  She  died  January 
97,  1782.  Besides  all  other  great  charities 
which  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Sherburn  did,  they 
gave,  on  AlUSouls  Dsy,  a  considerable  deal  of  - 
money  to  the  poor ;  Lady  Sherburn  serving 
them  with  her  own. hands  that  day.'* 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  monumental  testimony 
to  (ho Hoijourable Peregrin Widderingtbn ; — *^Jn 
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thii  iranlt  liM  the  body  of  the  Honourable  Pere- 
grin Widdeiington.  The  Honourable  Peregrin 
Widderington  was  yonngeet  eon  of  William  Lord 
Widderington,  who  died  April  17th,  174$.  This 
Peregrin  waa  a  man  of  the  strietest  friendship 
and  honoar,  with  all  the  good  qualitiea  that  ao. 
eomplish  a  fine  gentleman ;  he  was  of  so  amiable 
a  ditpotition,  and  ao  engaging,  that  he  waa  be- 
lored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  acquaintance^  being  erer 
ready  to  oblige  and  to  act  the  friendly  part  on 
all  occasions ;  firm  and  steadfast  in  all  his  prin- 
ciplee— which  were  delicately  fine  and  good  as 
*  oould  be  wished  in  any  man— *he  was  both  sin- 
oere  and  agreeable  in  life  and  conversation. 
He  was  born  May  SOth,  1099,  and  died  February 
4th|  1748-9.  He  was  with  his  brother  in  the 
Preston  affair,  1716,  where  he  lost  his  fortune, 
with  his  health,  by  a  long  confinement  in  prison. 
This  monument  waa  set  up  by  the  Dowager 
Dutdies  of  Norfolk,  in  memory  of  the  Honour- 
able Peregrin  Widderington." 

''  What*  was  this  her  second  husband?"  we 
inquired. 

«'  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  knowing 
look,  "  her  ta%  husband — and  that  makes  a 
difference!"* 

The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  old 
and  mean.  This  aisle,  with  its  proud  monu- 
ments, separated  by  a  screen,  stands  in  strange 
contrast,  and  makes  it  seem  a  place  where  the 
Sberbumes  have  the  glory  rather  than  God.  The 
old  man  now  led  the  way  to  a  curious  ancient 
eross  in  the  churchyard,  and  to  the  tomb  of  a 
monk,  whose  honoured  head  is  still  visible  upon 
it ;  and  then  to  the  freestone  efligies  under  the 
windows  of  the  Sherborne  aisle.  The  origin  of  it, 
he  said,  was  this : — ^When  the  monuments  of  the 
Sherbumes  came  down  from  London,  they  were, 
of  course,  the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the  whole 
country.  A  common  stone-mason,  as  he  sate  by 
the  ale-house  fire  at  Hursf  s-Oreen,  hearing  the 
company  extolling  them,  said,  "  Oh,  he  would 
undertake  to  cut  out  as  good  in  common  stone." 
The  whole  place  was  scandalised  at  the  man's 
arrogance;  it  was  carried  to  the  hall.  The 
man  was  sent  for,  and  desired  to  make  good  his 
boast,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  employ- 
ment for  ever  if  he  failed.  He  was  to  take  only 
one  view  of  the  figure  he  pitched  upon ;  and 
twelve  months  were  allowed  him  to  finish  it  in. 
''  And  there  it  is,"  said  the  sexton,  "  as  like  as 
pea  to  pea.  The  man  had  done  it  long  before 
the  year  was  up;  and  so  surprised  were  the 
Sherburnes,  that  they  gave  him  £80,  and  allowed 
it  to  be  laid  under  the  window  of  the  aisle." 

We  must  now  hasten  to  Stonyhurst  College-^ 
for  we  have  stopped  long  by  the  way ;  but  who 
would  not  stop  awhile  at  such  a  pleasant,  anti- 
quated place  as  Mitton  ?  Let  my  readers  look 
upon  it  as  a  distinct  episode  in  this  account. 


*  A  proviaeialism  foe  a  lady's  choioe  not  saneCioiMd 
by  thepriesL 

'«—  So  suited  in  thiir  minds  and  persons, 
That  they.were  framed  the  «a«st  of  each  other. 

Darniif. 


We  have  aeen  where  the  Sherbumes  li»»»let  ui 
now  see  where  they  lived ;  and  we  cannot  give  a 
better  general  idea  of  the  place  than  by  transcrib- 
ing the  dear  and  suocinet  description  of  it  by  Mr 
Baines,  in  his  "  History  of  Lancashire. 

'<  In  the  year  1794,  the  stately  mansion  of 
Stonyhurst  was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  an 
English  Roman  Catholic  college.  The  heada  of 
that  college  having  been  driven  from  their 
establishment  at  Liege  by  the  proscriptions  of 
the  French  Revolution,  were  induced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  judicious  mitigation  of  the  penal 
enactments  in  England  against  Catholic  semina- 
ries, to  seek  an  asylum  in  their  native  country. 
A  long  lease  was  accordingly  obtained  of  the 
house  and  of  the  college  farm,  on  moderate 
terms,  from  the  late  Thomaa  WUd,  Esq.  The 
mansion  they  found  much  dilapidated  from  time 
and  neglect ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete 
repair,  and  they  have  raised,  at  a  great  expense, 
a  large  and  handsome  new  building,  with  a  south. 
east  aspect,  forming  a  house  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  education. 

"In  the  upper  stories  are  the  dormitories^  where 
each  student  has  his  little  apartment.  The  next 
story  consists  of  the  apartments  for  the  profes- 
sors and  teachers.  Below,  are  the  chambers  of 
the  president  and  other  directors,  with  the  hall 
of  study  and  philosophical  room ;  the  former, 
of  seventy-eight  feet  by  twenty  feet,  is  fitted  up 
with  desks  and  benches  for  990  scholars;  but 
they  do  not  at  present  amount  to  that  number. 
A  high  throne  or  pulpit  for  the  prefect,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  their 
studies,  stands  against  the  wall  in  the  central 
part  of  the  room,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
each  student.  This  place  is  devoted  to  study 
exclusively.  Not  a  word  is  exchanged  between 
the  students  during  the  hours  allotted  to  study. 
The  philosophical  apparatus  room  is  forty-eight 
feet  by  thirty-three  broad;  it  is  ornamented 
with  ^a  rich  deep  fHese ;  and  the  instrumenta 
which  are  used  in  the  illustration  of  the  diflerent 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  are  deposited  in 
this  room.  A  fine  painting,  by  Annibal  Caraod, 
of  the  taking  down  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Cross, 
hangs  over  the  fireplace.  The  exhibition  room 
is  connected  with  this  apartment  by  sliding  doors. 
This  room  is  adapted  for  classical  or  philosophical 
exhibitions — and  such  exhibitions  are  firequent 
in  the  college. 

''  On  the  gronnd-floor,  are  the  seven  school  or 
class  rooms,  where  the  respeetive  scholars  of 
each  class  recite  to  their  several  masters  the 
lessons  which  they  have  learned  in  the  study,  and 
reoeive  lectures.  The  play-rooms,  lavatory, 
drawing-room,  music  room,  and  dancing-gallery, 
are  also  on  this  floor.  Every  duty  has  its  own 
fixed  time,  place,  and  superintendent.  The 
library  is  a  handsome,  but  small  room*  It  oon- 
tains,  amongst  other  valuable  works,  some  highly 
illuminated  manuscripts,  the  prayer-book  of  the 
queen  of  Henry  VIL,  and  the  office  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  whioh  belonged  to  the  per- 
seeuted  Queen  of  Scotte.  There  are  also  here, 
two  or  three  vellum  missals,  and  several  bladL. 
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ktter  books;  a  isopyof  8t  John's  Gospel;  • 
nsBosoript  of  tlio  sevonth  oentttry,  found  in  the 
Utah  of  81  Cathbftri ;  with  two  sculptures  in 
ifory*  aad  *  pointed  oroeifiz-^sll  hj  Michael 
Angclo  ;  also,  a  chest  of  coins  and  medalsy  me- 
dsiUoBS  of  the  popes,  &e. 

"  The  nmseum  is  between  the  western  towers  ; 
sad  flontaitw,  among  many  other  interesting 
fabjeeiSy  the  private  seals  of  James  II.  and 
Feoeloii;  the  embroidered  cap  of  Sir  Thomas 
More;  his  aealj  when  Under-Treasnrer ;  and 
bis  original  George,*  when  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  tUa  inscription*—'  O  passi  graviora  dabit 
bis  foo^e  flnem;'  seyenJ  remarkable  vaseSj 
pbces,  and  crosses  ;  with  a  number  of  transatlan- 
tic eurioaities,  presented  by  C.  Waterton,  Esq. 
ef  Walton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York  ;  a  good 
coDeetion  of  minerals  and  shells;  bronse  casts 
of  iha  Cssaars,  and  plaster  casts  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  cabinet  of  the 
lesxned  Qaeen  Christina  of  Sweeden.  The 
SMrita  and  promise  of  this  museum^  are  not 
known,  or  we  should  find  here  more  monuments 
of  Roman  antiquity  from  Ribchester.  A  Roman 
shar,  dedicated  to  the  mother  goddessesi,  by  a 
sqptaiB  of  the  Asturias,  has,  however,  been 
ktsly  roscned  from  the  rubbidi  of  a  neighboup- 
lag  tern-yard,  and  now  stands  on  more  classical 
frooiid^  in  the  garden  of  Stonyhurst.  Ti&is  rare 
pieea  of  antiquity  proves  to  be  the  identical 
altar  which  the  venerable  Camden,  in  1603,  saw 
near  Ribchester.  The  altar  is  thirty-three 
inches  high^  by  twenty-two  inches  broad,  and  the 
ineeription  at  length  may  be  read  thus : — 

Dis  MATEiBOi  Mabcvs  iMOArmus  Asutiocb  Dacoam 
Am*a  Aaraiw  suscspruM  solvit  uaaNs  lubbns  MmnOk 

''The  recreation-hall  of  theProfessorsisamag- 
ttificesi  gallery,  ninety  feet  by  twenty,  in  the  old 
house,  running  paraUel  with  the  study ;  the 
grand  tapestry  of  which  room  was  renewed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  refectory,  which  is 
of  the  dimensions  of  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  was 
the  baronial  hall  of  the  Sherbumes  ;  its  ceiling, 
frieao,  and  door,  are  magnificent*  The  new 
buildiiBg  ia  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  fronts 
the  extensive  play-ground  and  gardens.  The 
public  rooms  in  the  new,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
bnUdiags,  are  constructed  on  a  noble  scale.  The 
area  of  iht  house,  play-grounds^  and  gardenia 
oempriaes  a  space  about  equal  to  that  on  which 
stood  Roman  Ribchester— upwards  of  ten  acres. 

"  Such  is  the  college  in  which  many  of  the  sons 
of  tho  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  coun- 
try, are  educated*  Here  they  are  taught  to 
vespeet  and  cherish  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
thsjr  oonntry,  and  to  place  a  due  estimate  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  polite  and  classical  education. 

**  Tho  character  of  the  population^  like  that  of 
the  lands  round  the  college^  is  much  improved 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  many  of  the 
poor  of  tho  neighbonrhood  are  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  tnstitation.  Tho  political  Importance  of 
luge  Gatholio  eetablishments  of  this  kind^  is 
vaU  known  to  the  legislature ;  and  wise  was  that 

*A%ireof  StOeoKge^  won  by  the  Snighls  of  the 


monarch  and  that  Parliament  which  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  invited  the  Catho- 
lic exiles  from  foreign  countries  and  colleges,  to 
spend  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  their  own 
country. 

''The  stately  pile  of  Stonyhurst,  with  its  towers 
and  park-like  groundsj  forms  a  magnificent  object 
to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
the  prospects  which  it  commands  are  bold,  rich> 
and  beautiful.  Eastward,  appears  the  pictur- 
esquely-wooded valleys  of  the  Hodder  and  the 
Ribble ;  the  castle  of  Clitberoe  is  seen  crowning 
the  summit  of  an  insulated  hUl;  and  the  vast 
mass  of  Pendle  closes  the  view.  Southward, 
appear  the  high  grounds  of  Blackburn  parish, 
and  the  windings  of  the  Ribble  towards  Rib- 
chester. The  principal  part  of  the  edifice  is  to 
the  west ;  looking  over  the  park  and  grounds, 
which  are  ornamented  with  clumps  of  plantation. 
The  geographical  situation  of  Stonyhurst  is  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Blackburn,  the  post-town 
of  the  establishment,  and  is  equi-distant  from 
Clitberoe,  VHialley,  and  Ribchester. 

''On  the  south  angle  of  the  front  of  the  college, 
a  large  and  handsome  Catholic  church  or  chapel 
is  now  erecting,  partly  by  subscription  and 
partly  out  of  the  coUege  funds,  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  after  a  design  by  J.  J. 
Scholes,  Esq.  The  first  stone  of  the  structure 
was  laid  in  1838  ;  and  it  will,  when  finished,  be 
dedicated  to  St  Peter." 

On  approsching  this  interesting  place,  we 
found  two  roads,  one  diverging  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left.  We  took  the  right,  which  led 
us,  through  pleasant,  bowery  lanes — ^the  fine 
buildings  shewing  themselves,  ever  and  anon, 
over  the  trees— to  the  lodges,  the  usual  way  of 
entrance.  Here,  visiters  are  expected  to  use 
the  hospitality  of  the  place,  by  giving  their 
horses  and  carriages  into  the  hands  of  the  groom, 
who  takes  all  possible  care  of  them  during  their 
stay.  As  we  were,  however,  not  aware  of  this 
circumstance,  we  drove  on,  by  a  winding  rente, 
to  Hurst's-Green,  a  little  hamlet,  about  half  4 
mile  from  the  college*  We  found  here,  that  tho 
road  diverging  to  the  left  from  Mitton  is  the 
direct  way  to  Hurst's-Green,  where  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  tax  the  hospitality  of  the 
establishment  so  much,  will  find  a  good  village 
inn,  where  their  horses  will  be  weU  accommo- 
dated. We  Can  only  say,  however,  that,  when 
the  heads  of  the  coUege  found  that  we  had  not 
brought  our  horses  to  their  stable,  they  expressed 
the  greatest  concern. 

The  approach  from  Hurst's-Green,  is  a  pleasant 
walk,  and  gives  you  the  fullest  and  finest  view 
of  the  college.  Advancing  from  the  green,  yon 
pass  several  comfortable  cottages,  and  then 
through  a  gate,  which  brings  you  into  tho 
lawn  in  tent  of  the  house;  but  at  the  dia» 
tanoe  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But,  before  pass- 
ing through  this  gate,  you  come  to  a  charm- 
ing little  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  hamlet  and 
n^ghbourhood,  with  a  plain  but  very  tasteful 
ontery,  with  a  belL  The  ground  is  adorBod 
with  a  white  cross,  and  a  few  seattored  tonba 
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of  Bimple  tind  appropriate  style^  and  graves 
planted  itnth  shrubs  and  flowers.  This  raral 
cemetery  stands  well^  giy'^ng  wide  views  of  the 
country  round — of  Pendle  in  one  direction^  and 
the  wild  uplands  of  Bowland  Forest  in  another ; 
and  is  screened  and  skirted  with  trees^  with  good 
effect.  Here,  in  winter  and  bad  weather,  the 
funeral  rites  are  performed  for  the  deceased,  by 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Stonyhurst,  in  the  oratory ; 
but,  in  summer  and  fine  weather,  in  the  open 
air.  The  poetical,  and,  I  trust,  the  religious 
effect,  must  be  strong,  of  such  a  funeral  in  such 
a  place.  The  single  bell  from  this  fair,  but  soli- 
tiury  grave-yard,  calling,  over  hill  and  dale,  with 
its  solemn  voice,  the  dead  to  his  place ;  and  the 
weeping  forms,  the  funeral  garments,  and  the 
impressive  rites  of  Christian  sepulture,  thus 
witnessed  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  beauties 
of  that  earth  which  shall  know  him  who  has 
departed  "  no  more  for  ever" — ^must,  one  thinks, 
exercise  a  strong  and  even  soothing  influence, 
under  such  circumstances,  over  the  human  spirit. 
Turning  away  from  this  cemetery,  and 
entering  upon  the  lawn,  the  ruin  of  Stonyhurst 
is  very  impressive.  It  is  a  house  which  accords 
well  with  the  style  of  its  former  lords  in 
Mitton  church.  You  see  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Sherbumes.  The  grounds,  woods,  and 
waters  about  its  solitary  stateliness  belong 
strictly  to  the  "  old  English  gentleman."  You 
see  that  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  such  a  place  to  take  to  themselves  some 
credit  for  "  their  sympathy  and  concern  for  the 
good  of  mankind,"  and  for  "  the  many  good, 
charitable  things  which  they  did  while  they 
lived."  You  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  Lady 
Sherburne  now,  not  as  the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  but 
as  the  living  lady  of  this  noble  mansion ;  And 
then,  for  ''  a  lady  of  excellent  temper  and  fine 
sentiments,"  inhabiting  such  a  house,  it  really 
did  not  seem  too  much  to  glorify  her  condescen. 
sion  in  giving  money  away,  *'  on  All  Saints'  Day, 
with  her  own  hands.^'  One  thought  of  those 
delicate  hands  busy  amongst  her  cordials  and 
plasters,  ''  for  the  poor  and  lame,  for  whom  she 
kept  an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  house ;"  and 
then,  callinflT  to  mind  the  many  stately  mansions 
and  stately  parks  now.a-days,  where  the  fair 
and  high-bom  shut  themselves  up  from  the  in. 
trusions  of  their  own  poor  neighbours  during  the 
few  months  in  the  year  that  they  dwell  amongst 
them ;  and  calling  to  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
the  poor  men  removed  from  their  cottages  and 
imprisoned  in  some  monstrous  Poor.Law  pri- 
soii^-«nd,  truly,  the  eulogium  of  her  Duchess- 
daughter  became  worthy  of  being  carved  with 
"  an  iron  pen,  and  with  lead  in  the  rock. 

An  avenue  of  noble  trees  formerly  skirted  the 
carriage  road,  which  runs  directly  up  the  lawn  to  the 
house.  That  is  gone ;  but  woods  on  either  hand 
of  the  lawn  still  form  a  wider  kind  of  avenue, 
at  the  end  of  which  appears  this  tall  building, 
with  its  large  entrance  gateway  in  the;  centre, 
its  large  square  windows,  and  two  domed  towers, 
snimonnted  with  eagles.  About  half-way  up  the 
lawB^  a  railing  runs  across^  marking  tiie  more 


immediate  approach;  and^  on  each  hand,  is  a 
sheet  of  water.  The  house  is  in  the  style  of  Paul 
of  Padua,  and  is  said,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  to  be 
the  most  perfect  English  specimen  of  that  style. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the 
site  of  the  older  edifice,  by  Sir  Richard  Sher- 
burne, who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Leith,  and  was 
so  great  a  favourite  of  her  Majesty  that  she 
allowed  him  to  have  his  chapel  and  his  priest  at 
Stonyhurst.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish 
it ;  and  the  cupolas  of  the  towers  were  added  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne,  at  a  cost  of  £40  i  as  is 
shewn  by  the  deed  of  contract  still  existing  at 
Stonyhurst..  Sir  Nicholas  was  a  travetled  scho- 
lar ;  and  by  him-  the  gardens  and  grounds  were 
laid  out  in  the  French  taste ;  and  he  was  pre-' 
paring  to  complete  the  half-finished  building, 
when  he  lost  his  only  son,  Richard  Francis, 
who  died  in  the  year  1702,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  and  in  the  manner  already  related.  This 
severe  domestic  bereavement  so  affected  him 
that  he  abandoned  his  design.  His  only  dangh- 
ter,  Maria  Winifreda  Francisca,  married  Thomas, 
the  eighth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  died  without 
issue  in  the  year  1768.  The  family  possessions 
now  passed  to  the  children  of  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  Nicholas,  married  to  Sir  William  Wild  of 
Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire  ;  and  his  eminence. 
Cardinal  Wild,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomaa 
Wild,  Esq.,  of  Lulworth,  inherited  this  noble 
mansion  from  his  father. 

This  family  appears  to  have  been  always  a 
stanch  Catholic  one;  and  Stonyhurst  coming 
into  the  possession  of  a  cardinal,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  alienated  from  the  family, 
and  converted  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  The  estate  is  now  not  merely  leased,  but 
sold  to  the  founders  of  the  college. 

Having  devoted  a  considerable'  portion  of  a 
chapter  in  '*  The  History  of  Priestcraft"  to  the 
historical  character  and  policy  of  the  Jesuits — a 
portraiture  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
order — ^it  might  seem  to  many,  a  brazen-visaged 
sort  of  thing  to  present  one's  self  at  a  Jesuit 
institution ;  but  what  I  stated,  I  stated  on  the 
faith  of  history,  and  I  imagined  that  I  could 
not  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
honesty  of  my  convictions,  and  the  absence, 
on  my  part,  of  any  intention  to  give  of^ 
fence  to  individuals,  nor  pay  a  higher  complin 
ment  to  the  discreet  policy  and  courtesy  of  the 
order  itself — than  by  such  an  act.  I  had,  there, 
fore,  furnished  myself  with  an  introduction  to  the 
President  from  a  Catholic  priest,  whom  I  believe 
to  be  at  once  a  Jesuit  and  a  worthy  man— -and  the 
event  justified  my  opinion.  Nothing  could  be 
more  courteous  than  our  reception,  or  more  can- 
did than  the  manner  in  which  all  answers  to  our 
inquiries,  both  regarding  the  place  and  the 
social  and  political  views  of  the  conductors,  were 
given.  We  found  the  President,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Scott,  was  extremely  ill  at  some  other  place— -in 
fact,  as  was  supposed,  and  as  it  proved,  at  the 
point  of  death;  but  two  of  the  priests,  Mr 
Danielle  «nd  Mr  Irvine,  received  us  most  kindlf « 
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Tbey  appriied  w  that  we  had  arriTed  on  a  day 
«a  which  it  was  contraiy  to  their  enstom  to 
admit  Tisitera — being  no  other  than  the  anniver* 
niy  of  tiie  dedication  of  their  new  church  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Panl — but  that  they  would  gladly 
make  an  exception  in  oar  favour.    They  could 
not,  indeed^  both    attend   us,   divine  worihip 
going'  on  in  the  church  the  greater  part  of  the 
daf,  and  Mr  Daniella  being  now  juat  going  to 
eeiebrate  maH;  but  Mr  Irvine  would  chew  na 
the  ioatitation    during  that  time,   and  lunch 
would  be  on  the  table  at  our  return.    Accord- 
ingly, we  made  the  round  of  the  houae,  and  were 
Btniek  with  admiration  at  the  general  atyle  and 
nobility  of  the  place— its  oaken  floor,  long  galle- 
lies,  paintings,  ceilings,  the  library,  ihe  museum, 
tke  exhibition  and  philosophical  apparatus  room, 
and  all  those  relics  and  antiquarian  remains 
vhieh  enrich  it.    The  passing  remarks  which  I 
hire  to  make  upon  these  may  form  a  sort  of 
ranning  commentary  on  Mr  Baines's  statement 
abore.     The  dormitories  are  large  and  airy 
rooms,  every  separate  bed  being  inclosed  within 
a  lereen,  like  the  screens  of  a  coffee-house  ;  and 
a  hife  curtain  is  drawn  in  front,  so  that  every 
box,  with  the  advantage  of  ample  ventilation, 
poi8ea»ea  perfect  privacy.      The  philosophical 
apparatus  room  and  exhibition  room  merit  all 
the  praiae  bestowed  upon  them ;  they  are  noble 
rooms,  and  well  fumiidied  with  orreries,  galvanie 
batteriea,  a  small  steam-engine,  mathematical  in. 
stramenta,  and  every  requisite  for  scientific  de* 
monstrstioas.    Besides  the  fine  painting  by  An- 
nibal  Caracd,  there  is  one  of  St  Catherine  of 
Padoa,  in  the  ho^ital,  well  worthy  of  attention, 
for  the  contrast  of  benignant  heauty  in  the 
saint,  with  the  wretched  and  agonized  forms 
anmnd  her.    This  room  is  also  furnished  with  a 
noUe  organ. 

As  excellent  and  effective  mode  of  education  is 
adopted  here.  After  philosophical  exhibitions  in 
these  rooms,  and  after  silent  reading  in  the  hall  of 
study,  each  dass  returns  to  the  room  of  its  par- 
tienlar  teacher,  and  every  hoy  is  carefully  ques- 
tioned upon  what  he  has  seen  or  read,  so  as  to 
sseartain  that  he  has  clearly  comprehended  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  matter  presented  to 
bis  mind.  The  silence  and  decorum  of  the 
idtool  are  beautiful.  At  one  moment,  the  sound 
of  166  boys  at  play,  in  front  of  the  college,  came 
ip  tons;  the  next,  we  saw  them  marching  to  the 
lull  of  atndy  ^  and,  shortly  afterwards,  passing 
the  door,  so  profound  was  the  hush  that  we 
inqoired  whether  it  were  not  really  empty. 

Amongst  the  relics  and  sculptures  in  the  li- 
^uy  which  are  secured  in  a  glass  case,  the 
Prayer  Book,  stated  above  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots;,  was  asserted  by  Mr  Irvine 
to  have  belonged  to  Mary  of  England  ;  and  that 
''ith  good  reason — ^the  words  Maria  Regina 
merely  being  written  within  the  cover,  and 
mongft  the  emblematical  silver  embossments 
on  the  binding,  appearing  the  pomegranate,  the 
emblem  of  ^ain.  The  seals  of  Jamea  II.,  of 
Fenelon,  and  the  cap,  beads;,  seal,  and  reliquary 
of  Sb  Thomas  More,  were  also  in  this  case  in  the 


library.  The  relics  Of  Bir'  Thoinas  More  wisre 
given  by  Father  More,  the  last  of  the  family. 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  contents  of  the 
Museum,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  quaint 
old  jewel  chest  of  Queen  Christina,  a  large  cup 
of  crystal,  a  curious  old  ark  surmounted  with 
a  cross,  and  some  old  Engliah  MSS.  written  ori 
long  narrow  slips  of  vellum.  The  recreation 
hall  is  indeed  a  magnificent  gallery,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  a  great  number  of  paintings, 
amongst  which  is  a  very  curious  large  Spanish 
piece,  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  surrounded 
by  those  of  almost  every  celebrated  Jesuit.  There 
is  also  a  set  of  heads  of  the  apostles,  very  strik- 
ing, and  correspondent  with  their  characters, 
especially  that  of  St  John,  which  is  beautiful, 
and  full  of  that  spirit  of  love  which  gave  him  the 
bosom-place  with  his  Divine  Master.  The  re- 
fectory is  one  of  the-  finest  baronial  halls  I 
have  seen ;  and  the  floors  of  this  and  other  rooms 
are  of  oak  laid  in  squares,  losenges,  and  other 
figures,  of  a  rich  and  antique  beauty.  This  noble 
room  has  tables,  seats,  and  other  furniture  now 
preparing  for  it,  of  a  fashion  accordant  with  and 
worthy  of  its  old  English  magnificence. 

We  proceeded  from  the  house,  to  view  the 
play-ground  end  gardens.  In  the  former,  which 
has  been  taken  f^om  the  gardens,  we  ibund 
166  boys  at  play — a  fine  set  of  lads,  in  all  the 
eagerness  and  animation  of  their  age — ^the  sons 
of  the  principal  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  and  Ireland.    Shell  was  educated  here. 

With  the  exception  of  the  piece  taken  for  the 
play-ground,  the  gardens  remain  pretty  much  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  laid  out  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Sherburne.  They  are  delightful  in 
themselves,  and  delightfully  situated — looking 
out  over  that  splendid  valley,  with  its  river, 
woods,  uplands,  and  distant  hills.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  cry  down  all  gardens  as  ugly  and 
tasteleas  which  are  not  shaped  by  onr  modern 
notioaa.  The  formalities  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  been  sufiiciently  condemned.  For  my 
part,  I  like  even  them  in  their  place.  One 
would  no  more  think  of  laying  out  grounds  now' 
in  this  manner  than  of  wearing  Elisabethan  ruffs/ 
or  bob-wigs  and  basket-hilted  swords ;  but  iheC 
old  French  and  Dutch  gardens,  as  appendages  of 
a  quaint  old  house,  are,  in  my  opinion,  beautifuL 
They  are  like  many  other  things — not  so  much 
beautiful  in  themselves  as  beautiful  by  asaocia-* 
tion,  as  memorials  of  certain  characters  and  ages. 
A  garden,  after  all,  is  an  artificial  thing,  and, 
though  framed  from  the  materials  of  nature, 
may  be  allowed  to  mould  them  into  somethinjg. 
very  different  from  nature.  There  is  a  wild' 
beauty  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  beauty  in  na- 
ture linked  to  art ;  one  looks  for  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  beauty  in  fields  and  mountains  to 
what  one  does  in  a  garden.  The  one  delights 
you  by  a  certain  rude  freedom  and  untamed 
mag^ficence ;  the  other,  by  smoothness  and  ele* 
gance— by  velvet  lawns>  bowery  arbours,  wind-^  • 
ing  paths,  fair  branching  shrubs,  fountains,  and 
juxtapoaitions  of  many  rare  flowers.  Who  will 
say  that  Colonel  Howard's  Elisabethan  hous» 
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and  old  Ffenoli  ffArdeAB  at  Leren's  Bridge  are 
iicft  b«Aulifiil?«--lHid  who  will  my,  when  they  hare 
eeen  thcnii  that  th^  garde&e  wf  Stonyhvrsl  ate 
aet  eo  too? 

In  the  centre  ia  a  oApaoioat  eifeular  basin  of 
iTater^  in  the  midat  of  whidi  itandB  a  leaden 
figure  bf  a  man  in  ohainei  eaid  to  be  Atilini 
B^9«l«t«  Thia  barin  aboundB  with  gold^  ailver^ 
and  Ueek  fish*  Neto  it,  a  fine  obserratory  ii 
ereeting  which  will  command  an  enviable  pros^. 
poet*  At  each  lower  extremity  of  the  garden, 
ov^odking  ihe  dale,  is  a  summer-house  of  rerf 
beadtiful  form,  with  tali  pointed  roofs,  sur« 
mounted  witii  oagles.  Orer  each  door  is  ft  gro- 
tesque head,  and,  abore  it,  a  rery  classical  bass* 
rdief  Taie^  with  wreaths  of  flowers  snd  fruit 
falling  on  each  side.  One  side  of  the  garden  is 
still  divided  by  pleached  walks  of  yew — in  fact, 
tall  scteens  or  Wails  of  yew,  out  square,  k%  leait 
ten  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  thick,  And  kept 
in  fine  Order*  From  the  observfttory,  you  sec  the 
whole  plan  of  these  fences;  but,  as  you  Walk 
ftmong  them,  you  are  enveloped  in  ft  most  ^een 
ittd  pleasftnt  solitude*  Arched  doorways  are  cut 
through  them,  end  you  come,  in  one  place,  to  ft 
latge  circular  enolosute,  fbrmerly  occupied  by  a 
fbudtain,  but  now  converted  into  a  bowling- 
^reesw  Thence  you  dcieend,  by  broad  flights  of 
easy  steps,  into  a  molt  solemn,  cool,  end  t#i. 
light  inlki  formed  by  ancient,  over-erdhing 
yew»«Ma  place,  of  all  others,  made  tot  the  medis. 
tations  of  the  religious  devotee,  ReftscendiOg, 
yott  pftsa  into  the  air  and  sunshine,  amongst 
ehetefttl  treee  end  delicious  flowers.  SimUar 
flights,  at  thli  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  lead 
you  to  walls  hung  with  fruit,  and  kitchen  gar. 
dens  calculated  for  such  an  eitablishmont. 

From  the  gardeii,  we  passed  Into  the  new 
ehuroh,  ftn  eroctiob  of  great  beauty,  dedicftted 
to  8t  Peter  and  8t  Paul,  whose  stiitueft  occupy 
nidiee  on  eftch  side  of  the  greftt  wosterft  Window^ 
whidi  is  richly  pftintdd  With  thd  figures  of  this 
Saviomr,  the  Virgin,  8t  John,  and  the  other 
apostlest  The  church  oontalni  fbur  altars  deco« 
rated  with  ooflslderftble  spldOdotir  j  the  tending, 
which  is  very  gOod^  being  prindpftUy  etectttcd 
by  ft  working  masoil  of  Preston.  The  dltfbreiit 
parto  of  the  church  are  copied  f^om  different 
eelebrfttod  eceleHaiticftl  buUdingti ;  the  pUlars 
and  erches  fii»rmingjthe  ftisles  from  8t  Winifred's 
Well;  tho  Agttres  of  the  saints  ftrom  fienryyilJ.'s 
OhftpeL  The  roof  ahd  the  organ  of  oak,  ftre 
fine. 

This  wftft  the  flHt  ftnftiversftry  of  the  opening 
of  this  church,  and  numbers  of  the  country 
people  were  at  mass.  But,  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  Jftftuits  caifld  here,  they  found  the  place 
a  wiMomosii,  having  been  uninhabited  for  some 
yftftrft.  The  lands  were  wild  and  overgrown  with 
i^ihaei  flow,  they  presont  an  aspect  of  great 
chootMfles*  and  good  farming.  About  fifty  cows 
are  k^t  to  supply  the  establishment  with  milk 
and  buttOft  Tho  place,  ifldeed,  is  a  perfect  rural 
paradiM ;  ftttd  Whftt  has  akrm«d  tho  Churdi  of 
Bfigland  iko  Utll«,  and  dftusM  it  to  bnUd  ft  now 
ehtttah  «l  tk§  MArM  tmit  of  abroach,  fttid  iH 


duced  the  neighbouring  dergy  to  pf>ea6h  fuHoua 
sermofts  against  thdm,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Ikthers  have  prolelyted  the  e:reatejh  part  of  the 
population  of  the  neighboui^ood.  Their  f  §galar 
eongregatioil  iiow  consists  of  1600  people,  etelo. 
Sive  of  their  own  establlBhinent,  Which  ii  350 — 
making,  in  all,  about  isao  people. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  ahd  fodlld,  instead 
of  a  lunch>  an  eteellent  hot  dinner  awaiting  us. 
Mr  Danlells  having  now  terminated  his  labours  in 
the  chapel,  joined  us,  and  our  donversalion  natu- 
rally  turned  upon  their  peculiar  position  here,  theit 
Success,  and  the  general  condition  of  Catholiciam 
in  England  and  Ireland*  We  Joked  them  on  the 
casuifttry^nd  duplicity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on 
their  gallantry  to  the  ladies,  no  women  being 
suffered  to  sleep  undef  the  ^oof.  All  this  they 
took  in  very  good  pari,  as  Jesuits  ought  to  do. 
Only  sayib^-^ 

''Ah,  indeed,  Jeiuits  ate  dreadful  foUowt. 
General  Johnstone,**  said  one  Of  them, ''  with  a 
youn^  friend  of  his,  was,  some  time  ago,  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  here  in  consequence  of  h\h 
chaise  not  coming  for  him  as  he  expected,  and, 
in  retiring  t5  bed,  he  said  to  his  companion-^ 
'  GoOd-by,  my  deai-  fellow*-*!  khall  never  see  you 
any  more ;  for,  when  you  wake  in  the  morningi 
you  Will  find  your  throat  cut !' " 

*'But,-  said  Mrs  Hewitt,  "let  what  would 
happen,  if  it  rained  6r  snowed  beyond  all  possU 
bility  of  travelling,  you  would  turn  me  out.  You 
would  permit  Mr  Hewitt  to  stay ,'  but  poor  1 
must  dare  the  elements,  and  do  as  well  ae  I 
eould." 

"  O  ma'am,"  they  replied,  *'  we  should  be  Very 
sorry ;  but  the  rUles  Of  our  order  Would  compel  us 
to  do  so-^not,  however,  quite  so  savagely  as  you 
represent ;  for  we  would  take  Oare  to  get  you 
good  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood.** 

We  had  found,  in  different  placefl,  as  we  ad. 
Vanced  northward,  a  good  deal  of  the  Newcastle 
panic  prevailing,  tA  I  hate  said,  amongst  those 
who  possess  calmer  heads  and  more  Liberal  politics 
than  Neweastle  or  Winchelsea — amongst  Dis- 
senters,   and,    particularly,    amongst    Friends. 
They  eeemOd  to  look  upon  the  Catholics  as  ex- 
erting evei^  enei^  to  regain   their  ancient 
power  I  that,  under  the  mask  of  Liberal  politics, 
they  wei«  uniting  with  the  Dissenters  to  pall 
down  the  Church  of  England  merdy  to  raise 
theit  own;  that  their  first  attempt  would  be 
upon  Ireland  i  and  that  the  Dissenters,  by  their 
support  of  O'Connell,  were  blindly  overlooking 
their  own  interests.     They  contended  that  the 
establishment  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  as  the  national 
church,  was  their  great  object — perhaps  not  their 
nltimi^e  one ;  for,  that  once  attained,  they  would 
exert  a  pernicious  Influence  over  the  liberties 
of  England.     One  iPriend  did  not  scruple  to  say 
thai  Uie  Catholics  not  only  aimed  at  the  Irlah 
hierarchy,  but  that  they  had  a  great  right  to  aak 
it*-^had  a  right  to  say  to  the  government — i'^  The 
Episcopalians  ha^  a  majority  in  England,  and  yoa 
there  tiave  established  them ;  the  Presbyterians 
hate  a  majnrlty  in  Scotland,  and  you  there  have 
eetabliihed  them ;  #«  kave  the  niajnrlty  in  Ire- 
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kid^  andj  l»y  the  tlear^t  lukd  simpleit  prinolplds 
ff  ftqultfj  thbre  fou  ought  to  establish  us/'  He 
thougbt  It  reisonable  language.  It  was  in  rain 
to  ttll  hiiit  tkat  eenalnlf  thef  bad  the  greatest 
right  to  aik  this  of  the  govtornmetitj  while  the 
gotortmient  advoeated  national  tfSiablishmfttitS 
tt  ^;  bat  that  the  p^oplSj  who  were  tired  of 
estabMments  altogethei*^  had  a  right  also  to 
uf  to  the  govetnment — ^'  You  shall  not  mul- 
tipljr  ouisatiees.  Wo  desire  to  see  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  all  the  three  ooufitries  plaoed  on  a  levfel  j 
bttt  it  is  not  the  level  of  Mablishinents^  but  of 
the  frss  enjo^rinent  of  a  free  religion/' 

Sero  our  Worthy  friend  turned  round  from 
aifnment  to  assertion,  and  replied—*''  But  the 
Catholics  willj  ere  long>  demand  this  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  will  give  it  them  as  a 
bribe  to  cease  their  alliance  with  the  Disseiiters 
«f  Esgknd  against  the  English  Chureh/' 

Another  gentleman  of  the  same  society  took 
the  same  view,  and  oondemned  tho  Dissenters, 
that,  while  they  supported  CConnell  bnd  the. 
Irish  in  their  demands  for  justioe  to  Ireland, 
they  did  not  eall  upon  every  Irish  Reformer  to 
pledge  himself  to  support  the  Dissenters'  claims ; 
eonteniiing  that,  the  moment  O'Connell  and  his 
party  had  obtained  their  objects,  they  would 
leare  the  Dissenters  to  shift  for  themselves.  To 
thii  I  had  opposed  the  uniform  conduct  of 
0'C<niAell  and  the  brave  band  of  Irish  pa^ 
trioti,  as  it  regarded  English  reform,  and  the 
repeated  declarations  that  O'Connell  had  puln 
lidy  made,  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  esta- 
blUhments  of  religibn  whatever-— «  declaration 
vith  which  aU  the  respectable  Catholics  that 
I  knew  entirely  a^eed.  The  answer  was— *^'  Yes, 
they  %  ao  t  O'Connell  says  so  in  public  ;  but 
his  Ihhtiti  jRtftHew  Speaks  a  different  language, 
^ey  iay  so ;  but  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  Continent  belies  the  assertion-*^ 
they  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  only  too 
^P3r  to  link  themselves  to  the  political  ma- 
chine." 

Bearing  tho«6  things  in  mind,  J  sought  to  in- 
Msce  this  subject  to  th^e  gentlemen  in  such 
a  vay  as  I  thought  would  shew  me,  by  their 
maimer  as  much  as  their  words,  what  were  their 
ntl  aentimenta — opit^  of  the  proveritial  casuistry 
and  caution  of  their  order.  When,  thereforOj 
tonrersation  had  asstuned  a  confidential  and 
iten  merry  tone,  I  alluded  to  the  difficulties  and 
popular  antipathies  which  growingly  beset  the 
BogUah  Church.  ^  Yes,"  said  one  of  them, 
"the  is  going,  and  I  will  join,  with  a  hearty 
food  will,  in  pulling  her  down." 

"  But  why,**  I  asked, "  pull  her  down  ?  Would 
it  not  answer  your  purpose  better  to  estaUish 
yoar  own  church  in  Ireland  }  Would  it  not  be 
^^tter  to  ask  this,  which  you  may  ask  with  so 
Poi  s  grace^  having  there  so  preponderating  a^ 
^Jority  >  Is  not  this  an  object  that,  as  a  sin- 
«we  loTSr  of  your  own  church,  you  must  ardently 
^^sire  ?"  In  a  moment,  and  with  an  eothusiasm 
t&at  could  not  be  mistaken,  one  of  them  repUed--: 
"  No,  never !  To  desire  the  political  establish- 
awnt  of  Calh^cism,  trould  bo  to  desire  it« 


destruction !    I  hope  never  to  seo  thai 
would  ba  a  fatal  day  to  us/' 

'*  Yes,"  I  rejoined^  taking  up  the  arguments 
furnished  me  by  the  gentlemali  alluded  to/ 
'*  this,  I  know^  is  the  common  language  of  £ng« 
lish  Catholics ;  jbut  how  is  it  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  practice  of  Catholics,  when  tha 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  ?  On  the  Conti^ent^ 
we  see  the  Catholics  as  ready  as  ever  to*  allf 
themselves  with  the  State." 

*'  That,"  replied  Mr  Daniellsj  ''  is  the  vorf 
rOason  that  makes  me  dread  a  union  with  tho 
State  here.  I  know  human  nature-^I  know  how 
prone  it  is  to  grasp  at  power  and  honour  ;  but  I 
know,  too^  that  the  union  with  the  State  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
country  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  is  dO'* 
stroying  the  Church  of  England  now,  and  will  do« 
troy  it.  Sir,  we  have  read  history,  as  well  as  the 
ProtestantSi  and  we  know^  as  well  bb  wo  knOw 
anything,  that  an  establishment  is  the  most  fwlal 
curse  that  can  befall  any  church.  We  know  that  it 
infuses  a  Lethean  lethargy;  it  destroys  the  vitality 
of  seal ;  it  breaks  up  the  living  interest  bOtweOtt 
the  priest  and  his  people.  That  is  the  notorioui 
and  necessary  result  of  an  establishment ;  that  hai 
been,  and  is,  and  must  be  the  perpetual  tendencf 
of  every  such  experiment;  and,  therefore,  what- 
Over  may  h^  the  desire  of  others,  mine  is,  that 
Cath<^cism  may  never  be  established  by  law  Ul 
these  kingdoms.  1  do  not  deny  that  I  desire  to 
see  Catholicism  spread  and  prosper;  asaaea** 
lous  lover  of  my  Church,  and  deeming  it,  as  Id^^ 
the  best  form  of  Chrietianityi  it  is  what  I  must 
desire ;  and  herO  we  have  done  all  that  wo  Could; 
and  shall  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can,  to  eat* 
tend  its  sphere  and  its  influence^  I  do  not  denf 
that  we  love  power ;  but,  then,  it  is  an  intelleo« 
tual  and  moral  power— not  the  unnatural  powe^ 
derived  from  a  political  alliance,  whioh,  in  the 
end,  brings  weakness  for  the  State>  while  it  Con* 
ibrs  a  Specious  and  oztemal  form  of  existence; 
and,  like  a  vampire,  saps  the  very  tife  of  the  lifia 
within  its  victim.  If  I  desire  prosperity  and 
power  for  my  Churchj  aU  history  has  shews  m6 
that  they  only  can  be  derived  from  the  volun* 
tary  zeal  of  the  minister  and  the  affections  of  tho 
people/' 

I  could  not  but  admit  that  this  was4  at  leSst,^ 
dound  reasoning-^  wise  and  legitimdto  render^ 
ing  of  the  language  of  a  long  and  painful  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  felt,  iu  the  ffank  earnestness 
with  which  it  was  delivOred,  that  it  was  sincero. 

We  rose  to  take  our  leave,  and  our  polite  and 
hospitable  hosts  also  took  their  caps  and  walked 
down  with  us  to  Hurst's-Greon.  As  we  ap^ 
proached  that  place,  I  pointed  out  to  them  thO 
new  English  church  built  on  the  hill 'opposite. 
They  smiled^  and  said--- 

«'  Yos,  they  may  build  churches,  and  preach 
bitter  sermons  against  us,  -but  it  all  will  not 
avail ;  it  is  not  ^  these  means  that  the  hearts 
of  tho  poople  arc  woii  and  their  lives  amended. 
Wo  Ak^  go  on  in  our  own  way." 

An4  what  is  that  way  ?  That  is  the  import- 
ant  (|uestlon — important  to  the  Church  of  £ng^ 
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land^a-tniportant  to  all  who  fear  error  and  de* 
aire  truth — most  important  to  ua  all,  as  we 
love  our  fellow-men,  and  are  anxioua  that  they 
should  have  Christianity  presented  to  them  in 
its  purest  and  truest  form.  It  is,  **  to  visit  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Now,  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  plan  of 
their  operations ;  this  is  **  the  witchcraft  which 
they  have  used  ;*'  it  is  by  this  that,  while  the 
Church  of  England  all  round  them  has  been 
weakening  its  influence  and  exasperating  its 
enemies,  they  have  been  gaining  strength  every 
day,  and  have  already  acquired  a  congregation 
of  upwards  of  1800  souls.  Mr  Baines,  in  the 
quotation  I  have  made,  bears  testimony  to  the 
improvement  they  have  effected,  both  in  the 
eondition  of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  this  religion  of  works,  after 
all,  that  will  prevail.  If  the  faith  of  these  men 
be  adulterated  by  some  grievous  errors  and 
traditionary  superstitions,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  is  not  that  a  strong  reason  why  both  the 
Church  people  and  the  Dissenters  should  look  to 
their  own  practice,  and  ask  themselves  why  it  is 
less  effective?  The  purer  the  church,  the  more 
powerful  it  ought  to  be  found  over  the  human 
mind*  But  St  James  has  told  us  a  great  truth — 
**  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a 
man  say  he  have  faith,  and  have  not  works?  If 
a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  yon  say  unto  them.  De- 
part in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  The 
religion  of  good  works,  of  generous  and  active 
philanthropy,  ia  the  only  religion  which  will 
win  the  people.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  not 
nice  reasoners;  they  are  none  of  your  acute  me- 
taphysicians, who  can  tell  you  the  difference 
between  the  hundredth  and  the  hundredth-and- 
one  shade  of  a  sentiment ;  but  they  know  in  a 
moment  when  they  are  treated  as  men,  and  their 
hearts  kindle  and  embrace  their  benefactors, 
with  a  sympathy  not  easily  destroyed.  Their 
understandings  may  even  revolt  at  the  promi- 
nent errors  of  a  church's  doctrines;  but  if  they 
once  feel  that  it  has  the  pith  of  real  Christian 
love  in  it,  they  are  gained  for  ever  ;  errors  be- 
come changed  into  matters  of  indifference,  or 
are  actually  converted>  by  the  mental  alchemy 
of  grateful  affection,  into  real  and  venerable 
truths.  It  should  be  recollected  that,  whatever 
be  the  errors  with  which  the  Catholic  faith  is 
blemished^  it  is  the  religion  of  Fenelon  ;  and  I 
ask  any  candid  person,  what  would  be  the  effect 
if  we  had  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  on  the 
one  hand,  preaching  and  practising  love  to  a 
suffering  and  simple-hearted  people,  succouring 
their  wants,  soothing  their  troubles^  entering 
their  cottages,  and,  by  their  bedsides  or  their 
firesides,  acting  the  part  of  a  kind  and  affection- 
ate friend,  of  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  neigh- 
bour ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
other,  coming  in  his  carriage  to  the  principal 
clyuroh  of  the  next  principal  town,  and  deliver-  I 


ing  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  warning  thdm  to  be 
ware  of  the  damnable  doctrines  and  pernicious 
practice  of  Catholic  priests?  We  need  not 
answer  the  question — ^the  Jesuits  of  Stonyhnrst 
have  answered  it  for  us.  More  eheerful,  friendly 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  find  ;  visiting  the  poor 
in  their  cottages  with  the  usual  assiduity  and 
familiar  kindness  of  Catholic  priests. 

Now  we  tuk.  Can  any  one  ehew  u$  a  more  sig- 
nal example  of  the  tbiumph  of  thb  voluntary 
paiNdFiiB  ?  Here  is  a  religion  which,  for  three 
centuries,  has  been  stigmatised,  throughout  all 
£ngland  and  Scotland,  as  a  bloody  and  supersti- 
tious religion — a  religion  which,  in  fact,  when 
it  was  the  established  religion  of  the  land, 
crowned  itself  with  odium  for  its  rapacity,  its 
sensuality,  and  for  the  folly,  idleness,  and  ever* 
lasting  bickerings  of  its  monks ;  here  is  an  or- 
der, too,  of  that  religion  which,  more  than  all 
others-— by  the  depth  of  its  policy,  the  ambition 
and  the  tideat  of  its  leaders,  by  the  pliant  and 
yet  most  persevering  pursuance  of  its  objects — 
rendered  itself  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the 
English  people: — ^this  religion  and  this  order 
have  thus  come  boldly  forth  in  the  face  of  £ng- 
land,  in  the  face  of  a  rival  and  established 
Church  armed  with  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  nation,  and  have  driven  that  Church  out  of 
its  own  field,  and  reclaimed  the  population  round 
it  to  the  faith  which  their  forefathers  cast  off  as 
an  obsolete  thing.  Now,  how  has  this  happened  ? 
Simply,  because  the  one  Church  has  been  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources — ^has  been  put  under  the 
necessity  of  creating  its  own  prosperity ;  while 
the  other,  boasting  itself  as  the  perfection  of 
Christian  polity  and  doctrine,  has  been  rocked 
to  slumber  in  the  lap  of  the  political  Dalilah.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  Church  of  England  tells  us 
that  this  Church  is  the  very  sink  of  corruption 
and  delusion-^for,  if  that  be  true,  the  more 
shame  to  the  English  Church  to  suffer  such  dis- 
comfiture from  it,  with  such  fearful  odds  in  itsown 
favour.  It  is  in  vain  that  it  proclaims  its  alarm 
at  the  progress  and  .the  designs  of  Popery,  for 
Popery  itself  has  shewn  it  how  that  progress 
may  be  averted  and  those  designs  neutralized. 
We  can  only  answer  its  outcry,  by  saying.  If  yon 
dread  its  progress,  embrace  the  cause  of  its 
prosperity — abandon  the  false  position  of  State 
alliance,  and  assume  the  position  of  self-depend- 
ence. Your  rivals,  your  scorned  and  calum- 
niated rivals,  have  presented  to  you  a  text  which 
must  shew  to  the  whole  empire  your  actual 
choice.  If  you  really  desire  the  good  of  your 
flocks,  you  must  abandon  your  political  position 
— ^if  you  still  maintain  that,  no  man  can  any 
longer  mistake  your  character  or  the  meaning' 
of  your  cry.  Come  down,  Antieus-like,  to  the 
naked  ground,  face  to  face  and  foot  to  foot  witk 
your  antagonist ;  and,  in  proportion  as  you  are 
purer  in  doctrine  and  more  Christian  in  spirit* 
the  more  glorious  must  be  your  triumph  over 
her. 

We  took  our  leave  of  those  gentlemen  with 
sincere  respect  for  their  talents  and  Christian 
conduct  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and,  still  differ- 
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bg  M  miicli  ai  «ver  from  their  eteed,  more  tlian 
evereontinced  that  the  trae  policy  of  the  Catho- 
lies  in  these  kingdoms  is  thi8---and  none  are  bet-* 
ter  persuaded  of  it  than  themselves — to  unite 
with  the  people  for  both  political  and  religious 
freedom;  and  that^  if  there  be  any  real  design 
against  the  English    Church    or   Government 


amongst  them^  the  surest  and  the  only  way  to 
counteract  it  is^  to  place  all  religious  parties  on 
the  same  vantage  ground  as  the  Catholics  them- 
selves—that of  selp-dbpenubnce  and  individual 
exertion^  unaided  by  any  other  power  than  that 
of  Truth  and  the  God  of  Truth. 


PRIVATE  WHISPERINGS  BELOW- 


QvoTB  Sfttan  to  Titus  Oate^i- 

^  Oaim,  wof  boy,  yoaVe  the  Jewel  fm  plota ; 

A  void  in  your  tax^^Vm  proTokinf  ly  Tend ; 

Sace  I  qniaicd  your  grim  phiz,  I*?e  been  ne*er  ao  per. 

pleud; 
rvc  fcmnmi  our  mad  billiea  on  earth  fbr  a  trice, 
to  atna  from  your  wiae  head  a  bit  of  adrice. 
D^  Me,  l*Te  left  earth  and  oar  oooncU  comer, 
Craauaed  with  the  alien  and  lank  ittbomery 
Bttbop  and  barrister,  gown  and  wig, 
Plaadcriiig  Tory  and  pilfering  Whig; 
CofAj  the  nnegade,  Winchy  the  frantic  t 
Hooky  end  Scarlet,  and  Charley  the  antic ; 
He  efthe  liright  sirord,  and  Sinclair  the  creeper ; 
M^Ghee  the  deftmer,  and  Eldon  the  weeper* 
Our  plans  were  well  Uld — even  yours  were  not  better-* 
TV  fiant  of  Freedom  to  gag  and  to  letter ; 
Oarfxinda  were  stamch,  and  I  twigged  their  Tanity, 
And  primed  them  with  BeelzebuVa  beit  of  insanity. 
So  die  rcn^sde  roac,  with  a  daah  and  a  swagger. 
With  a  6ce  of  oil,  and  a  tongue  of  dagger ; 
Headed  the  Lords,  and  floored  the  nation ; 
Hurled  to  the  winds  the  <  Appropriation  ;* 
Vowed  that  the  fecten  of  bondage  shonld  graces 
For  c?er  and  aye,  the  alien  race ; 
Floag  defiance  to  reason,  and  ahonted  <  Victorioua  !* 
I  nng  oat,  <  Hurrah,  boy  I'  and  Philpotta  cried,  *  Glo- 
rioui!' 

We  had  dfemed  that  Old  England  would  smile  or  would 

ikep; 
Bat  our  magic  waa  powerleaa— her  cuisea  were  deep* 
(kt  hlDMered  M'Ghee,  with  a  ikce  lack-a-daiaical, 
Thoofh  we  kaefT  that  the  rogue  looked  confoundedly 


*  I  Ve  a  letter  from  Rome,  boys,  and  Baa,  by  the  powen  t 

la  a  traitor ^thafs  plain  aa  the  rain  when  it  sbowera.' 

And  he  read But,  ha!  hat  I'm  aabamed  of  tha 


For  the  Deril  himaelf,  it  waa  really  too  bad. 
Friend  Murtagh  ont-blameyed  the  Doctor,  and  swore 
The  old  lies  he  has  sworn  to  a  hundred  times  o*er» 
That  blest  woald  green  Erin  be,  hishop-bestraddled  ; 
While  in  tithe-lht  the  Ryder  and  Beraaford  waddled. 
While  the  hierarch  priest  swigged  his  thonsanda  in  rioV 
And  the  Catholic  miUiona  were  atarring  t»  quiet; 
That  the  snn  of  old  Ireland  was  stanch  orthodoxy. 
And  the  smile  of  a  bishop  was  heayen^s  by  proxy ; 
That  treaaon  and  bloodahed  were  hatched  in  the  akull 

o'  Dan. 
But  folk  sneeied,  held   their   hands   up»  ezclaioung» 

<  O  Mulligan  !* 
Now,  in  spite  of  old  Peter*  and  Mortimer's  flummery. 
Our  bribing  and  dining,  our  ranting  and  mummery, 
Our  hopes  that  green  Erin,  be-Peeled  and  be-Pitted, 
Would  anule  on  her  ahackles— we're  fidrly  outwitted ; 
The  gloom  that  hung  o'er  us  brooda  deeper  and  nigher» 
And  the  white  flag  of  freedom  is  broader  and  higher.** 
Qnoth  Titus  Gates  to  Satan,  <<     .    • 


*t 


Now,  the  upshot  was  this,  that  Titus  Oates^ 
And  a  legion  of  imps  of  the  wilieat  aect. 
In  Stygian  chaoa,  and  air-tight  boata, 
From  Ayemo  to  London,  Bailed  direct* 


G.P. 


GaHlee^  Dee. 


*  Dent. 
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"  Be  reaaonahle,  my  good  landlady— we  ahall 
Bake  your  inn  as  renowned  as  <  The  Tabard,' 
'  The  Gordon  Arms^'  or  the  very  <  Boar's  Head' 
io  East  Cheap,  if  you  will  only  be  conforming," 
tud  the  well-known  Captain,  now  Major  Jekyll, 
vho,  after  a  dozen  years  of  Indian  service,  had 
tetamed  to  England,  and  come  for  a  time  to  8t 
Ronan's,  partly  in  search  of  health,  and  partly 
for  amusement.  The  good  dame  he  thus  ad- 
dnned,  though  now  turned  fourscore  years,  waa 
as  slot  and  active  as  ever,  and  quite  as  zealous 
for  the  accommodation  of  her  guests  and  the 
cKdit  of  her  house,  although  ahe  had  for  ten 
ytan  been  constantly  talking  of  retiring. 

Mistreas  Doda  waa  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  edat  of  seeing  another  printed  book  ema« 
aate  from  her  domains,  bearing  the  title  and 
tduon  of  her  famoas  hostel  i  but  ahe  had  now 


a  reputation  to  pi^serve,  and,  like  other  great 
people,  was  chary  of  committing,  herself. 

**  If  I  could  but  see  it  a  feasible  thing-^ 
creditable  to  my  hoose  and  the  country,  and  n 
douce,  sensible,  usefu'  heuk"  .soid  Meg,hesi* 
tating. 

'*  Sit  down,  dame,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine,'* 
returned  the  Nabob,  in  whose  teeming  brain  the 
project  had  originated,  though  his  ideas  differed 
from  those  of  his  friends  as  to  the  plan  and  sub-* 
ject.  *'  Every  soul  now-a-days  makes  a  book. 
Wheel  in  the  arm-chair  to  the  table  for  your 
mistress,  Jenny."  And  he  went  on — **  A  man 
can  hardly  hold  up  his  head  in  town,  unless  he  ia 
9U9pBcUd  to  be  the  author,  or  kMvm  to  brthe 
editor  of  something— every  man  and  mo^  wo- 
men write  a  book." 

^f  And  so  signs  on  them<-^the  beuks  I  mean,*' 


« 
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«]^d  Megj  drily  l  *^  W%  wM  »  a'  ibis  to  (he  pur- 
99^^  gentlemen  ?" 

^^  Why,  I  sheuld  peer  out  (hie  eeaeea  myself^ 
in  Ihr^  neai  duodeoiinos  of  a  fashionable  nqvel 
annoHnced  befoFe  it  is  even  named/'  eitid  Jekyll^ 
''  could  I  only  prevail  with  pur  excellent  hostess 
to  edit  me^  or  to  grace  my  title  page  with  her 
name^  in  lieu  of  that  of  some  dowager  of  quality." 

"  Nane  o'  yer  skits^  noo^  Major.  But  I 
see  ye  are  just  the  auld  man.  India  hasna 
sobered  ye.  Think  o'  my  douce,  and,  though  I 
say  it,  'sponsible  name,  on  a  nonsense  novelle ! 
— or  the  name  of  my  hoo*se  either  1  My  cartes ! 
]3ut  this  claret  should  please,  I  hope,  gentle? 
me9  ^"  ^4  she  l^issed  the  cup, 

^'  Supereminent  1 — No  trumpery  novels,  how-> 
-ever,  should  tarnish  the  well-earned  glory  of 
your  house's  great  name.  True  stories,  gently 
entertaining,  mildly  pathetic,  or  such  as  "  purge 
the.  soul  through  pity  and  terror,"  shall  be  all 
we  chronicle.  I&ure,  I  have  heard  you  tell  your- 
self, dame,  of  the  *  Weird  of  the  Winrams,' 
and  of  '  Pearlin  Jean.' 

"  Ye  dinna  surely  ca'  thae  things  nonsense 
ftories  i"  cried  Meg,  in  astonishment.  ^^  True 
^acts,  known  from  generation  to  generation  to 
a'  this  countryside ;  and  no  like  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten : — puch  judgment-like  deallna  wi'  great 
houses  never  are." 

^'  Precisely-^^MTts ;  and  what  do  we  want, 
madam,  but  facts  }"  said  a  gentltoan  of  a  semi- 
clerical  cast,  habited  in  a  full  suit  of  Oxford 
grey,  or,  as  it  was  here  called,  pepper-and-salt 
mixture. 

The  Nabob,  whose  morbid  activity  seemed  to 
increase  with  his  years,  had^  before  now,  swept 
away  his  filbert  shelly,  and  whipped  out  his 
tablets.    He  read:—* 

"TALES  OP  THE  CLEIKUM  INN,  ST  EONAN'S. 

NO.  I.— THE  BEGUM  SaALI-UL-FOORI. 

By  PxRxoaiKx  Touchwood,  Esq. 

Or,  stay,  shall  I  touch  them  off  a  something 
on  political  economy,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Martin- 
eau;  the  world  will  no  longer  abide  direct  instruc- 
tions, I  am  told,  or  what  is  called  prosing." 

Major  Jekyllhad  not  forgotten  his  oldtridk  of 
putting  up  his  lip,  with  a  motion  equivalent  to 
a  Frenchman's  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He 
curled  it  quietly  upon  the  present  occasion. 

'^Na,  na,  Nawbob,"  cried  Meg,  who  saw 
fs  far  into  a  millstone  as  the  hewer  of  it, 
**  If  ye  art  to  begin — and  if,  moreover,  the 
credit  of  my  Public  at  9t  Ronan's  is  to  be  con-f 
eerned — ^Jet  us  make  a  wiselike  job  p't.  Sir 
Walter,  to  be  sure,  is  awa;  and  even  iFamf)* 
Hogg  e'  the  Ettriok,  pi|ir  fallow  1  But,  if  ye  can 
get  Allan  liinnygemm  er  John  Gait  to  counter 
nance  ye"' ■ 

^^  Countenance  us !" 

^*  Ay,  countenance  ye>  i^^d  hdp  ye  oot  j-*^and 
fke  Maister  O'Haras,  whj^  tell  sae  weel  about 
Irifh  Presides,  and  their  doins ;  and  oov  ain 
Poimnie  there. — Will  ye  tak  yer  glass  o*  wine. 
Dominie  ?  I'm  sure  the  gentlemen  would  ne'er 
^a^  boded  it  on  ycj  had  they  no  made  yo  wel- 


e^nno/'  And  the  molest  Domi^ioj  on  thie  re- 
monstrance, modestly  sipped  lw»  vi|^o»  ^'  Th^y'U 
haeneedo'  yo%  to  mend  tha  ipilU^'^  ai^d  the 
wordin',  and  maybe  the  senseNtoo,  abitj  neo  and 
then;  for,  if  ye  haena  that  muckle  mother-wit, 
ye  hae  but  the  mair  clergy." 

The  Nabob  went  on  scribbling:—*'  Such  a 
corps  !  all  under  my  drill ! — ^For  whom  more 
do  you  undertake  Jekyll  ?" 

"  For  the  admirable  author  of '  The  Be^^r's 
Wallet,'  '  Mrs  Armytage,'  and  *  Mothers  and 
Daughters.'" 

The  Dondnie  made  wondering  eyes,  round  as 
an  owl's. 


t< 


Famous  beginaifig )    And  yeu,  Peppar<^aad- 
salt  ?" 

*^  For  Myself,  sir,  .in  the  first  plaoe ;  fior 
Phadde  and  all  hi^  Friends  in  the  second ;  and-— 
but  this  was  confided  to  me  under  the  seal  of 
confession" 


n   >   M 


"  Good  4 gain. — I  ean,  I  believe,  engage  the 
aid  of  the  author  of  the  *  Experiences  ^ 
Richard  Taylor/  if  worth  our  while." 

"  Na,  tak  Mais(er  Taylor  by  all  manner  of 
means,"  cried  Meg ;  *^  I'm  glad  to  hear  o'  a  man 
o'  experience  among  ye^  And  what's  the  natur 
o'  his  Experiences  ?-^But  ye're  no  to  put  oot 
lees  in  my  honest  name,  and  cheal  the  publie. 
saying  stories  were  told  in  the  common  parlour, 
ye  get  frae  your  grand  Lon'en  authors;  nof 
yet  to  pretend  that  the  clavers  the  Mf^or  wtota 
doun  frae  gaberlunxies  and  gaogrol  bodies  in 
my  out-kitchen,  were  made  up  by  yoursels.  But 
I'm  sure  ye  can  help  the  gentlemen,  Dominie  ; 
for  ye  hae  a  hantle  o'  the  auld.warld  storiea 
Sir  Walter  likit  sae  weel.  He  would  hae  made 
a  silk  purse,  an'  glen  him  but  a  sow's  lug« 
and  stored  it  with  the  red  gowd.  Ye  sf  e  heo 
muckle  he  made  oot  o'  yoursel',  Nawbob/* 

'^  Well,  well,  damci— every  dog  hap  his  day," 
returned  the  Nabob,  hastily.  "  What  re- 
sources have  you.  Dominie  ?     CJndo  your  fardel. 


man. 

^'  No  resource  have  I,"  said  the  pale,  worn 
Dominie — "  none  save  Nature,  who  is  still  aa 
rich  as  before  Shakspeare  and  Scott  drew  their 
'hundred  volumes  frOm  her  bosom." 

Jekyll  looked  up  somewhat  amused  by  the 
pragmatical  simplicity  of  the  speaker. 

*'  Then  we  shall  seek  her  at  first  liand  if  yoa 
please,  air.  Fray,  what  if  we  adjourn  down, 
stairs,  and  try  what  fortune  ahall  send  us  in  tha 
shape  of  a  first  story  ?  Your  house  la  full  to« 
night,  madam  ?"  inquired  Jekyll. 

*'  A'  kin-kinds  o'  folk.  This  sair  weatker 
makes  dreich  travelling ;  an',  indeed,  I'm  ovre 
lang  here,  though  I  maun  hear  the  tale,  and 
see  if  the  thing  look  feasible.---'There'a  horse- 
coupera  frae  about  the  Morpeth  side ;  writer 
chielda  that  hae  been  up  at  the  Jeddart  cirouii  ; 
a  Paisley  body,  i'  the  aaft  line ;  and  a  BfaeAeld 
lad,  i*  the  hard  line,  as  ahaip  aa  a  whittle." 

To  eut  short  all  super  fluoos  prelimiBariee,  it 
waa  the  latter  who,  after  a  long  talk  which  ve 
have  greatly  abridged,  made  the  firat  oentribtt. 
I  tion  to  the  TAua  of  ^  BoiUH'a. 
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''  I  WISH  I  had  somethiny  to  %Al  yon,  in  return 
for  your  goo^  entiortainment/'  laicl  the  l^earty- 
lookiuy  joung  mun^iq  tb#  mahogany  topped-boots, 
wlio  had  abstained  from  joining  in  the  potfttions, 
being  aa  intent  upon  the  configurations  of  a  well 
piled,  glowing  fire,  i|9  if  occupied  in  working  a 
problem  in  the  embers.  "  It  is  t'u^  I  hi^ve  seen 
as  much  of  the  world  as  most  people*— whether 
by  the  world  yon  understand  nature  or  human 
nature — but,  somehow  or  other^  I  seem  to  have 
wanted  the  gift  of  observation ;  for  never  has  it 
fallen  to  any  lot  to  run  my  head  against  a  pi<?- 
turesque  robber  in  a  wood,  or  an  interesting 
swindler  in  a  city — the  blackguards  with  whom 
I  have  been  involved  in  adventures^  being  all 
sneaking  fellows  of  small  account,  pot  fit  to 
figure  in  the  poorest  of  melodramas.  Nor  wm  it 
ever  my  luck  to  travel^  per  coach  or  mail^  iifsidp 
or  out,  with  anything  sufiiciently  above  or  below 
my  own  condition  of  life^  to  become  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  a  romance*" 

"  Not  even  in  those  foreign  countries  where 
I  think  you  said  you  had  travelled  in  the  Shef- 
field line  ?"  inquired  the  strange  geiitleman  in 
pepper-and-aaltj  whos^  curiosity  had  already 
served  to  draw  forth  a  variety  of  interesting 
particulars  from  our  little  community, 

"  Yon  mean  when  I  was  collecting.clerk  to  the 
fumaces  of  old  Coquer^l^  in  the  neigh^urhood 
of  Liege  ?  Why,  what  w^  I  likely  to  find  Here 
which  yon  have  not  all  seen  in  Colebrook  Daloj 
or  at  some  of  the  Welsh  forges  ?" 

"  But  the  people — the  industrious  motives  of 
Eastern  Flanders,  who  work  all  night  as  iperrily 
by  the  harve#t  moon  as  we  by  the  noonday 
ion,  and  are  said  to  be  the  best  i^grieulturisU 
in  the  north  of  £urope  ?"  demanded  pepper^and. 
salt, 

"  I  understand  little  or  nothing  of  inral 
labour,^  answered  Bagshaw,  (for  such  was  the 
name  by  which  he  had  inscribed  hinMolf  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Mistress  Dods ;)  "  but,  as  to  night- 
reaping  or  the  like,  J  cer^inly  do  recollect 
hsving  heard  the  merry  l^ugbs  and  sopgs  of  the 
Isds  and  lassies  in  the  meadows,  when  they  w^re 
^tting  ill  their  after-grass  by  moonlight,  near 
Batticea,  in  the  Netherlands ;  and>  fof  tbe  life 
snd  soul  of  pie,  J  could  not  persuade  myself  but 
what  the  good  people  were  at  work  doing  an  ill 
torn,  maybe,  to  the  fanner,  by  destroying  at  night 
what  hia  men  had  been  completing  by  day.  It 
was  no  auch  thing,  however-p'twaq  nothing  but 
the  fann-folks  working  doub)e-»tid9,  by  ^he  light 
of  a  moon  that  might  have  served  a  pun  to  thread 
her  needle  by,  fpr  embroidering  i|  manUe  .of  poipt 
Uce  for  the  Blessed  VJrgin  of  Lieese* 

"And,  l^  the  way,  it  wae  on  that  aelf-iame 
night,  ladien  a^  gjBntlemenj  that  I  |net  with 
•omething  whifh^  fyx  want  fii  e  better^  I  dM 
call  an  adventure,  I  bad  been  paking  •  dreuit 
^i  th§    epiwfr/  f^;  G^k^wV^  hfma^,  Yiaiting 


pelle,  and  divers  other  plages  of  traffic ;  and  was 
to  finish,  before  I  returned  to  business  at  LisgOj 
by  giving  up  an  account  to  old  Coquerel,  who 
was  residing  at  his  favourite  country-house  at 
Spa.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  as  I  have 
already  told  you;  and  1  was  trotting  briskly 
along  tbe  highroad,  on  a  steady  old  beast  of  n 
Mecklenburg  mare,  whicb  at  thirteen  years  waa 
as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old.  The  heats  of  a  sultry 
August  day  had  brought  out  all  those  fragrant 
counti^  smells  which  we  city-bred  people  think  so 
much  finer  than  the  finest  of  perfume ;  and  the 
road  lay  for  a  mile  or  two  through  a  wUdish  sort 
of  wood,  where  the  spiciness  of  the  resinous  fir 
trees,  and  the  astringent  scent  of  the  weeping 
birch,  and  here  and  there  a  gush  of  overpowering 
sweetness  from  a  thicket  of  wild  honeysuckle^, 
filled  the  air  with  wholesome  perfume,  Theii 
there  was  the  yellow  broom,  9omewhat  nckly  Ixi 
its  odour,  but  soon  overpowered  by  the  aromatio 
vapour  of  the  juniper  plants,  crushed  by  th^ 
hoofs  of  my  mare^  as  I  indulged  the  old  jade  witl^ 
an  occasional  canter  on  the  strip  of  turf  skjrtig|p 
between  the  coppice  and  tbe  road. 

"  1  was  guiding  her  somewhat  more  cannily 
among  certain  dikes  which  iptersected  the  giasf 
ground  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  rpad,  when^ 
lifting  my  eyes  from  the  ground>  which  I  had 
been  carefully  examinipg  for  the  sake  of  mf 
nag,  I  perceived,  on  one  side  the  road,  a  few  hun* 
dred  paces  before  me,  one  of  those  stone  phripef 
or  chapels  so  comn^on  in  the  Netherlands ;  in  % 
great  portion  of  which  the  influence  of  thft 
bigoted  Austrian  governxnent  of  other  time^ 
ipay  still  be  traced.  I  ipay  be  wrong  in  u^f 
views  on  that  subject ;  buti,  wherever  I  bave  met 
with  those  simple  shripes  in  a  cpuntry-r-thoe^ 
spots  of  holy  ground  c^ipid  the  vineiu  the  woods^ 
apd  the  corn-nelds— I  have  found  the  peaaantry 
the  better  for  it.  The  husbandman's  is^  we  aU 
know,  a  life  of  early  labopr.  He  must  be  astir 
wbile  the  dew  is  on  the  grass.  The  shepherd 
must  lead  his  fipck  betipies  to  the  pastures,  an4 
the  reaper  pipst  standi  sicl^le  in  hand,  before 
lark  or  grasshopper  begin  their  song.  It  is  not 
the  life  of  those  who  kneel  down  at  leiauroi  like  ^ 
lord — (thpiighy  in  spite  of  leisure,  yel  vet  hafsock% 
and  gilt  psalm-books,  J  am  afraid  even  lordf 
themselves  are  sometimes  too  swift  in  their  deyo* 
tions ;)  and  'ti9  a  bappy  thing  for  the  hinds, .  in 
the  pauses  of  their  toil,  to  fin4  the  image  they 
regard  as  holiest  of  holies,  standing  besid^  them^. 
under  the  gre^tj  glorious  canopy  of  heayen, 
inviting  them  to  s^y  i^  grateful  prayer,  or  to 
breathe  fW  intercession  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
contippaiMfa  of  his  mercies. 

*'  Well,  uaeful  or  nselesf,  ther^  as  I  said  be* 
fore»  stood  one  of  tbose  little  shrinefr— just  n 
aprt  of  stope  alcove,  which  glimmered  white  a# 
marble  in  the  moonlight,  sheltering  what  they  callj 
in  Papist  countrie%  ft  Qalv^ryv-^that  is^  the  Savi- 
<m  Oft  1^  Cro«»  fad  th^  tbiH  M»r^  1^^  i4  ^' 
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and«  round  the  head  of  Christ,  a  garland  of  fresh 
vine-leaves,  or  hop-leaves,  or  ivy,  according  to 
the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  I 
passed,  my  eyes  glanced  towards  the  Calvary — 
for  a  beautiful  effect  of  light  and  shade  was 
produced  on  the  Jcneeling  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Mary  Magdalene,  by  the  moonbeams  stream, 
ing  full  upon  them,  while  the  Cross  itself  re- 
mained  deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  alcove.  But, 
behold !  just  as  I  was  about  to  resume  the  bur- 
then of  the  song  with  which  I  had  been  cheering 
my  way  when  the  sight  of  this  sacred  object 
warned  me  that  I  was  upon  holy  ground,  I  fancied 
that  a  dark  object,  dose  on  the  northward  side 
of  the  shrine,  (which  at  first  I  had  mistaken  for 
the  withered  stump  of  a  tree,  such  as  one  often 
sees  beside  such  monuments,  outlasting,  as  they 
do,  the  verdant  shade  under  which  they  were 
originally  erected,  and  the  remains  of  which  have 
acquired  too  much  sanctity  from  such  neighbour- 
hood ever  to  be  rooted  np,)  was  the  crouching 
figure  of  some  living  thing !  I  have  admitted 
that  I  am  no  robber-finder.  Habituated  to  both 
the  highways  and  byways  of  other  countries  and 
my  own,  I  never  yet  hit  upon  a  highwayman — 
no ! — ^not  even  on  a  simple  footpad.  But  thig 
time,  said  I  to  myself,  *  I  have  him  !'  or,  to  have 
better  expressed  my  thoughts,  I  might  perhaps 
have  phrased  it,  '  He  has  me !'  The  pocket- 
book  snugly  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  my  waist. 
coat,  containing  notes  and  bills  of  larger  amount 
than  old  Coquerel  would  have  cared  to  lose,  or 
than  I  should  have  cared  to  account  for  to  his 
cashier,  began  to  grow  as  troublesome  to  me  as 
a  certain  magic  book  to  a  certain  moss-trooper, 
irhom  I  have  read  of  in  one  of  Sir  Walter's  stir, 
iing  stories,  prose  or  verse.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
in  short — ^the  lonesomeness  of  the  place  con. 
ddered — that  I  was  about  to  be  called  upon  to 
render  an  account  of  my  clerkship  to  some  fellow- 
nowise  entitled  to  clidm  the  balance  at  my  hands. 
I  forget  whether  I  grew  hot  or  cold — whether  I 
stood  upright  in  my  stirrups,  or  whether  my 
hair  stood  upright  on  my  head — and  no  great 
matter.  Only,  I  observe  that,  whenever  story- 
tellers protest  they  were  frightened  out  of  their 
wits,  they  seemed  to  have  retained  exactly  wit 
enough  to  note  every  beat  of  their  pulse,  and 
how  the  owls  shrieked  and  the  crickets  cried. 
Leaving  them  to  account  for  their  presence  of 
mind,  I  own  I  had  so  thoroughly  prepared  my- 
self for  a  rattling  blow  about  the  ears  with  a 
cudgel,  or  for  the  whistling  of  a  buUet,  that  I 
was  scarcely  less  surprised  than  pleased  to  find 
myself  trotting  on  as  safely  a  hundred  paces 
after  as  a  hundred  paces  before  I  reached  the 
little  chapel.  What  I  said  to  myself  then  I  shall 
not  repeat ;  for  my  words  were  complimentary 
neither  to  my  courage  nor  my  understanding ; 
but,  as  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  gainsay  the 
epithets  bestowed,  I  thought  it  right  to  assure 
m3r8elf  that  I  certainly  had  seen  something ;  and 
that,  if  neither  the  trunk  of  a  tree  nor  of  a 
brigand,  it  might  be  the  Devil  in  proper  person, 
for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 
«'Now4  if  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  had 


small  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  have 
been  called  clerks  of  Old  Nick,  still  less  have  1 
to  boast  of  with  their  master.  I  have  read  Tam 
O'Shanter  till  I  almost  regretted  the  same ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  sort  of  dare-devil, 
gallop-by-moonlight  spirit  came  over  me — ^the 
species  of  heroism  that  sometimes  grows  out  of 
fear.  As  the  aforesaid  notion  accordingly  flashed 
into  my  mind,  1  turned  the  mare's  head  so  much 
more  suddenly  than  was  my  wont,  that  the  old 
lady  began  to  testify,  by  divers  snortinga  and 
wincings,  her  disapprobation  of  my  change  of 
movements ;  and  seemed  as  determined  to  go  on 
as  I  to  go  back. 

'"Is  it  even  so  ?'  thought  I,  overmastering  her 
obstinacy  without  much  effort.  ^'Tis  a  well- 
known  thing  that  dumb  beasts  have  a  quicker 
instinct  of  such  matters  than  the  human  kind. 
Kfltchen  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  we  are  in  a 
bad  neighbourhood.  Yet,  so  near  the  Calvary  ? 
Impossible  !  Well,  'twiU  be  no  great  trouble 
to  set  my  doubts  at  rest/ 

"  I  was  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  shrine 
lay  before  me,  now,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
with  its  little  screen  of  abele  trees  close  behind ; 
rustling  (foolish,  fluttering  things!)  with  even  so 
little  of  a  breeze  as  the  soft  night  air  of  an 
August  night.  Up  went  the  ears  of  Kfitchen, 
as  she  started  and  stood  listening  1  What  did 
the  old  mare  hear  besides  the  shivering  leaves 
of  the  white  poplar  trees  }" 

''Ay!  what  did  she  hear!"  interrupted  the 
pepper-and-salt  gentleman. 

"  She  did  not  condescend  to  inform  me,"  re- 
plied Bagshaw,  drily ;  "  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
I  heard  myself." 

*<  You  did  hear  something  ?"  persisted  Pepper- 
and-salt, 

**  You  shall  relate  the  rest  to-morrow  at  break- 
fast," quoth  Mistress  Dods.  *'  'Tis  ill  talkin'  o' 
sic  things  at  this  awsome  time  o'  nicht." 

*'  Now  or  never!"  persisted  Bagshaw.  **  I  must 
be  off  by  daybreak  for  Galashiels ;  and  what  I 
heard  might  be  told  at  midnight  under  a  mur* 
derer's  gibbet.'' 

''  A  hymn,  perhaps,  from  the  saints  in  stone* 
work  ?"  resumed  Pepper-and-salt. 

'<  If  you  interrupt  me  again,"  said  Bagahaw, 
sturdily,  ''  not  another  syllable  shall  you  get 
out  of  me.  Every  man  to  his  own  story. 
I  heard  a  woful,  wailing  cry,  like  the  voice 
of  an  infant,  and,  a  moment  afterwards,  that 
gentle  soothing  which  no  voice  but  a  woman's, 
and  few  voices  but  a  mother's,  can  administer 
in  reply.  Take  it  for  granted  that,  whatever 
Kfttchen  might  be,  /  was  not  much  daunted 
by  such  music.  1  made  up  to  the  old  shrine, 
without  for  a  moment  remembering  that  Satan 
is  said  to  invest  himself  in  whatsoever  shapes 
or  sounds  he  may  prefer ;  and,  dismounting  aa  I 
reached  it,  soon  realized  my  supposition  that  a 
w<mian  and  a  babe  were  resting  themselves  beside 
it  on  a  bank  of  turf.  The  woman  was  on  her 
knees«-the  babe  nestling  in  lier  bosonu 

<''Ca&  I  be  of  any  sendee  to  yen?'  nid  I, 
perceivingj  from  the  linen  ^osk,  with  the  hood 
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dnwii  over  her  head,  that  I  was  addreeeiiig  one 
ef  Uie  peeeanta  of  the  ooimtry. 

" 'No  one  can  he  of  service  to  me !'  sobbed  a 
Toice  uder  the  hood — "  no  one  but  them,"  she 
eontianed,  raising  her  head  towards  the  sacred 
images  to  whom  she  had  been  addressing*  her 
mpplieations.  '  Bat  I  have  prayed  and  prayed, 
aad  tiiey  will  not  give  ear  to  me.  Sinner  must 
I  he,  einoe  they  suffer  me  to  be  thus  heavily 
afflicted.' 

"1  could  not  but  recall  to  the  half-frantic  wo- 
man  that  weU-known  text  which  assures  us  that 
the  chastisements  of  God  are  dealt  heaviest  on 
thwe  whom  best  He  loves;  and  the  poor  woman 
voold  fain  hav«  replied,  but  the  child,  startled, 
perhaps,  by  a  strange  voice,  set  up  so  piercing  a 
diriek  that  all  her  efforts  were  now  directed  to 
the  taak  of  appeasing  its  terror. 

'"la  the  child  ill?'  said  I. 

<'  'lU  and  hungry— iU  and  famished  !'  sobbed 
tbe  poor  mother.  *  We  shall  perish  here  by  the 
vay;  and  he  will  never  know  what  we  have 
bome  for  him,  and  that  I  died  as  I  lived,  for  his 
«ke.' 

''  With  the  '  he'  and  '  him'  of  the  stranger  s 
doleful  ejaculation,  myself  had  nought  to  do. 
Hoabsnd  or  lover,  to  me  it  nothing  mattered. 
Bat  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  two  poor  help* 
JMi  creatures  drooping  for  want  of  sustenance 
in  that  strange  place,  at  that  strange  hour. 

" '  1  have  not  food  to  give  you,'  said  I,  as 
soon  aa  the  screamings  of  the  poor  infant  were 
pacified ;  <  I  have  only  money,  which  is  of  no 
iounediate  avail.'  But,  as  I  was  proceeding  in 
my  explanations,  I  saw  that  the  woman  was  now 
in  a  half-fainting  state,  incapable  of  listening  or 
replying.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — 
to  gallop  on  in  all  haste  to  the  nearest  habita- 
^D>  procure  bread  and  wine,  and  hasten  back 
te  her  relief.  For  the  last  four  miles,  not  a 
home,  not  a  cottage,  had  been  in  sight;  it 
>Mmed  unlikely  but  that,  now  that  I  had  reached 
the  open  oountry,  I  should  soon  chance  upon  a 
a  dwellingJioase. 

"Never  before  had  I  so  earnestly  looked  out 
for  the  twinkling  light  of  a  human  habitation. 
I  began  to  curse  the  moonlight,  which,  I  thought, 
Krplexed  my  eyes,  .as  I  galloped  on  and  on 
vithoat  success.  At  last,  somewhat  more  than  a 
vile  from  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  suf- 
ferers, I  was  struck  by  the  sound  of  music  and 
^ghter,  proceeding,  as  I  thought,  from  the 
neadowB  far  down  in  the  valley,  below  the  raised 
iMd  I  was  pursuing.  For  a  moment,  as  I  have 
already  owned,  1  was  puzzled  as  to  the  origin  of 
theae  unusual  sounds.  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight, 
(reaps  of  male  and  feniale  haymakers,  diminiahed 
hy  distanee  into  pigmies ;  and  it  was  only  my  re- 
<<^lection  of  what  I  had  heard  asserted  of  the 
harreatandiiatry  of  the  Flemish,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  these  night  labourers  were  flesh 
*^  Uood«  Kitchen  s  bridle  was  accordingly 
^^■•tened  to  a  wayaide  tree.  .  I  slid  and  climbed 
dova  the  embankments  of  the  road  into  the 
y*stazea  below,  made  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and 
"<>oa  found  myself  in  the  midet  of  a  goodly  wm* 


paay  of  Walloon  peasants,  busily  catting  a  fine 
growth  of  aftermath. 

'^  My  story  was  soon  told — ^readily  believed ; 
and  some  slices  of  black  bread,  and  a  gourd  full 
of  Brabant  beer,  were  heartily  offered  to  me. 
But,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  I  was  in- 
structed that,  a  short  distance  further  on  the 
highroad,  I  should  find  a  house  of  public  enter* 
tainment,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a 
horse  and  cart  to  remove  the  sick  woman  and 
child  to  safe  lodgings  for  the  night.  So  said,  so 
done.  I  made  my  way  to  the  little  inn  of  The 
Golden  Artichoke;  and,  if  I  did  not  take  out 
twopence  and  give  them  to  the  host,  played  the 
good  Samaritan  to  so  much  purpose  that  he  flung 
aside  his  cotton  nightcap  and  offered  to  drive  the 
little  waggon  so  far  as  the  Calvary. 

''To  make  a  long  tale  short,  or  rather  to  abbre-> 
viate  that  part  of  it  of  which  I  seem  myself  to  be 
the  hero,  suffice  it  that  the  poor  woman  grate- 
fully accepted  our  succour ;  and,  when  refreshed 
by  food,  was  lifted  into  the  cart,  and,  within  an 
hour  of  my  first  appearance  on  the  spot,  seated 
in  the  chimney-nook  of  the  kitchenof  The  Golden 
Artichoke,  watching  the  simmering  of  the  broth 
I  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  child;  while 
mine  host,  a  recent  widower,  was  busy  settling 
his  horse  and  cart  for  the  night,  so  as  not  to 
incommode  Katchen,  an  inmate  of  the  same 
stable." 

''You  did  not  proceed,  then,  that  night  on 
your  journey  ?"  demanded  the  curious  pepper- 
and-salt  gentleman.  "  The  white  lady  you  had 
mistaken  for  the  black  gentleman  was,  perhaps, 
young  and  pretty  ?" 

'"  Both ! — ^but  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  wretched, 
so  exhausted  by  an  aguish  fever,  that  even  au 
individual  so  facetious  as  yourself  could  have 
found  no  cause  to  attribute  my  assiduity  to  mo- 
tives of  gallantry." 

"  Lord  sake,  sir,  go  on !"  cried  Meg.  "  We 
carena  for  motives.  Let's  hear  o'  the  woman 
and  bairn." 

"  The  woman,  then,  sat  waiting  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  food  that  was  to  nourish 
her  feeble  boy,  with  her  poor,  blue  lips  com- 
pressed, and  her  long,  thin  hands  trembling  with 
weakness,  as,  every  now  and  then,  she  skimmed 
the  simmering  pot.  The  child  was  laid  to  rest 
upon  a  clean  deal  table  near  the  fireplace,  a 
blanket  folded  beneath  it  for  a  bed,  and  her  own 
doak  over  it  as  a  covering. 

" '  That  cloak  is  too  heavy  for  it  in  so  hot  a 
room,'  said  I,  longing  to  stimulate  my  interesting 
companion  to  a  word  or  two  of  conversation. 

" '  Perhaps  you  are  right — so  weak  and  so 
exhausted  as  he  is,'  said  she,  removing  the 
weighty  garment  from  the  body  of  the  poor, 
attenuated  babe;  and,  taking  what  seemed  a 
piece  of  oloth  from  her  bosom,  she  spread  it 
carefully  over  the  child  and  returned  to  her 
place. 

"  I  could  not  bear  this.  The  babe«  thue 
covered,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
little  corpse.  I  had  onoe  seen  the  body  of  a 
y09ng  (shild  laid  out,  under  drcumatances  so 
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afilictiiig,  that  tbe  force  of  rominUeenot  waa 
too  much  for  me.  I  fetched  a  bright. coloured 
Barcelona  handkerchief  from  my  amidl  saddle 
Talise,  and,  snatching  away  the  cloth^  inbiti. 
luted  the  leaa  ghastly  silk  in  its  room, 
•  '^  <  Ah  !  do  not  more  it — do  not  toneh  it !' 
eried  the  young  woman,  apparently  shocked  by 
my  irreverenttal  action. 

^ '  The  handkerchief  is  lighter  and  cooler  for 
the  little  creature/  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  remon. 
•trance. 

'*  *  Perhaps  so ;  but  the  other  is  a  relio-^ 
there  is  salvation  in  the  other/  aaid  she,  cross* 
ing  herself.  And,  taking  it  from  my  hands,  she 
pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  heart ;  and,  again 
uncovering  the  face  of  the  siok  child,  replaced 
my  despised  offering  with  the  fine  damask  nap- 
kin she  leemed  to  prise  so  dearly. 

'*  I  longed  io  ask  for  explanations  ;  hut,  be<- 
tween  the  sufferings  of  the  child  and  the  duties 
of  attendance,  there  was  little  time  for  question- 
ing; and  it  was  only  when,  on  the  return  of 
Pierre  from  the  stables,  I  learnsd  that  the  few 
sleeping  chambers  of  The  Golden  Artichoke,  such 
as  they  were,  were  engaged  to  the  extra  hands 
engaged  at  the  adjoining  farm  of  Ores  Chenet, 
that  I  offered  my  services  to  sit  up  through  the 
night  in  the  kitchen  with  poor  Mine.  I  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise ;  for  the  men,  when,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  they  returned  from  their 
carouse  at  the  farm,  were  so  merry  with  Lou- 
vain  beer,  that  it  needed  all  my  eloquence  to 
induce  them  to  respect  the  sufferings  of  the 
dying  child. 

"  It  was  before  they  had  returned,  however,  and 
by  the  gleams  of  flickering  embers  and  a  melan- 
choly watch-light,  that  Mine  related  to  me  her 
history.  Let  me  tell  it  you  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  her  own  words/' 
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I  am  Uie  child/'  said  8he>  ''of  wealthy  fhrmers 
on  the  frontier  towards  Charleroi — ^their  eldest 
born  and  their  idol.  My  mother,  too,  was 
C'jme  of  thriving  people ;  and  when  she  gave 
hsrself  and  her  handsome  portion  to  the  rich 
f^irmer  Regenhart  of  Florennes,  it  was  said,  in 
all  the  country  round,  that  neio  she  might  sit 
like  a  lady  all  the  rest  of  her  days,  spinning 
fanoy  thread,  according  to  her  favourite  taste, 
()'*  no  mortal  use  for  any  earthly  purpose.  Un- 
i  icky  it  was  that  my  mother  got  hearing  of  the 
t  lunt,  for  she  was  of  a  high  spirit,  and  liked  not 
to  be  made  a  Jest  by  her  neighbours ;  for,  at  the 
alose  of  a  year  after  her  wedding-day,  all  those 
who  had  indulged  in  the  remark  were  invited 
over  to  the  farm;  and  there  my  good  father 
made  it  his  glory  to  display  to  them  a  damask 
table-cloth,  with  napkins  to  suit,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  seen,  for  fineness  of  texture, 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Each  one  of  the 
napkins,  sir,  could  be  drawn  through  Madame 
Kegenhart's  wedding-ring.  Where  they  had 
been  woven,  ('twas  in  some  foreign  city— the 
name  I  know  not ;  it  might  be  Hamburg — It 
might  be  Elberfeldt,)  my  father  deigned  not  to 
disolose.    He  only  aiplained  that  ttie  lax  was 


grown  oa  his  own  lands,  and  like  thread  ipim  by  the 
dainty  fingers  of  his  dear  Marjory,  *  whe/  said 
he,  <  might,  if  idly  inclined,  sit  like  a  lady  in 
her  sanded  parlour,  with  her  hands  eroesed  en 
her  knees,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  no 
one  to  say.  Why  dost  thou  so  ?' 

'^ '  And  what  may  be  the  use  of  .thb  delioi^te 
napery,  neighbour  Regenhart }'  asked  Klartsch, 
the  blacksmith,  who  was  a  bolder  man  than  the 
rest.  '  Is  it  to  be  spread  yonder,  over  yout 
cherrywood  table,  for  holidays,  to  be  stained 
with  beer  sops,  and  daubed  with  prune  sauce  V 

"f  No  V  cried  my  father,  planting  his  hands 
sturdily  upon  his  hips,  and  surveying  the  whole 
company ;  ^  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mar« 
jory's  handy  work  to  throw  it  away  in  welcoming 
such  as  yeu  to  my  board.  No !  goodies/  said 
he,  addressing  two  of  the  most  eai|lfered  gossips 
of  the  village ;  *  'tis  neither  for  you  nor  me  to 
sup  our  porridge  off  a  web  the  thread  of  which 
might  have  been  wove  into  Mechlin  lace.  This 
suit  of  table-linen,  my  fine  friends,  is  destined 
to  no  less  a  person  than  his  Highness  the 
Stadtholder ;  and  I  sent  for  ye  to  have  a  aight 
of  it  before  'tis  packed  and  forwarded  to  my 
cousin,  Regenhart,  the  merchant  of  Antwerp, 
who  has  undertaken  to  convey  it  to  the  Hague/ 

'^  Great,  indeed,  was  the  amaaement  of  the  en- 
vious neighbours;  and  though,  for  seme  daya 
afterwards,  they  continued  to  scQff  among  thenu 
selves  at  the  notion  of  a  Flemish  farmer  pre- 
tending to  send  presents  to  a  sovereign  prinee^ 
yet  when,  at  the  end  of  s  month,  there  came  » 
letter  to  Marjory,  in  the  own  seal  and  true  hand- 
writing of  her  Highness,  the  Princess  of  Orange^ 
(own  sister,  sir,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  aa  you 
may  have  heard,)  full  of  thanks  and  conunenda.. 
tions  of  the  present,  and  begging  her  acceptance, 
in  return,  of  a  costly  tankard  of  gilt  silver**te 
look  at,  as  good  as  gold — you  may  guess  whether 
my  poor  mother  was  pleased,  and  the  neighboore 
mortified  I  My  father  had  the  Princess's  letter 
framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  next  to  a  aamp- 
lerof  needlework,  (the  ten  commandments  worked 
in  the  house  of  her  parents  by  his  beloved  wife,) 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  their  state  parlour; 
while,  in  the  glased  corner  cupboard  of  the  sane 
chamber,  was  installed  the  splepdid  tankard,  oi\ 
a  cloth  of  Utrecht  velvet,  with  nothing  en  the 
shelf  above,  but  a  rich  japanned  ewer  and  baaia 
of  green  enamel,  presented  as  a  wedding  gifl  by 
my  cousin  Regenhart  of  Antwerp ;  and  nothing* 
on  the  shelf  below,  but  a  tea.kettle  and  serviee,  of 
Meissen  porcelain,  bought  by  my  father,  as  aeourt. 
ship  token  for  Marjory,  at  the  fair  of  Diisseldori^ 

**  Well,  sir,  all  this  magnificence  did  not  serve 
to  put  my  mother  imd  her  neighbours  in  better 
humour  with  each  other.  T)ie  very  next  yet^r 
there  came  to  be  trouble  in  more  oonntriee 
than  one ;  and  crowned  kings  were  put  dewa 
from  their  thrones,  and  kinga  without  orowns 
set  up  in  their  places  in  plainer  clothes^  per- 
haps, with  just  aa  good  a  mind  to  make  their 
greatness  a  bugbear  to  the  people.  Among  thoes 
who  were  forced  to  fly  their  eountry,  were  the 
gtedth^Uer  end  hie  Prinefss ;  nadlheveheMd 
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ay  potr  motb^r  My  that  boI  ^  loul  ia  oof  vil« 
kigs  bat  WM  right  glad  of  ihw  miffortaiwi^ 
only  beMusQ  the  nek  Regeaharts  weia  »ov 
fbretd  to  remove  from  their  parlour  the  letter 
and  tinkftrdj  so  great  an  eyesore  unto  many»  His 
HigliAai  took  refoge  i|i  England ;  fierhajiSy  sir, 
pu  miy  have  heard  of  him  in  your  own  eauntry  ? 

"  Mj  parents,  however,  had  other  things  to 
tbijilc  of  than  to  guess  whether  their  fine  diu 
vuk  hsd  bean  pillaged  with  the  rest  of  the 
Triaeess's  belongings ;  for,  on  the  following  year, 
I  wsi  born ;  and,  though  my  father  had  sadly 
longed  for  a  eon,  glad  enough  he  was  to  hear 
the  fiist  cry  of  a  daughter.  In  spite  of  the  ill* 
Till  of  the  neighbours,  he  determined  to  call  me 
Wilhelmina,  after  the  great  Prinqess  who  had 
vritten  sp  kindly  to  my  mothf  r ;  and  it  was  de* 
cided,  aosording  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
that,  tea  days  after  my  hirth,  ray  christening 
thould  be  eeiebrated ;  and  a  gay  and  gaudy  day 
it  was  to  be  at  Flovennes. 

'« '  Ay,  ay  1'  aaid  the  gossipe^^  Farmer!Regen. 
hart  is  kiUing  his  fatted  ealf,  and  the  finest  of 
hii  Chinese  pigs,  and  the  ehoicest  of  his  floek. 
Hit  poopU  have  been  up  to  the  cheese-loft,  and 
down  to  the  beer  .cellar.  They  have  emptied 
jan  and  Jars,  of  pears  and  pluuibs  for  sauoe ;  and 
the  dovecot  and  the  hen-roost  will  have  some. 
thing  to  say  of  their  waste.  There  will  even  be 
a  caniater  of  Antwerp  Regenhart's  perfumed 
Peraian  tea,  with  sugarcandy,  as  fine  and  as 
vhite  ss  alabaster^  The  good  eurtf,  no  doubt, 
vill  be  invited  to  the  feast ;  and  the  farmer 
will  ecareely  gfi^dge  him  a  golden  ducat  for  so 
fand  a  service  as  baptising  my  young  Lady  Re- 
genhart  with  the  name  of  her  royal  godmother. 
Beaudns  to  see  whether  Mistress  Marjory  will 
ha?e  the  audacity  to  put  off  some  old  house  nap- 
hin  aa  the  ehvistening  cloth-^*-^e,  forsooth,  who 
ehoee  to  make  herself  spinstress  to  princes  and 
inncsBses,' 

"Thus  they  talked,  sir;  but  they  talked  without 
hook— for,  when  the  day  came,  and  the  bap. 
tiitery  of  the  old  church  at  Florennes  was 
decked  with  fresh  flowers  in  honour  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  my  comely  godmother,  (wife  of  Hans, 
the  miller,)  presented  me  to  the  priest,  it  was 
teea,  by  all  the  idle  and  curious  thronging  the 
chareh  and  peeping  through  the  iron  palisades 
•f  the  baptistery,  that  the  christening  eleth 
vhieh,  according  to  custom,  my  father  respect* 
ioUy  preeented  as  a  gift  to  the  oui«  at  the  close 
•f  the  eerenaoay,  was  whiter  and  finer  than  the 
iaeat  kdy's  kerchief.  There  it  lies,  sir ;  Judge 
yoofielf  of  ite  teiture. 

'''This  is  your  wife's  famous  spinning,  Regen* 
hart  ^  asked  the  old  priest,  while  a  kindly  smile 
^ted  up  his  face. 

***It  is,'  said  my  father,  with  a  pleased,  proud 
M.  *  My  Maijory  would  have  been  loath  to 
have  it  iaid  that  she  gave  to  the  throne  what  she 
pedged  to  the  altar ;  and,  long  after  she  was  so 
^sd  and  portly  (with  submission  to  your  rever. 
nee)  that  1  had  forbidden  her  to  do  a  turn  of 
week  for  aae  er  mine,  hum,  hum,  hum  went  the 
vbeel  by  my  fireaide.    My  good  wife  would  not 


hear  of  laying  it  aside  till  sha  bad  eeeapleted  a 
beoomiag  offering  to  teader  ta  Moaaiauc  le 
Gur^.' 

" '  Marjery  is  a  good  housewtfe-^Heaveti  ptos., 
per  her  labours  I'  replied  the  priest.  '  See  that 
she  beoome  not  oeer  thrifty  in  the  things  of  thia 
world.  It  is  good  ta  labour,  and  it  is  good  ta 
gather  riohes^but,  better  atiU,  to  preserve  a 
quiet  mind  and  bumble  bear t  towards  God,  |lay 
this  infant*'  he  dontinued,  signing  me  anew  with 
the  sign  of  the  erees,  ^  grow  to  be  a  graee  aad 
blessing  to  ye  U-and,,with  my  benediotioa,  I  bov 
stow  upon  her  :this  specimen  of  her  mothar'a 
industry.  It  will  serve  aa  a  Ibnadation  to  ba* 
gin  her  marriage  iwiU99eouJ 

'f  He  smiledas  he  epeke,  imprinting  a  kise  apen 
my  forehead  ;  and  my  gadmoiher.  Madam  ifaas^ 
told  my  poor  mother,  on  her-  return  ta  the  farm, 
and  has  often  told  me  since,  that  I  smiled  np  in  hif 
venerable  face  in  return,  when  she  laid  the  rioh 
christening  napkin  over  my  cambric  swaddling 
eloijthes,rand  parried  me  proudly  home,  aad  laid 
me  in  my  mother's  bosom.  Poor  mother  i  she 
had  not  much  occasion  to  rejoice  in  me.  Some 
barm  she  took  in  her  lying«in  hung  upon  hbr 
ever  afterwards,  and  she  whs  an  ailing  suiierer 
to"  the  day  of  her  death. 

^^  There  is  no  need  to- tell  yau,  sir^^\dm  are,  nn 
doubt,  a  book-learned  gentleman^^howsoon  after 
this  the  French  ermies  came  fighting  out  their 
grievances  on  the  Belgian  territory.  The  first 
thing  I  can  well  remember  of  these  changes  of 
kings,  and  nations,  and  languages,  was  an  out* 
cry  at  Florennes  that  the  brother  of  the  French 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  going  to  be  King  in 
Holland,  where  my  namesake,  the  dethroned 
Princess  of  Orange  had  reigned  before.  Our 
neighbours  took  care  that  wo  should  have  the 
earliest  tidings  of  it  j  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  news  as  a  mortification  to  eur  faauly.  They 
thought  it,  however,  no  rejoieing  matter  ike$m^ 
selv$9,  that  we  had  a  Frenchman  put  over  us  ia 
the  new  Mayor  of  Florennes,  and  French  geiw 
darmerie  to  rule  the  country,  and  French  prefects 
to  rule  tktm  ;  and,  above  all,  that  their  eons 
were  to  be  carried  off  by  the  coasoriptioa  to  fill 
up  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  My  mother,  sickly 
as  she  was,  and  without  hope  of  Airther  eApring, 
now  rejoiced  that  she  was  net  the  mother  ef  a 
boy,  to  be  carried  off  in  hie  turn  to  the  Grand 
Army ;  and  both  she  and  ray  father  seemed  to 
treasure  me  the  more,  that  I  wae  likely  to  abide 
with  them  always,  and  be  a  comlbrt  to  their  eld 
age.  I  was  the  darling  of  house  and  household  | 
a  happy  child — a  very  happy  ehUd ;  and,  1  may 
say,  then,  a  dutiful.*' 

(Wilhelmina  paused,  aad  went  and  hang  ever 
her  babe ;  and,  after  she  had  wiped  the  cold  dew 
from  its  forehead,  with  a  corner  of  the  ehrleten* 
ing  napkin,  methought  I  saw  her  raise  it  to  he# 
own  eyes,  as  if  to  prevent'the  tears  from  falling.^ 

<^Time  went  on,  and  went  well  with  us/'  ^a 
continued,  after  resuming  her  place  en  the 
settle.  "  Whatever  king  might  reign,  ny 
father  was  master  ef  his  farm  ;  and  ho  seemea 
pread  of  seeing  me  grew  ap  ta  wenanheedi  who 
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was  one  day  to  1>e  its  mistress;  and  still  the 
only  oharge  he  laid  upon  nie>  was^-'Minal— 
girl — ^never  let  thine  eye  be  dazzled  by  a  laced 
jacket ;  never  dream,  child,  of  marrying  a  sol- 
dier. Who  thou  wilt  beside,  so  he  can  prove 
himself  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  man's  son. 
But  no  soldier!  Hav'n't  we  seen  the  fellows  sell 
themselves  from  service  to  service,  from  king  to 
king,  as  I  might  transfer  a  flock  or  herd  ?  And 
ar'n't  they  heard  of  in  foreign  lands — ^yonder  in 
Prussia,  for  instance— making  shame  to  the  name 
of  Frenchman  or  Belgian,  by  pillaging  houses 
and  lands — ^burning  down  barn  and  garner- 
making  free  with  money-chest  and  plate-press 
•—with  wife  and  daughter  ?  Robbers  and  reivers ! 
•— 'to  plunder  and  bum  the  fruits  of  a  hard-work- 
ing fellow-Christian's  industry,  merely  because  a 
bayonet  on  the  shoulder,  and  cartridges  in  the 
pouch,  seem  to  sanctify  such  wickedness  Y  And 
then,  sir,  I  was  of  my  father's  way  of  thinking ; 
for,  then,  I  had  not  seen  Bemhard." 

''And  who  is  Bemhard  ?"  said  I,  with  an  in- 
voluntary glance  towards  the  sleeping  child. 

"  You  guess  rightly — Bemhard  U  the  father 
of  that  boy :  a  better  father,  a  better  husband, 
never  breathed.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death 
of  my  poor  mother,  that  he  came  so  familiarly  to 
the  farm;  for  a  mother  would  have  seen  the 
danger  of  admitting  a  fine  young  man  like  Bern- 
hard,  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  meal-time  and 
prayer-time,  nutting  in  the  woods  or  fishing  in 
the  Sambre.  But  my  father  liked  Bemhard  for 
the  frankness  of  his  sociability ;  and  I,  at  first, 
perhaps,  because  of  my  father's  liking,  and,  at 
length,  for  my  own,  and  in  good  earnest.  And, 
when,  sixteen  months  after  the  commencement 
of  our  intimacy,  Bernhard  was  drawn  for  a  sol- 
dier, and  refused  the  o£Fers  made  him  by  his 
family  to  furnish  a  substitute  to  the  conscription, 
I  thought  my  very  heart  would  have  broken.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  grand  expedition  to  Moscow, 
and  substitutes  were  getting  scarce  ;  so  that,  to 
have  paid  the  money  requisite,  would  have 
ruined  Bombard's  friends,  who  were  small, 
very  small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florennes ;  so  he  was,  perhaps,  right  to  persist, 
and  on  with  the  knapsack,  like  the  rest.  I  did 
not  think  so  then ;  neither  did  my  father,  who 
was  almost  as  loath  as  myself  to  part  with  the  lad. 
Only  he  was  displeased  to  observe  what  he  thought 
a  leaning  in  Bernhard's  mind  towards  a  military 
life;  for,  during  the  three  days  intervening 
between  the  drawing  and  the  marching  off  of  the 
conscripts,  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  young 
men  to  pass  in  parading  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  drum-major  preceding  them,  and 
flaunting  cockades  on  their  heads,  Bernhard  was 
the  noisiest  of  them  all.  He  did  not  wish  his 
friends  to  see  what  a  bitter  thing  it  was  to  him 
to  quit  Florennes. 

"  Those  three  days,  meanwhile,  were  grievous 
4ays  to  me.  Bemhard  had  never  spoken  to  me 
of  hip  affection — for  /  was  rich  and  he  was  poor— 
but  I  knew  pretty  well  how  it  was  with  him,  and 
better  still  how  it  was  with  me.  I  could  not  stop 
^e  tears  from  gunning  down  my  cheeks,  as  X 


pretended  to  busy  myself  with  my  mother's  old 
spinning-wheel ;  and  my  father  seemed  so  much 
concerned  when  he  saw  me  weeping,  that  I  could 
not  but  hope,  in  my  heart,  he  would  do  something 
for  Bemhard  to  prevent  him  going.  But  my 
father  was  proud,  and  expected  Bernhard  to  ask 
him,  or,  at  least,  to  speak  first  on  the  subject. 
He  never  left  home  during  those  three  days, 
though  his  presence  was  wanted  in  the  farm, 
but  kept  loitering  near  our  door  and  looking  out 
whenever  the  conscripts  were  coming ;  and  when, 
after  the  third  day,  the  lads  passed  our  door  for 
the  last  time,  my  father  banged  it  to  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  fury;  and,  as  the  drum  and  fife 
sounded  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  along 
the  high  road,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  sort 
of  settled  obstinacy— as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  have 
sworn  you  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word  !'  I  so  perfectly 
understood  the  meaning  of  his  looks,  that  I  sank 
back  in  my  chair  without  power  to  speak.  I 
even  seemed  to  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  Bem- 
hard was  quitting  his  native  village  for  danger 
and  death.  All  I  had  power  to  understand  was, 
that  my  father  had  sworn  I  should  never  become 
the  wife  of  a  soldier. 

"  From  that  day,  a  sort  of  enmity  seemed  to 
grow  between  me  and  my  father.  He  was  al. 
ways  proposing  to  me  some  marriage  or  another 
— >!  always  refusing ;  and,  though  he  must  have 
known  how  completely  my  happiness  was  wrapt 
up  in  Bemhard,  there  was  no  end  to  the  pains 
he  took  to  prevent  my  obtaining  intelligence  of 
the  progress  of  the  Grand  Army.  He  forbade  me 
all  intercourse  with  Bernhard's  family  ;  and,  at 
length,  forbade  me  even  to  quit  the  farm,  lest  I 
should,  by  chance,  encounter  them.  Heaven 
knows  I  had  little  inclination  to  go  abroad — my 
sorrows,  and  my  spinning  wheel,  and  the  chinmey 
corner,  engrossed  my  whole  attention. 

"  My  father  even  threw  out  hints  that  he  would 
marry  again,  unless  I  changed  my  proceedings. 
He  said  his  home  was  grown  worse  than  a 
prison  ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  its  gloominess,  used  to 
make  off,  evening  after  evening,  to  the  house  of 
my  godmother,  the  widow  of  Hans  the  miller, 
to  whom  all  Florennes  persisted  that  he  waa 
paying  his  addresses.  I  never  believed  it,  how* 
ever,  till  he  invited  me  one  day  to  his  wedding  ; 
when  experience  taught  me  how  great  had  been 
my  folly,  and  what  it  was  to  have  a  step-mother. 
The  new  Madam  Regenhart  had  six  grown  up 
children  of  her  own,  four  of  whom  were  soon 
settled  at  the  farm ;  and,  thenceforward,  my  life 
became  a  burthen  to  me.  Trudchen  and  Maria, 
my  good  friends  in  childhood,  were  now  always 
twitting  me  with  my  love  for  a  conscript.  To 
please  my  father,  they  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of 
my  attachment  for  Bemhard,  as  if  such  things 
were  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  heart  by  idle 
scoffing.  A  year  passed  thus— «  very  sad  one  ; 
not  because  the  hand  of  my  mother.in.law'8  au- 
thority was  heavy,  but  because  bad  tidings  from 
the  army  darkened  daily  into  worse  and  worse. 
At  last,  the  great  blow  came.  Napoleon  waa 
defeated^  to  rise  no  more ;  and  how  was  I  ta 
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lem  wiMthtr  Bemhard'  was  among  the  victimB 
already  aaerificed  to  the  madness  of  his  ambition  ? 
Tha  apring  of  1814  passed  over  ere  I  obtained  a 
vordthat  I  ooold  trost  in;  but,  one  summer 
moniiDg',  as  I  came  out  of  church,  a  little  child 
plucked  me  by  the  gown,  whispering  to  me,  in 
the  name  of  Bernhard's  mother,  that  her  son 
would  ahortljr  be  at  Florennes !  I  had  a  silver 
dollar  in  my  hand  that  I  was  about  to  drop  into 
the  alm'8.trunk  of  the  poor,  as  I  had  constantly 
dooe  since  my  days  of  trouble ;  but  I  hastily 
thnist  it  into  the  hand  of  the  child.  Nay,  it  was 
all  I  could  do  not  to  fall  down  on  my  knees  and 
Uess  God  there  in  his  holy  house.  He  lived— 
and  that  was  enough.  That  I  was  about  to  be* 
hold  him  sgain,  seemed  almost  too  much. 

"That  evening  did  not  pass  but  I  had  learned 
thehestand  worst  of  my  destiny.  Bernhard  came, 
presented  himself  at  the  farm — ^no  longer  a  laugh- 
iog  lad,  but  a  way.worn,  hard.voiced  soldier. 
My  father  held  out  his  hand  to  him  when  he 
entered,  which  was  more  than  I  expected  ;  and 
lat  liatenlng,  with  changing  colour  and  glaring 
eyea,  when  Bernhard  recounted  all  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed— the  blazing  city,  the  frost, 
defeated  troops^  the  massacres,  the  desperation. 
He  eren  pledged  him  in  a  cordial  cup,  and  I 
thought  kind  feelings  of  old  times  were  springing 
up  between  them;  and  Trudchen  and  Maria 
pointed  out,,  scornfully,  to  each  other,  the  bright 
ltd  flash  of  delight  that  was  burning  on  my 
cheeks.  But  when  the  time  came  for  Bernhard 
take  leave  for  the  night,  my  father  spoke  out  :— 

'"YouandI,my  lad,'  said  he,  *  must  understand 
eich  other.  If  you  come  here  as  a  neighbour's 
son,  whom  I  liked  in  old  times,  to  taste  my  beer 
and  have  a  dish  of  gossip  over  the  strange  sights 
of  the  times,  well  and  good.  But  if  you  fancy 
things  are  to  be  as  they  used,  or  that  you  are  to 
patch  up  the  threadbare  coat  on  your  back  with 
Mina'a  dowry,  you  mistake  black  for  white,  and 
there's  an  end  on't.  I  have  said,  in  your  hearing, 
ten  thousand  times,  that  no  girl  of  mine  should 
nate  with  a  soldier.  You  might  have  borne  the 
sajing  in  mind  when  you  refused  your  old  father's 
offer  of  selling  his  orchard  to  the  notary  at 
Charleroi,  and  sending  a  man  in  your  place.  I 
know — I  know  !  You  did  not  choose  to  bring 
ruin  on  your  family.  Right  enough,  perhaps  ; 
hut  plain  proof  that  you  loved  father,  mother,  and 
grandmother  better  than  Mina  there,  who  fancies 
the  loves  jfou  so  dearly.  Understand,  therefore, 
friend  Bernhard,  that  my  wench  is  not  for  your 
■arket !  Times,  you  see,  are  altered  here ;  and 
vers  she  to  give  her  ear  to  you  in  defiance  of 
"If  authority,  without  more  ado  I  would  cut  her 
^  vith  a  groech,  and  settle  my  property  on  my 
vife'a  two  grinning  minxes  there,  Trudchen  and 
^eria,  whom  I  like  none  the  better,  I  can  tell 
thcan,  for  the  triumph  they  are  enjoying  at  my 
^M^ter'a  expense.' 

"  Madam  Regenhaxt  now  interposed  in  defence 
of  her  children ;  but  my  father's  business  was 
^ith  Bernhard.  '  Is  it,  then,  a  bargain,  my 
lad?' tatd be.  'Do .you coiisent  to  give  up  all 
"•Uon  of  Mia%  ?• 


'' '  I  do  not^  replied  Bernhardt  with  firmness* 
*  You  say  that  times  are  altered  here*  They 
are  so ;  for  Mina  has  reached  woman  a  estate, 
and  can  judge  for  herself.  Her  home  is  not  what 
it  was ;  she  may  now  wish  to  leave  it  even  for  a 
roof  so  poor  as  mine.  Here,  therefore,  before 
your  face,  I  offer  her  my  hand  and  heart,  and 
the  tender  welcome  of  my  family.  Had  I  aught 
else  to  give,  she  knows  it  would  be  hers.' 

*'  *  You  dare  f*  exclaimed  my  father,  with 
kindling  eyes. 

"  <  I  dare,'  replied  Bernhard,  calmly.  *  I 
have  fought  for  my  country.  My  wounds  and 
my  sufferings  have  given  me  the  right  to  speak 
aa  a  man,  and  as  a  man  to  claim  an  answer* 
But  it  must  be  from  her.  Mina !'  he  continued, 
addressing  me — '  for  five  long  years  I  have 
dearly  loved  you.    Will  you  be  mine  ?' 

'< '  Not  against  my  father's  desire,'  I  faltered, 
not  daring  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

« <  Desire  ?'  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely.  '  la 
that  your  milk-and.water  word  ?  I  tell  you, 
girl,  that,  if  ever  you  wed  this  man,  or  any  other 
wearing  the  same  habit,  my  eternal  malediction 
shall  be  upon  you  and  upon  your  children'a 
children,  for  evermore.' 

'*  I  know  not  what  ensued.  I  was  lying  on  my 
bed  with  my  father  hanging  over  me,  when  I 
recovered  my  recollection.  *  Bernhard  is  gone,' 
said  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  bade  me  adieu 
for  the  night.  '  Bernhard  has  quitted  the 
house  ; — he  will  do  well  to  quit  the  village— for 
you  must  meet  no  more.' 

**  He  did  not  quit  the  village,  however ;  he  had 
obtained  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  visit 
his  relations;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  aged 
parents,  it  behoved  him  to  remain.  My  step- 
mother and  her  children  contrived  that  my  father 
should  hear  daily  and  hourly  of  his  sojourn  at 
Florennes ;  and  the  old  man's  wrath  was  soon 
stirred  up  against  him  by  new  offences;  for 
Bernhard,  like  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor, 
leaned  towards  the  dominion  of  the  French,  and 
desired,  since  Belgium  was  not  to  become  an 
independent  kingdom,  that  it  might  remain  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  under  which  it  had  so  greatly 
prospered ;  while  my  father,  who  had^ thrown  up 
his  cap  for  joy  at  the  first  news  of  the  Stadthol- 
der's  return  to  his  dominions,  could  not  restrain 
his  ecstasy  on  learning  that  Flanders  had  been 
tacked  (by  the  great  parliament  of  kings  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle)  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
In  his  delight  at  finding  the  Stadtholder  become 
an  anointed  king,  and  my  royal  namesake  a 
queen,  he  lost  all  thought  of  the  dignity  of  hia 
native  country.  This,  of  course,  begat  greater 
ilLwill  between  him  and  Bernhard;  and  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  take  part  with  one  or  the 
other.  My  step-mother  harassed  me  by  con- 
stant reproaches ;  her  children  allowed  me  na 
interval  of  peace.    I  was  very,  very  unhappy. 

<'Inthe  midst  of  all  this,  my  father  determined, 
as  if  for  vengeance  sake,  to  marry  me  to  the  son 
of  Klartsch,  the  blacksmith,  whom,  in  other 
days,  he  would  have  scarcely  judged  worthy  to 
enter  mj  presence.     The  man  was  a  sot,  % 
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rofSatiy  ft  pfofaAd  tweftrer;  one  of  whom  I 
n€rer  could  beftf  the  liglit.  Bernhard's  leave 
Waa  almoet  expired,  wbeti  Madam  Regenhart 
hit  upon  thii  method  to  drire  me  to  deeperatlon. 
I  felt  thaty  when  he  was  gone,  I  should  hare  no 
protector  against  th^  Tiolenee  of  my  father-** 
that  I  should  be  sacrifieed  to  the  interests  of 
Tmdchen  and  Maria ;  and,  as  I  had  now  attained 
the  age  of  independence,  I  accepted  the  generous 
proposal!  of  Bernhard,  When  once  more  he 
offered  me  a  loving  heart  and  tranquil  home.  I 
Quitted  my  father's  roof— falreadf  a  place  of 
torment  to  me  ;  I  quitted  Florennes,  my  birth, 
place,  the  grave  of  my  mother)  and»  with  tears 
upon  my  face  and  terror  in  my  heart,  became 
the  wife  of  my  faithfui  Bemhard." 

*'  In  my  own  country/'  interrupted  I,  taking 
pity  upon  her  distress,  **  such  circumstances  are 
by  no  means  uncommon." 

"  They  are  in  oure — ^happily  they  are  in  ourt," 
she  replied ;  "  for,  since  I  became  a  mother,  I 
seem  better  to  understand  how  heart-piercing 
must  be  the  rebellion  of  a  child.  In  otirt,  sir, 
filial  piety  is  the  first  of  duties.  We  are  taught 
to  reverence  old  age  in  all< — but  in  our  parents 
with  fear,  trembling,  and  submission.  An  un. 
dutiful  child,  sir,  is  an  outcast  here ;  And  you 
#eO  I  am  an  outcast.  My  father's  curse  pursues 
me — pursues  that  babe !"' — ^And  again  she  sobbed 
Aloud,  in  profound  affliction. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  followed  my  husband  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  with  his  regiment.  It  was  one  of 
those  which  Napoleon  had  always  named  with 
honour  as  his  '  liratee  Betgee  ;*  and  my  Bern- 
hard  Was  noted  Among  the  bravest  of  them. 
I  had  A  little  fund  that  afforded  us  all  the  help 
we  needed  at  starting ;  and  he  was  quartered  at 
A  cheerful  happy  spot — the  town  of  Huy,  on  the 
Meuse,  whftre  a  grand  citadel  was  alreAdy  in 
progress  of  constfuction.  Poor  BemHard  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  on  every  stone  that  was  laid  of 
It.  '  'Tis  a  damned  Butch  dike  of  demarcation/ 
Said  he,  '  which  the  blue-breeches  and  the  red- 
coats are  building  up,  to  separate  us  eternally 
from  that  rast  and  beautiful  France  under 
whose  banners  we  at  least  obtained  glory  and 
advAncement.' 

**  I  thought  of  my  poor  father's  hatred  against 
the  French,  and  sAid  nothing ;  And,  while  we 
were  thus  meeting  our  destiny  together,  cheer- 
fully, AffectiouAteTy,  And  with  full  trust  in  the 
Almighty  And  each  other,  yonder  little  boy  was 
born. 

'^  Till  that  time,  I  had  taken  less  thought  than 
perhaps  1  oueht  of  my  father's  alienation.  But 
the  motnent  I  bocame  a  mother,  I  seemed  to 
think  as  1  had  never  ttiought  before,  of  my 
parents  And  thdir  rights.  I  deArly  longed  to 
shew  my  bAbe  to  my  father.  I  obtained  mv  kind 
husbAnd's  permlsftlon  to  nsme  it  After  my  father. 
I  dreAmed  of  my  father — I  pfayed  for  him — I 
yeArn^d  After  him ;  And,  At  length,  unable  to 
repress  my  feelings^  Addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
SAying  IhAt  I  was  well  And  hAppy,  submissive, 
though  not  npentAUt,  And  humbly  prAyln|^  fbi' 
his  forgivenoAs.** 
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And  old  RegenhArt's  Answer  eontAined  >"— « 
"  A  f  eiterAtion  of  his  cruel  malediction  !" 
**  Then/'  Said  I,  ''  he  mutt  be  A  cruel,  un- 
christian  mAn ;  and  his  animosity  is  not  worth 
fretting  for." 

'*  Ah,  sir !  it  took  fatal  effect  upoli  me  And 
mine!  Misfortunes  soon  came  upon  me,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  say  or  do  would  prevent 
Bemhard  from  speaking  his  mind  in  places  where 
minds  are  Hot  to  be  spoken,  touching  the  ill 
luck  of  his  native  country,  in  falling  to  the  lot 
of  a  Prince  whom  he  would  never  designate 
otherwise  than  King  of  thO  Butter- Firkins,  or 
Field-Marshal  Schiedam.  All  this  waa  duly 
reported;  and  he  was  reprimanded  and  repri- 
manded,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  more 
panishment  given  him  to  increase  his  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  the  less  he  liked  the  new 
King ;  and  It  was  a  strange  thing,  sir,  in  my 
husband — for  King  William  was  a  good  man, 
and  merciful,  and  said  to  l>e  well-inclined  to 
further  the  prosperity  of  his  new  kingdom. 
But  the  taxes  and  imposts  were  high ;  and, 
whenever  a  fresh  one  came  to  be  talked  about, 
BernhArd  was  giving  his  free  opinion,  end  throw, 
ing  up  his  police-cap  in  honour  of  Napoleon  and 
Belgium ! 

"  I  did  not  live  in  barracks  with  my  husbAnd. 
During  my  mother's  lifetime,  sho  had  bestowed 
on  me,  from  time  to  time,  little  sums  in  gold, 
earnings  or  savings  of  her  own,  which  she  bade 
mO  treasure  up  and  say  nothing  of  to  my  father. 
'  Strange  things  happen,'  she  used  to  say.  '  'Tis 
no  bad  thing  for  even  the  happiest  of  wives  to 
have  a  nest-egg  against  a  day  of  trouble.'  And 
she  was  right ;  for,  when  I  rashly  quitted  my 
father's  house,  that  sum — a  large  one,  for  poor 
fblks  like  Bemhard  and  me — became  our  sheet- 
anchor;  and,  even  after  my  boy's  birth, 
I  had  nearly  fifty  ducats  left,  for  future 
exigencies.  One  night,  sir.  It  was  very  late, 
and  I  had  sat  up  in  my  lodging  expecting 
home  Bemhard  ft-om  the  barracks ;  and,  as  the 
hour  was  past  when  the  men  were  rung  in, 
my  mind  misgave  me  that  he  had  come  to  some 
mischief.  I  entertained  little  doubt  thAt  he  had 
been  at  his  politics  again,  and,  perhaps,  been 
dapped  into  the  guard-house ;  but,  behold !  at 
midnight,  just  as  I  was  putting  down  the  baby 
into  his  cradle,  after  having  him  up  to  nurse,  I 
heard  a  well-known  step  on  the  stair,  and  in 
rushed  Bemhard ;  his  face  flushed,  but  not  with 
drinking — it  was  easy  to  see  thai,  for  his  eyes 
neither  sparkled  nor  were  heavy  with  the  effects 
of  liquor. 

'^'Mina,'  said  he,  instead  of  answering  my 
questions  as  to  where  he  had  beeii,  '  how 
long  would  it  tako  you  to  pack  up  your  traps, 
and  such  of  the  child's  AS  are  movable,  to  quit 
this  place  ?' 

'' '  Quit  this  place  ^  I  exclaimed.  ^  Id  the  re- 
giment under  marching  orders  ?' 

'*'  No  matter,'  replied  my  husband — 'answer 
my  question.' 

*^  *  You  have  reAson  to  know,'  I  f«pliod,  sftul. 
ing,  '  that  I  am  not  very  difficult  to  move.    We 
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owe  nothing  in  ihA  tbWn  Wt  the  last  week's  rent 
fiftr  dur  lodfingB )  and^  in  Ml  hotkf  and  a  half,  I 
eaald  elftat  i^  ufi  paek  our  fe#  olothes^  and  b6 
ready  to  tUrt.  But  I  hope  fherd  ii  nd  ocoaAioA 
to  inotd  the  <ihild  at  sueh  an  hour  as  this? 
Surely  joxl  will  wait  till  to-morrow  ?' 

"'Not  an  hour-^-not  a  ieftond!'  eried  he. 
'Make  what  speed  you  can;  all  you  hold  dear 
On  earth  depetidt  on  your  aetiWty«  If  y6u  Idve 
file,  ask  no  questions;  By  this  time  t(>-morroir>'<« 
not  sooner— -all  shall  be  explained.' 

"  I  had  promised  Bernhard  at  the  altar  to  lt)re 
Ind  obey  him  t  how  was  1  to  resist  his  will  in 
this  thing  ?  WiMA  the  appointed  timoj  sir>  all 
Wu  cleared  up  in  bur  little  lddging^«*-the  amount 
ef  our  rent  deposited  on  the  stone ;  and^  at  ftbdul 
tvo  o'doek  of  a  dull  haay  autumfi  tiighti  we 
crept  out  of  the  house)  Bernhard  almost  sinking 
aflder  a  lafge  bundle  contaltiifig  our  neoessaries, 
ind  I  carrying:  »  basket  and  the  boy.  We  werA 
quartered  then,  sir,  at  a  small  town  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  frontier ;  but  our  lodgings  were 
killly  ia  a  Sfibttrb  without  the  walla ;  and,  on 
iSKiUng  a  turning  of  the  roadj  about  a  quarter 
«f  a  losgtte  /h>m  \h6  town,  I  was  Surprised  to 
ind  a  cart  and  horse^  Into  whioh,  without  a  word 
^feipkttatiofi,  bernhard  bundled  us  all.  Away 
#B  veal  at  a  itnart  pacei  which  roused  up  the 
babe,  afld  iel  him  eryittg  plt9ouily«  The  Wind 
whistled,  and  drove  eddies  of  deeaying  leaves 
into  oar  fbeei  from  tho  high  If ees  bordering  the 
road.  Bat  Bernhard  said  not  a  word  to  eomfort 
tte  or  4ttiM  the  child.  He  seemed  exhausted, 
miadafld  body^  by  a  gfeat  Afibrt ;  and^  having 
laid  my  hand  upoti  his  sleevOj  in  climbing  into 
the  eart^  I  perceived  that  he  no  longer  wore  his 
niUfohn*  The  truth  now  flaahed  into  my  tnind 
*-be  had  deserted  1  imd  we  were  making  our 
«iy  across  thd  firontier  !  Three  fhtal  leagues 
Of  read  still  Ikf  before  ttS !  He  might  be 
tskea.  O  Heavans  I  what  would  be  the  result  of 
taeb a  misfortune?  I  dared  not  utt^r  a  syllable 
•f  ifi<(Qiry  to  my  hulband.  Ite  had  requested 
^  to  forbear  i  And  a  roquest  frotn  him  was  the 
iun#  to  a  promiSO  from  myself.  I  knew  not 
tren  the  esaet  distance  whioh  would  set  us  free 
from  danger  of  pursuit ;  a&d  it  was  almost  a  snr. 
tt\m  when  at  last  the  driver  suddenl)r  pulled 
np ;  aad  i  learnt,  from  a  f^w  words  whispered 
betneQ  hitt  and  my  husband^  that  we  bad  How 
ftaehM  th«  spot  where  his  agreetnent  of  eon« 
Ttyaiioa  ended  ;  hnd  thai  we  were  about  to  di. 
r^ge  ob  fodt  fHm  the  high  road,  to  cross  the 
^Miti^,  at  a  point  Of  thO  fields  secure  from 
ftkilitsry  or  «Sda«  iASpeotion,  The  man^  already 
psid  for  hia  services,  and  apparently  a  friend  to 
ny  husband,  wished  us  well  at  parting;  and  the 
nltling  of  the  cart  was  soon  lost  in  the  dis- 
tiaee. 

"  Heairy  was  the  task  to  make  our  way  through 
the  sum  ^  a  chilly  night  across  the  oduntryi 
•hds^deep  in  a  miry  elay  that  rendered  it  all  but 
i>tpractl«aibU,  burdened  aa  we  were.  But  terror 
?n^llkn  n^ptir*  Tofhlterwastodecreethedeath 
vfBtrnha^l  alidMltai]ad^tyi^atlMigth,nfter 
twehwtfir  klen^  wi  atanUed^  m  if  by  ttoioe> 


on  a  high  embankment,  over  whloh  my  dtlsband 
managed  to  lift  me,  bab^  and  all  J  and  no  sooner 
did  he  find  ua  safdy  lodged  on  tho  highfdad  that 
ran  below,  than  h«  clasped  iiS  tagether  in  hii 
^rms  ;  then,  uncovering  hia  head,  breathed  a 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven,  which  assured  me  that 
he  was  in  safety.  A  heavy  Weight  was  taken  off 
fny  bfeast;  and  I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and 
wept  till  my  heart  seemed  like  to  break*  It  waa 
almost  daylight  before  we  set  out  again,  rested 
and  relieved  ]  and,  just  at  sunrise,  we  reached  a 
hamlet,  at  the  door  of  one  of  whose  cottages  my 
husband  knocked  gently,  and,  presenting  a  ftlip 
of  a  letter  to  the  aged  Woman  who  lifted  the 
latehj  she  emlled  encouragingly  in  our  fa6es,  and 
bade  us  welcome  ae  though  we  were  expected 
guests.  ' 

"  I  need  not  weary  yon,  sir,  with  further  details. 
That  evening,  we  proceeded^  by  a  publie  convey*> 
anoe,  about  thirty  leagues'  distance  into  France, 
to  a  retired  village  called  Isigny,  where  Bem«> 
hard  gave  himself  out  as  aBurgundian^  and  hired 
a  small  cottage>  with  a  meadow  and  orchard, 
sloping  to  a  beautiful  brook;  We  Were  soon 
installed  there.  I  sew  it  Was  his  intention  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  k  foreign  land  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days ;  and  what  mattered  it  to 
me  f  Where  he  was,  thete  was  my  home^  my 
country ;  and,  as  to  my  father, -what  chance  had 
I  fieto  of  propitiating  his  pardon  ?" 

"  But  what  can  have  been  the  motive  which 
instigated  80  good  a  soldier  as  Bernhard  to">  ■  ■■« 
I  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  To  Osiet'i  r  added  Wilhelmina^  in  a  low,  ^ni" 
phatic  tone.  "  Yes>  sir !  thut  is  th6  woi'd-^the 
grievous  word«  That  It  should  ever  bO  applied 
to  a  noble^  upright  soul,  such  as  my  husband ! 
But,  verily,  he  had  his  excuses.  On  the  day 
preceding  that  which  ended  so  midesably,  Bern, 
hard  obtained  eeHaiU  intelligence  that,  in  order 
to  rid  tho  country  of  so  factious  a  subject,  he 
had  been  draughted  into  anotfaet  regiment-^that 
his  route  was  already  made  out  for  Rotterdam^ 
where  his  new  corps  was  under  order  of  embark- 
ation for  Batavia.  '  To  remove  my  wife  and 
babe  to  so  pestilential  a  climate  Was  a  cruel 
thing,'  said  Bernhard,  when  he  recounted  to 
me  the  history  of  his  fall«^'  to  leave  you  both 
behind,  poor  and  friendless,  equally  heart<»rend*. 
ing.  I  thought  it  Over,  Mina,  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  For  one  whole  night,  I  lay, 
shedding  my  silent  tears  by  your  side ;  and  In 
the  morning,  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be.  What 
claim  had  this  William  of  Orange  upon  me,  that 
was  bom  no  subject  of  his,  that  I  should  go  and 
rot  away  my  life  in  his  pestilential  marshes,  far 
from  my  wife  and  ehild,  or  see  them  perish  und^r 
my  eyes  beside  the  fetid  canals  of  Batavia? 
The  Congress^  which  they  say  allotted  us  B^« 
giana  like  a  herd  of  dumb  beasts  to  be  the  bonds, 
men  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  could  not,  in  lawful 
justioe,  before  God,  condemn  me  to  death  for 
rofasiog  to  be  banished  into  Asia  for  the  gain  of 
one  who  was  no  more  to  me  by  tie  of  inborn 
toyalty  iktub  an  Inca  of  Pern/  '* 
^     "I  am  not  ot^r  and  above  akiUed  in  oasnis- 
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tries  of  this  kind/'  aud  Bagahaw,  intenrapting 
bis  narration ;  ''but  I  own,  it  aeemed  to  me, 
that  poor  fiemhard's  arguments^  if  not  according 
to  the  law,  were  tolerably  cogent  according  to 
the  equity  of  the  case.  Wbatevor  bis  Majesty 
the  King  of  Belgium  and  Holland  might  be^  I 
myself  felt  perfectly  inclined  to  overlook  his 
transgression.  And  poor  Mina^  discovering  my 
favourable  verdict,  gained  courage  to  proceed. 
It  appeared  that  Bernhardt  established  under 
an  assumed  name,  in  the  retired  hamlet  where 
they  first  took  refuge,  fancied  himself  secure 
from  pursuit." 

"  We  were  happy  in  ourselves/'  continued  his 
wife — ''  happy  in  our  child — Chappy  in  a  life  of 
prosperous  labour.  All  around  us  throve — all  we 
undertook  succeeded;  and,  fool  that  I  was,  I 
fancied  that,  whatever  might  be  the  error  of 
Bombard  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the  eyes  of  God 
beheld  us  with  a  forgiving  and  favouring  eye. 
It  was  a  valley  of  green  pastures,  where  our 
dwelling  lay,  between  shelving  banks  clothed 
with  rich  hanging  woods.  The  air  was  a  mild 
one ;  the  flowers  came  earlier,  and  freer,  and 
fresher  there  than  at  Florennes ;  and  already 
the  boy  began  to  take  note  of  them,  and  to 
smile  at  their  beauty.  But  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  it  all.  It  was  a  dream  too  bright  to  last ; 
and  the  waking,  sir,  was  very,  very  terrible ! 
There  came  gendarmes  into  the  country  to 
search  for  a  criminal  who  had  escaped  from  prison 
at  Mons ;  and,  during  the  inquiries  that  arose, 
my  husband  was  detected  as  a  deserter  by  the 
Hgnalement  already  forwarded  by  the  authorities 
of  Charleroi  to  the  French  police.  He  was 
seized,  sir— torn  from  me— torn  from  his  home ; 
and  /  remained  in  a  state  of  agony  and  suffering, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  follow  him !  For  a 
whole  week,  a  delirious  fever  confined  me  to  my 
bed ;  during  that  time,  my  child  fretted  itseLT 
ill  under  the  mismanagement  of  strangers  ;  and, 
long  ere  my  own  strength  was  restored,  I  was 
hanging  over  the  dying  bed  of  my  boy  ! 

''  But  God  has  been  good  to  me  in  this.  He 
has  spared  my  babe— he  has  spared  me  to  watch 
over  him ;  yet  if,  as  these  who  know  best  aver, 
Bernhard  must  be  condemned,  condemned  to 
death — ^may  He  be  still  more  merciful,  and  call 
us  to  himself !" 

"  And  you  are  on  your  way  to  rejoin  your 
husband  ?"  I  inquired,  deeply  penetrated  by  her 
afliiction. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  health  of  my  child  permitted, 
sir,  I  fled  from  Isigny,  the  place  where  trouble 
had  overtaken  us.  But  I  resolved,  on  my  way 
to  Namur,  where  Bernhard  lies  in  prison  await- 
ing his  court  martial,  to  turn  aside  to  Florennes, 
and  throw  myself,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  feet 
of  my  father.  It  may  be  superstition,  sir ;  but ' 
it  seems  to  me,  that  if  At>  curse  were  recalled, 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  would  be  appeased  I 
Of  all  my  earthly  possessions,  I  have  retained, 
as  a  token  of  my  mother's  love,  only  that  christ- 
ening cloth  which  she  fancied  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  an  abundant  household  store  for 
ber  child.    Wrapt  in  tli»t  sacred  cohering,  I 


would  fain  have  placed  my  ohild  in  his  arms  ; 
and  then  he  could  not — he  would  not  have  re- 
fused it  his  blessing.  But  the  precarioos  state 
of  my  poor  babe  has  frustrated  my  hopes ;  and, 
in  six  days,  Bernhard  wUl  be  called  upon  to 
take  his  trial !" 

**  Six  days? — you  are  sure  that  it  is  not  for  six 
days?" 

'*  On  the  84th,  sir — ^I  have  numbered  the 
hours,  the  minutes ;  they  may  be  the  last  my 
husband  is  fated  to  behold  on  earth !" 

''Then  there  will  be  time!"  was  my  mur. 
mured  ejaculation.  And,  without  entering  into 
explanations,  further  than  by  aiFordiag  to  Mina 
the  means  of  reaching  Florennes  by  a  public 
conveyance,  I  appointed  her  a  rendezvous  at 
Namur,  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  mina 
host  of  The  Golden  Artichoke,  and,  before  day- 
light, was  recommending,  once  more,  to  poor 
K&tchen,  the  utmost  speed,  to  enable  me  to  reach 
Spa  without  delay. 

"  You  actually  left  the  poor  woman  to  her 
fate  ?"  demanded  the  pepper-and-salt  gentleman* 

<'  I  ^iif— exactly  !  I  left  the  child  to  die,  and 
the  mother  to  bury  it,"  replied  Bagshaw,  with  a 
sneer ;  "  and,  by  old  Coquerel's  usual  breakfast 
hour,  had  rendered  up  my  accounts.  Profiting  hf 
the  good  humour  produced  in  my  patron  by  the 
sight  of  my  balance  sheet,  I  told  him  my  story, 
and  implored  him  to  exercise  his  well-known 
interest  with  the  King,  in  behalf  of  Bernhard. 

*' '  Poor  wife !— poor  chUd  V  murmured  the 
good  old  man,  when  I  had  concluded  my  story. 
*  And  this,'  continued  he,  examining  the  cloth 
of  fine  damask  which  Mina,  at  my  earnest  prayer^ 
had  deposited  in  my  hands ;  '  this  is  the  coun- 
terpart, you  say,  of  the  linen  spun  for  his 
Majesty,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  by  Regen* 
hart's  wife  ?  'Tis  well.  It  may  serve  to  bring* 
the  circumstance  to  his  remembrance.  Memory 
is  an  instinct  in  kings.  In  my  interviews  with 
William,  I  have  known  him  advert  to  trifles  of 
earlier  date  and  simUar  insignificance.  I  ant 
about  to  address  a  memorial  to  him  respecting  a 
farther  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  hia 
royal  cannon  foundry  at  Namur.  He  has 
o£fered  me  choice  of  favours  more  often  and  more 
widely  than  I  should  care  to  have  it  generally 
known ;  and,  to  beg  the  life  of  afellow-creatnrey 
is  to  afford  him  a  double  occasion  of  conferring  a 
benefit.  You,  Bagshaw,  shall  be  the  bearer  of 
my  memorial,  and  of  a  letter  containing  the  par. 
ticulars  you  have  just  related.  The  Court  is  at 
Brussels.  Lose  no  time;  by  to-morrow,  you  n&ay 
obtain  an  audience.' 

"  An  audience  /"  cried  Pepper-and-«alt.  '^  An 
audience  of  the  Kingf" 

''Ay,  sir,  an  audience.  Nothing  more  easy 
than  access  to  the  presence  of  William  of 
Orange.  But,  even  had  it  been  otherwise^  a 
letter  from  Coquerel  the  mechanist— Coquerel, 
whose  introduction  of  British  machinery  into 
Flanders,  is  a  chief  cause  of  its  commercial  pros-, 
perity— Ck»querel,  the  cherished  of  Nspoleon, 
the  right  hand  of  kings  ■■  wonldhaTe'secuped  my 
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i4'!iiii>tfioa.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
i<;;  unen  and  habite  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
Jaodi;  nothing  more  straightforwardj  more 
jiit4>lligeQt>  than  his  mode  of  interrogating  me 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  Regenhart 
family,  after  perusing  the  eommunication  of  mf 
patroik" 

''But  did  he  compljr  with  the  prayer  contained 
in  it?" cried  several  of  the  auditors.  ''Did  he 
give  hopes  of  mercy  ?" 

''Kings  are  not  fond  of  giring  hopes*-they 
leave  that  to  their  ministers,"  replied  Bagshaw. 
"  Unless  there  is  certainty  in  the  case^  they  are 
wige  enott^  to  hold  their  tongues.  His  Majesty^ 
King  William,  sent  me  back  to  Namur  with 
about  as  much  insight  into  his  intentions  as  if  I 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  and  been  con- 
versing with  the  King  of  Dahomey.  He  said  he 
would  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  Sieur  Coquerel 
as  early  as  possible." 

"  And  what  was  his  pleasure  ?"  cried  Mrs  Meg^ 
with  whose  right  ef  interrogation  even  Bagshaw 
did  Dot  think  it  expedient  to  tri£e. 

"  With  your  good  leave,  I  must  talk  first  of 
my  own  pain/'  replied  he.  ''On  arriving  at 
Namsr,  where  my  worthy  master  was  to  meet 
me,  to  receive  an  account  of  my  embassy^  an 
accident  most  nnluckily  occurred  in  one  of  the 
newly-invented  furnaces,  which,  for  the  momenti 
engrotaed  all  his  attention,  and  ought  to  have 
engroaaed  mine ;  nor  was  it  till  the  fifth  day 
after  quitting  The  Golden  Artichoke^  that  I  was 
able  to  make  my  way  to  the  obscure  inn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel,  whither  I  had 
directed  Mina.  To  my  utter  consternation^  1 
foundj  on  reaching  the  place,  that  no  person 
answering  to  my  description  had  made  her  ap- 
jpearance.  Either  she  had  been  detained  near 
lattices  by  the  debility  of  her  child,  or  some 
accident  had  occurred  to  her  on  her  way  to 
Florennes !  My  next  inquiries  related  to  Bern- 
Iiard ;  and  an  intelligent  corporal  of  dragoons 
who  frequented  the  house,  acquainted  me  that 
the  garrison-court  had  been  sitting  for  the  last 
tvo  days,  and  that  the  rigour  displayed  in  the 
trials  already  decided  before  the  tribunal,  ad- 
mitted of  little  hope  that  a  deserter  would  find 
mercy.  I  was  still  speaking  -to  him,  when  the 
feeble  accents  of  a  familiar  voice  interrupted  my 
inquiries.  ,The  poor  wife,  .so  soon  to  become  a 
widow,  had  that  moment  arrived.  The  child 
vaa  fio  longer  in  her  arms.  I  dared  not  ask  fo^ 
it ;  but  my  looks,  I  suppose,  expressed  the  im- 
pression*! had  conceived.  • 

" '  Not  dead — no  ! — I  trust  in  aU-powerful 
Providence,  not  dead!'  she  faltered  in  reply. 
'  After  yott  left  me,  every  minute  seemed  likely 
^  be  ite  last.  But  the  time  is  almost  expired, 
uid  I  could  tarry  no  more.  I  have  left  my  boy 
to  the  pity  of  strangers,  to  hasten  to  him.  Have 
yon  good  news  for  me,  sir  ?  You  said  when  we 
parted  that  you  had  formed  projects  for  us — ^that 
yoa  had  an  owning  in  our  favour.  What  tidings  ?' 
"'At  present,  none,'  said  I.  'I  have  done 
Biy  best ;.  but  nothing,  alaa  1  has  been  effected 
hy  my  interferenee*' 
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'"And  to-morrow  the  court-martii^l  siUV  cried 
Mine;  '  If  nothing  has  been,  nothing  wiU  he 
done.  Ah !  sir,  why  did  you  deceive  me  ? — why 
raise  hopes  you  had  not  the  meuis  to  realixe  ?' 

"  I  forbore  to  remonstrate  with  her  iiyusticei 
But,  in  her  agony  of  mind,  she  had  already  for« 
gotten  her  displeasure  in  an  appeal  for  informat 
tion  to  my  friend  the  corporal ;  and  I  could  not 
but  admire  with  what  delicacy  the  man  who,  but 
a  moment  before,  had  replied  to  me  with  the 
harsh  coarseness  of  naked  truth,  evaded  giving 
her  pain,  even  while  he  evaded  giving  her  hope* 
By  hU  humane  interference,  too,  she  succeeded 
in  obtaining  immediate  access  to  the  Governor^ 
and  procuring  a  warrant  of  admission  to  the 
prisoner.  I  myself  accompanied  Alina  as  far  as 
the  wicket;  promising  to  return  and  fetch  her 
at  the  hour  for  closing  for  the  night;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  singular  than  the  contrast  between 
the  feverish,  excited,  panting,  half-frantic  wo* 
man  whom  1  saw  rush  through  the  wicket,  to  be 
conducted  to  the  cell  of  her  husband ;  and  the 
inanimate  form  consigned  to  my  arms  by  the 
turnkey  on  my  return.  Mina  had  proved  unable 
to  support  the  shock  ef  what  was  probably  their 
last  parting— ^Atftr  la»t  parting  save  one*  She 
was  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility  wheUi  by  the 
kindness  of  the  innkeeper's  wife,  I  saw  her  laid 
on  a  comfortable  bed ;  and  all  I  learned  at  the 
citadel  and  in  the  barrack-yard,  of  the  probabi* 
lity  of  capital  sentence  upon  the  prisoner,  in* 
elined  me  to  wish  ,  that  her  senses  might  not 
immediately  be  restored.  She  could  not  remain 
too  long  unoontciotts  of  the  honros  of  her  Bitnav 
tion. 

"  On  my  return  to  my  duties,  a  severe  repri- 
mand awaited  me  from  both  Coquerel  and  his 
foreman,  for  having  absented  myself  at  so  critif 
cal  a  time«  It  was  in  vain  that  1  represented  to 
my  master  the  cause  of  my  absence.  Hie  int 
terest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  couple  seemed 
wholly  merged  in  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
recent  catastrophe  at  the  foundry.  Nor  oould  i 
blame  him ;  for  it  had  been  attended  by  loss  of 
life ;  and  the  ^stress.he  had  recently  witnessed 
in  the  families  of  the  two  workmen  sacrificed  to 
an  experiment,  seemed  to  have  rendered  him 
callous  to  every  other  appeal  to  his  feelings. 

"  On  the  morrow  morning,  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  proceed  to  the  military  court  to  see 
how  matters  stood;  or,  at  the  worst,  to  have 
imparted  such  comfort  to  Bemhard's  wife  as  th^ 
presence  of  a  sympathising  friend  can  afford. 
But  this  was  impossible.  The  funeral  of  the  two 
workmen  was  to  take  place  at  the  cemetery  with- 
out the  walls ;  and  Coquerel  not  only  presided 
in  person  over  the  melancholy  ceremony,  but 
insisted  that  his  whole  establishment  should 
afford  a  token  of  reepect  to  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  comrades.  Such  a  solemnity,  at  such  a 
moment,  was  not  calculated  to  raise  my  spirits. 
My  heart  sicke|ied  as  I  saw  the  two  coffins 
lowered  inte  the  grave;  and  felt  that,  perhaps, 
at  that  moment,  sentence  of  death  might  be  pass- 
ing upon  Bemhard." 

Fdnftd  guilty,  orneqnitted  ?    Lot^^ake,  sir, 
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come  to  the  point !"  cried  Mrs  Dod».  "  Talk 
of  your  feelings  another  time— 'have  a  wee  bit 
care  of  ours !" 

**  Acquitted,  then !"  baid  Bagshaw,  amused  by 
the  interest  he  had  excited.  "  Acquitted — thanks 
to  one  of  those  nice  points  of  legal  sophistry  - 
by  which  judge-advocates  can  save  the  life  of  a 
man  especially  honoured  by  kingly  protection. 
The  fact  of  desertion  was  proved  and  admitted ; 
but  it  was  submitted,  as  a  point  of  law,  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  whether  Bernhard,  at  the 
moment  of  deserting,  had  not  been  formally 
draughted  from  the  corps,  from  whose  head- 
quarters  he  had  made  his  escape,  without  being 
regularly  entered  into  the  regiment  sentenced 
to  sail  for  Java.  The  court  bowed  and  was  con- 
vinced. He  was  dismissed  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand; and  when  the  poor  fellow  conveyed  in 
person  the  glad  tidings  to  his  scarcely-conscious 
wife,  an  autograph  letter  from  King  William 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  old  master,  con- 
taining the  usual  flummery  about  allowing  jus- 
tice and  the  laws  to  take  their  course,  and  en- 
closing the  brevet  of  a  small  pension,  secured  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  daughter  of  Marjory  Regenhart  of  Florennes. 
'  The  loyal  zeal  and  industry  of  your  mother 
have  not  escaped  my  recoUection,'  said  the 
second  letter,  addressed  by  Wilhelmioaof  Prussia, 
to  the  favoured  family.  '  The  sight  of  the 
very  curious  specimen  of  damask,  forwarded  by 
the  Sieur  Coquerel  of  Namur,  forcibly  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  eventful  moment  (the  birth  of 
my  son)  when  Madam  Regenhart's  valuable  gift 
reached  the  Hague.' " 

*'  And  was  that  letter  framed  and  glazed  to 
match  the  other,  and  hungup  in  the  old  parlour  ?" 
inquired  the  Nabob,  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

"  In  due  time,  I  fancy  it  was ;  but,  being 
soon  afterwards  recalled  to  my  native  country, 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1880  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  a  friend  to  whom  my  old 
master  afforded  a  few  days'  hospitality  at  his 
country  seat,  that  Bernhard  and  his  wife  had 
repeatedly  written  to  me,  and  repeatedly  for- 


warded to  the  iron  works  such  rural  dainties  as 
their  means  enabled  them  to  dispose  of ;  that 
old  Regenhart  had  opened  his  heart  sind  honse 
to  his  penitent  daughter,  her  husband  and 
child ;  and  closed  them  upon  the  family  of 
Madam  Regenhart  the  second,  who  was  now 
gone  to  rejoin  Hans  the  miller,  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  her  household." 

*'  If  I  should  ever  visit  Florennes,"  said  the 
nabob,  "  I  will  certainly  find  them  iJl  out,  and 
learn  the  concluding  particulars  of  the  case.'* 

•'  You  can't  do  better,  my  good  sir,  and  you 
can't  do  it  too  soon,"  said  Bagshaw,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look.  "  And,  moreover,  if  ever  yon 
visit  the  Royal  Palace  at  the  Hague,  inquire 
for  the  Queen's  private  apartments,  look  into 
a  glass  cabinet  of  curiosities  on  the  left-band 
side  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  blue  satin  dressing 
room,  and  you  will  see  a  somewhat  discoloured, 
but  exquisitely  wrought  damask  napkin" 

«  Well,  sir  ?" 

'*  Weli,  sir ! — ^which  will  enable  you  to  prove  to 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  that  you  are  wiser 
than  himself,  by  acquainting  him  that  thia  name- 
less relique  was  a  gift  hallowed  to  the  church 
and  by  the  church,  to  become  a  talisman  to  the 
child  of  Marjory  Regenhart,  and  a  token  of 
royal  gratitude  and  clemency.  It  is,  in  short, 
nothing  less  than  the  Christenino  Cunu  of 
Wilhelmina,  the  farmer's  daughter  of  Flo- 
rennes." 


"  Wee],  now,  that  is  what  I  ca'  a  veiy  bonny  story, 
and  a  veiy  heart-goin*  story,"  said  Mistress  Dods,  **  out- 
landish though  it  be ;  and,  though  I  did  jalouse  a  twang 
o*  Papistry  at  the  outset,  I  like  it,  for  my  ain  pairt, 
a^maist  as  weel  as  if  it  had  been  a*  about 'Black  Yerl 
Angus,  and  the  reavin,  ridein  times  o'  whilk  there  are 
so  many  Tales  in  this  Border  land  o*  ours ;  or  about  the 
friars  o*  Melrose,  and  the  fairies  o*  Yarrow  and  £tt»- 
rick.  But  the  dock  has  warned  eleven,  gentlemen- 
there  are  your  chaumer  liehts— and  enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast ;  so  put  your  tale  in  your  wallet.  Dominie, 
till  the  next  occasion — and  a  fair  good  e*en  to  ye  a*  !** 
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RINGING  OUT  THE  OLD  YEAR,  AND  IN  THE  NEW  YEAB. 

^!i*!^5?'*^°*°'J°^?*°'  P*^^''^^^"^nr*  to  ring  the  oU  ycv  out  ftod  Um  new  ymr  ia.    The  tAct  of  the  hdli.  in  the  sISIImh  ef 
BMaignf  a  u  very  ft/iuog. 


How  many  hearts  now  beating  high 
Shall  cold  within  the  dark  tomb  lie, 
And  eyes  in  lift*i  iweet  ipriDgtime  bright 
Be  yelled  in  death's  overshadowing  night. 
And  hopes  bend  low  to  sorrow's  reign, 
£re  that  sweet  chime  be  heard  sgain  I 
What  is  the  tale  your  music  tells 
To  listening  sge,  sweet  midnight  bells  ? 
Ye  speak  of  scenes  and  years  gone  by, 
TresBured  in  lore*s  deep  memory ; 
Ye  tell  of  buried  hopes^  whose  birth 
Too  glorious  seemed  for  aught  of  earth, 
But,  like  all  lovely  things  below, 
Being  ftirest,  were  the  first  to  go ; 
Ye  bring  back  voices  from  the  dead.— 
The  tones  which  long  from  earth  hars  ied'i 


Ye  speak  of  manhood's  Tlgorous  prims. 
Ere  the  swift  steps  of  noiseless  Time 
Had  in  their  desd'ning  progress  chiUed 
Each  high  resolre,  each  lofty  aim. 
And  passion's  rushing  whirlwind  stilled, ' 
And  quenched  the  burning  hopes  of  fame  ; 
Ye  bring  the  thought,  for  them  no  more 
That  chime  on  midnight  breeze  shall  pour 
Its  floating  echoes— 4hey  may  hear 
The  birth-peal  of  no  coming  year. 

To  ardent  youth,  ye  midnight  beU% 
Yoor  music  of  the  futurs  tell^. 
The  syren  Hope  her  witching  song 
Is  mingling  these  sweet  chimes  amottg^ 
And  bringing  thoughts  of  distant  yssrs^ 
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UMtoiaed  by  ttn,  uodimmed  bj  tean. 
Slieped  in  her  iaiabow-tint«d  dyes, 
lAk*a  fiinded  icenei  in  brightneti  rite; 
lake  ihadowi  in  a  lummer  dream, 
In  Paacy'a  mafic  mirror  eeen. 
The  imaged  forms  of  all  most  dear, 
Gladdeoinr  those  snnny  paths,  appear. 
Alaa  I  how  may  these  visiona  be 


DispToyed  by  bitter  certalnty.«t 
The  snnny  path  be  clouded  o*er, 
The  dearest  forms  be  seen  no  morel 
Still,  as  each  passing  year  moves  on, 
Yoar  chime  will  hare  a  sadder  tone, 
Tin  its  sweet  strain  will  only  raise 
Pond  mem'ry's  dream  of  bygone  days. 


JLH.D. 


THE  PASSING  YEAR. 


HiaK !  to  thai  signal  on  the  midnight  air, 

Like  to  the  thunder  peal  when  all  around 

Is  hushed  and  stilly !     'Tis  the  past  year's  knell ! 

Another  year  is  fled  !^-another  wave 

Of  Tone  ■  vast  ooean  halh  dnward  rolled 

To  its  far  booodary,  no  more  to  eroas 

£arth*8  eheqnered  shores,  or  bear  upon  its  breast 

The  bubble,  Man ;  but,  on  the  viewless  brink 

Of  that  dark  precipice,  is  lost  in  foam. 

Another  jrear  is  fled !  and  Time  s  frail  baric 

la  bnnndmg  onward  to  the  Toioeleas  shore 

Of  dmil  £tecntty.-»Biil»  list  I  s^am 

Another  aoond  bursts  stsrtling  on  the  ear  t 

A  meny  peal,  unlike  the  sullen  toll 

Whidi  erst  upon  the  silence  broke :  it  speaks 

Hie  past  year's  transit— merrily  proclaims 

Ibat  yet  another,  year  hath  passed  away 

Into  Uie  shadowy  group— the  vista  dim 

Of  ages  past,  and  in  its  veigeless  track 

Another  quick  appears,  on  whose  dark  stage 

Fate  hangs  her  reil  I 

V 

Ah,  me!  how  many  a  change 
Hath  eross'd  the  spint  of  life's  fitful  dream 
Snee  last  the  glorious  sun  his  race  began 
In  annual  orbit  through  the  azure  void  ! 
Death  hath  its  woric  accomplished  I    Many  a  one, 
Endeared  by  kindred  or  the  social  tie 
Of  sacred  finendship,  o*er  the  grave's  dread  bourne 


Hath  passed  away ;  or  the  still  closer  bond 

Of  young  affection  Death  hath  all  unsealed— 

Leaving  the  blighted  heart  to  ponder  o*er 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  former  joys, 

When,  in  the  springtide  of  youth**  buuyant  hour, 

It  dreamt  alone  of  love  and  happiness. 

Despotic  tyrant  I  such  is  thy  diead  power ! 

The  mighty  and  the  slave  before  thee  fallj 

The  palace  and  the  hovel  open  wide 

Their  portals  at  thy  call,  without  appeal ; 

While  meek-eyed  Pity  breathes  her  prayer  in  vain. 

And  Meicy  shrinks  appaird.     Insatiate  foe  1 

Thousands  have  sunk  beneath  thine  iron  hand 

Since  the  past  year's  commencement ;  yet  strange  maii 

As  if  to  aid  in  thy  destroying  course, 

«  Leu  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ;**  and,  from  her  throne,^ 

Based  on  the  pillars  of  inhuman  hate 

And  mortal  vengeance,  hath  fell  Slaughter  sent 

Uer  desolating  mandates,  penn*d  in  blood ! 

But  the  heart  sickens  at  the  dire  review — 

I  torn  me  from  the  scene.     Methinks  I  hear 

The  noisy  Bacchanal,  as,  quaffing  deep 

l*he  vicious  bowel,  he  welcomes  in  the  year 

With  rioting  and  mirth :  be  mine  the  task. 

At  this  all  solemn  hour,  to  humbly  breathe 

A  prayer  that  heaven  would  in  its  mercy  shower 

Its  choicest  blessings  on  the  new-bom  year. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  CHANT  FOR  1837. 

AiB— "  Here's  to  the  maidgn  of  bashjul  fifteen  /* 


Hnji*8  to  King  William,  the  best  of  his  line ! 

Here's  to  his  dearest  connexion  ! 
Here's  to  his  beautiful  heiress,  in  wine 
As  bright  as  her  glowing  complexion  ! 
Let  the  toast  pntm 
Drink  to  the  bus ; 
I  wanant  she^U  prove  an  excuse  for  the  gbus. 
Here's  to  the  patriot  who  nobly  withstood 

The  faroun  and  frowns  of  the  Crown,  air  ! 
Here*s  to  the  baron  who  boldly  avow'd 
He'd  **  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  sir !" 
Let  the  toast  pass— 
I  swear  by  the  mass, 
With  daret  like  this  we  shall  empty  the  glass. 
Hera's  to  the  wight  with  political  creed ! 
Here's  to  the  man  that  has  none,  sir  ! 
Here's  to  the  trinmiery  the  vilest  of  breed, 
False  alike  to  the  people  and  throne^  air  ( 
liOt  the  toast  pass- 
He  is  an  ass, 
Who,  with  claret  like  this,  would  demur  at  his  glasSt 
Here's  to  the  Duke  with  his  aquiline  nose, 
In  the  midst  of  his  coterie  so  warm,  sir  t 
He's  a  wiser  old  fellow  than  many  suppose. 
Though  he  cocked  up  that  nose  at  Keform,  sv. 
Let  the  toast  pass— 
I  swear  by  the  mass. 
With  millions  he's  proved  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 
Here'a  to  Sir  Bobert,  the  Tory  true  blue, 

Who  latdy  the  Beetorship  won,  sir ! 
We  drink  not  this  bumper  for  what  he  will  db— 
We  drink  it  for  what  he  has  dom^  sir.* 

Z  ^f"^^  **  aappoi^  to  his  gnuitinff  CathoUe  EsMnciva. 
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Let  the  toast  psss— 
Brighter  than  gas, 
The  pearls  on  the  claret  appear  in  the  glaaa. 

Here's  to  O'Connell,  the  chief  of  the  dan 
Who  are  **  alien  in  blood  and  religion !" 
He  has  cut  off  the  wings  of  corruption,  has  Dao^ 
And  shall  pluck  her  as  bare  as  a  pigeon ! 
Ould  Derrynane, 
He'll  do  it  dane. 
For  the  love  that  he  bean  to  the  Island  so  green. 

Here's  the  fat  vicar,  distraining  for  rents  ! 

Here's  the  lean  puritan  pastor  t  .< 

Here's  to  the  Bishops— those  primitive  saints, 
Who  walk  in  the  paths  of  their  Master  I 
Let  the  toast  pass- 
Drink  the  old  lass-  ■ 
I  mean  Mother  Church— ^ts  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  the  tough  Scotsman  in  Bryanstone  Square, 

Who  thumbs  over  Cocker  so  neatly  ! 
May  he  win  the  firet  game  played  at  Middlesex  Uir, 
And  thrash  his  opponents  completely  !  g 

Happiness,  health. 
Comfort,  and  wealth, 
To  him  who  ne'er  took  his  foeman  by  stealth. 

Here's  to  the  Baron  of  Brougham  and  Vanx, 
Who  of  late's  been  a  little  knocked  under ! 
With  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  his  front  to  the  foc^ 
May  his  eloquence  issue  in  thunder  ! 
Let  Uie  toast  pass. 
Break  every  glass— 
He'll  tickle  the  House,  for  his  Lordship's  no  ass. 
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Her6*B  to  the  aoaroe  of  legitimate  power— 

Tub  Piopli,  the  empire  all  over ! 
And  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  sunshine  or  shower. 
May  they  struggle  their  rights  to  reooTer  ! 
Let  their  foes  quatl-^ 
They*re  olothed  in  mail, 
For  great  is  the  truth,  and  must  ever  preTaO ! 


Again  to  King  William,  the  hest  of  his  line  ! 

Again' to  his  dearest  connexion  ! 
Again  to  his  beautiful  heireas,  in  wine 
As  bright  as  ber  glowing  oomplexi6n ! 
Let  the  toast  |>a8s— 
Drink  to  the  lass ; 
1*11  warrant  6Hb*ll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  {(lass. 
{liine  time*  nime  !  !j 


A  LETTER  TO  MR  TAIT,  ON  THE  NEW  POOR-LAW  BILL,  CORN-TJIlWS, 

CURRENCY,  MASTERS  AND  W^ORKMEN. 

BY  KBfiNEZER  BLUOTT. 


DmAik  tATT,— I  know  not  wliefhef  tkeatittocratlings 
of  the  Modem  Athens  ire  Mrring  their  matter  by  Titn- 
perating  the  new  Poer-Law  Bill ;  but  those  of  Sheffield 
are  ss  busy  as  so  many  usggots  in  the  carcsM  of  a  dead 
hone,  with  the  Tiew,  It  would  seem,  of  helping  the  Tories 
and  annoying  the  Ministry,  by  exasperating  the  working 
clanes.  I  hare  ouly  been  able,  however,  to  meet  with 
one  workman  with  whom  they  have  sucoeeded.  And 
yet  the  self-iupported  poor  ought  to  dislike  the  new  Poor- 
Law  Bill ;  for  it  has  one  enormous  lault—a  fbult  which 
<*  the  friends  of  the  poor,'*  at  our  enemies  call  them- 
seWes,  take  especial  care  not  to  mention-.il  bigitu  at 
the  wrong  end.  Had  it  begun  at  the  right  end— had  it 
been  made  to  apply,  first,  to  the  palaced  paupers,  instead 
of  their  victims ;  had  its  prsliminary  been  the  total  and 
immediate  Mpeal  of  the  Corn-Laws^  and  of  all 
other  laws  which  prevent  or  impede  the  exchange 
of  manufoctured  goods  for  the  africultural  produc- 
tions of  other  oountriei — ^we  should,  by  this  time, 
peradventure,  have  had  no  paupers  but  the  authors  of 
thou  laws,  and  their  hopeful  familiet :  for  food  would 
have  kept  pace  with  popuhition,  knowledge  with  both ; 
our  rivals  would  have  become  eVery  day  fewer,  our 
customers  more  numerous ;  each  passing  hour  would 
have  increased,  instead  of  diminishing  the  rate  of  profit, 
and,  oomeqfieniiy,  the  'amount  of  thai  fund  out  of  which 
high  waget  can  alone  continue  to  be  paid. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  and  authorship  of  that 
alteration  in  the  ancient  Poor-Law  which  enabled  Tory 
magistrates  to  debase  the  people,  and  bribe  their  own 
dependents,  by  and  through  the  distribution  of  what  is 
called  out-door  relief  to  the  poor,  we  shall  find  that  the 
self-supported  poor  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  its 
aboUtion.  The  author  of  the  alteratun  was  the  monster 
Pitt;  who,  having,  by  his  Bank-Restriction  Act,  deluged 
the  nation  with  inconvertible  pi^wr-money-^treb^g 
Knts,  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  from  448.  per  quar- 
ter, (in  gold,)  to  84s.  (in  paper  money,)  while  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  roee  only  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  day- 
found  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  run  en  the  Workhouses  I 
and  that  thrioe  the  existing  number  would  probably  be 
insufficient  to  receire  one  half  of  the  applicants  !  He^ 
therefor^  Impelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as  his  own 
devillth  cunning  and  wickedness,  resolved  to  strike  the 
honest  and  industrious  a  double-handed  blow,  by  deyis. 
ing  a  scheme  for  reliering  his  Ticiims  in  their  hovels^  by 
payments  out  of  the  rates  ordered  by  the  justices !  a 
scheme  Wlrioh,  while  it  degraded  the  poor  lower  than  the 
brutes,  enabled  the  aristocracy  and  their  underiings— Tory 
lawyers,  Tory  constables,  Tory  licensed  victuallers,  Tory 
footrntn,  aisessors  of  taxes,  Ike.  &c  lio.,  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands^— to  divide  among  themselves  an 
arerage  of  about  two  millions  per  aauom  of  the  People*s 


money,  from  the  commencement  of  the  alteration  in  the 
law  to  its  extinction.  And  can  the  working  dasses  of 
this  country  be  Indueed,  by  speechlfleta  and  sham-radical 
newspaper  editors^  to  clamour  for  the  re-enactment  of  a 
law  like  this?  Whyi  it  was  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  monster  carried  on  bis  crusade  against 
liberty !  First,  he  bribed^  by  his  Bank.Resttktlon  Act, 
the  banken  and  the  landownen,  the  latter  oi  whom  were 
not  then  awara  that  it  was  to  make  paupen  of  them  ; 
and  then,  for  a  timsi  placed  the  landownen  in  ascurity 
by  his  alteration  of  the  Poor«Lawa^  which  ei&bied  them 
to  garrison  their  neighbouffaood  with  idle  mflans,  who 
thencsforth  had  nothing  to  do  but  damn  the  French,  rob 
and  perhaps  kill  the  Jacobins,  eat  the  bread  of  the  poor, 
and  thank  the  rich  for  it ;  doffing  their  hats  to  the  par- 
son.justice,  who  was  to  iM  ssen  any  whole  eacept  in  the 
pulpit  Why,  theoi  If  the  altered  law  so  well  aOiWered 
the  purpose  of  the  Tories^  did  they  repeal  it  by  acclama- 
tion ?  Because  It  had  ceaaed  to  answer  their  purpose. 
They  discovered  at  laat—what  their  own  personal  and 
hereditary  eaperienee  ought  at  once  to  have  taught 
them— that  persons  who  are  kept  by  others,  (as  the  Tories 
have  erer  been,  and  mean'  to  be,)  will  do  nothing  for 
themselres ;  and,  if  proof  wera  wanting  that  whom  God 
hath  doomed  he  infatuates,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  they  did  not  mske  this  awful  disoovery  (ibougb  it 
is  the  Tory's  instinct)  until  they  wera  literally  in  dan. 
ger  of  being  oaten  in  their  own  drawing. rooms,  half  a 
dozen  for  a  breakfast,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wretches  whom,  by  the  altered  law,  they  had  impoverished 
and  unsonled.  And  is  it  to  benefit  the  Torios— whose 
hatred  of  the  poor  is  so  deadly  that  theg  tojfed  building 
materials^  to  render  it  impossibtefor  working  men  to  innest 
their  pavings  without  ultimate  impoceriahment — tlie 
Tories,  who  defeat  forethought  and  punish  self-denial 
twice,  because  they  know  that  tf  a  poor  man  acquire  pro^ 
pertg,  ^  will  buOd  •  Mind  upon  it  i-*-is  it,  I  ask,'  to 
benefit  these  indeeoribaUe  miscreants  (whom  I  will 
describe,  if  I  ean)  that  the  workmen  of  Britain  are 
expected  to  elamoor  for  a  Repeal  of  the  new  Poor-Law 
Bill  ?  That  the  palaced  pauper's  enslaved  portion  of 
the  middle  class — the  practical  man,  skiiful  in  aeoount*  ; 
the  retired  and  experienced  oversMr  i  tho  so^often-re. 
elected  of  tlio  seleot,  with  his  adoring  and  boaeM  «few 
of  baker-oontra«ton,  groeer-oontraetors,  buteber-oon- 
tractors,  At,  SuL  dte.— respect  the  Tories  from  batkit, 
and  the  gratitude  whkh  expects  future  plunder,  I  am  aa 
well  aware  as  the  people  shall  be.  But  if  the  hitter  re- 
sp^  the  Torisa,  it  is  bocaMo  they  do  not  kA4w  what 
the  Tories  ooat  ua«  I  am  sbm  I  do  not  |  bttt  I  thiok  I 
know  whi^  their  OoM-Law  oMia.  let  na  toe.  The 
Tories  ^  themselves  Acknowledge  that  it  raises  the 
pric^  of  British  agricultural  produce,  at  least  96  per 
••  •.    •  •    . • 
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eent  iboVe  the  eontmental  priceB;   oonseqaently,  if 
the  Mnpal  rwlvm  of  that  produce,  ftt  the  bread^tax 
prion,  is  ^350,000|000,  the  Cora  .Laws  oo^t  or  destroy 
i:87,MO,000   per  annQin.  or  about  the  diffimoce  in 
valsc  btCvMn  gold  and  the  iaoonvertible  paper  noaey 
which  CMisdtoled  the  eirealatlnf  medium   when    the 
Coro-Ltwi  were  enacted.     U  it,  then,  for  securing  their 
paper.rsnu  in  gold,  by  means  of  the  Com-Laws,  that  the 
trorkiof  classes  an  to  respect  the  Tories  ?    I  suppose  so- 
Kor  we  srr  told  then  at*  somewhere  (under  ground,  per- 
ktpi)  '*  Operatife  Conserratiire  Societies  I*'    There  may 
be ;  and  if  there  are^  I  will  not  blame,  but  pity  the  de- 
luded worlcmen.     Robbed,  insulted,  trampled  upon,  a« 
thej  hare  been,  and  are  still,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
Uiteb  to  any  man  wlio,  with  a  decent  coat  on  his  back, 
^RlMds  to  ftel  an  interest  in  their  well-being.    Yet,  let 
tlwoi  beware.     They  are  euTironed  with  dangers.     But 
tbry  may  aroid  the  rodu  of  Tory  treachery^  and  sail 
n/elf  in  the  roughest  water,  if  they  will  only  wrtt«  on 
their  hetru,  as  a  talisman— TAo/  9li  neiesjNiper  gditors 
who  4o  not  adnocate  mime(Uai§  and  unr4Mtrieted/r0edom  of 
trmkj  QT9  ^iher  wicked  or  inoapabie  ;  and  ihaif  whether 
viektd  or  ineapabte,  thejf  are  the  working  manU  deadlieet 
fi/es;  becauee  they  could  not  better  eerve  hit  enemi^e  than 
t^d^if  they  toere  openly  ptud  by  the  Torieemt  the  door 
o/Aeir  den  in  Charlee  Street,    Let  the  working  eUueeOy 
(Am,  rood  no  nswepajper-^-'Otpeeiaily  if  it  be  a  cheap  one 
—that  doca  nnt  denounce  monopoliee  of  all  detcriptUme  I 
Tbey  may  safely  make  a  religion  of  this,  if  the  Bible 
does :  and  yet  we  are  undermined  by  pretended  preaohera 
of  thsl  Bible,  «Fen  at  our  prayers  I    But  why  do  the 
Tories  employ  these  dissenting  parsons  to  help  them 
into  oAee  again  ?     Why  do  they  seek  office  at  all  ? 
Tbey  have  already  robbed  us  of  everything  but  toil,  sor- 
rov^aad  deatlu    Has  a  short  abstinonoe  from  power 
tsoght  them  the  art  of  pioking  dry  bones  9    Gk>d  grant 
^t  it  may ;  and  that,  when  they  seek  food,  they  may 
find  all  they  b»Te  earned  I    So,  when  the  Jesuits  of  the 

btsre  read  of  the  patrons  of  their  fiathors— whose  liistor  y 
for  the  last  forty  years,  proyes  that  the  compound  nou  n 
"  Tory-landowner,**  is  the  only  term  in  language  which 
expresses  fuUy  the  fie  pluo  ultra  of  human  vueness— 
thej  will  see  merit  and  reward  coincident.  But  they 
wfll  say,  «  Why  Tory-Landowper  ?"  as  if  it  were  not 
Vdovq  to  orery  Jesuit,  that,  though  there  are  boneat 
Whigs,  CTery  Tory  ia  a  brea4«-taa-eater  ii|  his  heart ! 

^y  present  business,  howersr,  Is  not  with  the  Jesuits 
•/  tbs  future,  but  the  Wealeyao  Jesuits-rl  mean  the 
F«HS|  cardinals,  and  grand  inquisiton  of  old  Methodism-^ 
fke  laints  who  are  prtaehing  blsck  slavery  in  Amerisa— 
the  imsssailatM,  tradere  in  souls,  who  started  a  news- 
psper  to  support  Peel  and  Toryism  here-— the  conjnron 
vbe  boast  that  they  will  betray  the  people  through 
■tembf  rs  of  their  body,  who  are  to  be  sent  to  rarliament ! 
With  what  honest  intention  a  corporation,  purporting  to 
ke  religious,  can  educate  sny  of  its  memben  as  political 
brawlers,  I  leave  your  readere  to  judge.  But  the 
Methodist  body — ^though  it  centalos  a  few  putrid  aristo* 
o^tliagSi  or  shifds  of  the  fiag-eod  of  the  great  vulgar, 
UMi  a  osasideffBble  number  of  the  corruptible  middle 
*iisi  consists  principally  of  workmen,  a  little  raised 
»beve  the  lowest  class,  incorruptible,  and,  if  not  deluded, 
Ml  le  be  sold.  For  that  body  to  suppose  that  they  who 
•dTsqiio  black  slarery  in  America,  do  not  Intend  to 
ferpetoaie  white  slavery  here,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
cviHjQde  that  the  idolatrous  Pagans  who  daily  erucifr 
Cbriai  in  the  nsme  of  Jesus,  would  not,  had  they  lived 
hi  bis  time,  have  poiaooed  Socrates  I  The  nsedem 
lojoUa,  than,  will  Ind  themselvss  mistaken*  They 
My  eflsv  fh—sslfes  for  ssle,  sad  it  is  said  they  have 
alrndy  fsand  bidden;  but,  as  they  cannot  sell  their 
(•Hngatlsns,  the  bidders  will  not  be  buyers,  becausi^ 
Wiog  theasselves  as  throng  as  Ave  in  s  bed,  the  congre 


gations  are  the  only  things  they  want  to  buy.  8^1  |hs 
new  popedom  and  conclare  will  possess  much  property 
in  chapels,  which  they  may  let  to  Ducrow,  or  to  tha 
hundred  thousand  seceders  who,  whether  Joined  in  con- 
gregations or  not,  have  left  them  in  disgust. 

There  is  hope,  then,  in  despair  ?    Yes ;  but  let  us  hopO 
wisely,  for  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.    After 
passing  to  cash  payments  through  unexampled  horrors 
are  we  to  witness  nothing  but  legislative  destiuctionr 
experience  nothing  but  alternations  of  sham-prosperity^ 
and  miseries  too  real  ?    The  payment  of  genuine  bills 
of  exchange-«-of  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  many, 
and  between  which  and  mere  promises  to  pay,  whether 
on  demand  or  not,  there  exists  an  eternal  and  inherent 
distinction—is  again  endangered  by  mere  promises   t^ 
pay.    What  are  we  to  say  of  that  legislation,  that  Whig- 
suicide  by  Act  of  parliament,  which  has  again  enabled 
bad  money  to  endanger  good  ?    Bank  paper  is  again  a 
legal  tender  I  l^rd  AUhorp— ^ne  of  those  good-natured 
pests,  who  sometimes  do  more  harm  in  an  hour  than  all 
the  breed  ever  did  good  sioce  the  creation  of  the  world-^ 
partially  repealed  J'eers  Bill ;  that  Bill  which    in  its 
consequences,   carried  the  Reform  Billl    that  bill  oii 
which  PeePs  admirers  should  build  his  monument ;  for 
it  is  solid  enough  to  sustain  any  weight  of  notoriety, 
and  assuredly  will  not  sink  beneath  a  feather,  swayed 
by  every  wind  of  expedience.     Government  has  been  bnlr 
lied  into  the  re-enactment  of  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
1825  !     Blessed  with  Pitt*s  Bank-Restriction  Act  shorn 
of  its  rightful  security,  we  are  now,  as  one  of  the  men 
of  Birmingham  says,  **  quiet  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,*^ 
Yes  I  under  pretence  of  accommodation  to  the  public,  a 
defunct  monopoly  has  been  rechartered,  which  requires 
accommodation  itself;  for,  poeeessing  a  capital  of  three 
millions,  it  has  lent  fifteen  millions  to  one  customer  who 
cannot  repay  the  loan,  and  consequent! jr  has  deprived  the 
public  of  aooommodation  to  the  amount  of  five  times 
its  capital  f^^-and  this  truly  awful  concern  is  hostilely 
tupping,  with  its  soft  sheep*s  horns,  at  establishments 
which  have  a  paid  op  capital  of  S7  millions,  and  a  liable 
capital  of,  at  least,  tAO  millions  more !     If  the  result  ef 
all  this  might  be,  for  once,  a  process  which  would  teach 
money*mongsn  on  both  sidea  the  Atlantic  to  he  satisfied 
in  future  with  their  fair  shars  of  business,  honest  men 
would  have  reason  to  rejoice     But  hitherto  the  re^harU 
ering  of  the  old  libertine,  through  whose  instrument- 
ality, in  the  days  of  our  glory,  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundrsd  millions  were  stolon  from  honest  men,  to  buy  n 
bread-tax  for  thieves— hitherto,  I  say,  the  new  under- 
takings of  the  strumpet,  ealled  of  Thraadnoedle  Street, 
have  resulted  in  a  great  and  sodden  influx  of  business, 
followed  by  aii  equally  great  advance  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  speedily  to  be  followed  by  a  privation  of 
businees,  as  great  and  sudden  as  the  influx.     Is  it  not 
thne,  then,  to  look  our  affairs  in  the  fane  ?    We  have 
been  saved  from  ruin  so  £sr,  by  the  folly  of  oqr  rivih^ 
who  have  imitated  our  absurd  legislation,  imagining  that 
we  have  thriven  by  our  restrictive  system— whereas  we 
have  thriven  in  spite  of  it    If  the^,  ^erslly,  establisll 
freedom  of  trade  Wore  us,  our  mm  is  certain  :  witness 
the  growing  trade  of  Switaerland,  a  country  which  pos- 
sesses no  requisite  for  commerce,  except  the  aheenoe  of 
vwery  restriction  upon  it !    I  am  told,  by  my  excellent 
neighbour,  Mr  Samuel  Jackson— whose  invaluable  evi- 
donoe  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ooounons, 
shews  him  to  be  a  oapital  witness  on  the  subjsct— thai 
the  French  possess  all  our   coal   meaaures,   spread 
ovsr  extensive  districts)  that  good  coal  is  sold  at  the 
pits  for  Ss.  per  ton  in  France  t  and  that  the  proprietors 
can  manufacture  pig  iron  for  £2  per  ton.    If,  then,  our 
cheap-food  rivals  possess  all  our  coal  measnies^  nothing 
hut  wise  legislation  ii  wanting,  to  give  them  our  cotton 
trade,  on  which  all  our  other  trades^  and,  eonsequentlyi 
our  subsistence^  mainly  depend.    Now,  if  th#  Com.|>wa 
aie  anflered  to  continue,  depressing  the  rate  of  profit  hen^ 
our  marchaats  and  monicid  men,  may  aad  will  remova 
their  capiuls  to  other  countries,  where  they  will  pay, 
and  be  fatally  employed  against  us ;    but  our  manu« 
fhcturen  cannot,  for  their  mills  cannot  fly ;  nor  can  our 
ivurkmeii  remove  themselves,  for  the  continent  would  not' 
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receive  them.  Fall  nearly  then  it  concerns  the  Intter  to 
insist  on  the  immediate  destmction  of  all  monopolies ! 
As  the  men  have  determined  that  the  bread-tax  shall  not 
he  paid  out  of  wagesi  it  is  time  for  the  masters  to  con* 
sider  whether  it  can  be  paid  out  of  profits ;  and  to  re- 
member that  the  folly  of  wise  men  is  wickedness. 

Here,  too,  there  is  hope  in  our  despair.  It  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  rush  of  arti- 
ficial prosperity  which  we  have  witnessed,  has  been  a 
circumstance  of  good  omen,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  paper  money  ;  I  allude  to  the  well-timed  and 
•uccessful  strike  of  the  Sheffield  fllesmiths,  who  antici* 
pated,  by  gaining  an  advance  of  wages,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  piovisions ;  and  this  they  did,  not  by  violence, 
hut  by  a  display  of  enlightened  reason,  calm,  and  almost 
sublime.  They  also  know  that,  if  high  wages  here  are 
a  premium  to  foreign  rivalry,  the  bread-tax  offers  the 
premium.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will 
soon  exhibit  a  spectacle  still  more  imposing?  If  they  wait 
until  money-monopoly,  and  bread-nionopoly,  and  bad 
seasons  here,  combined  with  wise  legislation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  successful  competition  of  our  cheap-food 
rivals,  shall  again  cause  a  ran  on  the  workhouses,  and, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  monster  Pitt,  thrice  their  number 
he  found  insufficient  to  receive  the  famished  and  infuriated 
applicants,  what  will  they  do  next  ?  Alas  !  it  will  be 
too  late  to  do  anything,  but  eat  their  oppressors  raw  and 
alive,  and  then  each  other;  for  there  are  crimes  and 
calamities  ivliich  cannot  be  repeated  without  national 
ruin.  Neither  in-door  relief,  nor  out-door  pay,  nor  the 
means  of  furnishing  either,  will  any  longer  be  possible 
in  this  country,  if  we  wait  till  deep  shall  shout  unto 
4eep,  that  selflsh  legislation  is  about  to  be  swept  into 


eternal  darkneas,  by  the  gathered  thanders  of  its  own 
broom  !  and  palace  and  hovel  together,  precipitated  down 
a  Ningaraof  horrors  into  an  ocean  of  blood  !     But  I 
advise  them  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  by  demanding 
(not  pay,  bat)  Justice  !  and  by  justice,  I  mean  the  bal- 
lot !  household  suffrage  !  responsible  Lords,  or  none !  and, 
above  all,  immediate  and  utterly  unrestricted  freedom  of 
trade  in  money  and  all  other  things  !     If  masters  and 
workmen  are  not  insane— if  they  do  not  intend  to  aee  six 
or  eight  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  stn>ets  and  lanes, 
withont  wages,  without  food,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  either— they  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who  nerer 
deceived  them,  and  prevent  the  foreseen  effects,  by  a 
timely  removal  of  the  disastrous  and  moat  devilish  cauae; 
With  such  leaders  as  Grate,  Hindley,  Bulwer,  Roebuck, 
Thompson,   Harvey,  Hume,  and   **the   man   of  men,** 
OXonnell,  can  we  fail  ?     Let  us  fail,  then  ;  but  let  na 
also  tell  the  landowners  that  they  must  henceforth  be 
paid  in  that  inconvertible  paper-money  which  oonsti. 
tuted  the  currency  before  their  Corn-Laws  were  enacted ; 
and  by  no  means  be  allowed  in  future  to  pocket  or  de- 
stroy £87,600,000  yearly— being  the  difference  in  valne 
between  the  inconvertible  paper  money  and  gold,  or  35 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  of  £260,000,000.     This,  I  think, 
would  retard  our  foil,  and  be  a  surer  method  of  taxiof 
absentees  than  any  which  O'Connell  has  devised.     That 
masters  and  workmen  will  haste  to  ask  their  hearts^ 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  their  wives  and  children,  if  the 
Corn  Laws  be  suffered  to  destroy  our  trade,  is  the  ear- 
nest, constant,  daily,  hourly  prayer  of  their  foUow-aof. 
ferer  and  bumble  laureate, 

Thx  Cokm-Law  Rbtmsb. 
ShtgUtd,  29IA  ^01^  1836. 
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The  Comic  Almanack  for  1837 

la  first-rate  in  its  own  original  line.    In  pencU,  we  hftve 

perhaps  seen  it  as  good ;  but,  where  Crmkahank  iailSf 

Rigdum  Funmdo^y  the  editor,  makes  all  up. 

The  poetry,  the  epistles,  the  bits  of  festivals,  and  of 

great  events  and  odd  matters,  are  all  alike  comical  and 

capital    Thus  we  have — 

Janiuury  1.  Curacoa  taken — (rather  too  freely.) 

11.  Cayenne  taken  by  aa-ta/2  1809.    Ejiemy  well 
pcppcTtd, 
April      I.  Sapientia,    Cockneys  commence  angling  for 
ivd-herrinffs. 
16.  Mutiny  at  ^t'Nhead.   Cooks  strike  for  wagea. 

29.  Thrtuhing  commences  in  London.    Macready 

thrashes  Bunn,  but  gets  nothing  but  durf^ 

30.  i^Pgueation  S.    A  pickpocket  ducked  about 

this  time. 

May  1.  Chimney  Sweepers*  Jubilee.  Emancipation 
'  of  the  Blacks, 

Jnne      21.  Daniel  Lambert  died.    Grand  diet  of  Wornu, 

August  1.  Charles  X.  abdicated.  New  issue  of  Sover- 
eigns. 

Oct.  25.StCrupiH.  AMSoUM'daj,  CoMen^oiiday. 
No  buainesa  done  in  Downing  Street. 

31.  Brewing  ends.     Malt-BnuL     Sir  Matthew 

HaU, 
Nov.      26.  First  night  of  Tom  and  Jerry.     LarkM  in 
season. 

And  thns  Rigdum  Fnnnidos,  Qent.  proceeds  through- 
ont  the  366  days  of  the  Calendar.  There  is  also  an 
Annual  Register.  From  the  epistles-general,  which  are 
numerous,  we  quote  this  of  Thomas  Gardener  to  Sally 
Cook,  for  the  consolation  of  all  prudent  lovers  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  benefit  of  scientific  members  of  Horticul- 
tural Societies. 

I  tak  up  my  pen  with  much  plesenre  to  inform  yew 
that  i  hav  bean  quiet  MizzerabI  ewer  sins  l  left  my  plase. 
Ewery  think  has  gon  rong  from  that  day  to  this,  i  hav 
ad  no  Tiimupa  to  speek  of  in  my  gardn  k  no  Peas  in  my 
mind,  i  offen  think  of  the  appy  cbys  we  ust  to  spend, 
partickly  our  Soft  tewsdvs  wen  yew  ust  to  toe  us  up 
them  nice  apel  friters  wile  the  rest  of  the  sirvents  was 
obleigt  to  put  up  with  nothink  but  plane  pan  oaks  with* 
out  naythcr  apels  nor  sugger.    O  naly !  i  offen  sets  U 


thinks  that  luv  is  jest  like  a  friing  pan  &  wonv  art  Hke  a 
pan  cak  frizzling  in  the  mid!  on  it. 

I've  newer  repentid  leveing  but  onst  and  thata  ewer 
sins.  But  i  waaent  agoin  to  stand  bean  dim  out  of  my 
perquizzlts  by  masters  portending  he  ad  a  ritea  to  cum 
into  the  gardn  whenever  he  likt  &  get  my  peeches  ft  neek- 
trings,  jest  becaws  it  was  hisn,  and  give  avmy  my  Cab- 
idges  and  Lettises  without  so  much  as  with  your  Leaf  or 
by  your  Leaf,  to  say  nothink  about  the  rumpus  he  maid 
about  them  2  or  3  graps  &  accusing  me  of  Bonetng  the 
Bone  manure,  k  wors  then  al,  eaping  them  2  tun  of  coles 
on  my  bed  wich  i  no  moor  stole  em  then  yew  did  saly 
k  after  turning  me  away  on  account  of  the  Coles  wanting 
to  Cokes  me  bak  agen. 

Dear  saly,  my  place  hear  is  verry  cumfuttabl,  bat  i  am 
vetry  uncumfuttabl  in  it  on  account  of  my  Bean  in  mch 
a  tendar  pashun  with  Yew.  O  luv,  luv !  i  am  grew  aa 
thin  as  a  lath  and  hav  found  out  wot  it  is  not  to  hav  cnk 
for  a  swete  hart.  Our  under  ous  made  is  verry  fond  on 
me  but  wata  the  use  of  ous  madcs,  won  camt  heat  bnimea 
and  skrubbin  brushs.  O  saly  saly !  yew  wood  aitlly  no 
me  i  am  aa  weak  as  a  kittin,  i  can  scace  andl  my  ^pade 
k  its  al  Hoeing  to  yew.  i  set  ours  k  ours  in  the  foning 
oufl,  doinff  nothink  but  thinking  of  yewr  perty  fiioe,  ft  i 
ofien  tliink  ow  appy  we  mite  be  with  vewr  2  nnderd 
pound  as  yewr  Grand  mnther  left  yew,  and  yewr  50  pound 
m  the  mveingbank,  k  my  5  pound  as  Jorge  Hawl  the  aqnir^ 
fiitman  as  is  gone  awav  ows  me.  We  mite  take  a  Pub- 
lic ous,  the  Pig  k  wissle  for  instants,  k  get  a  gud  bianes  ft 
be  as  appy  as  the  day  is  lung.  Saly  luv  wat  do  yew  say 
to  me,  let  mo  no  your  mind,  but  rimmember  wat  i  scd 
about  the  Publik  is  strickly  Privet. 

Dear  saly,  i  camt  abuse  my  noo  master  ft  miasua,  at 
least  not  at  present,  they  ar  uncomon  kind  to  me  ft  so  is 
al  the  tiunmaly.  The  2  former  blungs  to  a  Lioean  sow- 
siaty  k  to  ear  em  tawk  about  Bottany  is  rely  ouite  Tran* 
sporting.  We  ad  the  annywal  sho  the  uther  aay  wich  is 
cundncktid  in  the  most  aprovd  manner  namely  giving 
prises  to  al  the  supskribers  wich  givs  gennaral  sattia&xion 
and  advarnaes  aianoe.  It  tuk  place  in  the  town  all  on 
wensdy  last  for  Pinks  Dailys  ana  settera,  on  wich  okaahun 
master  was  brote  in  Furst  mule,  k  missus  Furst  fireball, 
ft  i  beg  to  anounoe  in  the  veggy  tibl  line  i  was  jused  to  be 
the  Bigest  oabbige  head  out  of40.  The  aowsiaty  has  dun  a 
gud  dnl  of  gud  hear  abouts  in  regard  of  kidiin  gurdn  stuf, 
namely  redishs  so  laig  as  not  to  be  told  ihmi  carota,  ft 
peas  like  Led  bulit8,b^th  wich  is  nothink  in  comparrywm 
of  their  turnups  wich  they  hav  at  last  suckseedod  in 
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pvm  em  fo  Uf  l(  ollow  is  is  and  for  noUilnk  but  litJe 
ojt  to  mako  Jack  a  Uataas  off.  The  aowsiaty  increaea 
innjwaly  erry  ear,  fi  opoaishun  ia  got  to  aich  a  bite  as 
jew  woodent  blear.  The  uther  day  1  poor  fellow.  Bean 
bete  in  hia  Carrota,  axualy  went  ome  &  cut  his  Carr<>tid 
haxtaiy.  Annother  grate  advarotidRe  is  the  onnerrery 
memben  dmiog  togather  after  the  sno  8t  eting  up  al  the 
Best  frote,  bj  wich  m  Coone  they  no  wear  to  aply  to  an- 
oother  time  wen  they  want  anny.  The  rest  is  sold  to  pay 
zpencesi  Allao  it  is  a  yerry  gud  thing  for  tbe  xnarkit 
jwrdaen,  any  1  of  woom  by  paying  2  shilin  entrants  k 
fending  in  a  5  ahilin  baskit  of  ?eggy tibles  atands  a  chamse 
cf  vining  a  |  crown  prise. 

For  m J  own  part  i  am  Becoming  quite  bottanyole  &  no 
the  Jattin  to  enythink.  It  wood  sirprize  my  old  butty 
Junes  to  ear  me  nocking  the  ard  words  about.  Tel  him 
Tith  my  beat  cumplyments  he  noae  nuthink.  For  in- 
stants Tel  him  a  rose  isent  no  aich  thinie  but  only  a  Pol- 
Ijaodrev,  allso  hy  the  same  rule  a  Merrygold  is  nuthink 
bat  a  Merryaodrew,  and  sow  on  of  the  rest.  But  stud- 
diing  BoUaoj  doant  Leav  1  much  time  for  wuiking  in 
tbe  gardn,  k  t  am  sory  to  say  my  things  is  luking  verry 
bid,  portickly  my  Dailys  wich  is  groan  quite  Weekly. 
and  mj  Melons  cutting  a  verry  Melonkoly  apcorance. 

OireTTer  i  must  cum  to  an  end,  so  deer  saly  rimmem- 
ber  my  complements  to  Jon  butler,  k  Tummas  futman, 
&  Robbart  cochman,  &  Deer  saly  doant  Forget  yourself. 
ind  aalr,  doant  hav  nothink  to  say  to  your  noo  Gardner, 
for  betwene  yew  &  me,  as  yew  ust  to  say  of  cuks,  gard- 
nen  is  no  grate  shaks.  So  doant  newer  luv  nobdy  but 
Me  for  deer  saJy  my  hi?  for  yew  ia  Hardy  PeranuaC  So 
god  Boy  my  deer  Gal 

from  your  hafectionet 

Tun  MAS  HOLLYOKB. 

If  tbe  reader  oatlive  the  pemsal  of  Thomas*  epistle, 
be  may  torn  to  twenty  things  equaUy  humorous  and 
pointed.  We  bdiere  it  must  be  already  known  that, 
besides  its  fan.  The  Comic  AnnutU  is  properly  balUsted 
vith  tbe  oseful  information  common  to  the  sober  Almao- 
itkgy  and  has  about  as  much  eameti  wjetL 

The  Etterick  Shepherd'e  Talee.    Vol  I. 

The  firrt  Tolnme  of  a  series  of  the  Shepherd's  tales 
hu  imt  been  poblisfaed  by  Blackie  &  Son  of  Glasgow. 
Ws  hope  that  the  pabtication  is,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr  Hoff^^n  fiunily,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  some  intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  adrertiflement 
prefixed  to  the  ▼olmne,  as  we  have  only  heard  it  casually 
BMatkmed.  Ho^,  it  appears  from  this  advertisement, 
"  wrote  many  original  tales  and  sketches  expressly  for 
this  series;**  so  that  at  least  a  part  of  its  contents  will 
be  fresh  to  the  public  The  present  volume  is,  we 
think,  very  judiciously  selected  for  a  beginning  one. 
It  contains  tbe  whole  of  '<  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,** 
one  of  Hbgg*s  best  tales,  and  the  naive,  pastoral  and 
ranaatie  story  of  "  The  Wool-Gatherer,'*  with  two 
diorter tales.  One  of  these,  ''Allan  Gordon,**  ought 
to  be  dramatized  ;  not  for  either  its  wit  or  interest,  but 
^Tom  that  irresbtible  and  grotesque  absurdity,  half  un- 
conscious on  the  anthor*8  part,  which  kills  the  reader 
with  laughter.  Two  characteristic  embellishments  are 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr  D.  O.  Hill ;  and  the  volume  is 
no  slim  one.  Altogether,  we  hope  the  work  will  be  sue- 
cessfbl !  It  is  the  only  memorial  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  a  man  who,  if  at  one  time  absurdly  flattered  and  mis- 
takenly caressed  to  his  own  injury,  has  been  £ar  too 
cuiJy  forgotten. 

Assure  Caneidered  ae  a  Reveiation,      By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bayley. 
Mr  Bayley  considers  Nature  as  a  Revelation,  if  we 
■ppfefaend  him  aright,  in  the  same  sense  as  Addison, 
*Be&  tbe  latter  says— 

The  spangled  Heavens,  a  ahining  frame, 
TVtr  great  Original  proclaim  ; 
^  ia,  when  in  tboae  other  lines  he  writes — 
The  nnwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 
Docs  his  Creator'^  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  works  of  an  AUnigfaty  hand. 

But  Mr  Barley  is  not  contented  with  finding  in 
Bitore  ittastntions  and  analogieB.  He  recognises  a 
twofcU  Ww,  and  finds  all  nature  full  of  types,  emblems^ 
udaymbob.  He  is  a  Christian  divine;  but  with  a  re- 
Ink  of  tba  iianciliil  and  the  mystic  of  Qnarles,  Banyan, 


Hervey,  and,  perhi^  of  Swedenboig.  He  symboliicB 
all  nature,  and  finds  ''  sermons  in  stones,**  and  uses  of 
edifying  in  everything.  The  system  of  illustration  is, 
of  courae,  meant  to  be  subservient  to  the  salutary  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  perceptions  and 
feelings.  But  we  fear  that  Mr  Bayley  may  sometimes 
deal  with  things  as  a  punster  or  quibbler  does  with 
words— lose  sight  of  their  true  use  and  meaning  in 
hunting  after  the  fanciful  ones.  Besides,  where  an  in- 
dividuid  possesses  any  ingenuity,  there  can  be  no  limit 
to  those  illustrations  which  are  here  tenned  *'  Revela- 
tions  of  Nature.**  How  much  philosophy  of  this  kind 
could  Swift  find  in  a  broomstick !  How  much  could  the 
quaint,  quibbling,  allegorizing  preachers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  find  in  anything  whatever  that  they  chose  for  a 
text! 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Art  of  Physic  a«  Taught  in 
the  Schools,    By  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.,  for- 
merly a  Medical  Officer  on  the  Staff.    Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
We  frankly  plead  entire  ignorance  to  the  Art  of  Phy- 
sic ;  yet,  like  other  people,  sick  or  well,  in  passing  through 
the  world,   we  make  our  own  observations  and  our 
guesses  about  the  mystery.    These  observations  and 
mferences  of  ours  lead  us  to  pronounce   Dr    Dick- 
son*s  work  as  one  of  vigorous  sense  and  courageous 
honesty.     It  is  for  others  to  say  whether  all  his  medi- 
cal opinions  be  sound  or  not. 

The  Excitement, 

This  is  a  neat  Edinburgh  Annual  for  young  folks,  of 
which  the  eighth  volume  is  now  upon  our  table— one 
proof  among  others  that  the  compihition  ia  popular.  It 
is  understood  to  be  compiled  by  a  clergyman,  who  does 
not,  however,  consider  it  ''  essential  that  every  book 
put  into  the  hiands  of  the  young  should  necessarily  con- 
tain something  of  a  religious  nature.'*  The  book  is  one 
of  entertainment  and  information.  The  series  professes 
to  be  intended  to  excite  young  people  to  read,  and  to 
record  such  incidents  as  are  best  fitted  to  arrest  thdr 
attention. 

A  Translation  of  Ruchanan'e  Latin  Pealme 
Has  been  made,  by  Mr  John  Eadie,  a  preacher  and 
teacher  of  languages  in  Glasgow,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  well  prepared  for  the  task.  The  common 
version  of  the  Psalms,  with  which  every  one  in  Scotland 
is  familiar  from  infiuicy,  interferes  so  much  with  the 
judgment,  that  no  one  can  be  qualified  to  give  a  just 
or  impartial  opinion  of  what  disturbs  every  old  and 
endeared  association  entwined  around  the  quaint  home- 
liness of  the  verses  lisped  in  childhood.  We  could  not,  in 
phwe  of  the  old  Psalms  sung  in  our  churches,  accept  of 
the  strength  of  Milton  or  the  elegance  of  Cowper.  The 
present  work  is  a  creditable  attempt  for  a  scholar ;  but 
not  a  volume  for  extensive  or  popular  use. 

The  Apprentices  Guide  to  Wealth  and  Esteem. 
Does  any  considerate  youth,  in  about  the  middle  of  his 
apprenticeship,  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  worid  upon 
which  he  is  about  to  enter,  and  desire,  after  a  career  of 
successful,  because  persevering  and  well-regulated  in- 
dustry, to  die  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  Sovereign  of 
Belfast,  orevenLord  Mavor  of  London— let  him  forthwith 

St  a  copy  of  this  small  manual,  and  study  it  diligently 
y  and  night.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  judicious, 
dear-head^  and  solid  practical  guides  for  youth  we 
have  ever  seen.  Somehow,  we  never  can  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  there  is  a  small  rdish  of  ''  Mr  Thomaa 
Inkle  of  London**  about  such  produdions^a  touch  of 
selfishness,  in  short,  and  cold-hearted  calcolaticm ;  but 
this  little  work,  though  oautioas  and  prudential,  is  en- 
tirely free  of  any  sordid  taint.  In  short,  no  one  who 
wishes  well  to  a  lad  could  mske  hhn  a  fitter  new-year*fl 
gift  than  this  small  guide. 

Dr  Henry  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 

Seasons. 

This  is  a  wqHe  of  a  kind  that  never  fiuls  to  attniet  and 

interest— rone  which,  by  pleasing  gradation,  and  a  chain 

of  which  every  link  is  golden,  leads  the  reader  through 

Nature  up  to  Nailure*s  God.    The  author  has  chosen 
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tire  WintoF  aeamn  for  the  robjeet  of  his  first  meditations. 
Re  has  arranged  his  materiab  in  order,  and  taken  a 
subject  for  every  week,  and  its  divisions  for  each  day  of 
the  week.  AU  nature  supplies  him  with  boundless 
themes  for  this  ingenious  and  popular  compilation.  A 
better  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  work,  if  we  state  a  few  of  the  leading  topics.  There 
are  the  Starry  Hbavbns,  which  opens  up  the  wonders 
of  astronomy  and  all  the  collateral  subjects ;  the  HyBBR- 
NATION  of  Plants,  and  also  of  Birds  and  Insbcts; 
Frost  ;  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Polar  RBoiONs—with 
an  endless  variety  of  subordinate  subjects  and  illustra- 
tions. We  do  not  give  out  this  wprk  as  one  of  exact  or 
profound  science,  but  as  a  charming  winter  fire-side 
book,  especially  for  family  circles,  and  one  which  agree- 
ably mingles  entertaining  knowledge  with  moral  and 
Mligiona  instruction. 

A  Satire  on  Satirists.    By  Walter  Savage 

Landor. 
In  mercy  to  the  author,  who  seemi  in  a  very  pitiable 
caae,  we  forbear  minute  notice  of  this  production.  Had 
hii  satire  appesred  a  doien  years  ago,  one  might  have 
lympatbized  with  his  indignation,  and  approved  his 
motives.  There  are  men  who  can,  with  edifying  Gom. 
poinre,  Me  a  neighbour  run  through  the  body,  and  yet 
,get  into  fury  and  convulsion  if  the  assassin  come  within 
9  yard  of  their  own  gouty  toes. 

The  Parsons  Case  of  Jewels.. 
Is  a  Uttle  pious  story-book,  written  by  the  weU-known 
airs  Sherwood,  and  published  at  Berwick,  It  is 
exceedingly  amiable  in  tone,  and  in  object  onezoep^ 
tionable.  The  groundwork  of  the  story  is  one  pf  the 
mJMt  delightful  works  of  its  kind  in  the  language^ 
"  Herbert*s  Country  Parson.** 

Thb  GoLiiBN  Almanack,  and  Thb  Victoru  Alma- 
nack, are  little  calenders,  printed  in  gold  and  silver 
letters  upon  cobored  paper.  They  are  intended  for 
Christmas  gifts ;  and,  gilding  'and  all,  are  cheaper 
wan  a  small  cake  of  gilt  gingerbread ;  so,  we  presume, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  them.  They  are 
only  sixpence  a^piece,  and  really  pretty  and  useful  toys. 

Pbtbr  Paelbt,  Qur  ol4  fnend,  has  just  brought  out 
ft  budget  of  tales  about  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and 
Combts  ;  in  short,  he  teaches  astronomy  in  his  own 
clear,  pleasant,  and  peculiar  way,  and  many  thiqgs  sub- 
sidiary or  connected  with  this  attractive  science.  Peter 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  latest  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  instruments,  and  has  really  pro- 
duced, m  a  lively  and  entertaining  style,  a  most  instruo- 
HT®  t'®*^*^  The  engravings  are  numerous,  and,  like 
all  those  of  this  series,  alike  excellent  in  design  and 
cxecutioiv  They  are  generally  illustrative  of  the  expe- 
riments by  which  Mr  Pariey  familiarizes  scienoe,  and 
are  very  happily  conceived  for  this  purpose. 

PINE  ARTS. 
Fisher's  Views  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Lavd. 

This  selection  of  yiews,  the  beauty  an4  eloganoe  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  commemorate  before 
npw,  has  ittst  appeared  as  a  handsome  volume,  cased  in 
greep  and  gold,  like  my  )ady*s  page.  We  have  peen  i|one 
of  the  Annua's  for  1837  better  adapted  for  ^  holiday  gift 
Uian  this  joint  concern  of  Mr  BarUett  and  Mr  Carne. 
We  ha4  not  seen  before  the  Visw  of  Kalendria^  Coast 
Mf  Ciiieia,  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious,  9UD-lit  sea- 
views  that  eyes  ever  beheld.  Mr  Came  says  moon-lit  | 
and,  if  so,  the  moon  of  the  east  must  be  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun  of  the  weqt  The  engraving  floats  in  glow- 
WjjHjht,  w  if  kindled  by  |t  transparency.  The  Heuts 
yG%r/fius  Adssh  at  4ntioch  l«  another  engraving  new 
to  us  in  the  series— very  chjLracteristia  of  the  East, 
and  c|iaiin|x|g  in  itsdetailq.  Let  our  yonng  readers  try 
to  imagine  it  from  Mr  Camels  description :-«-"  Girgius 
Adeeb,  the  host,  is  delighted  to  welcome  travellers  to 
his  house  by  day  or  night,  or  both,  and  will  not  aooept, 
even  from  the  wealthiest,  any  lemuneiatioB.  .  .  The 
dwelling  of  Girgius  is  a  good  one  |  it  rests  upon  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city ;  and  from  the  divan  windows 


on  the  left,  yon  look  upon  the  Orontes  and  the  distant 
mountains ;  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  walled  heights  above  the  cit^.    The  harem,  or 
women*s  abode,  is  on  the  right,  in  light ;  and,  near  the 
door,  is  a  well,  and  servants  fetching  water,  not  n^uffled, 
like  Turkish  females,  for  Girgius  is  a  CSunstian.     The 
offices  are  at  right  angles  with  the  harem,  but  are  not 
seen ;  the  children  of  the  host  are  playing  about ;  the 
door  at  the  comer  open,  with  the  sleeping  rooms  for  the 
guests,  who  rest  on  a  broad,  low  divan,  continued  round 
the  room,     A  servant  is  carrying  refreshments  up  the 
steps  of  the  divan  ;  and  some  merohants  are  conferring 
with  Girgius,  who  is  seated  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  just 
without  the  rails  of  the  divan,     A  jar  of  precisely  simi- 
hur  make  and  size  to  those  in  the  plate  formed  part  of 
our  baggage  in  Syria,  to  carry  wine,  when  it  chanced  to 
be  good,  and  was  filled  at  intervals,  '  few  and  liar  be- 
tween.*     The    young  woman  playing  with  the    child 
is  cUd  in  the  tunic  or  short  vest,  which  is  embroidered  ; 
the  hurge    and  full  pantaloons  of  silk    reach   little 
more  than  half-way  down  the  leg ;  the  shoes  of  yellow 
leather,  turn  up  ihsrp  At  the  point ;  the  Ghild*s  dress, 
like  that  of  most  children   of  good  condition  in   the 
East,  is  tasteful  and  picturesque,  and  more  hecoming  and 
graceful  to  that  sge  than  the  Enropesn  costume      In 
the  foreground  are  the  nahrffuUUett  or  pipes,  for  smok- 
ing with  water;   and  two  large  citron  trees  aA»rd  a 
scanty  ihade.*'  Can  the  reader  conceive  this  Eastern  scene? 
In  the  hospitable  house  of  Girgius,  it  is  usual,  en  depart- 
ing, to  give  handsomely  to  the  servants.    The  chief  of 
these  is  Debro,  who  figures  on  the  foreground   of  the 
plate,  a  knowing,  bustling,  and  useful  steward  to  his 
master,  end  particularly  obliging  to  all  strang?ra      In 
the  evening,  there  is  genenlly  quite  a  reunion  in  the 
house  of  Girgius,  and  an  excellent  supper  is  laid  out,  to 
i^hich  ample  justice  is  Hlways  done.     Befbre  sitting  down, 
raid    is  served  out,  in  small  glasses,  as  an  appetizer. 
Here  are  to  be  met  Aleppines  in  their  rich  Airs,  Turks, 
Christians,  and  oiftcers  of  the  Pasha.     Among  the  latter 
was  a  line  young  Pole  in  the  medicnl  service,  personally 
sttachfd  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  overlooking  all  his  ftults; 
clinching  every  argument  with — *«  MoHSisur^  Upai»  bitn 
ass  9mphyisV    The  argument  has  foroe^     One  would 
like  to  sup  some  fine  evening  with  Girgius  Adeeb  and 
his  guests.     In  describing  ths  Visto  qf  Mount  Caseus 
from  the  Sea,  Mr  Came  has  given  an  exceedingly  in. 
teresting  account  of  Colonel  Ch«'sney*s  attemptSy  and  of 
the  progress  of  his  stupendous  projecta 

The  Cabinet  of  Modern  Art 
Is  a  series  of  brilliant  engravings  upon  a  smaH  scale, 
all  of  them  from  clever  designs,  imd  some  from  recent 
and  admired  paintings.  Tliey  are  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, and  include  heads,  landscapes,  groups,  and  archi- 
tectural and  romantic  scenic  subjects.  The  artists  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  engravings.  There  are  in- 
deed so  many  exquisite,  and  also  pretty  and  -pleaaing 
pictures,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  distinguisn  them, 
without  going  over  the  whole  bead-roll.  Our  principal 
favourites  are  Feasants  of  Subiaco,  sketched  by  £d- 
monstone ;  the  Fantoccini,  by  the  same  artist ;  A  Fea^ 
sant  Girl  of  Proeida^  by  Leopold  Robert,  a  French  or  Bel- 
gian artist,  we  believe ;  The  Morning  Bath,  by  Collins^ 
a  scene  which  may  be  at  Hastings,  or  Brighton,  or 
twenty  places,  and  which  is  full  of  nature  and  charaoter, 
of  a  cheerful  and  unambitious  kind.  The  Gip^^,  by 
Eochard,  is  a  pleasing  portrait  of  a  My  telling  fortunes 
from  the  cardS)  in  maaquerade  costume  certainly,  for 
this  is  no  swarthy  gipsy.  The  ffwbroidsrsr^  by  Hart, 
if  flat,  is  yet  full  of  quiet  natural  grace.  We  would  also 
single  out  Stephanbofle  s  somewhat  crowded,  but  spirited 
Triumphal  Emry  of  the  Black  Prince  into  Lowtanj  with 
John  of  France  as  his  Fritonsr  4  and  a  very  sweet  land- 
scape, A  Ruined  Fountain^  by  Ohalon.  This  scene  of 
lucid  twilight — when 

The  moon  is  up,  but  yet  it  is  not  niglit— 
k  pnooliarlv  foeautiftit  7%e  dassic  and  poetical  aob- 
jecis,  of  which  three  ans  hy  StothaH,  are  of  varying 
merit  Ths  Muss  Erato  of  this  artist  is  replete  with 
el^ganae  of  fimey ;  and,  among  the  many  brilliant  ^eoi* 
jneos  of  engraving  In  thia  s^tton,  this  by  Poitbury 
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ioerres  to  be  am^ed  out  m  wholly  worthy  of  the 
pufltiog  it  ao  exquiffitoly  repfeeenta.  Th€  Boar  thai 
hiltd  Adonis  brought  <9  Kmtw,  is  by  Mr  Weetall,  and 
among  the  finest  of  the  claancsl  deaigns,  though  the 
godden  herBelf  looks  rather  peevish  and  ruefiS*  In 
uotW  daasic  print,  The  Birth  of  VenuMy  the  gawky 
goddett  is  elab>footed ;  and,  as  Dandle  Dinmont  said 
in  Bpeiring  the  salmon, ''  toQis  up  a  side  like  a  sow,"  as 
she  roes  fiom  her  native  element  But  the  Graces  and 
Nereids  in  attendance,  are  pretty  laughing  girls.  We 
bare  omitted  one  of  the  best  prints  of  Uie  series,  La 
Me  Fortunaia — a  speaking  truthful  portrait  df  an 
Italian  girl,  whose  eonntenanoe  beams  with  expression. 
We  would  recommend  this  selection  upon  tne  same 
jviaetple  that  a  Tolume  of  choice  pieces  of  poetry,  se- 
leeted  from  the  best  writers,  most  be  of  more  value 
fhtn  almost  any  original  volume  whatever  by  one  au- 
thor.   It  consists  of  everybody's  best. 

The  Book  rf  Oenu. 

His  ii  a  very  elegant  work.  The  poets  and  painters 
of  Grsat  Britain  meet,  and,  combinmg  their  rarest  beau- 
liei,  lend  grace  to  each  other.  The  series  was,  we 
Mieire,  oommenoed  last  year.  It  will  require,  perhaps, 
iBother  volnme  to  complete  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
iddidons  that  bav«  hitely  been  made  to  the  drawing- 


room  cabinet  library.  To  every  specimen  chosen  finmi 
a  favourite  poet,  an  exquisite  little  original  design  is 
dedicated,  in  the  style  of  the  illustrated  editions  of 
Rogers*  poems,  and  other  elegant  works  with  which  our 
readers  must  be  familiar.  The  present  volume  contains 
specimens  from  fifty-two  poets,  and  consequently  the 
same  number  of  prints.  The  list  of  arUsts  and  engravers 
comprehends  the  most  popular  names  in  modem  art. 
We  have  not  spaoe  to  enumerate  the  designs,  llie 
rustic  subjects  and  Undscapes  are  peculiarly  sweet. 
Autographs  of  many  of  the  poets  are  given,  and  the 
book  18  beautifully  printed,  and  forms  altogether  one  of 
the  most  handsome  and  desirable  works,  of  an  enduring 
kind,  that  have  Utely  appeared  in  Rngland,  within  the 
eompafw  of  ordinary  purses. 

*^*  Our  notieee  of  the  late  intereeting  puhlioa* 
Hon  o/M.  VonHaumer,  Lord  Whameliffe'e  "  Lifi 
and  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wor^ley,*'  Lane^e 
"  Account  qf  the  Modern  Egyptiane,"  the  Memoir 
andDiecoureee  of  the  ktte  Rev.  John  Biinen  Patter- 
eon  of  Falkirk,  and  eeverai  other  Worke,  are  una- 
voidably delayed  till  next  month ;  also  a  lot  of  new 
noveUfforiohieh  we  cannot,  at  presents  make  room. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Pariiament  meets  on  the  Slst  January,  and  we  hope 
that,  ere  that  time,  means  will  be  dtnrlsHI  for  re-estab- 
liifciBf  the  anion  among  all  claeaei  of  Liberals,  so 
that  the  Toties  may  be  efficiently  opposed,  and  de- 
terred from  attempting  to  seize  the  reins  of  goveni- 

Bcnt.    The  demands  of  the  Radicals  are  so  moderate 

beiDg  oiercly  that  such  questions  as  the  Ballot  and  shoit- 
enin;  the  duration  of  Parliament  shall  be  left  open — that 
we  hardlf  ihtnk  Minitters  will  be  so  wrong-headed  as  to 
refuse  them ;  and,  if  they  do,  we  cannot  see  on  what 
poanda  they  can  expect  the  support  of  the  Liberals.  We 
eoQfeM,  for  onr  own  part,  that  we  have  not  so  great  a 
Iread  of  the  Tories  getting  into  power,  aa  to  be  disposed 
ta  yield  everything  to  the  Whigs ;  for  we  do  not  think 
that,  with  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  high  price  of 
food,  and  deficiency  of  employment  in  several  important 
WaDches  of  trade,  the  Tories  are  likely  to  have  a  longer 
mure  of  power  than  they  had  upon  the  last  occasion  on 
which  they  attempted  to  goyem  the  state.  A  few  months* 
Mdosion  from  the  toils  of  office,  would  afford  the  Whigs 
t^isare  to  study  those  questions  on  which  so  many  of 
them  inform  their  constituents,  they  have  not  yet  made 
Bp  their  minds,  and  enable  them  to  resume  with  more 
effiect  their  duties,  when  their  services  were  again  required. 
The  real  atruggle  now  lies,  not  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  bnt  between  the  Aristocracy  and  the  People :  as 
Ion 7  as  the  Whigs  are  useful  in  this  struggle,  they  are 
ic-serving  of  soppof  t ;  but,  when  they  shew  any  symptoms 
ef  being  defliroas  to  retard  the  progress  of  Reform,  they 
most  give  way  to  bolder  and  honester  men,  even  should 
there  be  a  risk  of  the  Tories  gaining  by  the  change  a 
Bomentary  ascendancy ;  fbr  the  bugbear  of  Tory  ascend- 
tocy  most  not  be  permitted  to  ^ve  the  Whigs  a  men- 
•poly  of  oAos. 

We  have  been  looking  In  all  directions  for  symptoms  of 
that  reaction  which  the  Toriea  have  been  so  loudly  proclaim. 
iBf ;  but  withoot  success.  Perhaps  the  Tories  have  been 
oerting  themselves  more  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drink- 
iii|  this  recess  than  formerly,  but  it  never  can  be  difficult 
to  ftswiable  large  bodies  of  men  when  dinner  tickets  are 
fivca  gratoltoosl y.  How  far  i t  is  j ud icious  for  the  Tories 
to  accastom  the  people  to  political  diMussiona  may  well 
be  doubted.  The  halcyon  days  of  Toryism  were,  when 
tvrry  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  bat  obey 
fbesB,  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  taxes  tut  to  pay  them ; 
^ben  every  man  attended  to  his  own  business,  and  left 
Is  the  Teriss  afairs  of  states  and  the  public  purM. .  Many 


of  those  who  listen  to  their  after-dinner  banngnss,  will 
net  take  all  their  assertions  as  truth ;  and  if .  a  spirit  of 
inquii  y  be  once  raised,  it  is  all  that  is  required ;  for  a  Uttle 
investigaUon  will  soon  expose  the  sophistries  and  fraud 
by  which  the  power  of  t^e  aristocracy  over  the  people  is 
maintained.  It  is  nothing  but  ignorsnce  which  enables 
a  few  hundred  familiea  to  govern,  for  their  own  advantage 
twenty-four  millions  of  people.  Were  the  massea  suffi- 
Giently  aware  of  the  aru  by  which  they  are  cozened  and 
swindled  out  of  their  money,  and  made  beaata  of  burden 
of,  they  would  not  long  submit  to  so  iniquitous  a  system^ 
but  demand  justice  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  onr  whole  taxation  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  legislation,  are  calcuhited  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  rich,  on  the  degradatton  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes ;  but  we  are  happy  to  see  that, 
9werf  year,  and  almost  every  month,  the  spirit  of  resist* 
ance  is  increasing  in  strength  $  and  we  are  confident  that, 
though  the  struggle  may  be  severe  and  tedious,  the  cause 
of  justice  will  ultimately  be  triumphant.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors,  for  themaelves^  the  despou  of  this  country 
ever  committed,  was  reducing  the  sump^uty  on  news* 
papers ;  for  by  that  means  a  flood  of  light  will  be  let  into 
the  dens  of  corruption,  which,  by  exposing  our  vicious 
system  of  government,  will  lead  to  more  important 
reforms  than  any  that  have  yet  been  obtained* 

At  Birmingham,  the  people,  as  a  speaker  at  a  late  public 
dinner  there  expressed  it,  are  «*  quiet  as  a  barrel  of  gun« 
powder  i"  but  the  mateh  is  not  fhr  ofL  The  iron  masters  m 
Stoffordshire  are  blowing  out  their  furnaces  and  discharge 
ing  their  men,  and  it  ia  calculated  that  30,000  men  are 
already  idle.  In  the  potteries  and  in  other  districts,  a  dis- 
pute about  wages,  has  had  the  same  efliBet;  and  the  acoeuata 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  state  of  trade,  are 
by  no  meana  favourable.  Provisions  are  not  likely  to  be 
cheap  this  spring,  so  that  there  will  be  ample  leisure  and 
sufficient  reason,  for  processions  and  meetings,  to  pass 
resolutions,  which,  as  in  1632,  will  agitate  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
join  in  the  cry  which  haa  been  raised,  for  the  opening  of 
the  ports.  Such  a  measure  will  only  ensure  a  oontino* 
ance  of  our  iniquitous  starvation  laws.  By  that  expsdi* 
ent,  these  laws  have  been  saved  before  now.  Let  theje* 
fore  the  price  of  food  rise  until  the  starvation  Uws  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  let  agitation 
never  cease,  until  com  and  food  (including  butcher  meat 
and  life  animals,  now  prohibited  to  be  imported)  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  free  fxom  duty.    Let  us  revert| 
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in  tbii  intteaoe  at  Iwit,  to  the  lo  mnch  boMt«d  wiadom 
of  oar  ftDeetton,  which  eontiated  in  itren^theniof  th« 
coantry,  not  hj  itarTiogt  hut  by  ftedin^  the  people. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Devonshire  Reformer!,  held 
on  the  23d  NoTemher,  Lord  Ebrington  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  or  belief  of  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  dis- 
iolre  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  question  of  Reform 
of  the  Peerage,  he  stated  that  he  differed  entirely  from 
those  who  maintained  that  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  immutable,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution.  No  one  would  maintain  such  a  doctrine  who 
reflected  upon  the  immense  increase  of  the  Peerage,  made 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  admission  of  six- 
teen  peers  on  the  Union  with  Scotland,  elected  for  the 
Parliament,  and  of  only  twenty-eight  peers  elected  for 
life,  on  the  union  with  Ineland.  After  such  innorations, 
DO  one  could  say  that  any  further  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  would  be  new  or  unheard  ofi  but  he  objcctrd  to 
the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  any  plan  of  Reform  of  which  the  bene- 
fit would  be  commensurate  with  the  difllciilty  of  effiKting 
it.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  Lord.  Mr  Newton  Feliowes 
had  no  scroples  about  reforming  the  Lords.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill  passed,  he  was  convinced  that  it  could  not 
work  without  a  Reform  of  the  Lords.  He  proposed  that 
they  should  make  an  experiment  by  holding  a  eoonty 
meeting,  and  signifying  their  wiahci  to  the  Lords  to 
adopt  certain  measurss^  whkh  tliey  had  thoaght  proper 
to  rqect.  *<  If  they  set  themselvft  up  against  your  re- 
preeeittatiwa  and  against  yon  as  a  body,  I  say  then,  that, 
if  pedtioiis  will  not  do,  state  to  your  Representatives  that 
you  teisA  to  go  further.**  This,  from  the  brother  and 
heir  apparent  of  an  Earl,  is  spirited  and  deserving  of  com- 
mendation. We  need  himlly  remark  that  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Reform  of  the  Peerage  was  the 
only  remedy  for  evils— the  only  means  by  which  the 
advance  of  liberty  and  good  government  could  be  secured—. 
was  received  by  the  meeting  with  vehement  and  protracted 
cheering. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Reformers  of  South  Devon,  held  on 
the  16th  December.,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  advocated  with 
great  power  the  Ballot.  He  complained  that,  although 
the  majority  of  the  supporters  of  Government  are  in 
Ikvour  of  the  Ballot,  and  several  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  pledged  to  it,  yet  twice  have  the  Ministry  joined 
the  Tories  In  rrjectlng  the  measure.  He  asked  if  these 
were  the  principles  of  solid  union,  if  such  conduct  was 
fair,  afier  the  Liberals  had  struggled  and  laboured  for 
union,  night  after  night,  when  the  sligbteit  apathy  or 
indifference  would  have  proved  fataL  Was  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  Ministers  should  join  with  their  worst  foes  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  only  true  friends  ?  He  maintained  that, 
if  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  forced  to  vote  against 
their  real  sentiments,  they  must  be  forced  to  relinquish 
their  seats  for  real  constituencies,  and  resort  to  those 
places  which  are  still  the  sinks  of  the  ancient  borough 
tystem. 

Mr  Raikes  Currie^  a  Liberal  of  the  true  stamp,  has 
been  Invited  to  oppose  Mr  Charles  Ross,  the  Tory  whip- 
per-in, at  next  election  for  Northampton.  He  is  opposed 
to  restrictions  on  trade  and  to  the  Com  Lawsi  he  is  tlie  ad- 
vocate of  the  Ballot,  Triennial  Parliaments,  Household 
Suffrage,  and  Reform  of  the  Lords.  He  will  support  the 
Whigs  ai  long  as  they  act  honestly  and  fairly:  but,  if  they 
do  not,  *<  it  matters  little.  Great  occasions  create  If  they 
do  not  find  greafmen.  The  people  wLl  range  themselves 
under  other  leaders;  and  then  the  Whigs  may  perish— but 
the  Reform  Bill  Is  eternal.*' 

Thx  Bank. — ^The  bullion  continues  to  ooze  out  of  the 
Bank's  coffers  Every  return  for  several  months  past  has 
shewn  a  greater  deficiency  than  the  preceding.  The 
return  of  16th  December,  although  200,000  sovereigns 
has  been  received  from  the  Bank  of  France,  is  £388,000 
lower  than  the  return  of  the  preceding  month.  The 
exehaages  have,  however,  now  improved ;  and  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  the  drain  will  stop.  Consob  for  ^e  account 
have  risen  to  88]. 

Trial  bv  jary  in  civU  caoses,  for  wliich  the  people  of 
SootUnd  have  always  had  a  great,  and,  in  our  opuion, 
*  well-founded  aversioD,  has  received  a  severo  blow  in 


England  by  the  verdiot  pronounced  in  the  ease  of  M^ 
Fraaer  agsjnst  Mr  Berkeley.  The  whole  oomDonntion 
ffiven  for  one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  brutal  aasanlis 


given 

on  record  is  £100 !  Did  tho  circumstance  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  tradesman  and  the  defendant  an  aii^ 
toerat,  operate  on  the  jury  ? 

The  London  University  has  at  length  obtained  a 
charter,  enabling  it  to  confer  degrees.  The  rage  of  tho 
Tories  is  in  consequence  unbounded. 

CouwTT  Police.— We  are  glad  to  observe  that  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 
rural  police  in  England ;  but  we  hope  that  care  will  be 
taken  how  it  Is  organiied,  and  under  whose  direction  it 
is  placed.  To  give  the  Home  Secretary,  or  any  other 
Ministerial  official,  the  control  of  such  a  force,  would  be 
to  place  an  army  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  in  the 
hands  of  Government.  The  esubllshment  of  soch  a 
force  must  be  preceded  by  giving  a  constitution  t«  the 
counties,  similar  to  that  which  boroughs  now  possesi 
Let  every  one  who  contributes  to  county  raiei^  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  justices*  col- 
lectors of  taxes,  and  other  local  authorities,  inclading 
the  superintendent  or  head  of  the  rural  police.  By  this 
means,  more  than  any  other  within  the  povscr  of  tin 
legislature,  the  Toryism  of  the  oonnties  will  be  weakoncd. 
But,  until  the  people  of  the  counties  have  the  same  con- 
trol over  their  own  atibirs  as  that  possessed  by  the 
inhabltanU  of  burghs,  the  appointment  of  any  county 
police  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmosu  We  havo  only 
to  point  to  Ireland  to  shew  what  an  Intolerable  nnlsancs 
such  a  police^  if  not  properly  administered,  night,  or  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  will  become. 

TiTHK  CoMXUTATiow. — Nothing  Is  snflUrlently  great 
to  satiate,  and  nothing  sufficiently  small  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  our  aristocracy.  Not  content  with  compelling 
the  people  to  purchase  what  they  have  to  sell— f«JOd — at 
an  exorbitant  price,  they  have  ransacked  the  statnte  book, 
and  having  rid  themselves  of  the  tax  on  husbandry 
horses,  shepherds'  dogs,  insurance  on  farm  buildings  and 
stock,  and  every  other  direct  tax,  they  have  had  the 
meanness,  in  the  late  Act  for  Commutation  of  Tithes,  to 
Insert  a  clause  for  exempting  advertisements  relative 
to  tithe  commutations  ftmn.  payment  of  advertisement 
duty.  By  this  exemption,  the  landlords  in  each  parish  of 
England  and  Wales,  will  be  enabled  to  save — that  is^  to 
defraud  the  public  of_ls.  6d. !  We  will  venture  to  ssy 
that  this  piece  of  meanness  Is  without  pareUeL 


SCOTLAND. 

The  Clergt. — The  question  of  the  annuity  tax 
continues  to  excite  consideiable  interest  in  Edinburgh. 
The  clergy,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  at  their  head,  are  stand- 
ing  up  manfully  for  the  last  shilling  the  tax  will  yield  ; 
and  they  indignantly  repudiate  having  the  seat  rents 
assigned  to  them  as  pat  t  of  the  security  for  their  stipends 
The  Town  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the 
citizens,  shew  no  disposition  to  yield,  and  have  published 
a  statement,  shewing  that,  if  the  clergy  collected  the  last 
shilling  of  the  revenues  appropriated  to  them,  they  would 
not  receive  above  £450  each,  whereas  they  refused  J^bOO 
a  year  tendered  to  them  by  the  Toivn  Council  with  am- 
ple security  some  years  ago.  We  advise  the  Edinburgh 
clergy  to  consider  that  their  brethren  in  Glasgow  receive 
only  jC420a-yoar ;  that  there  are  very  few  country  parishes 
in  which  the  stipend  has  of  late  years  been  JC250;  and 
to  look  to  the  situation  In  which  the  Irish  Clergy  have 
placed  themselves  by  their  rapacity.  We  will  venture  to 
prophesy  that  disputes  between  the  clergy  and  their 
flocks,  or  rather  the  flocks  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  about 
money  matters,  is  likely  to  have  the  same  result  as  the 
bargain  with  the  sybil ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
Edinburgh  Clergy  ever  again  receive  £500  a-year  of  sti- 
pend under  the  annuity  tax  system.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  have  still  the  right  of  imprisonment,  of  which  all 
other  CI  editors  were  deprived,  in  the  case  of  small  debt% 
by  a  late  statnte,  we  doubt  whether  they  will  again 
venture  to  resort  to  a  remedy  repudiated  by  public  opin- 
ion. 

CoALt«.Iii  all  pfirts  of  Scotland,  a  great  scarcity  of 
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M  luM  tXMtcd  ftr  t&m%  motithi  past,  caused,  u  it 
AnmHy  lupcctcdf  by  a  combiimtioii  of  th«  ooal  matten. 
Tht  conaomptioo  in  Glasgow  exceeds  in  ralne  iC900,000 
a.jfar,  and  tho  price  Is  double  wbat  it  was  last  year.  An 
ssMidattoa  has  in  consequence  been  formed  for  discorer- 
iof  sad  worklnf^  new  seams  of  coal  in  tbe  riciuity  of 
that  city.  It  haa  already  had  tbe  effect  of  reducing  tbe 
price  of  conla.  In  order  to  puoish  the  combined  coal- 
Buuters,  wo  atrongly  recommend  the  use  of  Newcastle 
Mal%  which  only  require  a  fair  trial  to  conrince  any  one 
tbst  they  arc,  at  tlie  present  relatiye  price,  much  more 
cconosaical  than  tbe  brat  Scotch  coals.  It  has  been  satis- 
ftdorily  aacortainedy  in  iron  making,  that  three  qunrten 
of  a  ton  of  Newcastle  coab  are  equal  to  one  ton  o(  Scotch 
csals ;  and,  far  economical  purposes,  we  are  satisfied  tliat 
thediiference  is  much  greater. 

Pabjsh  Boads. — Kumerons  complaints  exist  as  to 
the  maimer  in  which  pariah  roads  are  maintained,  and 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  funds.  Those 
who  eontribate  the  whole  money  have  not  the  slightest 
eontrol  over  its  expenditure,  ana  are  never  even  informed 
vhat  is  done  with  their  money.  The  tax  is  levied 
seeording  to  the  number  of  horses,  or  more  generally 
ploughs,  kept  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  parish ;  and  a 
iaod  proprietor,  if  non-resident,  does  not  pay  anything. 
The  proprietors,  however,  have  the  aole  control  of  the 
eolleetioDa^  The  oonsequenoe  is,  that  the  funds,  instead 
of  being  enapioyed  usefully  for  the  parish,  are  expended 
in  improTing  the  roads  running  through  the  properties 
<f  the  most  influential  proprietors ;  and  the  grossest  en- 
croachments on  the  parodiial  roads,  if  made  by  such  a 
proprietor  are  overiooked.  We  know,  for  example^  one 
iDstanee  of  a  proprietor — ^who  calla  himaelf  a  Liberal 
too— in  the  puiah  of  Athelstaaeford,  in  East  Lothian, 
baring  drawn  a  wall  across  neariy  one-half  of  the  public 
road  at  his  porter's  lodge,  to  give  the  road  the  appear- 
ance of  an  approach  to  his  own  mansion ;  and  that  en- 
croaehment  has  remained  for  years  unchallenged — his 
nei^hbonr  landlords  not  being  residait,  and  taking  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  believe  that,  in  every 
parish,  similar  encroaehments  and  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  funds  oonld  be  pointed  out. 

Gkxekai.  Assemblt.^A  schism  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  with  regard  to  the  Moderatorship  of  next  As- 
scnbly.  Dr  Lee,  who,  it  was  understood,  had  been 
aiTMd  on  by  all  parties,  though  a  Tory,  is  not  suflS- 
draily  rabid  for  some  of  our  Churchmen,  thoujrhaflfect. 
ing  to  hold  Liberal  opinions ;  and  hence,  Dr  Gardiner, 
a  man  according  to  their  own  miud,  has  been  set  uj)  in 
oppotitioiu  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  odium  theohgicum  will  not  be  absent  on 
cither  side. 

The  Lord  Advocate  Murray  has  met  his  constituents 
at  Leith,  but  has  given  little  satisfaction.  He  is  one  of 
the  Whiga  who  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  leisure  to 
ftndf  such  questions  as  the  Ballot,  Triennial  Parlia- 
ncnts.  Church  Rates,  the  Pension  List,  and  the  Volun- 
tary  SyaUm.  Lord  William  Bentinck  is  in  a  similar 
predicament,  and  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  way  to 
a  Bwre  Liberal  representative  at  next  election.  He  is  for 
qtdaquenniai  Parliaments,  reforming  the  House  of  Lords 
by  awking  more  Peers,  and  has  rather  a  short  memoiy 
Rgarding  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on  the  Pension 
Lilt,  Tithes,  Ac  Poor  Lord  Dalmeny  is,  however, 
«ill  more  to  be  pitied ;  his  constituents  at  Dunfermline 
ast  having  hesitated  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  him 
Vifars  his  ftoe.  His  abortive  attempt  to  answer  Mr 
Grate*s  speech  last  session  on  the  Ballot  has  not  been  for- 
fatten.  Sir  Henry  Pamell  also  was  anything  but  well 
received  at  Dundee ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated 
that  soeh  of  tbe  Scottish  Whig  Members  as  have  ?en- 
tarad  to  render  an  account  ot  their  stewardship  to  their 
csasiitasotsb  have  met  with  but  an  indifferent  recep. 
^— ■  If  they  whh  to  keep  their  seats  they  must  move 
Arwttd  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 

Mr  Feargoa  0*Connor  addressed  a  numerous  meeting, 
laiadpally  of  tbe  working  classes.  In  the  Cowgate  Chapel, 
Bdiahttffh,  en  the  evening  of  the  14th  December.  The 
principal  topics  of  his  address  were  Universal  Suffrage, 
the  Ballet,  Rtfomof  the  Peer%  and  the  Voluntary 


System.  He  was  listened  to  wiih  the  Utmost  attention 
and  repeatedly  cheered  during  his  speech,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  two  hours.  He  speaks  with  great  readiness, 
and  oocaaionally  with  much  eloquence.  Nearly  3000 
persona  were  present  Mr  O'Connor  is  on  a  tour  of 
agitation  through  the  Scottish  towns. 

East  Lotuian..»A  requisition  haa  been  got  up  to 
Lord  Ramsay  to  stand  as  candidate  for  this  county  at 
next  election,  against  Mr  Ferguspn  of  Raith.  As  waa 
to  be  expected,  the  Tories  have  made  up  their  differences 
and  united  in  their  opposition.  We  believe,  however, 
that,  although  the  contest  will  be  severe,  Mr  Ferguson 
will  carry  his  election ;  the  only  thing  that  can  defeat 
him  will  be  the  want  of  the  BalloU  Here,  as  elsewheie, 
many  of  the  tenantry  of  Tory  landlords  neither  see  the 
expediency,  nor  ind(«d  the  morality  of  supporting  Whig- 
gery,  at  the  expense  of  ruin  to  themselves  and  families. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  of  Tory  denomination  could  do 
them  less  ill  than  thrir  landlords  could  in  a  few  months ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  electors  are  to  fight 
defenceless,  for  those  who  are  to  derive  the  benefit,  and 
yet  withhold  the  shield. 

IRELAND. 

The  National  Association  have  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  against  1.ord  Lyndhurst,  which  must  render  it 
difficult  for  him  ever  to  hold  office  as  a  ministor,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr  Boyce,  a  ProtesUnt  gentleman  of  large 
fortune  in  Wexfbid,  and  seconded  by  Mr  0*Connell  u- 
«That  it  having  been  asceruiued  that  Lord  Baron 
Lyndhurst  haa  asserted  in  his  place,  as  a  Meniber  of 
Parliament,  that  the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Irish  prople,  are  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  language, 
and  aliens  in  religion  from  tbe  British  people,  we  deem 
it  a  sacred  duty,  solemnly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  entire 
British  nation,  to  proclaim  our  deep  conviction,  that  tbe 
said  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  an  enemy,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  tbe  peace  of  Ireland,  to  the  stability  of  the  con- 
nection between  these  countries,  to  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  safety  of  the  throne.*' 

Another  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of 
tithes.  Patrick  Dwyer,  who  was  imprisoned  for  tithea 
due  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Coote,  a  clergyman  of  Kildare,  lately 
died  in  jail.  An  immense  funeial  procession  attended 
his  corpse  from  Dublin  to  Kildare.  Dwyer  has  left  a 
wife  and  family,  for  whom  we  hope  the  Kstablishment 
will  provide. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
issuing  writs  of  rebellion  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  has 
been  established  to  be  erroneous,  the  di  fenders  not  having 
received  the  various  notices  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  to  which  they  were,  by  law  and  immemorial  prac- 
tice, entitled.  The  contcquences  of  this  blunder  to  the 
clergymen,  on  whose  suit  the  writs  were  issued,  will  be 
most  serious.  Several  hundieds  of  such  writs  have  been 
issued,  lives  have  beeu  sacrificed  in  executing  them,  sales 
have  taken  place,  and  numerous  penous  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  virtue  of  them.  All  the  persons  aggrieved, 
have,  of  course,  good  actions  for  damages  against  the 
plaintiffs. 

Seveial  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  tithe  salea 
during  the  month  ;  but  in  not  a  single  instance  has  any 
article  been  sold.  During  the  lust  18  months,  upwards 
of  20,000  persons  have  Leen  prosecuted  for  non-payment 
of  Tithef. 

The  run  on  the  Irish  Banks  has  stopped.  A  letter  from 
Mr  OXonnell,  aa  Governor  of  the  National  Bank,  had  a 
coueidcrable  effect  in  producing  this  resulL  Tbe  run 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Tories,  for  a  political 
purpose. 

The  OTonnell  Subscription  raised  in  Great  Britain  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  tbe  Dublin 
election  petition,  haa  been  closed,  and  the  net  amount  re- 
mitted to  Mr  0*ConnelI  is  £8.489 :  16 : 2.  The  Justico 
rent  amounts  to  from  £300  to  £400  a-wcek.  The  Tory 
tactics,  of  defeating  their  antagonists,  by  involving  them 
in  expense,  are  not  therefore  likely  to  be  attended  with 
auccess.  The  Dublin  ElecUon  cost  the  Cariton  Club 
puree  £46.000,  the  greater  proporUon  of  which  waa  ex. 
pcnded  in  bribery. 
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THE  CONTINENT. 

9iuVCB«-*-Th6  conquest  of  Algien  is  likely  to  prove 
as  troublesome  and  expensive  to  France  as  most  of  our 
oologies  are  to  Britain.  To  secure  its  quiet  possowrion, 
t^e  French  have  thought  it  necessary  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  an  expedition 
VBS  fitted  out  to  take  the  town  of  Constantino.  The 
army^  however,  partly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea* 
ther,  became  completely  disorganized  on  the  route, 
plundered  the  baggage,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Constan* 
tine,  finding  the  Arabs  prepared  for  resistance,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main^ 
commenced  a  retreat,  which  proved  most  disastrous.  It 
is  admitted,  in  the  French  official  account,  that,  of  7000 
men,  who  formed  the  expedition,  only  4000  reached  Con- 
stantino ;  but  how  many  returned  we  are  not  told.  The 
French,  however,  seem  to  have  run  imminent  danger 
of  being  actually  cut  off  by  the  Arab  horse,  of  whom 
iram  10,000  to  12,000  were  in  pursuit.  This  defeat,  so 
nnlooked  for,  has  produced  the  utmost  sensation  in  Paris, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  £stal  to  the  present 
Ministry,  and  we  trust  also  to  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philippe.  As  is  well  known,  he  is  no  fovourite  with  the 
anny,  and  the  recent  disaster  will  not  add  to  his  popu- 
larity. Prince  Poiignac,  having  been  relessed  from  Ham 
two  years  before  his  period  of  imprisonment  expired,  has 
come  to  England.  He  has  been  graciously  received  at 
Court,  and  is  feted  by  our  nobility.  Fieschi  lost  his 
head,  although  he  did  not  commit  a  crime  of  one-tenth 
of  the  atrocity  of  that  perpetrated  by  Poiignac ;  for,  if 
one  or  two  lives  were  sacrificed  by  theformer,  thouBands 
fell  victims  to  the  policy  of  the  latter.  But  our  aristo- 
cracy sympathize  with  Poiignac  in  his  sufferings,  while 
they  execrate  the  memorv  of  FieschL  There  is  yet  a 
chapter  in  the  criminal  code  to  be  written— the  penalties 
of  treason  by  rulers  against  the  people. 

Spain. — The  accounts  from  Spain  are  lo  contradictory 
that  it  is  uselcts  to  report  them.  One  day  Goma  is  in 
full  retreat :  next  day  Madrid  is  alarmed  lest  he  make  a 
dash  upon  the  city.  Bilboa  appears,  however,  to  make 
•A  serious  resistance,  greater  than  the  miserable  troops 
arrayed  against  it  can  overcome. 

Portugal. — There  apprars  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Don  Miguel  is  about  to  make  another  attempt  to 
regain  the  throne  of  PortugaL  We  hope  the  Portuguese 
will  be  allowed  this  time  to  fight  the  matter  ftirly  out, 
without  the  interference  of  any  of  those  condoiiierij 
who  are  so  ready,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  to  join  in  any 
quan-el  for  pay  and  rations.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  every  country  has  as  good  a  government  as 
the  people,  taken  generally,  deserve ;  and  that  tyranny, 
as  it  is  the  consequence,  so  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  just 
punishment  of  pusillanimity. 

HoLLAMD.— The  Dutch  Government  has  been  forced 
to  admit  its  inability  to  discharge  its  pecuniary  engage- 
[ments  regularly.  This  is  the  result  of  his  Majesty  of 
,liolland*s  otwtinacy  on  the  Belgian  question. 

*  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

'Van  Buren,  who  adopts  generally  the  same  policy, 
^c'tpecially  on  the  banking  question,  aa  General  Jackson, 
v74i  are  happy  to  observe,  is  likely  to  be  the  new  Presi- 
.•  ent.  The  pressure  on  the  money  market  still  contl- 
unes,  though  with  less  severity.  The  surplus  revenue 
of  the  Government  continues  to  increase,  and  measures 
are  in  progress  to  effect  its  distribution  among  the  differ, 
ent  butes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
each  state  sends  to  Congress. 

TRADE  AND  mTnUFACTURES. 

We  regret  to  sute  that,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districu  have  been  far 
Jron  favourable.  We  hope  that  the  prospeiity,  which 
has  ezisied  for  a  longer  period  than  at  any  time  during 
the  prseent  centuiy,  has  not  terminated.  The  state  of 
the  cunsncy,  jomed  with  the  poitentous  anpect  of  ths 


political  borison,  has  iaducsd  both  buyers  a»d  sellers  (• 
contract  their  business  as  much  as  possible  i  while  the 
operatives,  pressed  by  a  higher  price  of  food  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  accustomed  to,  ars  making 
every  effort  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages,  precisely  when  the 
diminished  profits  of  their  masters  lender  thras  unable, 
or,  at  least,  most  reluctant  to  comply  with  their  demands. 
Hence  strikes,  throwing  thousands  of  worksMn  idle,  have 
taken  place  in  various  branches  of  trade.  The  iron 
masters  have  been  among  the  ftist  to  take  alarm.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  iron  masters,  held  at  Newpool,  on 
the  3d.  December,  (t  was  determined  to  blow  out  twenty, 
one  furnaces  in  South  Wales,  and  otherwiss  to  reduce  the 
manufacture  one-fifth  from  ths  16th  Deoember  to  the 
31st  March  next.  The  Scotch  iron  masters  have  ceme  to  a 
similar  resolution ;  so  that,  including  the  twenty-uine 
furnaces  already  out  of  blast  in  Staffoidshire  and  Sltrop- 
shirc^  there  will  be  no  fewer  than  sixty  blast  furnaces 
extinguished  for  three  months  certain,  and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  iron  produced,  of  4500  tons 
a- week. 

Another  symptom  of  the  bad  feeling  of  the  operatives 
in  England  is,  the  incendiary  fires  which  have  taken 
placCb  On  the  10th  December  the  extensive  cotton  factory 
of  Messis  Faukner  &  Owen,  Manchester,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  firei  but  the  spectators,  instead  of  assbting  the 
firemen,  '*  manifested  their  fiendish  glee  at  the  progress 
of  destruction,  by  loudly  cheering  whenever  a  falling 
wall  gave  indication  that  the  fire  was  still  doing  Us 
work.**  The  proprietors  of  this  foctory  had  quarrelled 
with  their  regular  workmen  and  had  engaged  new  hands, 
to  protect  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  quarter  them 
in  the  building. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  aeoonnts  of  the  crops  this  year,  new  that  Ume  has 
been  allowed  to  judge  of  their  quantity  and  qoality,  is 
the  most  lamentable  that  has  occurred  during  our  ex* 
perienoe.  To  avoid  any  charge  of  exaggeration,  we  aball 
confine  ourselves  to  copying  the  reports  of  our  provincial 
contemporariea  From  Fifeshirsy  it  is  stated,  under  date^ 
30th  November,  that  very  little  wheat  has  been  suwn-^ 
not  one-tenth  ot  the  usual  breadth— >and  from  the  wetness 
of  the  ground,  much  must  remsln  for  spring  sowing,  it 
being  impossible  to  plough  the  bean  land ;  and  the  potato 
land  generally  is  also  in  a  very  damp  stata  The  last 
crop  of  wheat  has  turned  out  not  much  more  than  half 
an  average,  and  barley  is  also  deficient.  Oats,  in  point 
of  quantity,  are  abundant ;  but  that  crop,  as  well  as  beans^ 
peas,  and  potatoes,  have  suffered  severely  by  the  rains^ 
winds,  and  frost.  From  Kincardineshire,  it  is  reported, 
the  young  wheat  does  not  look  well ;  the  deficiency  of 
grain  and  pulse  crops  is  great,  and  potatoes  have  received 
much  damage.  The  account  from  Strathmore  is  not 
more  favourable.  In  all  the  higher  districts  of  Scou 
land,  much  ot  the  crops  remained  in  the  field,  and  there 
were  even  considerable  patches  unshorn  in  the  beginning 
of  December.  Taking  it  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the 
latest,  most  expensive,  and  deficient  hanrrsts  we  have  ha«i 
for  many  yiMis.  In  invemess-shire,  the  crop  is  said  to 
have  proved  a  complete  failure.  Prices  can  hardly  fail  to 
rise  duriu;;  spring  4  and  should  dear  food  and  low  vragea 
be  combine  J,  the  questions  of  the  Reform  of  the  Lrf>rds 
and  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  will  be  disGu^sed  in  a  move 
efficient  and  more  intelligible  manner  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

Meanwhile,  the  Com  Laws  are  marked  oat  for  popvlar 
vengeance.  An  Association,  at  the  head  of  which  ia  Air 
Hume,  Colonel  Thompson,  Mr  Roebuck,  and  sevcial 
other  Members  of  Parliament,  has  been  formed  for  their 
repeal ;  and  throughout  the  eauntry,  the  spirit  of  hestiliKyy 
which  the  low  prices  of  late  years  had  laid  dormaoty  is 
agam  exhibiting  itself^  All  the  efforts  of  ths  aristocracy 
will  not  be  able  to  mainuin  the  laws  against  the  imporu 
atiun  of  food  in  their  present  state ;  and  the  souner  tbay 
are  abolishsdy  it  will  be  the  better  tor  ail  partisii 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

LITERARY  CONNEXIONS  OR  ACQUAINTANCES. 


It  was  in  the  year  1801  ^whilst  yet  at  school,  that 
I  made  my  first  literary  acquaintance.    This  was 
with  a  gentleman  now  dead^  and  little,  at  any 
time,  hnown  in  the  literary  world ;  indeed,  not 
at  aU ;  for  his  authorship  was  confined  to  a  de- 
partment of  religious  literature  as  ohscure  and 
as  narrow  in  its  influence  as  any  that  can  he 
named — ^riz.   Swedenborgianism.      Already,  on 
the  bare  mention  of  that  word,  a  presumption 
arises  against  any  man,  that,  writing  much  (or 
writing  at  all)  for  a  body  of  doctrines  so  ap- 
parently crazy  as  those  of  Mr  Swedenborg,  a 
man  must  have  bid  adieu  to  all  good  sense  and 
manlinefls  of  mind.    Indeed,  this  is  so  much  of  a 
settled  case,  that  even  to  have  written  agaitist 
Mr  Swedenborg  would  be  generally  viewed  as  a 
suspiciona  act,  requiring  explanation,  and  not 
very  easily  admitting  of  it.    Mr  Swedenborg  I 
rail  him,  because  I  understand  that  his  title  to 
call  himself  '^  Baron"  is  imaginary ;  or  rather  he 
never  did  call  himself  by  any  title  of  honour — 
that  mistake  having  originated  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers in  this  country  who  have  chosen  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  "  Honourable"  and  as  the  ''Baron" 
Swedenborg,  by  way  of  translating,  to  the  ear  of 
England,  some  one  or  other  of  those  irrepresent- 
able  distinctions — LegaiiontRath,  Ho/rath,  &c. — 
which  are  tossed  about  with  so  much  profusion  in 
the  courts  of  continentalEurope,  on  both  sides  the 
Baltic.  For  myself,  I  cannot  think  myself  qualified 
to  speak  of  any  man's  writings  without  a  regular 
examination  of  some  one  or  two  among  those  which 
his  admirers  regard  as  his  best  performances. 
Yet,  as  any  happened  to  fall  in  my  way,  I  have 
l<K>ked  into  them ;  and  the  impression  left  upon 
my  mind  was  certainly  not  favourable  to  their 
anthor.    They  laboured,  to  my  feeling,  with  two 
opposite  qualities  of  annoyance,  but  which  I  be- 
lieve not  uncommonly  found  tmited  in  lunatics — 
extesdve  dnlness  or  matter-of-factness  in  the 
execution,  with  excessive  extravagance  in  the 
conceptions.    The  result,  at  least,  was  most  un- 
^PP7^  for,  of  all  writers,  Swedenborg  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  heard  of  who  has  contrived  to 
strip  even  the  shadowy  world  beyond  the  grave  of 
all  its  mystery  and  all  its  awe.    From  the  very 
heaven  of  heavens,  he  has  rent  away  the  veil ;  no 
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need  for  seraphs  to  "  tremble  while  they  gaze  ; 
for  the  familiarity  with  which  all  objects  are  in- 
vested, makes  it  impossible  that  even  poor  mor- 
tals should  find  any  reason  to  tremble.  Until  I 
saw  this  book,  I  had  not  conceived  it  possible 
to  carry  an  atmosphere  so  earthy,  and  steaming 
with  the  vapours  of  earth,  into  regions  which,  by 
early  connexion  in  our  infant  thoughts  with  th» 
sanctities  of  death,  have  a  hold  upon  the  reve- 
rential affections  such  as  they  rarely  lose.  In 
this  view,  I  should  conceive  that  Swedenborg,  if  it 
were  at  all  possible  for  him  to  become  a  popular 
author,  would,  at  the  same  time,  become  im- 
mensely mischievous.  He  would  dereligionize 
men  beyond  all  other  authors  whatsoever. 

Little  could  this  character  of  Swedenborg's  writ- 
ings—this,  indeed,  least  of  all—have  been  sus- 
pected from  the  temper,  mind,  or  manners  of  my 
new  friend.    He  was  the  most  spiritual-looking, 
the  most  saintly  in  outward  aspect,  of  all  hu- 
man beings  whom  I  have  known  throughout  life. 
He  was  rather  tall,  pale,  and  thin ;  the  most  un- 
fleshly,  the  most  of  a  sublimated  spirit  dwelling 
already  more  than  half  in  some  purer  world,  that 
a  poet  could  have  imagined.    He  was  already 
aged  when  I  first  knew  him — a  clei^jyman  of 
the    Church    of   England;    which    may    seem 
strange  in  connexion  with  his  Swedenborgianism, 
but  he  was  however  so.     He  was  rector  of  a  larg 
parish  in  a  large  town,  the  more  active  duties  of 
which  parish  were  discharged  by  his  curate  ;  but 
much  of  the  duties  within  the  church  were  still 
discharged  by  himself,  and  with  such  exemplary 
zeal  that  his  parishioners,  afterwards  celebrat- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary,  or  golden  jubilee  of 
his  appointment  to  the  living,  (the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  is  called  in  Germany  the  silver — ^the 
fiftieth,  the  golden  jubilee,)  went  farther  than  is 
usual,  in  giving  a  public  expression  and  a  perma- 
nent shape  to  their  sentiments  of  love  and  venera- 
tion. I  am  surprised,  on  reflection,  that  this  vene- 
rable clergyman  should  have  been  unvexed  by 
Episcopal  censures.    He  might,  and  I  dare  say 
would,  keep  back  the  grosser  parts  of  Swedenborg^a 
views  from  a  public  display  ;  but,  in  one  point,  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  a  man  so  conscientious  to 
make  a  compromise  between  bis  ecclesiastical 
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duty  and  his  private  belief;  for  I  have  smce 
founds  though  I  did  not  then  know  it^  that  Swe- 
denborg  held  a  very  peculiar  crted  on  (hf  ar^- 
tide  of  atonement.  From  the  alight  pamphlet 
which  let  me  into  this  secret  I  could  not  accu- 
rately collect  the  exact  distinctions  of  his  creed; 
bvt  it  was  very  diSpreot  frpm  that  of  the  English 
Church, 

^    However,  zny  friend  oontiniied  unvexed  for  a 
good  deal  more  than  fifty  years,  enjoying  that 
peace,  external  as  well  as  intemi^  ^}iich,  by  so 
eminent  a  title,  belonged  to  a  spirit  so  evangeli- 
cally meek  and  dove-like.    I  mention  him  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  describing  his  interesting  houM 
and  household,  so  different  from  all  which  belong 
to  this  troubled  age,  and  his  impressive  style  of 
living.    T%e  house  seemed  almost  monastic ;  and 
yet  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest, 
busiest,  noisiest  towns   in   England;    and   the 
•vhole  household  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of 
their  places  in  some  Vandyke,  or  even  some 
.Titian  picture,  from  a  forgotten  century  and 
another  climate*      On  knocking  at  the  door, 
.  which  Qf  itself  seemed  an  outrage  to  the  spirit  of 
quietness  which  brooded  over  the  place,  you 
.  ipere  received  by  an  ancient  man-servant  in  the 
^  Aob^  livery  which  belonged  traditionally  to  Mr 

CI '9  family;  for  he  was  of  a  gentleman's 

descent,  ^pd  had  had  the  most  finished  education 
0f  a  gentleman.    This  venerable  old  butler  put 
.me  In  piind  always,  by  his  noiseless  steps,  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  where  the  porter  or  usher 
walked  about  in  shoes  that  were  shod  with  felt, 
lest  any  ri|de  echoes  might  be  roused.  An  ancient 
housekeeper  was  equally  venerable,  equally  gentle 
in  her  deportment,  quiet  in  her  movements,  and 
.inaudible  in  her  tread.    One  or  other  of  these 
upper  domestics — for  the  others  rarely  crossed 
'my  path — ^ushered  me  always  into  some  room  ex- 
pressing, by  its  furniture,  its  pictures,  and  its 
coloured  windows,  the  solemn  tranquillity  which, 
.  for  half  a  century,  had  reigned  in  that  mansion. 
Among  the  pictures  were  more  than  one  of  St. 
.John,  the  beloved  apostle,  by  Italian  n^asters. 
'Neither  the  features  nor  the  expression  were 

very  wide  of  Mr  CI 's  own  countenance ;  and, 

had  it  been  possible  to  forget  the  gross  character 
Qf  Swedenborg's  reveries,  or  to  substitute  for 
these  fleshly  dreams  the  awful  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  one  might  have  imagined  easily  that 
the  pure,  saintly,  and  childlike  evangelist  had 
been  once  again  recalled  to  this  earth — and  that 
this  most  quiet  of  mansions  was  some  cell  in 
.  the  island  of  Patmos.  Whence  came  the  stained 
glass  of  the  windows,  I  know  pot ;  and  whether 
it  were  stained  or  painted.  The  revolutions  of 
that  art  are  ki|own  from  Horace  Walpole's  ac- 
count ;  and^  nine  years  after  this  period,  I  found 
'that^  In  Birmingham,  where  the  art  of  staining 
glass  was  chiefly  practised,  no  trifling  sum  w^s 
charged  even  for  a  vulgar  lacing  of  no  great 
breadth  round  a  few  drawing-room  windows, 
which  one  of  my  friends  thought  fit  to  introduce 
'  as  au  embellishment.  These  windows,  however, 
'  of  my  clerical  friend  were  really  "  itoried  win- 
dows," having  Scriptural  histories  represented 


upon  them.  A  crowning  ornament  to  the  library 
or  principal  room,  was  a  sweet-toned  organ,  an- 
cient, and  elaborately  carved  in  its  wood- work, 
at  which  niy  venerable  friend  readily  sate  down, 
and  performed  the  music  of  anthems  as  often  as 
I  asked  him — sometimes  accompanying  it  with 
his  voiee,  whieh  was  tremulous  from  old  age,  but 
neither  originally  unmufical^  nor  (as  might  be 
perceived)  untrained. 

Often,  from  the  storms  and  uproars  of  this 
world,  J  have  looked  back  upon  this  most  quiet 
and  I  believe  most  innocent  abode,  (had  I  said 
saintly,  I  should  hardly  have  erred,)  connecting  it 
in  thought  with  Little  Gidding,  the  famous  mansion 
(in  Huntingdonshire,  I  believe)  of  the  Farrers — 
an  interesting  family  io  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Of  the  Farrers  there  is  a  long 
and  circumstantial  biographical  account,  and  of 
the  conventual  discipline  maintained  at  Little 
Gidding.  Fpr  many  years,  it  was  the  rule  at  Gid- 
ding— and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Farrers  to  hav* 
tr<insmitted  that  practice  through  succeeding 
centuries — ^that  a  musical  or  cathedral  service 
should  be  going  on  at  every  hour  of  night  and 
day  in  the  chapel  of  the  mansion.  J4et  the 
traveller,  at  what  hour  he  would,  morning  or  even- 
ing, summer  or  winter,  and  in  what  generation 
or  century  soever^  happen  to  knock  at  the  gate 
of  Little  Gidding,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Nicholas 
Farrer — a  sublime  purpose — that  always  he  should 
hear  the  blare  of  the  organ,  sending  upwards 
its  surging  volumes  of  melody,  God's  worship  for 
ever  proceeding,  anthemi  of  praise  forever  ascend- 
ing, sJii  jubilates  echoing  witliout  end  or  known 
beginning.  One  stream  of  music,  in  fact,  never 
intermitting,  one  vestal  fire  of  devotional  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  was  to  connect  the  beginnings 
with  the  ends  of  generations^  and  to  lii^  one  cen- 
tury into  another,  AUowingfor  the  aterner  asceti- 
cism of  N.  Farrer^ — partly  arising  out  of  the  times, 
partly  out  of  personal  character,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, out  of  his  travels  in  Spain — my  aged  friend's 
arrangement  of  the  day,  and  the  training  of  his 
household,  might  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on 
the  plans  of  Mr  Farrer.  whom,  however,  he  might 
never  have  beard  of»  There  was  also,  in  each 
house,  the  same  union  of  religion  with  some 
cultivation  of  the  ornamental  arts,  or  some  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  them.  In  eadi  case,  a 
monastic  eeverity^  that  might,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  terminated  in  the  gloom  of  a 
Jjfk  Tr»ppe,  had  been  softened,  by  English  so- 
ciality, and  by  the  habits  of  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation,  into  a  devotional  pomp,  reeoncilable  with 
Protestant  views.  When,  however,  remember- 
ing thi9  last  fact  in  Mr  Ql- 's  case,  (the  fact  I 

mean  of  his  liberal  education^)  Ibive  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  possibility  of  one  so  much  adorned 
by  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  high-bred  gen- 
tleman, and  one  so  truly  pioua,  falling  into  the 
groQsnese — almost  the  sen8uality-*-whi^  appears 
to  besiege  the  rieions  of  Sweden|>org'^I  fancy 
that  the  whole  may  be  explained  out  of  the 
same  cause  which  oecaeionally  may  be  descried^ 
through  a  distance  of  two  complete  centurifs,  as 
weighing  heavily  upon  the  Farrers — vis.  the  dire 
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mi  fUOlf'liflB,  wUa  Wialad  by  do  InL. 
tati«M  aiftlMv  of  kopa  4ur  £8ft»-rao  hopes  from 
amUtion,  ba  fours  fiom  poverlj.  Nooriy  (if  not 
quite)  sixty  yoevs  did  my  ▼enonblo  friend  in- 
iuhtt  the  eame  pers^iuife  houee,  withoat  any  ia- 
cident  more  pereonelly  intereeting  to  himself 
tiuai  a  Gflld  or  a  sere  threat.  And  I  sappoee  that 
keriforted  to  8vedenher^-«>-reluetantly»  perhapiy 
■I  the  firat — ae  to  a  book  of  fairy  talea  oonneeted 
with  his  profeeeional  studies.  And  one  thing  I 
in  bovnd  to  add  in  eandour^  which  may  hare  had 
its  veigfat  with  him,  that^  more  than  onee^  on  oa- 
msUy  turaing  over  a  volume  of  SwedenbOrg^ 
I  have  certainly  found  most  earious  and  felioi- 
.toiii  paasagos  of  comment — ^passages  which  ex. 
trasted  a  kiilUant  meaningfrom  numbers,  eircum- 
staaces^  oa  trivial  aoeidents^  apparently  without 
sigfriiicanoe  or  object^  and  gave  to  thingSy  without 
a  place  or  a  habitation  in  the  eritie's  regard^  a 
Taloe  as  bieroglyphies  or  crjrptical  eypherSj 
which  struek  me  as  elaborately  ingenious.  This 
ackaeidedgment  I  make  not  so  much  in  praise  of 
fiwsdenborg^  whom  I  mast  stHl  continue  to  think 
a  madnwB*  aa  in  excuse  fsr  Mr  CI  ■■  .  It  may 
ssnly  bo  anpposed  that  a  person  of  Mr  CI— 
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sepaideiatlon  and  authority  was  not  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  genend  body  of  the  Sweden- 
borgiana*     At  his  motion  it  was,  I  believe^  that 


a  seeiety  was  formed  for  procuring  and  en- 
coaragioff  a  trandatioa  into  Bn||^h  of  Bweden- 
bofg's  entire  works,  most  of  which  are  written 
in  Latin,  fieveral  of  these  translations  are  un. 
denteed  to  have  been  executed  personally  by 
Bfr  CI  ■  ■ ;  and  in  this  obscure  way,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  he  may  have  been  an  extensive 
author.  Bat  it  riiews  the  upright  character  of 
the  man,  tiiat  never,  in  one  instance,  did  he 
sedt  to  bias  n^  opinions  in  this  direction.  Upon 
every  other  sabject,  he  trustedmeconfidentially-p^ 
and,  notwitfastaading  my  boyish  years,  (15-^16^) 
as  his  equsL  His  r^fard  for  me,  when  thrown 
by  aeeidMit  in  his  way,  had  arhmn  upon  his 
Botioe  of  my  fervent  simpHeity,  and  my  un- 
nsual  thoagktfiilnees.  Upon  these  merits,  I  had 
gained  the  henourahle  distinction  of  a  general 
invitation  to  his  house,  without  exception  as 
to  days  and  hears,  when  few  others  could  boast 
of  any  admission  at  all.  The  conunon  groand 
on  which  we  met  was  literature— imore  espe- 
ciaUy  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature;  and 
muck  he  exerted  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  the  pu« 
■est  eenrtesy,  to  meet  my  eaimation  upon  these 
temes.  Bat  the  intereet  on  his  part  was  too 
erideatly  a  secondary  intereet  in  me  for  whom 
he  talked,  and  not  in  the  sabject:  he  spoke 
much  from  numory,  es  it  were  of  thiags  that  he 
had  once  felt,  and  little  from  issmediate  sym- 
pathy with  the  aatiiov ;  and  his  aaimetion  was 
artificial,  though  his  soarteey,  which  prompted 
the  edbrt,  was  the  truest  and  most  unaffscted 
pos^Me.  The  connexion  between  us  must  have 
been  interesting  to  an  observer ;  for,  though  I 
caewet  eay  with  Wordaworth  of  old  Daniel  and 
his  gtandsoa,  that  these  were  **  ninety  good 
years  e#  fair  and  fisal  weather^'  between  as,  therp 
however,  sixty,  I  imagine,  at  tiie  least; 


whilst,  as  a  bond  of  eonneidonj  Ihere  was  nothing 
at  all  that  I  knpw  of  beyond  a  eemmea  tendency 
to  reverie,  which  is  a  bad  link  for  a  $oeuil  con- 
nexion. The  little  ardour,  meantime^  with  which 
he  had,  for  many  years,  participated  in  the  in- 
teieete  of  tkm  world  or  ill  that  it  inherits,  vas 
now  rapidly  departing.  Daily  and  consciously 
he  was  loosening  all  tiee  which  bound  him  to 
earlier  recollections  i  end  in  particular,  I  re- 
member^-«beeau8e  the  instance  was  connected 
with  my  last  farewell  visit  asitproved-*-thatfor 
some  time  he  was  engaged  daily  in  renouncing 
with  solemnity,  (though  often  enough  in  cheer- 
ful words,)  book  after  book  of  classical  liters 
ture,  in  which  he  had  once  taken  particular  de- 
light, ^veral  of  these,  after  taking  his  flnal 
glance  at  a  few  passages  to  which  a  pencil  re^ 
ference  in  the  margin  pointed  his  eye,  he  de- 
livered to  me  as  memorials  in  time  to  come  of 
himself.  The  last  of  the  books  given  to  me 
.  underthese  circumstances,  wasaGreek^'Odyssey" 
in  Clarke's  edition.  ''  ThU,"  said  he,  "  is  near- 
ly the  sole  book  remaining  to  me  of  my  daesical 
Ubrary-i^wbieh,  for  some  years,  I  have  been  dis- 
persing amongst  my  friends.  Homer  I  retained 
to  the  last,  and  the  '  Odyssey'  by  preference  to 
the  ^  Iliad,'  both  in  oempliance  wiik  my  own  taste, 
and  because  this  very  copy  was  my  chosen  oonb- 
panion  for  evening  amusement  during  my  fresh- 
man's term  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge-^ 
whither  I  went  early  in  the  spring  of  1743. 
Your  own  favourite  Greeiaa  is  Euripides ;  but 
etill  you  must  valu»«*we  must  all  value— -Homer. 
I  even,  old  as  I  am,  could  still  read  him  with 
delight ;  and  as  long  as  any  merely  human  com- 
position ought  to  occupy  my  time,  I  should  have 
made  an  excepUon  in  behalf  of  this  soUtaiy  au- 
thor* But  I  am  a  soldier  of  Christ ;  the  enemy, 
the  last  enemy,  cannot  be  far  off;  iareinai  coJ/»- 
gere  is,  at  my  ag6,  the  watchword  for  every 
faithful  sentinel,  hourly  to  keep  watch  and  ward, 
to  wait,  and  to  be  vigilant.  This  very  day,  I 
have  taken  my  farewell  glance  at  Homer ;  for  I 
must  no  more  be.  fpund  SQsking  my  pleasure 
amongsi  the  works  of  u^ux ;  and,  that  I  may  not 
be  tempted  to  break  my  resolution,  I  make  over 
this  my  last  book  to  you."  Words  to  this  ef- 
fect, uttered  with  his  usual  solemnity,  accom- 
panied his  gift ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  add« 
ed,  without  any  eeparate  eonuneat,  a  little  pocket 
Virgil — ^the  one  edited  by  Alexander  Cunning, 
ham,  the  bitter  antagonist  of  Bentley-^with  a 
few  annotations  placed  at  the  end.  The  act 
was  in  itself  a  solemn  one ;  eomethiag  like  taking 
the  veil  for  a  nan^w^a  final  abjuration  of  the 
world's  giddy  agitations.  And  yet  to  him^*-«l« 
ready  and  for  so  long  a  time  Unked  so  feebly 
to  anytiung  that  eoald  be  ceUed  the  werid,  and 
living  in  a  seclusion  so  profound««>4t  was  but  as  if 
an  anchorite  should  retire  from  his  outer  to  hie 
inner  cell.  Me,  however,  it  impresssd  pewer- 
^lUy  in  afler  years;  becaase  this  act  of  self»de« 
dieation  to  the  next  world,  and  of  parting  from 
the  iatellectaal  luxiiries  of  this,  waa  also,  in  fact, 
though  neither  of  us  at  the  time  knew  it  to  be 

such,  the  ecene  of  his  final  parting  with  myself 

Fa 
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Immediately  after  his  solemn  speech  on  pre- 
senting me  with  the  "  Odyssey,"  he  sat  down  to 
the  organ,  sang  a  hymn  or  two,  then  chanted 
part  of  the  liturgy,  and  finaUy,  at  my  request, 
performed  the  anthem  so  well  known  in  the 
English  Church  service— the  collect  for  the 
seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity — (Lord  of  aU power 
and  mighty  dfc.)  It  was  summer— about  half 
after  nine  in  the  evening;  the  light  of  day  was 
still  lingering,  and  just  strong  enough  to  illu. 
minate  the  Crucifixion,  the  Stoning  of  the  Proto- 
martyr,  and  other  grand  emblazonries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  adorned  the  rich  windows 
of  his  library.  Knowing  the  early  hours  of  his 
household,  I  now  received  his  usual  fervent 
adieus — which,  without  the  words,  had  the  sound 
and  effect  of  a  benediction — felt  the  warm  pros, 
sure  of  his  hand,  saw  dimly  the  outline  of  his 
venerable  figure,  more  dimly  his  saintly  counte- 
nance, and  quitted  that  gracious  presence,  which, 
in  this  world,  I  was  destined  no  more  to  revisit. 
The  nightwas  one  in  the  first  half  of  July  1809;  in 
the  second  half  of  which,  or  very  early  in  August, 
I  quitted  school  clandestinely,  and  consequently 

the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  CI •    Some  years 

after,  I  saw  his  death  announced  in  all  tlie  pub- 
lic journals,  as  having  occurred  at  Leamington 
Spa,  then  in  the  springtime  of  its  medicinal  re- 
putation. Farewell,  early  friend !  holiest  of 
men  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet !  Yes,  I 
repeat,  thirty-five  years  are  past  since  then, 
and  I  have  yet  seen  few  men  approaching  to  this 
venerable  clergyman  in  paternal  benignity— none 
certainly  in  child-like  purity,  apostolic  holiness, 
or  in  perfect  alienation  of  heart  from  the  spirit 
of  this  fleshly  world. 
I  have  delineated  the  habits  and  character  of 

Mr  CI at  some  length,  chiefly  because  a 

connexion  is  rare  and  interesting  between  parties 
so  widely  asunder  in  point  of  age— one  a  school- 
boy, and  the  other  almost  an  octogenarian :  to 
quote  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
sketches  of  Wordsworth — 

We  tallied  with  open  heart  and  tongue. 

Affectionate  and  free 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  wbs  young 

And  Matthew  seyenty-three. 

I  have  stated  a  second  reason  for  this  record, 

in  the  fact  that  Mr  CI was  the  first  of  my 

friends  who  had  any  connexion  with  the  press. 
At  one  time  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
connexion  was  pretty  extensive,  though  not 
publicly  avowed;  and  so  far  from  being  lucrative, 
that  at  first  I  believe  it  to  have  been  expensive 
to  him ;  and  whatever  profits  might  afterwards 
arise,  were  applied,  as  much  of  his  regular  in- 
come, to  the  benefit  of  others.  Here,  again, 
it  seems  surprising  that  a  spirit  so  beneficent, 
and,  in  the  amplest  sense,  charitable,  could  co- 
alesce in  any  views  with  Swedenborg,  who,  in 
some  senses,  was  not  charitable.  Swedenborg 
had  been  scandalized  by  a  notion  which,  it  seems, 
he  found  prevalent  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
Continent — ^viz.,  that,  if  riches  were  a  drag  and 
and  a  negative  force  on  the  road  to  religious 
.perfection,  poverty  must  be  a  positive  title  per 


Me  to  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Grievously  offended 
with  this  error,  he  came  almost  to  hate  poverty 
as  a  presumptive  indication  of  this  offensive 
heresy ;  scarcely  would  he  allow  it  an  indirect 
value,  as  removing  in  many  cases  the  occasions 
or  incitements  of  evil.  No :  being  in  itself  neu- 
tral and  indifferent,  he  argued  that  it  had  be- 
come erroneously  a  ground  of  presumptuous 
hope ;  whilst  the  rich  man,  aware  of  his  danger^ 
was,  in  some  degree,  armed  against  it  by  fear 
and  humility*  And,  in  this  course  of  arguing 
and  of  corresponding  feeling,  Mr  Swedenborg 
had  come  to  hate  the  very  name  of  a  poor  can- 
didate for  Heaven  as  bitterly  as  a  sharking 
attorney  hates  the  applications  of  a  pauper  client. 
Yet  so  entirely  is  it  true,  that  **  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure,"  and  that  perfect  charity 
''  thinketh  no  ill,"  but  is  gifted  with  a  power  to 
transmute  all  things  into  its  own  resemblance — 
so  entirely  is  all  this  true,  that  this  most  spi- 
ritual, and,  as  it  were,  disembodied  of  men,  could 
find  delight  in  the  dreams  of  the  very  <'  fleshliest 
incubus"  that  has  intruded  amongst  heavenly 
objects ;  and,  secondly,  this  benigncst  of  men 
found  his  own  pure  feelings  not  outraged  by  one 
who  threw  a  withering  scowl  over  the  far  larger 
half  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Concurrently  with  this  acquuntance,  so  im- 
pressive and  so  elevating  to  roe,  from  the  un- 
usual sanctity  of  Mr  CI 's  character,  I  formed 

another  with  a  well-known  coterie,  morearowedly, 
and  in  a  more  general  sense,  literary,  resident 
at  Liverpool  or  its  neighbourhood.  In  my  six- 
teenth year,  I  had  accompanied  my  mother  and 
family  on  a  summer's  excursion  to  £verton,  a 
well-known  village  upon  the  heights  imme- 
diately above  Liverpool ;  though  by  this  time  1 
believe  it  has  thrown  out  so  many  fibres  of  con- 
nexion as  to  have  become  a  mere  quarter  or 
suburban  **  process,"  (to  speak  by  anatomical 
phrase,)  of  the  gteht  town  below  it.  In  those 
days,  however,  distant  by  one-third  of  a  century 
from  ours,  Everton  was  still  a  distinct  village, 
(for  a  mile  of  ascent  is  worth  three  of  level 
ground  in  the  way  of  effectual  separation  ;)  it 
was  delightfully  refreshed  by  marine  breezes, 
though  raised  above  the  sea  so  far  that  its  thun 
ders  could  be  heard  only  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. There  we  had  a  cottage  for  some 
months;  and  the  nearest  of  our  neighbours 
happened  to  be  that  Mr  Clarke  the  banker,  to 
whom  acknowledgments  are  made  in  the  Lo- 
renzo  the  Magnificent  for  aid  in  procuring  M.SS. 
and  information  from  Italy.  This  gentleman 
called  on  my  mother,  merely  in  the  general 
view  of  offering  neighbourly  attentions  to  m. 
family  of  strangers.  I,  as  the  eldest  of  my 
brothers,  and  already  with  strong  literary  pro^ 
pensities,  had  received  a  general  invitation  to 
his  house.  Thither  I  went,  indeed,  early  and  late; 
and  there  I  met  Mr  Rosooe,  Dr  Currie,  (who 
had  just  at  that  time  published  his  Life  and 
Edition  of  Bums,)  and  Mr  Shepherd  of  Gatacre, 
the  author  of  some  works  on  Italian  literature^ 
(particularly  a  Life  of  Poggio  Braccioiini,')  and 
since  then  well  known  to  all  England  by  his» 
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lUfortt  polities.      There  were  other  nemhera 
^thie  loetet]^— eome^  like  myself,  visiters  merely 
to  that  neighbourhood ;  but  those  I  have  men- 
tioaed  were  the  chief.    Here  I  had  an  early  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  natural  character  and 
tendencies  of  merely  literary  society— -by  which 
iodety  I  mean  all  such  as,  having  no  strong  die. 
tinctions  in  power  of  thinking  or  in  native  force 
of  eharaetery  are  yet  raised  into  circles  of  pre- 
tension and  mark,  by  the  fact  of  having  written 
s  booky  or  of  holding  a  notorious  connexion  with 
HNne  department  or  other  of  the  periodical  press. 
No  society  is  so  vapid  and  uninteresting  in  its 
ostoral  qunlity,  none  so  cheerless  and  petrific  in 
its  infiaence  upon  others.    Ordinary  people,  in 
sneh  company,  are  in  general  repressed  from  ut. 
tering  with  cordiality  the  natural  expression  of 
their  own  minds  or  temperaments,  under  a  vague 
feeling  of  aome  peculiar  homage  due,  or  at  least 
eutomarily  paid  to  those  lions :  such  people  are 
no  longer  at  their  ease,  or  masters  of  their  own 
Bstoral  motions  in  their  own  natural  freedom ; 
whilst  indemnification  of  any  sort  is  least  of  all 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  literary  dons  who  have 
difiised  this  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  constraint. 
They  disable  others,  and  yet  do  nothing  them, 
wives  to  fill  up  the  void  they  have  created.   One 
and  all — ^unless  by  accident  people  of  unusual 
originality,  power,  and  also  nerve,  so  as  to  be 
able  without  trepidation  to  face  the  expectations 
of  men — ^the  literary  class  labour  under  two  op- 
posite diaqualifications  for  a  good  tone  of  con- 
venation.     From  causes  visibly  explained,  they 
are  either  spoiled  by  the  vices  of  reserve,  and  of 
over-oonseiouaness  directed  upon  themselves— 
this  is  one  extreme;  or,  where . manliness   of 
mind  has  prevented  this,  beyond  others  of  equal 
or  inferior  natural  power,  they  are  apt  to  be 
desperately   conunonplace.    The  first  defect  is 
an  accident  arising  out  of  the  rarity  of  literary 
pretensions ;  and  would  rapidly  subside  as  the 
proportion  became  larger  of  practising  literati 
to  the  mass  of  educated  people.    But  the  other 
>•  an  adjunct  scarcely  separable  from  the  ordi- 
nary prosecution  of  a  literary  career^  and  grow, 
ing  in  fact  out  of  literature  per  se,  as  literature 
is  generally  understood.    That  same  day,  says 
Homer,  which  makes  a  man  a  slave,  robs  him 
ef  half  his  value.    That  same  hour  which  first 
awakens  a  child  to  the  consciousness  of  being 
observed  and  to  the  sense  of  admiration,  strips 
it  of  its  freedom  and  unpremeditated  graces  of 
motum.    Awkwardness  at  the  least — and  too 
probably  as  a  consequence  of  that,  affectation 
and  conceit — follow  hard  upon  the  consciousness 
«f  fecial  notice  or  admiration.    The  very  at- 
tempt to  disguise  embarrassment,  too  often  issues 
in  a  secondary  and  more  marked  embarrassment. 
Another  mode  of  reserve  arises  with  some  literary 
men,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of 
novel  ideas.  Cordiality  of  communication,  or  ar- 
dour of  dispute,  might  betray  them  into  a  revela- 
tioQ  of  those  golden  thoughts,  sometimes  into  a 
Bceessity  of  revealing  them,  since,  without  such 
aid«  it  might  be  impossible  to  maintain  theirs  in 
the  dtacus^ion.  On  this  j^riuciple  it  )ra^-^a  prin* 


oiple  of  deliberate  unsocial  reserve — that  Adam 
Smith  is  said  to  have  governed  his  conversation  : 
he  professed  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  words,  lest  by 
accident  a  pearl  should  drop   out  of  his  lips 
amongst  the  vigilant  bystanders.      And  in  no 
case  would  he  have  allowed  himself  to  be  en 
gaged  in  a  disputation,  because  both  the  passions 
of  dispute  and  the  necessities  of  dispute  are 
alike  apt  to  throw  men  off  their  guard.    A  most 
unamiable  reason  it  certainly  is,  which  places  a 
man  in  one  constant  attitude  of  self.protection 
against  petty  larceny.    And  yet,  humiliating  as 
that  may  be  to  human  nature,  the  furtive  pro. 
pensities  or  instincts  of  petty  larceny  are  dif- 
fused most  extensively  through  all  ranks — direct  • 
ed,  too,  upon  a  sort  of  property  far  more  tangi- 
ble and  more  ignoble  as  respects  the  possible  mo* 
tives  of  the  purloiner,  than  any  property  in  sub- 
jects purely  intellectual.    Rather  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  a  literary  man  of  the  name  of  Alton, 
published,  some  little  time  before  his  own  death,  a 
very  searching  essay  upon  this  chapter  of  human 
integrity— arraying  a  large  list  of  common  cases, 
(cases  of  hats,  gloves,  umbrellas,  books,  news- 
papers, &c.)  where  the  claim  of  ownership,  left 
to  itself  and  unsupported  by  accidents  of  shame 
and  exposure,  appeared  to    be   weak    indeed 
amongst  classes  of  society  prescriptively  *'  re- 
spectable." And  yet,  for  a  double  reason,  literary 
larceny  is  even  more  to  be  feared ;  both  because 
it  is  countenanced  by  a  less  ignoble  quality  of 
temptation,  and  because  it  is  far  more  easy  of 
achievement — «o  easy,  indeed,  that  it  may  be 
practised  without  any  clear  accompanying  con- 
sciousness.     I  have  myself  witnessed  or  been  a 
party  to  a  case  of  the  following  kind : — ^A  new 
truth— -suppose,  for  example,  a  new  doctrine  or 
a  new  theory-— was  communicated  to  a  very  able 
man  in  the  course  of  conversation,  not  didactic 
caliy,  or  directly  as  a  new  truth,  but  polemically 
communicated  as  an  argument  in  the  current  of 
a  dispute.    What  followed  ?    Necessarily  it  fol- 
lowed that  a  very  able  man  would  not  be  purely 
paeeive  in  receiving  this  new   truth;   that  he 
would  co-operate  with  the  conmiunicator  in  many 
ways — as  by  raising  objections,  by  half  dissipat- 
ing  his  own  objections,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
co-agencies.    In  such  cases,  a  very  clever  man 
does  in  effect  half  generate  the  new  idea  for 
himself,  but  then  he  does  this  entirely  under 
your  leading ;  you  stand  ready  at  each  point  of 
possible  deviation,  to  warn  him  away  from  the 
wrong  tum*-fromthe  turn  which  leads  no  whither 
or  the  turn  which  leads  astray.    Yet  the  final 
result  has  been,  that  the  catechumenf  under  the 
full  consciousness  of  tfe(^-exertion,  has  so  far 
confounded  his  just  and  true  belief  of  having 
contributed  to    the  evolution  of  the  doctrine 
quoad  his  own  apprehension  of  it  with  the  far 
different  case  of  having  evolved  the  truth  itself 
into  light,  as  to  go  off  with  the  firm  impression 
that  the  doctrine  had  been  a  product  of  his 
own.    There  is  therefore  ground  enough  for  tlic 
jealousy  of  Adam  Smith,  since  a  robbery  may  be 
conunitted  unconsciously ;  though,  by  the  wa)  ^ 
it  is  not  a  peril  peculiarly  applipable  to  hiroscli. 
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who  hat  not  so  taueh  Uneceeded  in  JiscoTeH&if 
new  truths  as  ill  establishilig  a  lo^eal  eoxitiexiott 
amongst  old  ones. 

On  the  otheif  hand,  it  is  not  by  reserre^ 
whether  of  affectation  or  of  Smithian  jealousy^ 
that  the  majority  of  literary  people  offend — at 
least  not  by  the  latter ;  for^  so  far  f^om  having 
much  novelty  to  protect  against  pirates,  the 
most  general  effect  of  literary  ptuvuits  is  to  tame 
down  all  points  of  originality  to  one  standard  of 
insipid  monotony.  I  shall  net  go  into  the  rea- 
sons for  this.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  matter 
of  fact.  Try  a  Parisian  populace^  very  many  of 
whom  are  highly  cultivated  by  reading,  agidnst 
a  body  of  illiterate  mstics.  Mr  Scott  of  Aber^ 
deen,  in  his  ''Second  Tour  to  Paris/'  (1815,)  tellfe 
us  that,  on  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  poor  stall 
women  selling  trifles  in  the  street,  he  usually 
Ibund  them  reading  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  or  even 
(as  I  think  he  adds)  Montesquieu;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  polish  which  such  reading 
both  presumes  as  a  previous  condition  Knd 
produces  as  a  natural  effect,  yet  no  people 
could  be  more  lifeless  iu  their  minds,  or  more 
barren  of  observing  faculties  than  they ;  and  so  he 
describes  them.  Words!  words!  nothing  but 
words !  On  the  other  hand,  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  few  scandalous  village  dames  collected  at 
a  tea-table.  Vulgar  as  the  spirit  may  be  which 
possesses  them>  and  not  seldom  maliciouV,  still 
how  full  of  luiimation  and  of  keen  perception  it 
will  generally  be  found,  and  of  i^  learned  spirit 
i>f  connoisseurship  in  human  character,  by  oom** 
parison  with  the  faile  generalities  and  barren 
recollections  of  mere  literati ! 

All  this  was  partially  illustrated  in  the  circle 
to  which  I  was  now  presented.  Mr  Clarke  was 
not  an  author,  and  he  was  by  muoh  the  most 
interesting  person  of  the  whole.  He  had  tra<' 
veiled,  and,  particularly,  he  had  travelled  in 
Italy^-then  an  aristocratic  distinction;  had  a 
small  but  interesting  picture  gallery;  and,  at 
this  time,  amused  himself  by  studying  Greek, 
for  whidi  purpose  he  and  mysrif  met  at  sunrise 
every  morning  through  the  summer,  and  read 
^schylus  together.  These  meetings,  at  which 
we  sometimes  had  the  eompany  of  any  stranger 
who  might  happen  to  be  an  amateur  in  Greek, 
were  pleasant  en6ugh  to  my  sehoolboy  vanity*-^ 
placing  me  in  the  position  of  teacher  and  guide 
to  men  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfathers.  But 
the  dinner  parties,  at  which  the  literati  some- 
times assembled  in  force,  were  far  from  being 
equally  amusing;  Mr  Roseoe  wai  simple  and 
manly  in  his  demeanour;  but  there  was  the 
feebleness  of  a  mere  beile^iettrUif  a  mere  man  of 
«<rf  li,  in  the  style  of  hb  sentiments  on  most  sub- 
jects.  Yet  he  was  a  politician^  took  an  ardent 
interest  in  politics,  and  wrote  upon  politic»-^Hdl 
which  are  facts  usually  presuming  some  vigour 
of  mind*  And  he  wrote^  moreover^  on  the  popu> 
lar  side,  and  with  a  boldness  which,  in  that  day, 
when  such  politics  were  absolutely  disreputable, 
seemed  undeniilbly  to  atgue  great  moral  courage. 
JBut  these  were  accidents  arising  out  of  his  con. 
nexion  with  the  Whig  party,  or  (to  ^leak  more 


aocttfitely)  with  tlie  OppaiUion  party  in  Parlia^ 
ment  j  by  whom  he  was  greatly  eareased.  Mr 
FoXj  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr  Shtridaai 
and  all  the  jMisert  on  thai  side  the  question, 
shewed  hlto  him  the  most  mariied  attention  in 
a  great  Variety  of  forms ;  and  this  it  was,  not 
any  native  propensity  for  such  qieaulationsy 
which  drove  him  into  pamphleteering  upon  poli- 
tical questions.  Mr  Foat  (himself  the  Very 
feeblest  of  party  writers)  was  probably  amcert 
in  his  admiratien  of  Mr  Roseoe's  pamphlets; 
and  did  seriously  think  him,  as  I  know  that  he 
described  him  In  private  letttrs>  an  antagonist 
well  matched  against  Burite ;  and  that  he  after- 
wards became  in  fbrm.  The  rest  of  the  world 
wondered  at  his  presumption,  or  at  hia  gross 
miscalculation  of  his  own  peculiar  powers.  An 
eminent  person,  in  after  years,  (about  1616>) 
peaking  to  me  of  Mr  Roseoe's  politieal  writings, 
especially  those  which  had  conneoted  his  name 
with  Burke,  declared  that  he  always  felt  of  him  in 
that  relation,  net  so  much  as  of  a  feeble  man, 
but  absolutely  as  of  a  Sporut,  (that  was  his  rery 
expression,)  era  man  emasculated.  RightOr  wrong 
in  his  views,  he  shewed  the  most  painful  defect  of 
good  sense  and  prudence  in  oonfnmting  his  own 
understanding,  so  plain  and  homely,  with  the 
Machiavelian  Briareus  of  a  hundred  armo— the 
Titan  whom  he  found  in  Burke :  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  living  antagonist  over  a  dead  one  could 
not  compensate  odds  so  fearful  in  original  power* 
It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  impo- 
tence of  mere  literatureagainst  natural  power  and 
mother  wit,  that  the  only  man  who  was  considered 
indispensable  in  these  parties,  for  giving  life  and 
impulse  to  their  vivacity,  was  a  tailor  ;  and  not, 
I  was  often  assured,  a  penon  deriving  a  designa- 
tion from  the  oraft  of  those  whose  labours  he  sup- 
ported as  a  capitalist,  but  one  who  drew  his  own 
honest  daily  bread  from  his  own  honest  needle, 
except  when  he  laid  it  aside  for  the  benelit  of 
drooping  literati,  who  needed  to  be  watered 
with  his  wit.  Wit,  perhaps,  in  a  proper  sense^y 
he  had  not — ^it  was  rather  drollery,  and,  somo* 
times,  even  buifoonery.  These,  in  the  lament- 
able absence  of  the  tailor,  could  be  fumishod  of 
an  inferior  quality  by  Mr  Shepherd,  who  (as  may 
be  imag^ed  from  this  fact)  had  but  little  dignity 
in  private  life*  I  know  not  how  far  he  might 
alter  in  these  respects;  but,  certainly,  at  that 
time^  (1801-2,)  he  was  deeidedly  or  eould  bo  n 
buffoon ;  and  seemed  even  ambitious  of  th4  titl^ 
by  courting  notice  fbr  his  grotesque  manner  and 
coarsestories,  mwe  than  wasaltogethereompatiUo 
with  the  pretensions  of  a  scholar  and  a  olorgy- 
man.  I  must  have  leave  to  think  thnt  sneh  a 
man  could  not  have  emerged  fh»n  any  groat 
university,  or  fr<mi  any  but  a  sectarian  training* 
Indeed,  about  Poggio  himself  there  were  nr* 
oumstmices  which  would  have  indisposed  any 
regular  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  h^ngland  or 
of  the  Scottish  EJrk,  to  usher  him  into  the 
literature  of  his  country^  With  what  ooarsenMs 
and  low  buffoonery  have  1  heafd  this  Mr  Shepherd 
in  those  days  run  down  the  bishopl  then  upon 
the  bench,  but  especially  those  of  any  publie  pro* 
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tttitoiii  Or  r#piitstiori,  «l  HorteljT  and  Porteout^ 
ami,  in  eonnMlon  with  th«m^  the  pious  Mn 
H«iuudi  Mom  !    H#r  he  eould  not  endure.    «    « 

Ofthit 

gKOtlttitn  havings  Mid  Bomethiniif  diapBreging^  I 

am  boondtogo  oa  and  add^  that  I  beliere  him  to 

baft  bMn  at  least  a  truly  upright  man— ^talking 

oftm  wildly^  hut  ineapable  of  doing  a  oonscious 

wroa^  to  any  maa^  be  hie  party  what  it  might  j 

aad,  ia  Hie  midst  of  fun  or  even  buffoonery^  a 

ml,  and^  upon  oceasi^Hi,  a  atom  patriot.    Mr 

Ganniiig  and  othera  he  opposed  to  the  teeth 

upon  the  Liverpool  hustings;  and  would  take 

DO  bribsi  ii  others  did^  from  literary  feelings  of 

i^npstby,  or  (whkh  is  So  hard  f&r  an  amiable 

ndnd  to  redst)  from  personal  ap^ieations  of 

coortcsj  and  respect.     Amusing  it  is  to  look 

back  upon  any  politieal  work  of  Mr  Shepherd's, 

aiQpon  ills  "Tour  to  France"  in  1815^  and  to 

kaov  that  the  pale  pink  of  his  Radicalism  was 

then  aecennted  deep,  deep  soarlet. 

Nothing  can  better  serre   to    expound  the 
goetal  force  <xf  intellect  amongst  the  Liverpool 
eottrie  than  the  <|uality  of  their  poetry,  and  the 
gentral  standard  whidi  they  set  up  in  poetry. 
Nft  that  even    an  their   errors,   as  regarded 
pwtiy)  they  were  of  a  magnitude  to  establish 
a&yitandard    or  authority  in  their  Own  per- 
iMo,    Imitable   or   seduoing   there  could  be 
QDthiiig  in  persons  who  wrote   verses   occ»- 
sioiially,  and   aa  a  rdftf/ov  or   by->labour,  and 
were  ihemselvea  the  most  timid  of  imitators. 
Bat  to  me,  who^  in  that  year,   1801,  already 
luev  of  a  grand  renovation  of  poetic  powoi^-^f 
a  06V  birth  in  poetry,  interesting  not  so  much  to 
JSajland  aa  to  thm  human  mind-^it  was  secretly 
aaniiiig  to  oontrast  the  little  artificial  usages  of 
tbor  petty  tnditienal  knack,  with  the  natund 
^wns  of  a  divine  art-— the  diiforence  being  pretty 
nnefa  m  between  an  Amerioan  lake,  Ontario  or 
Superior,  and  a  carp  pond  or  a  tench  preserve* 
Mr  Boscoe  had  jnat  about  this  time  puldished  a 
tnuiation  from  the  Baiia  of  Luigi  Taasillo-*^ 
whet  of  dullish  lines,  with  the  moral  purpose  of 
Pomading  young  women  to  suckle  their  own 
duidrsa.  The  brilliant  young  Duehess  of  Devon- 
■hire,  seme  half  century  ago,  had,  for  a  frolic 
—a  great  lady's  oaprioe-'HMt  a  precedent  in  tliis 
vftf;  against  which,  however,    in  that   rank, 
aedieai  men  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
^  add ;  end  in  ranks  more  extensive  tlian  those 
of  the  Doehessj  it  must  be  something  of  an  Irish 
ball  to  sappoae  any  gtn^rai  neglect  of  this  duty, 
■aes,  upoB  so  large  a  scale,  whence  could  come 
the  ricarious  nurses  ?    There  is,  therefore,  no 
Sitat  tense  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  poem, 
^^ctote  the  abuse  denounced  cannot  be  large 
^MHigh ;  but  the  prefatory  oonnet,  addressed  to 
^  umnslator's  wife,  as  one  at  wi^ose  maternal 
brettt  *'  six  sons  successive"  had  hung  in  in- 
fancy—4his  is  about  the  one  sole  bold,  natural 
thought,  or  natural  expression  of  feeling,  to 
^hieh  Mr  Roeooe  had  ooramitted  hamaell  in  verse, 
^▼eryirhere  else,  the  most  timid  and  blind  ser- 
^ky  to  the  narrowest  of  conventional  usages, 
Mnventional  ways  of  viewing  thiogs,  conven- 


tional fbtms  of  exprdsston,  mairkB  the  ttyle*    l^of  * 
exauiple,  Italy  is  always  HatUi,  Scotland  SMUi,  • 
France  Cfattw  ;*  so  inveteMt^y  had  the  ttlndi 
in  this  school  of  fueling,  boon  tfained>  alike  in 
the  highest  things  and  in  the  lowest,  to  e  horror 
of  throwing  itself  boldly  upon  the  great  ¥sttHtUMf 
of  life:   even  names  must  be  fictions  for  ih^r 
taste.    Yet  what  oomparison  between  ''  JFVunee, 
an  Ode,"  and  '^ChtKa,  an  Ode  r'— Dr  Currie  waif- 
80  much  occupied  with  his  profession^  duties,* 
that  of  him  I  saw  but  little.     His  edition  of 
Burns  was  JUst  then  published,  (T  think  in  that* 
very  inonth,)  and  In   everybody's  handh.     At' 
that  time,  he  Was  ednsideyed  net  iinjusi  to  the 
memory  of  the  msn,  and  (however  constitution- ' 
ally  phlegmatic,  6t  with  little  enthusiasm,  at 
least  in  external  show)  not  much  below  the  m^ric 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  poet.    Bo  stood  matters ' 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years;    after  which 
period,  a  "  erase"  arose  on  the  subject  of  BumSi 
which  allowed  no  voice  to  be  heard  but  that  of 
zealotry  and  violent  partisanship.      The  first  ^ 
impulse  to  thii  arose  out  of  An  oblique  eoUisiorf* 
between  Lord  JefPtey  and  Mr  Wordsworth  ;  the 
former  having  written  a   disparaging  critique^ 
upon  Bums'  pretensions-^-a  little,  perhaps,  toe 
much   coloured   by  the   fastidiousness  of  long 
practice  in  the  world,  but,  in  the  Inain,  speak- ' 
idg  some  plain  truths  on  the  quality  of  Bums' 
understanding,  as  expressed  in  his  epistolary  com^ 
positions.   Upon  which,  in  his  celebrated  letter  tfo- 
Mr  James  Gray,  the  friend  of  Burns,  himself  a 
poet,  and  then  amaster  In  the  High  School  of  Edin-** 
burgh,  Mr  Wordsworth  commented  with  severity,  * 
proportioned  rather  to  his  personal  resentments 
towards  Lord  Jeffrey  than  to  the  quantity  of 
wrong  inflicted  upon  Bums.    Mr  Wordsworth's 
letter,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  record  of  emUttered* 
feeUng,  might  have  perished ;  but,  as  it  haopened 
to  embody  some  profound  criticisms,  applied  to 
the  art  of  biography>  and  especially  to  the  deliw 
cate  task  of  following  a  man  of  original  geniuft 
through  his  personal  infirmities  or  his  eenstilu« 
tional   aberrations-^this  fact,   and  its  relatiow 
to  Bums  and  the  authox^s  name,  have  all  eoifl«^ 
bined  to  embalm  it.    Its  momentary  efisot.  In 
conjunction  with  Lord  Jeffrey's  article,  watf  to 
revive  the  interest  (whieh,  for  some  time.  hli4 
languished  under  the  oppression  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron)  in  all  that  related  tH 
Burns.  Fresh  Lives  appeared  in  a  continued  sufw 
cession,  until)  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  in 
1BS4,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  who  had  personally 
Icnowtt  Bums,  so  far  as  a  boy  wuld  know  a  mftttti*#' 
man,  guve  a  new  impulse  to  the  interest,  by  aH 
impressive  paper,  in  which  he  contrasted   tbe^ 
circumstances  of  Bums'  death  with  those  of  Lord 
Byron's;   and  also  the  two  funerale-'-^both  of 
which,  one  altogether,  and  the  other  in  part.  Mi' 
Cunningham  had  personally  witnessed.    A  mtn 
of  genius,  like  Mr  Cunningham,  throws  a  new 
qu^ty  of  interest  upon  all  whieh  he  touehes  ^ 
and  having  sinee  brought  fresh  reeeareh  and  th» 
illustrative  power  of  the  arts  to  bear  upon  the 

•  Not  slwajs  X ''  Gallia,**  RoKOt'i  fiiMSt  Irrlj^  opens^. 
»*  O'er  Uie  vlne^rwed  blUi  and  gay  icglvai  «C  ftmn**'^*  Tt  ^ 
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to  tax  Burnt  with  ingratitude  and  with  pride 
falsely  directed^  because  he   sate  uneasily  or 
restively  under  the  bridle-hand  of  his  noble 
self-called  "  putrorn"     Aristocracy,  then — ^the 
essential  spirit  of  aristoeracy — this  1  found  was 
not  less  erect  and  clamorous  amongst  partisan 
democrats— Hlemoorats  who  were  such  merely  in  a 
party  sense  of  supporting  his  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition against  his  Majesty's   servants — than  it 
was  or  could  be  among  the  most  bigoted  of  the 
professed  feudal  aristocrats.   For  my  part,  at  this 
moment,  when  all  the  world  was  reading  Cur- 
rie's  monument  to  the  memory  of  Burns  and  the 
support  of  his  family,  I  felt  and  avowed  my  feel- 
ing moat  loudly — ^that  Burns  was  wronged,  was 
deeply,  memorably  wronged.    A  £10  bank  note, 
by  way  of  subscription  for  a  few  copies  of  an 
early  edition  of  his  poems-— this  is  the  outside 
that  I  could  ever  see  proof  given  of  Burns  having 
received  anything  in  the  way  of  patronage  :  and 
doubtless  this  would  have  been  gladly  returned, 
but  from  the  dire  necessity  of  dissembling.    Lord 
Glencaim  is  the  ''  patron"  for  whom  Bums  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  the  most  sincere  respect.   Yet 
even  he-— did  he  give  him  more  than  a  seat  at 
his  dinner  table?     Lord  Buchan  again,  whose 
liberalities  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  appro- 
ciated  in  Scotland,  exhorts  Burns,  in  a  tone  of 
one  preaching  upon  a  primary  duty  of  life,  to 
exemplary  gratitude  towards  a  person  who  had 
given  him  absolutely  nothing  at  all.    The  man 
has  not  yet  lived  to  whose  happiness  it  was  more 
essential  that  he  should  live  unencumbered  by 
the  sense  of  obligation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  man  has  not  lived  upon  whose  independence 
as  professing  benefactors  so  many  people  prac- 
tised, or  who  found  so  many  others  ready  to 
ratify  and  give  value  to  their  pretences.*    Him, 
whom  beyond  most  men,  nature  had  created  with 
the  necessity  of  conscious  independence,  all  men 
besieged  with  the  assurance  that  he  was,  must 
be,  ought  to  be  dependant ;  nay,  that  it  was  his 
primary  duty  to  be  grateful  for  his  dependance. 
I  have  not  looked  into  any  edition  of  Burns,  ex- 
cept once  for  a  quotation,  since  this  year  1801 — 
when  I  read  the  whole  in  Currie's  edition,  and 
had  opportunities  of  meeting  the  editor-— and 
once  subsequently  upon  occasion  of  a  fifth  or  sup- 
plementary volume  being  published*  I  know  not, 
therefore,  how  this  matter  has  been  managed  by 
succeeding  editors,  such  as  Allan  Cunningham, 
far  more  capable  of  understanding  Burns'  situa- 
tion, from  the  previous  struggles  of  their  own 
honourable  lives,  and  Burns'  feelings,  from  some- 
thing of  congenial  power. 
.  I,  in  this  year,  1801,  when  in  the  company  of  Dr 

-  *  Jacobinitm— although  the  leminai  priDciple  of  all  political  evil  in  all  ages  alike  of  advanced  civilization^- 
is  natunl  to  the  heart  of  man,  and,  in  a  qualified  lenae,  may  be  meritorioas.  A.  good  man,  a  high-minded  man.  In 
certain  circnmitancei,  m\ui  be  a  Jacobia  in  a  certain  eenae.  The  aepect  nnder  which  Burns*  Jacobinism  appears 
is  striking :  there  is  a  thought  which  an  observing  reader  will  find  often  recorring,  which  ezpreiaes  its  peculiar 
bitterness.  It  is  this : — the  necessity  which  in  old  countries  exists  for  the  labourer  humbly  to  beg  ptrmiisifm 
that  he  may  labour.  To  eat  In  the  sweat  of  a  man's  brow — that  is  bad ;  and  that  is  a  curse,  and  pronounced  sucii 
by  God.  But  when  Oiat  is  all,  the  labourer  is  by  comparison  happy.  The  second  curse  makes  thai  a  jest :  he  mnsi 
sne^  he  must  sneak,  he  must  fawn  like  an  Oriental  slave,  in  order  to  win  his  fellow. man,  in  Bums*  indignant 
words— ^^  To  give  him  UaxB  to  toil.*'  That  was  the  scorpion  thought  that  was  for  ever  shooting  its  sting  into 
Bums'  meditations,  whether  forwardUooking  or  backward-looking ;  and  that  considered,  there  arises  a  world  of 
allowarre  for  that  vulgnr  blunter  of  iadrarndrcce  which  Lord  Jeifrey,  with  so  uiutli  jjjipaieiit  leasony  ch.irge* 
»ipon  Wt  jrtJie  wiiUnfcif 


subject^  and  all  this  having  gone  on  concur- 
rently with  the  great  modern  revolution  in  lite* 
Tature — ^that  is,  the  great  extension  of  a  popular 
interest,  through  the  astonishing  reductions  of 
price — ^the  result  is,  that  Burns  has,  at  length, 
become  a  national,  and,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  privileged  subject,  which,  in  a  perfect 
sense,  he  was  not,  until  the  controversial  manage- 
ment of  his  reputation  had  irritated  the  public 
attention.  Dr  Currie  did  not  address  the  same 
alert  condition  of  the  public  feeling,  nor,  by 
many  hundred  degrees,  so  diffused  a  condition 
of  any  feeling  which  might  imperfectly  ex- 
ist, as  a  man  must  consciously  address  in  these 
days,  whether  as  the  biographer  or  the  critic  of 
Burns.  The  lower-toned  enthusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lic was  not  of  a  quality  to  irritate  any  little 
imthusiasm  which  the  worthy  Doctor  might  have 
felt.  The  public  of  that  day  felt  with  regard  to 
Bums  exactly  as  with  regard  to  Bloomfield— 
not  the  quality  of  his  poems  was  then  the  staple 
of  the  interest,  but  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
a  ploughman  or  a  lady's  shoemaker  should  have 
written  any  poems  at  all.  The  sole  difference  in 
the  two  cases,  as  regarded  by  the  public  of  that 
day,  was,  that  Burns'  case  was  terminated  by  a 
premature,  and,  for  the  public,  a  very  sudden 
death :  this  gave  a  personal  interest  to  his  case, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  other ;  and  a  direct 
result  of  this  was,  that  his  executors  were  able 
to  lay  before  the  world  a  series  of  his  letters  re- 
cording his  opinions  upon  a  considerable  variety 
of  authors,  and  his  feelings  under  many  ordinary 
occasions  of  life. 

Dr  Currie,  therefore,  if  phlegmatic,  as  he  cer. 
tainly  was,  must  be  looked  upon  as  upon  a  level 
with  the  public  of  his  own  day — a  public  how 
different,  different  by  how  many  centuries,  from 
the  world  of  this  present  1837 1  One  thing  I 
remember  which  powerfully  illustrktes  the  dif- 
ference. Burns,  as  we  all  know,  with  his  pecu- 
liarly wUd  and  almost  ferocious  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, came  a  generation  too  soon.  In  this 
day,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  do  that,  cla- 
morously called  upon  to  do  that,  and  would  have 
found  his  pecuniary  interest  in  doing  that,  which 
in  his  own  generation  merely  to  attempt  doing, 
loaded  him  with  the  reproach  of  Jacobinism.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  society  of  Liver- 
pool wits,  on  whom  my  retrospect  is  now  glanc- 
ing, were  all  Whig^h— all,  indeed,  fraternisers 
with  French  republicanism.  Yet  so  it  was,  that — 
not  once,  not  twice,  but  daily  almost,  in  the  nu- 
Vierous  conversations  naturally  elicited  by  this 
Liverpool  monument  to  Burns'  memory — I  heard 
every  one,  clerk  or  layman,  heartily  agreeing 
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Carrie,  did  not  forget,  and,  with  some  pride  I 
ay  that  I  stood  alone  in  remembering,  the  very 
lenarkaUe  position  of  Bums :  not  merel|^  that, 
with  his  genius,  and  with  the  intellectual  preten- 
lioos,  generally,  of  his  family,  he  should  have 
been  called  to  a  life  of  early  labour,  and  of  la- 
bour unhappily  not  proaperous,  but  also  that  he, 
by  accident  about  the  proudest  of  human  spirits, 
should  have  been  by  accident  summoned,  beyond 
all  othei^  to  eternal  recognitions  of  some  mya- 
terious  gratitude,  which  he  owed  to  some  myste- 
riofu  patrons  little  and  great,  whilst  yet  of  all 
men,  periiaps,  he  reaped  the  least  obvious  or 
known  benefit  from  any  patronage  that  has  ever 
been  put  on  record.  Most  men,  if  they  reap  little 
from  patronage,  are  liberated  from  the  claims  of 
patronage ;  or  if  they  are  summoned  to  a  galling 
dependancy,  have  at  least  the  fruits  of  their  de- 
pendancy,  fiut  it  was  this  man's  unhappy  fate — 
vith  an  early  and  previous  irritability  on  this  very 
point— to  findhimself  saddled,  by.  his  literary  cor- 
re^ndents,  with  all  that  was  odious  in  depen- 
dancy,  whilst  he  had  every  hardship  to  face  that 
is  most  painful  in  unbefriended  poverty. 

On  this  view  of  the  case,  I  talked,  then,  being  a 
schoolboy,  with  and  against  the  first  editor  of 
Banu :  1  did  not,  and  I  do  not,  profess  to  ad> 
mire  the  letters,  (that  is  the  prose,)  all  or  any, 
of  Boms.  I  felt  that  they  were  Uable  to  the 
charges  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  to  others  beside ; 
that  they  do  not  even  express  the  natural  vigour 
of  Bums'  mind,  but  are  at  once  vulgar,  tawdry, 
coarse,  and  commonplace ;  neither  was  I  a  per- 
son to  affect  any  profound  sympathy  with  the 
general  character  and  temperament  of  Bums, 
which  has  often  been  described  as  ^'  of  the  earth, 
earthy "-^unspiritual — animal— beyond  those  ot 
most  men  equally  intellectual.  Butstilllcompre- 
bended  his  situation;  I  had  for  ever  ringing  in  my 
ears,  during  that  summer  of  1801,  those  groans 
which  ascended  to  heaven  from  his  over-bur- 
thened  heart — those  harrowing  words,  "  To  give 
Am  ieane  to  taU,"  which  record  almost  a  reproach 


to  the  ordinances  of  God — and  I  felt  that  upon 
him,  amongst  all  the  children  of  labour,  the 
primal  curse  had  fallen  heaviest  and  sunk  deepest. 
Feelings  such  as  these  I  had  the  courage  to  ex- 
press :  a  personal  compliment,  or  so,  1  might  now 
and  then  hear;  but  all  were  against  me  on  the 
matter.  Dr  Currie  said — "  Poor  Bums !  such  no- 
tions had  been  his  ruin ;"  Mr  Shepherd  continued 
to  draw  from  the  subject  some  scoff  or  growl  at  Mr 
Pitt  and  the  £xcise ;  the  laughing  tailor  told  ua 
a  good  story  of  some  proud  beggar ;  Mr  Clarke 
proposed  that  I  should  write  a  Greek  inscription 
for  a  cenotaph  which  he  was  to  erect  in  his  gar- 
den to  the  memory  of  Bums; — and  so  passed 
away  the  solitary  protestation  on  behalf  ot 
Bums'  Jacobinism,  together  with  the  wine  and 
the  roses,  and  the  sea-breezes  of  that  same 
£verton,  in  that  same  summer  of  1801,  Mr 
Roscoe  is  dead,  and  has  found  time  since  then 
to  be  half  forgotten ;  Dr  Currie,  the  physician, 
has  been  found  "  unable  to  heal  himself;"  Mr 
Shepherd  of  Gatacre  is  a  name  and  a  shadow  ;  Mr 
Clarke  is  a  shadow  without  a  name ;  the  tailor, 
who  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  is  dust  and  ashes ; 
and  three  men  at  the  most  remain  of  all  who,  in 
those  convivial  meetings,  held  it  right  to  look 
down  upon  Burns  as  upon  one  whose  spirit  waa 
rebellious  overmuch  against  the  institutions  of 
man,  and  Jacobinical  in  a 'sense  which  "  men 
of  property"  and  master  manufacturers  will 
never  brook,  albeit  democrats  by  profession. 

So  passed  my  noviciate  as  a  literary  aspirant, 
and  in  circles  such  as  these.  The  next  persons 
of  eminence  whom  I  saw  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  circles  of  London ;  and  these  were 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr  God- 
win, Mrs  Siddons,  Lady  Hamilton,  Mrs  Hannah 
More  and  her  sisters.  Walking  Stewart,  Dr  Bed- 
does,  Mr  Abemethy,  Charles  Lamb,  Mr  Hazlitt, 
Dr  Parr,  and  others  of  whom  I  should  say  a  pars- 
ing word  or  two  according  to  the  circumstances, 
slight  or  ample,  under  which  I  saw  them. 

(To  be  continued,) 


VON  EAUMER  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  I.* 


To  those  who  read  the  early  struggles  of 
the  British  people,  and  watch  the  balance  of 
despotism  and  liberty  often  trembling  on  the 
turn,  with  the  intense  interest  of  persons  whose 
fate  in  life  has  been  stamped  by  the  acts  of 
those  critical  moments,  and  who  may  again  pos- 
nhly  live  to  see  the  same  powers  to  endure 
aiid  gtmggle  called  into  existence,  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  Grerman  philosopher,  in  his  study 
at  Berlin,  seem  vapid  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
erentsof  that  great  struggle  of  which  Lord  Chat- 
iwm justly  said,  "There  was  mixed  with  the 
poblic  cause,  axnbition,  sedition,  and  violence; 

*  The  Political  History  of  Eofland,  durinf  the  ]6ih, 
\1%  aod  18th  centuiet.  By  Frederick  Von  Raumar, 
hvfrmtot  History  in  the  Cnivenity  of  BerUn.  Vol.  2. 
From  the  breal&ing  oot  of  the  Scottish  Troubles,  to  the 
ttatomion  of  Chsrin  IL,  1(W7— l6tK).  London: 
Kifhter^Co-    1037. 


but  no  man  will  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  tyranny  on 
the  other "-~have,  in  their  own  original  forms^ 
a  surpassing  interest,  to  which  no  varnish  of 
cold  and  formal  philosophy  can  give  lustre  or 
beauty;  and  we  thank  not  the  German  meta-- 
physician  for  melting  down  the  goodly,  though 
sometimes  rude,  forms  of  the  events  and  cha- 
racters of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  fluent 
of  certain  pre-established  and  minutely  defined 
principles  of  politics,  which  leave  no  room  fcr 
all  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  happened  oc- 
casionally to  stray  from  the  right  path,  and  the 
intrepid  struggles  for  freedom  which  sometimes 
levelled  despotism  with  too  severe  a  shock. 

Some  historians  have  boldly  supported  Charles 
and  his  minions,  in  their  efforts  to  extend  and 
fortify  the  prerogative — have  viewed  the  oppos- 
ing efforts  us  crimes;  and  the  final  end  of  the- 
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dnuna^  ui  the  conmiiim^tiim  of  atrocity  and  in- 
jvBtiot.  Others  hate  linked  their  feelinge  with 
some  one  of  the  oppbaition  partiea««-the  Parlia^ 
mentithePreebytetians,  or  the  Army-^uatifyiiig 
all  their  acts,  and  supporting  all  their  opinions. 
Von  Raitniei*i  probably  sketching  oat  to  himself 
a  path  of  lofty  impaftiality,  has  designed^  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  mind^  an  abstract  oode  of 
political  oonduot^  departure  fhun  which,  on  either 
siddj  must  call  forth  his  censure*  He>  probably, 
eommenoed  his  taak  with  little  prejudice  against 
the  indiyiduals  on  either  side ;  but  to  support 
such  a  principle^  amidst  the  crowd  of  great 
actions  and  startling  opinions  with  which  the 
history  of  the  time  is  rife,  required  more  quali- 
fications than  aperusal  of  our  ordinary  historians. 
A  man  to  be  fit  for  the  task  of  impartiality,  must 
not  only  have  looked  on  the  outward  events  of 
the  time>  but,  like  Hallam,  have  embued  his 
mind  with  the  sentiments  and  impidses  of  the 
men  ^ho  figured  in  these  events.  When  we  read 
of  the  repeated  risings  of  the  mob  of  London, 
and  their  intimidating  shouts,  we  tnust  reflect 
that  they  consisted  of  the  same  persons,  who 
saw  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Leighton,  men 
of  worth  and  learning,  exposed  in  the  pillory, 
with  their  bleeding  and  branded  cheeks.  The 
oondttct  of  such  men  as  Ireton,  Harrison,  and 
Ludlow,  cannot  be  judged  according  to  abstract 
rules  of  morality,  when  we  reflect  on  the  con. 
viction  they  must  have  formed,  that  the  return 
of  their  adversary  to  power  would  seal  their 
death* wafrant ;  end  the  reluotanoe  of  the  leading 
men,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  conflict,  to  treat 
with  Charles  on  such  terms  as  they  would  have 
gladly  accepted  before>  muit  be  viewed  in  con* 
junetien  with  the  repeatedly  proved  perfidy  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  moral  certaiaty,  that  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  keep  treaties^  Unless 
they  were  supported  by  force.  In  viewing  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  struggle,  too>  it  Uinst  be 
recollected,  that  the  Rnglash  people,  whO|  for 
five  years,  carried  oU  a  war  against  the  King, 
had,  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  smarted 
under  a  complicated  and  ingenious  system  of 
cKaction  and  torture,  which  directed  itself,  not 
only  to  the  subversion  of  their  remaining  public 
rights^  but  penetrated  to  their  domestic  hearths, 
snatcliing  at  the  wages  of  honest  industry,  and 
rendering  personal  liberty  as  uncertain  as  in  an 
Eastern  despotism.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
notorious  tax  of  ship-money-'— the  scale  of  duties 
adopted  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament — ^tlie 
arbitrary  levying  of  soldiers,  in  defiance  of  pro- 
tecting  laws,  which,  centuries  before,  had  been 
exacted  from  unwilling  sovereigns,  and  jealously 
confirmed — the  practice  of  purveyance,  equally 
illegal,  which  let  loose  a  predatory  army,  to  prey 
where  it  listed — ^the  sale  of  monopolies,  by  which 
the  honest  trader  might  be  suddenly  deprived  of 
his  means  of  livelihood,  and  his  customers  conu 
polled,  to  pay  enormous  profits  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exchequer  and  its 
lavoured  eontractor.  Such  were  the  evils  con- 
centrated and  fortified  by  that  array  of  seoret 
tribuaels,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commis- 


sion,  and  the  Marriial'e  Conn,  eaeh  tyfag  wMt 
the  other  in  tnunpttsg  on  all  puWo  fights  and 
individual  justice,  while  the  more  uabendiiig 
courts  of  law  were  gradually  tMght  to  rival 
them  in  iniquity. 

Von  Raumer  does  not  justify  the  iHiiiDge- 
ments  of  the  law  whieh  had  t^ea  plaoe  pre* 
viously  to  the  sitting  of  the  Long  Parliantent ; 
and  he  even  admits  that  Fineh  and  Windebank 
^— the  busy  instnuneats  in  overawing  iho  Par* 
liament  and  undermining  the  laws,  who  bad 
fled  in  guilty  terror  from  the  justice  of  a  rooeed 
peopl^^'' were,  if  not  ill  disposed,  oortainly 
inconsiderate  and  imprudent  stateemen." 

It  has  pleased  the  author,  in  the  appHoatiott 
of  his  precoticeived  syateos  of  politioal  morality, 
to  consider  the  King  in  the  wrong  up  to  the  time 
of  Straflbrd's  death  and  the  act  to  prevoat  the 
dissolution  of  the  ParBftmoat,  end  from  that 
moment  to  cast  all  blame  on  the  other  aide. 
''  Strafford's  death,"  he  obeervee,  "  and  thk  law, 
which  produced  the  Long  Parliament,  form  the 
culminating  point,  from  which  the  natural  and 
necessary  amelioration  of  dafectsiy  ohangee  into 
a  disastrous  and  violent  revolution."  And 
thenceforth—- overlooking  the  circumstanee  that 
the  divisions  and  bloodshed  which  followed,  were 
nourished  and  reared  by  the  resistaaeo  to  ''the 
natural  and  necessary  amelioration  of  defoets," 
and  that,  when  parties  are  ranged  against  oaeh 
other  in  actual  civil  warfare,  they  can  no  more 
be  expected  to  deal  out  to  each  other  aa  exact 
measure  of  equal  justice,  thaa  the  troopo  of 
opposing  nations  caa  be  expeoted  to  praotiaa  the 
amenities  of  peaceful  life  on  the  field  of  battf  o— » 
he  gives  us  on  one  ride  all  the  eaeroadunenta 
and  violent  acts  of  the  ParliaaMBt  aad  ^ho 
army,  as  if  they  had  risen  oauseleesly  agaiaat  a 
merciful  aad  just  gotendonent;  suppresaiag  or 
smoothing  over  the  equaRy  if  not  more  aa* 
justifiable  acts  of  the  othedh  porty  ia  the  war. 
This  method  of  eoarideriag  the  subject^  haa  not 
the  merit  of  originality*  It  was  adopted  by  one 
who  had  far  more  cogent  motives  than  the  Ger- 
man philosopher.  Clarendon  is  seldom  the 
defender  of  the  encroachmente  of  the  orowii^  and 
treats  its  adversaries  gently,  till  the  assembling 
of  the  Long  Parliament^  in  order  that  he  amy 
gain  a  character  of  impartiality,  large  enough 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  misstatements  in  the 
rest  of  his  narrative.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
defend  the  Parliament  from  considerable  oligar- 
chical assumption  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  it  acquired;  we  heartily  agree  ia  con- 
suring  the  selfish  bigotry  and  spiritual  ambitk>a 
of  the  Presbyterians,  the  insolence  of  the  army, 
the  folly  of  many  fanatics  of  different  hues, 
the  harsh  measures  sometimes  adopted  by  tho 
republican  leaders  towards  their  enemiee,  and, 
above  all,  the  savage  cruelty  displayed  by 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Ludlow,  among  the  Iriidi 
Catholics  ;  but  the  author  who  dwelhi  on  theee 
things  should  have  told  us,  that>  during  the  poad- 
ing  of  a  treaty,  Charles  attacked  and  piUaged 
Breatfbrd;  that  Prince  Rupert  stripped  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Cirencester  naktd^  driving  thom^ 
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M  l^to  tfj  tordi)  fo  Ojtford  j  tad  piundmid 
BriUftl^  in  briftth  of  cat^itttlftlioft ;  ttid  tlutj  on 
rery  Dfc«r  MMitoni  liidMd^  did  ih«  M^ito  fO^ 
$peft  the  prlf ftte  ]^Mp«rt/  of  Mtttrtlt.  It  bai 
been  tlwhfi  ObMrved  witH  juiltee^  tkfet  tho  Puf^ 
liametiUtfy  ^irty  Vfokt  up  tli«  trMty  of  Ux- 
bndgi,  td  ill  outward  ap^eainooei  witli  ttbiMces- 
nry  haite.  Radflieir't  roinairkt  oH  the  tttbjoct 
ffetf  fotloWi:*-^ 

The  f  arlUment,  whltik  lotmM  tlid  dtiminded  no 
««BfliMi,  Mii  Ike  OoMadltiMMl  MctptMM  of  itt  pt9^ 
panl%  reftieed,  in  tpiCe  of  the  Kind's  nmomtmiMi  tod 
the  interTcntian  of  Holland  and  Prance,  ererj  prolon- 
gation of  the  telm  which  it  had  arbitrarily  fixed ;  and  to 
the  liof  *•  oiler  to  go  in  person  to  Westminster  with  a 
nfe-condacty  and  there  continue  the  negotiations^  he  re- 
orired  no  answer  whaterer.  AU  the  moderate  and  judici- 
wu  friends  of  their  oonntry  wefe  deeply  afflicted  at  the  fail- 
are  it  ail  attempta  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  each 
pttj  cndsaTonred  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other. 
The  Roxilisu  affinnod  that  Charles  had  already  yielded 
tMffluch,  and  had  thereby  destroyed  the  due  balance 
hetvcen  the  powers  of  the  state ;  that  any  further  con- 
cationi  woald  make  liim  the  mere  shadow  of  a  King, 
oetonly  to  his  own  ruin,  biit  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  whole 
kinidom.  To  this  the  friends  of  the  Parliament  replied, 
thit  the  present  stale  of  affairs,  dangers  and  opinions, 
n^iiirrd  new  securities  tor  liberty  and  religion,  as  well 
tf  a  seir  lystem  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
tiugf  therefore*  waa  wrong  in  reterring,  in  all  his  de- 
maadi  uid  discussioiis,  to  former  times  only,  and  to 
liitomatanoss  which  no  longer  existed,  and  were  least  of 
all  cilcalited  t#  aet^Y*  as  taiodeli  for  the  fHlufik  That, 
iftMsd  of  yleidiag,  with  new  euniMence  and  a  aineeie 
hcsit|  ti  what  wae  IneTitablek  he  thought  of  reeovering 
what  hsd  been  extorted  from  him  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  and  relied  on  the  topport  of  foreign  powers, 
on  the  necca  ol  MonttoM  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  IHsh 
itWiiea. 

It  wtBld  eertainly  hate  hMa  unrefciwuble  and  inji»- 
didoei  if  the  King  had  thought  of  aetting  up  former 
RUtiona  and  lights  as  unalteratile  to  all  eternity,  thereby 
pattiD|  an  ehd  lor  ef  er  to  all  legislation  ;  but,  in  fact,'  he 
had  slnedy  made  so  many  thangee,  and  either  Toltmtarily 
or  hy  eempulatom  yielded  sa  mtich,  that  hie  dangefoua  proi 
peadstancs  waa  eAtisely  aui  of  the  f  ueltioni  and  there 
waa  Biach  more  need  of  securities  lor  thefiiw  righia  left 
to  huD,  than  for  the  ue wly. acquired  and  important  in- 
otase  of  liberty.  Por,  thotagh  hit  army  was  still  ani. 
■tied  ly  a  senia  of  hoaotir  or  by  haired  and  contempt 
of  in  offweaia,  tliare  waa  more  ftligiaiie  and  poaticai 
athaalasm  la  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Here  all 
oKiaidercd  themselves  as  chosen  ressela  of  grace,  and  the 
temociatic  prmciple  allowed  talent  to  make  its  way  in 
every  manner ;  wnereas  there  were  many  impedimentt  in 
the  Beyalist  and  ArlstoeHiae  elieiet.  If  the  King  hoped 
aidi  tiom  iMvlgii  Msistance  or  irons  a  ehnnge  at  home, 
^  »u  ben  agiaui  under  an  iUusion. 

Thii  appears  to  bo  a  Taiy  candid  Wew,  having 
^  ita  raanlt  a  proof  of  the  naraaaonablenafta  of 
^  Parliamontarjr  partf ^  Tha  traaty,  hoiraver, 
*u  aaiy  ono  of  tha  Kiag'i  manattrraa — part  of 
'*  the  game  he  waa  piayiog/'  to  uaa  kia  own 
vtrdi.  Ue  waa  elatad  with  the  aueceaa  of  Mon- 
tfMt  in  Seotiand;  while  aolenmly  proteatkf 
^  he  wottld  not  employ  PaphiU^  he  waa  ea^ 
SH«d  in  e  elaadeatine  tiegotiation  with  tha  Iriah 
^^•aiaa  CathoUee ;  aad  the  ^oeeiii  to  whom  he 
^^  vritiog  that  ha  had  no  hopes  of  a  paaae> 
wu  baaly  prociiriii(f  aaaiatanee  from  the  Contin- 
ent Mothlttg  aeoud,  at  that  time!  to  haro  haen 
Maaah d»o«dod  by  Uturlea,  aa  that  hia  frienda 
>^««ld  aoiBpel  him  to  agraa  to  a  |Maad>  on  tftrmi 
▼»y  differaat  from  thaah  be  would  hate  ocaoted 


at  tha  head  of  a  ^ofl^h^fffig  hiitiy.    ¥h«  brnik- 
ing  Ofif  of  «fi«  traaty  waa  a  relief  td  him,  and  h« ' 
writoitothd  Quedfi  wHh  an  tiaay  teindi— '^  Kotr, 
if  I  do  anything  tifthandsome,  or  diaadrantageonri 
to  myaelf  or  friends,  in  order  to  a  treaty,  it  will 
be  merely  my  own  fanh;  for  I  e6nfeM,  wha<i  I 
wrote  thaa  laati  I  waa  in  fear  t6  be  presaed  to 
malto  aome  orerturefl  to  renew   th6  treaty." 
With  aaoh  viewa  it  waa,  with  grave  mockery, 
that  Charles  objected  io  the  abolition  of  fiipidcO'* 
paey^  baoauae  it  aiFeetad  "bis  consoieftCe^-^a 
monitor  i^lerwafds  equally  eotiVenient  oti  the^ 
other  aide^  whedi  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty  with  * 
the  Parliament  and  army  of  England,  he  eon(ittot>- 
ed  elhndestine  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  Scotch,  the  ftthdamental  conditions  of 
whieh  wero  the  establishment  6f  Presbyterian- 
ism.    Of  the  King's  Letters,  fbnnd  after  the 
battle  of  Naaeby,  wbich  exposed  the  speeifle  in- 
sincaritiaS}  of  which  the  Parliament  aeted  on  the 
sttspieion^  the  author  remarks^  "  In  foot,  they 
show  variotta  plans,  hopes,  ideas  of  war  and 
peace,  and^  in  ganeralj  a  ohangeableneSa  of  views 
and  paasiotts,  Which  in  no  caSe  degenerates  into 
anything  eriminid,  but  is  deficient  id  veraaity^^ 
firmness,  and  consistency;  and^  at  Such  a  mo^ 
ment,  must  hare  diminished,  if  it  bad  been  {N>S« 
sible,  the  affeotion  and  confidenee  of  the  people." 
The  complieated  expression,  ''  a  ohangeablenesa 
of  views  and  paaaiona,  deficient  1ft  veracity/'  la  a 
gentle  way  of  telling  what  the  gMd  old  £ngliih 
term  a  "  teller  of  lies,"  would  have  more  distinot- 
ly  announoed.  Whether  the  want  of  veraeity  waa 
criminal  or  not.  Is  a  question  to  be  Solved  by  some 
higher  analysis  of  morality  than  we  comprehend ; 
but  it  does  seam  to  usj  that  the  eonfirmation  af 
daaigna  againat  tha  country  being  eonduoted  diH 
der  the  maak  of  treaties  of  peacO)  afforded  some 
juatification  to  the  PatUament  for  treating  with 
the  King  as  if  he  were  a  paraod  whoao  hdnour 
was  not  to  he  vary  implieitly  relied  on<    Von 
Raumer  add  kia  translator  are  peatiUarly  kapf^ 
in  the  ehoioa  Of  soothing  epithets  fw  the  double 
dealing  of  tha  King.    At  the  time  whefl  ke  waa 
selfishly  exultiag  in  the  hope,  that  the  varidtth 
partiea  mighty  by  artful  managameiit5  be  urgeA 
to  eaoh  other's  deatruetion,  mid  affiDrd  room  fmt 
him  to  rise  with  double  power  on  their  rtfina^ 
he  ''  atill  considered  such  absolute  ooneesaions  aa 
contrary  to  hie  dutyj  and  hoped  that  tlie  equili- 
brium of  the  partiea  opposed  t6  him  wottld>  in  tho 
endj  place  the  decision  in  hia  hands."  How  muck 
more  animated  is  the  language  usedj  four  pages 
farther  on,  towarda  the  Scotch^  whOi  finding  the 
King  by  no  means  a  convenient  visiter^  agreed  t# 
transfer  him  to  the  Engliah  on  being  paid  their 
arrears*    "  Their  conduct  waa  composed  of  reli« 
giotts  hypoerisy^  oowardieoj  Want  of  feeliilg^  per« 
juryj  and  treaaon."    Ckarlea,  in  diaelosing  kii 
own  viaw%  was  far  more  frank  tkan  hia  common^ 
tator  haa  proved.   "  I  am  endeavouring,"  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Pigby,  "  to  got  H  London,  so 
thkt  the  conditions  may  be  such  aa  a  gentleman 
may  own,  aud  that  the  rebels  may  acknowledge 
me  King ;  being  not  without  hope  that  1  shall  bo 
able  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  Indepen"' 
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dents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  the  one  the 
other^  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again."  After- 
wards^ at  the  treaty  of  Newport^  his  last  chance 
for  his  safety^  he  wrote  to  his  friends — "  I  must 
command  you  two  things — firsts  to  obey  all  my 
wife's  commands ;  then,  not  to  obey  any  public 
command  of  mine  until  I  send  you  word  that  I 
am  free  from  restraint;  lastly^  be  not  startled 
at  my  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland^  for 
they  will  come  to  nothing." 

We  have  the  following  view  of  the  merits  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  King: — ''  In  order  to 
counteract  this  favourable  feeling,  which  was  daily 
growing  stronger,  witnesses  against  the  King  were 
heard,  whose  depositions  amounted  to  this — ^that 
they  had  seen  him  at  the  head  of  soldiers,  or 
sword  in  hand,  which  maliciously,  and  at  the 
same  time  absurdly,  was  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
murders  deserving  death  ;  whereas  the  thorough 
justification  of  Charles,  which  was  presented  iu 
writing,  made  no  impression."  The  intended 
inference  from  this  is,  that  Charles  was  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  his  trial  a  mockery  of  justice.  It 
does  not  infer  a  sanction  of  the  extent  of  the 
punishment  to  say,  that  Charles  was  a  great 
criminal,  who  merited  severe  castigation.  That 
what  he  received  exceeded  the  due  medium  is  to 
be  regretted ;  but  it  was  the  fortune  of  war — 
the  catastrophe  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  individuals,  and  a  circumstance 
which,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  public  or  any 
great  party,  might  be  called  accidental.  Such  as 
the  crimes  were — and  we  have  given  an  instance 
or  two  of  them — ^they  were  proved  against  the 
King,  by  evidence  too  '^loud  and  trumpet- 
tongued,"  in  the  recollection  of  every  man  who 
had  lived  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
Nor  was  there  entirely  wanting  personal  evidence 
of  his  perfidy,  in  addition  to  the  damning  deduc- 
tions necessarily  made  from  his  intercepted  cor- 
respondence, and  the  papers  found  at  Naseby.  A 
witness  was  adduced,  who  stated  facts  to  shew 
that,  during  the  treaty  of  Newport,  he  had  au- 
thorized the  Prince  to  carry  on  clandestine  nego- 
tiations. *^  This  evidence,"  says  Mr  Brodie, 
very  justly^  "  if  it  had  stood  alone,  might  not,  at 
such  a  juncture,  have  been  entitled  to  credit ; 
but  when  we  collate  it  with  the  private  letters 
which  Charles  was  writing  at  the  very  moment, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  and  it  is  just  an 
additional  proof  of  that  unfortunate  want  of  faith 
in  this  prince,  which  rendered  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  bind  him  to  any  law  or  condition." 

On  the  self-denying  ordinance,  the  author 
adopts  the  common  view,  that  it  was  a  subtle 
design  to  advance  Cromwell.  We  never  could 
see  anything  to  make  us  believe  that  so  shrewd 
a  man  would  have  raised  his  hopes  of  aggran- 
dizement on  his  chances  of  being  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  a  measure  in  the  design  of 
which  he  was  included.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  historians  that  there  must  have 
been  a  practical  utility  in  this  ordinance,  clearly 
seen  by  its  promoters,  though  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proceeded  may  not  be  easily  dis- 
coverable at  the  present  day.    Undoubtedly,  the 


measure  immediately  produced  a  marked  effect 
in  raising  the  character  of  the  army.  Although 
the  author  does  not  attempt,  in  Cromwell's  cha- 
racter, to  trace  the  origin  of  motives  so  deeply 
as  Hume— who  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
career  of  that  great  man  arose,  in  his  mind  almost 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  as  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  oak  are  said  to  be  modelled  in 
the  acorn — he  infuses  into  his  mind  certain  subtle 
principles  of  action,  the  justice  of  which  wUi 
hardly  be  acknowledged  in  this  practical  and  un* 
philosophical  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  bad,  by  no  means, 
laid  down  any  plan ;  bat  the  force  of  circumstances  gra- 
dually gave  him  ideas,  means,  and  resolutions.  Hence, 
he  said  very  characteristically  to  Warwick,  "  I  can  verj- 
well  say  what  I  will  not ;  but,  b^  no  means,  what  I 
wQl :  I  shall  know  it  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary."  Tfans 
circumstances  led  and  misled  him ;  and  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  how  to  mould  them  to  the  gratification  of 
his  passions.  In  that  age,  which  threw  down  all  bar- 
riers, the  noble  talent  of  giuding  the  minds  of  men  could 
grow  up  to  unbridled  ambition,  which,  at  the  beginning, 
was  unconsciously  united  in  him  with  fanaticism ;  then 
he  designedly  used  the  latter  as  a  pretext  and  doak,  till 
religious  conmderations  and  opinions  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  the  back  ground ;  nay,  till  he  at  length  main- 
tained in  theory,  and  reduced  to  practice,  the  impious 
principle  that  in  extraordinary  cases  the  dictates  of  mor- 
ality must  be  disregarded,  and  right  sacrificed  to  neces- 
sity. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  can  view  Cromwell's 
mind  as  containing  anything  peculiar  and  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature,  farther 
than  that  he  was  one  whose  talents,  in  some 
departments,  have  been  hardly  ever  equalled. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  powers  of  disciplining  and 
organizing,  deeply  read  in  the  human  hearty  and 
prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
of  aggrandizement,  which  the  troubled  surge  of 
revolutionary  events  was  ever  casting  up  at  his 
feet — qualities  which  are  often  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  united  with  the  fanatical  enthuaiasm 
which  so  strongly  characterised  him. 

The  rigid  fidelity  of  this  translation  is  more  strik- 
ing than  gratifying  to  a  reader.  About  a  third  of 
the  work  consists  of  quotations  from  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  which,  after  having  been  diluted  into 
German,  have  been  restored  to  us  in  such  words 
as  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  our  worthy  ances- 
tors were  so  barren  as  to  have  used.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
man,  who,  instead  of  the  reputed  testimony  of 
Morton  to  the  courage  of  Knox-—''  Here  lies  he 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  man"— chooses  to 
give  us  ''  Here  is  one  who  never  feared  any  man." 
There  are  several  mistakes,  or  rather  lapses^  in- 
volving confusion  of  persons  and  of  the  periods 
at  which  particular  institutions  (chiefly  in  Scot- 
land) had  their  origin,  which  an  intelligent  trans- 
lator should  have  amended.  We  need  not  notice 
these,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  Quarterly  Review 
has  now  several  active  hands  employed  in  the 
charitable  labour  of  investigating  the  accuracy  of 
every  sentence.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help 
giving  our  hearty  testimony  to  the  vast  erudition 
of  the  author  in  British  history,  and  to  the  accur- 
acy, characteristic  of  his  country,  which  appears 
in  his  discussion  of  all  import^n^  events, 
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Tn  Seottiah  Members  are  again  nearly  all 
Dutered  in  the  Honse ;  while  there  is  eyery 
probabilitj  that   a  very  few  months  may  send 
them  on  their   country.    It  becomes  a  serious 
inqoiiy^  with]  what  claims  or  pretensions  they 
will  face  their   different   constituencies — ^upon 
what  rest  their  claim  to  approbation  for  their 
put  condacty  and  for  a  renewal  of  confidence  in 
their  fotore  exertions.    A  pretty  sharp  look-out 
has  been  kept  upon  some  of  the  Scottish  Mem- 
hen»  and,  to  own  the  truth,  some  of  them  re- 
quired it ;  yet  we  fancy  that  a  few  pages,  which 
give  a  full  and  distinct  tabular  view  of  their 
irotes  and  attendance,  will  be  usefully  occupied 
at  thia  particular    time.     An    approaching    or 
threatened  dissolution  always  quickens  Parlia- 
mentary vigilance ;  but  it  is  proper  to  see  how 
Members  acted  when  more  left  to  their  own  free 
will.  Under  the  best  imaginable  system  of  repre- 
sentation, perfect  publicity  must  be  the  elector's 
great  check  on  the  elected;  and,  in  cases,  such  as 
that  of  Britain,  where  the  representative  holds  his 
Kat  for  a  long  period,  the  necessity  becomes  the 
more  urgent  for  bringing  his  actions  more  closely 
and  frequently  nnder  the  eyes  of  his  constituents, 
that  the  power  of  public  opinion  may  be  brought 
into  operation,   either  to  approve  or  condemn. 
To  inmish  the  electors  of  Scotland  with  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
men  they  have  sent  to  Parliament  as  their  repre- 


sentatives, and  thereby  guide  their  future  choice, 
is  the  object  of  this  article. 

The  present  Parliament  was  chosen  to  try  the 
question,  whether  the  reform  of  the  represent- 
ation was  to  be  followed  by  the  fruits  for  whicb 
it  was  so  anxiously  sought ;  or  whether,  after  all 
their  struggles  and  sacrifices,  the  people  of  this 
country  were  to  be  again  ruled  by  the  party 
who  had  trampled  so  long  on  truth  and  justice, 
and  made  a  mockery  of  human  suffering  and 
sorrow.  The  Tory  party  was  in  power ;  and  the 
influences  which,  from  that  circumstance,  it  pos- 
sessed, were  united  with  those  springing  from  its 
wealth  and  social  position,  against  the  people 
and  their  friends.  The  men  who,  in  this  crisis, 
were  elected  to  serve  the  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  and  most  numerous  of  the  Scottish  represent- 
atives, was  that  of  mere  Whigs;  supporters  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  government ;  sworn  enemies,  for  the 
time  being,  of  Toryism ;  and  giving  general  pro- 
mises of  supporting  measures  of  reform  and 
retrenchment.  The  second  class  was  that  of 
Liberal  Whigs  and  Radicals ;  men  pledged  to 
particular  reforms ;  anxious  for  good  government 
at  all  hazards ;  and  foes,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  to  Tories  and  Toryism.  The  third  class 
was  that  of  Tories ;  enemies  of  popular  rights  ; 
men  who  loved  misgovemment  for  the  profit  it 
brought  to  themselves ;  and  open  foes  to  public 
freedom.  These  three  classes  were  made  up  as 
foUows  :•«» 


Class  h-^Whigs  giving  general  pramieeM  of  Reform  and  Retrenchment, 


Nameb 

Abercromby,  J. 
Adam,  Sir  C, 
Aannerman,  A. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
CampbcU,  W.  F. 
l^ahneny.  Lord. 
Ferguson,  R, 
'^er^Bson,  Cutlar. 
Hallyburton,  D.  G. 
l^h,  James, 
M'Kenaie,  J.  A.  8. 
M  Leod,  R.        ^ 
MTaggart,  J. 
Maule,  F. 

Alaxwell,  J. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
OHphant,  L. 
Oairald,  James. 
Sinchur,  Sir  J. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
^Wart,  R. 
Staart,  Lord  J. 
Wemyss,  Capt. 
Hfcv,  Col.  Leith. 


Seat 

Edinburgh  City. 
Kinross  County. 
Aberdeen  City. 
Edinburgh  City. 
Argyle  County. 
Stirling  Burghs. 
Haddington  County. 
Kirkcudbright  County. 
Forfar  County. 
Wick  Burghs. 
Ross  County. 
Sutherland  County. 
Wigton  Burghs.: 
Perth  County. 
Lanark  County. 
Leith  Burghs. 
Perth  City. 
Glasgow  City. 
Caithness  County. 
Renfrew  County. 
Haddington  Burghs. 
Ayr  Burghs. 
Fife  County. 
Elgin  Burghs. 


Proftasion,  Ike 

Elected  Speaker,^February  19th,  1835. 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  Merchant  and  Shipowner. 

Attorney-General. 

Connected  with  the  Argyle  Family. 

Lord  of  Admiralty. 

A  Landholder. 

Judge  Advocate. 

Landholder  and  Currency  Doctor. 

Auditor  to  the  Countess  of  Sutherland 

A  Landholder. 

A  Landholder. 

A  Landholder,  formerly  a  Merchant. 

Son  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 

A  Landholder. 

Lord  Advocate. 

A  Landholder. 

A  Merchant. 

A  Landholder. 

A  Landholder. 

Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Brother  and  Heir  of  Lord  Bute,  a  Tory. 

A  Landholder,  and  Proprietor  of  Coal  Mines 

Clerk  of  the  Ordinance. 
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Name.  Seat 

,  ••  •  . 

Bowring^  Dr.       Kilmarnock  Burghs. 

.    .  •    •    •      • 

r     ■        ■ 

Chalmers,  P.        Fotin  Brng^s. 

DeiiB&fltoaa,  A.    DnmlMFtoii  County. 
Dunlop,  C.  Glasgow  City. 

Foryus,  J.  Kirkaldy  Burghs. 

Gillo^,  W.  P»      Falkirk  Burghs. 

Johnilon,  A.        St  Andrew's  Burghs. 
Oswald^  R.  Ay»  County. 

Pavnell,  Sir  H.    Dundoo  Burgh. 

Spalrs,  Captun.   Paidey  Burgh, 
fiharpe,  General.  Dumfries  Burghs. 
Wallaee,  R.         Greenock  Burgh. 


I 


{ 


Sabjecti  pn  which  Pledged. 
A  Radical— for  the  Ballot,  (Short  Parliaments,  Reyinon 

of  the  Pension  List,  Abolition  of  Flogging,  &g. 
A  Radical— thorough   Reform    of    Bngli*    and    Irish 

Churches,  Extension  of  Education,  Short  Parliaments, 

Ballot, 

A  Liberal  Whig— -fpr  the  Ballot,  Short  Parliaments, 

A  Radical— fgr  the  Ballot,  Short  Parliamente,  &c. 

A  Liberal  Whig — "  Searching  Reform"  in  all  institutions. 

A  Radical— for  the  Ballot,  and  Revision  of  the  Pension 
List — a  Voluntary — supports  Cayley  on  the  Currency. 

Liberal  Whig— for  the  Ballot.  ♦^  Would  support  a  notios 
for  turning  out  the  Tories,  and  resigB  when  desired." 

A  Radical— obliged  to  resign  his  seat  for  Ul  health. 

A  Radical— for  the  Ballot,  Short  Parliamente,  Aboli- 
tion of  Flogging,  Revision  of  Pension  List,  ;ind  Re- 
trenchment.   Is  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

A  Radical— for  Ballot,  &c.  &c. 

A  Liberal  Whig— The  Ballot—"  General  Reforms.** 

A  Radical — for  Ballot,  Short  Parliaments,  &c. 


Agnew,  fo  A. 
Arbuthnot,  H. 
Balfour,  T. 
Bruce,  Cumming. 
Clerk,  Sir  George. 
Ohisholm,  A.  W. 
Fergusson,  G. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gordon,  Captain. 
Grant,  Colonel. 
Hay,  Sir  John. 
Hope,  Hon.  J. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Pringle,  R. 
Rae,  Sir  W.     . 
Scott,  Lord  John, 
Campbell,  Sir  H.  P. 


Class  III.— TeH#«.^r*ni|iy>ertor#  of  Peel  and  Wellington, 
Seat.  Pioftiiiwi,  se. 

Wlgton  County.      A  Landholder. 

Kincardine  County.  A  Landholder. 

Orkney  County.       A  Landholder. 

Inverness  Burghs.    A  Military  Officer  and  Landholder. 

Edinburgh  County.  A  Landholder,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  for  ten  years. 

Inverness  County.  A  Highlajid  "  Laird." 

BanfF  County.  A  Landholder. 

Stirling  County.       A  Landholder. 

Aberdeen  County.    A  Landholder,  brother  qf  Lprd  Aberdeen. 

Blgin  County.  A  Landholder. 

Peebles  County.       A  Landholder. 

Linlithgow  County.  Brother  of  Lord  Hopetoun. 

Dumfries  County.    A  Landholder. 

Selkirk  County.       A  Landholder. 

Bute  County.  A  Lawyer. 

Roxburgh  County.  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buccl^ugh. 

Berwick  County.     A  Landholder. 


Dividing  the  Scottish  members,  therefore,  ipto 
these  three  classes,  it  would  be  found  thel^  of  the 
first  class,  the  number  elected  by  thf  oonstituen-' 
cies  was  twenty^fewr  j  ef  the  feeond  class,  or 
thorough  Liberals,  twelve;  and  Qf  the  third  olass, 
or  Tories,  seventeen.  Looking  over  tlje^e  lists,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Tory  party  is  entirely 
composed  of  landhi^ders  or  the  family  conne:|ioBs 
of  landholders^^men  whQ  enacted  and  who  up-> 
hold  the  corn-laws ;  and  the  whole  pf  the  Scot- 
tish Tory  Members  have,  with  one  eiuseptioQij 
that  of  Cumming  Brvee>been  i^umed  by  coQstitu. 
e»etewhereth^weeltheiidi|i4uenee  ceuld  oyer^ 

awe  and  intimidate  the  tenantry.  Oq  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ultre^-Lib^rals 
and  Independents  have  been  returned  for  grefit 
;M>mmercial  or  manufacturing  towns,  of  for  eonn- 
ties  covered  with  manufacturing  villages,  like 
Dumbarton  and  Ayrshires. 

In  point  of  steady  attention  to  their  dutief  ,  the 
best  Members  whom  Scotland  9mi»  to  Parlia.- 
ment^  ere>  Dr  B^wriag,  Mir  Chalmers  ef  Aeldbar, 
and  Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly.    The^ie  gfiptlemee^ 


although  holding  no  efldal  situation  le  eenpel 
or  reward  their  ettendence,  are  evee  et  their 
post,  and.  regularly  vote  on  the  right  side.    In 
a  record  of  the  divisions  of  last  session  we  hevf 
before  us>  Dr  Bowring  stands  at.  the  heed  of  the 
list  of  Scottish  Members — having  been  preeent 
at  no  lets  than  181  out  ef  183  divisions.     Close 
to  him  is  Mr  Chalniers ;  and  then  Mr  Wallaee. 
Almost  equally  constant  was  the  aitendanee  of 
the  three  holders  of  office — Mr  Steuart  of  Alder- 
ston,  Mr  John  Archibald  Murray,  and  Mr  Fox 
Maule.    The  ettendanoe  of  the  remaining  Scot> 
tish  Members  at  the  189  divisions,  average  only 
43 ;  and  jL9  of  these  representatives  were  not 
present  at  so  m^Mf  ee  90  of  the  divisions  euil  of 
the  183.    Of  t^e  Teries,  the  three  mes*  fre- 
quently present  at  divisions,  were,  Mr  Forhee  o(* 
CallendeiPj  3ir  George  Oerk,  and  Mr  H.  Arbuth- 
not.   But  the  divieioni  ere  but  an  imperfeet  test 
for  diffpoveiring  the  weiking  Members. 

The  following  tehle  will  shew  hew  the  Seeitish 
Members  redeemed  tiie  pledges  they  gwre  their 
constituents :-— 


TUM  6CIOTTI8H  MSMBKBS  OF  PARUAMSNT. 
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VOTES  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  REPRE^E!^TATIVB!9  ON  EIQJJT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS 

OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1835. 


^■^ 


^"^ 


1.  AdftOy  8uF  0. 

3.  Ai^ntliBot,  H, 

4.  B«lfi»iir,  T. 

5.  Bamienqaii,  JU 
6L  Bowring,  Dr 
7.  BrucA,  Cumming 
$.  Campbell,  Sir  JoW    j 
9.  CSwiq*elI,  3ir  »,  P. 

10.  CunpftMtU,  W.  F. 
U.  Cljalinera,  P, 
U.  Clerk,  Sir  6. 

13.  Dalmeny,  IiOi4 

14.  Denntstoim,  A* 

15.  Drnilop,  Colin 
19.  Chifihohm  J^  W. 
17*  Pergne,  j. 

18.  Ferguflon,  6. 

19.  Ferguson,  R. 

20.  Fergowon,  Jt,  Q 

21.  Forbes,  WiUiam 

22.  GiUoQ,  W.  D. 

23.  Gordon,  Cfatptain 

34.  Grant.  Colonel 

35.  Hallyborton,  B.  O, 
20.  Hay,  Sir  J. 

27.  Hay,  Colonel  Jj&Q^ 

28.  floppy  J. 

29.  J^lms^n,  A. 
3a  Jobnflon,  J.  9,. 
31.  I^ediy  James 
33.  M*Kenzie,  J.  A.  9. 
sa.  H'L^od,^. 
M.  MTarnrt,  jj, 

35.  tfao^F. 

36.  MaxweU,  J. 
37*  Murray,  J,  A. 

38.  0«wal4,  Itt 

39.  Oliphant,  l^ 
1$.  Ofwalfl,  J, 
41.  Pan^,  Sir  H, 
a  Pring^4« 
43.  Ra^  $fr  W. 
^  9plOTSy  Cutaiii 

40.  Qaptt|  Lort  Jo|m 
40.  Sharpe,  Gfnenil 

47.  SiqdSiir,  Sira 

48.  8tcwvt,  Sir  IM.  & 

49.  Qteoaii,  R. 
IH).  St^art^  Lard  James 
51.  WaBaipe,  It. 
$1  W«V<^  Captain 


Wigton  County 
Kincardine  Countj 
Orkney  County 
Aberdeen  City 
Kilmarnock  Buighf 
InyemesB  Borgbs 
Edinburgh  City 
Berwick  County 
Afgyle  County 
PorCar  BurgfauB 
Edinbursli  County 
Stirling  Buigfas 
Dumbarton  Cou&ty 
CNfMgow  City 
Inverness  Goonty 
^irkaldy  Barg]i|i 
Banff  County 
Haddington  County 
Kircudbright  Co, 
Stirling  County 
Falkirk  Burghs 
Aberdeen  County 
Elgin  County 
F<»far  County 
peebl^a  County 
Elgin  Bprghs 
LinlithgiDw  County 
St  Andrew's  Buzffhs 
Dumfries  Coun^ 
wick  Buries 
Bq0O  County 
Sutherland  County 
Wigton  Burghs 
Perth  Coun1|y 
|!ia|iark  County 
heiih  Burgl^ 
Ayr  County 
Perth  City 
Gla^w  City 
Dundee  Buigh 
Selkirk  County 
Bute  County 
Paisley 

Roxburgh  County 
Dumfries  Borghf 
Caithne^B  County 
Renfrew  County 
Haddington  Buigha 
Ayr  Burghs 
Greenock  Burgh 
Filflshire 


TotU  who  Toted  for 
Total  who  Yoted  ugainst 

Tn^y^M  on  the  ^uestl^n 


■TWBfnat.yfyjT?, 


le^^^^mm 


For 
Agt. 
Agt 
Agt 
For 
For 
Agt. 

For 

Agt. 

For 
Agt 
For 
For 
For 

For 

Agt 

For 
Agt 
For 
Agt 
Agt 
For 
Agt 
For 
Agt 
For 
Agt 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 

For 
For 
Agt. 

Agt 

For 

Agt. 
For 
Agt 
For 
For 

For 
For 


30 
17 


47 

» 


0« 


Agt. 
Agt 

Agt 
Agt 

For 
Agt 
Agt 
Agt 

For 
Agt. 
Agt 
For 
Agt. 

Agt 
For 
Agt 
Agt. 
Agt. 
For 
Agt. 
Agt 
For 
Agt 
Agt. 
Agt 
Agt. 
Agt 
Agt. 
Agt 
Agt. 
Agt. 
Agt 
For 
Agt 

Agt 
Agt. 
Agt 

Ag^ 
Agt 
For 
Agt 

For 
Agt 
Agt 
Agt. 
For 
Agt 


10 
38 


46 

4 


For 
For 


For 
Fpr 


For 


Fpr 

For 


J? 


For 

For 

For 
For 

For 
For 


For 
For 


For 


23 


^i. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
Fqr 
For 
For 


23 


&2 


For 

Agt 

For 
Fgr 
Agt 
For 

Agt 
For 

For 
Agt. 
For 

For 
Fof 

Fqt 

Agt. 
For 
For 

Agt 
For 
Agt. 
Agt. 

FCMP 

Agt 
For 

Agt 

Agt 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


Fpr 

For 
For 
For 
Agt. 
Agt 
For 


For 
Agt 
Agt 
For 
For 
For 
For 


B 


30 
16 


46 
•6 


52 


For 

Agt 

Agt 

For 

For 

Agt. 

For 

Agt 

For 

For 

Agt. 

For 

For 

For  I 

Agt 

For 

Agt 

For 

For 

Agt 

For 

Agt 

Agt 

For 

i^t 

For 

Agt 
For 
Agt 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
for 

For 
For 
For 
Agt 
Agt 
For 

For 
Agt 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


33 


49 
3 


6% 


For 


For 


For 


For 
For 


For 


For 


aa 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 

For 
For 


For 


■■■■i 


11 


For 


For 


For 


4 


For 


For 

For 


9 


^m 


lUrfgond  Im  pea^  ffoa^  uf  l]«alth.    Ci^tain  Duplno  was  retimed  fijr  Ayxihira 
71m  aiBBbir  of  floQttiak  MMihaM  k  tt,  iBdudiiig  the  Speaker. 


»ll*s  motion. 
JuB*. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


VOTES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  FIFTEEN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS 

OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1836. 


ManM. 


1.  Adam,  Sir  C. 

2.  Agnew,  Sir  A. 

3.  Arbathnoi,  Hon.  H. 

4.  Balfour,  T.,  jun. 
6.  Bannerman,  A. 

6.  BowriDg,  Dr.  J. 

7.  Bentinck,LordW.» 

8.  Bruoe,  C,  Major 


Kinross  Comity 
Wigton  Comity 
Kincardine  Comity 
Orkney  Connty 
Aberdeen  City 
Kilmarnock  Burghs 
Glasgow  City 
Inverness  Burghs 
Edinburgh  City 


9.  Campbell,  Sir  John 

10.  Campbell,  W.  F.     |Argyle  County 

11.  Cimipbell,  Sir  H.  P. 'Berwick  County 


12.  Chalmers,  P. 

13.  Chisholm,  A.  W. 

14.  Clerk,  Sir  George 
16.  Dalmeny,  Lord 

16.  Dennistoun,  A. 

17.  Dnnlop,  Captain 

18.  Fergus,  John 

19.  Ferguson,  Robert 
20*  Fergusson,  RCntlar 
21*  Ferguson,  G. 

22.  Forces,  William 

23.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

24.  Grant,  W.  F. 

25.  Gordon,  Captain 

26.  Hallyburton,  B.  G. 
27-  Hastie,  A.i* 
2a  Hay,  CoL  Leith 

29.  Hay,  Sir  John 

30.  Hope,  The  Hon.  J. 

31.  Johnstone,  A. 

32.  Johnstone,  J.  H. 

33.  Loch,  James 

34.  M*Kenzie,  J.  A.  S. 

35.  M*Leod,  Roderick 

36.  M*Tsg^,  J. 

37.  Maule,  Fox 

38.  Maxwell,  J. 

39.  Murray,  J.  A. 

40.  Oliphant,  L. 

41.  Oswald,  J. 

42.  Pamell,  Sir  H. 
43*  Pringle,  Alex. 

44.  Rae,  Sir  W. 

45.  Sharpe,  General 

46.  Stuart,  Lord  Ja. 

47.  Sinclair,  Sir  George 

48.  Scott,  Lord  John 

49.  Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
.  Steuart,  Robert 

51.  Wallace,  Robert 
2.  Wemyss,  Captain 


Forfar  Burghs 
Inverness  County 
EkUnburgh  County 
Stirling  Burghs 
Dumbarton  County 
Ayr  County 
Kirkaldy  Burghs 
Haddington  County 
Kircudbright  County 
Banff  County 
Stirling  County 
FaUdrE  Burghs 
Elgin  &  Nairn  County 
Aberdeen  County 
Forfar  County 
Paisley  Burgh 
Elgin  Burghs 
Peebles  County 
Linlithgow  County 
Cupar  Burghs 
Dumfries  County 
Wick  Burghs 
Ross  County 
Sutherland  County 
Wigton  Burghs 
Perth  County 
Lanark  Counfy 
Leith  Burghs 
Perth  City 
Glasgow  City 
Dundee  Burgh 
Selkirk  County 
Bute  County 
Dumfries  Burghs 
Ayr  Burghs 
Caithness  County 
Roxburgh  County 
Renfrew  County 
Haddington  Burghs 
Greenock  Burgh 
Fife  County 


Number  that  voted  for,  •  • 

Number  that  voted  against,        •        • 

Total  number  who  voted  on  each  question, 
Number  absent, 

Number  of  Seottiah  Members, 


•  Not  a  Member  tOl  after  the  opening  of  Parliament.    Gave  his  first  vote  23d  Febmary. 
t  Not  a  Member  till  late  in  the  Seetnon, 
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THE  POST-OFFICE  AND  ITS  ABUSES;  WITH  HINTS  FOR 

IMPBOVTEMENT. 


The  management  of  the  General  Post-Office 
has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  ever  since 
Uie  year  17B8.  Parliamentary  and  Treasury 
CofDiniBsionera  have  succeeded  each  other,  and 
have  been  all  unanimous  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  revising  this  department^  and  placing 
the  controlling  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  in  the  room  of  a  Postmaster. 
GenersL 

On  the  20th  of  last  June,  a  premature  dis- 
cussion took  place  in  the  Lords,  on  the  subject 
of  a  recommendation  to  that  effect,  contained  in 
the  fourth  Report  of  the  present  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry — ^viz.,  "  That  a  bill  be  prepared  which 
will  enable  the  Treasury' to  appoint  &  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  the  management  of  the  Post- 
Office."    This  report  bears  date  the  23d  July 
1835;  but  a  bill  founded  on  its  recommendation 
Tss  not  introduced  to  the  Conmions  till  July 
1836 — consequently,  the  Government  took  ample 
time  to  consider  the  necessity  of  this  highly 
important   change,  (which  had  been  so   often 
recommended  by  former  as  well  as  contemporary 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,)  before  any  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  otherwise,  the  bill, 
which  was  a  very  short  one,  ought  to  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  Session  of  1835  ;  there- 
forsi  in  this  case,  they  cannot  be  charged  with 
acting  hastily. 

The  discussion  alluded  to  was  brought  on  by 
the  Doke  of  Richmond,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
steps  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Post-Office 
•s  it  is  at  present  constituted.  Why  he  does  so, 
he  has  not  yet  assigned  any  reason. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
daring  the  past  session,  with  respect  to  this 
department,  reference  to  the  arguments  used  by 
his  Grace  only,  is  matter  of  necessity  and  not 
selection,  he  being  the  only  speaker  on  that  side 
of  the  question. 

His  Grace  first  remarked,  with  reference  to 
the  above-quoted  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, '^  that,  before  their  Lordships  legislated 
on  the  subject,  they  really  were  justified  in  de- 
DUttding  some  evidence  on  this  point."  Admitted. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  their '  Lordships 
are  jostiiied  in  having  evidence  of  the  neces- 
Rtj  of  every  measure  on  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  legislate;  but,  after  the  thousands  of 
P^es  of  evidence  that  have  been  published  by 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  of  various  political 
""•eds — ^in  almost  ^very  one  of  which  may  be 
found  »  reason  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change-^ 
and  forty  uC  these  pages,  taken  prior  to  the  year 
1S37,  being  aimexed  to  the  Report  that  his 
Grace  brought  undejr  their  consideration — it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  quantum  of  evidence  that  his  Grace 
requires  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
sanction  the  change  proposed.  Men  of  ordinary 
fuimU  have  long  seen  the  necessity  of  the  altera- 
tion suggested,  and  that  without  having  waded 
>o.  xxxvux.— VOL.  ir. 


half  through  the  pyramid  of  Reports,  with  the 
contents  of  which  his  Grace  is  so  little  satisfied* 
This  being  over,  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
stand  alone  in  his  opinion,  his  Grace  pressed 
into  his  service  the  Finance  Committee  of 
1817,  and  claimed  them  as  supporters  of  his 
view  of  the  case,  solely  because  they  did  not,  in 
distinct  terms,  recommend  a  "  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  be  constituted,  like  the  other  existing 
revenue  boards;"  at  the  same  time  carefully 
omitting  to  state-— but  which  omission  was  ably 
supplied  by  Lord  Wallace-— '^  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  perma- 
nently to  leave  the  office  of  Post-Master-General 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual ;"  thereby 
censuring  the  present  mode  of  management^ 
although  they  did  not  suggest  another. 

It  is  very  true,  as  was  observed  by  his  Grace, 
''  that  a  great  machine  like  the  Post-Office, 
a£Fected  every  interest,  manufacturing,  agricul. 
tural,  and  commercial,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  feelings  and  welLbeing  of  every 
man  in  the  community."  But,  with  regard  to 
his  monition  to  their  Lordships,  ''to  proceed  with 
caution  and  deliberation"  before  they  sanctioned 
any  alteration  in  the  department,  it  was  rather 
ill-timed,  seeing  that  some  of  them,  if  they  have 
ever  attended  to  the  subject,  must  have  on  their 
consciences  the  weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  years' 
collection  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure 
that  he  was  opposing. 

That  the  various  interests  enumerated  by  his 
Grace  would  suffer  by  the  proposed  change  in 
the  mode  of  management,  need  not  be  feared.^ 
The  change,  no  doubt,  would  have  an  opposite 
tendency. 

This  assertion  is  heme  out,  not  only  by 
general  observations,  but  by  the  statement  of 
Lord  Lowther,  who,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  March  last,  said— 
"  I  think  the  present  system  has  proved  that 
it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  I  should  feel  disposed  to  re- 
model and  reconstruct  the  Post-Office  depart- 
ment altogether.  I  think  one  sees,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Post-Office,  that  it  remains 
just  what  it  was  ever  since  the  improvement  it 
underwent  in  1797  and  1798"— (meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  improvement  introduced  by  Mr 
Palmer  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date.)  ''  There 
has  hardly  been  any  alteration  since  in  its  de- 
tails, except  what  has  actuaUy  been  forced  upon 
it  hy  the  public;  its  duties  are  becoming  now 
great,  and  so  general^  notwithstanding  its  tneon. 
venient  and  almost  prohibitory  arrangements, 
that,  however  capable  or  industrious  one  man 
might  be,  I  should  conceive  he  could  hard^be 
qualijied  to  look  into  the  number  of  dsiails  that 
that  office  would  embrace  in  all  its  ramifications* 
I  should  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  have  a 
Board  with  a  head  and  two  assistants  f  This  is 
the  opinion  of  a  noble  Lord,  of  excellent  under^ 
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THE  POST-OPFICi  AND  ITS  ABUSES  ; 


sUndinf  and  liutism  htbSts ^  veil'  ygned  In  tiift 
subject^  and  opposed  in  politict  to  ihe  present 
Government. 

^  During  the  discussion  herein  alluded  to,  and 
also  at  the  subsequent  one^  when  the  bill  in- 
tended to  empower  the  Government  to  effect  the 
pi'oposed  change  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  reminded  their  Lord- 
i^ips,  ''  that,  in  IBSO,  the  Post-Office  had  been 
entirely  revised  and  reorganized,  and  that  all 
the  recommendations  of  Lord  Wallace's  Com- 
mission had  been  carried  into  effect/*    His  Grace 
appears  to  have   forgotten  his  own    evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  for  the  Beduction 
of  Salaries,  in  March  1831,  wherein  he  detailed, 
under  the  title  of  ''  amendments,"  a  great  num- 
ber of  changes  that  he  had  made  in  the  depart- 
Aient  during  the  four  months  that  he  had  then 
been  in  office  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  March  1834,  he  stated  that  ''those  amend- 
menti  did  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  recom- 
ikieAaaiions  contained  in  the   Reports  of  Lord 
Wallace's  Commission  ;*'  although,  to  every  one 
who  has  read  these  reportu,  it  would  appear  that 
the  amendments  that  he  recommended  resulted 
^Ofn  these  recommendations  only.     These  are 
his  Grace's  own  words  :-^''  Although  I  have  been 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  useful  suggestions 
that  might  be  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  did  not  take  the  schedules 
attached  to  these  Reports  as  my  guide  in  pre. 
pltring  the  new  establishments  which  have  re- 
ceived your  Lordships'  approval,  because  it  was 
Evident  that  the  duties  could  not  be  performed 
with  the  means  they  have  proposed;  and  because 
6f  the  great  expense  which  these  recommenda- 
tions'  would  hate  entailed  upon  the  public." 
And  In  another  letter  en  the  same  subject,  dated 
April  1^135,  he  repeated— ^'' I,  therefore,  stated 
that  I.  could  not,  in  the  discharge  of  hiy  duty, 
adopt  their  recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ments of  the  respectivis  offices,  both  on  account 
Of  the  inadequacy  of  the  numbers  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  public  service,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  they  would  have  entailed  upon 
the  revenue ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out 
eome  instances  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
Cominijteionerfe  had  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous 
calculation  and  principle."     It  will  be  observed 
that,  in  both  these  passages,  his  Grace  stated, 
that  the  number  of  persons  recommended  by 
Lord' WaUacO't  Commission,  weriB  ''inadequate 
for  tho  jferformance  of  the  public  service ;"  yet  he 
complained  ef  the  additional  expense  that  would 
be  tontaQed  upon  the  public  by  the  adoption  of 
their  scheme;  and,  by  way  of  exemplification, 
he  adds,  in  hid  letter  of  April  1834-."  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  simple  remark,  that,  in 
the  ^principal  working  department,  the  Inland 
Ottee,  th^  had  propoMd  an  establishment  of 
dtty-idt  persons  only,  whilst  the  duty  actually 
^({ttiredno  less  than  aeventy-nine,  which  nunu 
her  was,'  at  times,  found  scarcely  equal  to  its 
perfotmance  without  greai  difficulty,  as  they  had 
^commended  the  Sweeping  abolition  of  one- 
third  of  the  letter-carriers  In  the  twopenny 


poet/'  How  the  groster  number  of  pefeona  em. 
ployed  by  his  Grace  have  been  a  less  expense 
to  the  country  than  the  smaller  number  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  would 
have  been,  must  be  left  to  him  to  explain :  al- 
though it  is  not  likely  that  any  ope  will  cavil 
with  the  noble  Duke  for  having  employed  as 
many  persons  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
required;  neverthdete,  the  contradictions  re- 
main the  same,  to  point  out  which  it  is  noticed^ 
here,  ad  well  as  to  sh^w  how  irreconcilable  these 
statements  are  With  that  so  recently  made  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  "  that  all  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Wallace's  Commission  had  been  carried 
into  effect  in  1630."  But,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  points,  his  Grace  is  in  error.  Those  recom- 
mendations had  not  been  carried  into  effect  in 
1830,  or  why  did  he  repudiate  them  in  his  letters 
laid  before  Parliament  in  March  1834  and  April 
1835  ?  The  fact  is,  that  to  these  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  the  public  are  indebted  for  ali  tl^e 
Improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
department;  and  many  of  their  recommendations 
remain  to  be  effected ;  and  they  can  be  accom- 
plished'onlybya  Board  of  Commissioners — which, 
to  every  unprejudiced  person,  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  changing  the  controlling  power 
of  the  department. 

On  one  point,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
more  happy  than  on  any  other  that  he  advanced ; 
but  which  did  not  militate  against  the  proposed 
change-^--a  diange  which  had  been  insisted  on  and 
demanded  by  Mr  Wallace  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding sessions  of  Parliament;  and,  if  the  king, 
dom  at  large  is  searched  from  the  Land's-Knd  to 
John  O'Groat's  House,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
to  find  asingle  person  who  dissents  from  him.  His 
Grace  said  that  *'  the  post-office  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered 80  much  in  the  light  of  a  revenue-board; 
but  the  Post-Master.General  [read  "  Post^Office 
Commissioners"]  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
knore  money  in  increasing  the  advantages  deriv. 
able  from  it."  Authorities  in  favour  of  this 
position  of  the  noble  Duke's,  scarcely  need  be 
quoted;  as,  in  support  of  so  popular  a  measure  as 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  letters,  and  increase 
ing  the  advantages  of  post  communication,  the 
voice  of  the  public  is  with  him  ;  but,  as  in  par- 
allel  cases,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  eo,  on 
this  subject,  all  the  arguments  used  by  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,in  the  6th  cap.  of  his  ''Treatise  on 
Finance,"  against  high  protecting  duties,  apply 
with  equal  force  against  the  present  system  of 
high  taxation  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  ^  On 
the  subject  of  hi^h  rates  of  postage.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  took  a  very  Just  and  enlightened  t^v; 
which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted.  oHhough 
quite  like  himself,  that  he  should  h«ve  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  l^r  abolishing  the 
office  of  Post-Master-GeneraL 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Improved 
construction  of  mall-eoaohee — for  which  the  publie 
are  indebted,  not  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or 
any  other  Post-Master  .General,  nor  the  officers 
of  the  establishment,  bnt  to  Mr  Wallace,  the 
Member  for  Greenock,  and  the  Commissioners 
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of  Ioqiiirf-*4kit  department,  bj  Lord  Lowtber's 
acooant,  and  there  u  no  better  authority,  haa 
remained  stationary,  aa  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  aeeommodation  of  the  publici  for  nearly  fifty 
yean.    It  is,  therefore,  now  time  that  it  make  a 
fev  strides  in  adrance,  so  as  to  overtake  other 
departments,  and,  in  its  vocation,  administer,  in 
SB  equal  degree,  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
eommnnity.   It  is  not  intended  here  to  enumerate 
all  the  improvements  of  which  the  Post-Office  is 
•usceptible  ;  bat  the  most  prominent  and  indis. 
pensable  ar^^^Mormng  and  day  maiUfrom  Lon^ 
ion,  at  well  as  evening  maile;  a  Sunday  delivery 
to  tkonwho  may  call  for  their  lettere  in  London,  and 
s  detpatch  from  London  ;  a  cheap  conveyance  of 
prices  current,  and  emaU  paekete  of  value,  under 
«  certain  ufoight ;  an  accelerated  communieation 
fir  the  conveyance  of  the  lettere  and  parcels  be- 
tween post-towns  and  to  the  districts  surrounding 
them,  instead  of  the  present,  in  most  cases,  cir- 
cuitous way,  to  which  cross  posts  are  subjected ; 
end  a  general  lowering  of  the  rate  of  postage — 
which  ooneesston  Mr  Wallace  has  also  strenuously 
adTocated.   This  latter  suggestion,  if  judiciously 
carried  into  effect,  will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dimi. 
notion  of  revenue,  in.proportion  to  ita  reduction; 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  if  aided  by  increased  means 
of  eommunicntion,  will,  with  the  increased  ability 
and  anxiety  of  all  daraes  of  the  public  to  com- 
nunicate  by  letter,  be  morally  certain  to  add  to 
the  fanda  of  the  exchequer.     This  axiom  is 
abnost  proved,  to  the  extent  here  contemplated, 
bythe  Finance  Committee,  in  their  fourth  Report, 
at  p.  10;  where,  by  a  reference  to  acoounts 
abewing  the  produce  of  duties,  under  the  heads 
''Customs,"  *'£xcise,"  ''Stamps,"  and  ''Assessed 
Taxes,"  in  1827,  compared  with  what  the  produce 
would  have  been,  if  the  reduction  of  taxes,  which 
took  eifect  after  182S,  had  diminished  these  re- 
venues in  the  exact  proportion  which  they  bore  to 
the  produce  of  that  year;  they  say — **  It  will  be 
■een,  by  this  abstract,  that  the  abatement  of  the 
revenue  by  taxes  remitted,  would  have  been,  in 
1887,  as  compared   with   1823,   no    leas  than 
£3,308,316 ;  the  difference  of  ^5,874,865  being 
the  iaereaae  of  revenue  from  increased  consnmp. 
tton."     Therefore,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that, 
with  the  increased  and  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  eommnnity,  combined  with  our  increasing 
domestic  and  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  the 
Post-Office  revenue  would  not  suffer  more,  or  even 
10  much  as  the  before^named  revenues,  if  the 
tax  on  letters  was  to  be  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  that  these  taxea  were  reduced  be* 
tween  the  years  189S  and  1897. 

What  the  Duke  of  Richmond  meant  by  calling 
<n  tba  Peers  ^not  to  legislate  to  satisfy  such 
geatlesaoi,  such  individuala  inther,"  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  undersUnd*  He  eoold  not  have  meant 
his  appeal  to  their  Lordships  to  apply  to  so  large 
a  body  aa  the  membera  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  ate  brought  fSorward  the  meaanre— to  the 
imoense  majority  ef  the  Commons,  who  sanctioned 
it  by  their  vetea-4e  the  Peers  who  supported 
it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
the  eommnnity  in  favour  of  the  change,  presaing 


from  without;  but  if  he  meant  it  to  apply — as» 
no  doubt,  he  roust  have  done— to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Greenock,  who  haa  so  meritoriously 
tugged  at  the  labouring  oar  for  several  sessions 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  put  in  their  proper  light, 
with  Jiis  co-legislators  and  the  public,  those 
officers  of  the  establishment  who  are  incapable 
of  "  originating,  unsolicited,  measures  of  public 
utility  for  the  service" — the  rebuke  can  fall  but 
lightly  oni  that  honourable  gentleman,  seeing 
that  he  haa  with  him  a  multitude  that  cannot 
be  numbered,  to  share  the  weight  of  the  noble 
Duke's  spleen  and  censure  for  urging  a  change  in 
the  department.  Indeed,  to  use  Lord  Lowtber's 
words,  "  hardly  an  alteration  has  been  made  in 
its  details  since  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr  Palmer,  except  what  haa  actually  been 
forced  upon  it  by  the  public." 

In  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Maberly  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  this  department,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  F.  Freeling,  the  public  have 
something  like  an  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment  are  serious  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the 
reforms  that  have  been  recommended.  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  person  whose  mis- 
management of  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  as 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Post-office,  and  whose 
conduct,  haa  been  so  strongly  animadverted  on 
aa  his  has  been  by  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
Inquiry  in  their  twenty.second  Report,  aa  well 
as  in  Parliament — ^is  qualified  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  Commissioner  of  Customs*  Not  that 
his  negligence  or  incapacity,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  should  be  designated  his  disqualifi- 
cations for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  will 
at  all  check  the  current  of  business  In  a  Board 
so  efficient  and  well  organised  as  that  of  the  one 
to  which  he  haa  been  appointed ;  nevertheless, 
the  Commissioners  with  whom  he  is  associated,  as 
well  as  the  aspiranta  to  aeata  at  that  Board* 
and,  above  all,  the  public,  may  justly  complain, 
that,  in  his  appointment,  an  undue  preference  has 
been  given  to  a  person  whose  "  system  of  eon* 
trol"  over  an  important  branch  of  another  pub- 
lic department  that  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  is 
characteriaed,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
in  their  sixth  Report,  page  nineteen,  as  being 
completely  nugatory  in  all  refracts. 

The  bill  that  was  to  have  empowered  the 
liorda  of  the  Treaanry  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  manage  the  PoaUOffice,  did 
not  comprise  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
department ;  and,  althongh  its  supporters  were 
anxious  that  it  ahould  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  still,  to  many  of  them,  one  of  its  provi^ 
sions  was  very  objectionable— -viz.,  that  the  chief 
Commissioners  should  have  a  seat  in  ParUament. 
It  is  true  that  that  proviaion  had  the  M^  sanc- 
tion of  my  Lord  Lowther  and  Mr  Labouchere ; 
the  former  a  late,  and  the  latter  a  present  Com- 
missioner of  Inquiry.  But  both  of  these  eminent 
persons,  after  they  have  read  the  reasons  con- 
tained in  the  twentieth  Report  of  the  Commie- 
doners  ot  Rxeise  Inquiry,  why  a  Revemie  Court 

should  not  sit  in  Parliament,  will  probably  changf 
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standini^  Mud  buibiMit  litblti)  wett  yaned  in  Ae* 
subject^  and  opposed  in  politics  to  the  present 
Government. 

During  the  discussion  herein  alluded  to^  and 
ilso  at  the  subsequent  one,  when  the  bill  in. 
tended  to  empower  the  Government  to  effect  the 
proposed  change  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  reminded  their  Lord- 
ships,  ''that,  in  18S0,  the  Post -Office  had  been 
entirely  revised  and  reorganized,  and  that  all 
the  teeommendations  of  Lord  Wallace's  Com. 
mission  had  been  carried  into  effect."    His  Grace 
appears  to  have  forgotten  his  own    evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  for  the  Reduction 
of  Salaries,  in  March  1831,  wherein  he  detailed, 
under  the  title  of  '^  aniendments,"  a  great  num- 
ber of  changes  that  he  had  made  in  the  depart- 
ment during  the  four  months  that  he  had  then 
been  in  office ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  March  1834,  he  stated  that  ''those  amend- 
menU  did  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  recom- 
flfiendaitons  contained  in  the   Reports  of  Lord 
Wallace's  Commission  ;"  although,  to  every  one 
who  has  read  thesis  reports,  it  would  appear  that 
the  amendments  that  he  recommended  resulted 
^om  these  recommendations  only.     These  are 
his  Grace's  own  words  :^^''  Although  I  have  been 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  useful  suggestions 
that  might  be  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  did  not  take  the  schedules 
attached  to  these  Reports  as  my  guide  in  pre- 
paring the  new  establishments  which  have  re- 
ceived your  Lordships'  approval,  because  it  was 
evident  that  the  duties  could  not  be  performed 
with  the  means  they  have  proposed;  and  because 
df  the  great  expense  which  these  recommenda* 
tlons*  would  have   entailed   upon   the  public." 
And  in  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  dated 
April  lte5,  he  repeated—^"!,  therefore,  stated 
that  I.  could  not,  in  the  discharge  of  toy  duty, 
ad6pt  theif  recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ments of  the  respective  offices,  both  on  account 
of  the  inadiequacy  of  the  numbers  for  the  per- 
fortnauce  of  the  public  service,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  they  would  have  entailed  upon 
Che  revenue ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out 
some  instances  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
Commissioners  had  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous 
calculation  and  principle."     It  will  be  observed 
that^  in  both  these  passages,  his  Grace  stated, 
that  the  number  of  persons  recommended  by 
Lord  Wallace's  Commission,  were  "inadequate 
for  the  performance  of  the  public  service ;"  yet  he 
compfained  of  the  additional  expense  that  would 
be  (BUtailed  upon  the  public  by  the  adoption  of 
their  scheme;  and,  by  way  of  exemplification, 
he  adds,  in  hiA  lotter  of  April  1834—''  I  shall 
oottfihe  myself  to  the  simple  remark,  that,  in 
the  principal  working  department,  the  Inland 
Offiee,  th^  had  proposed  an  establishment  of 
iitifcy.dk  persons  only,  whilst  the  duty  actually 
rS<)[uired  no  less  than  leventy-nine,  which  num. 
her  was,  at  times,  found  scarcely  equal  to  its 
perfbtmsnce  without  great  difficulty,  as  they  had 
Recommended  the  sweeping  abolition  of  one- 
thi^  of  the  lett^fwcarriers  in   the  twopenny 


poet /'  How  the  gmter  number  of  peneBB  enu 
ployed  by  his  Grace  have  been  a  less  expense 
to  the  country  than  the  smaller  number  recom. 
mended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  would 
have  been,  must  be  left  to  him  to  explain :  al- 
though it  is  not  likely  that  any  Q^e  will  cavil 
with  the  noble  Duke  for  having  employed  as 
many  persons  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
required ;  nevertheless,  the  contradictions  re- 
main the  same,  to  point  out  which  It  is  noticed^ 
here,  ad  well  as  to  shew  how  irreconcilable  these 
statements  afe  with  that  so  recently  made  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  "  that  all  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Wallace's  Commission  had  been  carried 
into  effect  in  1630.'*  But,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  points,  his  Grace  is  in  error.  Those  recom- 
mendations had  not  been  carried  into  effect  in 
1830,  or  why  did  he  repudiate  them  in  his  letters 
laid  before  Parliament  in  March  1834  and  April 
1835  >  The  fact  is,  that  to  these  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  the  public  are  Indebted  for  fdl  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
department ;  and  many  of  their  recommendations 
remain  to  be  effected ;  and  they  can  be  accom- 
plished'onlyby  a  Board  of  Commissioners — which, 
to  every  unprejudiced  person,  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  changing  the  controlling  power 
of  the  department. 

On  one  point,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
more  happy  than  on  any  other  that  he  advanced ; 
but  which  did  not  militate  against  the  proposed 
change^^a  change  which  had  been  insisted  on  and 
demanded  by  Mr  Wallace  in  each  ofthe  three  pre. 
ceding  sessions  of  Parliament;  and,  if  the  king, 
dom  at  large  is  searched  from  the  Land's-End  to 
John  O'Groat's  House,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  single  person  who  dissents  from  him.   His 
Grace  said  that "  the  post-office  ought  not  to  be  con. 
sidered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  revenue-board; 
but  the  Post-Master.General  [read  "  Post-Office 
Commissioners"]  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
more  money  in  increasing  the  advantages  deriv. 
able  Mm  it."      Authorities  In  favour  of  this 
position  of  the  noble  Duke's,  scarcely  need  be 
quoted;  as,  in  support  of  so  popular  a  measure  as 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  letters,  and  increas*^ 
ing  the  advantages  of  post  communication,  the 
voice  of  the  public  is  with  him ;  but,  as  in  par. 
idlel  cases,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  so,  on 
this  subject,  all  the  arguments  used  by  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,in  the  6th  cap.  of  his  ''Treatise  on 
Finance,*'  against  high  protecting  duties,  apply 
with  equal  force  against  the  present  syatem  of 
high  taxation  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  '  On 
the  subject  of  high  rates  of  postage,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  took  a  very  just  and  enlightened  v^v; 
which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted,  A^hough 
quite  like  himself,  that  he  should  h«ive  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  M  abolishing  the 
office  of  Post-Master-GeneraL 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  improved 
constructionofmail-coaohefi — for  which  the  publio 
are  indebted,  not  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or 
any  other  Post-Master  .General,  nor  the  officers 
of  the  establishment,  but  to  Mr  Wallace,  the 
I  Member  for  Greenock,  and  the  Commissioners 
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of  loqiiifjr-^^liis  department,  by  Lord  Lowther't 
aoeoant,  and  there  i»  no  better  authority,  haa 
remained  stationary,  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
ths  aeeommodation  of  the  public,  for  nearly  fifty 
jears.    It  is,  therefore,  now  time  that  it  make  a 
few  strides  in  adrance,  so  as  to  overtake  other 
departments,  and,  in  its  vocation,  administer,  in 
an  equal  degree,  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
eommnnity«   1 1  is  not  intended  here  to  enumerate 
all  the  improvements  of  which  the  Post-Office  is 
lusoeptible ;  but  the  most  prominent  and  indis. 
peniable  are— Ifomtn^  and  day  maiUfrom  Lon- 
iM,  a*  weU  at  evening  maiU;  a  Sunday  delivery 
to  tkonwhe  may  call  for  their  letUre  in  London,  and 
s  detpatck  from  London  ;  a  n^hoap  conveyance  of 
jfriees  eurrenty  and  email  paekeie  of  value,  under 
•  certain  weight ;  an  accelerated  communication 
fir  the  conveyance  of  the  lettere  and  parceie  be- 
tween poet-towne  and  to  the  dietricte  eurrounding 
tkem,  instead  of  the  present,  in  most  cases,  cir- 
cttitOQs  way,  to  which  cross  posts  are  subjected; 
end  a  general  lowering  of  the  rate  ofpoetage^^ 
which  concession  Mr  Wallace  has  also  strenuously 
tdrocated.   This  latter  suggestion,  if  judiciously 
carried  into  effect,  will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dimi*. 
notion  of  revenue,  inproportion  to  ita  reduction ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  if  aided  by  increased  means 
of  communication,  will,  with  the  increased  ability 
and  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  the  public  to  conu 
municate  by  letter,  be  morally  certain  to  add  to 
the  fonda  of  the  exchequer.     This  axiom  is 
almost  proved,  to  the  extent  here  contemplated, 
bjthe  Finance  Committee,  in  their  fourth  Report, 
at  p.  10;  where,  by  a  reference  to  accounts 
•hewing  the  produce  of  duties,  under  the  beads 
"Customs,"  *^£xcise,"  ^'Stamps,"  and  ''Assessed 
Taxes,"  in  1827,  compared  with  what  the  produce 
would  have  been,  if  the  reduction  of  taxes,  which 
took  effect  after  1828,  had  diminished  these  re- 
venues in  the  exact  proportion  which  they  bore  to 
the  produce  of  that  year;  they  say — **  It  will  be 
■een,  by  this  abstract,  that  the  abatement  of  the 
revenue  by  taxes  remitted,  would  have  been,  in 
1997,  aa  compared    with   1823,   no    less  than 
£3,308,316 ;  the  difference  of  X5,874,S55  being 
the  increase  of  revenue  from  increased  consump.  I 
tton."     Therefore,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that,  ( 
with  the  increased  and  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  community,  combined  with  our  increasing 
domestic  and  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  the 
Post-Office  revenue  would  not  suffer  more,  or  even 
•0  much  as  the  before^named  revenues,  if  the 
tax  on  letters  waa  to  be  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  that  these  taxea  were  reduoed  be- 
tween the  years  1883  and  1897. 

What  the  Duke  of  Richmond  meant  by  calling 
<»  tha  Peers  **  not  to  legislate  to  satisfy  such 
gentlenMa,  such  individuala  rather,"  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  undaraUnd.  He  eonld  not  have  meant 
bis  appeal  to  their  Lordahipa  to  apply  to  ao  large 
«  body  as  the  membera  of  his  Majest/a  Govern- 
ment,  who  brought  forward  the  measure — ^to  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Commons,  whosanctioned 
it  by  their  vote»..4o  the  Peers  who  supported 
it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
the  coauannity  in  favour  of  the  change,  presaing 


from  without;  but  if  he  meant  it  to  apply — as^ 
no  doubt,  he  must  have  done—to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Greenock,  who  haa  so  meritoriously 
tugged  at  the  labouring  oar  for  several  sessions 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  put  in  their  proper  light, 
with  Jiis  co-legialators  and  the  public,  those 
officers  of  the  establishment  who  are  incapable 
of  '^  originating,  unsolicited,  measures  of  public 
utility  for  the  service"— the  rebuke  can  fall  but 
lightly  on  that  honourable  gentleman,  seeing 
that  he  haa  with  him  a  multitude  that  cannot 
be  numbered,  to  share  the  weight  of  the  noble 
Duke's  spleen  and  censure  for  urging  a  change  in 
the  department.  Indeed,  to  use  Lord  Lowther's 
words,  "  hardly  an  alteration  has  been  made  in 
its  details  since  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr  Palmer,  except  what  haa  actually  been 
forced  upon  it  by  the  public." 

In  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Maberly  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  this  department,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  F.  Freeling,  the  public  have 
something  like  an  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment  are  serious  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the 
reforms  that  have  been  recommended.  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  person  whose  mis- 
management of  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  as 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Post-office,  and  whose 
conduct,  haa  been  so  strongly  animadverted  on 
aa  his  haa  been  by  the  Commissionera  of  Revenue 
Inquiry  in  their  twenty-secomi  Report,  aa  well 
as  in  Parliament — is  qualified  for  the  oneroui 
duties  of  a  Commissioner  of  Customs*  Not  that 
his  negligence  or  incapacity,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  ahould  be  deaignated  his  disqualifi- 
cations  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  win 
at  all  check  the  current  of  business  in  a  Board 
so  efficient  and  well  organised  as  that  of  the  one 
to  which  he  haa  been  appointed ;  nevertheless, 
the  Commissioners  with  whom  he  is  associated,  as 
well  as  the  aspiranta  to  aeata  at  that  Board, 
and,  above  all,  the  public,  may  justly  eomplain, 
that,  in  his  appointment,  an  undue  preference  has 
been  given  to  a  person  whose  ''  system  of  eon* 
trol"  over  an  important  branch  of  another  pub- 
lic department  that  waa  intruated  to  his  care,  is 
characterised,  by  the  Commiasioners  of  Inquiry, 
in  their  sixth  Report,  page  nineteen,  aa  being 
completely  nugatory  in  all  reepecta. 

The  bill  that  was  to  have  empowered  the 
Lorda  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  manage  the  Poat-Office,  did 
not  comprise  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
department ;  and,  although  its  supporters  were 
anxious  that  it  should  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  still,  to  many  of  them,  one  of  its  provi- 
sions was  very  objectionable-— viz.,  that  the  chief 
Conmiissioners  should  have  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  that  providon  had  the  high  aanc- 
tion  of  my  Lord  Lowther  and  Mr  Labouchere ; 
the  former  a  late,  and  the  latter  a  present  Com- 
missioner of  Inquiry.  But  both  of  these  eminent 
persons,  after  tiiey  have  read  the  reaaona  con- 
tained in  the  twentieth  Report  of  the  Commia- 
sioners  of  Rxdse  Inquiry,  why  a  Revenue  Court 

should  not  ait  in  Parliament,  will  probably  ehangr 
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standing  tod  bntiBM  liabitt,  wall'yaned  In  tiia 
subject,  and  opposed  in  politics  to  the  present 
Government. 

^  Dnrinf  the  discussion  herein  alluded  to,  and 
also  at  the  subsequent  one,  when  the  bill  in- 
tended to  empower  the  Goyemoient  to  eiFeot  the 
proposed  change  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  reminded  their  Lord- 
Aips,  ''that,  in  1830,  the  Post -Office  had  been 
entirely  revised  and  reorganized,  and  that  all 
the  recommendations  of  Lord  Wallace's  Com- 
mission had  been  carried  into  effect."    His  Grace 
appears  to  have   forgotten  his  own    evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  for  the  Reduction 
of  Salaries,  in  March  1831,  wherein  he  detailed, 
under  the  title  of  ''  aniendments,"  a  great  num- 
ber of  changes  that  he  had  made  in  the  depart- 
Aient  during  the  four  months  that  he  had  then 
been  in  office ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  March  1834,  he  stated  that  'Hhose  amend- 
ments did  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  recom. 
ttiendaiious  contained  in  the   Reports  of  Lord 
Wallace's  Commission  ;"  although,  to  every  one 
who  has  read  these  reports,  it  would  appear  that 
the  amendments  that  he  recommended  resulted 
^om  these  recommendations  only.     These  are 
his  Grace's  own  words  :—>-*'  Although  I  have  been 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  useful  suggestions 
that  might  be  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  did  not  take  the  schedules 
attached  to  these  Reports  as  my  guide  in  pre- 
pkring  the  new  establishments  which  have  re- 
ceived your  Lordships'  approval,  because  it  was 
evident  that  the  duties  could  not  be  performed 
with  the  means  they  have  proposed;  and  because 
of  the  great  expeuse  which  these  recommenda* 
tlons  would  have  entailed   upon   the  public." 
Alid  In  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  dated 
April  183^,  he  repeated — *^  1,  therefore,  stated 
that  I.  could  not,  in  the  discharge  of  iny  duty, 
adopt  their  recommendations  for  the  establish, 
mentsof  the  respective  offices,  both  on  account 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  numbers  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  public  service,  and  of  the  sddi- 
tional  expense  they  would  have  entailed  upon 
the  revenue  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out 
some  instances  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
Cominiasioners  had  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous 
calculation  and  principle."     It  will  be  observed 
that,  lii  both  these  passages,  his  Grace  stated, 
that  Iho  number  of  persons  recommended  by 
Lord' Wallace's  Commission,  were  '' inadequate 
for  the  |»erformance  of  the  public  service ;"  yet  he 
complained  of  the  additional  expense  that  would 
be  tontaQed  upon  the  public  by  the  adoption  of 
theif  scheme;  and,  by  way  of  exemplification, 
he  adds,  in  bin  letter  of  April  1834—^'  I  shall 
oonfine  myself  to  the  simple  remark,  that,  in 
the  principal  working  department,  the  Inland 
Office,  they  had  proposed  an  establishment  of 
dtty-sit  persons  only,  whilst  the  duty  actually 
^^quired  no  less  than  teventy-nine,  which  num«. 
her  was,  at  times,  found  scarcely  equal  to  its 
performance  without  great  difficulty,  as  they  had 
Recommended  the  Sweeping  abolition  of  one- 
third  ot  the  lettirwcarriers  in  the  twopenny 


poit«"    How  the  gresler  iramber  of  penens  em. 
ployed  by  his  Grace  have  been  a  less  expense 
to  the  country  than  the  smaller  number  recom- 
mended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  would 
have  been,  must  be  left  to  him  to  explain :  al- 
though it  is  not  likely  that  any  ope  will  cavil 
with  the  noble  Duke  for  having  employed  as 
many  persons  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
required ;   neverthelete,  the  contradictions  re- 
main the  same,  to  point  out  which  It  is  noticed 
here,  ad  well  as  to  shew  how  irreconcilable  these 
statements  are  with  that  so  recently  made  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  ''  that  all  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Wallace's  Commission  had  been  carried 
into  effect  in  1830."    But,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  points,  his  Grace  is  in  error.    Those  recom- 
mendations had  not  been  carried  into  effect  in 
1830,  or  why  did  he  repudiate  them  in  his  letters 
laid  before  Parliament  in  March  1834  and  April 
1835  >    The  fact  is,  that  to  these  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  the  public  are  indebted  for  all  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place   in  this 
department ;  and  many  of  their  recommendations 
remain  to  be  effected ;  and  they  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners — whidi, 
to  every  unprejudiced  person,  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  changing  the  controlling  power 
of  the  department. 

On   one  point,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
more  happy  than  on  any  other  that  he  advanced ; 
but  which  did  not  miliute  against  the  proposed 
change^^a  diange  which  had  been  insisted  on  and 
demanded  by  Mr  Wallace  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding sessions  of  Parliament;  and,  if  the  king- 
dom  at  large  is  searched  f^om  the  Land's-£nd  to 
John  O'Groat's  House,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
to  find  asingle  person  who  dissents  from  him.    His 
Grace  said  that  **  the  post-office  ought  not  to  be  con. 
sidered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  revenue-board; 
but  the  Post-Master-General  j^read  "  Post-Office 
Commissioners**]  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
more  money  in  increasing  the  advantages  deriv. 
able  from  it."      Authorities  In  favour  of  this 
position  of  the  noble  Puke's,  scarcely  need  be 
quoted;  as,  in  support  of  so  popular  a  measure  as 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  letters,  and  increas- 
ing the  advantages  of  post  communication,  the 
voice  of  the  public  is  with  him  ;  but,  as  in  par. 
allel  cases,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  so,  on 
this  subject,  all  the  arguments  used   by   Sir 
Henry  Pamell,in  the  6th  cap.  of  his  ''Treatise  on 
Finance,"  against  high  protecting  duties,  apply 
with  equal  force  against  the  present  system  of 
high  taxation  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  *  On 
the  subject  of  hi^h  rates  of  postage.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  took  a  very  just  and  enlightened  tv^w; 
which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted,  a^hougli 
quite  like  himself,  that  he  should  have  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  abolishing^  the 
office  of  Post-Master.Generai« 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Improved 
construction  of  mail-coaehee — ^for  which  the  pubUe 
are  indebted,  not  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or 
any  other  Post-Master  .General,  nor  the  officers 
of  the  establishment,  but  to  Mr  Wallace^  tb< 
Member  for  Greenock,  and  the  Commissioners 
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of  Ioq«ify^-*4lut  d«partiii«iit^  by  Lord  Lowther't 
iMoanl,  and  there  is  no  better  authority,  hu 
remibed  stotionaryy  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  aeeommodation  of  the  public,  for  nearly  fifty 
ywn.  It  it,  therefore,  now  time  that  it  make  a 
fev  itrides  in  adyance,  so  as  to  overtake  other 
departments,  and,  in  its  vocation,  administer,  in 
an  equal  degree,  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
eomnrajiity*  It  is  not  intended  here  to  enumerate 
all  the  improvements  of  which  the  Post-Office  is 
mceptible ;  but  the  most  prominent  and  indis. 
pennble  are— Jfomtn^  and  day  maiUfrom  Lon^ 
don,  oi  well  ai  etmning  maiU;  a  Sunday  deliv&ry 
totkmwhQmayeaUfar  their  letterf  in  Z/mdonjand 

•  despatch  from  London  ;  a  cheap  conveyance  of 
yrieei  current^  and  emaU  packets  of  value,  under 

•  certain  weight ;  an  accelerated  communication 
fir  the  conveyance  of  the  lettere  and  parcels  be- 
tween poet^tewns  and  to  the  dietricte  surrounding 
(hm,  instead  of  the  present,  in  most  cases,  cir- 
au'tOQi  way,  to  which  cross  posts  are  subjected ; 
nd  a  general  kwering  of  the  rate  of  postage^ 
viuch  oracMsion  Mr  Wallace  has  also  strenuously 
uiroeatsd.  This  Utter  suggestion,  if  judiciously 
carried  mto  effect,  will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dimU 
nation  of  revenue,  inproportion  to  its  reduction ; 
kat,  on  the  contrary,  if  aided  by  increased  means 
of  eommanication,  will,  with  the  increased  ability 
ud  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  the  public  to  com. 
Bunicste  by  letter,  be  morally  certain  to  add  to 
the  fonds  of  the  exchequer.     This  axiom   is 
•imoBt  proved,  to  the  extent  here  contemplated, 
bf  the  Finance  Committee,  in  their  fourth  Report, 
1^  p.  10;  where,  by  a  reference  to  accounts 
ibeving  the  produce  of  duties,  under  the  heads 
"Cnitonia,"  "Excise,"  "Stamps,"  and  ''Assessed 
I'uesy"  in  1837,  compared  with  what  the  produce 
vMld  have  been,  if  the  reduction  of  taxes,  which 
^k  effect  after  1823,  had  diminished  these  re- 
Tcnaei  in  the  exact  proportion  which  they  bore  to 
tbe  produce  of  that  year;  they  say — **  It  will  be 
>wn,  \gj  this  abstract,  that  the  abatement  of  the 
nvenne  by  taxes  remitted,  would  have  been,  in 
1897,  as  compared   with   1823,   no    less  than 
^^,316 ;  the  difference  of  ^5,874,855  being 
^  iaerease  of  revenue  from  increased  consump. 
^"    Therefore,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that, 
*itb  the  increased  and  increasing  intelligence  of 
tbe  eoouBunity,  combined  with  our  increasing 
^omeitie  and  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  the 
Poit^ffioe  revenue  would  not  suffer  more,  or  even 
M  much  as  the  before^named  revenues,  if  the 
^  on  letters  was  to  be  diminished  in  the  same 
Portion  that  theee  taxes  were  reduced  be* 
^«n  the  years  1823  and  1897. 

^at  the  Duke  of  Richmond  meant  by  calling 
*  ^  Peers  **  not  to  legislate  to  satisfy  such 
|*"^^«Beii,  oudi  individuals  rather,"  it  is  dif- 
^  to  underetand.  He  eoold  not  have  meant 
^^V^'M  to  their  Lordships  to  apply  to  so  large 
a  body  ss  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern. 
!*ot,  who  bnmght  forward  the  measure— to  the 
vaeassnalorityef  the  Commons,  who  sanctioned 
|t  by  their  votee-^^o  the  Peers  who  supported 
rtwthe  Upper  House,  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
»•  cDBmanity  in  favour  of  the  change,  pressing 


{r6m  without;  but  if  he  meant  it  to  apply — as» 
no  doubt,  he  must  have  done— 4o  the  honourable 
Member  for  Greenock,  who  has  so  meritoriously 
tugged  at  the  labouring  oar  for  several  sessions 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  put  in  their  proper  light, 
with  iiis  co-legislators  and  the  public,  those 
officers  of  the  establishment  who  are  incapable 
of  '^  originating,  unsolicited,  measures  of  public 
utilitv  for  the  service"— the  rebuke  can  fall  but 
lightly  oni  that  honourable  gentleman,  seeing 
that  he  has  with  him  a  multitude  that  cannot 
be  numbered,  to  share  the  weight  of  the  noble 
Duke's  spleen  and  censure  for  urging  a  change  ve^ 
the  department.  Indeed,  to  use  Lord  Lowther's 
words,  ''  hardly  an  alteration  has  been  made  in 
its  details  since  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr  Palmer,  except  what  has  actually  been 
forced  upon  it  by  the  public." 

In  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Maberly  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  this  department,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  F.  Freeling,  the  public  have 
something  like  an  assurance  that  the  Govern, 
ment  are  serious  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the 
reforms  that  have  been  recommended.  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  person  whose  mis. 
management  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  as 
Assistant.Secretary  of  the  Post-office,  and  whose 
conduct,  has  been  so  strongly  animadverted  on 
as  his  has  been  by  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
Inquiry  in  their  twenty- secoiid  Report,  as  well 
as  in  Parliament — is  qualified  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Not  that 
his  negligence  or  incapacity,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  should  be  designated  his  disqualifi. 
cations  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  win 
at  all  check  the  current  of  business  in  a  Board 
so  efficient  and  well  organised  as  that  of  the  one 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed ;  nevertheless, 
the  Commissioners  with  whom  he  is  associated,  as 
well  as  the  aspirants  to  seats  at  that  Board* 
and,  above  all,  the  public,  may  justly  complain, 
that,  in  his  appointment,  an  undue  preference  has 
been  given  to  a  person  whose  ''  system  of  eon« 
trol"  over  an  important  branch  of  another  pub. 
lie  department  that  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  ts 
characterised,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
in  their  sixth  Report,  page  nineteen,  as  being 
completely  nugatory  in  all  respects. 

The  bill  that  was  to  have  empowered  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  manage  the  PosUOffice,  did 
not  comprise  any  other  regulation  affecting  the 
department ;  and,  although  its  supporters  were 
anxious  that  it  should  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  still,  to  many  of  them,  one  of  its  previa 
sions  was  very  objectionable— viz.,  that  the  chief 
Commissioners  should  have  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  that  provision  had  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  my  Lord  Lowther  and  Mr  Labouchere ; 
the  former  a  late,  and  the  latter  a  present  Com. 
missioner  of  Inquiry.  But  both  of  these  eminent 
persons,  after  they  have  read  the  reasons  con- 
tained in  the  twentieth  Report  of  the  Commie- 
doners  ci  Excise  Inquiry,  why  a  Revenue  Court 

should  not  sit  in  Pariiament,  will  probably  change 
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their  opinion ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  measure,  in 
an  unobjectionable  shape,  will  receive  the  sanction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  early  in  the  en- 
suing session.  The  Commissioners,  speaking 
of  the  construction  of  Revenue  Boards  in  gene- 
ral, at  page  130,  say — ^'  The  main  objects  to 
be  obtained  in  constructing  a  Board,  are  to 
give  the  Treasury,  or  rather  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  complete  control,  and  to  ensure  a  real 
responsibility  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  laws  of  the  department.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  both  these  objects  would  be  attained,  if  fuU 
powers  were  vested  in  the  First  Commissioner,  to 
act  in  all  matters  of  direction  and  of  appoint- 
ments to  office,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  By  this  plan,  the 
First  Commissioner  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  being,  as  he  now  is,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Board ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  be  able  to  take  upon  himself,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  in  Parliament,  the  responsibility  of 
their  being  duly  enforced.  The  First  Com- 
mUiioner  ought  not  to  be  a  Peer,  or  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commone  ;  for  thie  would  take  re. 
sponeibiiity  away  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  ahne  should  be  responsible,  and  would 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  office  of  First  Commissioner, 
with  every  change  of  Ministers,  and  thus  place 
the  power  of  the  department  in  the  hands  of  some 
subordinate  officer. 

"  In  order  effectually  to  secure  the  authority 
of  the  First  Commissioner,  what  the  other  Com- 
missioners would  have  to  do,  ought  to  be  defined. 
They  should  be  subordinate  to  the  First  Commis- 
sioner, and  serve  as  assistantsto  him;  and,assuch, 
they  should  be  called  'Assistant-Commissioners.'" 

Other  reasons,  fully  as  conclusive,  why  the 
Gomnfissioners  of  a  Board  should  not  be  co-equal, 
and  why  the  First  Commissioner  ought  not  to  be 
a  Peer  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
are  given  in  paragraphs  preceding  and  following 
those  above  quoted.  '  And,  further,  they  recom- 
mend, "  that  one  member  of  a  Board  be  selected 
from  the  officers  on  the  establishment." 

In  constructing  a  Board  for  the  management 
of  the  Post-Office,  Ministers  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  creating  a  Revenue  Board  on  those 
principles  which,  in  practice,  have  been  found 
to  work  so  well  at  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Ordnance,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the 
India  Board  of  Control ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  found  to  work  at  the 
Post-Office  with  greater  benefit  to  the  public 
than  if  they  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and,  on  the  appointment  of 
a  Post-Master  General,  '^  take  a  pledge  from 
him  that  he  would  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  person,"  with  an  understanding  that,  *'  if 
he  did  not,  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  recom- 
mend his  Majesty  to  discharge  a  person  who  dis- 
graced the  office  he  held."  Even  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  such  a  pledge,  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  it  may  reason- 
ably «be  doubted  whether  a  Peer,  or  any  other 


person  of  high  pretensions,  possessed  of  a  large 
fortune,  that  would  command  for  him  the  plea- 
sures of  the  race-course  and  the  sports  of  the 
field,  would  strictly  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.  And  as  to  exacting  a  pledge  on  takinf^ 
office,  other  than  the  usual  oath  or  declaration 
of  office,  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested ;  and  the  merit  of  the  suggestion,  if  there 
is  merit  in  it,  belongs  to  the  Noble  Duke.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  common  to  exact  a  pledge  from 
children,  that  they  will  do  that  which  is  imposed 
on  them;  but  with  ''  children  of  a  large  growth/' 
their  acceptance  of  an  appointment  is  deemed  to 
be  a  pledge  that  they  will  discharge  its  duties. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  adverting  to  the 
Packet  Establishment,  referred  to  Return,  No. 
I.,  Appendix  A,  in  the   sixth  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  which   shews,  in   that 
branch  of  the  service,   in  four  years  preced- 
ing the  5th  January  1836,  an  expenditure  of 
£154,965  :  14 :  4^,  and  which,  in  round  numbers, 
he  stated,  "  gave  an  average  of  about  £45,000 
a-year."    He  next  stated  that,  "  during  three 
years  of  his  experience  of  the  coutract-aystem 
for  conveying  the  maUs  to  Hamburgh  and  Rot- 
terdam, the  average  loss  had  been  £19,000  per 
annum."    He  then  asked  these  two  questions — 
"  Now,  suppose  they  had  taken  all  the  packets 
by  contract,  what  would  have  been  the  loss  ?" 
and,  "  Could  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Duncannon) 
expect  that  his  letters  could  be  carried  for 
nothing?'*    The  public  did  not  expect  nor  wish 
to  have  their  letters  carried  for  nothing ;  but 
they  expect  that  the  Government  will  see  that 
they  are  carried  at  as  little  expense  as  possible ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  because  the 
three  years'  average  •  for  carrying  the  mails  to 
Hamburgh  and  Rotterdam  by  contract,  the  one 
distant  from  London  more  than  two  hundred 
leagues,   the  other  more  than   ninety,  was  a 
cost  of  £19,000  per  annum,  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that  each  of  the  other  packet  stations 
would  cost  the  same  amount,  when  two  of  them — 
viz.,   Dover  and  Calais,  and .  Portpatrick   and 
Doniighadee — are  not  separate  one-tenth  of  the 
shortest  of   these   distances;  and  the   vessels 
that   navigate  the  passages  are  not  a  quarter 
of   the  '  sixe    of   those   to   which  he  alluded. 
His  Grace  then   complained    that    no    account 
had  been  taken  by  the  Post-Office  of  the  packet 
postage,  as  a  set-off  against  the  *'  loss."     That, 
however,  is  not  material  to  a  correct  view  of  the 
case;  as  the  same  amount,  be  it  what  it  may,  would 
stand  in  the  account  to  the  credit  ofthe  Post-Office, 
if  all  the  mails  cojaveyed  by  water  were  under  con- 
tract*    If  all  the  mails  conveyed  by  water  ware 
under  contract,  the  packet  postage  would  be  the 
only  item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  accoone.     But 
that  is  not  the  question.    The  matter  for  consi- 
deration is,  whidi  would  be  the  least  expensive 
system  to  the  country — to  contract  for,  or  continue 
to  be  owners  of  the  mail  packets?    £45,000,  as 
stated  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  not  the  total 
annual  loss  that  the  country  sustains  on  account  of 
the  Packet  Kstablishment;  but  only  the  loss  that 
is  sustained  in  addition  to  a  total  loss  of  capi. 
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tiLiagmaytieseeiibyareferenoetotheBaineretiirD,  | 
at  thefoot  of  whicb^  and  immediately  under  ^'Loss^ 
il54,956:14:  4^,"  is  the  following  memoran. 
dun :— "JVbto — ^The  above  is  bxolubivx  of  prime 
COST  AUD  OUTFIT ;  and  the  Accoontant-General 
hu  not  the  means  of  distinguishing,  in  the  ex- 
pense at  Holyhead,  that  portion  of  the  stores 
whldi  may  have  been  expended  in  the  repair  of 
steam-packets  belonging  to  the  other  stations." 
Or^  in  other  words,  the  accounts,  when  accounts 
coold  be  found,  were  so  unintelligibly  kept  that 
no  one  coold  ^understand  them.  The  Holyhead 
pflcket-agent  stated  that  '^  there  was  not  a  book 
in  the  dock.yard  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
conld  answer."  And  Mr  M'Knight,  a  naval  officer 
ef  experience,  conversant  with  dock-yard  prac- 
tice,  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to  Holyhead,  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts,  stated,  that  "  they  were  so 
complicated  as  to  afford  no  check  on  the  remains 
in  Btore,"  and  that  "  in  many  cases  there  were 
DO  books  or  accounts."  Such  a  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  principal  depot,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Accountant- 
General  could  not  make  a  detailed  return  of  the 
expenditure  of  stores  for  each  packet ;  and  the 
country  can  only  look  upon  Sir  Henry  Freeling, 
{who  was  the  Asttstant-Secretary,  and  *'  whose 
fecial  duty,"  this  Accountant-general  stated, 
"  it  was  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  expen- 
diture/') and  Mr  Goddard,  (who  was  the  head  of 
the  Holyhead  establishment,)  to  be  equally  cul- 
pable. As  it  is,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Post-office  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory 
Tetttm  of  ''  the  total  annual  loss  that  the 
country  has  sustained  on  account  of  the  Packet 
Establishment;  the  following  statement,  to  sup- 
ply  that  defect,  is  compiled,  by  estimating  for 
nich  periods  as  are  not  shewn  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  or  re- 
turns to  Parliament  :•=- 
The  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  in  their 

^  Report,  at  page  6,  state,  that  "  The  total 

loss,  in  nine  years,  from  1821  to  5th  January 

1830,  exclusive  of  any  charge  for  interest  an 

the  amount  invested,  must  be  considered  at 

about  .  .  ,  £300,000     0     0** 

For  the  two  years,  from  5th 

January  1830  to  5th  Jan. 

1832,  a  return  cannot  be 

found ;  therefore,  the  loss 

is  estimated  at  two-ninths 

of  the  above  sum,  viz.,       •         66,666  13    4 
Pop  the  next  four   years, 

from   5th    January  1832, 

to  5th  January  1836,  the 

mount  is  taken  from  Re. 

turn  No.  1,  Appendix  A, 

quoted  by   the   Duke  of 

Richmond,  viz.,         «  154,956  14    4^ 


Making,  \n  fifteen  years,  over 
and  above  the  "  prime  cost 
Md  outfit,"  a  further  in- 
vestment of        • 

Carry  over, 


£521,623    7     8^ 
X521,623    7    84 


Brought  over,  «  £521,623    7    8^ 

This  amount,  being  the  ex^ 

,  cess  of  expenditure  over 
the  amount  of  '' receipts 
for  passage  money,"  Sec, 
becomes  an  investment, 
for  which  the  country 
is  entitled  to  interest, 
and  which  is  calculated, 
as  well  as  the  interest 
on  the  "  prime  cost  and 
outfit,"  at  the  low  rate 
of  £5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Therefore,  £300,000 
loss  in  nine  years,  is,  at  the 
rate  of  £33,333  per  an- 
num,   on    which    amount 

.  interest  is  claimed,  com- 
mencing with  1822,  for  14, 
13,  12,  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  and 
6  years  respectively,  viz.,        149,940    0    0 

For  £66,666  loss  in  two 
years,  interest  is  claimed 
on  £33,333  for  five  and 
four  years  respectively, 
viz.,         ....  14,994    0    0 

Three    years'    interest     on 
£45,438,  lost  in  1833,  (Re-    ' 
turn  No.  1,  Appendix  A, 
6th  Report,)  is,         .         •  6,813    0    0 

Two  years'  interest  on 
£31,645,  lost  in  1834,  (Re- 
turn No.  1,  Appendix  A, 
6th  Report,)  is         .        .  8,164    0    0 

One  year's  interest  on 
£38,970,  lost  in  1835,  (Re- 

.   turn  No.  1,  Appendix  A, 

6th  Report/)  is,  .  1,948     0     0 

Interest  on  "  prime  cost  and 
outfit"  of  each  packet,  cal- 
culated from  the  time 
"  when  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice" to  5th  January  1836, 
(as  per  return  to  House  of 
Commons,  the  20th  July 
1835,  No.  482,)  is,  152,450    0     0 

Making  ''  a  total  loss,"  in  15 

years,  of         .  .  £850,932    7    8^ 

Being,  on  an  average,  at  a  rate  per  annum  of 
£56,729,  instead  of  £45,000,  as  stated  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  ,*  with  a  certainty  of  increasing 
the  loss  every  year,  and  ultimately  sinking,  if 
not  all,  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the 
"  prime  cost  and  outfit,"  which  amounts  to  about 
£290,000  more,  making  a  total  of  £1,140,942, 
embarked  in  the  Packet  Estoblishment.  This 
defective  calculation— which  is  lower  in  amount 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  considerably  below  Mr 
Wallace's  estimate  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers— will  therefore  assist  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment, WTiether  it  will  be  advisable  for  the 
public  to  continue  packet  owners?  It  then 
becomes  a  question  whether  they  shall  remain 
under  the  Post-Office  or  be  transferred  to  the 
Admiralty,  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
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•loners  Of  Ixlquilry,  in  their  sixth  lUporty  at  page 
80 ;  and  **  their  cost  of  repairs  and  replacement, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  inearred 
on  their  account,  he  annually  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Navy  Estimates."  The  latter  appears 
to  be  the  most  rational  mode  of  controlling  the 
establishment  so  long  as  it  continues  the  property 
of  the  public;  as  it  is  impossiblci  (as  is  justly 
remarked  by  the  ''  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry,"  page  52,)  ''that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Post-Office  on  steam  packets  could  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  negligent  way  in  which  it  has 
been  described  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to 
have  been  carried  on,  if  the  expenses  had  been 
annually  voted  by  Parliament."  Nor  could  Sir 
Henry  Freeling  have  exercised  the  undue  pre- 
ference in  favour  of  Mr  Graham  of  Norwich, 
that  may  be  inferred  from  several  paragraphs  at 
and  near  to  page  74  of  the  twenty-second  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry, 
that  he  did  exercise  in  his  favour,  by  giving  him 
the  contract  to  build  seven  of  these  packets^  at 
a  cost  of  £94,566;  or,  at  an  excess,  compared 
with  the  prices  of  other  builders,  varying  from 
jC3  :  5s.  to  £10  per  ton.  These  Commissioners 
say — '*  In  building  vessels  of  corresponding 
tonnage,  prices  differing  considerably  (to  the 
amount  of  7  per  cent.)  have  been  contracted  for 
with  this  same  .builder,  Mr  Graham,  by  whom 
your  Lordships  may.observe  more  than  one-third 
of  the  vessels  have  been  built.  Your  Lordships 
wUl  further  remark  that  the  rates  of  the  con- 
tract prices  with  this  gentleman  have  been,  (in 
corresponcting  cases  .as  to  tonnage,  with  one  ex- 
ception,) uniformly  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  private  builder;  and  in  the  proportions 
already  stated  in  the  cases  which  have  been  com. 
pared  above.  These  facts  have  suggested  in. 
quiry.  Mr  G.  H.  Fueling  sUted  that  the  dif. 
ferences  in  the  contract  prices  of  Mr  Graham 
for  vessels  built  by  himself  were,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  owing  to  the  different  modes  of  fitting 
up  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  perceive  tbat  this 
explanation  cannot  extend  to  a  comparison  with 
vessels  furnished  by  other  builders,  and  similarly 
fitted  up :  neither  does  it  seem  to  us  to  account 
for  the  excess  of  the  tonnage  rate  under  the  con- 
tracts with  Mr  Graham,  compared'with  other  build, 
ers'  prices,  both  in  the  river  and  at  the  outposts." 

The  only  reason  that  could  be  extracted  by 
the  Commissioners  from  Sir  Henry  Freeling, 
why  so  great  a  preference  had  been  given  to  Mi 
Graham  over  cither  builders,  was  this  very  un« 
satisfactory  one,  ''  that  he  is  the  son-in-law  of 
one  of  the  captains"->-^aptain  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  Dover  captains. 

Anything  like  the  ''  hole-and-oomer"  system 
of  contracting  for  packets,  that  may  be  inferred 
from  the  twenty-second  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,  to  have  been  practised 
by  Sir  Henry  Freeling,  need  not  be  feared,  now 
that  a  high-minded,  honourable  man  like  Colonel 
Maberly  occupies  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
department ;  still,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Commisnonera  of  Inquiry  al  page  19  of  their 
iixth  Report,  it  would  dimblle«i  be  more  satie- 


fMstory  to  the  country  timt,^]n  future,  until 
the  mails  are  conveyed  by  sea  under  contract, 
the  building  and  repairs  of  the  paekete  for  the 
Post-Office  service  be  effected  in  one  of  the 
King's  Yards  ;  or,  if  that  be  found  to  be  incon- 
venient,  that  their  building  and  repairs  be  con- 
tracted for  and  superintended  by  one  of  the 
King's  master  builders.  The  Commissionen 
Bay — ^'  We  have  stated  that  we  advise  your 
Lordships  to  propose  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  undertake  the  management  of  the  steam 
packet  establishments;  we  conceive  that  the 
business  and  expenditure  of  the  stations,  the 
building,  outfit,  and  maintenance  of  the  vessels, 
the  care  of  the  stores,  the  appointment  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  navigation  of  the  packets, 
will  be  much  better  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  department  conversant  with  such  subjects, 
than  under  one  which  possesses  no  practical 
knowledge  or  experience  in  them ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  transfer  would  be  preferable, 
both  with  respect  to  efficiency  and  economy,  to 
an  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  General  Poet- 
Office,  officers  acquainted  with  dock-yarda  and 
steam-vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing this  particular  service." 

On  the  whole,  as  a  general  measure,  the  at- 
tempts that  the  Ministers  made,  during  the  past 
sessions  of  Parliament,  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
this  important  establishment,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  were  characterised  with  dilatoriness,  if  not 
insincerity,  and  had  the  effect  of  paralysing  all 
the  efforts  to  that  end  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  and  of  the  honourable  Member  for 
Greenock.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  parties 
will  be  more  fortunate  with  the  measures  they 
may  contemplate  bringing  forward  during  the 
next  session ;  from  the  burden  of  some  of  which 
it  is  anticipated  they  may  be  relieved  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Colonel  Maberly;  but  others,  of  a 
graver  character,  (such  as  the  cause  of  removal 
of  Sir  Edward  Lees  from  a  patent  office  on  the 
Dublin  establishment,  worth  £1500  or  £1600  per 
annum,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for 
many  years  with  great  ability  and  advantage  to 
the  public,  to  one  at  Edinburgh  jrith  only  £600 
per  annum,  to  be  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Po8t-Ma8ter-General*.-of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr  Anstey  from  the  post-mastership  of  Bath — 
and  of  several  other  persons  from  the  situations 
which  they  held  in  the  department,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  or  making  them  any  com- 
pensation for  their  length  of  service,)  require 
not  only  a  public  explanation,  but  also,  if  any 
of  the  parties  were  removed  without  just  cause, 
that  they  should  be  reinstated  or  compensated 
for  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  This  duty  Mr 
Wallace  seems  to  have  taken  upon  himself 
single-handed.  The  pubjic  will  look  anziounly 
ta  the  result. 

The  great  axiom  of  the  lata  Secretary^  Sir 
Francis  Freeling,  was>  by  screwing  the  inmost 
upon  letters  to  the  uttanmost,  to  make  as  lai^e 
a  Post-Offioe  revenue  as  tss  possible*  little 
thinkingthat  accommodation  and  liberality  might 
attain  his  object  to  a  greater  eatent.;  for  he  had 
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ootpeioeptioii  enough  to  discoyer  that  excosgire 
taxation  will  be  saccesBfuU/  evaded* 

The  Po8t-0ffice  of  this  country  is  the  most 
rig:id,  exclusive,  and  absolute  monopoly  that  can 
exist  anywhere ;  and^  in  return^  every  accommo- 
dation and  dispatch,  together  with  oheapness,  in 
the  transmission  of  .  letters,  should  be  aflforded. 
Very  few  can  be  found  to  doubt  that  a  reduction 
of  postage  would  greatly  relieve  the  public,  and 
would  not,  ultimately,  diminish  the  revenue. 
Thin  view  of  the  matter  has  never  been  advanced 
by  any  Post-Master.General,  nor  by  the  It^te 
Secretary,  whose  chief  object  appeared  to  be 
allowed  to  jog  on  in  the  old  way ;  and,  with  this 
Tiew,  he  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  his  only  defender,  fiincied 
himself  a  man  of  business,  and  was  desirous  of 
being  considered  as  such.  It  thereibre  beeame 
an  easy  matter  for  Sir  Francis  Freeling  to  make 
Uie  Duke  hiB  stalkiag  horse,  by  cajoling  him  on 
hia  weak  point,  thereby  enlisting  him  as  the 
stremions  defender  of  all  the  abuses  going  on  at 
St  Martin's  le  Grand,  and  ultimately  the  assertor 
that  those  were  guilty  of  nothing  less  than  libel 
who  dared  to  impugn  the  management  of  the 
Post-OAoe,  or  the  Secretary. 

The  conduct  of  Ministers  on  this  question  has 
scarcely  been  of  a  character  to  convince  the  public 
that  they  really  desired  the  reforms  pointed  out ; 
therefore,  their  proceedings  in  the  approaching 
session  will  be  watched  with  that  degree  of  atten. 
tion  and  jealousy  which  apathy  or  truckling  ever 
creates. 

We  shall  point  out  a  few  cases  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  present  system^— and  every  locality 
■ay  famish  others.  How  absurd  is  it  that  a 
letter  from  Manchester  to  Brighton  must  remain 
for  fourteen  hours  in  the  General  Post-Office 
vithont  being  dispatched !  This  is  but  one  case 
out  of  hundreds.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
correspondent. at  Manchester  often  encloses  his 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Brighton  by  coach  many  hours  before  the  Post* 
Office  dispatches  the  mail.  The  same  delay  holds 
in  returning  an  answer  from  Brighton  to  Man- 
ohester.  It  is  alleged  that  letters  are  sometimes 
sent  by  circuitous  routes,  to  increase  the  postage, 
lliis  seems  incredible ;  but  such  things  are  said ; 
and  no  gronnds  should  be  left  for  such  accusa- 
tions against  a  public  institution.  We  shall  now 
throw  out  a  few  loose  hints  for  practical  improve- 
ments of  the  system.  Many  contend,  in  London 
and  great  citiea,  for  a  Sunday  penny-post  and 
r^ar  delivery  of  letters.  We  shall  not  enter 
npon  this  diffieolt  question ;  but  others  are  open. 

The  charging  letters  by  weight  has,  in  some 
degree,  received  a  sanction  in  the  recent  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  France;  it  is  certainly 
the  meet  equitable  way,  as  admitting  of  no  sur- 
charges, whUe  double,  treble,  &:c.,  are  often 
equivocal  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Post- 
Master.  And  here  we  would  observe  that  the 
ties  of  kindred,  &c.,  making  the  interchange  of 
letters  between  the  poor  indispensable,  postage 
iS)  at  its  present  rates,  to  them  very  onerous 
and  grievous ;  and,  from  the  awkward  and  cum- 


bersome manner  in  which  they^  fold  thfiiv  ^tei^- 
they  are  often  charged  double,  whic^  they.(frQi9^ 
their  ignorance  how  to  proceed)  seldom  gjet  re<h 
tified,  or  take  for  granted  as  quite  oorrecit.  The 
French  Jirat  rate  of  charge^.is  for  all  letterf 
under  7^  grammes.  Now,  the  gramme  Ib  a  little 
more  than  ^tean  English  grains.  (The  difference 
of  English  and  French  grains  is,  thetfiveJBng^i 
lish  make  ^x  grains  French.)  The  ^st  rate, 
therefore,  is  under  ,112  English  grains.  Th« 
English  avoirdupois  ounce  is  437^  EvglUh  grains  ^ 
our  quarter  of  an  ounce,  thereforoi  109  graimii 
(without  fractions,)  answers  very  well,  and  ia 
sufficiently  conformable  to  the  French  standard. 
Moderately,  their  paper  will  come  within  this 
regulation.  For  iiutance,  the  ordinary  quarto 
sheet  on  which  people  write,  weighs  106  Engliek 
grains  ;  but  it  would  only  admit  to  be  waf ered, 
and  not  sealed  with  wax — the  weight,  109  grains, 
however,  would  answer  veryrwell,  as  there  is  a 
paper  manufactured,  called  ^  bankeM*'  ::|M>VC,'* 
which  is  very  suitable.  The  system  efaujptliarf 
mails  should  be  quite  done  away  with, ,  (and,  ,w^ 
believe,  there  is  only  one  now  existingi)  .wl^cjli  19 
transferring  the  letters  &om  liOndoA  to  a  giveft 
place,  at  some  intermediate  place,  from  a  re|^^^ 
mail  to  a  heavy  coach,  to  complete  the  t<rtite.'  W^ 
believe  Great  Yarmouth  is  the ,  only  pl^e  so 
served ;  having  its  London  letters  given  up  mi 
taken  up  at  Ipswich  by  the  Norwioh  mail ;  aiul 
this  arrangement,  we  see  by  a  paragraph  in  The 
Morning  Chronicle  of  25th  October  last,  occa- 
sions ia  retardment  Of  from  four  to  five  hours  in 
comparison  with  Bristol — a  place  equidistently 
situate,  having  no  auxiliary  mail,  but  one  con-* 
tinuous  mail. 

The  Hours  fixed  for  receiving  twopenny  post 
letters  in  the  metropolis,  and,  still  more^  the 
threepenny  or  country  letters,  are  inconvenient 
and  should  be  altered.  The  time  taken  for  col« 
lecting  and  sorting  the  twopenny  letters  migh^ 
be  easily  shortened  from  two  hours  to  one  hour« 
The  letters  may  be  collected  from  three  nfulesi 
(the  distance,)  and  deposited  in  the  Head  Post 
Office,  ^t  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  the  sorting  can  be  done  in  hiJf-lln- 
hour.  The  French  petite  jioste  has  its  Uyies 
as  follows : — 

}st  Levee,  at    7  o'clock,  a.m.j 
.  Sd    Levee,  at    0      do. 

.3d    Lev^,  at  11      do.*'     * 
4th  Lev^i  at    1  o'clock,  pJc.'   ^    ' 
5th  Lev^e,  at   3      do.        ,     v 
6th  Lev^e^  at   ^      do. 
7th  Levee,  at    7      do.      * 
This  last  levde  is  distributed  early  the  foU 
lowing  day.    This  is  a  better  distribution«»*heing 
seven  times  a-day ;  while,  in  London,  there  are 
but  six  deliveries..   In  London,  there  are  only 
two  deliveries  for  Richmond,  for  lnetanbe,.la 
the  same  day  as  the  letter  is  dropped  into  t)ie 
Post-office ;    and  these   are  to  Se  posted  Iby 
8  A.M.  and  2  pjc.    The  other  delivery,  (which 
must  be  poeted  at  S  p.m.,)  takee  place  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and,  paradoxical  as  K  would 
appear,  a  person  living  near  Manchester  Square 
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Iisd^  in  the  neighbourhood,  (Vere  Street,)  both 
n  general  and  twopenny  post ;  at  the  former,  he 
eonld  post  a  letter  for  Bristol  at  6f  p.w.,  which 
i^old  be  delivered  at  Bristol  at  9  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing morning  ;  while,  if  he  posted  a  letter  at 
five  minutes  after  5  p.m.  in  the  twopenny 
Post-office,  at  the  corner  of  the  very  same 
street,  for  Richmond,  not  ten  miles  off,  it  would 
not  be  delivered  till  between  12  and  1  p.m.  of 
the  following  day ;  and,  if  posted  on  a  Saturday, 
it  would  not  be  delivered  till  past  noon  on  Mon- 
day.    Might  it  not  also  be  arranged  that   a 


letter  might  be  sent  between  such  places  sd 
Richmond  and  Walthamstow,  so  as  to  receive  an 
answer  on  the  same  day  ?  At  all  events,  letters 
for  the  country  (or  threepenny  post)  might  be 
collected  at  4  or  5  p.m.,  and  distributed  that 
evening.  This  is  but  one  local  illustration  of 
the  defects  of  the  system ;  but  it  is  conclusive 
of  the  necessity  of  improvement.  The  conduct 
of  Ministers  on  this  question,  hitherto,  has 
scarcely  been  of  a  kind  to  convince  the  public 
that  they  wished  improvement.  Their  future 
conduct  will  be  watched. 


C.       ')  f 


RHYMED  RAMBLES-— PART  I. 
BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


TO  MISS  _ 
*  WaiTfi  me  a  sonp  for  Betaey,'*  nid  thy  lin . 

LmAjI  it  ia  already  written here^ 

Oa  the  charged  brain,  ia  tean,  and  gloom,  and  fire : 

Read  it  when  I  am  dost.     My  waning  year 

It  shaking  down  its  leares ;  I  toon  ihall  be 

Safip,  eyeu  fttmi  mycelf,  where  pain  and  fear 

Dietorb  not  him  who  ileepeth.    Then,  to  thee 

The  buried  dead  ihall  speak,  and  thou  shalt  hear 

A  spirit's  voiceless  words.    He  shall  appear 

To  thee^  when  awe  is  silence  in  thy  soal ; 

Yea,  thon  with  him  shale  go,  whithersoe'er 

His  feet  hare  been.    The  lifeless  shall  control 

The  living,  and,  though  worlds  between  ye  roll. 

Dwell  with  thee  in  his  thoughts,  or  linger  near. 

Then,  lady !  gaze  with  me  o*er  Wharncliffo  lone ; 

And  stand,  in  thought,  on  Kinder's  crest  sublime ; 

And  hear  a  prophet's  Toice,  from  Grina  Stone, 

Denounce  thy  country's  tyrants  in  my  rhyme. 

Oh,  that  the  lyre  of  Milton  were  my  own, 

And  calm  Peronnet  Thompson's  mental  might ! 

Or  that  my  yerse  were  mountain  thunders,  blown 

As  from  a  trumpet  in  the  dead  of  night ! 

Then  would  I  do  the  poor  of  Britain  right ; 

Then  should  my  song,  like  Russia's  winter,  freeze 

Abaddon's  host,  guilt-petrified  in  flight ; 

And  the  rous'd  spirit  of  Demosthenes, 

Strong  as  heayen's  flame  from  tempests  ranged  for  fight, 

Fnlmine  o'er  darken'd  lands  a  storm  of  light 

MONUMENT  AT  WENTWORTH. 
Hither  I  came--when  life  itself  was  new. 
And  new  this  form  of  greatness  dead  and  gone— . 
To  tremble  in  the  gloom  which  draws  and  drew 
A  purple  yeU  o'er  death,  like  life  in  stone. 
This  man  a  pitying  look  on  frailty  threw; 
Knayes  called  him  weak — ^but  when  was  yirtue  weak  ? 
And  I  haytf  heard  a  matron,  good  and  true^ 
Speak  of  him  with  a  tear  upon  her  cheek. 
Oh,  ye  who  wring  the  heart  untU  it  break, 
^d  scourge  pale  naUons  with  the  wealth  ye  steal  I 
Here,  if  late  pardon  for  your  crimes  ye  seek, 
To  your  cold  souls  the  thoughts  ye  dread  reyeal— 
Think  of  your  ynlture,  and  his  gory  beak  I 
And  of  mUd  Wentworth's  deeds,  with  humbled  malice 
speak.  • 

THRYBERO. 
Sccwss  of  my  thoughUess  youth  1  heie  are  ye  all-* 
Dalton !  and  Dalton  school !  and  Dalton  Deign ! 
But  changed  ye  are,  or  I  am.    Mean  and  small 
Ye  seem,  and  humbled.    Sunk  into  the  plain. 
The  hill  itdwarTd  with  age ;  its  coronal 
The  glen  hath  lost,  its  ferny  plumes^  and,  mora 
Than  these,  its  freedom  I    Thryberg's  yeidant  wall 
Is  here,  and[here  the  oak  I  knew  of  yore ; 
But  whp  to  m«  their  grandeur  can  restore  ?  J  ^ 


My  heart  hath  made  them  bankrupt.  Where  they  stood 
Stand  Wentworth's  halls ;  but  not,  as  heretofoTB, 
Portalled  for  gods.    Oh,  far-known  Silyerwood ! 
Oh,  cayemed  Rayensfield !  Don,  flowing  o'er 
A  narrower  bed,  bathes  now  a  tamer  shore. 
Thou  only,  Wincobank,  reign'st  undespoiled. 
King  of  the  yalley  of  my  youth  and  primes 
Through  which  the  riyer,  like  a  snake  uncoiled. 
Wanders— -though  tamed,  a  match  for  conquering  time. 
Behind  thee  mountains,  solemn  and  sublime, 
Take  from  the  stooping  skies  their  purply  gold; 
And  could  I  in  that  brightness  steep  my  rhyme. 
And  steal  yon  glow  of  green  and  crimson,  rolled 
Far  o'er  the  realms  of  eyening's  western  clime, 
A  tale  of  Nature's  splendour  should  be  told. 
Which  Byron  might  transcribe  for  Scott,  and  deem 
That  earth,  like  heayen,  hath  scenes  which  grow  not 

old. 
Oh,  let  me  dip  my  pencil  in  thy  beam. 
Thou  setting  sun  I  ere  death  cut  short  this  feyered  dream. 

WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 
*<  Now,  fbr  the  enchanted  palace  of  our  youth  I** 
But  what  faaye  I  with  palaces  to  do. 
Taught  as  I  am,  by  nature,  time,  and  truth. 
That  pride  can  enyy  pomp,  and  hate  it,  too  ? 
Yes ;  but  the  ideal  of  the  fair  and  true 
Liyes  here  in  marble,  by  creatiye  mind 
Made  sacred  to  the  glory  of  mankind ; 
And  if  ideal  beauty  cannot  woo 
Thy  steps  to  enter  Taste's  proud  temple— Go  ! 
Yet,  wherefore  ?    Wentworih*s  princely  halls  can  shew, 
By  Vandyke  limned,  the  form  of  one  who  knew 
How  best  to  strike  a  tyrant's  basest  blow : 
Behold  him  !  nor  to  curse  his  crimes  be  slow— 
Behold  fell  Strafford !  man's  and  freedom's  foe ! 

PORTRAIT  AT  WENTWORTH. 
Was  he,  then,  human  ?    Tools  of  tyrants !  could 
This  face  be  Strafford's  ?    Strafford's,  who  his  hands 
Wrung  in  Hibemia's  hair,  and,  drunk  with  blood. 
Called  murder  wisdom  ?     Brutal  aa  his  bands, 
He  startled  hell  with  crime.     His  savage  mood 
Nor  pity  sooth'd,  nor  reason's  might  could  bow. 
But  Hampden  dared  withstand  him — Pym  withstood ; 
And  men  were  found  who  laid  his  master  low. 
And  sent  the  servant  whither  tyrants  go. 
His  rugged  heart,  at  length,  strange  panga  haye  riven  s 
Thero  is  a  touch  of  feeling  on  his  brow, 
"  For  pledges  left  him  by  a  saint  in  heaven." 
No  moro  than  this  could  royal  Charles  allow  ?— 
'<  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes  !**— Why  didst  thou  ? 

RETROSPECTION. 
WoBXD  ef  my  boyhood  I  art  thou  what  thou  wactt  ? 
Seen  through  the  melancholy  mist  of  ycnrsy 
Th^'  wQOtls  a  pale,  diniiniph'd  fehadow  cast 
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O'er  thongto  grown  grey,  and  feelings  dimm*d  with 

tears. 
Our  spirits,  biggened  by  their  griefs  and  fears, 
Sadden  and  dwindle,  with  their  backward  view, 
All  tliey  behdd.    Chang*d  world !  thy  face  appears 
Poor  as  the  toy  that  pleas'd  when  life  was  new. 
And  moorafol  as  th*  inscription,  trite  and  true, 


I 


That  lingers  on  onr  little  nster*8  grave. 
Roch  Abbey  !  Canklow  !  Aldwark  !  if  I  crave 
A  boy*s  first  rapture,  from  the  milkworts  blue. 
Will  your  lov'd  flowers  assume  a  pensive  hue  ? 
Or  smile  as  once  they  smil'd^  still  growing  where  they 
grew? 


MEMOIR  AND  DISCOURSES  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  BROWN 

PATTERSON  OF  FALKIRK.* 


The  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  produced 
many  great  Inminaries  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Dr  Chalmers^  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  and 
a  few  other   distingniflhed  individuals  in  the 
Cirarch,  belong  properly  to  a  rather  earlier  date. 
Literttore  and  scieilce  have,  in  Scotland,  for  a 
time,  outstripped  the  pulpit,  both  in  rapidity  of 
moTement  and  extent  of  developement  and  in- 
llaence.   This  circumstance  has  drawn  an  almost 
OTerveening  degree  of  attention  to  dawning  in- 
dications of  superior  intellect  among  those  young 
men  who  promised  to  fill  up  the  dreary  blank 
left  in  letters  and  in  the  Church,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  greater  lights,  the  Robertsons, 
filairgj  and  Erskines.    A  more  than  common  de- 
gree of  interest — an  almost  universal  sensation^ 
vas  therefore  experienced  among  churchmen,  old 
and  young,  by  the  early  and  hopeful  beginnings 
of  the  highly-gifted  and  estimable  subject  of  the 
Memoir  prefixed  to  the  above-named  discourses. 
It  isjhowever,  very  probable  that  Mr  Patterson's 
name  may  never  even  have  been  heard  of  in  those 
Bngiish  and  Irish  circles  through  which  this 
periodical  is  widely  diffused.     Yet,  we  believe 
that  all  those  who  have  read  with  interest  and 
improTsment  of  Oberlin  and  Felix  Neff,  of  Heber 
and  Charles  Wolff,  will  receive  with  pleasure  our 
rery  hrief  notice  of  a  kindred  mind  in  Scotland, 
though  his  range  of  usefulness  was  neither  so 
remarkable  nor  commanding,  and  though  an  early 
death  closed  his  brilliant  career  before  he  had 
^ell  entered  upon  his  ministerial  functions. 

Mr  Patterson  first  became  known  to  the  world 
^  letters,  existing  beyond  college  walls,  by  an 
wsay  upon  "  The  National  Character  of  the 
Athenians,"  for  which  he  was,  in  1827,  awarded 
one  hundred  guineas,  a  prize  offered  by  the  royal 
commissioners  for  visiting  .the  Universities  and 
Alleges  of  Scotland.  His  essay  was  approved  over 
those  of  twenty-four  youthful  competitors,  'bH 
upon  their  mettle;  and  this  early  triumph  at 
ooce  fixed  his  place  in  literature  as  one  of  height 
and  mark,  and  cleared  his  way  to  rapid  advance- 
Dient  in  the  Church.  Thei  gainer  of  so  honourable 
a  distinction  found  a  ready  patron  in  Mr  Peel, 
(then  the  Home  Secretary,)  who,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, seemed  to  wish  to  administer  the  crown 
patronage  of  the  Kirk  as  impartially  as  the  in- 
terference of  the  Scottish  principle  of  favouring 
"  kith,  kin,  and  allies"  would  permit  him.  From 
^r  Peel,  to  whom  his  chief  recommendations 
Diutt  have  been  his  attainments,  excellent  cha. 
facter,  and  qualifications  for  the  sacred  ofiice, 

.  *  Edinburgh ;  Otirer  k  Boyd,    2  volumef , 


Mr  Patterson  obtained  the  living  of  Falkirk. 
The  offices  of  well-wishers  and  friendly  solicitors 
were  probably  not  wanting ;  but  we  hear  no- 
thing of  them ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  would, 
from  the  biography,  seem  to  have  spontaneously 
discovered  the  merits  of  the  unknown  candidate, 
and  to  have  provided  for  him. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  from  Mr  Patter- 
son's lineage  and  early  training,  that  his  natural 
place  would  have  been  the  Secession  Church; 
but  this  disappointment  is  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, as  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  station 
which  he  held  by  preference,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  men,  whether  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment or  Dissenters.  Mr  Patterson's  maternal 
crandfather  was  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington — a  man  *'  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches,"  His  connexions  must  thus  have  been 
numerous  among  the  Dissenting  clergy  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  this  alone  must  have  had  considerable 
influence  upon  his  education  and  future  destina- 
tion. Yet  he  followed  the  natural  worldly  course, 
and  pushed  upwards  from  Dissent  to  Establish- 
ment. 

In  1810,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  came,  with 
his  widowed  mother,  to  Edinburgh,  from  Aln- 
wick, the  place  of  his  birth,  for  the  benefit  of 
instruction  in  the  public  seminaries.  He  appears 
to  have  made  an  honourable  progress  in  his  earlier 
studies,  and  to  have  endeared  himself,  by  his 
personal  qualities,  to  his  school  companions. 

Though  some  readers  would  have  forgiven  the 
biographer  the  specimens  of  Patterson's  school 
exercises,  his  account  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School  will,  we  believe, prove 
generally  acceptable.  But,  when  he  cites  Mr  Pat- 
terson's subsequent  eulogium  on  public  schools, 
without  explanation,  we  fear  that  mere  English 
readers  may  be  apt  to  confound  the  system  of 
Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  with  that  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Nothing,  morally  speaking, 
can  be  more  opposite.  At  the  latter  seminary,  the 
boys  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  public  school, 
with  complete  protection  from  its  pernicious  in- 
fluences or  positive  contamination.  They  either 
live,  like  John  Patterson,  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  families,  or  in  the  domestic  circle  of  relatives 
and  frifends.  They  inhale  the  salutary  atmo- 
sphere of  home-  They  are  not  bound  and  bundled 
together  in  the  cold-hearted  or  polluting  contact 
of  the  large  boarding  houses,  attached  to  the 
English  public  schools,  John  Brown  Patterson  and 
liis  schoolfellows  pursued  their  tasks  under  the 
affectipnate  and  anxious  eye  of  those  nearest  ^d 
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dearest  to  them ;  and,  as  the  nohle  contest  drew 
near^  which  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  ardent 
and  emulous  boy^  the  whole  famOy,  young  and 
old^  often  felt  as  much  interested  in  the  gaining 
of  a  hif^her  place  in  the  class^  or  in  the  fate  of 
an  exercise^  as  the  young  scholar  himself. 
Patterson  concludes  an  account  of  the  discipline 
and.  system  of  the  school  in  these  words : — 

Such  is  a  meagre  oatline  of  the  picture  which  yet 
liyes  in  all  its  freshness  in  my  mind.  But  how  shall  I 
transfer  to  paper  the  rainbow-hues  of  delight,  and  the 
actire  and  yigorous  spirit  with  which  the  original  was 
clothed  and  animated,  and  which  made  the  hours  of 
'school  and  of  study — usually  the  most  irksome  of  a  boy's 
existence — those  which  I  enjoyed  most  when  present, 
•and  looked  back  upon  with  most  complacency  when 
past  ?  Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  companions  who 
made  what  was  delightful  in  school  and  on  Arthur's 
Seat  more  pleasant,  and  what  was  laborious  and  morti- 
fying more  tolerable  P 

Mr  Patterson's  career  at  college  was  as  dis- 
tinguished as  in  the  rector's  olass  at  school. 
His  letters  written  at  this  period,  when  he  was 
only  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  shew  a  marked 
superiority  both  in  thought  and  diction  to  ordi- 
nary puerile  epistles,  and  in  some  instances,  an 
almost  precocious  developement  of  intellect.  We 
have,  however,  to  regret  that  those  published 
are  only  such  letters  as  a  young,  aspiring  stu- 
dent might  write  to  his  classfellow;  for  per- 
sonal history  and  traits  of  indiyidual  character 
in  boyhood  are  very  scanty.  Of  domestic, 
confidential  letters— those  heart  over-brimming 
letters  which  are  the  most  fascinating  of  all — 
there  are  none  embodied  in  the  Memoir.  Most 
of  the  epistles  published,  appear  to  have  been 
addressed  to  one  person,  probably  Mr  Patterson's 
biographer;  and,  though  perfectly  free  and 
friendly,  they  sire  in  general  not  in  any  way 
characteristic  nor  remarkable,  save  as  they  bear 
upon  the  events  of  the  writer  s  studies  or  profes- 
sional life. 

The  few  scraps  we  shall  select  as  specimei^s  of 
his  habits  and  power  of  thought,  have  a  reflected 
interest,  from  their  reference  to  well-known 
scenes  and  contemporary  characters,  or  to  his 
•arly  opinions  upon  books  and  studies.  The 
writer  was  still  under  twenty. 

I  have  resided  for  some  weeks  with  Mr  Pillani  here, 
at  Dnddiugstone,  where,  amidst  books,  and  trees,  and 
water,  and  the  choicest  society,  1  hare  been  almost  in- 
toxicated with  pleasure.  I  met  with  the  Ettrick  Shep. 
herd  lately.  He  is  excessivsly  uncouth  in  manner  and 
eonversation,  but  withal  exhibiting  ever  and  anon  gleams 
of  poetic  inspiration  when  he  mentions  his  native  hilli 
and  torrtnts. 

We  demur  to  the  '^  excessive  uncouthness." 
Mr  Patterson  could  not  have  been  bred  in  the  most 
polished  circles.  A  judge  of  manners  equally 
good,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  says — '^  I  have 
seen  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  He  is  a  man  of 
rusticy  but  not  coarse  manners.' 


»» 


I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Glasgow  students  are  so 
distinguished  by  dignity  of  moral  feeling  as  you  repre- 
sent. At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  that  if  Aristophanet 
is  to  be  rsad  at  all,  theie  is  only  a  choice  of  erils — either 
to  proceed  dashing  through  everything  moral  or  immoral 
as  it  ooenxf»  or  by  stammering  and  hammering  at  circui- 
tous expressions  and  doulfU$  entendret  to  excite  attention 
and  curiotity :  which  is  the  prefeimble,  I  do  not  know. 


I  don't  know  whether  you  have  read  Brown's  Lsctons. 
If  not,  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  tnau 
yet  to  taste  which  you  can  enjoy.  His  acute  analysii^ 
his  discriminating  sagacity,  and  his  fervid  eloquence^  dis. 
tinguish  him  as  the  first  philosopher,  In  my  oplniony  who 
has  appeared  tince  Locke^  whose  system  he  has  so  ably 
yindicated  from  the  cavils  of  Dr  Reid. 

^  Have  yon  read  Pereril  ?  It  is  no  doubt  a  wonderinl 
production  i  but  I  should  scarcely  rate  it  higher  then  in 
the  second  class  of  the  series.  It  contains  much  of  graphic 
delineation,  but  little  poetic  painting.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  times  which  it  describes  comes  on  the  mind 
with  the  vivid  and  powerful  impressiim  t>f  reality.  The 
tissue  of  the  tale  is  marked  with  utter  improbability. 
There  is  considerable  power,  but  little  unity  of  interest ; 
many  masterly  sketohesi  but  no  finished  portrait ;  moch 
vigorous  writ^,  but  little  eoooeotratlon  «f  though^  and 
less  depth  of  feeling  or  impetus  of  passioik 

.  •  *  •  •  • 

**  What  think  you  of  the  insolence  of  that  unholy  alliance 
against  the  liberties  of  nations  and  the  birthrights  of  man  ? 
The  despots  who  were  lately  fain  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, dare  to  insult  a  nation  which,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  maintained  towards  him  a  front  of  stem  and 
steady  opposition  !  An  imbecile,  at  their  suggestion, 
tells  the  heroic  Spanish  nation,  that  the  rights  it  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  the  brave  are  only  to  be  held 
rightfully  from  its  Bourbon  sovereign ;  and,  to  enforce 
the  doctrine,  musters  his  degraded  myrmidons  I  I  have 
no  fear  for  the  result  Where  the  word  of  kings  u^ 
there  may  be  power ;  but  where  the  word  of  Freedom  is, 
there  is  omnipotence. 

This  is  that  noble  ardent  spirit  of  first  yoath, 
which  it  is  always  so  grateful  to  see  unfold. 

Jun0  S. 

Bead  Godwin's  ''  Cakb  Williams."  It  is  a  work  of 
very  great  power  and  interest.  Its  style  is  one  of 
naked  and  self-dependent  strength,  unaoeompanled 
with  gaudy  colouring  or  unnatural  distortion.  It  is 
severo  and  simple  as  the  Torso  of  Hercules. 

Jmme  ^ 

I  read  "  Vathek,"  by  Mr  Beckford,  U4e  proprietor  of 
Fonthill  Abbey.  It  seems  a  work  of  oonsiderable 
^nius,  displaying  great  boldness  and  copiousness  of 
imagination,  an  ext^isivo  mastery  of  striking  and  besui- 
tif ul  diction,  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  oomposition.  The  great  objection  to  the 
work,  is  its  total  want  of  objeet  and  abidine  impreaeion. 
You  rise  from  its  perusal  as  you  would  have  retired 
from  his  abbey— dazzled  with  the  multitudinous  spark- 
ling of  gaudy  ornaments— dissipated  with  the  muItipU- 
city  of  bright  and  oriental  luxuries  sated  with  volup- 
tuous feeling— but  destitute  of  any  permanent  sentiment 
of  utility  or  of  comfort.  The  moral  at  the  end  is  nothing ; 
for  the  details  of.  the  work  have  no  bearing  on  il^  nor 
any  subordinate  meaning  of  their  own. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  The  phrenblogists  talk  much  about  Lord 
Bacon ;  but  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  that  nothing  shall 
be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  a  phoiomenon  which  is  not 
known  to  exist  in  nature.  Now,  that  ths  diflhtwia  par* 
tions  of  the  brain  vary  in  activity,  is  not  known  to  be  sn 
arrangement  of  nature ;  while,  that  they  vary  in  aixe^ 
is  plam  from  experience.  But  the  one  suppoMtion  is  as 
necessary  to  the  system  as  the  other. 

Many  pleasing  extracts  are  given  from  a  jour* 
nal  of  a  residence  and  short  tour  to  the  Highland 
frontier,  and  a  visit  to  Lady  Keith  and  her 
husband.  A  first  tour,  like  a  first  love,  makes 
the  youth  enthusiastic  and  eloquent,  who  emn 
travel  over  the  same  ground  afterwards  '<  all 
aflat."  He  winds  up  a  description  of  a  general 
historical  survey,  in  which  he  had  one  day  been 
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engBgoi.  with  Count  Fkhaulty  an  old  officer  of 
Napoleon'f  ttafT^  with  thu  weighty  sentiment:^ 
Fioilljr,  WB  attendBd  the  steps  of  that  most  terrible  of 
dtmqaeroiB,  who  gare  that  last  and  miehtiest  impulse  to 
the  iodil  8yM«m,  from  the  sgitatum  of  wlueh  the  worid 
ias  not  yet  reeoTeied  its  equilibrium,  and  which  has 
given  to  sU  its  parts  a  freedom  and  energy  of  aeting 
whkh  ^nrsots  will  in  vain  attempt  to  oountecact  by  the 
ancient  obstacles.  The  whole  contemplation  is  one  of 
wonder  and  mysteiy. 

Mr  Patterson^  oyer  whom  no  college  session 
passed  without  adding  to  his  academic  triumphs^ 
generally  spent  part  of  the  summer  vacation  in 
8ome  pleasant  part  of  the  country  with  his  friends. 
The  summer  of  18S4  was  spent  at  Craigflower  in 
the  western  border  of  Fifeahire;  and  from 
thence  his  letters  assume  a  more  earnest  cha- 
racter. He  had  now  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  the 
Church ;  and  hia  mind  was  deeply  occupied  with 
those  things  which  concerned  his  eternal  peace. 
The  extracts,  shewing  the  fermenting  of  his  mind^ 
we  must  nearly  omit;  but  this  rural  picture 
though  elaborate^  is  so  engaging  and  sweetly- 
toned,  that  we  cannot  forbear  pointing  it  out 
to  the  notice  of  our  younger  readers,  with  this 
alight  introduction  of  graver  matter. 

The  giorioiis  sansets  of  sunmier  used  to  prove  a  strong 

and  lather  suoQeasf ul  temptation  to  linger  abroad  till  it 

»u  too  late  to  sit  down  to  one's  books.     This  allure- 

sk-nt  ia  removed,  and  I  have  better  improved  my  time. 

3Iy  chief  study  has  been  the  Greek  New  Testament 

it  is  amazing  what  light  the  study  of  the  original  text 

throva  over  the  aoope  and  Tn<Mtni»g  of  the  Scriptures.    I 

am  glad  to  find  that  I  love  the  study  of  the  simple  Bible 

more  than  I  used  to  do,  and  am  more  sensible  to  its 

htce.    It  is  a  good  feeling  with  which  to  enter  on  the 

atodj  of  theology,  and  aa  snoh  I  hail  it. 

This  leads  to  our  country  Sabbath  Day. 

I  awoke  amid  the  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  a 

lorely  morning,  aaid  I  felt,  in  the  hallowed  stillneas  in 

«hieh  aU  nature  lay  reposing,  that  it  waa  the  Sabbath 

Day ;  for  natore  knows  the  day*  of  rest    The  trees 

waved  their  verdant  leeks  slowly  and  solemnly,  as  if 

wloraig ;  theooean  nnrmiired  its  snblime  and  reT«rent 

*onhip ;  a  bleaaing  voice  of  thanksgiving  eamefrom  the 

Doimtaios ;  the  timid  hare  and  the  little  birds  came  joy- 

ooaly  fiwth,  nor  fled  from  the  faee  of  man ;  for  the  hare 

and^the  bird  knew  that  on  this  day  no  spoiler  will  eome  np 

•ffunat  them.     The  heart  of  Nature  overflowed  with 

^c'ight ;  and  cold  must  have  been  the  heart  which  did 

Qot  participate  the  joy. 

Bat  this  day  hath  loftier  pleasores  for  man  than  the 
mere  animal  delight  of  beautiful,  and  odoriferons,  and 
eahiUnrting  sensations  It  is  eonseerated  to  mighty 
wnwnhrsnees.  It  ia  the  eommemnration  of  the  period 
*he&  the  birth-eong  of  the  world  was  sung  on  high  by 
the  gUd  monung-etarB,  and  of  that  day-spring,  nobler 
itill,  when  the  redemption  of  the  human  soul  was  oon- 
'uoated  in  the  truunphant  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

I  went  abroad  amid  the  beauty  of  nature,  and,  aa  I 
Vttt,  I  read  of  her  rising  from  the  unapparent  deep, 
as  it  ia  recorded,  in  sublime  simplioily,  by  Uie  Shepherd 
Mored  of  God,  and  inspired  by  the  true  Urania. 
And  then,  fran  the  birth  of  time,  I  passed  onwards  to 
a«  iakKss,  when  a  new  created  star  proclaimed  to  the 
''Mtaan  sages,  and  a  eeleetial  ehoir  sung  to  to  the  Heb- 
^akcphndB,  theadveat  of  the  fiaviottr.  Oh  I  there 
laaothiag  in  all  poetry  so  sablime  as  that  simple  and 
■oaatsotatioiie  narrative  whksh  reoorda  the  coming  of 
^Meewh.  There  washamility  in  the  birth,  but  no 
Kethiag  was   poanpoes— evoythiag  was 
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newpeaWlrom  among  the  trees, 
wahmeas  were  aesn  winding  down 
tothehoMeof  pEaysr*    Tfaeserneea 
by  a  ysvlhM  aiuslsr  with  much  devo. 


tional  ardour,  occaaionaUy  warming  into  powerful  elo- 
quence, but  generally  maintaining  the  level  of  unaffected 
yet  striking  simplicity,  which  befitted  the  character  of 
his  audience.  Uia  subject  was  piotureeque  and  rural*— 
Abraham  sitting  in  hia  tent-door,  and,  unawaies,  becom- 
ing the  host  of  angels. 

In  the  interval  of  the  service,  I  walked  down  the 
shore  by  a  neighbouiing  village,  where  I  proposed  to 
worship  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  lovely  day ;  and  I 
oould  not  help  pausing  to  gaze  on  the  Sabbath-beauty 
of  nature.  I  sat  upon  a  lofty  rock  that  overloooked  the 
sea.  The  face  of  ocean  wreathed  itself  into  tm  thoua- 
sand  sparkling  smiles  beneath  the  bright  kisses  of  the 
sunbeams ;  and,  amid  the  solemn  stillness,  the  sound  of 
the  grazing  of  ^e  flocks  came  up  from  the  pasture  be- 
low, and  blended  with  the  nearer  hum  of  the  wild*bee^ 
and  the  faint  distant  tolling  of  the  bell.  A  genial 
shower  had  refreshed  the  fields  and  tiie  groves,  and  they 
Sent  up  their  thanks  to  heaven  in  clouds  of  fragrant 
incense.  I  was  lost  in  contemplation,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  engaged  by  a  low  murmuring  sound  which 
issued  from  ^hind  •  a  hedge  on  my  right.  I  went 
silently  up  to  the  spot,  and  I  perceived  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  there  lay  a  little  pastoral  valley; 
and  on  its  bank,  close  to  the  overshadowing  and  blos- 
soming hawthorn,  I  saw  a  rustic  group  seated  around 
an  aged  man,  who  read  to  them  from  the  Word  of  God* 
It  was  the  history  of  Joseph  that  engaged  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  remark  how,  at  every  touch 
of  tenderness  and  simple  pathos  with  which  that  en- 
chanting story  is  so  thickly  interspersed,  their  hearts 
responded  in  harmony,  and  how  they  dwelt  upon  the 
words,  repeating  them  onoe  and  again,  till  they  were 
satiated  with  their  sweetness.  But  tne  quickened  tones 
of  the  bell  warned  them  and  me  to  hasten  forwards  to 
the  sanctnanr.  It  was  no  temple  made  with  hands; 
but  a  majestic  minster  roofed  with  the  blue  sky,  erected 
by  Nature  to  the  glory  of  her  Maker.  A  verdant  bank 
sloped  upwards  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  base  of  a  giant 
rock,  wMch  flun^  forth  from  its  summit,  and  from  in- 
numerable rifts  m  its  shattered  side,  a  grand  canopy 
of  foliage  into  the  air.  At  the  lower  extremity  stood 
the  rustic  pulpit ;  and,  all  along  the  bank,  sat  the  expect- 
ant auditors.  The  broad  sunlight  rested  on  the  scene, 
except  where  the  tremulous  sluuiow  of  the  trees  played 
fimtastleally  from  above. •    .    •    • 

The  evening  hours  I  spent  in  meditation  and  perusal 
of  Qod's  WonL  There  is,  in  a  retired  comer  of  the 
grounds  of  Craigflower,  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church, 
surrounding  and  surrounded  by  mouldering  sepulchres. 
Thither  I  repaired  in  the  grey  twilight,  and,  seated  on 
a  tomb,  meditated  on  the  mortality  and  immortality  of 
man.  I  read,  in  harmony  with  the  scene,  the  exquisite 
verses  which  Herbert  Kuowles  composed  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  echo  of  the  ruin,  like  a  voice  from  the 
nave,  answered  at  every  solemn  cadence.  It  was  a 
fear  and  a  joy  to  listen :  I  remained  riveted  to  the  mel« 
ancholy  spot,  till  the  long,  ghost-like  shadows  of  the 
tombstX>nes  were  lost  inthe  general  darkness. 

Such  was  Mr  Patterson's  preparation  for  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  theology,  after  the 
Church  had  been  fixed  upon  as  his  future  pro- 
fession, instead  of  the  bar  or  a  Professor's  chair, 
both  of  which  had  been  under  the  consideration 
of  himself  and  his  friends.  He  did  not  repent  of 
hia  less  ambitious  choice ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Christian  ministry  with 
entire  and  warm  dedication.  An  exceedingly 
interesting  statement  is  given,  from  his  private 
papers,  of  the  judicious  and  sober-minded  man- 
ner in  which  he  commenced  his  theological  studiea. 
To  these,  for  some  years,  he  gave  up  nearly  his 
whole  time.  It  was,  however^  during  this  period, 
that  the  brilliant  prize  essay  was  composed, 
which  drew  him  into  wider  honourable  notice. 

In  1898,  Mr  Patterson  became  private  tutor 
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to  Lord  Cranstoun^  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Oxford.  What  the  Scottish  student^  reared 
among  the  Seceders,  thought  of  this  aristocratic 
University  after  he  had  attained  the  highest 
honours  and  distinctions  in  his  own^  does  excite 
curiosity  and  possess  interest.  His  pictures  are 
alsOj  we  think,  lively^  and  not  overcharged. 

There  is  something  very  imposing,  I  most  oonfeas, 
about  the  whole  appeanmoe  of  Oxford,  arising  not 
merely  from  the  style  of  execution  by  which  its  edifloes 
are  distinguished,  but  from  their  affluence  in  respect  of 
number,  and  their  crowdedness  in  respect  of  space. 
Twenty-four  colleges  and  seventeen  parish  churches, 
besides  numerous  other  buildings,  belongiug,  not  to  par- 
ticular colleges,  but  to  the  university  in  general ;  with 
groves  and  gaidens,  and  avenues  of  majestic  trees  and 
branches,  and  windings  numberless  of  classic  streams,  ^ 
shadowed  with  the  saUs,  or  flashing  to  the  oars  of  gay 
decorated  pleasure-boats— and  all  resounding  with  the 
incessant  .pealing  of  uncounted  bells — give  the  place 
the  appearance  of  being  less  intended  for  the  common- 
place uses  of  humanity— for  men  snd  women  being 
Dom,  and  living,  and  marrying,  and  dying  in — ^than  any 
other  you  can  name.  The  same  idea  which  the  town 
suggests,  is  reflected  from  the  appearance  of  the  popu- 
Jation,  of  which  the  predominant  and  striking  feature  is 
the  multitude  of  academic  dresses,  in  all  their  mystical 
varieties  of  purple  gowns,  black  gowns,  white  gowns, 
silk  gowns,  stuff  gowns,  linen  gowns,  long  sleeves,  half- 
sleeves,  vedvet  sleeves,  no  sleeves  at  all,  velvet  cape,  and 
cloth  caps,  with  gold  tassels,  hoods,  tippets,  bands,  lead- 
ine-strings,  &c  &c— paraphemaUa  more  various  and 
nmntelli^ble  than  were  contained  in  *'  Old  Aaron*s 
wardrobe,  or  the  Flamen*s  vestry.'*  The  young  acade- 
mics bear  themselves,  in  general,  with  a  very  lofty  and 
self-satisfied  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  are  the  men, 
and  all  this  was  made  for  us."  One  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  find  so  little  of  a  studious  air  about  the  place 
or  the  people.  There  is  hard  working,  no  doubt,  in  the 
secret  oellB  and  doisters;  but  there  are  no  external 
jiymptoms  of  it.  The  libraries  are  unfrequented.  The 
'*  studious  walks  and  shades*'  are  undisturbed,  save  by  a 
city-lounger  or  a  sight-seeing  stranger.  The  academi- 
cians, old  and  young,  are  sleek  in  surface  and  elastic  in 
gait,  and  seem  to  lutve  aU  their  time  at  their  disposal. 
Ab  for  the  pale,  languid.  Kirk  White  style  of  under- 
graduates, whom  I  expected  to  find  gliding  here  and  there 
through  the  embowered  and  cloistered  gloom,  the  being 
is  not  to  be  met  with,  in  the  open  air  at  least.     •     • 

I  have  got  a  very  comfortable  set  of  rooms  imme- 
diately opposite  Christ  Church,  and  very  comfortably 
furnished  ;  my  sitting-parlour  being  garnished,  more- 
4)ver,  with  half-length  portraits  of  joUy  old  Luther,  and 
the  iron-featured  Calvm,  the  size  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
iull-sized  one  of  a  brown  and  white  pointer  dog,  with  a 
.nose  admirably  like  William  Pitt*s ! 

.  .  •  .  •  • 

I  attended  M        *b  lecture  on  poetry  in  the  ichools. 
He  is  rather  little,  very  dark,  with  an  agreeable  but  not 
striking  ezprenion  of  countenance.  .....  M         readi 

)k\a  poetry  very  agreeably — ^marking  the  separate  feet  of  the 
line  aomewhat  more  distinctly  than  ii  usual,  and  pro- 
nouncing full  all  the  anapftsts  which  occurred  in  place 
of  iambi.  There  wa>  a  tone  of  subdued  eameitness  in 
his  elocution  exceedingly  interesting — as  if  he  felt 
more  than,  before  a  grave,  black-gowned,  velyet-capped 
audience,  he  thought  it  decorous  to  expren — ai  if  the 
poet,  in  shorti  was  straggling  to  hide  himself  under  the 
professor.  The  whole  affair  was  to  me  very  interesting, 
though  in  itself  there  was  nothing  great  or  profound. 

After  this  glance  at  Mr  Milman,  we  have,  be- 
•sides  sundry  full-length  dinners  in  the  noble  hall 
<of  Christ-Church,  this  college  festival : — 

On  Saturday,  I  forgot  to  mention  of  one  of  the  annual 
^udiet  (the  contraction,  I  suppose^  of  our  Scotch  gatuU 
tamu$j  with  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  {gtm^eaW" 
mua)  I  treated  some  Christ-Churchmen,  to  their  infinite 
merriment}    Jt  was  held  In  honour  of  Dr  Fell^  the  dean 


of  Christ  Church,  and  an  espedat  beneiMtor  of  the  saise 
•—remarkable  as  one  of  the  principal  restorers  of  Epis- 
copacy after  the  Rebellion,  as  it  is  here  the  fashion  to 
call  it— and  as  the  servile  minister  of  a  profligate  prince 
in  the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity ;  besides  his  additional  fame  derived  from,  the  well- 
known  epigram  of— 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr  FdL 
The  marks  of  honour  paid  to  the  day  conusted  ins 
better  dinner  than  usual,  with  dessert  and  wine — the 
dean  and  canons  dining  in  hall— ^nd  the  dignitaries  all 
appearing  in  full  dress— the  dean  in  his  scarlet  and  black, 
and  the  noblemen  in  their  purple  and  gold— together 
with  a  Latin  oration  delivered  by  the  censor  before  dinner 
in  praise  of  the  ever>memorable  dean—not  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  expectant  palates  of  his  auditors-  The 
modem  fashion  of  speechifying  after  dinner,  I  imagine, 
gives  eloquence  a  much  better  chance  of  **  great  applause** 
— <^  immense  cheering**— '<  loud  laughter,**  and  mil  the 
other  symptoms  of  delight  so  dear  to  the  trencher  orator. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  more  important 
matters.  The  young  Presbyterian  went  upon  a 
Sunday  evening  to  New  College  Chapel,  in  which 
the  Cathedral  service  was  weekly  performed. 
The  word,  besides  being  customary,  is  apt  and 
significant.    He  appears  to  have  been  naturally 

fond  of  good  music,  and  yet in  short,  there 

is  a  mighty  difference  between  the  following 
exhibition,  and  the  tent  preaching  which  he  had 
witnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

As  a  spectacle,  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent: 
the  most  splendid  religious  edifice  in  this  abode  of  splen- 
dour—as rich  as  sculpture  and  painting  can  render  it — 
filled  Yrith  white-robed  priests  and  choristers — and  re^ 
sounding  with  all  its  echoes  the  melodious  thunder  of  the 
finest  organ  in  England,  mingled  with  the  fnll-Toloed 
choir,  in  devotion  and  laud  to  the  <<  Kingof  61ory**--.was 
beyond  measure  sublime  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 
Whether  as  a  religious  service  it  deserve  approbation  or 
not  I  doubt.  While  there  were  passages  in  the  service^ 
especially  the  Magnificat,  and  the  anthem  ('<  Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates,*'  &c.,)  at  which  devotion  could  scarcely 
remain  languid— -still  die  whole  appearance  and  character 
of  the  thing,  and  especially  the  countenances  and  de- 
meanour of  the  worshippers,  too  forcibly  in  general  r^ 
minded  you  of  a  public  ezUbitioo.  I  often  am  tempted 
very  much  to  regret  the  impossibility  which  there  seems 
to  be  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  highest  degree  of  physical 
pomp  and  impressiveness  'with  the  purity  snd  simplicity 
of  spiritual  worship. 

The  next  passage  will  probably  give  offence 
in  some  quarters;  yet  Mr  Patterson  has  undoubt- 
edly solved  the  riddle  of  Oxonian  superiority  in 
learning. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  Oxonian  system,  viewed  merely 
as  a  process  of  instruction,  abstractedly  fkom  its  endow* 
ments  and  means  of  learned  leisure,  is— as  the  world  is 
beginning  to  find  out— most  wofolly  deficient ;  and  that 
both  in  respect  of  the  matter  and  of  the  manner  of  edn* 
cation.  In  regard  to  the  former  point,  there  are  abaow 
lutely  not  the  means  in  Oxford  of  a  complete  and  liberal 
education,  even  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  make  me 
of  them  t  the  only  branch  of  study  for  which  there  are  at 
all  adequate  appliances  provided  being  the  classical  de- 
partment. And  even  in  this  department  the  celebrity  of 
Oxford  does  not  seem  to  me  to  depend  on  the  mode  of 
instruction  taken  by  itself,  but  on  the  inducements  held 
out,  in  the  way  of  honours  and  rewards,  to  proficiency 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  then  to  the  establishments  it 
possesses  for  the  support  of  a  great  number  of  individonls 
whose  profession  is  literature,  and  among  whom  it  were 
strange  if  one  or  two  should  not  be  found  who  became 
enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  and,  having  nothing  else 
in  the  world  to  attend  to,  really  profound  and  erudite 
seholsra  This  seems  to  me  the  true  secret  of  Oxonuui 
erudition :  not  that  as  a  body  the  men  brought  up  at 
Oxford  are  more  letmedy  for  lees  better  Infonnsdy  Umm 
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the  am  educated  at  Bdinbiir|;h»  but  that  Oxford  doei 
not,  like  EdlnlmrKh,  let  her  icholan  go  jut  at  the 
moment  whea  they  hare  got  over  the  preliminaries, 
vhen  they  hare  got  the  command  of  their  tools,  and 
■i|ht,  if  they  were  not  called  away  to  actire  seirlce 
in  life,  begin  to  explore  the  arcana  and  become  initiated 
into  the  greater  mysteries.  Put  np  a  handred  or  two 
rich  sinecures  in  Edinburgh  for  learned  men,  as  such  ; 
aud  oat  of  the  hundred  you  will  certainly  find  one  or 
two  in  a  generation  who  will  turn  these  sinecures  to 
their  intended  use— the  undisturbed  cultiyation  of  the 
psnuits  of  erudition.  Whether  the  gain  be  worthy  of 
the  price  is  another  question ;  but  that  is  the  way,  if 
joo  wish  it,  to  turn  Edinburgh  into  an  Oxford. 

The  other  question  is  incidentally  answered— 
the  great  disturbing  question  of  endowments : 
Establish  a  hundred  or  two  rich  sinecures,  to 
gain  perhaps  one  or  two  eminent  scholars  in  a 
generation !  The  question  involves  its  own  an* 
swer. 

While  sojourning  at  Oxford^  Mr  Patterson 
received  his  appointment  to  the  living  of  Fal- 
iirk.  His  gratitude  to  Mr  Peel  upon  this  oc- 
casion was  certainly  not  lukewarm.  The  parish- 
ioners were  highly  satisfied  with  the  appoint- 
ment; and^  in  February  1830^  he  was  formaUy 
inducted—"  filled,"  his  biographer  states, "  with 
a  deep  and  pervading  sense  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibUity." 

He  accordingly  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
office  with  an  earnest  and  even  enthusiastic  de- 
termination to  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  uttermost, 
and  "  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
Of  those  duties  he  entertained  a  strict,  an  exalted, 
but  a  liberal  idea.  His  biographer  has  circum- 
stantially detailed  the  various  plans  which  this 
young  and  highly-gifted  clergyman,  eminent  for 
learning,  and  rich  in  this  world's  refinements, 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  every  class  and 
age  of  his  numerous  parishioners.  ,  The  account 
13  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  young 
ministerB.  It  is  the  experimenting  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  their  body,  in 
a  field  either  ill-cultivated  or  altogether  ne- 
glected— that  of  parish  as  distinguished  from 
pulpit  labour.  In  his  early  zeal,  he  seems  to 
bave  attempted  too  much  ;  and  excessive  physi- 
cal exertion  and  mental  excitement  soon  began  to 
undermine  an  excellent  original  constitution.  A 
fever  caught  in  the  course  of  duty  was,  however, 
tbe  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  July  1834*,  after  he  had  been  for  about 
four  years  the  faithful  and  diligent  minister  of 
Falku-k. 

During  his  incumbency,  Mr  Patterson  married. 
He  has  left  a  widow  with  one  child.  We  regret 
tbat  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  life  and  ministrations  of  this  es- 
teemed young  clergyman.  With  his  discourses, 
vbich  form  a  full  half  of  the  work,  it  is  not 
oor  province  to  interfere.  But  one  passage,  as 
agmall  specimen,  we  must  quote,  leaving  the 
reader  to  infer  the  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  language  which  distinguish  these 
diaoourses. 

It  cannot  be  deubted  that  it  was  not  without  a  reason 
tbat  Jctns  ao  often  chose  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  and 
the  doert^the  slillnesa  and  majestic  gloom  of  night — for 
bis  mon  solemn  and  prolonged  devotions*  He  had  a  human 


nature  like  our  own,  only  without  tin ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  nature*8  sinfulness  that  mountains,  and  gardens^ 
and  solitude,  and  night,  and  the  nuyestic  or  the  graceful 
forms  of  Nature,  have  a  power  of  their  own  over  the 
thpnghts  and  ftelings,  to  soothe  and  to  elevate  the  soul 
and  to  bring  it  into  that  tone  of  sedate  unworldliness-^ 
that  consciousness  of  being  linked  in  our  being  and  our 
destiny  with  a  higher  order  of  essences  and  interests  thau 
the  objects  and  concerns  of  this  low  scene  of  things.— 
which,  of  all  the  moods  of  natural  feeling,  best  harmo- 
nizes with  the  spirit  of  heavenly  communion.  Our  Lord, 
by  his  example,  has  consecrated  to  the  use  of  all  his 
followers  such  adventitious  appliances  and  means ;  and 
he  is  not  to  be  despised,  therefore,  as  a  dreamer  and  an 
idle  sentimentalist,  who  loves  to  employ  them  so.  We 
sometimes  feel  as  if  the  impossibility  of  finding,  in  this 
vicinity,  such  natural  solitude  as  our  Saviour  delighted 
to  frequent  for  contemplation  and  prayer — of  escaping 
easily  from  amidst  the  crowd  of  overflowing  population, 
the  noise  and  the  fervour  of  restless  occupation — of  find- 
ing some  Mount  of  Olives  or  Desert  of  Bethsaida,  where, 
under  the  free  and  glorious  firmament,  surrounded  by 
Nature  with  her  features  and  her  form  unchanged  and 
untricked  by  art,  we  might  feel  ourselves  alone  with  her 
Maker  and  her  God — were  a  great  defect  in  all  that  rich 
and  stately  scenery  which  fills  the  landscape  round  about 
us ;  and  when  the  eye  glances  to  the  distant  hills  which 
bound  the  brilliant  panorama,  and  fancy  fills  up  the  out- 
line presented  to  our  view  with  details  of  wooded  glens, 
and  hazel-thickets,  and  green  laps  of  pasture,  embosomed 
in  the  solitude — the  living  rock,  the  shaded  brook,  and 
the  unviolated  spring— piety,  and  the  recollection  of  our 
Lord,  not  less  than  sentiment  and  taste  for  the  poetic  and 
the  picturesque,  might  well  dictate  the  desire,  *'  Oh,  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove,  that  I  might  fiee  away  and  be  at 
rest**— that  for  one  day  my  spirit  might  repose  from  the 
hurry  and  the  hum  of  men,  pillowed  upon  Nature*s 
bosom,  and  communing  with  Nature's  God,  the  God  of 
our  Salvation ! 

But  while  the  soul,  which  the  God  of  nature  has  en^ 
dowed  with  a  vivid  sense  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  in 
which  the  God  of  grace  has  consecrated  that  fine  faculty, 
and  hallowed  it  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion,  will 
thiill  with  sympathy  to  that  holy  strain  of  the  poet,  pure 
and  meek,  yet,  if  deprived,  by  the  arrangements  of  his 
lot,  of  the  opportunity  of  frequently  enjoying  such  partly 
natoral,  partly  spiritual  luxuries,  he  will  remember  who 
it  is  tbat  "  determineth  the  bounds  of  all  our  habita- 
tions.*' We  may  suppose  a  Christian  pastor,  for  example, 
who  haply  in  the  visions  of  his  youth  use  to  look  forward 
to  spend  his  years  amidst  the  poetry  of  such  an  office — to 
feed  the  flock  of  Jehovah's  heritage,  a  quiet  flock  among 
the  quiet  hilU,  with  little  intrusion  from  the  busy  world 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  a  serene  contemplative  existence, 
or  disturb  <<  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  and  who  has 
been  called  instead  to  labour  amidst  the  hurry,  and  the 
hum,  and  the  manifold  distractions  of  a  stirring  and 
thick-peopled  neighbourhood— who  yet  will  be  ready  to 
aUow  that  He  who  orders  all  things,  has  ordered  all  things 
well — who  will  see,  perhaps,  that  that  very  taste  for  re- 
tirement and  for  calmness  which  was  the  native  tone  of 
his  mind,  is  that  which,  if  gratifled,  might  have  sunk  him 
into  indolence  and  apathy,  and  afforded  him,  upon  the 
whole,  ftr  fewer  opportunities,  and  far  less  urgent  im. 
pulses  to  advancement,  even  in  the  wayof  personal  im« 
provement ;  and  gladly  will  he  submit  his  taste  to  what 
is  not  more  his  duty  than  his  happiness,  resigning  him- 
self to  God,  and  saying,  '<  Choose  out  for  me  the  lot  of 
mine  inheritance.'*  Still,  however,  tbe  taste  for  retire- 
ment—where  to  indulge  it  is  possible  and  dutiful — is  one 
that  well  accords  with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and 
with  the  character  of  the  Christian ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  there  is  in  our  Saviour's  all-perfect  and  harmonious 
character,  a  trait  more  attractive,  or,  in  its  own  place, 
more  exemplary,  than  the  intensity  with  which  he  felt, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  the  bliss  of  soli- 
tude. 

A  friend  of  ours — a  person  of  some  taste^  we' 
think,  and  of  great  poetical  sensibility— was  once 
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Mked  whAt  h%  tlioaglit  of  Palk^et  ^  GoaM»  of 
Time" — ^if  there  wm  any  genius,  any  originality 
or  power  of  thought  in  it  ?  "  Ye«,"  he  replied^ 
**  tiie  man  has  found  out  that  there  must  be  moU- 
iude  to  complete  the  happiness  of  heaven— irastes 
and  loneliness,  into  which  the  intellectual  being 
may  wander  to  meditate  and  exercise  his  facul- 
ties without  interruption.    It  is  a  happy  idea." 

As  a  minister  of  the  establishment,  by  his 
own  choice,  Mr  Patterson  was  a  consistent 
fHend  to  the  principle  of  establishments,  which 
he  defended  with  his  pen.  But,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Dissenting  body,  by  birth  and 
education,  he  was,  as  well  as  became  him,  liberal 
in  his  views  and  conciliating  in  his  manners. 

He  regarded  every  one  who  was  zealonely  and  effi- 
ciently engaged  in  prescbing  the  goep^  however  much 
he  might  dinent  from  his  Tiews  in  lome  inferior  poinia, 
as  a  brother-in-arms  and  fellow-laboorer  in  the  isme 
great  cause.  Writing  to  a  disMnting  friend,  with  the 
stanchness  of  whose  principles  he  was  well  acquainted, 
he  says — **  Moat  gladly  do  I  hail  yon  as  a  brother  in  the 
mighty  work.  I  will  tell  you  what  would  give  me  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  upon  earth  t  to  see  yon  ere  long 
the  minister  of  your  churdi  at  Falkiric,  and  to  go  along 
hand  in  hand  with  you—as  I  hope  to  do  with  my  dis- 
senting brethren  already  there— in  promoting  the  eternal 
interests  of  a  people,  where  jealousy  of  the  appearance 
and  labours  of  any  number  of  truly  Christian  paston 
would  be  the  excess  of  weakness  and  criminality.'* 

He  took,  we  are  told,  **  a  warm  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  courts ;"  but  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  kept  free  of  the  violence 
and  embroilings  which  sometimes  make  those 
necessary  appendages  of  establishments  so  en- 
snaring to  ''  epiritual  persons ;"  converting  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  into  something  even  worse 
than  angry  polemlcs^-into  servile  or  fanatical 
political  partisans  or  firebrands,  and  go-betweens 
of  the  Church  and'  State.  In  matters  which 
came  directly  within  the  true  province  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr  Patterson 
took  the  right  side. 

As  a  descendant  of  Old  Seoeders,  he  firmly  supported 
both  the  Call  and  the  And-patronage  movements.  His 
best  speech  in  the  Prssbytory  was  on  the  former ;  his 
best  speech  in  the  Synod  on  the  latter  of  these  questiona 


We  aire  under  the  greatest  temptation  to  cite 
a  few  passages  from  an  Ettay  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit,  in  which,  without  wholly  agreeing, 
we  see  mudi  to  admire.  Mr  Patterson  was  a 
Whig,  and,  at  least  in  his  early  manhood,  a 
warm  one— a  Whig  and  a  great  deal  more.  He 
could  then  see  good  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  coming  of  good  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He 


(In  the  whole^  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  this  wondcrfiil 
indif  idual  proved  a  severe  but  a  salutary  discipline  to 
the  spirit  which  had  so  rashly  undertaken  the  office  of  a 
ruling  power  in  the  political  world.  The  bloodless  rero. 
lutions  which  followed  on  the  Continent  prored  that  the 
nations  had  learned  wisdom  from  the  view  of  the  urild 
excesses,  and  the  seyere  chastisements  of  the  untempered 
spirit  of  democracy.  Let  not  the  madness  of  kings 
render  the  lesson  useless.  Their  policy  hitherto  has 
almost  conrinced  the  most  temperate  loyers  of  freedom 
that  the  revolutionists  of  Pmnoe  were  in  the  right ;  and 
that  <<  Overturn!  Overturn  I  Overturn  !'*  must,  alter  all, 
be  adopted  as  the  watchword  of  liberty.  They  are  de- 
ceiyed  who  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  decide  a  strife  of 
principle  by  anna  The  nations  are  awakening  to  a 
strong  and  profound  impression  of  their  own  rights 
In  opposition  to  this  impression,  monarehs  have  set  np 
the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  diyine  delegation.  The 
contest  between  these  two  must  evidently  he  decided  in 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  in  such  a  contest,  decided  on  such 
an  arena,  Truth  must  as  evidently  be  victorious  at  last. 
And  when  the  nations  have  been  folly  impressed  with 
the  truth  in  reforence  to  their  own  political  rights,  what 
power  has  tyranny  to  prevent  their  triumphant  vindica-» 
tion  ?  It  may  for  a  little  while  preyail  against  a  people 
but  half-conscions  of  the  truth,  and  dirided  in  their  in- 
terests ;  patriot  blood  may  be  shed  on  a  thousand  seaflblds^ 
and  the  cause  of  tyranny  may  seem  to  flourish  on  a  huiw 
dred  fields ;  but,  when  the  time  arriyes,  when  nations 
fully  enlightened  and  self-united  shall  reclaim  to  them- 
selves their  heritage  of  right,  wo  be  to  the  power  that 
shall  reftise  the  demand! 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  leave  these  in- 
teresting volumes.  We  are  sensible  that  our 
notice  is  as  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  is  scanty ; 
but  it  is  something  done  to  have  indicated, 
in  any  manner,  the  strength  and  beauty  which 
they  combine  ;  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his 
own  discoveries.  We  have,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  the  original  work  will  be  much  sought  after. 
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This  is  a  most  meritorious  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  curious,  amusing,  and 
instructive  matter,  well  arranged,  and  written 
in  a  lively  style.  Mr  Dubourg  is  very  fond  of 
playing  upon  words.  Let  him  think  of  Swift's 
notice  of  "  God's  revenge  against  punning."  But 
we  like  Mr  Dubourg's  book,  and  himself,  too ; 
for  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject,  and  we 
love  to  see  a  man  heartily  fond  of  what  he  writes 
about.  We,  too,  are  a  violinist  (amateur)  of 
some  few  centuries— poetically  speaking;  but, 
of  late  years,  the  chief  use  we  have  made  of  our 
bow  has  been  to  administer  raps  to  the  knuckles 
of  certain  musical  quacks  and  impudent  ignora- 
musee. 

We  must  permit  Mr  Dubourg  to  speak  for 
himself,  as  he  well  does  in  his  preface : — "  That 
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an  instrument  thus  honoured  and  esteemed 
should  not  already  have  found,  among  its 
English  votaries,  any  distinct  recorder  of  its 
merits  and  triumphs^  is  a  fact  which  may  well 
excite  some  surprise  ;  while,  as  regards  the 
present  attempt,  it  may  also  carry  with  it  some 
degree  of  excuse  for  the  various  imperfections 
to  be  here  discovered.  To  do  indiiferently  a 
desirable  thing  hitherto  not  done  at  all,  is, 
although  a  poor  achievement,  one  that  should, 
at  least,  meet  with  a  milder  critic  than  Zoiloa. 
Perhaps,  as  the  descendant  of  one  who  has  earned 
some  share  of  distinction  by  his  performanee  on 
the  instrument  here  treated  of,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  further  plea  on  behalf  of  this  endeaTonr.'" 
This  is  sensible  and  modest ;  but,  indeed,  there 
runs  through  all  Mr  Dubourg's  book,  a  tone  of 
unassuming  good-nature  and  gentlemanly  feeling, 
sufiioient  to  redeem  many  more  faults  than  any 
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body  vOl  ttrer  be  able  td  find  In  Iti  entertaining; 
pages. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  yioUn,  Mr 
Dubourg — we  think  fairly  enough — girM  to  the 
ItaBans  the  invention  of  the  violin^  in  its  present 
ihap6  at  least.  As  to  the  Greek  Tablets^  and 
Pberekydes  and  his  Epigonion  fiddling^  all  this 
wts  a  mere  High  German  hoax — and  a  very  in- 
tolerable jest  in  its  way.  But  it  was  not  at  all 
malevolent^  like  the  German  Hammer's  hoax 
with  his  medals  and  cups^  &c,  about  Mysterium 
Baphometi  reveiatutn,  and  the  poor,  traduced 
Templars.  Of  the  real  monuments  of  antiquity 
tbat  bear  representations  of  objects  having  some 
resemblance  to  the  violin,  what  shall  we  say 
of  tbem  but  by  a  figurative  application  of 
a  beautiful  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Essay  on  Um-Burial?  *'  But  these  are  sad  and 
lepalehral  pitchers,  which  have  no  joyful  voices ; 
silently  expressing  old  mortality ,*  the  ruins  of 
forgotten  times,"  &c. 

Mr  Dubourg  says,  p.  6,  "  The  Welsh  mark 
the  fiddle  for  their  o\«1i.**  Now,  there  is,  in 
Scotland,  Of  the  most  remote  antiqoHy,  a  mute, 
mysteriods  fiddle,  well  known  to  some  of  the 
poorer  natives  of  the  Highlands,  upon  which 
sundry  persons  scratch  and  scrape  without  pro- 
daeing  any  music  at  all !  And,  wonderful  to 
say,  although  perfectly  true,  the  fiery  same  sort 
af fiddle  is  well  known  in  England,  and  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and 
Italy,  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  gross  mistake — a  mere 
error  of  ignorance — to  call  It  the  Scotch  fiddle 
peculiarly;  seeing  that  it  is  common  to  all  Europe 
and  America,  &c.  A  few  years  ago,  a  whole 
regiment  of  French  soldiers  at  Montpelller, 
played  furiously  upon  this  voiceless  fiddle  ;  but 
their  surgeon,  M— ,  stopped  their  fiddling  by 
sousing  them  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potass. 
Consult,  passim,  writers  de  morhis  eutaneis.  We 
always  rejoice  in  putting  down  a  vulgar  error ; 
^0  that,  henceforth,  the  Welsh  must  no  longer 
"mark  the  fiddle  for  their  ownT 

The  story  of  Anthony  Wood  and  his  com- 
panions— who,  in  1654,  amusing  themselves  by 
fiddling  in  disguise,  were  met  *'  by  certain  sol- 
diers, who  forced  them  to  play  in  the  open  field, 
and  then  left  them  without  a  penny  of  payment"— 
can  be  matched  by  the  case  of  a  deceased  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  keen  fiddler, 
*bo,  returning  late  one  evening  from  a  musical 
party,  was  met,  on  Leith  Walk,  by  a  number  of 
tipsy  sailors.  They  began  to  handle  him  rather 
roughly ;  but,  hearing  the  twang  of  his  fiddle, 
(which  he  had  under  his  coat,)  they  insisted 
apon  his  playing  to  them,  which  he  did,  and 
kept  them  dancing  for  an  hour.  They  parted  from 
bim  in  great  good  humour.  This  occurred  many 
years  ago.  Another  whimsical  story  of  a  Scottish 
dergyman,  fond  of  fiddling : — A  number  of  his 
psrUhioners  considered  it  as  quite  derogatory  to 
Ms  calling,  that  he  should  play  upon  the  fiddle ; 
so  a  deputation  of  them  waited  upon  him,  and 

remonstrated  against  this  crying  enormity.    He 

^  ff<. .        "**"      ^*'    ■■  ■      ■   ■      ■■.■■I       II     ■■  .1 

J™  iWMiriBtble  expression  aeems  to  have  suggested 
to  8ir  WaUer  Soott  the  title  of  o  ne  of  his  heat  uSes. 


Mid — ^"Gentlemen,  did  yon  ever  see  my  fiddle; 
or  hear  me  play?"— "No!"  "You  shall  do 
both,"  said  he ;  and  immediately  brought  a  violon* 
cello,  on  which  he  struck  up  a  Psalm  tune,  ask« 
ing  if  they  had  any  objection  to  join  him  with 
their  voices.  They  complied ;  and,  when  all  was 
over,  they  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
of  his  orthodoxy.  ''  A  muckle,  respectable, 
religious-sounding  fiddle  like  that,  there  was  nae 
harm  in.  Na,  na !  it  was  nane  o'  yer  scandalous 
penny-weddin  fiddles  that  they  had  heard  o'  !*' 

Mr  Dubourg's  second  chapter  treats  of  the 
Italian  school  of  violinists.  We  have  at  present 
only  a  few  addenda  to  make  to  this  chapter. 

1st.  As  to  Veradmi.  In  his  "Sonate  Acca* 
demiche,"  opera  seeonda,  published  at  London 
in  1744,  we  meet,  on  the  page  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  music,  with  the  first  example  we  have 
noticed  in  Sonate  of  that  time,  of  an  explanation 
of  marks  of  bowing  and  expression  that  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  His  marks  for 
crescendO'diminuendo,  and  for  diminuendo,  and 
for  crescendo,  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  modern 
ones — only  black  throughout.  His  mark  for  an 
up-bow  consists  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  from 
the  interior  of  a  semicircle  placed  beneath  it. 
His  mark  for  a  down->bow  is  the  same  figure 
reversed  in  position;  M'.  for  mcrdente,  &e. 
These  are  things  worth  noticing  in  old  music. 
Pages  67-9,  Veracini  gives  the  Scottish  air  of 
''  Tweedside"  with  variations ;  the  first  instance 
we  know  of  Scottish  music  being  so  honoured  by 
any  old  Italian  violinist. 

^,  As  to  Antonio  Lolli,  he  is  one  of  the  first 
old  masters  who  gives  difficult  passages  of  great 
compass  to  be  executed  on  the  fmrth  string  only. 

Sd.  We  do  not  know  why  Mr  Dubourg  has 
passed  over  those  very  extraordinary  violinists, 
Locatelli  and  Mestrino,  whose  compositions  for 
the  violin  are  full  of  difficulties  of  the  most 
appalling  kind,  even  to  the  ablest  performers  of 
our  day.  We  are  convinced,  from  an  exami* 
nation  of  some  of  their  compositions,  that  Paga- 
nini  himself  has  studied  them  seriously,  and  has 
gathered  not  a  little  from  them. 

A  good  manymonths  ago,  (before  Mr  Dubourg's 
book  was  published)  we  sent  to  Mr  Tait  M.S. 
copies  of  several  of  the  compositions  of  Locatelli 
and  Mestrino,  which  were  so  outrageously  diffi-> 
cult  that  many  persons  who  saw  them  considered 
them  as  spurious  productions,  intended  as  a  hoar. 
But  we  have  in  our  possession  the  printed  copies, 
ready  to  shew  to  any  one  who  may  yet  doubt  of 
the  fact.  We  could  wager  a  trifle  there  is  not 
a  violinist  in  Europe  who  could  execute  these 
difficult  compositions  (we  do  not  mean  murder) 
without  pretty  hard  practice :  not  even  Paganini 
himself.  Dnigonetti,  (the  inimitable  contra- 
bassist,)  who  is  a  tolerable  judge  of  difficulties, 
has  assured  us  that  Mestrino  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary violinist  he  ever  heard;  and  he  heard 
Paganini  in  London. 

We  may  notice,  en  passant,  that  the  Seorda* 
tura,  (more  properly  Acwrdatura,)  or  alteram 
tion  of  the  usual  tuning  of  the  violin,  in  order 
to  suit  the  execution  of  certain  passages,  was  not 
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tincommoD  among  some  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Paganioi  seems  to  have 
carried  the  alterations  in  the  tuning  of  his  violin 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  find  in  any  of  the 
published  works  of  those  masters  ;  and  we  think 
it  probahle  that  this  might  be  suggested  to  him 
by  the  well-known  alterations  made  in  the  pitch 
of  horns,  clarinets,  &c.^  in  order  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties of  execution  otherwise  impracticable.  We 
have  no  room  to  enter  into  details  to  illustrate 
this ;  but  every  good  musician  will  at  once  under- 
stand what  we  mean.  The  principle  is  easy  to 
be  followed  out,  and  should  be  kept  in  view  by 
all  aspiring  violinists. 

Mr  Dubourg's  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Paganini — and  well  does  he  deserve  a  chapter  to 
himself.  ^Vhen  we  were  at  Pistoja,  in  Italy,  in 
the  autumn  of  1818^  we  there  heard  Paganini 
for  the  first  time;  and  we  were  the  first  who 
wrote  a  Scottish  criticism  upon  his  performance* 
It  was  not  published  till  January  1822,  when  it 
appeared  on  page  222  of  the  third  Number  of  the 
iVfito  Edinburgh  Review.  Need  we  say  that  our 
criticism  was  full  of  the  highest  praise,  and  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  that  unrivalled  per. 
former's  talents  ?  When  he  performed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1831,  we  wrote  a  more  elaborate 
criticismj  which  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Chronicle  newspaper— our  praise,  our 
admiration,  undiminished,  of  course.  Now,  when 
we  find  our  friend  Mr  Dubourg  (we  must  call 
him  our  friend,  through  freemasonry)  agree  with 
us  entirely  in  giving  the  supremacy  to  Paganini 
over  all  other  known  violinists  of  our  day,  are 
we  not  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  so  well  justified 
in  our  former  and  our  present  opinion  ? 

We  hate  to  allude  even  to  all  the  contemptible 
trash  that  has  been  published  in  Great  Britain, 
in  depreciation  of  Paganini's  talents  and  acquire- 
ments; and  we  laugh  at  the  ignorant  comparisons 
that  certain  persons^  have  attempted  to  institute 
between  Paganini  and  some  other  violinists,  who, 
we  know,  only  feel  themselves  made  ridiculous  by 
such  false  praise.  All  the  better  violinists  con- 
fess Paganini's  superiority  without  the  least 
hesitation.  All  the  fiddlers  who  do  not,  know 
neither  their  fiddles  nor  themselves. 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  to  Mr  Dubourg's  ac 
count  of  Paganini.  Paganini  knew  littleof  Beeth- 
oven's pianoforte  music  before  1831.  At  a  private 
party  in  Edinburgh,  Beethoven's  magnificent 
trio  in  B  flat  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello,  was  shewn  to  him.  He  had  not  his  own 
violin,  but  took  up  an  ordinary  one,  and  iU. 
strung,  that  happened  to  be  in  tJie  room, 
and  requested  that  the  sonata  might  be  tried. 
He  had  never  seen  nor  heard  it  before.  He 
happened  to  be  well  accompanied,  and  played  his 
difficult  part  at  sight,  with  a  precision,  energy, 
and  expression  that  astonished  everybody  pre- 
sent. He  never  seemed  to  care  about  the  state 
of  the  violin,  &c.  When  any  part  of  the  sonata 
pleased  him  particularly,  he  made  it  be  repeated ; 
and  rapturously  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
whole  composition. 

He  laughs  at  the  modern  soi^disan{  German 


school  of  composition  ■;  while  he  reverences  the 
great  German  masters,  such  as  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  &c,,  &c.  We,  too,  had,  long 
before,  our  own  opinions  of  the  modem  schools 
of  music  /  and  we  shall  here  characterise  some 
of  them,  hoping  for  better  things  hereaf^rat 
home  and  abroad : — 

1.  The  hurly-burly  school. 

2.  The  flash  school  of  execution, 

3.  The  pickpocket  school. 

4.  The  mad,  metaphysical,  German  school. 

5.  The  olla  podrida  school. 

6.  The  milk-and-water  school. 

Chapter  IV.  treats  of  the  French  school,  chap- 
ter V.  of  the  German  school,  and  chapter  VI.  of 
the  English  school.  On  these,  we  have  little  to 
remark.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  just  tribute  of  , 
praise  given  to  our  old,  and  kind,  and  warm- 
hearted friend,  Spagnoletti,  who,  by  the  by,  be> 
longed  to  the  Italian  school  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion. Our  old  friend,  (when  he  was  a  little  boy,) 
Henry  Gattie,  is  also  mentioned  with  well- 
merited  honour.  We  may  state  that  Paolo 
Diana  was  Spagnoletti's  original  name.  Chapter 
VII.  is  devoted  to  amateurs ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  all  profit  by  Mr  Dubourg's 
sagacious  remarks  and  advices. 

Chapter  VIII.— •"  Female  Performers."  We 
remember  hearing  one  of  these,  who  was  so  deaf 
that  she  could  not  tune  her  own  fiddle.  Somebody 
tuned  it  for  her ;  but,  of  coarse,  she  did  not 
play  in  tune,  although  with  great  spirit  and/atr 
execution.  Mr  Dubourg  infects  us  with  punning  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  she  played  horribly  out  of 
tune  whenever  she  shifted.  We  have  heard  her 
play  a  long  passage,  in  one  of  her  upper  shifts, 
about  half  a  note  out  of  tune  ;  and  tide  she  did 
with  the  greatest  composure ;  for  how  could  she 
hear  that  she  was  wrong?  The  only  wonder 
was,  that  she  played  a  single  note  in  tune  on  any 
part  of  the  finger-board. 

Chapter  IX.  is  "  On  the  construction  of  the 
violin."  Mr  Dubourg  states,  on  the  authority 
of  a  German  violin-maker,  that  the  violin  con- 
sists of  fifty-eight  different  parts.  We  have 
seen  it  described,  bit  by  bit,  as  consisting  of 
seventy-one  different  pieces,  when  the  back  and 
the  belly  were  each  made  of  two  pieces.  Ab  to 
M.  Chanot's  French  violins,  which  were  to  beat 
all  the  Cremonas,  &c.,  we  heard  some  of  them 
in  1822,  and  thought  them  extremely  harsh  in 
tone,  although  powerful.  Their  shape,  too,  was 
clumsy  and  inelegant.  We  hear  no  more  of  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  true  acoustical  principles  • 
upon  which  these  and  many  other  musical  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  constructed,  are  not  yet  fully 
developed. 

Chapter  X.  consists  of  miscellaneous  anec- 
dotes, &c.,  and  makes  a  merry  chse  upon 
the  violin.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  we  think,  for  the  honour  of  Old  Eng- 
land, that  this  unique  work  on  the  violin  by  an 
Englishman,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
professor  or  amateur  who  really  loves  his  violin 
for  its  own  sake.  We  look  for  a  second  editior 
to  salute  1837.  G.  F.  G« 
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'- 1  HAVE  been  long  satisfiedj"  said  the  spokes- 
nian^  as  soon  as  his  audience  had  arranged  them- 
selves comfortably  in  a  listening  attitude^  **  that 
DO  individual    has    so  many  opportunities  of 
studying  human  nature    as    a  well    employed 
sttorney.    The  criminal  judge  and  the  medical 
practitioner  enjoy  opportunities  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  but  they  are  generally  called  upon  to 
o.i>erve  and  operate  upon  only  the  moral  and 
physical  biles  that  disease  generates  in  the  mind 
and  body ;  and  hence^  see  mankind  under  the 
s.)Iitary  phases  of  demoralization  and   distress. 
Neither  of  the  two  has  much  to  do  with  the 
htuUhyy  natural^  every-day  evil,  that,  under  the 
semblance  of  good,   is   in  active  operation  in 
every  comer  of  society;  and,  though  industriously 
roQcealed  from  strangers,  is  yet  often  observed 
by  the  practitioner  of  the  law,  who,  as  the 
imirumtnt  fixed  upon  for  the  accomplishment 
uf  selfish  purposes,  or  the    defeat  of  unjust 
objects,  procures  glimpses  of  the  human  heart 
that  are  denied  to  all  but  the  particepa  criminis, 
or  the  confidential  friends  of  the  devoted  victim. 
''  J  have  now  practised  as  an  attorney  for  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.    My  practice  has  ' 
been  very  extensive,  for  I  have  never  hesitated, 
as  you  know,  madam,  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  for 
all  kinds  of  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
food  and  bad,  a[nd  at  all  grades  of  remuneration. 
The  adage,  arctum  annulum  ne  gestato,  which 
h'ds  been  fathered  on  Pythagoras,  but  is  more  con- 
M)Qant  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Epicurus, 
1  have  little  regarded,  provided  the  ring  was  a 
zold  one — ^for  all  my  Hfe  has  been  passed  in 
anxiety ;  yet,  (though  I  have  thus  toiled  night 
and  day  to  amass  wealth  which  I  cannot  spend 
and  cannot  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  yet 
cannot  all  at  once,  sirs,  think  of  disposing  of  by 
«iil — unless,  like  other  munificent   misers,  by 
mortification,  where  no  individual  envied  good  is 
conferred,)  money  is  not  all  that  I  have  extracted 
from  my  labours.     I  have  had  opportunities,  and 
I  have  not   allowed  them  to  pass,  of  seeing 
farther  into  the  heart  of  man,  at  the  times  when 
that  organ  is  best  worth  the  study  of  a  philoso- 
pher— not  a  stoic — that  is,  when  it  is  filled  with 
the  conflicting  and  engrossing  passions  that  are 
venerated  by  selfishness,  than  most  individuals 
''i  my  calling.     I  have  kept  assiduously  two 
repositories  of  the  results  of  my  labours — a  bank 
lH)ok  and  a  note  book;  and,  as  I  have  lived  to  see 
Ix'th  filled,  I  now  bethink  myself  of  making 
^ome  use  of  the  one,  through  you,  sirs,  for  the 
Wnefit  of  mankind,  while  the  other,  I  presume, 
vil]  be  useful  to  my  heir-at-law.    My  notes  may 
}>e  relied  upon  as  genuine — they  were  taken  on 
the  instant;    they  comprise,  as  Terence  says, 
vhat  occurred  ante  pedes,  and  they  possess  the 
advantage  (certainly  not  small)  of  enjoying  the 
faith  of  an  attorney's  parole. 
"  Lest  it  fiihould  be  supposed  that  I  have  b^en  a 
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bad  man,  I  premise  that  I  have  been  what  is  called 
an  'honest  attorney;'  but,  while  I  make  use  of  that 
much  abused  term,  I  dissent  entirely  from  the 
meaning  generally  applied  to  it,  and  desire  to  at- 
tach one  of  my  own,  at  once  more  true,  more  useful, 
and  significative.    It  has  been  generally  used  in 
two  senses ;  first,  ironically,  as  indicating  that 
the  thing  represented  has  no  objective  existence 
in  rerum  natura,  but,  like  lac  gattinaceum,  corvus 
albusy  noctuinum  ovum — begging  your  pardon. 
Mistress  Dodds,  for  the  unknown  tongues — and 
other  ideal  existences,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  brains  of  mortals.    This  use  of  the  term,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it 
is  unjust  towards  our  profession,  in  which  there 
are  certainly  to  be  found  a  species  at  least  of  honest 
men.    I  have  the  boldness  to  assert  the  fact ; 
and,  if  it  should  be    contradicted,  I  have  the 
advantage  of  my  opponents,  in  so  much  as  I 
have  a  positive  and  they  a  negative  to  establish. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  no  consequence  to  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  that  the  creature  to  be  thus 
proved  as  enjoying  an  existence  in  nature,  is 
phasnice  rarhr,     Pliny,  in  the  second  .chapter 
of  his  tenth    book — I  had  always  a  turn  for 
natural    history — establishes    the  existence  of 
that  rara  avU  ;  and  I  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
my  position,  that  there  do  exist  honest  attomeye, 
in  the  signed  and  transcendental  mode  hereby 
Leibnitz  (Kant  contradic.)  established  the  exis- 
tence of  a  necessary  nature :     Ego  sum — I  my- 
self, an  honest  attorney,  am  here  present  in  your 
parlour.  Mistress  Dods. 

'^  Nor  is  the  second  meaning  attached  to  the 
term  less  objectionable ;  for  it  implies  that 
'honest  attorney'  is  identical  with  'honest 
merchant'  or  '  trafiicker,'  or,  insigniter  et 
generaliter,  'honest  man.'  The  individual  who 
framed  the  term — ^likely  some  successful  liti- 
gant, who  had  received  his  expenses  from  the 
opposite  party-^-must  have  known  better  than 
to  waste  his  time  in  tautological  trifling,  and 
attempting  to  overturn  a  term,  '  honest  man,' 
which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  Noah,  ('  for 
Noah  was  hjust  man,  and  perfect  in  his  gener- 
ations,') and  of  which  Bums  made  so  good  an 
account  as  to  construct  upon  it  one  of  the 
grandest  lines  of  poetry  that  "ever  flowed  from 
an  inspired  pen.  Othello  did  not  call  lago  his 
'honest  adjutant,'  but  simply  'honest  lago;' 
implying  nothing  more  than  an  intensive  appli- 
cation of  the  term  'honest'  to  an  individual 
of  the  species.  It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  the 
term  'honest  doctor,'  although  Homer  heaps 
honour  on  the  profession  of  physic— "li^rpo^  ya» 
avri^  croXXwv  avra^m  aXkuv,  But  the  familiar 
and  highly  expressive  term,  '  honest  rogue,' 
brings  out,  by  its  eloquent  analogy,  the  distinction 
I  aim  at;  for  the  greatest  stickler  for  the 
honour  of  the  sublunar  worshippers  of  Lavema, 
never  maintained    that  'honest  rogue*  meant 
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'honest man.'  The  tenn  is^  in  truth,  figurativej 
though  there  is  not  among  the  twelve  tables 
of  figures  of  speech,  in  Lord  Kaimes'  'Elements  of 
Criticism,'  any  one  in  which  it  can  properly  be 
placed ;  a  defect  which  the  next  editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  that  ingenious  but  fanciful  work  will 
do  well  to  supply," 

The  dominie  was  listening  with  great  interest, 
but  the  Nabob  and  Mrs  Dods  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  impatience  here.  "  Isna  he  dreigh 
and  lang-winded  wi'  his  Latin  speech?"  whis- 
pered the  latter.  ''  Cry  me  back  when  he  comes 
to  the  pith  o'  the  matter.**  And  she  went  off  on 
housewifery  business. 

"1  have  said  that  the  phrase,  honest  attorney, 
is  figurative.  li  tbere  any  one  who  ever 
perused — pleasantly>  at  night,  over  a  good  fire 
and  a  bottle  of  spiced  port,  and  laid  along  at  his 
entire  ease  on  a  soft  sofa — a  writer's  account, 
that  will  impugn  the  accuracy  of  my  statement } 
If  a  figure  of  speech  be  properly  defined,  *  the 
using  of  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is 
f  roper  to  it,*  my  case  is  made  out ;  for  I  do  not 
opine  that  all  the  famed  and  much-abused 
casuistry  of  our  craft  (at  least  I  should  be 
sorry,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  our  pro- 
fession, to  see  any  brother's  powers  of  argument 
so  misapplied)  would  be  able  to  gain  a  single 
proselyte  to  the  opinion  that  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  adjective  honest,  is  to  an  attorney. 
The  conclusion  I  thus  come  to  is  logical ;  and 
I  know  that,  on  that  account,  it  Is  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  unsoundness ;  for  it  may  be  said 
that  I  form  my  own  premises.  I  admit,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  charge,  seeing  that  I  assume 
as  correct,  the  definition  of  a  fanciful  author ; 
but  I  scorn  to  take  refuge  behind  the  example 
of  all  good  logicians,  who  never  leave  the  import- 
ant task  of  framing  their  premises  to  the  un- 
skilful hands  of  apprentice  dialecticians,  but  act 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  old  adage,  '  If  you  wish 
a  thing  spoiled,  leave  the  doing  of  it  to  others ; 
if  you  wish  it  well  done,  do  it  yourself.'  I 
renounce  my  logic,  but  I  adhere,  echini  asperitate, 
to  my  conclusion.  All  adjectives  are  acted 
upon,  by  the  subject  forming  the  substantive  to 
which  they  are  applied — ex.  gr,^  the  word  bread, 
following  the  adjective  sweet,  decides  the  nature 
of  that  sweetness  which  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed— viz.,  that  generally  found  in  bread. 
The  substantive  'milk,'  again,  occupying  the 
plaoe  of  the  word,  'bread,'  would  indicate 
sweetness  of  a  different  kind ;  but  these  expres- 
sions are  in  some  degree  figurative,  for  they 
modify  the  adjective,  whose  corresponding  sub. 
stantive,  'sweetness,'  would  express  a  taste 
(that  of  sugar)  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the 
same  way,  the  honesty  of  an  attorney  is  not  the 
honeetiu  Hmples  of  the  moralists.  He  is  not 
Cieero's  '  vir  sine  fuco  ac  JaUaeiis'—one  with- 
out craft  or  subtlety — ^but  one  possessed  of  the 
amallest  portion  of  these  qualities  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  calling  can  carry  on  his  trade  with. 
This  distinction  might  be  more  clearly  indicated 
by  having  recourse  to  the  familiar  phrase  already 
mentioned,  'honest  rogue  ;*  but — sue  timet  omne 


unguentum^'-Ahe  hog  hates  ointment,  because  it 
is  made  of  lard;  and  I  do  not  choose,  being 
myself  an  attorney,  to  elucidate  the  honesty  of 
my  craft  by  any  analogical  aid,  drawn  from  the 
honesty  of  rogues,  who  are  said  eometimee  to  be 
found  in  our  profession. 

"  The  point  I  have  been  anxious  to  clear  up 
is  already,  I  hope,  in  aprico  ;  but,  were  it  other- 
wise, and  were  some  plucked  pigeon,  alias  client, 
inclined  to  dispute  the  point '  with  me,  and 
contend  that  there  is  no  honesty  of  any  kind 
in  our  craft — holding  up  the  bare  stump  of 
his  tail,  Cauda  nudior  Hberide,  in  proof  of  his 
assertion — I  would  answer  with  Aristophanes, 
in  '  The  Birds,'  Ahi  ad  corws' — '  Go  to  the  vil- 
lains who  took  your  feathers  from  you;'  for  I 
never  said  that  our  profession  was  perfectly, 
altogether,  out  and  ovX—^unditue  et  radieiius^* 
free  of  rogues. 

"  In  order  that  I  mny  appear  to  all  courteous 
people  what  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be, 
(an  honest  attorney,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term — that   is,  an   attorney   as  honest   as  an 
attorney  can  be — perhaps,  the  highest  distinction 
to  which  poor  human  nature  can  aspire,)  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  a  few  of  those  rules  of  conduct 
whereby  that  honesty  of  which  I  speak  may  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  ethical  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  as  well  as  rendered  useful 
to  mankind,  by  being  submitted  to  the  test  of 
practical  life.    Were  I  to  omit  these,  I  would 
run  the  greatest  risk  of  falsifying  myself  and 
my  profession  ;   a  host  of  unsuccessful  clients, 
who  have  not  been  honest  enough  to  pay  their 
accounts,  would  rise  like  a  legion  of  ants,  and 
endeavour  to  close  up  my  mouth  with  my  own 
words,  after  the  manner  of  the  real  epecies  in 
the  Greek  proverb,  qui  inepuerit  in  eavemam 
/brtnicarufn  Huic  intumescant  labra.  They  might 
even  proceed  so  far  as  to  apply  to  me  the  term, 
'  dishonest  man,'  for  the  distinction  between  a 
dishonest  man  and  a  dishonest  attorney  is  utterly 
unknown  to  such  wretches ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  are  so  unwilling  to  know  it,  that  an   ex- 
tracted decree  of  the  Amphictyonum  eonseseus 
itself,    with    a    homing   on  it,  would  not    be 
sufficient' to  make  them  look  upon  the  strong 
lineaments  of  the  distinctive  marks  by   which 
the  two  characters   are  generically  and    eter. 
naUy  contra-distinguished  from  each  other.      It 
is,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of  self-defence,   that  I 
thus    take   care,   to   state  the    rules   whereby 
that  important  distinction  is  brought  ont^   and 
the  operation   of  special  and  peculiar  circum. 
stances,   in  modifying  ordinary  ethical    canons 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  at  least  aa    much 
honesty    as  these   ungrateinl  creatures    called 
clients  deserve  at  the  hands  of  their  benefactors, 
the  attorneys. 

'*In  the  first  place — As  it  is  a  fundamental  pnn. 
eiple  of  every  well-regulated  state,  that  every 
cause  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  cttiaens, 
should  be  heard  by  upright  judges,  and  decided 
on  according  to  law — ^no  attorney  is  entitled  t< 
refuse  his  professional  services  to  an  indiwidoa! 
wishing  to  assume  the  envied   character  of   a 
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litifut,  merely  beeauae  ha,  tha  attornay,  may, 
in  Ms  wiidom,  think  (ha  client  wrongs  and,  in  his 
goodnegf,  with  to  sara  him  azpanae.  Thagraataat 
klieuj  oui^t,  therefore,  to  baobearrad  byavary 
bnesfe  attorney,  in  recommending  to  a  client  not 
to  enter  into  a  law  plea ;  becauiay  if  his  advioa  ia 
itrongly  ezpreised,  aa  it  may  vary  likaly  be,  he 
mj  thus  encroach  upon  tha  natural  righta  of 
DuJcind.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  a  good 
pnctitioner,  acting  upon  this  principle,  has  been 
eefiiuredaBwishingtoancouragalitigation.  Clients 
will  thus  see  how  careful  they  ought  to  be  in 
attribating  improper  motives  to  upright  men. 

"  In  the  second  placa-*-When  the  history  of 

man  is  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 

former  times,  right  was  nothing  but  might,  and 

that  vai  generally  decided  by  fight.    Courts  of 

jaitice  (see  Blaekstone,  pasnm)  were,  therefore, 

iostituted  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  free  egress 

or  rest  to  the  unruly  passions  of  ambitious  or 

leliish  men,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  lancet  was 

resorted  to  for  allaying  physical  pyrexia,   by 

jmrgiog  the  system  of  its  superabundant  blood 

and  bad  hamours.    Hamesucken,  murder,  arson, 

stoathrief,  cattleJifting,  forcible  ejection,  and  all 

the  other  brevi  monu  modea  of  taking  justice, 

vere  accordingly  very  soon  exchanged  for  the 

battle  of  lawyers'  tongues,  in  which  sheer  wind 

(one  of  the  non-naturals)  was  expended  in  place 

of  blood ;  and  the  people  were  just  aa  well  pleased 

then  they  thus  got  their  passions  disposed  of  by 

proxy,  as  they  formerly  were  when  they  let  out 

tbeiriU-aatureand  their  blood  together.    Their 

vanitjr  wu,  besides,  gratified,  by  getting  men  in 

vigs  to  fight  for  them,  and  seeing  a  great  number 

of  judges  (sometimes  fifteen)  sitting  shaking  their 

beads  for  whole  days  over  their  private  concerns. 

Conrts  of  law  being  in  this  way  moral  hospitals, 

OQgbt  to  be  very  open  to  the  lieges  ;   and  hence 

1^  corollary,  that  all  honest  attorneys,  who  are 

in  fact  merely  the  door-keepers,  should  observe 

a  pro]»er  caution  and  delicacy  in  preventing, 

iiDpedingy  or  standing  in  the  way  of  individuals 

vuhiog  to  go  to  law,  otherwise  they  may  be  the 

^Jiettora  of  avery  kind  of  violence,  and  guilty  of 

the  broken  heads,  if  not  murders  of  their  fellow* 

ere^tures. 

''In  the  third  place— Law  and  justice  have,  in 
ealigfataned  nations,  been  separated  as  things 
baring  very  little  to  do  with  each  other.  The 
^r  is  easily  apprehended  by-  tha  common  or 
Biwal  sense  of  mankind,  and  is  well  expressed  by 
tbe  golden  rule,  which  has  been  so  often  c|uoted. 
l^v,  sgain,  ia  mora  subtle  and  complex,  and 
^i^'utot  be  known  by  the  mere  unassisted  power 
^  the  moral  seoae.  It  is  defined  by  institutional 
^teri,  'a  compuhwry  rule  of  life  for  man ;'  but 
as  all  definitiona  of  the  subtle  matter  have  been 
foand  to  carry  vary  little  meaning  with  them, 
philosophers  have  rather  inclined  to  satisfy  the 
common  people,  by  telling  them  what  law  is  like 
fW  vhat  it  actually  is.  Accordingly,  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Solon,  sayeth,  that  law  ia  like  a 
ffider's  web—'  Leges  aranearum  telle  adeimUee 
*^^t  fropterea  quod  in  iUae  ei  fnad  ieviue  aui 
^^i^keUlwn  ineurrerit,  haret ;  ein  majue  aliquid. 


dieeeeat  uoJ\tgit'  The  reason  here  assigned  for 
law  being  Uke  a  spider's  web  is,  that  it  catches 
light  matters,  while  heavy  onea  break  through  it. 
Tha  advantage  of  this  hint  to  attorneys  is  self- 
evident.  They  ought  never  to  advise  a  man  to 
give  up  a  law  plea,  merely  because  it  is  thin, 
subtle,  fine  spun,  doubtful,  or  frivolous;  for  that, 
according  to  the  great  authority  I  have  quoted, 
is  the  very  kind  of  case  suited  for  the  enucleation 
ofa  fine  legal  principle. 

'^  In  the  fourth  place — When  attorneys  are 
together  feasting,  as  they  often  do,  at  the 
end  of  what  they  call  their  Sessions,  they  begin 
their  potations  by  drinking  to  what  they 
quaintly  denominate  'the  glorious  uncertainty' 
— ^that  is  quite  fair,  because  it  is  by  that  uncer- 
tainty we  live  and  make  our  bread.  The  truth 
of  the  toast  is  undoubted ;  for  it  is  justified 
by  every  day's  experience,  and  sanctioned  by  old 
Phocilidea—* Tf(  otv  d/xi}v  xf/vo/ii'— '  Who  shall 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  law  ?'  But,  though 
this  may  be  a  vary  good  joke  to  give  lest  to  our 
claret,  it  appears  a  "serious  matter  when  more 
philosophically  considered.  An  honest  attorney, 
by  giving  an  advice  to  a  litigant  not  to  pro- 
secute a  case  he  thinks  unfounded,  may  do 
him  irremediable  injustice,  in  aa  much  as  he 
may  prevent  an  individual  from  vindicating 
rights  which  the  judge  himself  (certainly  a 
better  judge)  may  conceive  to  be  well^-founded. 

"  The  glorious  uncertainty  ought  never  thus 
to  be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  oi  a  litigant.  A 
well-disposed  man  wishing  law  or  justice-— it 
does  not  signify  which-*-ought  never  to  be  scared 
away  by  on  opinion*  A  doctor  would  be  con- 
sidered cruel,  who,  in  place  of  a  recipe,  gave  his 
patient  a  diagnosis ;  and  an  attorney  may  expose 
himself  to  a  similar  charge,  who  prevents  a  man 
from  going  to  law  by  an  officious  advice. 

"  In  the  fifth  place-— This  last  rule  applies  to 
advices  against  urging  a  plea.  Whether  and 
when  an  honest  attorney  may  be  justified  in 
giving  a  recommendation  to  prosecute,  will  de*- 
pend  upon  the  ctrcumatancea  of  the  case  ;  but, 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  such  is  the 
strength  of  the  animue  litigandi  in  mankind, 
that  very  few  (I  scarcely  ever  saw  one)  require 
the  application  of  any  stimulus  to  make  them 
go  to  law.  It  must  always  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  that  courts  are  not  only  laboratories  of 
law,  but  htteriee,  and  no  attorney  has  any  right 
to  inquire  at  a  litigant  whether  he  views  them 
in  the  one  light  or  in  the  other.  All  mankind  are 
naturally  gamblers,  and  hence  the  power  and 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  litigation.  Many 
litigants  wax  more  furious  for  the  legal  fight 
tha  more  the  attorney  endeavours  to  repress 
them.  These  creatures  are  eaaily  treated; 
for  the  attorney  haa  only  to  keep  them  back 
a  little  frmn  their  good,  and  they  will  aeek  it 
with  redoubled  fire  and  pluck. 

''  In  tha  aixth  place— I  think  it  iras  a  pretty 

remark  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  a  court  of 

justice  ought  to  be  a  solemn  place.    I  would  beg 

leave  to  add,  that  litiga&ta,  like  patienta  placed 

on  the  operating  table,  ought  to  behave  aarioua* 
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ly ;  yet  it  is  painful  to  see  with  what  levity  clients^ 
forgetful  of  their  awful  situation,  flutter  and 
frisk  ahout  the  hlind  goddess,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  heam  is  trembling  with  such 
delicate  irresolution  that  the  weight  of  a  feather 
may  decide  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  one  party 
or  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  often  necessary — 
at  least  I  have  often  found  it  an  imperative  duty — 
to  impose  seriousness  on  light  and  giddy-headed 
clients.  The  best  way  of  accomplishing  this, 
especially  where  the  attorney  is  a  delicate -mind- 
ed individual,  is  to  ask  for  a  payment  of  cash  to 
account.     I  never  saw  this  remedy  fail. 

*'  In  the  seventh  place — The  members  of  our 
craft  are  generally  esteemed  rogues  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  employ  us.  They  hate  us,  and 
would,  if  they  could,  cheat  us ;  but  they  cannot 
do  without  us.  We,  no  doubt,  love  to  be  pursued 
by  such  enemies  as  clients ;  but  the  people  must 
not  suppose  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sentiments 
they  entertain  towards  us,  which,  indeed,  are 
forced  upon  us  by  the  melancholy  circumstance, 
that  scarcely  a  single  client  will  pay  an  attorney 
after  the  business  is  finished.  They  conceive 
they  have  got  nothing  from  us  when  a  case  is 
lost ;  because  we  do  not  sell  law  by  the  pound. 
They  take  Kant's  view  of  time,  and  consider  it  to 
be  a  phantom.  We  require,  therefore,  to  look 
to  ourselves ;  and  I  have  been  long  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  better  mode  of  correcting  the  people's 
false  notions  of  us,  and  forcing  them  to  respect 
us,  than  by  shewing  them  (by  asking  for  money) 
that  our  time  is  as  valuable  as  the  mensurable 
and  ponderable  commodities  of  the  merchant. 
The  proper  occasion  for  this  is  when  the  client 
is  keen  for  the  fight.  The  value  of  his  money 
increases  as  the  case  approaches  a  termination ; 
while,  in  all  likelihood,  the  value  of  the  case  it- 
self will  diminish  in  the  same  proportion.  AH- 
nu9  e^uriens  fuHem  negligit — ^The  hungry  ass 
does  not  feel  the  lash.  All  this  is  clearly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clients.  It  is  the  fevered  pa- 
tient that  should  be  bled.  I  have  heard  a  client, 
after  the  furor  was  off  him,  complain  that  money 
had  not  been  asked  from  him  soon  enough.  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  such  complaints  should 
be  allowed  to  prevail,  and  would  recommend  to 
my  brethren  to  do  their  endeavours  to  render 
them  88  few  as  possible. 

*'  Many  other  excellent  rules  might  be  stated ; 
but  these  will  sufiice,  in  the  meantime,  to  shew 
the  public  how  much  and  how  often  we  are 
belied,  when  we  act  conscientiously,  from  mo- 
tives different  from  those  generally  attributed 
to  us. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  tale. 

"  On  the  17th  day  of  December  1807,  accord- 
ing to  my  memorandum-book,  I  was  sitting  in 
my  business  room  in  Brown  Square,  preparing  a 
memorial  for  debate,  in  the  case,  Purves  v.  Ha- 
milton, which  was  to  come  on  next  day  before 

Lord  G .    I  had  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought 

which  I  fanded  was  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  legal  principle  by  which  the  case  would  be 
carried — a  state  of  mind  not  unlike  that  of  the 
philosopher  who  is  on  the  eve  of  deducing,  from 


a  long  algebraic  calculation,  a  law  of  physics.  I 
was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  entrance  of 
my  servant  Thomas,  who  said  that  a  person  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  countryman  wished  to 
see  me. 

'' '  What  sort  of  man  is  he,  Thomas  ?'  «ud  I. 

"  ^  A  poor  man,  I  suppose,'  answered  Thomas. 

'* '  Tell  him,  I  am  engaged,'  said  I,  '  and  can- 
not see  any  person  this  evening.' 

*'  The  servant  retired  to  execute  my  order, 
and  I  plunged  again  into  the  mare  magnum,  from 
which  I  had  been  so  reluctantly  dragged.    My 
ambition  was  to  astonish  my  client,  the  counsel, 
and  the  court,  by  the  ingenuity  of  my  reasoning; 
and  getting  heated  with  the  subject,  and  forget- 
ting the  adage,  sat  cito  H  sat  bene,  my  pen  ac- 
knowledged the  power  of  an  attorney's  inspira- 
tion.    I  was  soon  oblivious  of  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  poor  countrjrman,  and  of  every 
thing  on  earth,  save  Purves  versus  Hamilton-^a 
case  which  I  now,  in  my  imagination,  saw  re- 
duced to  the  snug  form  of  a  res  judicata,  and 
legal  precedent.    My  inspiration  engrossed  the 
powers  of  my  external  perception,  and  the  door 
of  my  room  opened,  without  producing  any  other 
effect  upon  me  than  a  momentary  interruption 
of  the  current  of  my  ideas,  unaccompanied  with 
any  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
On  reaching  forth  my  hand  to  supply  my  pen 
with  ink,   my  eye,  taking  at  the  time  a  more 
extended  range,  was  claimed  by  a  person  stand- 
ing by  my  side,  bowing,  with  a  large  blue  bonnet 
in  his  hand — an  attitude  he  had  probably  held 
since  the  opening  of  the  door,  without  being  able 
to  call  up  the  courage  to  engage  my  attention 
by  an  address. 

'^  The  peculiar  mode  by  which  the  man  had 
presented  himself,  did  more  for  securing  him  a 
part  of  that  attention  I  was  devoting  to  the  case 
I  was  engaged  in,  than  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor ;  for,  indeed,  he  made  use  of 
those  claims  that  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
these  self-introduced  beings,  apparitions.  As  I 
looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
anger,  he  kept  bowing  like  a  pendulum  whose 
vibrations  undergo  a  gradual  decrease  of  ran^. 
He  was  a  true  Scottish  cottager,  or  small 
feuar,  advanced  in  life.  He  had  on  a  sky-blue 
woollen  coat,  made  in  the  old  fashion,  with  the 
lappels  and  wrist-bands  of  prodigious  size,  and 
buttons  as  big  as  Spanish  dollars.  A  buff  vest 
(intended  by  the  artist  to  contain  the  entire 
chylopoetic  apparatus,  and  extending  beyond 
the  tops  of  his  thighs,  with  a  triangle  cut  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  long  range  of  shining  brass 
buttons — a  trick  of  the  old  snips,  not  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  moderns)  met,  and,  for  a  consi- 
derable way,  covered  a  pair  of  buff  corduroy 
breeches,  which  were  bound  at  the  knee  with  a 
pair  of  huge  steel  buckles ;  the  rest  of  his  stout 
limbs  being  left  to  the  kindly  embrace  of  a  pair 
of  dark  blue  ribbed  hose,  the  under  parts  of 
which  were  cut  so  as  to  allow  a  small  square 
piece  to  cover  the  insteps  of  a  pair  of  good 
brogues.  His  blue  bonnet — ^with  its  cherry,  as 
designative  of  character  as  the  cap  button  of  a 
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Chinese  Mandarin — in  his  left  hand^  and  a  rough 
stick  in  his  right,  completed  his  accoutrements. 
" '  Well^  sir,'  said  1,  *  are  you  the  person  who 
requested  to  see  roe,  and  ivhom  I  said  I  could 
not  see  this  evening  ?' 

" '  The  very  man,  your  Honour,'  replied  he : 
'  Dsrid  Brakenrigg,  feuar  of  Greenshaw,  on  the 
estate  of  Lochcairnie.  I  hae  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  decreeted  by  the  Lords  o'  Session,  an'  de- 
cerned an'  ordeened  to  remove  frae  my  sma' 
mailing  at  the  instance  o'  Augustus  Bethune  o' 
Lochcainiie;  an  that  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain 
o'  rebellion,  though  I'm  as  guid  a  Tory  as  the 
superior  hixnsel'.' 

<< '  Augustus  Bethune  of  Lochcairnie  !'  ex- 
diimed  I,  starting  involuntarily ;  '  the  man  who, 
ten  years  ago,  ruined  my  father  at  high  gambling 
in  Waterstone's  hotel,  taking  from  him  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  went  as  part  of  the  price 
of  this  very  property  of  Lochcairnie !  Why,  man, 
hare  you  dared  to  raise,  by  the  charmed  sound 
of  that  hated  name,  a  spectre  a  thousand  times 
more  hideous  and  accursed  than  the  ugliest  form 
of  the  Author  of  Evil?' 

"  These  hard  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my 
moaththan  I  became  conscious  of  the  error  I 
had  committed,  in  acting,  like  a  full-mouthed, 
ranting  kUtrio,  a  foolish  scene  of  involuntary 
psssion,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  thunder-struck 
clovn.  The  fact  I  had  mentioned  was  indeed  a 
mdancfaoly  truth — Augustus  Bethune  had  ruined 
my  father;  but  I  had  long  struggled  to  repress 
the  thought,  and  had  so  well  succeeded,  that  I 
had  latterly  become  nearly  oblivious  of  my  cala- 
mity. But  now  the  chord  that  had  been  for 
years  silent,  had  been  struck  by  a  rude  though 
involuntary  hand,  and  a  paroxysm  of  repressed 
feeling  shook  me  to  the  heart's  core  like  an  ague. 
I  felt  angry  and  ashamed,  and,  though  an  attor- 
ney^ could  scarcely  look  the  poor  countryman  in 
^e  face.  He  had  delicacy  enough,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  roughness  of  manners,  to 
M  for  me — without,  however,  losing  sight,  at 
the  same  time,  of  his  own  personal  interests. 

*'  ^  An'  what  think  ye,'  said  he,  ^  made  me 
»pply  to  your  Honour  to  gie  me  your  advice  an' 
^^istance  in  keepin'  my  sma'  mailin'  o'  land, 
vbereon  I  hae  reared  twa  stalwart  sons  and  twa 
^nny  dochters,  and  whereon  I  expected  to  dee, 
bat  juft  that  I  heard  o'  the  conduct  o'  Lochcair- 
Bie  to  your  faither,  wha,  as  they  say,  broke  his 
^e«rt,  when  he  lost  his  fortune,  an'  dee'd,  leavin' 
^  ance  braw  bairns  penniless,  though  wi'  the 
^  heir.loom  o'  college  lair  ?  Your  Honour, 
^  your  faither  8  son,  will  be  the  mair  inclined 
^  usist  a  puir  man,  whose  heart  is  in  the  same 
'^  grip  that  broke  his  whase  name  ye  bear,  an' 
'^hase  virtues  I  hope  ye  winna  shame.' 
/'^Let  me  see  your  charge,  man,'  said  I,  hur- 
j^y,  and  turning  away  my  face,  to  prevent 
°^  from  witnessing  an  attorney's  tear — 'sit 
down  till  I  examine  the  paper.' 

"  1  looked  at  the  document;  but  I  had  a  swel- 
*??  ^**rt  to  subdue  before  I  could  read  a  word 
^^  It.  I  succeeded,  however ;  and  perused  the 
P'H'er.  I^  ^99  ^  Ql)»r^e  9n  a  decree  of  removing, 


at  the  instance  of  Augustus  Bethune  of  Loch- 
cairnie, against  David  Brakenrigg,  feuar  of 
Greenshaw.  The  ground  of  the  decreet  was, 
that  the  feuar  had  allowed  more  than  two  years' 
feu-duty  to  run  into  arrear,  whereby  what  is 
called  an  irritancy  in  the  feu  had  been  incurred, 
which  gave  the  overlord,  the  proprietor  of  Loch- 
cairnie, a  right— -oft  non  solutum  eanonem,  as  we 
say — to  take  back  again  into  his  own  proprietor- 
ship and  power,  the  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
turn  the  feuar  to  the  door." 

''  I  see  nae  richt  he  had  to  ony  such  thing," 
said  Meg,  "  as  tak'  a  puir  man's  mailin." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland. 
I,  an  attorney,  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
intricacies  and  multiplicity  of  details  and  forms, 
whereby  the  simple  rights  of  property  in  this 
country  are  encumbered  and  perplexed,  am  not 
the  person  called  upon  to  point  out  defects  from 
the  continuance  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  live. 
I  may  require,  in  other  stories  of  mine,  to  men- 
tion many  of  these  ;  but  I  must  leave  to  others 
to  advocate  their  inexpediency  and  abolition,  or 
to  vindicate  their  expediency,  utility,  and  per- 
petuity. I  lay  my  account  in  these  times  with 
changes.  Ipsa  diet  quandoque  parens  quandoque 
naverca  est, 

*^ '  Why  did  you  not  save  yourself  from  this 
disaster,  David,'  said  I,  'by  purging  the  irri- 
tancy, as  we  call  it-~that  is,  by  paying  up  the 
feu-duty  in  the  Court,  after  you  were  sum- 
moned ?' 

"  '  Your  Honour  may  weel  put  that  question,' 
replied  he ;  '  but  ane  o'  your  brethren  o'  the  law 
can  best  answer  it.  I  employed  your  neebor, 
Mr  Peter  Ronton,  just  twa  doors  to  the  eastward, 
to  lodge  a  defence  against  my  laird's  summons, 
which  I  understand  he  did — at  least  he  says  sae; 
and,  some  time  after,  I  sent  him,  according  to  his 
ain  request,  the  siller  to  lodge  wi'  the  clerk  o' 
Court,  without  which,  he  said,  the  defence  wad 
avail  me  naething ;  but  the  scoundrel  kept  the 
siller,  for  the  expense  o'  the  defence,  and  then 
left  the  case  to  sink  or  swim.  The  consequence 
is,  that  I  hae  been  decreeted;  and  if  your  Honour 
canna  or  winna  assist  us^  we  maun,  I  fear,  dree 
a'  the  iUs  o'  a  bieldless  winter  an'  cauld  poverty 
— nane  o'  the  twa  a  guid  friend  o'  eild.' 

"  This  statement  appeared  to  me  remarkable ; 
for  I  knew  that  the  agent  mentioned  by  David, 
Peter  Ronton,  was  Lochcairnie's  friend,  and  ha  d 
long  been  associated  with  him  in  unjustifiable 
schemes. 

'' '  How  did  you  come  to  employ  Peter  Ronton, 
David?'  said  J. 

'' '  He  came  and  solicited  the  employment 
from  me,'  answered  he,  simply. 

"  This  answer  confirmed  my  suspicions.  Could 
it  be  possible,  thought  I,  that  these  men  had 
leagued  themselves  against  a  poor  feuar,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  from  him  his  little  property, 
whereby  they  might  achieve  two  things  bearing 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  each  other :  first,  the 
adding  of  a  spot  of  ground  to  the  large  estate 
of  Lochcairnie— a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
either  of  r\ii\i  or  pr^sperit^ ;  and,  secondly,  the 
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depriving  a  father  and  his  family  of  all  they  had 
to  trust  to  on  earth  for  support  and  consolation? 
Yes^  I  could  believe  it  of  either  of  the  men.  I 
pitied  their  victim,  who  stood  before  me ;  but  I 
kept  my  suspicions  to  mjrself.  An  attorney  soon 
learns  to  be  guarded." 

"  That  was  like  yourselV  cried  Meg.  And  the 
story-teller  nodded  to  her,  and  went  on. 

" '  But  why,'  continued  I,  *"  David,  did  you  not 
pay  the  small  feu-duty  in  time,  to  Lochcairnie 
himself?  Your  dress  and  manners  indicate  pre- 
cision and  regularity';  and  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected an  act  of  such  ruinous  imprudence  and 
carelessness,  from  one  of  your  appearance  and 
good  sense.' 

"  '  There's  a  secret  about  that,'  replied  David, 
'  When  the  first  year's  feu-duty  was  about  due, 
I  ca'ed  at  Lochcairnie  House,  an'  saw  the  laird. 
He  wag  exceedin'  courteous,  an'  even  bowed  to 
me  as  I  entered  the  hall ;  an'  held  oot  his  safb 
hand  to  welcome  me— a',  as  I  thocht,  because 
I  was  bringin'  him  siller,  though,  maybe,  partly 
because  my  wife  Marion  is  related  to  the  for- 
mer proprietors,  the  auld  Demprters  o'  Loch- 
cairnie. But  ye  may  guess  my  surprise  when  he 
said  he  did  not  want  the  siller  at  that  time,  an' 
bade  me  keep  it  till  he  asked  it.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  generosity;  but  I  had  still  mair  to  thank 
him  for  afore  we  parted;  for  he  hinted  mair 
braidly  than  I  wished,  that  I,  an'  Marion,  an'  my 
sons  an'  docfaters,  wad  be  better  in  the  back 
settlements  o'  America,  than  fechtin'  awa  here 
wi'  a  dear  feu.  I  didna  like  to  contradict  my 
over-lord,  though  I  secretly  hated  Canada,  an' 
said,  simply,  I  had  nae  means  to  take  me  an'  my 
family  sae  far  awa,  an'  buy  land  an'  farm  stockin' 
in  a  new  country.  But  my  feigned  excuse  was 
o'  nae  avail ;  for,  to  my  wonder  and  amaasement, 
he  offered  me  a  hunder  pounds  as  an  outfit,  be- 
sides payin'  me  the  price  o'  my  feu,  at  my  ain 
valuation ;  but  a'  on  the  condition  that  I  wad  tak 
my  departure  at  the  next  term.  O'ercome  wi'  a 
generosity  sae  far  abune  my  merits,  shame  an' 
gratitude  prevented  me  frae  refusin'  the  offer.  I 
said  I  wad  think  on't ;  an'  left  him,  to  communi- 
cate the  strange  tidings  to  my  wife.' 

"  I  believed  the  man ;  for  truth  and  honesty 
were  marked  on  his  forehead.  His  statement 
put  my  former  suspicions  somewhat  at  fault; 
but  it  yielded  me  no  light.  My  difficulty  was 
rather  increased  by  it. 

'''  This  story,  David,'  said  I, '  agrees  very  lU 
with  this  paper  I  hold  in  my  hands.  Why  has 
Lochcairnie  prosecuted  you  to  absolute  ejection 
itself,  if  he  entertains  or  entertained  towards  you 
these  sentiments  ?' 

<' 'That  I  canna  tell,' replied  he.  'Lochcairnie 
cam'  often  an'  asked  me  if  1  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  accept  his  offer.  I  kept  the  affair  hangin' 
i'  the  wind  as  lang  I  could«  Another  year's  feu- 
duty  fell  due.  I  offered  it  to  him  alang  wi'  the 
former.  He  said  he  didna  need  the  siller,  an' 
again  pressed  me  to  consult,  as  he  said,  my  ain 
guid,  by  acceptin'  his  offer,  an'  emigratin'  wi' 
my  wife  an'  bairns.  At  last,  when  I  could  put 
him  aff  nae  Iviger,  I  said  I  was  obliged  to  him 


for  his  kind  offer,  but  thatj  I  oouldna  think 
o'  leavin'  my  native  land,  an'  (my  heart  grew 
big  as  I  spoke)  especially  the  bonny  green  holms 
o'  Lochcairnie,  whar,  i'  my  youth,  I  had  sung  wi' 
the  blackbird  an'  the  mavis, whase  nests  I  harried; 
an',  in  my  auld  age,  wad  rather  moan  wi'  the 
winter  winds  that  blaw  owre  the  pine-headed 
taps  o'  the  hills  that  look  down  on  my  little 
mailin  o'  Greenshaw,  than  sing  again  in  »  new 
country.  Lochcairnie  waxed  angry.  I  left  him ; 
he  prosecuted  me-»an'  ye  ken  the  rest.' 

"  This  farther  communication  added  to  my 
difficulty,  and  I  thought  Lochoaimie's  conduct 
inexplicable.    I  dismissed  the  feuar,  requesting 
him  to  call  next  day.    I  then  proceeded  to  finish 
my  memorial ;  but  the  fervour  with  which  I  began 
it  had  been  cooled  by  the  associations  called  up 
in  my  mind  by  the  reference  to  the  man  who 
had,  by  unfair  play,  deprived  my  father  of  that 
money  which  I  ought  to  have  inherited,  and 
which  might  have  saved  me  from  the  necessity 
of  devoting  my  time  and  talents  to  a  profession 
which  is  generally  deemed  destructive  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  follow 
it  for  a  livelihood,  as  it  would  have  been  of  mine 
if  1  had  not  nobly  struggled  against  the  demo« 
ralixing  influence.    I  trembled  as  the  gost  of 
passion,  which  had  long  slept  in  the  ifiolian  re- 
cesses of  my  mind,  rose  and  passed  over  me  ;  and, 
in  my  cooler  moments,  I  felt  a  longing  to  unravel 
the    mystery  involved  in  David  Brakenrigg's 
story.    Disgust  had  come  in  place  of  a  love  for 
the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged.    My  ingenuity 
in  discovering  the  legal  principle  which  was  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  judges  who  had 
not  learned  the  first  duty  of  their  high  craft — to 
distinguish  metaphysically  between  prejudice  and 
principle,  and  learn  to  nupeoi  the  presence  of 
the  former,  and  search  for  it  and  expel  it,  aa  the 
chemist  does  the  alloy  that  defeats  his  experi- 
ment— appeared,  to  my  changed  feelings,  of  its 
true  value.    What  was  the  triumph  of  an  attor- 
ney, even  if  achieved,  to  the  loss  of  my  paternal 
inheritance  ? — a  sorrow  which  now,  by  the  unoon* 
scious  act  of  David  Brakenrigg,  rose  upon  me 
with  an  increase  of  strength,  derived,  like  that 
of  cavernous  exhalation,  from  the  very  time  and 
confinement  that  are  deemed  destructive  of  other 
powers!    I  finished  my  paper  in  an  ill-humour, 
and  desired  John  Shillinglaw,  my  clerk,  to  niake 
inquiry  whether  David  Brakenrigg's  decree  had 
gone  against  him  without  appearance,  or  whether 
it  was  in  faro  ooniradieiorio,  as  we  say— in  which 
latter  case  it  was  insuperable.    I  then  resigned 
mjrself  to  the  regrets  of  one  who,  from  being  a 
gentleman,  had  been  forced  to  become  an  attor- 
ney; yet  I  could  not  help  admitting,  with  a  amile 
of  satisfaction,  MqwUUai  Kaud  parit  beiium 
There  could  be  no  law  pleas  without  inequality; 
and  what  had  been  my  misfortune,  was  in  fact 
the  very  grub  on  which  we  attorneys  feed«— Jrup* 
qualitiu  mater  dUe&rdiarwn  eiL 

**  The  account  which  David  j^rakenrigg  had 
given  of  the  conduct  of  Lochcairnie  solely  oocu^ 
pied  my  mind.  That  there  was  a  mystery  in  the 
affair,  I  had  no  doubt.  My  poor  client  was  appa^ 
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reoUy  bonett ;  and  be  had  no  object  to  aerre  by 
iikdulgiii^  in  an  invantionj  where  he  had  aeriona 
and  mehmcholy  facta  to  struggle  with  and  over- 
come. The  question  rose  upon  me  incessantly-^ 
VHij  did  this  gentlemtin  wish  so  ardently  to  get 
A  poor  cotter,  and  his  family  away  to  America  ? 
He  bad  first  tried  to  bribe  him  to  emigrate ;  and, 
that  having  failed>  he  had  next  recourse  to  force 
and  deception.   His  creature^  Peter  Ronton^  had 
readily  wrought  to  his  hand,  and  betrayed  his 
client  to  serve  his  friend.    Yet,  eui  bon^f  what 
was  the  object  of  all  this  elaborate  subtlety  di« 
reoted  against  an  obscure  individual  ?     My  first 
conclusion  was,  that  Lochcairnie  wished  merely 
to  get  hold  of  Greenshaw,  David  Brakenrigg's 
fen,  for  some  special  purpose,  of  an  importance 
Bttfident  to  authoriae  so  much  pains.    But  ob« 
jections  sprang  up  against  this  theory*  It  was  not 
neoeaaaryto  Lochcaimie's  supposed  object  that  he 
shoold,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  feu,  offer 
£100  mere,  before  he  knew  that  David  would  not 
be  coDteoted  with  the  price  alone.  Neither  was  it 
nooflsoory  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  plan 
of  emigration  before  he  ascertained  that  his  vio. 
tim  irould  not  sell  his  feu  for  £100  more  than  its 
value.   Beyond  all,  the  little  wild  piece  of  moun* 
tain  tract,  called  Grreenshaw,  could  be  of  no  im- 
portance  to  the  great   laird    of   Loohcairnie. 
The  fact  still  remained  unexplained,  that  Loch- 
cumie  had  had  recourse  to  bribery,  force,  and 
fnud  to  get  this  poor  man  and  his  ifamily  away 
to  a  distant  country.    What  supposition  should 
I  next  have  recourse  to  as  a  solvent  of  the  diffi- 
culty?   I  tried  several  without  success,  and  got 
tired  of  the    subject.     '  Psha !'   said  I,   '  the 
■tory  may  be  altogether  a  fiction ;  and  even  if 
troe,  there  may  be  twenty  good  reasons  for 
Lochcaimie's  conduct,  not  one  of  which  would 
be  of  any  oensequenoe  to  me  though  1  knew  it.'   I 
vu  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  the  inquiry, 
when  a  remembrance  flashed  on  my  mind  with  the 
quicknen  of  light.    I  remembered  that,  at  the 
time  when  Augustus  Bethune  purchased  Looh- 
caimie  from    William  Dempster  for   £90,000, 
I  part  of  the  prioe  hf|d  been  allowed  to  lie  for 
some  time  in  the  purchaser's  hands,  in  order  to 
Meue  him  against  a  flaw  in  the  title ;  but  the 
torn  was  afierwarda  paid  up,  on  caution  being 
found  that  no  heir  to    the  Dempsters  should 
Appear  and  take  advantage  of  the  defect.    At 
the  moment  this  recollection  rose  upon  me,  the 
c^lTiate  fact,  mentioned,  incidentally  by  David 
Brakenng^,  that  his  wife,  Marion,  was  a  Demp- 
ster, and  a  relation  of  the  old  Dempsters  of 
Wicairnie,  started  up  in  my  mind.    The  two 
^«cta»  though  of  no  great  importance  severally, 
became  eloquent  in  the  conjunction  they  rapidly 
^ected  through  the  electric  power  of  a  lawyer's 
iogeooity.     As  yet  I  had  but  little  certainty 
vhereoa  to  proceed ;  but  just  in  proportion  to 
the  paucity  and  poverty  of  ascertained  facts,  the 
harden  of  my  fancy  was  light ;  and,  during  the 
whole  night,   I  thought  and  dreamed  of  David 
fifakenrigg  and  the  Dempsters  of  Lochcairnie. 
la  aome  of  my  rapt  moments,  I  despised  Archi- 
medes, who  asked  for  a  fulcrum.    My  work  war, 


in  imagination,  sometimes  nearly  finished,  and  I 
eried,  with  Cicero,  <  Arehimedes  nea  po$9et  tmHus 
describere,' 

*'  Next  morning,  my  elerk,  John  ShiUinglaw, 
came  up  to  my  room,  and  told  me  that  the  de* 
creet  against  David  Brakenrigg  was  one  in/oro, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  got  the  better  of. 

'' '  Do  you  know,  John,'  said  I  to  him,  as  if  I 
ciured  little  for  his  answer,  '  who  were  the 
cautioners  that  bound  themselves  for  the  late 
William  Dempster  of  Lochcairnie  to  Augustus 
Bethune,  when  the  latter  paid  up  the  remaindei 
of  the  price  of  that  estate  ?' 

" '  Yes,'  replied  John,  who  knew  almost 
everything,  without  appearing  to  know  any- 
thing. *  They  were  George  Aitken,  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  and  Richard  Henderson  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  shire  of  Lanark.  They  are 
both  bankrupt.  The  former  was  in  the  Gazette 
about  two  months  ago/ 

"  '  Aha !'  cried  I,  starting  up,  and  dapping 
my  hands,  '  a  la  bonne  keure  I  a  la  bonne 
heure  /' 

''  '  That  is  a  true  French  mode,'  said  John, 
smiling  drily,  just  as  you  do  now,  madam,  '  of 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of 
gazetted  victims.' 

"  David  Brakenrigg,  at  this  moment,  came  in, 
and  John,  obeying  my  nod,  went  out.  I  learned 
from  David  that  old  William  Dempster  had' 
given  him  the  feu  of  Greenshaw,  and  that  his 
wife,  Marion  Dempster,  was  recognised  by  her 
relation,  William,  as  the  nearest  heir  of  the 
Dempsters  of  Lochcairnie,  though,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  Augustus  Bethune^  it  was 
generally  given  out  that  no  heir  was  known  to 
exist. 

"  ^  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  David,',  said  I, 
'  that  you  have  no  remeid  against  your  decreet« 
I  fear  you  must  be  ousted.  Your  only  resource 
is  an  action  of  damages  against  Peter  Benton, 
who  betrayed  you.' 

"  *  A  puir  remeid  that,'  replied  he.  '  We  lie 
quiet  an'  saft  on  the  woo  we  get  frae  our  hogs, 
an'  it's  puir  huntin'  after  hungry  goshawks. 
That  man's  worth  nae  mair  than  his  tools^-hia 
pen  an'  ink.horn ;  an'  they  are  his  weapons  o' 
offence  an'  defence,  as  weel  as  his  implements  o' 
trade.  I  maunmak'  up  my  mind,  then,  to  leave 
Greenshaw.' 

"  Though  an  honest  attorney,  I  had  here  a 
part  to  play.  1  wished  to  get  out  of  David 
Brakenrigg  what  waa  his  wife's  exact  pedigree  ; 
but  I  was  anxious,  at  same  time,  to  avoid  giving 
him  any  notice  of  my  object  in  requiring  it.*  My 
reason  for  this,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  jus., 
tify  by  the  ethical  rules  of  our  craft,  may  yet 
appear.  I  led  him  first  cirouitously  into  rda^ 
tionships  generally ;  and  soon  found  that,  like 
other  old  folks  who  think  they  or  theirs  have 
some  genteel  blood  in  them,  he  became  eloquent 
on  that  fertile  subject.  He  soon  glided  naturally 
into  his  wife's  relationship  to  the  Dempsters ; 
and  I,  taking  advantage  of  my  opportunity,  jot- 
ted  (as  if  I  were  merely  amusing  myself  with 
my  pen  on  my  blad)  pater^  ame,  proavus,  and  so 
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fortir.  tUl  I  made  a  floarishing  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Dempsten  of  Lochcaimie.  Finding  it  as 
complete  as  my  informant's  knowledge  would 
enable  me  to  make  it — Marion  Dempster's  place 
in  it  in  particnlar  being  well  marked,  both  as 
it  stood  in  relation  to  the  last  Laird  WiUiam, 
who  died  two  years  before,  and  to  that  of  the 
previous  lairds — I  pretended  to  get  wearied  of 
a  subject  in  which  I  was  not  in  any  degree  in. 
terested. 

**  *  This  is  of  little  importance  to  me,  David,' 
said  I,  continuing  still  my  playful  strokes  with 
my  pen ;  '  neither  has  it  any  connexion  with 
your  case;  for  old  William  Dempster  had  a 
right  to  sell  the  estate,  and  that  puts  an  end  to 
the  expectations  of  mere  heirs/ 

'*  '  That  I  ken,'  replied  he  ;  <  and  I  aften  tell 
Marion,  when  she's  a  wee  bauld  wi'  family  pride, 
that  bluid  is  no  sae  strong  as  ink ;  for  the  drap 
that  was  in  William  Dempster's  pen  when  he 
signed  the  rights  o'  Lochcairnie,  had  mair  pith 
in't  than  a'  the  bluid  o'  the  Dempsters  that  ever 
ran  in  her  veins.' 

'* «  You  say  truly,  David,'  said  I ;  '  but,  re- 
turning to  our  subject,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
enable  you  to  keep  your  little  mailing.  Your 
charge  is  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  you  must  lay 
your  account  with  leaving  it.' 

''  '  That  I  winna  do  till  I'm  forced,'  replied 
he,  trying  to  conceal  a  starting  tear.  *  My  ain 
legs  winna  carry  me  frae  my  ain  property.  The 
makers  o'  unjust  laws  maun  just  complete  their 
unjust  wark,  and  shew  their  injustice  by  forcin' 
the  blameless  breakers  o'  them  out  o'  their  lawfu' 
inheritances,  amidst  the  greetin'  an'  sabbin'  o'  the 
wives  an'  bairns  o'  the  righteous  owners.' 

''  Poor  David  Brakenrigg  went  away,  sad  and 
sorrowful,  while  I,  with  light  heart  and  bright 
eye,  (for  hope's  radiant  bow  was  in  my  view,) 
hastened  to  complete  an  investigation  that  pro- 
mised me  a  result  which  no  honest  attorney  could 
contemplate  without  delight.  I  caUed  up  John 
Shillinglaw,  and  told  him  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  General  Register  Office  to  search 
for  a  flaw  which  I  suspected  to  lie  in  the  title  to 
the  lands  of  Lochcaimie.  We  hurried  away 
together,  and  passed  David  Brakenrigg  on  the 
street ;  musing,  no  doubt,  over  his  unhappy  fate. 
I  said  nothing  to  John  about  my  views  or  inten- 
tions, or  the  use  I  might  make  of  the  informa- 
tion we  were  in  search  of — and  he  knew  that  it 
was  not  his  time  to  speak ;  but  his  keen,  sharp, 
hawk-like  look,  and  his  active,  nimble  motions, 
shewed  clearly  that  he  knew  his  master  was  on  a 
right  track,  where  the  scent  of  game  would  soon 
gladden  his  nostrils.  Some  interruptions  by  the 
way  called  up  his  impatience ;  and  his  rueful, 
disappointed  look,  on  being  thus  kept  back  from 
the  sport  in  which  attorneys  take  the  greatest 
delight,  brought  into  my  mind  the  saying  of 
Plautus— ^  Famts  tt  mora  bilem  in  nasum  conci- 
unt'  Even  in  the  midst  of  my  own  anxiety  to 
get  a  hunt  among  the  old  records,  I  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  at  the  quaint  aptness  of  the  quota- 
tion. 

"  Wt  won  got  emorg  thp  old.  musty  records 


which,  to  the  nose  of  a  keen  attorney,  present  an 
odour  as  pleasant  as  that  which  the  game-cover- 
ing heather  gives  out  to  the  deep-mouthed  hound. 
We  searched  all  day,  and  got  nothing ;  but  our 
Spirits  were   not  quelled,  nor  our  expectations 
diminished.      During    the  following  night,  (tn 
nocte  contilium,)  I  ruminated  on  the  subject,  and 
gained  strength  from  those  deep  recesses  of  the 
mind  which  Des  Cartes  used  to  say  are  accessible 
only  to  nocturnal  investigators.    In  the  morning 
we  went  to  our  work  again,  exquUita  diiigentia 
et  exactissima  cura.  We  came  soon  upon  William 
Dempster's  own  title,  and  took  a  note  of  it.    We 
saw  that  he  had  made  it  up  simply  as  heir  in 
general  to  his  father,  William,  senior.     We  got 
nothing  more  that  day.    On  the  day  following, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  (I  love  to  mention  the 
hour,)  John  Shillinglaw,  who  had  a  volume  of 
the  records  to    examine  separately,  came  and 
shewed  me,  with  a  leer  in  his  grey  eye,  the  title 
of  William  Dempster,  senior,  which  was  made  up 
under  a  particular  destination  of  the  property 
made  by  his  father,  George,  to  a  particnlar  series 
of  heirs.     I  saw  in  an  instant  the  meaning  of 
John's  significant  leer.     William  Dempster,  juni- 
or's title  was  bungled.    The  hungry  tiger  does 
not  espy  more  glegly  a  limp  in  the  lame  buffalo 
than  an  attorney  does  a  labes  realU  in  a  progress 
of  titles.    I  gazed  silently  on  the  evidence  which 
lay  plain  before  me  of  a  flaw — a  fatal,  irremedi- 
able defect — in  the  title  of  Augustus  Bethune  of 
Lochcairnie,  who  had  ruined  my  father  and  forced 
me  to  be  an  attorney.    All  the  energies  of  my 
soul  and  body  passed  into  that  small  orb  which 
drank  up  the  intoxicating  draught.    In  vain  did 
Herodotus  say  that  the  soul  lies  in  the  ears.    He 
must  have  got  tea  in  his  travels,  and  become  a 
scandaUmonger  among  the  ladies  of  Egypt.     He 
was  an  exception  from  the  ancients  generally,\rho 
asserted  its  seat  to  be  in  the  eyes.    Ifeli  the  tmth 
of  the  dictum.  My  delight  was  greater  than  that  of 
him  who  is  famed  to  have  thrown  off  his  old  ae^e — 
magis  gaudet  eo  qui  eenectam  exuit  (Aristoph.) — 
or  of  one  who  may  be  supposed  able  to  cast  off  his 
attorneyship— that  is,  if  he  cannot  conduct  him- 
self honestly.     So  long  as  the  first  gush  of  sur- 
prise and  joy  continued  to  flow  over  my  excited 
mind,  I  was  incapable  of  perusing  the  document 
that  produced  it.    John  Shillinglaw  gazed  on  me 
with  the  silent  pride  of  a  modest  discoverer,  who 
knew  it  to  be  his  duty  to  yield  to  his  master  the 
credit  of  the  discovery.    As  I  calmed,  I  became 
able  to  see,  rationaliter,  the  whole  array  of  the 
glorious,  undeniable  truth  lying  open  before  me. 
All  our  endeavours  to  find  out  any  flaw  in  our 
process  of  detection  of  the  error  proved  abor- 
tive, and  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  the 
title  to  Lochcairnie  was,  on  the  principle  of  the 
case,  Arthur  versiLs  Henderson,  not  worth  an 
obolus. 

'  It  is  accomplished,'  I  cried. 

''  *  Nam  neque  inexperttu  Jam  divinavera^  Ofrtcm 
Egr€gie  catiens,* 

^  No  judge  can  touch  it,'  said  Shillinglaw ; 
'  and  William  Dempster,  the  younger^  b<>in^ 
^end,  tie  defect  rannot  be  cured.' 
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'' '  It  IB  a  beautiful  ehinmium  vtUnus,  John/ 
said  I.  'No  legal  leech  can  apply  a  cataplasm 
there.  The  wound  is  in  the  Achillean  heel- 
irremediable,  desperate.' 

"  I  gave  my  clerk  instructions  to  take  exact 
copies  of  the  documents  necessary  to  prove  the 
troth  of  our  discovery,  and  left  him  to  return  to 
my  chambers.  As  I  proceeded  along  the  street, 
I  recollected  that  we  had  not  paid  attention  to 
the  date  of  the  -last  William  Dempster's  title, 
vhichj  if  forty  years  old  (and  it  could  not  be  far 
from  it)  would  be  cured  by  the  act  1617,  intro- 
ducing the  long  prescription.  My  calculations 
made  it  fully  forty  years.  All  my  hopes  were  in 
an  instant  douded.  My  joy  was  turned  into 
sorrow.  I  returned  languidly  and  hopelessly  to 
the  office,  to  get  my  fearful  anticipations  con- 
firmed. At  the  door  I  met  John  Shillinglaw^ 
who,  having  ohserved  me  from  the  window,  came 
mnning  out  fare  apertoj  to  communicate  to  me 
some  intelligence. 

"  *  We  have  forgot  the  prescription,'  said  I. 

" '  Count  from  the  28th  of  February  17 — ,' 
said  he,  smiling. 

"  *  Thirty-eight  years  and  nine  months !'  said 
I—'  we  are  safe.' 

'*  Relieved  of  this  incubus,  I  proceeded  to 
my  chambers,  to  examine  Marion  Dempster's 
pedigree,  that  I  might  be  certain  she  was  the 
person  entitled  to  claim.  I  was  satisfied  she 
was. 

" '  David  Brakenrigg,  poor  man  !'  said  I,  mu- 
singly, as  I  continued  my  examination  of  the 
genealogical  tree,  '  you  are  by  this  time  home 
to  your  mailing  of  Greenshaw,  with  that  charge 
in  the  pocket  of  your  sky-blue  coat,  whereby  you 
are  to  be  forced  to  leave  the  scenes  of  your 
yoath,  renounce  your  small  property,  and  per- 
haps betake  yourself  to  the  houseless  forest; 
yet  at  this  moment,  your  wife,  Marion  Dempster, 
has  the  legal  right  to  the  large  estate  of  Loch- 
<^rnie,  and  a  better  title  to  turn  out  him  who  is 
now  oppressing  you,  than  he  has  to  turn  out  you 
imd  yours.  And  I,  an  attorney,  honestly  possess 
that  secret!  How  strange  is  the  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  which,  while 
it  is  capable  of  overturning  vested  rights, 
reversing  positions  in  society,  producing  to 
others  joy  and  misery,  is  yet  snugly  confined  to 
one's  own  private  bosom,  ready  to  be  used  to  the 
adTantage  of  the  honest  custodier,  in  proportion 
to  the  dexterity  he  displays  in  turning  it  to 
account ! 

*'  But  the  question  was.  To  what  use  was  I  fairly 
entitled  to  turn  my  discovery  ?  That  my  honesty 
may  appear,  my  position  must  be  understood.  I 
^as  an  attorney,  and  an  honest  attorney,  prac- 
ti«ing  for  emolument.  My  father  had  lost  five 
thousand  pounds  by  the  unfair  gambling  of  a  man 
who  was  now  in  my  power.  I  was  not  the  agent 
of  David  Brakenrigg,  or  of  Marion  Dempster, 
»ho  had  never  consulted  me  on  their  right  to 
the  property  of  Lochcaimie.  1  had  got  my 
secret  by  my  own  ingenuity,  and  paid  for  the 
n^  of  the  books  from  whence  I  extracted  it. 
These  were  the  fact?  to  fprm  the  substratum  of 


my  argument.  It  required  no  syllogism  to  prove 
that  I  could  and  should,  in  some  way  or  another, 
gratify  a  fair  and  legitimate  revenge;  but  it 
was  equally  clear  that,  unless  that  could  be 
turned  to  a  pecuniary  account,  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  an  attorney.  The  next  inquiry  was 
apparently  clouded  and  difficult.  Could  I  get 
back  my  father's  five  thousand  pounds,  or  a  part 
of  it,  by  any  use  I  could  make  of  this  fatal 
secret,  without  sacrificing  my  honour  ?  This  de- 
pended upon  the  solution  of  these  two  ques- 
tions : — In  the  first  place,  Was  I  bound  to  com- 
municate my  secret  to  David  Brakenrigg,  and 
give  him  the  advantage  of  his  wife's  right  of 
blood  ?  In  the  second  place.  Supposing  the  first 
question  answered  in  the  negative,  would  I  be 
justified  in  using  my  secret  so  as  to  extort  from 
Lochcaimie — who,  in  consequence  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  cautioners,  would  be  in  great 
alarm — ^my  father's  money,  improperly  taken 
from  him  by  unfair  gambling  ? 

'^  As  regarded  the  first  question,  it  seemed  clear 
that  I  had  not  been  employed  by  David  Braken- 
rigg. I  had  received  no  money  from  him.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  given  him  a  gratis  advice  on 
a  subject  not  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
secret  in  question.  It  was  very  true  that  it  was 
he  who  led  me  to  inquire  for  the  secret ;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  did  it  unconsciously.  He 
stood  merely  in  the  position  of  the  proprietor  of 
waif  wood,  which  the  navigator,  finding  on  the  sea- 
beech,  puts  together  in  the  form  of  a  vessel, 
whereby  he  discovers  new  lands.  Could  the  original 
proprietor  of  the  wood  complain  that  the  genius 
of  the  ship-builder  excelled  his  honesty,  and 
claim  the  discovered  lands  as  his  property  ?  Thicr 
illustration  pleased  me  only  for  a  little.  I  soon 
saw  its  fallacy.  '  Is  the  secret,'  asked  my  mental 
casuist, '  not  in  the  position  of  a  jewel  dropped 
by  David  Brakenrigg,  which  the  finder  would  be 
bound  to  deliver  up  to  the  owner?'  This  (granting 
conditionally  the  analogy)  I  thought  myself  able 
to  answer.  The  jewel  was  only  David  Braken- 
rigg's  by  law  :  it  was  Lochcairnie's  by  equity. 
The  response  was  good,  and  I  was  pleased  with 
it—- not  so  my  mental  casuist.  '  You  constitute 
yourself  judge  between  the  legal  and  equitable 
owner,  whereas  you  ought  to  leave  the  question 
of  ownership  to  the  constituted  judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  land.'  This  puzzled  me ;  but  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  conceded  merely  cauea 
argumenti,  the  analogy  between  the  case  of  the 
jewel  and  the  secret,  and  might  retract  that 
concession  if  it  turned  out  that  I  had  a  bad  case 
on  it.  I  retracted  it  on  the  instant — principally 
on  the  ground  that  the  secret  was  res  nuUitte  ; 
it  belonged  properly  to  nobody.  It  might  be- 
come the  property  of  any  one  who  chose  to  pay 
for  the  register.books,  and  possessed  ingenuity 
sufficient  to  extract  it.  I  had  paid  for  the  books, 
and  exerted  my  ingenuity  successfully.  There- 
fore the  secret  was  mine,  and  I  might  make  any 
lawful  use  of  it  I  chose.  ^  Jrvulnerabilis  es/ 
said  I,  'ut  Caneue* 

*'  The  next  question  was  more  simple.  Loch- 
Qf^ifnie  had  acted  unjustly^  by  defcoudiDg  my 
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father  of  £5000,  which  would  have  oome  to  me 
hy  inheritance.  I  held  in  my  hand  the  ruin  of 
that  man ;  and  what  law — what  aenae  of  justice, 
honour,  or  honesty— -could  prevent  me  from  pro. 
miaing^  to  avert  that  ruin  from  the  head  of  the 
victim,  on  condition  of  getting  an  original  act 
of  injustice  against  me  reversed  and  atoned  for? 
There  could  be  none.  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  a 
great  extent,  only  an  assumption,  that  Loch- 
cairnie  had  used  unfair  means  at  play.  *  You 
eould  not  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court 
of  law,'  whispered  my  casuist.  *  True',  answered 
I ;  <  but  neither  could  Lochcaixnie  have  proved  a 
debt  against  my  father  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  of  law.'  '  Granted,'  continued  my  casuist, 
'  but  your  father  pat<f  the  debt.'  *  True,*  again,* 
answered  I ;  '  but  a  son  can  pursue  legally  a 
oondictio  indebUi — a  repetition  of  a  debt  that 
was  no  debt — against  an  unjust  ereditor ;  and, 
though  I  am,  in  this  instance,  excluded  by  law, 
I  have  a  moral  right  to  demand  repetition  of  a 
debt  for  which  no  legal  right  existed.'  This  ar- 
gument I  tested  several  times — ^though  not,  per- 
haps, with  the  Lydi%i§  lapit  of  a  crucial  experi- 
ment. I  was  satisfied  with  it.  If  there  is  any 
flaw  in  it,  it  must  be  imputed  to  a  deficiency  in 
my  powers  of  reaaoning,  not  to  any  want  of 
honesty. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  candidly,  my  honesty  alone  that 
compels  me  to  lay  before  the  pubHc  this  process 
of  reasoning,  whereby  I  arrived  at  the  condu- 
sion  of  taking  the  step  I  am  now  to  mention. 
Though  justified  by  the  opinion  of  Plautus,  that 
subtlety  is  the  very  souT  and  marrow  of  self-in. 
terest,  ad  iuum  qutmque  qtuestum  aquum  ett  e*te 
eaiiidum,  I  have  no  wish  to  shew  any  expertnesa 
in  argument  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port my  claims  to  being  honest.  1  trust  in  Grod, 
that  no  man  ever  found  me,  or  ever  will  find  me, 
having  recourse  to  any  loop,  weil,  crook,  or 
torsel,  to  attain  any  object,  just  or  unjust; 
attempting  to  escape  by  any  hole,  corner,  cranny, 
crevice,  nook,  or  angle,  from  the  stern  front  of 
obdurate  truth  arrayed  against  me;  or  endeavour- 
ing, by  any  aleight,  feint,  subtlety,  quip,  quiddity, 
quodlibet,  or  quirk,  to  cheat  the  blind  goddess 
into  a  personal  favour. 

'<  Resuming  my  narrative— John  Shillinglaw 
completed  his  copies,  and  I  employed  another 
clerk,  to  make  a  handsome  botanical  figure  of 
Marion  Dempster's  genealogical  tree.  I  packed 
up  these  documents  into  my  travelling  portfolio, 
and  mounted  a  horse  for  a  journey,  i  proceeded 
direct  to  Lochcaimie,  which  is  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  country  1  was  not  much  acquainted  vrith. 
1  rode  all  day,  oblivious  of  everything  but  the 
revolving  series  of  ideas  suggested  by  and 
suited  to  the  important  work  1  had  in  hand. 
My  intention  was  to  aleep  all  night  at  a  little 
house  to  which  I  was  directed,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  mansion  of  Lochcairnie.  At 
a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  a  small 
cottage,  which  1  took  for  my  destined  place  of 
rest  and  refeshment.  I  rapped  at  the  door.  To 
my  surprise,  a  rough  voice,  which  I  recognised, 
in  a  moment,  to  be  that  of  David  Brakenrigg, 


asked  who  wanted  admittance*  In  ft 
voice,  I  inquired  for  the  house  of  refreshment  to 
which  I  had  been  directed.  The  door  now 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  blase  of  light^  from  a 
lamp  in  David  Brakenrigg's  hand  exposed  my 
face  to  his  reoogniaang  gaae. 

t(  <  Mr  ,  the  great  lawyer !'  ejaculated  the 
astonished  man.  '  Come  in,  come  in,  an'  gis 
us  that  consolation  ye  hae .  brocht  sae  far. 
Heaven's  mercy  is  alow,  but  sure.' 

^'I  stepped  in.  I  had  no  alternative.  The 
night  was  late  and  dark,  and  I  had  apparently 
lost  my  way.  David  Brakenrigg  wasj  in  the 
meantime,  all  activity— Morying  to  some  one  to 
attend  to  my  horse,  and  to  his  wife,  (the  identical 
Marion  Dempster,  whose  genealogical  tree  1  had 
in  my  portfolio,)  to  prepare  supper  for  me.  I 
was  soon  seated  by  a  biasing  fire,  and  a  warm 
supper  was  in  a  little  time  after  placed  before 
me,  by  the  lai»t  of  the  Dempatera  of  Lochcairnie, 
The  good  couple  sat  by  the  fire  as  I  partook  of 
the  refreshment. 

" '  Hoo  glad  am  I  to  see  you  in  my  cottage  !' 
said  David.  '  I  needna  aak  if  ye  hae  brocht  us 
guid  tidings— ye  wadna  hae  travelled  sae  far  wi' 
ill  news.  The  decreet,  I  fancy,  may  be  got  the 
better  o',  an  Marion,  luve,  we  may  yet  live  an 
dee  in  Greenshaw,' 

"  '  God  grant  that !'  said  Marion  Dempster, 
looking  to  me.  '  if  your  Honour  wad  gie  ua  a 
helpin  hand,  we  might  yet  defeat  the  achemea  o' 
Lochcairnie.  A  puir  but  honest  cotter  may 
surely  keep  his  ain  an'  use  his  ain  as  weel  aa  the 
great.  It  wad  be  an  ill  law  that  put  ua  ia  the 
power  o'  Lochcairnie,  an'  it  wadna  be  a  guid 
ane  that  put  him  i'  the  power  o'  the  oottera  o' 
Greenshaw.' 

"  1  thought  of  the  papera  in  my  portfolio. 

<*<  I  am  Borry  to  say  there  is  no  remedy,' 
sa^dl. 

<'  *  An  did  you  travel  forty  miles,'  said  David, 
sorrowfully,  'to  teU  us  what  ye  tauld  me  ia 
Edinburgh  ?' 

<'  ^  I  have  been  driven  in  here  by  the  latenees 
of  the  night,'  said  I.  *  I  proceed  farther 
onwards;' 

"  <  God  help  us,  Marion  1 '  said  David.  <  I  thoug^ht 
your  Honour  had  oome  wi'  some  relief  for  ua. 
Heaven's  will  be  dune.  We  maun  submit  to  Hia 
ways  wha  is  greater  than  Lochcairnie.  Bat  I 
could  find  i'  my  heart  to  wish  that,  when  1  leave 
this  mailin',  it  may  be  to  tak  up  my  quarters 
in  the  howff  o'  Lochcairnie  kirk,  whar  my  auld 
body  may  add  ane  mair  to  the  green  hilloaks 
that  hae  sprung  sae  fast  there  ain'  1  used  to 
play  on  their  green  taps.' 

'^  <  An'  I  wadna  be  lang  ahint  ye,  David«'  aaid 
Marion.  '  My  heart  wlnna  stand  this  leavin'  ava. 
We're  no  tenants  merely  o'  the  place,  your 
Honour.  David  was  aye  thocht  a  sma'  laird>  au' 
I  hae  even  heard  him  ca'ed  <  Greenahaw,'  though 
maybe  no  in  the  same  serious  way  tliat  Auguatus 
Bethune's  ca'ed  *  Lochcairnie.'  God  mend  the 
laws  I  for  o'  a'  the  ills  that  I  ever  thought  wad 
befa'  us,  the  leavin'  o'  our  ain  property,  the  free 
gift  o'  William  Dempster,  for  whilk  we   liae 
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pArdunent  an'  saal,  aaTor  eateied  into  my  puir 

*'  I  wai  nlent.  It  did  not  become  an  attorney 
to  lay  a  word^  wliere  there  waa  likely  to  be  a 
tcene,    I  quietly  proceeded  with  my  aupper. 

*' '  But  maybe  hia  Honour  may  aee  Loohcaimie 
in  the  momin'^'  said  Marion^  looking  baahfully  to 
David,  ^  before  he  proceeds  farther  on  his  jour- 
ney/ 

<<  This  was  as  direct  as  Marion  Dempster's 
modesty  would  permit.  I  could  scarcely  get  off 
by  silence.  I  despise  a  lie^  and  my  gallantry 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  rude  to  a  woman.  1 
took  a  large  mouthful  of  her  victuals,  and  thus 
Tolttotarily  diaqualiiied  myself  for  speech ;  while 
David  opportunely  chided  Marion  for  her  for- 
wardness. The  poor  woman  now  began  to  weep 
bitterly.  I  never  could  stand  the  tears  of  a 
woman,  even  though  she  were  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  a  process  a  softness  of  heart  wherein 
I  bare  the  greater  merit,  nam  procurator  non 
faeik  eommovetur  miserieordia,  I  therefore 
prooiised  to  call  upon  Lochcairnie  in  the  morn- 
ings and  endeavour  to  get  him  to  pass  from  his 
decreet  of  removing.  1  was  in  a  moment  abso- 
lutely inundated  with  thanks,  tears,  prayers, 
and  exclamations  of  *  kind  friend,'  '  good,  honest 
man/  and  other  characteristic  appellatives,  with 
which  I  was  very  far  from  being  dissatisfied,  see- 
ing they  were  so  near  the  truth. 

"  Next  morning  i  proceeded  direct  to  Loch- 
cairnie House,  the  original  object  of  my  journey. 
1  was  now  about  to  play  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  1  had  yet  attempted.  1  required,  for 
the  execution  of  my  taak,  the  union  of  many 
powers  and  qualities  ;  but  the  honesty  of  my  pur- 
pofiCj  to  the  consciousness  of  which  1  had  arrived 
after  a  fair  argument,  afforded  me  that  courage 
which  many  of  my  brethren  unfortunately  want, 
except  when  they  are  sitting  by  themselves, 
dictating  a  summons  of  damages  for  battery, 
p^adenU  iUe.  Arriving  at  the  houae,  I  rapped 
^dly  at  the  door,  which,  after  a  genteel  period 
of  time,  was  opened  by  a  superb  lackey,  shining 
with  powder  and  plush,  i  asked  if  Mr  Bethune 
waa  within.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
ud  1  was  shewn  up  stairs  into  a  room,  where  1 
found  liochcaimie — that  identical  Augustus 
Bethune  who  had  ruined  my  father,  and  forced  his 
•on  to  become  an  attorney ;  but  had  been  unable, 
^haok  God  1  to  prevent  him  from  being  an  honest 
one. 

''  The  scene  now  presented  to  me  was  uncom- 
mon and  striking.  The  room  in  which  he  sat 
vas  darkened  by  large  folds  of  damask  window- 
cvtaina,  of  a  bright  green,  drawn  close,  to  exclude 
^  raya  of  the  sun,  which,  arrested  by  the  superb 
texture,  illuminated  its  virsnt  tints,  and  spread 
a  soft  and  pleasant  light  throughout  the  apart- 
ment. On  a  large  old  oaken  ohair^  with  a  back 
af  exorbitant  height,  elaborately  carved  with 
uuiomerable  quaint  and  curious  devices,  sat  the 
|>hject  of  my  search,  enveloped  in  a  long  dress- 
ing-gown of  pure  white,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  hie  tali  figure,  brought  out,  in  grim 
^ntrast,  the  yellow,  phlegmatic,  cadaverous  as- 


pect of  the  decayed  rake,  gambler,  and  man  of 
ton.  A  pair  of  red  Morocco  slippers,  and  a  oho* 
jcolate-ooloured,  Turkish  skull-cap,  covered  re- 
spectively the  extremities  of  hia  person.  His  left 
hand,  on  the  slender  and  emaciated  fingers  of 
which  several  diamond  rings  glittered  in  the  soft, 
green  light  of  the  room,  was  spread,  as  if  cushioned 
on  a  white  cambric  handkerchief  that  lay  on  the 
table ;  while  his  right  was  deposited  negligently 
in  his  bosom,  enveloped  in  the  finer  cambric  of  a 
shirt,  which  Arachne  would  have  admired  for 
ita  whiteness  and  texture,  and  chosen  for  the 
groundwork  of  her  storied  devices.  A  scent- 
bottle,  curiously  embossed,  declared  its  presence 
on  the  table  by  its  sweet  odours ;  and  a  hand- 
some hound,  as  slim  as  its  master,  looked  up  in 
his  face,  and,  by  its  fondness  and  fawning,  sus- 
tained his  consciousness  of  pride  and  power,  and 
gratified  his  love  of  adulation. 

'^ '  I  presume  I  am  not  unknown  to  you,  sir,' 
said  I,  as  I  walked  forward  to  the  table,  from 
which  he  shewed  no  inclination  to  rise  to  meet  a 
stranger. 

'^ '  I  think,  though  dubiously,  that  I  knew 
your  father,'  said  he,  in  a  drawling,  affected 
voice;  *  at  least  if  you  are  Mr  ■  ,the  at- 

torney in  Brown  Square.' 
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My  father,  sir,'  said  I,  with  peculiar  em-i. 
phasis, '  would  not  have  had  the  same  doubt  in 
his  recognition  of  you.' 

(^  ^  Perhaps  not,'  said  he,  raising,  slowly  and 
languidly,  his  tall  person,  which  I  now  saw  was 
much  bent  with  the  effects  of  dissipation ;  ^  and 
what  wouldst  thou  convey  by  that  remark,  which 
thou  hast  thought  proper  to  pitch  in  the  grating 
key-note  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  irony  ?' 

'* '  Simply,  sir,'  responded  I,  with  a  coolness 
and  calmness  peculiar  to  me, '  that  the  pigeon  is 
seldom  in  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  hawk 
that,  by  guile  and  rapacity,  took  from  her  her 
fairest  feathers,  with  perhaps  some  blood  on  the 
ends  of  the  pinions.' 

'' '  By  G— «  r  cried  he,  starting  in  violent  anger 
-— '  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  attorney  ever  ex- 
erted the  privilege  of  hia  craft  within  the  walla 
of  the  house  of  Lochcairnie;  for  we  have  liitherto 
kept  impudence  in  the  highways  and  streets, 
where  it  can  borrow  the  heels  of  cowardice,  and, 
flying,  save  itself  from  the  bloody  wales  of  our 
whip-cord.' 

"  The  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  seised, 
with  convulsive  eagerness,  a  long  whip,  that 
lay  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  1  he  handsome 
hound  flew,  with  a  yell,  to  the  door.  I  stood 
unmoved. 

'^  ^  That  weak  instrument,  sir,'  said  I,  seizing 
his  arm, '  whose  cord  may  one  day  be  useful  to 
its  master  otherwise  than  as  a  lash,  has  no  more 
power  in  the  cure  of  an  attorney  s  impudence, 
than  your  decreet  of  removing  against  David 
Brakenrigg  can  boast  in  being  able  to  deprive 
Marion  Dempster,  his  wife,  of  her  character  of 
nearest  heir  to  the  Dempsters  of  Lochcairnie.' 

«  No  arrow,  shot  by  the  unerring  hand  of  the 
forester,  ever  went  more  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  roe,  than  did  these  words,  spoken  wiih 
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mach  ironical  power  and  determination,  to  the 
heart  of  Augustus  Bethune.  A  change  passed 
over  him  in  an  instant.  He  dropped  the  whip ; 
the  fire  left  his  eye ;  his  lips  assumed  that  pallid 
hue  supposed  to  be  sjrmptomatic  of  hepatitis ; 
and  a  trembling  nervousness,  like  the  access  of 
an  ague,  triumphed  with  a  cruel  domination  over 
his  convulsive  efforts  to  maintain  possession  of 
himself.  If  this  struggle  could  have  been  hid 
from  my  piercing  eye,  his  pride  might  have  rallied 
his  powers  of  firmness,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
nature's  reaction,  might  have  been  able  to  obey 
the  caU,  and  bring  him  timely  aid  in  his  dis- 
tress ;  but  he  saw  and  was  conscious  that  I 
marked  and  rejoiced  in  his  moral  paralysis — and 
this  consciousness,  I  am  satisfied,  contributed 
more  to  the  final  subjugation  of  his  proud  spirit 
than  even  the  harrowing  fear  of  losing  his  estate, 
which  brought  on  the  fit.  At  last  he  struggled 
to  speak : 

'' '  It  is  not  unknown,'  he  said,  in  a  broken,  un- 
natural voice—'  it  is  not  unknown,  I  presume, 
absolutely — in  these  adjacent  parts — ^that  this 
woman,  Marion  Dempster,  is  the  alleged  heir  of 
William  Dempster ;  but  you  are  a  man  of  the 
law,  and  must  be  aware  that,  even  if  there  was 
anything  to  succeed  to,  a  bastard  has  in  her  no 
capability  of  succession.' 

"  *  If  Marion  Dempster,  by  being  a  bastard,' 
replied  I,  keeping  my  eye  still  fixed  on  his  coun* 
tenance,  '  could  not  succeed  to  William  Demp- 
ter,  senior,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  bribing 
her  and  her  husband  to  go  to  America,  or  for 
endeavouring  to  force  their  departure,  by  taking 
out  against  them,  secretly  and  surreptitiously, 
and  by  the  treacherous  aid  of  one's  creature, 
Peter  Ronton,  a  decreet  of  removing  from  their 
little  mailing  of  Greenshaw.' 

*' '  Peace,  peace,  good  sir !'  said  the  subdued 
man,  with  increased  agitation — *  you  talk  in  a 
strain  unsuited  to  the  thin  walls  of  modem 
architecture.  Though  I  do  not  understand — ^that 
is,  though  my  capacity  be  not  high  enough  to 
enable  me  properly  to  construe  words  of  mys- 
tical  imports-mothers  may  have  the  power  and 
the  wiU  to  misconstrue  them.  It  doth  appear 
that  we  have  got  somehow — I  fear  my  violent 
temper,  which  God  mend!  is  the  cause— into 
unseemly  disagreement.  Knowest  thou  any 
particular  reason,  good  friend,  that  we  should 
be  enemies  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  '  you  deprived  my  father,  by 
unfair  gambling,  of  five  thousand  pounds,  re- 
duced him  to  beggary,  and  his  son  to  an  attor- 
neyship.' 

"  *  Softly — softly,'  replied  he,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  I  won  the  money  fairly-^upon  my  honour,  I 
won  it  fairly.  Your  father  paid  the  money  like 
a  gentleman,  as  he  was ;  and  thou  art  also,  I 
am  well  satisfied— how  could  I  doubt  so  clear 
a  fact  ? — a  gentleman.  A  debt  of  honour  is  a 
privileged  debt.' 

*^  *  I  deny  it,'  said  I,  determined  to  keep  my 
victory.  *  The  ban  of  the  law  is  against  it,  and 
no  good  system  of  morals  is  for  it.' 

«'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  he ; '  but  where- 


in lieth — ^for  I  see  it  not — ^the  connexion  be. 
tween  this  debt  of  honour  I  won  from  your 
father,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  woman 
Marion  Dempster  being  related  to  the  Demp. 
sters  of  Lochcairnie.' 

''He  eyed  me  intensely  at  this  moment  ;  bat 
I  knew  my  power,  and  did  not  yet  wish  to  bring 
it  forth.  I  hesitated  wilfully,  and  paused,  sub- 
mitting myself  calmly,  freely,  and  invitingly,  to 
his  timid,  nervous  look.  He  rallied  slightly, 
in  proportion  as  I  exhibited  feigned  irresolution 
*— the  very  result  I  wished — ^for  there  is  no 
mean  of  subjugation  like  alternate  vindications 
of  power  and  acknowledged  falls.  Still  eyeing 
me,  he  pulled  up  his  shrunk  body,  and  had 
nearly  attained  his  usual  height.  I  allowed 
him  to  proceed  in  his  process  of  confirmation. 
His  voice  became  a  little  firmer,  and  his  eye  less 
nervous. 

" '  There  is  clearly  no  connexion  between  these 
things,'  he  continued,  cautiously,  and  still  eyeing 
me,  to  see  if  I  exhibited  any  indications  of  dis- 
sent. '  Besides,  though  Marion  Dempster  were 
not  a  bastard,  and  were  in  fact  the  heir  of  the 
Dempsters  of  Lochcairnie,  how  could  that  affect 
a  lawful  purchaser,  with  a  recorded  infeftment  ? 
Ha !  ha  Y 

"  A  wretched  spasmodic  cackle  was  wrung 
from  his  parched  throat.  This  forced  hysterical 
laugh,  or  rather  scream,  told  me  volumes.  He 
knew  the  flaw,  and  was  sounding  me.  I  was  as 
calm  as  ether-^ran^ut/Ztim  athera  remigavi»  He 
could  make  nothing  of  an  honest  attorney.  My 
calmness,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  irresolution 
or  doubt,  again  disconcerted  him,  and  fear  re- 
sumed her  domination. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  I,  with  the  voice,  attitude,  and 
decision  of  a  judge, '  deceive  not  yourself.  I  have 
evidence  here  in  my  hand,'  (taking  out  the  docu- 
ments,) '  that  the  title  of  William  Dempster, 
junior,  from  whom  you  bought  Lochcairnie,  was 
irregularly  made  up.  It  should  have  been  strictly 
in  terms  of  the  destination  in  Greorge  Dempster, 
his  grandfather's  disposition.  It  is  not  worth 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  smallest 
of  these  diamonds  that  glitter  on  your  finger. 
AU  this,  sir,'  (pausing,)  '  you  know,  Marion 
Dempster,  or  Brakenrigg,  by  this  genealogical 
tree,  is  the  lawful  heir  of  William  Dempster, 
senior,  in  whose  hereditas  jaeens  the  fee  and 
right  of  Lochcairnie  still  lies.  She  can,  and  wiU, 
if  I  say  the  word,  take  this  property  from  you, 
out  of  the  teeth  of  the  fifteen  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  Thus  far  have  I  answered 
you,  though  not  in  your  own  order.  The  connex- 
ion between  my  idiowledge  of  these  facts  and 
the  repetition  of  the  ^ve  thousand  pounds  you 
won  from  my  father,  I  leave  to  your  own  powers 
of  perception. 

"  My  statement  put  to  flight  the  remnant  of 
his  hope  and  courage,  and  placed  ruin  before  his 
eyes. 

"  '  Doth  Marion  Dempster  or  David  Braken* 
rigg  know  this?'  he  said,  despondingly,  as  he 
have  way  to  his  weakness,  and  glided  into  his 
chair, 
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'^ '  Xo/  flaid  I—"'  no  one  knows  it  but  you  and 
I.    It  is  ffei  between  ourselves.' 

*'  He  revived  slightly^  and,  stretcbing  fortb  bis 
hand,  applied  tbe  scent  bottle  to  bb  nose.  Start- 
inj^  up,  be  exclaimed,  as  if  from  tbe  sudden  im- 
pulse of  a  new  tbought— 

"  '  Tbe  prescription !  tbe  prescription !  Tbou 
forgettest  tbe  forty  years — ^tbe  act  1617,  tbe 
palladium  of  tbe  land  rigbts  of  Scotland !' 

"'Tbe  period  of  prescription,'  answered  I, 
calmly, '  does  not  expire  for  one  year  and  tbree 

months.   Tbe day  of 17 — ^  is  tbe  date 

of  William  Dempster's  infeftment.' 

*'  He  again  fell  into  bis  cbair.  His  fears 
seemed  to  assume  tbe  dreadful  form  of  destitu- 
tion, if  not  starvation.  But  I  felt  no  pity 
for  him.  His  face  was  bid  in  bis  bands,  and 
intense  agitation  seemed  to  shake  bis  frame. 
A  part  of  bis  struggle,  no  doubt,  consisted 
of  his  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  in 
the  exigency  of  the'  situation  in  wbicb  I  bad 
placed  him.  He  could  not  deny  tbe  facts  stated. 
A  denial  would  exasperate  me,  bis  enemy,  who 
held  his  fate  in  my  bands ;  but  an  admission — a 
confession — a  prostration  of  bis  pride,  bis  power, 
and  a  consequent  submission  to  tbe  dictation  of 
the  man  be  bad  first  injured  and  then  insulted — 
▼as  felt  like  tbe  renunciation  of  life.  Hence 
the  struggle  tbat  beaved  bis  bosom  and  convulsed 
his  limbs,  and  tbe  sbame  tbat  covered  up  bis 
face  witb  bands  tbat  shook  in  their  effort  to 
.  conceal  tbe  feelings  tbat  agitated  bis  frame.  I 
stood,  duru8  ei  implaeahiliSy  to  see  my  bellebore 
work  its  expected  results. 

"  *  What  is  it,  then,'  be  at  last  cried,  in  some- 
thing like  a  beseeching  strain — *  what  is  it, 
sir,  thou  wantest?    Wbat  is  tbe  object  of  thy 

Tisit?' 

"  '  Grant  me  a  bond,'  said  I,  *  for  tbe  five 
thousand  pounds  you  took  from  my  father,  pay- 
able at  twelve  o'clock  of  tbe  day  after  tbe  expiry 
of  the  period  of  prescription,  burdened  with 
the  condition  tbat  not  one  penny  of  tbe  money 
shall  be  demandable,  if  tbe  flaw  in  your  title 
should  in  tbe  meantime  be  discovered  and  taken 
ad?antage  of.' 

"  '  I  cannot,'  be  cried — '  I  bave  not  five  thou- 
sand pounds  clear  after  paying  my  debts.  But 
—but  to  get  entirely  and  for  ever  quit  of  this 
unpleasant  business,  I  shall  grant  a  bond  for 
two  thousand  pounds  on  the  terms  tbou  mention- 
est.  Tbou  forgettest  I  bave  caution  between  me 
and  a  challenge  of  my  right.' 

" '  Tbe  cautioners  are  bankrupt,'  said  I — '  your 
ruin  is  in  my  bands  ;  but  I  bave  no  wish  to  press 
matters  to  extremities — make  it  £3000,  and  I 
wUl  close  instantly.  Here  is  tbe  bond  witb  tbe 
sum  blank,  ready  to  be  signed.  I  will  take  no 
leas.  Refuse,  and  I  go  direct  to  David  Braken- 
rigg,  when  no  power  on  earth  can  save  Locb- 
eaimie.' 

"  He  was  silent.    I  seized  a  pen  and  filled  up 


tbe  sum  in  tbe  blank  bond  at  tbree  thousand 
pounds. 

^' '  Is  tbe  condition  in  tbe  bond?'  be  inquired, 
witb  anguish. 

^*  ^  No,'  said  I,  '  it  is  in  tbis  back  letter.'      , 

*^  He  rose  bastOy,  and,  taking  up  tbe  pen 
hurriedly,  signed  tbe  instrument.  I  banded  to 
him  the  back  letter,  stating  tbat,  in  tbe  event  of 
proceedings  being  taken  against  bim  before  the 
day  of  payment,  tbe  sum  should  not  be  demand- 
able.  Two  servants  were  called  up  to  sign  as 
witnesses ;  and  tbe  transaction  being  completed, 
I  put  tbe  bond  in  my  pocket. 

^' '  Now,  sir,  discbarge  your  decreet  against 
David  Brakenrigg,'  said  I. 

** '  Tbat  is  necessary  for  my  own  safety,'  said 
be, '  as  matters  now  stand.' 

"  I  wrote  a  letter  of  discbarge,  wbicb  be  signed. 
I  bowed  and  retired. 

"  I  now  rode  to  David  Brakenrigg. 

"  ^  Bring  out  your  bottle  and  quaich,  Mrs. 
Brakenrigg,'  said  1;  '  for  I  must  drink  joy  to 
tbe  feuar  of  Greensbaw,  who  is  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  bis  mailing.' 

'^  My  words  spread  joy  throughout  tbe  bouse 
of  tbe  cotter.  Tbe  bottle  and  quaich  were 
brought  out,  and  1  did  not  sbame  tbe  oblation. 
As  I  emptied  a  full  quaich,  I  banded  over  to 
David,  Locbcairnie's  discharge. 

'^ '  God  bless  you,  guid  sir !'  said  the  old  man, 
as  the  tear  started  to  bis  eye — '  aften  bae  I 
spoken  against  tbe  scribes,  as  they  wha  sit  in 
Moses'  seat,  an  bind  heavy  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  sboulders.  A 
malison  seize  me  an'  mine  if  ever  I  speak  against 
your  kind  again! — for  ye  bae  reversed  tbe  words 
o'  Matbew,  an'  taen  frae  our  backs  a  burden  we 
couldna  bear.' 

'^ '  If  God  grant  us  health,'  cried  tbe  happy 
dame,  ^  something  better  than  mere  words  shall 
shew  our  gratitude  for  tbis  kindness.  Cheeses, 
an'  kegs  o'  butter,  an'  ankers  o'  whisky  may 
prove  tbe  gratitude  o'  tbe  puir,  as  weel  as  dia- 
monds do  tbe  love  o'  them  that  live  in  high 
places.     Wbar  does  your  Honour  ride  to  noo  ?' 

*' '  Home,'  answered  I. 

"  *  Ah,  I  was  thinkin'  that,'  rejoined  Marion, 
looking  to  David.  '  The  guid  creature  cam  here 
forty  mile  o'  gaet,  to  do  us  tbis  service ;  an'  it 
was  merely  his  ain  fashion  o'  fun  tbat  made  bim 
conceal  frae  us  bis  real  intentions.' 

'' '  Was  there  ever  sic  kindness  witnessed  on 
earth  ?'  said  David,  holding  up  his  bands.  '  But 
it's  no  lost  to  ye,  sir — for  ye  bae  laid  up  a  treasure 
in  the  heavens  tbat  fadetb  not,  where  no  thief 
approacbeth,  neither  moth  corruptetb.' 

" '  David  Brakenrigg,'  said  I,  *  if  you  are 
pleased,  I  am  pleased.' 

'^  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  home.  I 
afterwards  got  payment  of  my  bond ;  and  Augus- 
tus Betbune  retained  bis  property  of  Locbcair- 
me. 
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MODERN  SOCIETY,  OR  THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT ;  BY  MISS 

CATHERINE  SINCLAIR. 


/Tamm  awaf  a  few  senteneefi  from  the  grave 
and  serUnu  preface  to  this  fiction^  and  one  or 
two  conyersations,  and  let  Mr  Colbum  publish 
it  in  three  yolumes,  (which  it  could  very  well 
make^)  and  we  should  have  something  the  likest 
in  the  world  to  a  fashionable  novel — ^the  fashion- 
ables beings  however^  chiefly  Scottish  persons^ 
and  the  scene  Scotland,  Both  the  characters 
and  town  localities  may^  therefore^  be  at  con- 
siderable discount  in  fashionable  life^  as  it  exists 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  metropolis ;  but 
in  Scotland  they  are  unexceptionable. 

The  story  affords  almost  no  incident^  or  none 
save  of  the  most  threadbare  kind;  and  for 
originality  of  charaeter^  it  is  vain  to  look  in  such 
society  as  is  here  delineated;  yet  the  person- 
ages, if  tame  and  commonplace,  are  very  real. 

Of  heroines  we  have  a  pair.  They  are  fair 
young  cousins : — the  vain,  dashing,  selfish,  and, 
we  should  say,  insolent  and  bad^hearted  heiress, 
Eleanor  Fitz-Patrick ;  and  the  pattern,  Miss 
Matilda  Howard — ^the  one  living  under  the  evil 
influences  of  a  worldly  mind,  and  corrupted  by 
the  excess  of  prosperity,  and  the  other  habitu- 
aUy  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  Christian 
feelings  and  principles.  We  do  not,  however, 
perceive  that  it  costs  Matilda  any  great  effort 
to  be  whatever  is 

WlaeiC,  virtaouMsti  diicreetMt,  bat 

She  is  naturally  a  very  happily-conditioned  young 
lady,  well  brought-up  by  a  pious  and  amiable 
aunt,  and  neither  *^  erased  with  care  nor  crossed 
in  hopeless  love."  Her  disposition  is  affectionate, 
benign,  and  cheerful ;  and  we  really  cannot  per- 
ceive that  her  Christian  course  is  one  of  much 
struggle  or  difficulty,  or  that  it  costs  her  any  sac- 
rifice to  take  up  the  Cross.  To  be  sure,  she  does 
brave  the  cold  of  the  Highlands^  and  marches 
alone  through  the  snow  to  church  upon  foot ;  and 
eschews  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  too  many  brilli. 
ant  rings  and  adomings ;  and,  instead  of  French 
ringlets,  wears  her  hair  nicely  arranged  in  rich 
folds ;  and  thinks  no  more  of  her  elegant  altire 
after  it  is  once  carefully  and  well  put  on ;  and 
is  kind  to  the  cottagers,  and  docile  to  Dr 
Murray,  the  pattern  parish  minister ;  and  is,  in 
brief,  a  very  amiable  young  person,  not  severely 
tried  in  any  one  shape,  being  far  too  sage  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  danger. 

If  the  object  of  Miss  Sinclair  is  to  shew  that 
there  is  true  wisdom  in  moderate  desires  and 
well-regulated  affections,  even  in  a  selfish  view^ 
her  success  is  complete. 

Laying  aside  the  merits  of  this  fietion  as  a 
religious  and  moral  instructor,  we  should  say 
that  it  possesses  considerable  value  as  a  faithful 
transcript,  rather  than  description,  of  the  man- 
ners and  way  of  life  of  what  is  reckoned  the 
highest  society  that  is  now  permanently  to  be 
found  in  Scotland.  The  long  dinners,  the  pros- 
ing conversations,  the  stale  puns,  and  past-date 
jokes,  and  other  ^'reciprocities  of  smartness," 


are  exceedingly  like  the  original,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  '*  the  best"  Scottish  circles,  and  as  it 
graduates  from  these  by  fine  divergence  to  the 
tables  of  the  minor  gentilities.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  better  and  brighter  society  may  not  be 
found  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  this  is  faithful  to 
its  original.  ' 

The  party  representing  modem  society  are  as- 
sembled at  Barnard  Castle  in  Inverness-shire,  the 
seat  of  the  heiress,  Eleanor  Fitx-Patrlck.  They 
consist  of  the  cousin  heroines ;  Miss  Marabout, 
once  the  governess,  now  the  toady  of  the  heiress ; 
Sir  Richard,  the  father  of  the  young  lady ;  Tom 
Grant,  the  wit  and  rattle;  and  Sir  Colin  Fletcher, 
a  regular  bare,  who  has  a  story  Hmilar  to  every- 
thing, with  which  he  regularly  comes  in,  an- 
swering to  his  cue— *on  the  plan  of  some  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  characters,  and  of  others  in  plays 
and  farces — with  the  one  cnt-and-dry  speech. 
There  is,  besides,  a  gay  fashionable  widow, 
Lady  Susan  Danvers,  doting  upon  lap-dogs, 
and  by  no  means  averse  to  a  second  husband ; 
affecting  girlish  vivacity,  and  provided  with  a 
ready-made  attachment  to  any  eligible  match 
proposed.  The  other  personages  are  Colonels, 
Majors,  Lords,  and  Baronets— all  alike  ready  and 
willing  to  marry  the  heiress. 

In  her  early  girlhood  and  poverty,  Tom  Grant 
had  been  in  love  with  Eleanor,  and  there  is  still 
a  lingering,  smothered  j»enc&an/  in  her  bosom 
for  her  rejected  lover ;  but  ambition  keeps  it  in 
check,  while  Grant  begins  to  get  cured  of  love, 
by  perceiving  the  many  faults  and  unamiable 
traits  of  the  heiress,  contrasted  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  consistent  character  of  her  cousin. 
The  hero—^SiT  Alfred  Douglas,  Bart,  of  Doug- 
las Priory,  a  modem  Grandison,  and  a  tiresome, 
pragmatical,  solemn  coxcomb,  as  we  take  leave 
to  think — arrives  at  Ciistle  Barnard,  to  canvass 
the  county,  and,  as  the  heiress  believes,  to  g^ain 
her  hand,  though  he  is  in  reality  devoted  to  her 
mild,  sensible  cousin.  This  gives  scope  to  the 
indispensable  game  of  cross-purposes,  to  be  played 
in  books,  in  a  great  house  and  a  large  party. 
There  is  also  an  under-story  of  a  poor  servant 
girl ;  her  head  turned  with  vanity  in  the  first 
place,  and  with  unfounded  suspicions  entertained 
of  her  honesty,  in  the  next ;  with  her,  a  broken- 
hearted mother,  and  a  wicked  and  artful  French 
Abigail.  Matilda  plays  the  guardian  angel  in  all 
the  trials  of  the  inferior  personages ;  while  Eleanor, 
the  haughty,  careless,  fine-lady  mistress — pro- 
vided that  her  hair  is  well-dressed,  and  all  her 
selfish  purposes  answered — cares  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  characters  or  happiness  of  her 
domestics. 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  where  to  commence 
with  our  specimens  of  "  Modern  Society."  In 
heroines,  the  amiabilities  and  the  frivolities, 
the  sweetnesses  and  the  impertinencies,  have 
been  so  often  seen  in  contrast,  that  from  them 
we  hope  nothing.    We  shall  therefore  select  a 
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cdmlHiMtio&  of  wit  and  wigdom— a  iiiuaiiony  and 

a  keen  encounter  of  the  wits  of  the  crack  mezir- « 
the  paragon  Sir  Alfred^  namely^  and  the  gay,  dash- 
ing Tom  Grant,  who  is  evidently  a  favourite  with 
Miss  Sinolair,  and  whom  we  like  much  better  than 
his  pragmatical  friendd — Kr  Alfred  has  just 
anired  to  commence  his  canvass;  and  Sir 
Richard,  an  old  Tory  alarmist,  is  overpowering 
him  vith  prosy  counsel.    He  solemnly  replies— 

<*Str  Riehardy  what  a  gcnUeman  can  do  I  shall ;  he 
Alt  wooJd  do  more  ia  none.  Of  ooune  pnhlic  hnsinefls 
oaaetfD  on  withont  dinacn ;  bat  my  do-eff  aa  yon  call 
him  in  Scotlaody  had  eartt  bUuiehe  to  give  aa  many  at 
tht  Kiiif't  Ama  aa  he  choee^  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my 
fitc  ead  independent  ooaatltaenti  have  enjoyed  abnnd- 
loce  of  the  lanal  Hn  on  theee  occaaiona— eoiled  table- 
dothi,  lied  ibrka,  and  cold  lobeten.  They  ihall  hear  my 
mtiflienls  on  all  occasioni,  withont  disgniee  or  evaaion, 
dtuiy  and  folly  atated,  heoanie  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  oeDceai  \  but  I  shall  not,  on  any  acooont,  stand  up 
liks  a  Kkoolboy  befiire  his  tntors,  to  be  catechised.** 

**Well,  I  am  thankfol  to  have  got  o?er  mvch  of  my 
lift  in  b^tsr  times  than  yon  will  ever  eee  again,'*  ob- 
mmd  Sir  Biehaxd,  wh»  waa  a  very  monmiiil  politician, 
UwQgh  cheerfnl  on  every  other  anbject.  ^  The  change  is 
(Rst{  hat  yon  yonng  men  mnat  eonfoon  to  the  spirit  of 
the  tfe.    The  poo|^  rei|nin  to  be  propitiated**-*-.. 

<*  Trait  me  on  that  aeon.  They  are  like  the  bear, 
who  ihewed  his  teeth  when  the  traveller  seemed  aftaid ; 
krt,  when  a  stick  waa  bald  up,  he  began  to  daneOi  We, 
who  are  aecDstoaud  to  command,  enamre  compliance  more 
certainly  by  preserving  our  tone  of  authority  than  by 
icUnqniahing  it^** 

Sir  Ridurd  became  ontrageons  at  thSa  reply,  and 
MttiUa  beard  m  prodigiooa  acoeadon  of  energy  In  her 
0Bck*s  tene— '<  Anarchy  in  the  country  I— ^immediate 
itvdotien !— rally  round  the  constitution  I** 

"latp  all  that  fbr  the  hustings  next  Friday,  Sir 
kieharit  we  ahnii  want  a  little  oratory  there,  and  you 
m  varting  a  gnat  deal  of  pood  alarm  on  me»  which 
WBld  de  admimbly  Ibr  the  mob.  Depend  upon  it,  no 
■aa  IssBB,  in  tbo  estimntion  of  even  the  lowest  rabble, 
hf  keeplag  up  the  dignity  of  that  station  which  he  is 
bora  to  filL  It  ia  acaroely  worth  while  to  be  so  anzioos 
tWot  anytiiing  in  this  world,  as  you  wish  me  to  be 
Mpecting  my  eteetion  ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  I  sliall  do 
Bf  almost,  and,  morsover,  get  up  a  speech  upon  any 
pattcm  you  dmoee  to  bespeak  for  the  occasion — either 
Mat  and  appropriate!  or  eloquent  and  impamioned.** 

So  much  for  Sir  Alfred's  political  ideas^  and 
nspect  for  tbe  mob.  Now  for  bis  refined  wit 
ud  aeatiment  :— 

"  li  tilers  any  truth  ia  that  report  you  told  me  fkum 
Downing  Street  ?** 

"  I  ncTer  deal  in  mere  reports,**  answered  Sir  Alft*ed, 
ttnlfing  towards  the  fire.  *^  A  man  who  circulates  Iklse 
aevi  ahoiild  be  put  to  death.** 

^That  would  cause  an  alarming  mortality  here,**  ex. 
chained  Mr  Grant.  ^  How  could  you  famish  conversa* 
tioQ,  Douglas  ?  for  we  mast  talk.*' 

**Je  ne*en  voU  pas  la  neeeasiUf**  replied  Sir  Alfted. 

"  In  ftct,  a  false  report  often  suits  my  purpose  fully 
Wtttr  than  a  troa  one,*'  said  Mr  Grant;  «<  beeaoae  I  have 
fint  the  advantage  of  telling  it,  and  tlien  follows  the 
pltttora  of  contradicting  it.** 

*'What  shocking  profligacy  t*'  interrupted  Eleanor. 
*<Ko  wonder  Mitt  Murray  stares  like  an  astonished 
cwewsryl  I  am  glad  the  Doctor  is  not  within  ear- 
t^  We  are  eoatianally  hearing  marriuges  announced 
vUch  an  to  take  place  immediately,  and  tlie  next  day 
^  are  gone  off  upon  aettlementit  but  who  over  gneased 
te  Ihey  wero  of  your  ooonlerMt  eoinaga  !** 

"Many  oT  thsm  are  m»di  better  arranged  than  the 
■aiebsi  peapto  make  for  theosaelveel  I  wiah  no  one 
vooM  ctsr  flUtfry  till  they  have  consulted  me;  for  I 
Mver  mw  a  bappy  couple  yet,  without  thinking  that 
<">•  ef  the  paitiee  might  hava  dons  better.** 


^  I  am  positively  resolved  against  a  sportsman,**  said 
Eleanor ;  <*  for  it  must  be  tiresome  remaining  a  discon- 
solate widow  at  home  all  winter,  except  during  a  hard 
fhMt.  Members  of  Parliament  also  shall  be  blackballed 
on  ray  list,  because  they  annually  abscond  from  their 
fomilies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.*' 

«l  shall  endeavour  to  loee  my  eleetlon,"   said  Sir 
Alfred,  drily. 

'<  It  would  be  much  betUr  if  you  did,"  replied  Blea- 
nor,  laughing.  '<  I  have  so  often,  during  my  long  ex" 
perience,  been  disappointed,  when  gentlemen  who  had  a 
prodigious  reputation  for  cleverness  got  into  Parliament, 
and  were  expected  to  be  great  orators,  t  generally  watch 
for  their  maiden  speeches,  expecting  a  blaze  of  eloquencci 
and  seldom  see  more  than  this : — *  An  honourable  mem« 
her,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn— Sir  Alfred  Douglas, 
we  believo— eaid  a  few  words,  which  were  inaudible 
under  the  gallery.' " 

Matilda  stole  a  look  fkom  her  drawing  at  Sir  Alfred, 
and  a  brilliant  smile  illuminated  her  countenance,  while 
she  watched  to  discover  how  he  bore  her  cousin's  raillery. 
It  waa  instantly  evident  that  he  had  not  been  prcvioualy 
aware  she  waa  present,  and  that  her  appearance  at  Bar- 
nard Castle  was  no  lem  interesting  than  unexpected ;  for 
he  started  when  her  eye  caught  his,  made  a  few  hasty 
steps  forward,  and  actually  coloured  with  astonishment 
and  pleasure 

Matilda  had  not  believed  it  was  possible  for  any  event 
in  life  to  cause  him  so  much  agitation  as  he  testified  at 
that  moment ;  and  her  own  was  not  les^ 
She  had  often  blamed  herself  for  wasting  time  on  the 
remembrance  of  one  whoee  absence  was  in  itself  a  mark 
of  indifference ;  and  general  report  had  led  her  to  believe 
him  so  entirely  changed,  that,  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
well-exercised  and  well-principled  mind,  Matilda  had 
resolutely  crushed  out  of  her  heart  every  thought  that 
could  endanger  her  peace.  She  had  ceased  to  think  of 
him  except  as  an  interesting  acquaintance,  in  whose  con- 
versation there  had  been  a  degree  of  intellectual  fire  and 
vigour  never  equalled  by  any  one  since ;  and  she  now 
resolved  not  hastily  to  believe  what  her  heart  and  her 
hopes  suggested. 

"You  see  Sir  Alfred  is  very  constant,**  whispered 
Eleanor  to  her  cousin,  when  a  noise  of  talking  prevented 
the  possibility  of  her  being  heard. 

"  How  !**  exclaimed  Matilda,  starting. 

"Did  yon  not  observe,  when  I  threatened  never  to 
marry  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  immediately  wished 
to  lose  his  election.    Nothing  could  be  more  decided." 

<<  What  a  salutary  leason  for  me,  to  diatrust  my  own 
impressions  !**  thought  Matilda. 

Matilda's  mind  became  calm,  in  proportion  as  she  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  herself  that  Sir  Alfred's  had  been 
an  almost  boyish  fancy,  when  she  waa  acarcely  yet  grown 
up,  but  that  now  he  had  probably  seen  many  superior  to 
herself,  and  could  not  long  continue  to  feel  the  interest  in 
her  which,  for  a  moment,  he  betrayed ;  and,  being  re- 
solved, at  least,  to  think  on  the  subject  no  more,  she  again 
endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  gay  absurdities  of 
Mr  Grant,  who  had  a  sort  of  laiaser  alter  in  his  convers- 
ation, wliich  rendered  him  infinitely  diverting. 

**  How  very  handsome  your  poodle  looks  to-day,  Mim 
Pita-Patrick  !  Is  it  true  that  you  have  Blanco  bathed 
every  morning  in  Eau  de  Cologne  ?  His  coat  is  really 
as  smooth  and  white  aa  floaa  silk.  What  an  acquisition 
he  would  be  at  those  taverns  in  London,  where  a  dog  is 
made  to  walk  round  the  table  during  dinner,  that  the 
company  may  all  wipe  their  knlvee  and  forks  on  bis 
back  I*' 

"Mr  Grant,"  replied  Eleanor,  in  a  remonstrating 
voice,  *^  I  generally  make  a  point  of  /rytiy  to  believe 
what  you  tell  me.'* 

"  Well,  so  you  ought !  T  appeal  to  Sir  Alfred  if  that 
is  not  the  case.  Douglas,  j^ou  have  seen  it  done  fifty 
times  ?" 

"  Not  above  twenty,"  replied  the  Baronet,  ironically ; 
"  and  I  alwaya  contrived  to  have  the  advantage  over  every 
body  elsc^  beanse  IdoubUd  up  the  tail  /"  « 

Is  notJSirjAlfred^th^'moderof  a  hero  ?    The 
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dialogue  which  follows  looks  very  like  a  morn- 
ing conversation^  truly  reported.  If  it  possess 
little  of  the  point  and  brilliance  with  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Sheridan  have  gratuitously  in- 
vested their  imaginary  conversations  of  fashion- 
ables^ it  has  far  more  vraisemblance, 

"  A  propas,  have  no  new  marriages  come  out  lately  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Susan  Danvers  $  '^they  are  few  and  far 
between  at  present." 

*'  I  refer  you  to  Mr  Grant  for  the  last  assortment  of 
gossip,"  replied  Eleanor ;  "  he  telegraphs  Edinburgh 
for  all  the  events  that  have  or  ought  to  have  occurred 
there,  and  has  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  newest  matches 
on  hand." 

"  Every  one  quite  certain^**  added  he,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
cision. ^'  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is^  that  I  am 
not  on  the  list  myself." 

This  was  said  with  his  usual  careless  off-hand  tone, 
in  which  Matilda  traced  nothing  but  total  indifference ; 
yet  Eleanor  instantly  coloured,  giving  a  little  conscious 
laugh,  and  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  head,  which  would 
have  been  infinitely  amusing  to  any  one  less  truly  inter- 
ested in  all  her  feelings  than  her  cousin,  who  regretted 
to  observe  Miss  Fitz-Patrick  so  blindly  unaware  of  the 
cliange  which  had  evidently  arisen  in  her  former  lover. 

<'  I  am  told,"  said  Miss  Charlotte  Clifford,  "  that 
there  are  nine-and-thirty  marriages  on  the  tapis  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  Suppose  we  make  the  fortieth !"  exclaimed  Mr 
Grant,  eagerly. 

"  Now,  Charlotte,  what  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Eleanor, 
laughing;  "this  is  rather  a  public  declaration,  cer- 
tainly !" 

**  I  generally  propose  to  every  young  lady  during  her 
first  season,  if  I  am  sure  of  being  refused,  because  then 
she  can  boast  with  truth  of  having  rejected  somebody." 

"  But  that  happens  to  Charlotte  every  day  !  We 
know  of  at  least  a  dozen  last  winter,  and  I  only  wonder 
what  would.be  good  enough — ^peers,  officers,  authors, 
travellers! — she  must  be  waiting  for  a  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion !" 

Lady  Susan  now  drew  her  chair  forward  and  assumed 
an  aspect  of  the  deepest  attention,  while  Mr  Grant,  with 
a  degree  of  gravity  and  importance  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, drew  out  from  his  pocket  a  numerous  collection  of 
old  letters.  "  Are  we  quite  among  friends  ?"  said  he, 
carefully  turning  over  several  papers.  "  The  strictest 
secrecy  must  be  observed.  Douglas,  pray  step  aside, 
because  you  are  such  a  gossip  that  my  news  will  be 
repeated  all  over  the  country  by  to-morrow,"    • 

"  I  don't  care  who  marries,  provided  nobody  marries 
me !"  replied  Sir  Alfred,  looking  acddentaUy  towards 
Eleanor. 

"  I  publish  the  banns  of  nuitrimony,  then,  between 
Miss  Brown  and  Mr  Smith — ^that  is  positive,  having 
been  declared  Ust  week  !" 

'^  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Lady  Susan,  anxiously. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  very  excellent  people,  I  dare 
say,  and  extremely  suitable  !** 

**  There  was  a  Miss  Brown,  or  White,  or  Grey,  or 
some  such  colour,  that  I  remember  once  rather  admiring 
and  bringing  into  fashion  at  Cheltenham,"  said  Colonel 
Pendarvis ;  "  but  it  was  nearly  two  years  ago,  so  she 
must  be  quite  passee  now." 

'^  For  my  part,  I  hate  new  beauties !"  observed  Mr 
Grant,  with  an  arch  look  at  his  cousin.  Lady  Susan. 
"  I  never  thoroughly  admire  any  face  till  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  for  eight  or  ten  years." 

*'  Pshaw,  Mr  Grant !  now  tell  us  of  somebody  whose 
name,  at  least,  we  know,"  continued  she,  impatiently. 
"  What  does  it  signify  to  me  whether  such  people  aa 
these  marry  or  not  ?" 

'^  But,  Lady  Susan,  if  those  in  whom  you  are  inter- 
ested unil  not  marry,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  Let  me  see- 
the list  is  only  begun !  A  brother  of  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden*s  half-sister — ^that 
IS  important  I — ^we   are  getting  into   high   life  now ! 

Lady  Susan  Dan oh  !  pardon  me  ! hem — 

not  yet  announced— —hem'— splendid  alliance—- hem 


^im—magiiifieent  fioUlenients  and 


long  attachment- 
jewels" 

"  Ah,  Mr  Grant !  this  is  not  fau  !  you  are  become  a 
fortune-teller  rather  than  a  newsmonger,"  intermptod 
Eleanor. 

At  length  a  dressing  bell  rung,  and  the  whole  party 
were  dispersing  to  prepare  for  dinner,  when  Matilda 
hastily  stooped  down  to  collect  some  of  her  drawiDt; 
materials,  which  had  been  scattered  on  the  floor  by 
Lady  Susan*s  dogs.  Supposing  her  to  be  gone,  Colonel 
Pendarvis  eagerly  asked,  in  accents  of  admiration,  who 
she  was ;  and  before  Matilda  could  emerge  from  conceal- 
ment, to  effect  an  escape,  Eleanor  drew  a  sketch  which 
evidently  pointed  out  to  her  own  admirers  in  what  light 
she  wished  them  to  consider  the  originaL 

^'  A  cousin  of  mine  !  quite  a  saint,  and  very  blue ! 
You  have  heard  of  my  aunt.  Lady  Howard,  who  is  a 
perfect  Polyglott  of  languages  ? — speaks  Latin  fluently, 
could  tell  if  there  be  a  dot  too  many  in  Dr  Poraon  s 
essays,  and  asks  gentlemen  whether  they  prefer  the 
plays  of  Eur^ides  or  Sophodes.  Her  daughter  is 
exactly  such  another — ^teaches  Sunday  schools,  and  is 
quite  in  the  good  line.  If  you  ask  her  to  dance  a  quad- 
nlJe,  she  will  answer  with  a  text ;  and  only  last  week  I 
saw  her  mooning  at  the  window  ao  long  in  the  evening 
that  she  is  evidently  trying  to  count  whether  the  stars 
are  an  odd  or  an  even  number." 

Colonel  Pendarvis  shrunk  into  the  farthest  oomer  of 
the  sofii,  and  put  up  a  screen,  as  if  he  were  seddns  pro- 
tection from  such  a  terrific  bdng  as  Matildaheard 
herself  described.  Lord  Alderfoy  turned  up  his  eyes 
with  contempt.  Major  Foley  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  horror,  and  Sir  Alfred  calmly  fixed  his  penetrating 
eyes  on  the  heire68*s  laughing,  triumphant  countenance. 

"  I  deny  the  whole  indictment,  Eleanor  !"  said  Ma- 
tilda, rising  when  she  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
avoid  being  produced,  though  the  necessity  for  comiug 
so  unexpectedly  forward  covered  her  with  confusioo. 
Her  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  animation,  her  transpa- 
rent complexion  glowed  with  more  than  its  usual  bril- 
liancy, and  an  expression  of  modest  sensibility  added  a 
charm  to  her  countenance  which  nothing  oonld  have 
excelled  Hastily  gliding  out  of  the  room,  she  merely 
whispered  to  Eleanor,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach — 
"  Defend  me  from  a  candid  friend !  You  deserve  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a  libel !" 

So  completely  had  the  heiress's  suitors  understood 
their  cue,  from  what  Eleanor  said  of  her  cousin,  that 
not  one  in  the  number  ventured  to  express  the  admira- 
tion which  could  not  but  be  felt  by  them  all,  at  her 
graceful  appearance,  except  Mr  Grant,  who  exdaimed, 
with  his  usual  independence  of  thinking  and  speaking— 

"  Look  to  your  laurels,  Miss  Fitz-Patrick !  I  always 
maintained  there  was  no  one  fit  to  draw  in  a  curricle 
with  you,  except  Miss  Howard,  and  I  think  so  still.** 

There  are^  we  think,  revelations  in  this  fic- 
tion which  only  a  female  writer  could  make. 
They  are  touched  with  pathos  and  extreme  delU 
cacy,  and  ought  to  be  taken  home  by  all  young 
ladies  as  solemn  warnings  and  gentle  counsels, 
if  they  would  shun  those  terrible  evils  which 
crush  the  life  out  of  some  young  hearts,  and 
harden  others  into  worldly,  selfish  petrifactions, 
or  translate  Miss  Adelaide  Montagues  into  Mrs 
Admiral  Mactartans.  Many  ladies,  in  the  course 
of  painful  personal  observation,  could,  we  ap« 
prebend,  tell  a  tale  very  like  the  following : — 

Matilda  had  been  frequently  warned  that  it  is  custo- 
maiy,  in  the  present  day,  among  many  gentlemen,  along 
with  the  most  marked  attention,  Uf  make  such  snigma- 
tical  speeches  to  young  ladie%  as  may  either  mean  a  pto- 
festion  of  attachment,  or  a  declaration  of  indifference, 
according  as  they  are  understood.  She  had  aooMtimes 
even  laughed  at  instances  which  were  related  to  her  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which  this  can  be  done ;  but  jet  she 
became  aware,  that,  in  all  cases  of  unhappy  self-deception, 
howeTcr  justified  by  circumstances,  the  lady  must  bear 
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the  blime  if  wdl  as  the  loiToir.    Many  of  her  own 
friends  hul  beoi  fatally  deoetyed  into  a  permanent  loea  of 
happincM,  by  patting  the  construction  which  leemed  to 
be  intended  upon  nich  treacherona  ezpreadons  and  eqnU 
too]  amdoet    .    .    •    •    .    Matilda  could  not  but  at 
this  momeat  reflect  upon  an  incident  which  deeply  im. 
prmcd  her  ovn  mind  two  yean  before  with  a  coneeioua- 
nesa  of  the  danger  there  may  be  in  implicitly  truiting  to 
anf  sneh  aeddental  attentioni  at  are  met  with  frequently 
in  soctetf.    Walking  one  day  along  Queen  Stnel  with 
keriiriflBii^  Min  Adelaide  MontaguOy  who  was  then  not 
Bflch  older  than  herself,  they  aoddentally  saw  Colonel 
Pendanii  riding  past  on  horseback ;  but,  immediately  on 
•berrinf  them,  he  reined  in  his  beautiful  steed,  and  rade 
vp.   It  was  Ade]aide*s  first  winter,  during  which  she 
had  been  a  reigning  beauty  of  the  season,  and  the  Col- 
ooeTi  sasidoitics  were  so  conspicuous  and  incessant,  that 
ererf  tea-table  in  Edinburgh  settled,  without  delay,  ex- 
Ktly  hoir  much  a^year  he  had,  or  expected  to  have,  as 
well  as  the  day  on  which  his  marriage  was  certainly  to 
take  place.    On  the  morning  which  Matilda  now  remem- 
bered, Adelaide's  eyea  sparkled  with  animation  at  this 
unexpected  rencontre,  and  the  handsome  Colonel  spoke 
io  a  tone  fall  of  riracity  and  pleasure. 

"  His  Montague !  quite  delighted  to  see  you  !  What 
a  dianniBg  day !  I  am  in  perfect  despair !  Our  maivh- 
ia;  orden  are  eome  for  to^^norrow,  and  I  go  with  the 
dm  detadiBcnL  We  are  all  breaking  our  hearts^  I  as- 
raie  700. .  Bat  one  consolation  is,  that  the  headquarten 
art  to  be  at  Brighton  !  Anything  rather  than  Inland ! 
Afropot,  you  will  be  diverted  to  hear  that  our  spare 
n^  ia  fiairly  caught  by  your  friend.  Miss  Wentworth. 
Tn  afiatd  ii*s  a  loet  case.  Good  morning !  My  best 
refardi  to  Lady  Montague  and  your  sister.'* 

When  Adelaide  had  acted  over  all  the  surprise  and  in- 

difaenee  which  were  suitable  to  the  occasion,  she  took  a 

miiinf  faieveU  of  the  llToly  Colonel,  and  hastened  on. 

Matilda  felt  her  companion's  arm  weigh  more  heavily 

upon  ben  as  they  proceeded,  while  the  lew  remarks  she 

made  feaisined  unanswered,  till,  at  last,  she  stole  one 

single  gisDoe  at  Adelaide's  fkce,  and  saw  the  consuming 

»Hauh  wbich  was    painted    there.      Miss    Montague 

liJentiy  sad  rapidly  presssd  her  hand,  when  they  reached 

bone,  and  vanished    into    her    mother's  house;   but 

^atiUa  nerer  afterwards  foigot  that  expression  of  mute 

^ttprodency,  and  when,  in  society,,  she  heard  the  f re- 

qncntly  repeated  « wonder"  how  very  soon  Adelaide 

M«tape*B  looks  had  «gone  off,"  and  the  constantly 

'Qientcd  witticism,  declaring  that  she  now  only  deserved 

^  lut  syllable  of  her  name»  <•  j^iufe,"  that  scene  recurred 

te  hertboagbts,  and  ahe  could  neither  wonder  nor  smile ; 

tboofh,  60m  that  hour,  it  became  forcibly  impressed 

M  ber  mind  how  many  might  have  fallen  the  unsus- 

PKted  victims  of  a   too  ready  belief  in  the  appannt 

preference  which  may  now  be  shewn,  in  accordance  with 

J«  naages  of  society  ;  but  the  real  faUacy  of  which  she 

Wt  that  it  was  well  for  herself  to  know.     It  had  in- 

^^nited  Matilda  much  that  morning  accidentally  to  wit- 

f  ^  fint  meeting  which  took  place  between  them 

>wrards— .Cohmel  Pendarvis,  (now  a  suitor  of  the 

^as,)  with  a  polite   and   graceful  bow,  expressing 

ba  leai   that  Miss  Montague  might  not  do   him  the 

*«onr  to  recollect  that  he  formerly  enjoyed  the  plea- 

">«  of  knowing  her,  and  Adelaide's  equally  well-bred 

2^y,  tbat  she  perfbetly  remembered  long  ago  having 

««  introdneed    to  him;   yet   Matilda  could  not  but 

•we  also  the  bitter  smile  which  followed  his  retreat, 

*»»  be  bowed  himself  off:   and  earnestly   did    she 

B0V  derive  and  pray  that  such  feelings  as  those  of  her 

'nnd  were  at  that  moment  might  never  be  her  own. 

Tbe  next  tale  ie  equally  sad,  if  not  much  more 
PUflfnl ;  for  a  nobler  nature  is  crushed  and  de- 
J^oyed.  Dr  Murray,  the  parish  priest,  has,  for 
^<  companion  and  housekeeper^  an  affectionate 
vid  tinple-ninded  old  maiden  sister — a  truly 
■^^wd  sort  of  a  creature  ;"  as  those  in  whom 

Innocence  is  nature's  wisdom 
•«  often  contemptuously    called.      We  like 
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Miss  Murray  vastly ;  and  admire  and  love  ker 

creed. 
Miss  Murray's  creed  was  umple  in  the  extreme,  yet 

it  influenced  her  whole  oondnet,  and  directed  all  ahe  said. 

Though  unable,  liko  many  more  showy  Chriatianfl,  to 
talk  fluently,  ahe  acted  on  all  occasions  with  invariable 
consistency.  She  could  not  give  a  theoretical  sum- 
mary of  regions  duty,  but  she  was  a  living  model  of  ito 
practice.  She  would  have  fiuled  in  sketehmg  a  system- 
atic outline  of  doctrine,  but  she  existed  in  the  exerciso 
of  prayer,  and  of  that  charity  which  tldnketh  no  evil, 
while,  with  the  Scriptures  almost  constantly  in  her 
hand,  ahe  continually  either  studied  its  pages,  or  medi- 
tated in  her  own  simple  way  on  its  contents.  Miss 
Murray  had,  from  the  very  first,  deUberatoly  and  cheer- 
fully made  up  her  mind  to  incur  the  odium  of  remaining 
an  old  maid  ;  for,  though  her  manners,  wbich  were  simple 
and  pleasing,  attracted  an  unusual  portion  of  ^od-will 
in  society,  her  appearanoe  was  nnprepossessmg,  and 
she  anticipated  no  probability  of  exciting  a  permanent 
interest  in  any  one  to  whom  her  happiness  could  have 
been  safely  confided. 

The  conclusions  of  her  own  good  sense  had  been 
hastened,  however,  bya£unily  circumstance,  so  traeical 
in  itself,  that  the  lesson  of  experience  and  caution  which 
it  gave  seemed  to  have  been  burnt  into  her  mind  with 
indelible  characters.     She  had  once  possessed  an  elder 
sister  in   whom  her  heart  delighted,   and   who   was 
adorned  with  every  attractive  quality  in  which  she  felt 
conscious  of  being  herself  deficient.     Returning  home 
one  day,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  she  flew,  as 
was  her  custom,  to  Jane's  room,  and  entered  it  unno- 
ticed.    There  she  was  startled  and  shocked  to  observe 
her  usually  gay  and  animated  companion  immovably 
seated  in  the  comer  of  a  distant  sofa,  with  pallid  cheek 
and  quivering  lip,  while  her  eyes  were  fastened  on  a 
visting  card  in  her  hand,  which  she  seemed  unable 
to  cease  contemplating.    It  might  have  appeared  to  a 
mere  observer  as  iif,  in  that  small  object,  there  could  be 
Httle  to  raise  intense  emotion,  for  it  contained  no  more 
than  the  words — "  Mr  Andrew  Falconer,  P.P.C. ;"  yet 
these  few  solitary  letters  were  the  source  of  deep  and 
heart-breaking  sorrow.    They  spoke  of  years  which  had 
been  passed  in  deceitful  hope.    They  told  of  confidence 
misplaced ;  and  they  were  a  memorial  of  former  pleasures, 
never  more  to  be  remembered  without  the  anguish  <^ 
blighted  affection.    Among  many  admirers  Jane  distin- 
guished only  one,  whose  incessant  attentions  and  devoted 
anxiety  to  please  seemed  to  her  vounff  and  confiding  heart 
a  sufficient  proof  of  sincerity,  though  no  explicit  declar- 
ation of  attachment  had  pledged  his  honour.     His  pro- 
fessional emolumento  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  com- 
petence, and  he  depended  for  wealth  on  the  whim  of  a 
rich  and  aged  aunt,  whose  tyranny  and  caprice  suf- 
ficiently accounted,  in  Jane's  estimation,  for  delay. 
Meantime,  every  day  and  every  hour  bore  witness  to 
Mr  Falconer's  sssiduities — he  was  the  companion  of  her 
wallcs— her  escort  at  every  party— he  listened  with  in- 
tense interest   to   her   conversation — ^turned  over  the 
leaves  of  muedc  when  she  played,  and  sent  her  bouquets 
of  flowers  from  his  garden— whatever  she  read  he  read 
himself — and  when  she  visited  their  mutual  friends  in 
the  coimtiy,  he  followed  her  there  with  undiminished 
attention.      Many  years  had  thus  passed  away — ^the 
whole  lifetime  of  her  youth— and  not  a  doubt  ever 
occurred  to  Jane's  mind  of  lus  attadiment ;  when,  on 
the  previous  week,  he  carelessly  and  accidentally  men- 
tioned to  her  brother  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  to  be 
married.    The  card  which  he  left  that  morning  remained 
for  hours  in  her  hand. 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

Jane  Murray  had  what  is  called  spirit.  She  speedily 
roused  herself  up  to  meet  the  occasion ;  called  on  Mr 
Falconer's  mother  when  the  wedding  was  over,  congra- 
tulated his  sisters,  talked  of  the  event  with  her  usual 
vivacity  in  every  company,  and  apparently  smiled  and 
laughed  as  she  had  done  before;  but  The  Irwernese 
CoufieTy  which  "  adyertised"  the  ''  marriage  in  higli 
life"  of  Mr  Andrew  Falconer,  contained,  not  many 
months  afterwards,  an  announcement  which  few  would 
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]»▼«  mppOMd  to  bear  any  oonnexion  with  so  briHumt  an 
•Tent— the  death  of  Jane  Murray. 

These  we  consider  favourable  specimens   of 

Miss  Sinclair's  serioui  manner.    Her  brilliant 

scenes  are  developed  with  equal  taot.    The  ar. 

rival  of  Lady  Susan  Danvers  and  her  appendages 

Ja  thus  cleverly  managed. 

''Ah  I  Lady  Susan  DauTen  is  arrived  !**  cried  Elea- 
nor, aa  the  carriage  alowly  turned  round  a  broad  sheet  of 
f  rarsi  which  expanded  before  the  bouse.  *<  There  she  is, 
as  fay  and  fine  as  a  perfomer*s  wig*block,  starinf  out  of 
the  M'indow.  How  Mr  Grant  made  me  laugh  yesterday 
with  an  account  of  her  trarels  abroad,  when  she  refused 
to  marry  ever  so  many  ex-kings,  counts,  and  oardinaU  ! 
Poor  Lady  Susan  is  so  frequently  inyited  to  second-rate 
Edinburgh  parties,  on  account  of  her  rank  being  orna- 
mental, that  he  means  to  suggest  a  plan  for  her  being 
tst  out  by  thejobf  and  turning  an  honest  pennj  by  it.  In 
ordinary  dress  she  is  wotth  so  much— .in  diamonds  and 
feathers  double  the  nriiSe-^but,  when  she  keeps  her 
fatber*s  coroneted  carnage  waiting  at  the  door,  she  de- 
jorvee  any  money.** 

« It  is  said  that,  in  Mrs  Glasses  Receipt-Book,  or 
Hints  on  Etiquette,  I  forget  which,  you  may  find  a  pr^ 
icription  for  assembling  the  most  agreeable  dinner-party 
imaginablei  Get  a  lawyer  to  talk,  a  beauty  to  excite  in- 
terest, a  traTeller  to  tell  stories,  and  a  peer  to  gire  it 
icltU  i  but,  by  your  account.  Lady  Susan  might  lerTe  in 
nearly  all  tHese  capacities  at  once.** 

'*  io  she  does.  For  instancy  Lady  Montague,  our  op- 
posite neighbour,  gives  only  three  dinners  in  a  season, 
which  take  place  on  three  days  running ;  so,  my  great 
amusement  is  to  watch  her  party  arriving.  The  first 
day,  a  coronet  is  emblazoned  on  every  pannel ;  the  second 
day,  geatiemen*s  carriages  arrive  with  only  supporters ; 
and  the  third  day,  nothing  is  to  be  aeen  but  hackney- 
coaches  full  of  poor  relations ;  but  I  waa  amused  to  ob- 
serve that  Lady  Susan  is  always  present  at  the  whole  of 
them—first,  to  be  pleased  herself  at  the  great  party,  and 
then  that  she  may  gire  dignity  to  the  inferior  ones.** 

A  perfect  uproar  of  joy  took  place  between  Bleanor 
and  her  newly^irrived  risiter  wlien  they  met,  and  the 
barking  of  lap-dogs  was  scarcely  louder  or  more  vocife- 
rous tfeian  the  clamour  of  their  voices ;  while  compliments, 
inquiries^  rsproachesb  and  protestations  of  regard  were 
exchanged  in  rapid  and  animated  succession.  A  slight 
bow  of  recognition  was  all  that  Lady  Susan  bestowed 
apon  Miss  Howard,  followed  by  that  deliberate  stare  of 
a  cold  examining  eye,  which  is,  above  all  infiictlons,  the 
^ost  formidable  in  society  to  a  person  of  sensitive  feel- 
ings; therefore^  being  anxious  to  escape  from  notice 
which  was  so  little  conciliatory,  Matilda  gracefully  re- 
turned the  acknowledgement,  and  quietly  seated  herself 
by  the  fire. 

'*  How  v€ry  thin  you  are  become.  Lady  Susan  T*  ex- 
cbimed  Eleanor,  with  well-assumed  consternation ;  for 
she  knew  that  her  friend  lived  in  perpetual  vexation,  be- 
cause her  €fmib<mptniU  was  beyond  what  suited  with  any 
pretensions  to  young  ladyism.  **•  You  must  be  fed  up  in 
the  Highlands  for  the  credit  of  our  mountain  air,  and 
not  leave  Barnard  Castle  till  you  can  scarcely  get  out  at 
the  door." 

"  Bitn  obUgU  !  but  yo«  shall  positively  not  make  a 
prise-4kx  of  me.*' 

MatUda*s  attention  was,  in  the  meantime,  diverted 
from  the  scene  before  her,  by  a  perpetual  annoyance  from 
Lady  Susan's  three  little  Blenheim  spaniels»  which  were 
constantly  fighting  or  playing  under  the  table  where  she 
sat,  causing  such  a  vibration  as  occasionally  threatened 
the  total  overthrow  of  her  drawing  materiala,  till,  at 
length,  one  of  them  began  barking  so  violently,  that  fur« 
ther  conversation  became  utterly  impossible. 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Howard,**  said  Lady  Susan,  affec 
edly  (  ^  my  darling  Tiny  cannot  bear  to  be  looked  at** 

^  What  a  modest  dog  I**  exclaimed  Matilda,  unable  to 
help  laughing ;  *<  but  she  is  certainly  a  great  beauty.** 

«  Yes,**  said  £leaaor»  **  Tiny  has  quite  the  air  of  a  dog 
of  fashion,  and  inch  a  friendly  way  of  putting  her  pa\r 


upon  my  arm^  as  If  she  rcallycould  speak,  andM  Mi» 
thing  confidential  to  say.** 

«*  Dear  little  crsalnras  f  they  «rB  very  attae1iiii| ! 
Positively  Tiny  beeomeeao  aseUncholy  during  my  abttnci 
that  Daatelle  and  I  take  it  by  turns  now  to  renwia  st 
home  from  church  en  alternate  Sundays,  that  she  sny 
not  be  dulL** 

A  long  cottvenatioB  ensued  between  the  two  frieodi 
on  the  good  qualities  of  their  respective  pets^  wliils  is. 
numerable  aoeodoies  were  told  of  their  sagacity  ind 
affection.    Dogs,  long  since  deosased,  wen  remeinbeRl 
and  deplored  with  melancholy  regret ;  and  the  inftraitia 
and  distempers  of  others  still  living  were  demribed  sod 
lamented,  with  expressions  of  intersst  and  pity  which 
might  hiive  been  applied  to  their  dearest  frisnds  in  sioii- 
lar  circumstancse.    The  medical  treatment  of  their  osb* 
plaints  was  anxiously  considered,  the  variety  of  tbdr 
tastes  discussed,  and  many  unpleasant  endnranect  they 
each  boasted  of  having  put  up  with  from  the  canine  nee, 
which  would  have  caused  a  fellow-creature  to  be  banished 
with  disgust  from  their  sltting-roome.     In  short,  it  sp- 
peered  as  if  the  two  ladies  b«d  formed  a  conspiracy  (s 
render  dogs,  at  letat  equal  to  mankind,  if  not  snperior. 
Before  the  endless  subject  seemed  mora  thaa  begnm  the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  head  appeared,  exhibitini 
an  expression  of  laughing  aninmtlon,  which  Mahllo 
might  have  vainly  attempted  to  copy. 
'-  A  dinner-party  in  Barnard  Caatle  briogt  oot 
all  the  characters  in  their  diffSerent  and  con. 
trosted  parta ;  and  ia,  we  think,  a  strictly  fair, 
aa  well  aa  a  clever  piece  of  repreaentatioa  and 
dialoipie..     Matilda  entera  the   drawing-room, 
and  joins  the  gay  assembled  party,  having  ]ust 
been  consoling  poor  Nanny,  the  suspected  wait. 
ing-maid,  who  ia  going   distracted   under  the 
odium  of  the  ehargev  of  purlokuDg   triokeU 
brought  against  her. 

Lively  groups  were  scattered  about  the  room,  ili 
apparently  animated  by  tibe  highest  apirita;  and  she 
looked  around  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  indivldml 
wi^  whom  she  felt  sufficiently  accuainted  to  place  he^ 
self;  but  all  were  already  engaged,  or  else  eoniparatire 
strangers,  and  Bleanor  waa  so  surrounded  by  her  satel- 
lites as  to  be  quite  unapproachable ;  therefore,  feeiiflg 
very  much  Kke  some  peraon  who  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds  and  belonged  to  nobody,  Matilda  quietly  gli<)ed 
into  a  chair  as  near  her  cousin  as  poMible,  and  begsn 
examininff  a  wdume  of  prints,  to  diminiah  the  awkwara- 
ness  of  sitting  alone  and  unnoticed.     Meantime)  she 
stole  an  intelligent  glance  around,  to  observe  what  vu 
passing,  and  felt  as  completely  eti  fait  in  reading  the 
plot  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and  as  far  removed  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  it,  as  if  she  had  been  seated  in 
a  side-box  at  the  Open.     Lady  Montague  and  Mn 
Clifibrd  appeared  to  be  in  deep  and  consequential  con- 
ference, probably  compering  the  relative  pneee  of  their 
milliners*  bills,  or  else  oneh  praising  her  own  daorhter 
in  a  confidential  tone  to  the  other,  and  boasting  of  the 
brilliant  talents  and  prospects  of  their  respective  sons. 
Sir  Richard  occupied  the  whole  fire,  which  was  lar^ge 
enough  to  have  roasted  an  ox ;  but  he  contrived  to  spread 
himself  entirely  over  it,  holding  by  the  button  Dr  Mur- 
ray, to  whom  he  was  eagerly  demonstrating  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  politics.     Mr  Grant  had  placed  hinndf  beside 
Miss  Murray,  and  seemed  for  once  to  be  tadkine  gravely 
and  in  earnest,  with  a  degree  of  respectfbl  deference 
towards  his  aged  companion,  which,  in  Matilda^s  estuna* 
tion,  did  him  honour.     Eleanor  continued  to  be  hemmed 
in  bv  a  cordon  of  beanx^  each  of  whom  eeemed  to  rival 
all  the  others  in  the  brilliancy  of  hia  own  aalUes,  and  ix 
the  readiness  of  his  laughter  at  hers.    Not  far  off  was  i 
contrast  to  this  noisy  coterie.     Sir  Alfred  Douglas  ha^ 
retired  to  a  distant  oomer  of  the  room,  exterfiaily  in  \ 
state  of  suspended  animation,  though  mxk  niMooseioa 
knitting  of  his  brow  aeemed  to  indicate  thsU  hia  mind  a 
the  moment  was  not  so  inactive  aa  his  body.     His  eve 
were  half  dosed,  and  overshadowed  by  the  dark  dustez 
of  his  hair ;  his  head  was  thrown  bade ;  hia  anas  folded 
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ud  hti  kfp  tMehad  out  to  thdr  ftiUMi  ezteni,  ao  (bftt 
Matilda  eoald  hsn  laughed  to  tee  how  impregnAbly  he 
had  fortified  himaelf  aAinat  the  posribUitjr  of  being 
inradad  b/  tnj  one.  Before  long,  howerer,  ehe  had 
reaion  to  inspect  that  her  estimate  of  fashionable  intre* 
nditTins  too  low,  for  Mias  Charlotte  OUfford  eridentijr 
intended,  bjr  a  daring  enterprise,  to  eany  the  ootworks ) 
and  she  was  amused  to  obeerve,  when  Sir  Alfred  first 
baeaaie  awiie  of  that  yonng  ladjls  approach,  a  moment- 
uj  amOe  that  glittend  onlj  in  his  eyee,  and  the  aly 
bmnoor  with  which  he  obaerred  the  prooeediugs  of  his 
nnexpceted  asBsilant. 

''What  an  enchantiiig  day  this  was,  Sir  Alfred !'> 
Bid  she,  dropping  accMentally  into  A  neighboaring 
eUr. 
"Indsedl  I  am  ghul  it  pleased  yon.'* 
''Ofcooneitdid!  We  had  a  west  wind  and  ganshine 
aflday." 

'^  Had  «e  I  Now,  who  noticed  all  that  ?  Ton  neyer 
mid  have  obsBred  so  mneh  yonrself  ?*' 

''lam  half  dead,  Sir  Alfred,  this  nu>ning,  with  the 
&%!»  of  riding  to  Oaelfield." 
"I  can't  help  it  r 

"  Was  that  a  now  hritsehka  yon  came  in  iliia  mom* 
ing?  What  a  Taiiety  of  equipages,  I  imtol^  yen  have  1 
Pnj,  tell  me  how  many  ?'* 

"  I  shall  haye  them  oonnted  some  day,  and  let  yon 
httw." 
"Do  yoQ  mean  to  hmt  at  Melton  this  year  ?'* 
'^Ko!    Do  you?" 

"  Pshaw,  Sir  Alfred  !  what  nonsense  yon  talk  !'* 
"Merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  that  I  may  be  as 
Afferent  as  posatble  from  yoik*' 

"Now  that  is  quite  polite  and  proper  I  I  shall  re* 
IMst  what  you  hare  said  to  every  person  in  the  house « 
Imaue  dvil  tpeechee  are  not  supposed  to  be  your  forte. 
How  agraeable  it  always  makes  people  when  they  go  to 
tbi  Continents 
"  Y<nt  have  newer  been  there,  I  beliere  ?'* 
''No !  hot  I  hawe  a  oonsin*german  at  Paris.  By  the 
wa7,  one^eoosins-GsrsMn  should  aU  oeme  from  Vienna 
or  Dresden.** 

"  Yov  geography  is  all  astray.  Miss  Clifford !  Did 
pn  ne?er  hear  that  Dresden  n  in  China  ?  I  am  sure 
7^  might  know  better,  when  we  dine  ewery  day  off 
Dreadeii  China.** 

"  So  we  do !  Hew  weiy  strange  that  J^^^^Ajfnpds, 
J9Q  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr  Orant,  who  can 
pio^  any  two  people  that  be  pleases  to  be  related,  was 
abewing  ns  this  morning  that  you  are  actually  a  Sootoh 
ouin  of  Eloanor*SL** 

""How  glad  she  must  be !  Miss  Fits-Patrick  has 
WDething  tioto  to  boast  of.** 

''  Yes !  she  will  probably  inscribe  on  her  tombstone, 
'Here  lies  the  cousin  of  Sir  Alfred  DougUs.^  Talking 
of  that,  did  you  admire  Pere  U  Chaise  ?** 

"  I  am  not  rery  apt  to  admire,**  answered  he,  tiuu- 
^s  laughing  eye  towards  Mias  Charlotte  herself; 
^  til  lien,*  as  liord  Byron  says,   '  but  nought  ad- 

ThoQgh  the  repartee  of  Sir  Alfred  often  sa. 
^n,  as  we  think,  more  of  flippant  impertinence 
^  polished  wit,  we  alloir  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
^t»  the  attentions  of  the  Miss  Charlotte 
Clifords  of  high  life.  Yet  Sir  Alfred's  style  is 
^  bad  that,  were  he  not  Miss  Sinclair's  fayour- 
He  model  of  gentlemen,  lowers,  and  M.P/s.,  we 
"luHild  consider  him  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

^ov  for  a '  specimen  of  the  table-talk  and 
Ubls.twaddle  of  the  dinner  party.  With  some 
blunders  and  difficulty,  they  get  themselves 
trraaged,  and  as  muJi  in  heraldic  order  as 
poesible. 

MaUlda  found  herself  seated  next  to  Sir  Colin  Pktcher. 
^die  was  Sir  Alfred  Douglas ;  but,  as  no  attempt  had 
ottQ  made  on  his  pert  to  approach  her,  she  at  oaoe 
^'^'naaU  on  eaceoiaging  the  conwictlon  of  his  indilfer. 


enee^  and  on  praserwing  l^her  own  by  the  consdonsnsss  of 
his. 

"  No  one  will  wentnre  into  this  chair  between  us,*'  ob- 
served Eleanor,  who  never  took  the  head  of  her  own 
tabl^,  and  placed  herself  now  within  one  of  her  cousin. 
*<  Your  learned  reputation  has  caused  quite  a  panic  among 
the  gentlemen  !  only  think,  we  have  been  laughing  for 
an  hour  at  the  terror  poor  Colonel  Pendarvis  is  in  V* 

Matilda  was  surprised  at  the  audacity  with  which  the 
heiress  alluded  to  her  own  misrepresentations  x  but, 
though  it  did  cost  her  an  effort,  she  resolved  to  preserve 
her  good-hnmour,  and  tried  to  change  the  subject  imme* 
diatdy— 

**  Eleanor !  if  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  which  ladies 
had  formerly  in  France,  of  choosing  what  gentleman 
shall  sit  next  to  them  at  dinner,  I  wonder  if  we  Could 
agree  whom  to  summon  now.** 

'<  Mr  Orant,  of  course,**  said  that  gentleman,  inserting 
himself  into  the  empty  space.  <*  Are  not  your  utmost 
wishes  anticipated  ?'* 

Both  ladies  smiled  a  gradoos  assent. 
...  . 

<'  Now,  Mr  Grant,  there  is  a  laugh  in  yonr  eye  that 
telb.me  yon  are  going  to  be  satirical ! — ^is  it  a  droll  te- 
mark  or  a  dry  observation  ?** 

*^  Let  me  try  the  droll  remark— hem  !.^what  shall  I 
say  ?— hem  !— .what  a  delightful  day  this  was!** 

<*  So  I  have  been  told  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  already* 
If  that  be  meant  for  a  aample  of  your  powers,  I  shall 
turn  to  Ijord  Alderby  on  my  other  side.  You  shall  be 
allowed  five  minutes  to  strike  out  something  new.** 

<*!  do  not  require  two  seconds.  Some  people  are 
obliged  to  search  their  minds  for  ideas ;  but  mine  rush 
out  like  a  pack  of  hounds  from  the  kennel  every  time 
ray  month  opens.  The  only  dilfieuity  is  to  keep  them 
back.'* 

'<  Then  pray  be  very  original  and  amusing  withont  a 
moment's  delay.** 

<*  In  your  company  that  is  not  difficult.'* 

<<  How  I  do  yon  think  me  so  easily  pleased  V 

*<  Quite  the  contrary  I-^^my  meaning  i%  that  I  need 
only  take  example  from  yourself.*' 

'<  Now,  that  is  the  only  tolerable  thing  yon  have  said 
for  a  century.  ,  I  perceive,  Mr  Grant,  that  your  wit  is  a 
mere  annual,  which  fiourishes  but  once  in  a  season.  Yon 
probably  )ive  at  the  rate  of  an  idea  a-year.  Be  sure  to 
set  down  that  last  good  saying  in  your  commonplace 
book  for  future  use.'* 

**  Perhaps  I  never  write  one." 

«  Impossible  I  every  human  being  does.  Did  you 
never  hear  Mra  Ramsbottom's  advice,  that  we  should  all 
( keep  a  dairy  for  the  cream  of  what  we  see.'  Why,  even 
my  maid  Pauline,  who  has  not  three  idea%  keeps  her 
jonmaL** 

**  What  a  literary  gem  it  must  be  !  I  could  form  a 
tolerably  correct  guess  of  the  subjects  recorded  therein—, 
a  list  of  her  true  lovers,  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  how 
many  gowns  Miss  Pitz-Patrick  ought  to  liave  left  off 
wearing.** 

<*  Now,  that  is  a  severe  hii  at  my  old  black  velvet. 
How  I  detest  mourning  1— all  my  cousins  and  relations 
may  depend  on  being  regretted,  if  they  oblige  me  to 
wear  black.  People  should  mourn  in  whiter  like  the 
Chinese.  One  thing  I  hSve  folly  made  up  my  mind 
about:  if  ever  I  am  in  a  wldow*s  bonnet,  to  wearsome 
pink  bows  under  it;  for  that  is  the  most  odious  dress  al- 
together that  has  ever  been  invented.** 

'*  So  it  is.  How  fortunate  for  me  that  I  shall  nsver 
live  to  behold  my  widow  in  full  costume  !** 

**  Not  unless  you  are  buried  alive.  But  tell  me  what 
yon  think  the  most  becomingof  all  dresses?** 

**  Black  velvet.** 

<<  That  is  a  proper  aminde  to  my  respectable  old  gown. 
Bat  now,  seriously,  Mr  Giant,  and  upon  your  vencityy 
what  do  you  think  ?** 

« I  never  was  half  eo  serious  upon  any  subject  before, 
as  in  declaring  that  every  lady  might  be  a  beauty,  in  my 
estimation,  if  she  would  wear  black  velvet  and  diamonds. 
I  give  you  no  credit  whatever  for  looking  well  in  them 
Lady  Susan  herself  would  be  quite  yoaag  and  handaoaas 
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in  lach  an  equipment;  but  shew  me  Ihe  beauty  who 
would  be  tolerable  in  a  Quaker^i  cap  ?'* 

^  I  shall  wear  one  to-morrow." 

*^  But  then,  perhaps,  I  may  give  out  that  your  cap  is 
set  at  me.'* 

<*No  one  would  beliere  it;  however,  fbr  your  com- 
fort, Miss  Murray  certainly  intends  to  do  so.  She  has 
been  watching  us  all  dinner-time ;  what  a  dear  old  dot  she 
jsr 

«<  Truly  excellent  indeed,**  replied  Mr  Grant,  with 
sudden  gravity.  *^  I  do  not  know  her  equal  in  the  world. 
Miss  Murray,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  drink  wine  ? 
How  I  wish  we  were  all  like  her  !** 

«  What  a  dull  respectable  world  it  would  be !— why, 
the  very  art  of  laughing  would  be  lost,  and  that  is  the 
only  faculty  we  possess  which  animals  do  not.'* 

<*  Philosophers  have  discovered  now,  that  laughter  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
a  very  unamiable  j/vipensity.  I  never  have  a  good 
opinion  of  people  who  indulge  in  it  much." 

<*  Then  take  the  oonsequencesi  Mr  Grant ;  for  I  shall 
not  do  more  than  imile  at  your  next  bon  mot,  if  it  be 
ever  so  good." 

*^  That  would  be  exceedingly  ungrateful ;  for  I  have 
laughed  heartily  at  many  of  yours,  when  they  were  none 
of  the  best.  But,  Miss  Fitz-Patrick,  you  are  not  pro- 
pei'ly  sensible  of  half  your  obligations  to  me.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  wore  out  an  entire  set  of  intellects  in 
trjing  to  understand  some  of  the  worst  puns  you  perpe- 
trated.'* 

'<  Did  I  ever  degrade  myself  to  punning  P**>impoisible ! 
—your  bill  is  protested." 

*'Well,  then,  I  danced  last  year  with  two  plain, 
elderly  misses  at  your  own  ball,  to  make  it  go  off  welL" 

*^Ahy  that  is  worth  mentioning  I—it  is  a  tolerable 
cheval  de  bataUle,  so  let  it  stand.  I  begin  to  blame  my 
self  for  not  having  sufficiently  appreciated  your  merits. 

**  Besides,  I  spoilt  a  good  ear  for  music  this  morning 
by  listening  to  your  attempts  on  the  flageoleL** 

*<  You  are  running  up  a  perfect  national  debt  against 
me.     How  flagrantly  ungrateful  I  have  been  !** 

Matilda^  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion by  her  brilliant  cousin,  is  astonished  to  see 
Dr  Murray  also,  with  all  his  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  eloquence,  acting  the  part  of  Dummy  in  this 
gay  society.    At  a  certain  stage  of  the  dinner — 

Eleanor,  with  that  laudable  ambition  which  she  often 
testified,  to  raise  her  dogs  on  a  level  with  herself,  sent 
for  a  second  supply  of  soup,  which  she  gave  to  Blanco; 
while  Lady  Susan,  not  to  be  outdone,  soon  idOterwards 
minced  down  carefully,  for  Tiny,  a  slice  of  Turkey 
which  Sir  Kichard  sent  for  her  own  consumption.  The 
dogs  being  hungry,  '*  licked  the  platter  dean,"  and  a 
footman,  in  haste,  put  Tiny's  plate  on  tiie  sideboard, 
from,  whence  Martin,  without  becoming  aware  of  any 
previous  destination,  transferred  it  to  Lord  Alderby. 
Matilda,  being  the  only  person  who  observed  this  over- 
sight, made  a  nasty  signal  for  the  objectionable  plate  to 
be  changed ;  but  die  coloured  with  confusion  to  observe 
the  astonishment  of  his  Lordship  at  her  unaccountable 
interference,  which  it  was  impossible  to  explain,  and 
she  could  not  but  think  afterwards  that  those  ladies 
who  blame  a  Roman  Emperor  for  promoting  his  horse 
above  human  nature,  should  look  at  home. 

It  is  an  equal  chance,  we  imagine,  that  this 
liok-trencher  anecdote  is  from  the  life. 
.  The  dinner  proceeds  with  great  spirit.  We 
know  not  whether  we  are  most  diverted  by  the 
hospitable  bustle  of  the  rather  ostentatious  Scot- 
tish host,  or  the  cross-fire  of  Sir  Colin  Fletcher, 
and  the  unhappy  Miss  Charlotte  ClilTord's  inde- 
fatigable, and  oft  frustrated  attempts  to  edge 
in  her  valuable  meteorological  observation  side- 
ways  or  anyways.  Matilda,  baffled  in  her  endea. 
voura  to  be  sociable,  and  to  contribute  her  mite 
to  the  conversation,  was  trying 


To  cover  her  defeat  by  a  spirited  attempt  at  engsgic^ 
Sir  Richard  in  converaation,  thou|^  he  was  so  engroned 
with  his  public  duties,  as  host,  tut  her  success  became 
laug^Uy  deficient.  Of  all  the  forlorn  hopes  that  any 
one  can  volunteer  upon,  none  is  more  desperate  than 
that  of  monopolizing  much  attention  from  a  hospitable 
country  gentleman  presiding  at  his  own  table,  of  which 
Matilda  now  saw  an  amusing  exemplification. 

<' This  was  a  ehanning  day  !"  said  Miss  Chariotte, 
who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  praising  HU 

*'  Lady  Susan  Danvers  !  will  you  take  wine?— port 
or  sherry?  Sir  Colin  calls  this  van  cAm,  it  is  so  excel- 
lent !     Were  you  speaking  to  me.  Miss  Clifibrd  ?" 

"This  was  a" 

"  Douglas !  try  that  salmon ;  it  was  in  the  river 
three  hours  ago !  Alderby !  send  Lady  Montague  a 
pati.     Pardon  me,  Miss  Clifford ;  I  am  all  attrition!** 

"  This  was  a  char** 

"  Dr  Murray !  as  Mathews  says,  *  you  are  not  a 
wujhCT'fiihkU  roan,*  I  perceive.  A  ^sdple  of  Jephson's 
evidently.  Well !  it  is  what  we  must  all  oome  to, 
sooner  or  later.  I  would  rather  not  live  at  all  than  live 
on  a  rule-of-ihree  diet.  De  Mainbury !  try  that  voU 
au'Veni,  Made  on  a  Leamington  prescription,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it.  Were  you  remarking  anything.  Miss 
Clifford  ?" 

"I  merely  said'* 

"  Fletcher !  that  Madeira  has  been  forty  years  in 
bottle !     Excuse  me.  Miss  Clifford  !" 

"  My  observation  was  very  insignificant ;  merely 
that" 

"  Lady  Montague !  pray  call  for  a  screen !  yon  don*t 
stand  fire  well  I" 

Matilda's  countenanoe  had  been  gradually  kitwiirog 
with  animation  as  she  watched  the  fate  of  Mias  Char- 
lotte^s  valuable  remark,  which  was  destined  never  to 
struggle  into  existence  at  alL  She  now  hastily  averted 
her  eyes,  to  oonoeal  a  smile  which  irresistibly  forced 
itself  on  her  countenanoe,  and,  in  turning  another  way, 
she  unexpectedly  received  a  look  from  Sir  Alfred,  so  full 
of  archness  and  humour,  that  she  was  oompletdy  taken 
by  surprise. 

This  is,  we  consider,  sprightly  and  entertain- 
ing, and  we  are  sure  it  is  exceedingly  natural — 
the  very  scene  and  language.      We  must  still 
consider  Miss  Sinclair  much  less  happy  in  her 
accomplished  gentleman,  the  peerless  Sir  Alfred. 
Sometimes  we  have  him  as  a  solemn  coxcomb — in 
what  follows,  he  verges  upon  the  puppy,  fancying 
himself  privileged  to  assume  the  superior  airs  of 
an  eligible  with  a  good  rent-roll;  against  whom 
mothers  and  daughters  are  vainly  plotting  by 
night  and  day. 

Sir  Alfred  placed  himself  near  the  pianoforte,  where 
it  micht  be  imagined  he  was  listening  to  the  music,  as 
no  other  ostensible  object  appeared  in  his  sitting  be* 
side  Matilda.  Not  a  word  passed  upon  either  aide,  suid 
at  length  Eleanor  came  up  to  him,  exekiming,  in  »  re- 
monstrating  voioe^ 

*'  Sir  Alued,  you  really  ought  to  db  a  UtUe  popuUnriiy 
amongst  us.  since  you  are  canvassing  the  neighbouriiood. 
A  dance  now  would  be  excellent  practice  for  the  election- 
ball,  where  every  fat  farmer*s  cherry-<^eeked  daug-hter 
will  expect  a  quadriOe." 

"  I  would  rather,  at  this  moment,  reUnqnish  my  se».t 
in  Parliament  than  my  seat  here.** 

*'  I  wonder  what  your  valet  thinks,  Sir  Alfred,  'wrlien 
you  return  from  parties,  night  after  night,  witliocit 
naving  worn  out  any  shoes  with  dancing!  He  xxtuse^ 
fancy  that  you  have  been  dreadfully  at  a  loss  for 
ners?" 

''  So  I  am  !  and,  therefore,  I  never  presume  to 
one !" 

*'But  did  I  not  hear  Charlotte  Clifford  say,  sorm 
minutes  ago,  when  Sir  Colin  asked  her  to  dance,  Ouu 
she  was  very  much  afraid  a  prerious  engagement  to  -voi 
would  interfore  ?"  * 

**  LH  Miss  Clifford  plead  any  engagement  she  )»?e^«r^ 
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provided  I  am  neTer  laked  to  ftdfil  it     Nothing  on 
this  aide  of  Ciiawa  would  tsmpt  me  from  my  quiet 

^I  wish  we  had  the  enchanted  horn  which  forced 
people  to  dance  while  it  was  pUyed  iqwn,  and  then  yon 
siwald  not  be  allowed  to  sit  down  for  a  year.  Charlotte 
vooJd  be  del^hted  to  perform  also  for  as  long  a  time ; 
and  yen  have  no  idea  how  channingly  she  galopes-— one 
might  soppose  aba  wia  blown  along  the  floor  by  a  gale 
of  wind. 

''How  enehantmg  f  If  your  friend  ia  really  anch  a 
iopaiatfTe  perfoimer,  peihane  she  will  faronr  us  with  a 
•pedmen  now.  Pray  aak  her  to  exhibit  a  few  steps 
here!" 

*'\7d],  Sir  Alfred,  aince  you  are  inexorable  to  Char- 
lotte, periiaps  I  might  be  prevaOed  on  to  dance  with 
Jfoo  mjaelf.** 

''  It  is  Teiy  plain  why  yon  propose  that,  Miss  Fitz- 
htntkt  because  all  the  world  wonld  immediately  ex- 
daim,  'There  is  the  handsomest  oonple  in  the  world  !* 
but  I  cannot  ooontenance  such  inordinate  vanity.** 

''  It  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  ascertain  how 
I  iboald  ieel  in  dancing,  for  once,  with  an  unwilling 
partner.** 

''Tott  would  be  as  much  uplifted  by  the  honour  as 
Abon  Haasan  during  his  one  day  of  being  a  caliph ;  but, 
irimlg,  Misa  Fits-Patrick,  I  have  got  what  is  called 
in  tins  coantry  a  sitting-down-cold,  and  I  was,  besides, 
giTco  over  by  the  doctors  yesterday  with  a  sprained 
ucie.    Pray  let  me  settle  here  quietly_for  life.'* 

Eleanor  gave  a  conscious  look,  and  a  blush,  at  these 
insdreitent  words  of  Sir  Alfred,  to  which  MatiMa  per- 
euTed  that  she  attributed  as  much  meaning  as  they 
<oald  cany,  while  she  jestingly  replied-^ 

"Then  I  must  make  away  with  myself^  since  you  give 
me  no  hope,  for  I  am  like  time  and  tide,  which  wait  for 
Qobody;  and  once  lost  can  never  be  rooUled. — Going ! 
going!  gone!" 

Sir  AIM  looked  much  relieved  at  the  departure  of 
^  liveljr  persecutor,  and  re-established  himself  in  his 
retreat  near  the  piano,  where  Matilda  observed  the 
mvui  divenion  with  which  he  seemed  to  watch  some 
daring  manoeuvres  of  Mrs  Clifford  to  provide  her  daugh- 

^  ^  partners  for  a  quadrille  which  was  about  to  be 

ibnned. 

Where  Miss  Sinclair,  in  the  conversations  of 
^r  Miunyy  does  introduce  sacred  subjects^ 
the  most  aacred  of  all — and  we  are  not  sure  that 
*(  ever  care  to  meet  with  such  within  the  same 
^rds  with  clever  pictures  of  fashionable  man. 
i^  or  of  dissipated  or  heartless  worldly  cha- 
ncter»— she  manages  to  avoid  everything  ap. 
proaching  the  hmckneyed  phraseology  of  that 
^Id  and  presumptuous  portion  of  the  religious 
pnblic  whom  Coleridge  christens  the  Slangi, 
^V>  >nore ;  she  checks  and  rebukes  this  auda- 
eiotu  spirit.  <'  I  shall  never,"  says  Sir  Alfred 
vpon  one  occasion — 

/^  alow  to  acknowledge  opinions  and  principles^ 
*m  it  seems  right  to  do  so,  for  they  are  my  higneat 
«J»ur;  but,  in  proportion  to  my  reverence  for  holy 
tUng^  ia  my  apprehension  of  hearing  them  hackneyed 
in  ordinary  conversation,  as  a  subject  for  mawkish  sen- 
^OKnt  or  idle  gossip.** 

''I  quite  afzee  with  you,  Sur  Alfred,  in  disliking  a 
npeiiieial  interdiange  of  unfelt  truths,  and  all  that 
'^^^  jafgon  which  people  sometimes  talk  in  society 
now ;  but  yet  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  duty  openly 
»  ubowhMlge  snch  convictions  as  are  mwardly  felt,  that 
^  nay  not  seem  ashamed  of  them." 


"  It  is  certainly  singular  what  a  seneral  fiutailiarity 
prevails  in  every  company  with  the  doctrines  and  feel- 
mgs  of  rdigion.  You  never  encounter  any  one  in 
society  now  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  discuss  that 
subject  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and,  though  there  are 
not  many  to  whom  it  is  the  first  object  in  life,  scarcely 
an  individual  I  ever  converse  with  does  not  make  it  the 
tecondy  to  be  promoted  at  some  future  time  to  its  proper 
place.'* 

''There  is  pain  in  associating  with  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  religion,  but  still  more  in  hearing 
those  who  know  their  Ma8ter*s  will,  and  evidently  do  it 
not.  I  have  seen  your  cousin  talk  like  a  bishop  to  Dr 
Murray  when  the  whim  takes  her,  and  if  it  were  under- 
stood that  the  subject  is  one  of  more  than  common 
interest  for  me,  even  my  friend  Miss  Charlotte  Clifford 
might  get  up  a  few  suitable  questions  and  remarks.** 

Miss  Sinclair  has,  moreover,  shrewd  notions 
upon  various  other  matters  of  pretension  and 
flummery.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  fashionable 
boarding-school  studies — of  a  school  where  the 
young  ladies  were  obliged  to  bring  their  books 
to  table  :— 

''  I  know  of  several  excellent  boarding-schools  for 
young  ladies,  where  that  is  actually  insisted  on,*'  observed 
Lady  Montage.  ''  My  daughter,  Maria,  at  Elysium 
House,  was  always  obliged  to  learn  her  Italian  exerciae 
while  she  breakfiasted,  and  her  Euclid  during  the  inter- 
vals of  dinner.  The  girls  walked  out  in  pairs,  one 
guiding  her  companion  along  the  path,  while  the  other 
read  aloud  from  the  best  works  on  science  and  natural 
history ;  besides  which,  the  French  govemeas  repeated 
verses  to  them  all  the  time  they  dressed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the  whole  system,  and  1 
only  lamented  being  obliged  to  take  my  daughter  away, 
on  account  of  that  long  unaccountable  illness  she  had, 
which  has  never  entirely  left  her.  It  is,  I  must  say,  a 
great  mortification  to  me  that,  with  so  many  accomplish- 
ments, she  can  scarcely  leave  her  sofa,  and  that,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  language  in  Europe,  she  has 
nardly  strength  to  speak  even  in  English.** 

"  'The  Manchester  ootton-weavers,  with  their  sixteen 
hours  of  Ubour  a-day,  are  nothing  to  this,**  cried  Mr 
Grant,  Uuighing.  "  When  I  get  mto  Parliament,  my 
first  exploit  shiJl  be  to  present  a  petition  from  the  dis- 
tressed young  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  praying  to  be 
relieved  from  excessive  taxation  on  their  health,  their 
spirits,  their  time,  and  their  understandings.*' 

A  quiet  stroke  of  satire  closes  the  system  of 

modern  tuition,  where  we  leave  Miss  Marabout, 

the  treacherous  toady  of  the  discomfited  heiress, 

with  another  female  preceptor — 

Having  each  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  testi- 
monials from  a  variety  of  distinguished  families,  to  whom 
references  can  be  given.  Both  profess  to  teaeh  all  the 
usual  branches  of  education,  music,  drawing,  and  lan- 
guages, besides  every  kind  of  useless  or  useful  knowledge, 
and  also,  as  Miss  Marabout  expresses  herself— 
"  Principlbs  op  coursb.** 

How  the  heiress  is  checked  in  the  career  of 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  worldly  ambition,  puri- 
fied in  the  furnace,  and  restored  to  sober-minded 
happiness,  and  how  the  fair  fortunes  of  Matilda 
bourgeon  and  blossom,  while  she  extends  to  the 
repentant  Eleanor  the  most  tender  and  generous 
forgiveness,  we  shall  now  leave  to  the  leisure  of 
the  reader,  believing  that  our  random  specimens 
may  stimukte  his  search^  though  theyosn  scarcely 
direct  it. 
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If  the  above  be  not  the  exact  title  of  M.  Von 
Raumer'e  *' Contributioni  to  Modern  History/'  it 
accurately  describes  the  portion  of  the  volume 
which  we  have  felt  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
which  we,  therefore,  propose  to  introduce  to  our 
readers. 

M.  Von  Raumer,  in  his  careful  gleanings  from 
the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  coUectioiiK  in 
the  British  Museum,  has  given  his  readers  only 
the  cream  or  quintessence  of  his  researches;  and, 
for  his  judicious  omissions,  he  renders  the  most 
satisfactory  reasons.  A  few  persons  might  have 
dug  through  the  load  of  rubbish  with  which  the 
rich  material  is  overlaid ;  but  his  work,  which 
must  have  consisted  of  many  volumes,  would 
have  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  multitudes 
of  modern  readers;  instead  of  which,  in  its 
present  state  it  is  full  of  interest  and  enterUin- 
ment.  These  curiosities  of  history  and  litera- 
ture are  thrown  into  the  form  of  letters,  which 
are  addressed  to  Tieck. 

What  an  unhappy  life  was  that  of  Mary  Stuart 
The  short  period  which,  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, appears  the  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
era  of  her  existence,  is,  on  closer  inspection, 
found  to  have  been  fraught  with  anxiety  and 
misery.  Her  happiest  years,  after  the  period  of 
thoughtless  childhood — if  Mary,  in  her  conven- 
tual seclusion  in  France,  ever  tasted  the  careless 
happiness  of  childhood — must  have  been  spent 
in  prison,  when,  abandoning  hope,  resignation 
came,  at  last,  in  the  place  of  despair.  The  main 
cause  of  all  her  crimes  and  all  her  wo,  may  have 
been,  that,  with  violent  passions  and  a  bad  educa- 
tion, her  heart  never  once  found  a  resting-place ; 
that  she  never  found  one  deserving  her  confi- 
dence, in  whom  she  could  safely  trust.  All 
princes  are  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  early  life ;  but  she  was  the  most  unhappy 
of  alL 

We  must  premise  that  Raumer  has  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  Elizabeth;  becattse, 
as  we  think,  he  looks  more  steadily  to  the  public 
consequences  of  actions,  than  to  their  motives  and 
impulses  originating  in  character  and  situation. 
The  education  of  the  rival  Queens,  he  considers 
to  have  had  an  essential  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  their  after  life;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
early  prudence,  masterly  self-possession,  and 
craft  of  Elizabeth,  acquired  in  the  severe  sdiool 
of  adversity,  outweighed  the  more  shallow  per- 
fidy of  the  weak,  violent,  and  fascinating  Mary, 
The  first  notices  of  this  unhappy  Princess  that 
are  found  in  the  volume,  are  those  sent  by  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  ambassador,  to  his  court,  upon 
the  young  Queen's  arrival  from  France.  She 
reached  Edinburgh  in  August  1561.  In  Septem- 
ber  of  that  year,  we  find  her  embroiled  with 
Knox  and  his  adherents,  whom  she  had  vainly 


imagined  her  queenly  wishes  and  womanly  blan- 
dishments were  to  win  over,  and,  if  not  com- 
pletely to  alienate  from  the  great  cause  of  tbe 
Reformation,  at  least  to  soften  towards  het 
religion  and  to  the  Catholics.  Randolph  con- 
firms all  that  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful 
energy  and  influence  of  Knox  :-— 

*<  I  atinre  you  the  voice  of  ooe  man  It  ablci  fat  ou 
hour,  to  put  mot's  HAs  in  ut  tban  five  handred  trampett 
continually  biutteriuf  in  our  esra  Mr  Knox  tpokc  lut 
Thuriday  to  the  Queen  t  be  knocked  eo  heartily  vfioB  her 
heart,  that  he  made  her  weep ;— .for  that  will  do  aa  well 
for  anger  at  for  grief.  She  charged  him  with  hie  boolt, 
with  hia  severe  dealing  with  all  men  that  diaaf  rce  with 
him  in  hia  oyiniona.  She  willed  bin  to  vee  more  m«tk- 
nest  in  hit  termont.  Some  thingt  he  tpoke  to  ber  satis- 
Action  in  mitigating  the  rigoura  of  hia  book ;  and  ia 
tome  thingt  he  pleated  her  Tery  little,  in  tpeeiai  tpeaking 
against  the  matt.  It  wat  pretentcd  her  (at  a  feati)  a 
boy  of  tix  yeart;  he  came,  at  it  were,  from  heaven,  oat 
of  a  globe,  which  offered  her  a  bible,  ptalter,  and  the  key 
of  the  gatefc  They  had  pageantt  to  repreaent  the  hor* 
rible  judgmenta  of  Qod  upon  idolatry ;  they  had  the 
burning  of  Korah,  Daihan,  and  Abiram  ;  they  detigoci 
to  have  a  prieat  burnt  at  the  elevation  t  Huntly  hindered 
that  pageant.'* 

.*•••         .         •         •         • 

<*  Sunday,  the  8th  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Argylt 
and  Lord  Jamet  (Mary't  half  brother)  to  disturbed  ihe 
Queen  during  matt,  that  tome  priettt  and  others  left 
their  placet  with  broken  heada  and  bloody  tm.  Thit 
wat  a  tport  for  tome^  while  oihert  thed  tears  for  thai 
matter.  It  ia  tutpected  that  L«rd  Jamet  teeked  to  mind 
hit  own  advancement ;  but  at  yet  he  hat  had  but  little 
from  the  Queen.*' 

The  influence  and  feelingtof  Mary  received  a  still 
teverer  blow  by  the  proclamation  of  Archibald  Douglas, 
the  provost,  and  the  magittratct  of  Kdiuburgb,  wtiick 
commanded  ail  monkt,  piiettt,  and  papittt,  to  Icare  tke 
city  on  pain  of  death. 

*<  It  teemeth  wonder  that  the  whole  ttate  of  thit  rvalm 
thould  be  altered  by  one  head  or  two,  by  one  wonuin, 
and  tome  men  of  whote  excellent  witdom  there  waa  ncrcr 
yet  either  great  opinion  or  Ikm^** 

The  young  Queen  had  yet  been  but  three 
short  weeks  in  Scotland,  and>  before  three 
months  were  elapsed,  it  became  a  question 
'*  whether  the  Queen,  being  an  idolatress,  may 
be  obeyed  in  all  civil  and  political  actioas.  1 
think  marvel  of  the  wisdom  of  God  that  gnre 
this  unruly,  stout,  and  cumbersome  people  no 
more  substance  or  power  than  they  have^  for 
then  they  would  run  wild.'* 

Mary  almost  immediately  placed  strong  hopes 
in  £lizabeth  for  support  against  her  turbulent 
subjects.  For  Elisabeth,  her  relation  and  pro- 
tectress, and  the  powerful  English  Queen^  she 
accordingly  affected  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
regard*  In  the  second  year  of  her  residence  ii 
her  native  kingdom,  it  was  Mary's  fortune  'to  hi 
caUedoipon  tp  punis}!  her  evil  genius,  the  detect 
able  and  infamous  BothwelL 

The  romantic  tale  of  ChasteUet,  the  roxnau 
tic  lover  of  the  beautiful  Queen,  which  has  s 
often  furnished  a  theme  to  poets  and  a  subject  t 
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painters,  ia  bere  ftripped  of  ntich  of  iti  romance. 
The  extreme  freedom^  if  not  levity  of  her  man- 
ners, hid  created  the  moat  injuriouaauapidona  of 
her  eharicter,  and  encouraged  the  audacity  of 
those  around  her.  Yet,  her  gaiety  and  love  of 
splendonrand  amusement^  were  perfectly  oonaiat- 
eot  with  the  innocence  and  purity  of  a  young 
fflind,  chafed  and  diaappointed  in  every  dearer 

ioterest. 

"  She  drrotcf  every  morniaf  ,**  aayi  the  Pmieh  am- 
hawdor,  Poj%  **  to  the  chaie,  and  e?ery  evening  to  baJla 
aad  masqaeradct,  which  greatly  offendi  the  Puritans.** 

<<  SiDoe  tlie  beginning  of  this  Qiieen*8  sorrows,**  writes 
Randolph,  on  the  Ist  of  April  166S,  to  Cecil,  **  she  has 
u1i«  pleuore  to  ride  up  and  down,  a  hawking  and 
liBDtini  dailf,  flmn  pUee  to  plaofc  She  renewed  ante 
SM  all  her  griefs  and  great  adventarcs  that  had  fallen 
onto  her  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  how  she 
vu  now  destitute  of  all  friendship.  Wherefore  I  should 
not  wonder  to  see  her  at  so  extreme  pointa  of  sorrow,  aa 
ifac  wu,  whereonto  it  waa  not  posaible  for  her  to  pat  an 

When  Bandolph,  however,  brought  her  a  letter  firom 
Eliiabetfa,  at  which  ahe  waa  greatly  rejoiced  and  eom- 
forted,  ilie  mid,  •<  God  will  not  leave  me  deatitute;  I 
hive  meired  the  beet  letter  of  my  good  sister  of  England 
that  f Ttr  1  had ;  and  I  do  aaaure  yon  it  comforted  me 

UQCh. 

^  The  Qoceo,**  writca  Randolph,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
"ptt  me  audienee  in  bed ;  ahe  kaeped  her  bed  that  day, 
nthff  for  her  mse  than  for  any  grief  she  found  in  her 
UAj.**  Perhapa,  however,  ahe  needed  reat  after  nocturnal 
mtcftainminta ;  of  one  of  which  Randolph  aaya — **  The 
btr^aet  eoncinued  with  Joy  and  mirth,  marvelioua  aighta 
and  frvat  show,  end  aingular  devicea ;  nothing  left  nn« 
dom  that  might  either  fill  the  belliea,  feed  the  eyea,  or 
content  the  mind.**  Many  were  offended  at  Mary  and 
her  ladies  sometimes  appearing  at  such  entertainments  in 
maieittire;  and  the  following  report  of  Randolph  to 
Eln^h,  of  the  Ath  of  February  156a,  will  ahew  better 
than  those  detatched  lemarkt,  the  itghca  and  shadows  of 
Jbry^  tray  of  Ufob 

The  Queen  had  gone  with  a  ftw  sttendanta  to  St. 
Andrew*!,  and  lived  very  merrily  in  a  citiien'a  houae. 
lUndolph  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  to 
which  ahe  gare  no  anawer,  except  that  he  ahould  dine 
and  aap  with  her  every  day.  After  thia  had  continued 
^  three  dayi^  and  the  Queen  did  not  begin  to  ipealt  of 
uattera  of  bnainesa,  Randolph  thought  it  hia  duty  to 
nation  ttiem.  She  anawered^  *<  I  aee  now  well  that  you 
ue  weary  of  thia  company  and  treatment  f  wiah  for 
r^  to  be  merry,  and  to  aee  how  like  a  bourgcola  wift  I 
im  with  my  little  troop.  And  you  will  interrupt  the 
psatimcs  with  your  great  and  grave  mattera.  1  pray 
700,  air,  if  you  be  weary  here,  return  home  to  Kdin- 
Wfh,  and  keep  your  gravity  and  great  embasaade  until 
^  Queen  come  thither,  for  1  aaaure  you,  you  ahall  not  aee 
^rhere,  nor  1  know  not  myself  where  she  is  become.  You 
w  nrither  doth  of  state,  nor  such  appearances  that  you 
iQiy  think  there  ia  a  Queen  hete;  nur  I  would  not  that 
JOQ  should  think  that  I  am  ahe  at  St.  Andrew *a  that  I 
via  at  Edinburgh, 

Thia  waa  Mary'a  mode  of  life ;  and  such  were 
lier  natural  taatea — ^which  ahe  freely  indulged, 
without  remembering  that  constraint  and  the 
rigid  observance  of  etiquette^  are  part  of  the  high 
price  Princea  pay  for  authority. 

Chaatellet  waa  in  the  auite  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Randolph,  whom  the  affair  dis- 
turbed exceedingly^  gives  two  editions  of  the 
attempt  which  coat  this  man  hia  life.  The  laat 
U)  probably,  the  most  accurate  :-^ 

*^  Chaatellet  waa  found  under  her  bed  with  hia  aword 
^*nde  hia,  and  hia  dagger  about  him,  (the  day  before 
^^*8  departure  ftfom  Edinburgh,)  the  Queen  being 
>*>dy  to  go  iato  her  bed«    Whereof  the  Queen,  not  being 


made  privy  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  being  adver- 
tised, she  commanded  him  out  of  her  presence^  He*  not-' 
withstanding,  followed  her  to  Dumfrrmline,  and  either 
by  some  words  or  token,  finding,  aa  he  thought,  her 
wrath  appeaaed,  took  new  courage  upon  him ;  and  at 
her  coming  unto  Bumte  laland,  the  Queen  being  in  her 
chamber,  no  man  in  her  company,  only  certain  gentle* 
women  about  her,  he  cometh  in  alone,  and  dealred  that 
he  might  purge  himaelf  of  that  crime  that  he  waa  charged 
with,  that  he  waa  found  under  her  bed ;  but  aaid,  that, 
being  in  the  Qaren*a  chamber  late  at  night,  aaid  finding' 
himaelf  heavy  for  want  of  aleep,  got  him  into  the  next 
place  that  waa  at  hand.  Yet  waa  he  coniicted  by  sufficient 
witnesses,  that  he  (was)  not  found  there,  but  under  the 
bed.  This  being  proved  againat  him,  he  waa  committed 
to  ward  ;  the  next  day  aent  unto  St.  Andrew^  and,  with- 
in five  or  aiz  daya  after,  hia  head  cut  off  in  the  open 
market  place.  He  died  with  repentance ;  he  confsaaed  pri- 
vately more  than  he  apoke  openly.  Hia  purpoae  waa,  that 
night  that  he  waa  found  under  her  bed,  to  have  tried  her 
conatance  (?),  and  by  force  to  have  attempted  that  which 
by  no  preaervation  (?)  he  could  attain  unto }  whereof 
enaued  to  him  the  worthy  reward  of  ao  raah  an  enter- 
priae  of  ao  unworthy  a  creature,  even  to  have  thought  to 
come  by  that,  which  ahe  heraeif,  I  believe,  jodgeth  very 
few  men  in  the  world  worthy  of.  The  Queen  heraelf  had 
taken  some  grief  of  mind  for  that  matter.  She  begina 
now  to  be  merry  again  { I  doubt  not  but  thia  aorrow  will 
pnaa,  and  the  wonder  thereof  within  ftw  daya  be  out- 
blown." 

We  cannot  see  why  Raumer  ahould  hlame 
Mary  for  harshness  and  cruelty  in  delivering 
this  presumptuous  man  to  the  executioner,  in 
hia  text,  while^  immediately  below^  he  adda,  in  a 
note,  that  Murray  and  the  other  counsellors  in- 
sisted upon  his  death.  Several  incidental  notices 
of  Bothwell  occur  almost  about  the  aame  time 
that  Damley  arrived  from  £ngland  :— 

'<  We  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  is  at  liberty,  aa 
it  ia  aaid,  upon  his  faith.  I  think  it  the  beat  way  to  make 
him  a  very  stark-naked  naughty  beggar.  His  anbatance 
ia  consumed  for  more  than  twenty  days  since,  saving  a 
Portugal  piece,  which  he  received  for  a  token  out  of  the 
north,  from  a  gentlewoman,  that,  if  ever  she  be  a  widow 
should  never  be  my  wife.*' 

"  The  Queen  mislikes  Bothweira  coming  home  with- 
out license.  She  haa  already  aent  a  aerjeant-of-arma  to 
aummon  him  to  undergo  the  law,  which  if  he  refuses  to 
do,  he  shall  be  pronounced  a  rebel.  It  is  intended  in 
this  manner  to  drire  him  out  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
been  requested  to  write  to  England,  that  he  may  not  be* 
received  there.  Bothwell  is  charged  by  Murray  to 
have  spoken  divers  diahonourable  words  againat  the 
Queen,  and  threatened  Murray  and  Lethington  that  he 
would  be  the  death  of  them  both.** 

And  this  was  the  reckless  profligate  and  bold 
villain  who  made  this  unhappy  woman's  fate. 

The  conduct  of  the  popular  leaders  at  this 
period  must  have  been  intolerable  to  the  Queen^ 
who  could  botj  at  all  times,  dissemble  her  indig- 
nation. Mary  soon  lost  the  good  graces  of  the 
English  ambasaador,  who  had,  at  first,  judged  of 
her  with  indulgence.  Aa  a  aealoua  Protestaot, 
an  English  statesman,  and  a  servant  of  Eliia^ 
beth,  th^  Scottish  Queen  daily  made  herself  more 
and  more  obnoxioua  to  him ;  and  from  the  time  that 
she  resolved  upon  a  marriage  ao  diapleaaing  to  hia 
royal  miatress,  hia  coraplainta  rise  to  dennnoia^ 
tions.  Every  symptom  portended  violent  change ; 
but  we  should  imagine  that  a  part  of  the  intellia 
gence  which  Randolph  sent  to  his  court,  waa 
coloured  by  the  mediom  through  which  it  reftofaf  d 
him.  ^ 
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^*  There  is  a  Tery  gfeat  lack  of  govetning^  in  the 
nileny  and  great  duobedienoe  in  the  sabjecte.  Con* 
trary  to  the  Qneen'e  ordinance,  more  repair  daily  to 
man  to  her  chapel,  than  cometh  to  a  sermon.  One 
HufliDt,  feigning  himself  mad,  entered  the  Qaeen*8 
chapel,  drew  his  sword,  overthrew  the  chalices,  candle- 
sticksy  and  cross,  sent  off  the  priest,  &c.  At  this  the 
Queen  is  angry,  and  many  are  glad.**  Intrigues  and 
parties  increase  at  court,  especially  since  the  appearance 
of  Damley.  *'  They  are  all  sorry  that  such  a  guest  is 
come  among  them,  to  make  their  ruler  (to  play  the 
nuwter.)  One  showed  a  map  of  Scotland  to  Damley, 
and  the  possessions  of  Murray^  He  said  it  was  too 
much.  Of  this  speech  the  Queen  willed  him  to  excuse 
himself  to  Murray.*' 

*'  All  things  now  grow  too  libertine,  and  the  Queen 
taketh  upon  her  to  do  what  she  pleases.  She  would 
have  a  liberty  for  all  men  to  go  where  they  list.  She 
thinks  it  too  great  a  subjection,  as  a  prince  in  her  oMm 
country,  to  have  her  will  broke.  The  subjects  desire 
to  live  in  their  own  fear  and  worship  of  God — offer  their 
lives  again,  rather,  to  be  sacrificed.  This  kindles  in  her 
a  desire  of  revenge,  and  breeds  in  others  a  liberty  to 
speak,  and  a  will  to  attempt  by  force,  what  by  others 
means  they  cannot  get  reformed.** 

'<  A  schoolmaster  at  Haddington  made  a  play,  to  ex- 
ercise his  scholars  against  the  ministers,  and  baptized  a 
cat.  One  of  the  Queen*s  chapel,  a  unging  man,  said  he 
believed  as  well  of  Robin  Hood  as  anything  in  the  Bible. 
Her  own  mass,  and  the  resorting  to  it,  such  blasphemies 
as  these  unpunished,  her  will  to  continue  Popery,  her  wish 
to  let  all  men  live  as  they  list,  have  offended  the  godly. 
Besides,  there  are  many  who  desire  alteration,  all  which 
occasions  continual  fear  that  these  matters  iHll  shortly 
break  out  to  some  great  mischief.  These  frequent 
debates  and  controversies  between  her  and  her  nobles, 
must  needs  occasion  malcontents,  and,  some  time  or 
other,  must  break  out.  When  she  marries  a  Papist, 
this  will  fortify  her  in  her  measures.  A  marriage  with 
Leicester,  who  is  a  Protestant,  may  easily  convert  her, 
or  at  least  make  her  more  moderate. 

"  The  Queeu*s  affection  to  Damley  is  at  present 
known.  They  are  sorry  that  he  is  come ;  they  say  of 
Damley,  that  in  wisdom  he  does  not  much  differ  from 
his  father.  The  honourable  treatment  he  has  here 
makes  him  think  no  little  of  himself.  Some  persuade 
him  that  he  is  so  loved  by  many  of  this  nation,  that  they 
think  him  a  fit  match  for  the  Queen.  This  may  make  a 
great  impression  on  a  young  man  who  is  still  at  court, 
and  well  received  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  her.  Thia 
may  induce  him  to  attempt  this  matter.** 

k'        "        •        *        •        •        '  ^      '        •        " 
*'  She  has  already  so  good  a  liking  of  him,  that  she 

can  be  content  to  forsake  all  other  offers,  and  give  up 

all  suitors,  and  content  herself  with  her  own  choice. 

She  attended  Damley  in  an  illness**  (Report  of  29th  of 

April)  ^^  with  marvellous  great  and  tender  care.    Such 

talks  and  bruits  spread  abroad  for  her  doing,  that  it  is 

wonder  to  hear  what  discontent  there  is    presently 

amongst  her  people.     I  speak  not  now  of  the  common 

sort,  of  whom  I  thought  least,  but  of  those  of  best 

judgment,  and  the  wisest  in  tlUs  realm;  and  in  one 

woi^  to  say  it,  nothing  in  her  government  is  liked. 

"  Your  lordship  shall  know,  that  greater  reviving 
there  was  never  in  any  time  of  mass  Popery,  than  was 
this  Easter  at  the  Resurrection,  and  at  her  high  mass. 
Organs  was  wont  to  be  the  common  music ;  she  wanted 
now  neither  trumpet,  drum,  nor  fife,  bagpipe,  nor 
sakers.  Upon  the  Monday,  she  and  divers  of  her 
women  apparelled  themselves  like  bourgeois*  wives,  and 
went  upon  their  feet  up  and  down  the  town.  Of  every 
man  they  met  they  took  a  pledge  or  a  piece  of  money 
towards  the  banquet ;  and  m  the  same  lodging  where  I 
am  accustomed  to  lodge,  there  was  the  dinner  prepared, 
luid  great  cheer  made)  at  which' she  was  herself,  with 
tne  great  wonder  and  gaping  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren." 

This  masqueradinjo:  of  the  Queen  and  her 
ladie^^  and  tnkins^  monoy^  \Sj  after  all,  very  like 


the  humours  of  our  decorous  modem  Fancy 
Fain. 

Randolph  became  more  severe  in  his  language 
as  the  marriage  proceeded;  and  at  last  wrote 
that  '^  she  was  now  almost  in  utter  contempt  of 
her  people ;"  but  his  heart  relented  and  melted 
to  her  subsequent  misery,  arising  from  that  ill- 
starred  and  most  unhappy  nuirriage.  The  cha- 
racter of  Darnley  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  the 
speedy  consequences  of  this  alliance  ;  even  be- 
fore it  took  place,  Randolph  clearly  foretold  and 
bewailed  her  fate. 

**  I  hear  that  in  words  he  is  a  fool ;  by  some  deeds, 
also,  to  her,  shewed  what  his  will  is,  if  his  power  be 
equal  to  his  furious  passions.  I  will  only  speak  of  this, 
when  with  his  dagger  he  would  have  striken  the  justice- 
clerk  that  brought  him  word,  that  the  creation  of  his 
being  a  duke  was  deferred  for  a  time.*' 

'*  I  know  not,**  writes  Randolph,  on  the  same  day, 
^'  in  what  sort  to  utter  unto  your  lordship  so  much  as  1 
conceive  of  the  pitiful  and  lamentable  estate  of  this  poor 
Queen,  whom  ever  before  I  esteemed  so  worthy,  so  wise, 
so  honourable  in  all  her  doing ;  and  at  this  present  do 
find  so  altered  with  affection  towards  Damley,  that  she 
has  brought  her  honour  in  question,  her  estate  in  hazard, 
her  country  to  be  tom  in  pieces. 

*'  This  Queen  in  her  love  is  so  transported,  and  he  in 
his  behaviour  grown  to  be  so  proud,  that  to  all  honest 
men  he  is  intolerable,  and  almost  forgetful  of  his  doty 
to  her  already,  that  hath  adventured  so  much  for  his 
sake.  What  shall  come  of  her,  or  what  life  with  him 
she  shall  lead,  that  already  takes  so  much  upon  him  as 
to  control  and  command  her,  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
think.  What  shall  be  judged  of  him,  that  for  bringing 
of  a  message  from  the  Queen,  that  was  to  his  discontent- 
ment, would  with  his  dagger  have  slain  the  messenger  ? 
So  little  he  yielded  to  her  desire ;  so  bold  he  was  at  the 
first  with  one  of  her  counsellors;  yea,  with  him  that 
most  favoured  his  cause,  and  was  the  chief  worker  of 
that  what  passed  between  them.  These  things,  my 
lord,  do  move  me  much  to  lament  her  case ;  thia  it  i» 
that  may  move  any  man  to  pity  that  ever  saw  her,  that 
ever  loved  her ;  but  most  of  ail,  I  am  sorry  to  see  so 
good  opportunity,  so  great  likelihood  to  unite  these  two 
realms  together,  to  be  omitted,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage, to  the  great  hurt  and  hindrance  of  Christ*B  true 
religion,  and  undoing  a  great  number  of  godly  men. 

"  Your  lordship  now  sees  our  hard  case ;  her  poor 
estate,  blinded,  transported,  carried  I  know  not  whither, 
or  which  way,  to  her  own  confusion,  and  destructiovi  of 
her  country,  for  the  love  of  him  that  ever  I  judged  tbe 
most  unworthy  to  be  matched  to  such  a  one,  as  I  have 
known  her  and  seen  her  to  be.** 

To  Leicester,  who  had  raised  his  hopes  to  the 

alliance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Randolph  'was  yet 

more  explicit.    \Vliat  a  picture  of  a  headstroiiji: 

imbecile  rufiBlan,  and  a  passionate  woman,   tor- 

tured  by  a  misplaced  and  degrading  attachment ! 

<'  So  great  tokens  of  love  pass  daily  between  Mary  and 
Damley  as  ever  did  before.    Within  her  has  wroiiftht 
so  strange  an  effect,  that  shame  is  laid  aside,  and  all  re- 
gard to  that  what  chiefly  pertains  to  princely  honour 
removed  out  of  sight.     Her  counsellors  are  those  whom 
she  likes  worst.   The  nearest  of  her  kin,  the  farthest  from 
her  heart.     My  Lord  Murray  liveth  where  he  lists.      My 
Lord  Lethingtoii  bath  now  both  leave  and  time  enough 
to  pay  the  court  unto  his  fair  mistress.    Such  good  favour 
h«'ith  he  won  through  his  long  travail  and  late  favour  that 
ho  found  amongst  you.     David  [Rizzio]  b  ho  that  now 
worketh  as  chief  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  only  ^>. 
vemor  to  her  good  man.    The  bruits  here  are  woiKler> 
ful ;  men*s  talk  very  strange ;  the  hate  towards  hint  a.nd 
his  house  marvellous  great;  his  pride  intolerable  ;  his 
words  not  to  be  borne,  but  whore  no  man  dare  ^i">ewk 
ngain,    Uq  efMw  not^  a)8o>  in  token  of  his  nyanhyocL, 
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tolet  someUowB  fly,  when  he  knows  they  will  be  tekeiu 
Sncfa  panioD8|  mch  furies,  ae  I  hear  say  that  sometimeB 
be  will  be  in,  is  strange  to  believe.  What  cause  this 
people  Ittveto  rejoiee  of  this  their  worthy  prince,  I  leave 
Sto  the  worid  to  think.  When  they  have  said  all,  and 
ihoariit  what  they  can,  they  find  nothing,  but  that  God 
moit  lend  him  a  thort  endy  or  themselves  a  miserable 
Hfe,  under  saefa  an  estate  and  government  as  this  is  like 

to  be. 

*<  I  am  way  that  I  have  lost  my  good  hope,  but  most 
of  iQ  that  your  lordship  has  foreslowed  (missed)  so  good 
a  fortiine,  where  I  am  asmred  your  life  had  been  happy, 
and  should  have  here  found  wherewith  to  have  contented 
yoa,  if  it  had  been  taken  in  time.  This  Queen  is  now 
so  mneh  altered  from  what  Ubtely  she  was  known  to  be, 
that  they  who  now  behold  her,  doth  not  think  her  to  be 
theoone.  Her  majesty  is  bud  aside;  her  wits  not  such 
Bs  they  were;  her  beanty  other  than  it  was;  her  cheer  and 
eoontenanee  changed— J  wot  not  into  what  A  woman 
more  to  be  pitied  than  any  that  ever  I  saw— such  one  now 
as  neither  her  own  regaideth,  nor  she  taked  count  of  any 
tlatis  TiitooDS  or  go<^  How  loth  I  am  thus  to  write, 
or  what  grief  I  have  thus  to  think,  your  lordship  may 
««n  coneeive  of  whom  so  many  times,  and  for  my  chief 
d^t  ha&  been  always  to  set  forth  her  worthy  praise, 
eqoal  to  any  that  ever  I  saw ;  she  only  excepted  whom 
I  am  most  bound  in  duty  to  honour  and  serve. 
,  •  ,  •  •  • 

**  The  nyinf  is  this,  that  surely  she  is  bewitched.  The 
pirtiei,  the  persons  are  named  to  be  the  doers,  the  tokens, 
the  riofs,  the  bracelets,  are  found  and  daily  worn,  that 
Rtain  the  sacred  mysteries. 

.  •  ■  •  •  • 

"  Daniley'i  behaviour  is  such  that  he  is  nowcontemn- 
ed  of  all  men,  even  by  those  who  were  his  chief  friends. 
Wbat  ahall  become  of  him  I  know  not ;  but  it  ia  greatly 
4  he /tared  Aat  he  eon  have  no  long  Ufe  anumg  lAis  peo^ 
fie.  The  Queen  herself  being  of  better  understanding, 
leeki  to  fnme  and  faahion  him  to  the  temper  of  her  sub- 
ject! No  persuasion  can  change  that  what  custom  has 
Bade  natnnl  to  him.  He  is  reckoned  proud,  disdainful, 
aod  ntpicioaf ;  which  kind  of  men  this  soil,  of  any  other, 
eaa  worse  bear.  Towarda  the  Queen  herself  I  saw  never 
nen's  minds  so  greatly  altered;  you  may  say  almost  to 
stter  contempt  of  her  behaviour ;  without  the  fear  of  God, 
priocely  majesty,  or  care  that  she  ought  to  have  about  her 
iQl9cets  and  country." 

Sach  were  the  days  of  Mary's  inauspicious 
coQitship;  and  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  her 
nature,  as  a  Stuart,  to  be  but  the  more  resolutely 
determined  upon  following  her  own  n'ill^  in  pro- 
portion as  the  opposition  of  duty  and  reason 
{became  powerful.  The  Catholics,  as  well  as  the 
Protestants,  now  condemned  her  infatuated 
passion.  Attention  has  been  too  exclusively 
&ced  upon  the  revolting  crimes  of  Mary,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  palliatives  of  her 
lesser  offences.  No  shadow  of  palliation  can  be 
offered  for  guilt  so  deep  and  complicated  as  hers 
became.    The  marriage  took  place. 

^^  AU  honour  that  may  be  attributed  unto  any  man  by 
s  wife,  he  hath  It  wholly  and  fully.  All  praise  that  may 
^  ipoken  of  (him)  he  lacketh  not  from  herself.  All  dig- 
Bitiei  that  she  can  endue  him  wiih,  are  already  given  and 
plated.  No  man  pleaseth  her  that  coiiteoteth  not  him  ; 
sad  (I  say  more)  she  hath  given  unto  him  her  whole  will 
to  be  ruled  and  gnided  as  himself  best  liketh.  She  cannot 
tt  nock  prevail  with  him  in  anything  that  is  against  his 
will*' 

Thus  early  was  the  unhappy  Queen 

Spited  with  a  fool— i 
Spited  and  angered  worse. 

The  honejrmoon,  if  Queens  ever  know  honey- 
moons, was  not  over  when  Randolph  wrote  of  the 
qaarrela  of  the  royal  pair — one  cause  of  con- 
tention being,  that  Uarnley  would  hftve  his  father 


Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom^  while  she 
was  for  Bothwell.  Their  quarrels  soon  became 
open. 

The  place  of  Randolph,  whom  the  Queen  had 
forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  as  she  believed  him 
a  spy  and  an  enemy,  was  now  assumed  by  Drury, 
who  wrote  to  Cecil :— . 


u 


The  people  say  that  Damley  is  too  much  addicted 
to  drinking.  It  is  certainly  reported  there  was  some 
iar  between  the  Queen  and  bun,  at  a  mert*s  (merchant's) 
house  at  Edinburgh,  she  only  dissuading  him  from  drink- 
ing, and  enticing  others ;  in  both  which  he  proceeded, 
and  gave  her  such  words,  that  she  left  the  pUce  with 
tears,  which  they  that  are  known  to  those  proceedings, 
say  is  not  strange  to 'be  seen. 

"  These  jars  arise^  among  other  things,  from  his 
seeking  the  matrimonial  crown,  which  she  will  not  yield 
unto.  Damley  is  in  great  mislike  with  the  Queen ;  she 
is  very  weary  of  him,  and,  as  some  judge,  will  be  more 
so  ero  long.  As  true  it  is,  that  those  who  depend  wholly 
upon  him  are  not  liked  of  her,  nor  they  that  follow  her 
of  hun,  as  David  [Bizzio]  and  others." 

The  savage  murder  of  Rizzio  took  place  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  The 
new  lights  that  M.  Von  Raumer  has  cast  upon 
this  savage  butchery  are  drawn  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Foy,  the  French  ambassador ;  but 
there  is  no  fresh  fact  of  any  importance.  The 
letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth  dwell  upon  two 
causes  for  the  murder : — 

"  The  first  [cause]  that  the  King,  a  few  days  before, 
about  an  hour  after  midnight,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen*s  chamber,  but  received  no  answer.  Hereupon 
he  called  out  aloud  and  begged  Mary  to  open  the  door, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  threatened  to  break  it  open ; 
and  found  the  Queen,  when  she  let  him  in,  quite  alone 
in  her  room ;  but,  looking  about,  he  found  Rizzio  in  a 
closet,  who  had  thrown  a  morning  gown  over  him,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  on  but  his  shirt.  This  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  murder.  The  second  was,  that  Mary  posi- 
tively rofused  to  have  her  husband  crowned  asking,  and 
declined  to  comply  with  almost  every  roquest  that  he 
made  her.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  this  was  all 
done  by  the  advice  of  Rizzio ;  and  the  earls  and  noble- 
men had  similar  grounds  of  hatred,  for  reasons  relating 
to  themselves." 

After  Rizzio  had  been  dragged  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen,  she  seems  to  have  remained 
unconscious  of  his  murder :  the  report  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  states  that— - 

"  There  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Queen,  her 
husband  and  Lord  Ruthven.  She  made,  as  we  hear, 
great  intercession  that  he  should  have  no  harm.  She 
blamed  greatly  her  husband  that  was  the  author  of  so 
foul  an  act.  It  is  said  that  he  did  answer  that  David 
had  more  company  of  her  body  than  he  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  and,  therefore,  for  her  honour  and  his  own 
contentment,  he  gave  his  consent  that  he  should  be  taken 
away.  '  It  is  not,*  said  she,  *  the  woman's  part  to  seek 
her  husband,  and  therefore  that  the  fault  was  his  own.' 
He  said,  that  when  he  came,  she  either  would  not  see 
him,  or  made  herself  sick.  *  Well,'  said  she, '  you  have 
taken  your  leave  of  me,  and  your  farewell !'  *  That 
were  a  pity,'  said  Lord  Ruthven ;  '  he  is  your  majcstv's 
husband,  and  you  must  yield  to  one  another  !*  '  Why 
may  not  I,'  said  she,  '  leave  him  as  well  as  your  wife 
left  her  husband  ? — others  have  done  the  like.*  Ruth- 
ven said  that  she  was  lawfully  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, and  for  such  cause  as  the  King  found  himself 
grieved ;  besides,  this  man  was  mean,  base — an  enemy 
to  tlie  nobility,  a  shame  to  her,  and  dishonour  to  her 
country.  <  Well,'  said  she,  <it  shall  be  dear  blood  to 
some  of  yon  if  his  be  spilt'  ^  God  forbid,'  said  Lord 
Ruthven,  *  for  the  more  your  grace  show  yourself  offend- 
ed, the  world  will  judge  tlie  worse.*    Her  husband  this 
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time  V^A^^d  littk,  her  grace  eontinmlly  weeped^the 
Lord  Ruthveo  being  ill  »t  eaae  and  weak,  call  d  for  a 
drink,  and  said,  '  I  must  do  this  with  your  majesty^e 
pardon  ;'  and  persuaded  her,  in  the  best  sort  he  could, 
that  she  would  pacify  herself;  nothing  that  could  be  said 
oould  please  her.  In  this  mean  time,  there  arose  a  tu- 
mult in  the  court,  to  pacify  which,  there  went  down 
Lord  Ruthven,  who  went  straight  to  the  Earls  Huntley, 
Bothwell,  and  Athol,  to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure  them, 
from  the  King,  that  nothmg  was  intended  against  them. 
They,  notwithstanding,  taking  fear,  when  they  heard 
Lord  Murray  would  be  there  next  day,  and  Argyle  meet 
them  ;  Huntley  and  Bothwell  got  out  of  a  window,  and 
BO  departed.'* 

Mi  Von  Raumer  indulges  in  »  Btrain  and  style 
of  philosophipal  commentary  upon  these  and 
some  other  dark  passages  of  8cottiHh  history, 
which  we  apprehend  is  anything  but  fitted  to 
British  tastes.  Where  conjecture  will  at  all  bear 
Lim  out,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  worst  and 
the  foulest  construction  upon  some  things  which 
history  has  left  in  obscurity,  and  which  may  very 
safely  be  so  left.  The  criminality  of  Mary  is 
sufficiently  established  without  seeking  to  load 
her  memory — very  much  at  random,  as  we  think 
— with  mysterious,  rank,  and  foul  offences,  for 
which  there  seems  no  tenable  ground  whatever. 
Mary  was  capable  of  great  crimes  f  but  she  was 
not  a  monster. 

The  murder  of  Darnley  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell  in 
April,  their  infamous  marriage  early  in  May 
after  the  fraudulent  divorce,  and  Mary's  final 
abasement  and  captivity  in  June,  follow  like 
the  acts  of  some  dark  and  sanguinary  tragedy; 
the  guilty  marriage  being  not  the  least  memor- 
able scene.  The  English  ambassador,  and  most  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  had  left  Edinburgh  upon 
the  murder  of  Darnley ;  and  even  the  French 
minister  Croc  declined  being  present  at  the 
ominous  nuptials  of  Mary  and  Bothwell.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Croc  wrote  to  Queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis. 

'*  The  marriage  is  too  unhappy,  and  begins  already  to  be 
repented  of.  On  Thursday  the  Queen  sent  lor  me,  when 
I  perceived  something  strauge  iu  the  mutual  behaviour 
of  her  and  her  huaband.  t>he  attempted  to  excuse  it, 
and  said,  *  If  you  see  me  melancholy,  it  is  because  1  do 
not  choose  to  be  cheerful ;  because  X  never  wiU  be  so, 
and  wish  for  nothing  but  death.*  Yesterday,  when 
they  were  both  in  a  room  with  the  Earl  of  Demmelle 
(d*Aumale,)  she  called  aloud  for  a  kuiie  to  kill  herself; 
the  persons  in  the  antechamber  heard  iu  I  oeiievi^  that, 
if  God  does  not  support  her,  she  will  fall  eutiieiy  iuio 
despair.  On  thiee  occasion^  when  1  have  seen  her,  X 
have  given  her  advice,  and  cunsoled  her  as  well  as  X  was 
able,  lier  husband  will  not  be  able  to  continue  here 
long,  for  he  is  too  much  hated  in  tiie  kingdom,  and  the 
people  will  always  be  convinced  that  the  death  of  the 
King  was  his  work.'* 

The  confederacies  of  the  nobility  against  him  soon 
grew  so  power/ui  titat  Croc  reports:  <' On  the  followiug 
day,  the  6th  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Queen  secretly  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  and  took 
the  road  from  Bort..wJck  to  Dunbar,  where  she  arrived 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  sat  the  whole  way 
on  an  ordmary  saddle^  and  met  the  Duke  on  the  road. 
The  danger  increasing,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  leave 
that  castle,  and  sudaenly  saw  herself  in  front  of  the 
army  of  the  nobles.  At  last,  (continues  Croc,)  it  was 
thought  fit  to  send  Barun  Uiugton  and  M.  de  Tivs- 
brouin  with  a  declaration,  that  the  Duke,  in  order  to 
F^rent  bloodshed,  was  nady  to  engage  in  slnglf  combat, 


for  which  Baron  ToUibaidine  alsooiSeifd  himself.  Both- 
well  showed  much  alacrity,  and  began  to  arm ;  bat  thi 
Queen  being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  would  hj  no 
means  allow  her  husband  to  ight  with  one  of  iuiehor 
rank,  who  was,  besides,  a  traitor.  On  this  the  hi«iuU 
and  relations  of  BothweU  were  of  opinioni  that,  it  aa 
earl  or  nobleman  of  high  rank  offered  to  accept  the  com- 
bat with  him,  he  and  every  one  ought  to  ask  the  Qaccu'i 
permission.  This  declaration  being  communicated  to  the 
enemy,  Lord  i^indsay  resolved  to  undertake  the  cuiubst 
Xiereupon  be  laid  aside  his  armour,  took  some  istnaii- 
ment ;  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  ftll  en 
his  knees,  and  prayed  that  God  might  in  his  mercy  pro- 
tect  the  innocent,  and  punish,  according  to  his  jvsucci 
the  guilty  murderer  dl  tae  King." 

Tae  Queen,  however,  stiU  retussd  her  consent  to  tbt 
combat,  and  for  this  and  other  reasaos,  it  did  not  taks 
place.    **  But,**  says  Croe,  **  as  the  enemies  were  very 
buperior  in  number,  Both  well  became  greatly  aiarmcd, 
and  at  last  asked  the  Queen  whether  she  wouiU  keep  Um 
promise  of  fidelity  which  she  had  made  to  him*    She 
answered,  *  Yes/  and  gave  him  her  band  upon  it.     lis 
then  mounted  hia  hoi»e,  and  fled  with  a  tew  »tteadauti. 
The  Queen  was  conducted  to  Lialeburgh  (XCdiuburgh  i) 
where  she  arrived  at  ten  o*ciock  iu  the  eveuiug.    Ou  Uii 
way  she  reproached  i^itl  Lindsay  iu  the  biiteiest  lerou 
for  his  great  fury,  relerriog  to  the  paat  and  to  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  he  was  not  able  to  give  a  ready  answer. 
Though  the  Queen  had  taken  no  nourishment  lor  tour- 
and»iwenty  hours,  she  refused  to  take  any  reire»hm«n^ 
and  retired  to  her  chamber,  alter  she  had  upbraided  iiu 
karls  of  Athol  and  Murton  in  harsh  teraas.    Ou  liie  lol- 
lowing  morning  she  found  that  she  was  watched  like  a 
prisoner,  so  that  none  of  her  servants  had  access  to  her. 
Xu  the  nigiit,  she  went  to  one  ol  the  windows  of  her 
chamber  aud  called  lor  help,  and  on  the  loliOwing  dsy 
she  did  the  same  before  ail  the  people,  tUX  the  loras  weit 
informed  ot  it,  and  endeavoureu  to  padty  her  by  tntiuUj 
language." 

Xu  Muother  report,  Croc  say%  **  X  expected  that  the 
Queen  would  enueavour  to  appease  her  euemics^  aud  te 
gain  them  by  genileuess  i  but,  on  the  conirary,  on  her 
aiiival  in  Ediuburgli,  sbe  ftpoke  of  nothing  hut  vt  Having 
tbem  all  hanged  and  ciuciked,  and  still  coutiuuca  iu  tae 
same  manner,  which  piwokes  them  to  the  utuiost ;  Jor 
they  are  atraid  chat  the  moment  she  obtaius  her  XiOvrty 
site  will  hasten  to  Bothwell,  aud  begin  alX  over  again  i 
on  this  account  she  was  conveyed  auriug  the  nigni  to 
X^ochleveu  Castle.  X  told  i.ethiugtou  that  ihey  uiight, 
perhMps,  have  more  trouble  in  guaiding  the  Queea  ili«u 
in  takiug  her  prisoner  ;  and  that  X  feaied,  if  they  fuuud 
themteivtti  the  weaker,  that  they  would  seek  aa^tanea 
from  England,  which  must  iuduce  the  King  of  l^'nuAoe  te 
uke  the  part  of  Mary.  On  this  he  swore  to  me  that 
tiiey  had  not  yet  formed  an  alliance  either  wiiii  liiiUb* 
bein  or  any  other  prince. 

**  i^eihiugton  told  me,  that  the  Queen  htd  caXled  him 
aside  to  represent  to  him  how  miu;h  tiiey  wrongeit  hier  ia 
desiring  to  separate  her  from  her  husoand,  witl&  wiiOia 
she  thought  to  live  aud  die  in  the  greatest   huppiiicas. 
He  answered,  *  We  ate  far  from  thinking  that  we  uo  auy 
thing  dikagreeatle  to  you  iu  separaiiug  you  trum   him 
whom  you  call  your  husband.     Ou  the  contrary,  uvthiug 
can  so  much  coutribute  to  your  tiauquillicy^  huuouTy  auU 
contentment.     Xt  is  a  fact  that  BothweU,  siuce  hU  mar- 
riuge  with  you,  has  written  repeatedly  to  his  first  wile, 
ana  still  considers  her  as  his  lawful  spouse,  but   your 
majesty  as  his  cuncubine.*     Mary  affirmed  thai    Both- 
well's  letters,  addre^ed  to  her,  pioved  that  this  %vaa  not 
true.     But,  added  Lithingtou,  ne  can  none  of  us  enter- 
Uin  any  doubt  that  he  loved  his  first  wife  better   ciiua 
the  Queen. 

What  agonizing  reflections  must  this  wretched 
Princess  have  carried  to  her  prison  I  With  all 
her  crimes  and  alX  her  eaerifioes,  she  had  sot  e  v«n 
gained  the  deareat  eolaoe  of  a  womaa'e  Ikmobi^ 
(he  cunsciousncss  of  being  boloved«  The  letters 
of  £ligabeth  and  her  ministere  mast  have  Rier««d 
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ii«r  to  the  hetrt.  ThoM  of  Barleigh  were  writ- 
tea  vith  the  stern  dignity  of  reseon  and  truth, 
iod  Elizabeth's  epistles  must  have  been  felt  the 
more  cutting,  from  the  tone  of  forbearance  and 
compagsion  assumed  by  the  writer. 

Elinbeth  was  too  true  a  daughter  of  Henry 
VI II.,  and  too  faithful  to  the  principle  of  iegitU 
maey  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  submit 
quietly  to  ihe  treatment  which  the  guilty  and 
degraded  Queen  of  Scots  now  received  from  her 
discontented  or  rebellious  subjects.  Before  hear- 
ing of  Mary's  abdication,  she  wrote  the  following 
instructions  to  Throckmorton. 

«  Yoa  ihall  again  exert  yourself  for  Mary's  deliver- 
iQce :  I  will  then  mediate  impartially  between  her  and 
bfriobjccti.  If  the  Loidt  again  proceed  to  the  depriva- 
tion ot  Queen  Mary,  their  lovereign  lady,  of  her  royal 
(lUte,  we  are  well  aisured  of  our  own  determination, 
sod  we  have  eome  jiisl  and  probable  cauee  to  thinlc  the 
Iik«  of  other  princes  of  Christendoni  that  we  will  make 
oumlves  a  plain  party  against  them  to  the  revenge  of 
their  wvereigo,  for  example  to  all  posterity.  And  therein 
«c  doubt  not  but  God  will  assist  US|  and  confound  them 
ift  their  devices,  considering  they  have  no  warrant  nor 
satbority,  by  the  law  of  God  or  man,  to  l>e  aa  superior 
jodges  or  vindicators  over  their  prince  and  sovereign.*' 

This  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  kingcraft.  The 
retnoostrances  of  the  Knglish  were^  however, 
treated  with  slight  attention  by  the  Scottish 
leaders.  Mary's  infant  son  was  crowned  amidst 
universal  joy,  and  Murray  accepted  the  Regency ; 
opoD  which  Throckmorton  was  sturdily  told  that 
he  might  write  to  Elizabeth  that  they  never 
deiigned  to  touch  the  ii/e  of  Mary. 

Th«t  for  their  behaviour  towards  her,  all  princes  had 
coodfmned  them,  as  traitors,  rebels,  seditious,  ungrate- 
f«l,  ind  cruel.  They  are  thoughtless  of  all  that,  and  will 
as/  jostify  themselves ;  but  if  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  any 
foreign  prince,  shall,  either  by  force  or  any  other  way, 
endcavoar  to  rescue  Queen  Mary,  they  shall  be  compelled 
t»  deai  o'.h$rwiM  with,  her  than  ever  they  intended  to  dou 
Tbfj  would  rather  venture  a  war  with  England  than 
gnot  the  Queen*8  liberty,  who  would  certainly  ruiu 
tbem,  recal  Bothwell,  the  former  bad  government  should 
again  tal^e  place.  If  England  would  invade  them, 
Fnoce  would  asaist  them.  It  was  the  interest  of  Eliia- 
beib  to  assist  them. 

To  the  relative  and  the  woman  in  distress^ 
Elizabeth  was  more  than  indifferent;  but  she 
could  not  brook  such  audacious  conduct  in  sub. 
jects  to  their  '*  unointed*'  Princess. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Mary's  life  are  too 
familiarly  known  to  merit  attention.  But  many 
original  characteristic  traits  are  found  down  to 
tbe  close  of  Kaumer's  work,  which  possess  inter- 
est. On  Mary's  escape  into  iLngland,  KnoUeys 
the  envoy  sent  by  Klisabeth  to  confer  with  the 

fogitive,  writes—- 

"  Queen  Mary  posaessei  great  courage^  very  engaging 
Banners,  and  speaks  welL  She  caiea  nut  what  perils  she 
b«  exposed  to,  piovided  she  gHins  the  victory  over  her 
CBcmies.  It  is  well  to  be  considered  what  is  to  be  done 
^th  a  lady  of  such  a  spiriL  She  told  she  would  rather 
t^t  all  her  party  were  hanged,  than  submit  to  Murray ; 
sod  lold,  if  ahe  were  not  retained,  she  would  go  into 
Torkcy,  latbcr  than  not  be  revenged  on  him.*' 

Kaamer,  who  ia  throughout  the  advocate, 
where  he  ia  not  the  panegyrist  of  £liaabeth,  vio-* 
dicates  her  seventy  to  Mary  from  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people  to  the  Qtt^en  of  Scots,  as  well 
ss  iroQi  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  the  in- 
Ureet  of  the  Protestant  cause  throughout  Christ* 


endom.  The  bloodthirsty  fury  of  fanaticism  has 
never  perhaps  been  more  disgustingly  manifested 
under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  than  in  a^ 
letter  addressed  to  Leicester,  calling  for  the 
execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  : — 

•*  There  is  here  such  eommon  lamenting,  such  remem^, 
branee  backward,  sueh  seeing  forward,  such  ominous 
fear  of  our  Queeoy  that  for  my  own  part  I  can  speak  with 
no  man,  and  yet  I  8p«ik  with  many,  but  they  all  hold  it 
for  a  moat  certain  respect  that  our  priucess^s  life  is  in 
peril,  and  that  her  own  safety  is  with  speed  to  execute 
the  dangerous  traitoress  and  pestilence  of  Christendom. 
And  that  if  it  be  not  speedily  done,  loyalty  is  discouraged, 
and  true  faith  put  out  of  hope,  &.c  It  cannot  be  but 
that  the  Scottish  Queen  is  appointed  upon  to  be  the 
means  to  overthrow  religion  and  to  advance  all  Papistry. 
Our  good  Queen*8  life  is  the  only  impediment ;  what 
will  not  Papists  do  to  remove  any  impediment  to  that 
desire  ?••  .  .  .  .  • 

«  Ood  forbid  that  our  Queen  should  so  lose  the  honour 
of  her  gracious  government,  that  posterity  should  say 
that  ahe  had  destroyed  herself— had  undone  her  realm 
—had  overthrown  all  Christianity  in  Christendom,  if 
she  do  not  duly  and  speedily  execute  the  Scottish  Queen. 
Let  her  Majesty  be  prayed  to  remember  oonscience  and 
eternity.  God  forbid  so  grievous  a  thing  as  for  her  to 
carry  out  of  this  world,  to  God*s  judgment,  the  guUti* 
ness  of  so  much  noble  and  innocent  blood  as  has  and 
ahall  be  spilt ;  of  so  great  waste,  spoil,  and  destruction 
of  England  her  oharge ;  of  so  many  murders,  rapes, 
robberies,  violent  and  barbarous  slaughter  of  ail  sorts, 
sexes,  and  ages  likely  to  happen  i  and  what  worse  is,  of 
the  damnation  of  so  many  seduced  souls»  both  here  and 
in  the  whole  Christendom,  by  advancing  of  Papistry  and 
withdrawing  of  true  religion ;  and  all  for  piteous  pity 
and  miserable  mercy  iu  sparing  one  horrible  woman, 
that  carries  God*s  wrath  where  she  goeth ;  the  sparing 
of  whom  has  been  told  us  by  God's  messengers  to  be  a 
failing  of  God's  service,  who  hath  not  for  nothing  de« 
livered  her  into  his  minister's  liauds,  and  miraculously 
detected  her  treason,  either  to  liave  his  people  preserved 
by  her  due  execution,  or  to  add  more  inexcusableuese 
to  them  that  preserve  her  to  waste  the  church  of  God* 
Here  is  justice  in  right  course,  not  so  much  to  punish 
offence  past,  as  to  provide  for  universal  safety  to  oome. 

''  Here  is  true  mercy  to  relieve  so  many,  so  great,  so 
apparent  dangers  and  miseries,  &c.  The  delivering  the 
earth  from  a  devouring,  wastiug,  unfeeling,  destioying 
mcmster  of  unthankfuiness,  is  a  £ar  more  glorious  act 
than  all  the  labours  of  Hercules,  or  than  aoy  one  vie* 
tory  of  the  noblest  prince  that  ever  served  Gud.  Will 
Elizabeth  leave  England  and  us  all  subject  to  an  adul« 
terous  traitoress,  a  seeker  of  the  liie  of  her  own  saviour* 
one  irritated  tyrant  (and  shall  I  say  all  in  one  word  ?) 
—the  Scottish  Queen?  Shall  we  not  trust  that  her 
Majesty,  our  mother,  will  not  stick  to  command  to  kilt 
a  toad,  a  snake,  or  a  mad  dog,  whom  she  lindeth  poison* 
ing  or  gnawing  the  throats  ot  her  infants,  and  presents 
ly  threatening  the  same  to  her  life.'* 

That  Mary — who,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
never  had  one  true  and  able  friend,  and  who, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  a  prisoner — ^in. 
trigued  to  recover  her  freedom  and  ker  juatly-i 
forfeited  authority,  there  is  no  doubt ;  yet  the 
horrible  woman  upon  whom  this  writer  demanda 
vengeance,  is  of  the  very  painting  of  bis  fears  and 
his  hatred,  and  not  Mary  Stuart. 

A  few  trifling  paragraphs  from  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with  her 
friends  and  confidential  servants^  throw  a  pleasing 
light  upon  her  natural  disposition.     In  one,  she 

says  :— 

«« I  ncommsnd  old  Curie  to  you — he  is  an  old  and 
faithful  servant,  aud  his  son  true  aud  aciivs  in  my  ssr* 
viM.  To  the  former  1  have  ordered  a  sum  of  money,  to 
^pead  ia  the  way  that  he  knows  o&" 
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Mary^s  cook  hBYiog  desired  to  qait  her  terrioe,  ihe 
mye— *'  I  am  not  oat  of  danger  if  my  meali  are  not 
cloeely  watched.  He  ie  the  only  one  who  knows  ahoot 
them ;  and  since  I  hare  no  apoUiecary,  he  also  prepares 
my  medicinte.** 

^  Jaly  9, 1674. 
,  « I  pray  you  send  me  some  pigeons,  red  partridges, 
and  Barbary  fowls.  I  mean  to  try  to  rear  them  in  this 
country,  or  keep  them  in  cages  t  it  is  an  amnsement  for 
a  prisoner,  and  I  do  so  with  all  the  little  birds  I  can  ob. 
uin.*' 

« July  18, 1574. 

<<  Always  bear  in  mind  that  my  will  in  all  thinp  be 
strictly  followed,  and  send  me,  if  it  be  possible,  some  one 
with  my  accoonts.  He  most  bring  me  patterns  of 
dresses  and  samples  of  cloths,  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and 
silks,  the  most  costly  and  new  now  worn  at  court. 
Order  for  me  at  Polssy  a  couple  of  coils  with  gold  and 
silrer  crowns,  such  as  they  haTe  made  for  me  before. 
Remind  Breton  of  his  promise  to  send  me  from  Italy  the 
newest  kind  of  head-dress,  Teils^  and  ribands  wrought 
with  gold  and  silrer,  and  I  will  repay  him." 

«  September  22, 1574. 
^'Deliver  to  my  oncle^  the  cardinal,  the  two  cushions 
of  my  work,  which  I  send  herewith.  Should  he  be  gone 
to  Lyons,  he  will  doubtless  send  me  a  couple  of  beautiful 
little  dogs,  and  you  likewise  may  procure  a  couple  for 
me;  for,  except  in  reading  and  working,  I  take  pleasure 
solely  in  all  the  little  animals  I  can  obtain.  You  must 
send  them  hither  Tery  comfortably  put  up  in  baskets." 

«<  February  12,  1576. 
<*  I  send  the  King  of  France  some  poodle  dogs,  (barbets,) 
but  can  only  answer  for  the  beauty  of  the  dogs,  as  I  am 
not  allowed  either  to  hunt  or  to  ride.*' 

TO  CABOIMAL  OUfSV. 

«  January  SI,  1579. 
■<  I  have  offended  the  Queen  of  England  neither  in 
thought,  nor  word,  nor  deed.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  I  am 
treated  so  rigoroudy,  I  throw  the  blame  upon  some  of 
her  ministers,  who  have  always  sought  my  destruction. 
It  may  be  by  exciting  suspicion  respecting  me,  or  by  other 
intrigues,  the  nothingness  of  which  you  can  judge  of  bet- 
ter than  I  in  my  prison-house^  and  which  deserve  no  cre- 
dence whatever." 

Raumer  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  hypocriti- 
cal juggle  between  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
about  the  death-warrant,  upon  his  ordinary  prin- 
ciple of  vindicating  every  act  done  by  Elizabeth. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Raumer  to  lessen  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  reader,  by  the  dignity, 
serenity,  and  the  self-possession  retained  by  Mary 
in  the  last  scenes  of  her  miserable  life;  and  by  her 
piety, and  tender  and  considerate  humanity  to  her 
attendants.  The  death  of  Elizabeth,  worn  out 
with  suffering  and  remorse,  in  contrast  with  the 
last  tranquil  hours  of  Mary,  tends  much  to  equal- 
ize the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  A  more 
humiliating  picture  of  human  decay  and  help- 
lessness cannot  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
powerful  and  high-spirited  Elizabeth  in  the  "  last 
scene  of  all."  Many  very  interesting  notices  of 
the  habits  of  Elizabeth  and  her  court  are  given 
in  this  volume,  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  envoy^BouiUon.  Of  the  Queen,  he  aays — 

**  She  is  blamed  in  the  country  for  having  sequestrated 
00,000  crowns  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  deposited 
with  the  Mayor  of  London  while  he  was  in  her  naval 
service;  likewise  for  having  retained  in  confinement 
several  persons  under  sentence,  in  order  to  enjoy,  mean- 
time, their  revenues,  and  thoee  of  their  wives. 

**  Though  she  is  sixty-three  years  of  age,  she  still 
dresses  like  a  girL  Thoee  whom  she  has  loved  have 
perhaps  had  araeh  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  but 
never  all.  She  has  constantly  had  the  commendable 
pntdencc  of  trusting  much  to  able  statesioen,  and  by  their 


influence  counterbalancing  such  as  enjoyed  her  penontl 
flivour. 

«  The  Earl  of  Essex  is,  at  present,  the  person  most  in 
favour." 

Six  years  later,  another  French  ambassador, 
Count  Harlay  de  Beaumont,  writes : — 

**  Elizabeth  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Duke  of 
Nevers  at  Richmond,  and,  after  dinner,  opened  the  ball 
with  him,  in  a  gaiUarde^  which  ehe  danced  with  admir 
able  skill  for  her  age.  Since  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  was 
here,  she  has  not  done  this  honour  to  any  foreign  prince 
On  hearing  from  the  ambassador .  that  Henry  IV.  bad 
suffered  from  gout,  she  said,  <  This  complaint  is  nradi 
more  suitable  for  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  who  live  iu 
great  repoee  and  constantly  shut  up ;  but  not  for  the 
King  of  France,  who  is  fond  of  bodily  exercises,  the 
chase,  and  war.*  '* 

Essex  was  now  executed.  At  an  interview  with 
the  ambassador,  the  Queen  said^- 

I  had  a  mind  to  go  to  Ireland  in  person ;  but  my  comi- 
sellors  declared  that  my  people  would  never  consent  to 
my  learing  this  kingdom,  and  put  me  in  mind  that  dor* 
ing  my  absence  King  James  of  Scotland  might  attempt 
to  put  himself  in  my -place.  I  disregard  all  grounds  of 
personal  danger  on  such  an  occasion,  so  dear  to  me  an 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  subjects.  I  am,  besides, 
weary  of  life,  for  nothing  now  contents  my  ndnd,  or 
gives  me  pleasure. 

■^  She  accompanied  these  words  with  sighs  and  other 
expressions  which  indicated  great  sorrow  respecting  the 
past,  by  which  she  probably  intended  to  make  me  under- 
stand how  much  she  lamented  Essex.  She  also  said  to 
me,  'almost  with  tears,  *  I  clearly  foresaw  that  his  in- 
patient spirit  and  his  ambitious  conduct  would  entangle 
him,  to  his  misfortune,  in  evil  designSi  More  than  two 
years  before,  I  had  warned  him,  by  telling  him  that  he 
would  do  well  to  content  himself  with  making  a  point 
of  displeasing  me  on  all  occasions,  and  of  despising  my 
person  so  arrogantly,  but  that  he  should  beware  of  touch- 
ing my  sceptre.  Thus  I  was  compelled  to  punish  him 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  according  to 
my  own,  which  he  had  found  far  too  mild  and  pleasant 
for  him  to  fear  that  I  should  do  anything  disagreeable  to 
him.  My  too  affectionate  and  salutary  exhortations 
could  not  restrain  him  from  plunging  into  ruin,  and  thus 
my  passion  was  overcome  by  one  still  stronger,  though 
I  shall  look  back  upon  it  with  regret  as  long  as  I  llvK'  ** 

Elizabeth's  death  took  place  in  the  followinir 
spring.    De  Beaumont  wrote  from  day  to  day — 

The  Queen  has  not  had  any  sleep  daring  this  time, 
and  eats  much  less  than  usual  Though  she  haa  no  ac- 
tual fears,  she  suffers  much  from  inoesaant  restlesBness, 
and  from  so  great  a  heat  of  the  mouth  and  stomach, 
that  she  is  obliged  to  cool  herself  everv  instant,  in  order 
that  the  burning  phlegm,  with  ^ieh  she  is  often  oppres- 
sed, may  not  st^e  her.  Some  are  of  opinion  thai  her 
illness  haa  been  brought  on  by  her  displeasure  at  what 
has  happened  with  Miss  Arabella ;  others  suppose  that 
it  has  been  caused  bv  the  Irish  affairs,  her  council  ha^  - 
ing  constrained  her  (against  her  nature  and  indination) 
to  grant  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  while  others 
affirm  that  she  is  possessed  with  grief  at  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  certain  a  deep  melancholy  ii> 
visible  in  her  countenance  and  her  actions.  It  is^  how- 
ever, much  more  probable  that  the  sufferings  incident  to 
her  age,  and  the  fear  of  death,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
all. 

•  •  .  .  •  • 

"  On  Thursday  the  23d  of  March,  the  lord  admiral  be- 
ing  at  the  right  side  of  her  bed,  the  lord  keeper  at  the 
left,  and  Cecil  at  the  bed*s  feet,  all  standing,  the  lord 
admiral  put  her  in  mind  of  her  speech  concerning  the 
succession,  had  at  Richmond ;  and  that  they,  in  the 
name  of  aU  the  rest  of  her  council,  were  come  unto  her 
to  know  her  pleaaore  who  should  soooeed  ?  iHmeimto 
she  thus  rqdied : — *  I  told  you  my  seat  has  been  the 
seat  of  kings,  and  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  sacoeed  me, 
but  a  king.*  The  lords  not  understanding  this  dark 
speech,  and  looking  the  one  on  the  other^  at  length  3Ir 
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SecMtuy  boldly  ftflked  lier,  whst  she  niMnt  by  thom 
wmda,  thai  oo  rMcal  flhoald  sacoeed  her  ?  '  And  who,' 
qooth  abe,  'dHNild  that  he  (namely,  her  Bucoeflsor)  hat 
our  eousin  of  Seotbmd  ?*  They  adted  her  whether  that 
vu  her  ftbsolote  resolntion  ?  whereanto  she  answered, 
*  I  pnj  yoQ  troable  me  no  more ;  I  will  haye  none  but 
him  ;*  with  which  answer  they  departed. 

"  Xotinthstonding,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  next  day,  after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
tnd  other  divines  had  been  with  her,  and  left  her  in  a 
manlier  speeeUeas,  the  three  lords  aforesaid  repaired 
mto  her  agftin,  asking  her  if  she  remained  in  her  mrmer 
ic6oliitioD,  and  who  should  succeed  her  ?  But  she  not 
being  able  to  speak,  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  in  this 
sort,  *  We  beseech  you,  if  you  remain  in  your  former 
raolntioii,  and  you  would  have  the  King  of  Scotland  to 
nooeed  yoa  in  your  kingdom,  show  some  sign  unto  us  ?* 
Whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  up  in  her  bed,  and 
patting  her  arms  out  of  b^  she  held  both  her  hands 
joiotly  together  over  her  hMul  in  manner  of  a  orown, 


wheroby  they  ffuessed  she  signified  that  she  did  not  only 
wish  him  the  kingdom,  but  desired  the  continuance  of 
his  estate.** 

A  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  which  cannot  surely  be  authentic,  though 
it  comes  in  an  authentic  character.  It  must 
have  been  painted  before  Mary  was  sixteen ; 
and  the  placid,  large,  and  rather  masculine  fea- 
tures, are  those  of  a  woman  of  forty.  M.  Von 
Raumer,  in  his  zeal  for  Elizabeth,  would  deprive 
her  rival  of  what  no  one  has  ever  disputed--^ 
her  fleeting,  perishable  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  volume  which  will  be 
read  with  great  interest.  How  many  hints  and 
new  lights  it  would  have  afforded  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  1 
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Aiwnturet  of  Captain  John  Pattenon  of  the  60th 

Regiment. 

Tr  another  old  soldier's  book  !— and  they  are  all  wel- 
oome;  for  few  narrattves  are  more  entertaining,  and 
none  so  manly  and  unaffected. 

A  io]dier*s  own  regiment — "  ottr«*'*-like  the  ladye-love 
of  a  knight  of  chivaKy,  is,  of  course,  the  first  under  the 
cope  of  beaveo.  This  is  a  proposition  we  never  yet  had 
the  hardihood  to  dispute.  For  the  time  being,  we  defer- 
entially bow  to,  and  swear  by  *'  the  button,'*  whatever 
number  it  bearSb  Acknowledging,  therefore,  what,  after 
tU,  is  only  the  truth,  that  the  Queen*s  Own,  **  The  Old 
Bkdt  Cuffk,**  is  among  the  best  and  bravest  corps  under 
the  Crown,  we  may  state,  that  "  John  Patterson,  Gent., 
to  be  ensign  in  the  dOth,*'  was  gazetted  some  thirty 
yean  ago ;  that  the  youne  candidate  for  gloiy  joined 
the  regiment  at  Deal,  and  soon  afterwards  embarked 
at  Portsmouth  for  foreign  service  His  off-set  is  touch- 
ing to  those  who  have  ever  witnessed,  or  even  imagined 
neh  aeenes  of  sorrow  and  despair  as  the  following— 

PieTious  to  onr  going  on  board,  a  limited  number  of 
vomcn  wereallowea  to  accompany  the  renment,  and  lots 
were  cast  in  order  to  decide  this  very  ddicatc  affair.  It 
ii'as  moat  affecting  to  witness  the  distress  of  those  whose 
(Ate  it  waa  to  remain  behind ;  and  the  despair  that  was 
pictoTed  on  the  countenances  of  the  unhappy  creatures, 
vas  traly  pitiable.  Many  of  them,  youna;,  helpless,  and 
uiprotected,  were  forced  to  wander  back  to  their  own 
country,  penniless  and  broken-hearted,  and,  to  all  intents 
lod  purposes,  left  in  a  widowed  state ;  for  few  of  them 
vere  &ted  ever  to  behold  their  husbands  again. 

After  touching  at  Gibraltar,  and  experiencing  a  good 
<leal  of  tossing  about,  the  expedition  limded  at  Mendego 
Bay.    Captam  Patterson  narrates  the  various  occur* 
tenoes  of  the  campaign,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
eonvention  of  Cintra,    so  far  as  they  fell  under  his 
personal  observation.      In  fact,  Colonel  Napier,  and 
the  other  historians  of  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  have 
left  little  to  relate  save  anecdotes  and  personal  adven- 
tures.   These  Captain  Patterson  tells  with  caisy  plea- 
ttotry.    He  hae,  indeed,  rather  a  knack  of  seizing  and 
presenting  the  brightest  attitudes  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  soldier's  life,  and  of  making  the  brave  endurance 
of  petty  evils  look  very  like  enjoyment  in  spite  of  them. 
From  the  diaoomforts  of  a  filthy  billet  at  Santarem,  we 
find  him  thus  cheerfully  on  the  march  towards  SaU- 
maoea ;  and  we  thbok  the  picture  of  a  solcUer's  gay  and 
fiostch-joy  life  engaging,  and  not  overcharged. 

Yet»  in  qnte  of  circumstances  of  this  kind,  the  life  of  a 
•oidier  on  service,  taking  sll  things  together,  is  the  finest 
in  the  worid.  While  he  moves  on,  a  roving  adventurer, 
care,  min,  and  trouble  axe  banished  fhnn  his  ndnd :  and, 
thoi^h  he  is,  at  times,  on  short  commons,  and  often  driven 
to  bts  wit*s  end,  he  but  seldom  repines.  His  sufferings 
^e  hfan  a  greater  relish  for  the  ei\joyment  of  any  good 
thinin  that  may  be  forthcoming,  or  any  windfall  that  for- 


tune may  throw  in  his  way.  Once  fairly  on  the  road,  it  is 
astonishing  how  rapidly  the  hours  glide  away.  The  for- 
malities of  parade  or  drill-marching,  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  every  one  indulges  in  that  mode  of  perambulatiOTi 
which  best  suits  him.  When  the  commandingoffioer  is 
not  one  of  your  atrict  discipllnariana,  Uie  r^m^nal 
juniors  congregate  together  in  groups— sMue  in  fhmt, 
some  fai  rear— while  the  men,  though  keeping  their  sec- 
tions, travel  in  open  rsnks,  fiUmff  the  entfare  space  oT 
ground  over  which  the  route  extends. 

At  the  head  of  the  column,  is  to  be  seen  a  host  of 
seniors,  or  old  hands,  among  whom  the  laugh  and  ioke 
prevail ;  and  there  many  a  louff-winded  veteran  infflcts 
upon  the  ears  of  his  patient  aucUtors,  a  nanative  as  end- 
less ss  the  road.  Ever  and  anon,  the  second  Major  ftlia 
back,  and,  in  order  to  ahew  his  consequence  and  aeiJ, 
especially  if  a  General  with  hU  staff  should  chance  to  be 
pssnng,  he  calls  out,  in  a  most  important  tone,  "  GenU<^ 
men,  get  into  your  places  !'*  "  Keep  on  the  flanks  P'  and 
other  friendly  admonitions.  As  soon  as  he  is  convinced, 
by  the  approving  looks  of  the  groat  man  with  the  long 
feather  and  epaulettes,  that  his  vigilance  has  been  duly 
noticed,  he  gallops  off  to  his  old  station,  and  the  gentle- 
men betake  themselves  again  to  tlieuw,  till  another  appear- 
ance of  the  chief,  when  the  stray  sheep  are  again  called 
back  to  the  flock.  By  the  by,  I  know  of  nothmg  else  that 
these  second  Majors  have  to  do,  unless  it  be  to  act  the 
part  of  moveable  pivots  for  dressing  up  the  line,  (m  which 
they  are  generally  very  ftiasv,)  or  m  whipping-in  the  young 
subalterns,  whom  they  endeavour  to  keep  m  order. 

The  surgeon,  who  is  often  a  very  hearty  fellow— with 
better  things  than  boluses  and  pill  boxes  in  his  panders 
— togetlier  with  the  adjutant  and  his  brethren  of  the  staff, 
attract  around  them,  in  therear,  abatch  of  thoroiMhly  plesr 
sant  men,  who  keep  up  such  a  volley  of  jest  and  drollery, 
as  frequently  to  b^uile  the  weariness  of  the  longest  march. 
Tlianks  to  their  amusing  powers,  we  have  often  found  our- 
selves at  the  gates  of  the  town,  or  on  the  camp  ^und, 
without  bemg  aware  that  we  had  traveUed  any  ^stamoe. 

At  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours  each  day,  the  troops 
are  halted  for  a  few  minutes' rest.  Then  all,  as  if  by  magic 
wand,  are  quickly  squatted ;  and  haversack  bemg  called 
for,  the  whole  of  them,  like  hungry  cormorants  at  their 
prey,  sie  soon  engaged  in  one  grand  scene  of  ms»ticatio^ 
Some  perform  a  solo  on  the  shank-bone  of  »  wcU-picked 
ham ;  others  dhrolay  their  talents  on  the  drumstick  of  a 
haJf-starved  fowl;  while  the  mulonty  gnaw  their  way 
through  the  skinny  junk  of  an  old  tough  bullock.  The 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  evil  omen  are,  meanwhile, 
hovering  in  mid  air,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  remnants 
of  the  feast  when  we  are  gone. 

At  the  well-known  sound  of  pipes  or  bugles,  the  war- 
riors are  agam  (to  use  a  parilamentary  phrase)  on  their 
legs,  stretcWng  them  out  with  renewed  vigour.  Among 
the  soldiers,  there  is  Ukewise  much  of  droll<vy  and  mirth ; 
nothing  makes  much  difference  with  them— it  matters  not 
whether  trumps  turn  up  or  not— whether  the  chance  he 
a  battle  or  a  good  billet,  they  are  still  the  same,  and 
trudge  along  devoid  of  caie.  Give  them  their  allowanco- 
and  a  little  rest,  and  they  require  no  more.     iMy  «ter 
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4»7, 1  hKH  lifteiwd  to  their  jokn  and  BtmiM,  and  been 

highly  enterUined  by  their  originality  and  humour. 

On  this  march,  and  it  took  place  in  dark  November, 
we  find  apart  of  the  secret  revealed,  by  which  military 
leaders  gain  the  hearts  of  their  aoldieri^  and  make 
lambs  of  tigers. 

The  yonni^  recmits  and  dmmmem  felt  the  hardship 
nest ;  and  often,  npon  the  journey,  has  Major  Napier 
given  his  charger  to  one  of  them,  or  to  any  poor  fellow 
who  oould  not  well  get  on,  while,  with  a  musket,  or  somo- 
times  a  brace  of  them,  on  his  shoulder,  he  walked  before 
the  rc'giment.  Thus,  by  his  considerate  kindness  for  the 
ven4  he  was  securing  to  himself  that  respect  and  estima- 
tion in  which  they  always  held  him,  as  well  as  actuating 
them  to  perform  their  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  one 
who,  whether  in  quarters  or  in  the  field,  never  spared 
himself  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  to  promote  their 
eomfort. 

At  first  landing  in  Portugal,  the  English  were  sadly 
at  a  loss  for  language,  and  for  want  of  dragomen. 
Many  an  ingenious  device  was  fallen  upon  to  eke  out 
the  extraordinary  dialect  of  the  men,  trying  to  make 
themselves  understood  in  a  jumble  of  Irish,  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  and  oaths.  They  succeeded  better  by  using 
signs — 

As  varied  as  the  movements  of  a  posture-master  or 
even  punchinello.  When  pork,  or  any  other  thing 
pertaining  to  the  hog  was  wanted,  grunting,  in  imitation 
of  that  animal,  was  the  means  employed.  The  desire 
fer  eggs  was  signified  by  cackling  like  a  hem,  was  a 
mule  or  Jackass  required,  the  hands  were  stuck  up  on 
each  sid  *  above  the  head,  to  denote  the  length  of  ears, 
tr  an  awful  braying  was  put  forth,  enough  to  call  the 
brotherhood  about  the  performer  \  tobacco  or  snuff  was 
demanded  by  a  sneese,  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  a  tweak  ' 
Upon  the  orgsn  in  which  the  filthy  powder  was  to  be  depo- 
sited; and  milk  was  procured  by  imitating  the  extraction  of 
that  useful  fluid  from  the  cow.  In  short,  for  everything 
there  was  a  corresponding  signal,  a  code  of  which  would 
have  formed  an  excellent  appendage  to  a  soldier *s  kit. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  containing  a  wild  mixture  of  the  oomio 
and  tho  horrible,  which  alternately  dilates  the  risible 
mnselee  and  ehtlls  the  blood,  like  those  ludicrous  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  accompany  an  execution.  Cap- 
tain Patterson's  intimate  friend.  Ensign  Moore,  was 
ieverely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Coninna,  and  died  in 
Oosport  Hospital  shortly  after  reaching  England. 
This  brief  notice  is  exceedingly  teaching. 
.  Poor  Moore,  my  esteemed  friend  and  companion,  had 
all  along  a  presentiment  of  his  (kte ;  and  talked  of  it  as  an 
event  inevitably  to  happen  in  the  firxt  battle.  This  sad 
foreboding,  from  which  I  eonid  not  rally  him,  never  for  a 
moment  preyed  upon  his  mind,  which  was  always  checr- 
tal  and  contented. 

Of  this  battle  it  is  quaintly  said— <<  It  was  such  hot 
work,  that  a  man  would  be  inclined  to  give  himself  a 
sh4ik0  or  two  after  all  was  over,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  his  head  was  on  his  shoulders." 

Captain  Patterson  next  went  upon  the  unhappy  ex- 
pedition to  Waleheren,  where  he  escaped  the  fate  of  so 
many  brave  and  sacrificed  men,  and  returned  again  to 
the  Peninsula.  His  future  adventures  do  not,  and 
indeed  cannot  differ  from  thoee  of  many  other  subal- 
terns, yet  there  is  originality  in  the  mode  of  telling 
them  t  as,  for  instance,  in  his  description  of  the  Ca- 
puchins of  Villa  Bourba  in  the  Alentejo. 

Sinee  the  day  that  a  cavalier  and ''  foot-wobbler** 
were  first  arrayed  together  in  order  of  battle,  or  on  any 
kind  of  service,  there  most,  we  apprehend,  have  been 
JeaHyusv  between  the  horse  and  foot ;  and  the  former  do 
oertainly  assome  high  airs,  of  which  Captain  Patterson 
endeavours  to  explain  the  philosophy.  One  night,  the 
infantry  oflleers  had  got  a  most  comfortable  billet ;  and, 
afker  a  tiresome  march,  were  beginning  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, when  an  event  ebanoM  which  gives  rise  to 
hie  spteeuUtions. 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  eaying  a  few  words  as  to 
certain  persons  who  seemed  to  think  tliat  we  had  no  title 
to  Sttoh  a  luxury.  The  dragoons  sometimes  acted  to- 
wards the  infiftntrv  in  rather  a  cavalier  manner,  and  ap- 
penred  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  qnite  an  inferior 
order  of  beinss.  Whether  it  was  because  they  had  the 
honour  ef  being  a  Uttic  more'  elevated  from  the  ground, 


or  that  to  their  visige  were  appended  the  Whiifker  nid 
mustaohio,  and  they  talked  their  mother  tongue  in  a  lisp- 
ing style,  it  would  be  difiioult  to  determine.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  pretty  certain  that  many  of  them,  reoently  im- 
ported from  the  purlieus  of  8t  James's,  assumed  a  treat 
varietv  of  airs  and  graces,  unbecoming  in  the  field,  How- 
ever neantiful  they  might  have  seemed  in  Bond  Street, 
and  which  the  rough  and  dirty  work  of  war  and  fi  Thtini; 
fiiiled  to  do  away  with.  I  can  never  forget  the  conduct 
of  one  of  their  noble  sprigs,  whose  regiment  happened  to 
arrive  at  the  town  when  we  were  halted.  It  was  a  poor 
place  after  a  hard  march,  under  bad  weather  and  very 
heavy  rain;  but  we  were  glad  to  obtain  any  sort  of 
shelter  In  the  wretched  village.  We  had  scarcely  entered, 
when  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the  noise  of  cavalry, 
coming  down  the  street,  and,  in  a  short  space,  we  bad  a 
sample  of  dragooning,  such  as  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for 
even  among  the  Cherokees. 

Three  or  four  of  us  were  seated  round  the  wide  fireplace 
of  a  Spanish  hearth,  after  taking  off  our  well-drenched 
jackets  and  accoutrements,  and  were  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  a  fine  biasing  pile  of  fire,  tlie  very  counterpart  of  that 
I  liave  just  described,  and  our  servants  were  preparing  for 
the  culinary  operations,  when  a  loud  hammering  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  the  hovel,  accompanied  by  the  clank- 
ing of  carbines,  sabres,  saberdashes,  and  other  wariike 
sppnrtenancea.  At  the  same  moment,  in  burst  a  tall, 
raw-boned  trooper,  (armed  cap-a-pied,  with  a  countenance 
well  fiimiflhed  with  a  most  abundant  crop,  in  which  the 
crows  might  have  built  tlieir  nests,)  followed  by  two  others, 
carrying  sundry  hampers  belonging  to  their  masters.  The 
intruder,  who  proved  to  be  the  oifioer  commanding,  gated 
with  awfiil  stare  n|)on  the  lodgers  already  in  the  house, 
and,  drawing  himself  up,  as  if,  like  8am|)Son,  he  were 
about  to  raise  the  building  on  his  shoulders,  cslled,  or 
rather  growled  out,  in  the  tone  of  an  angry  mastiff  while 
ho  curled  the  points  of  his  black  mustachios,  *' These 
quarters  are  not  too  good  for  a  Col — o— nel  of  Dra — goons 
^h!*  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  flung  his 
implements  of  war  on  a  table  close  at  hand,  with  a  degree 
of  violence  that  shook  onrflrail  tenement  to  its  base.  His 
claims  to  supremacy  being  intimated  to  us,  we  gathered 
up  our  traps,  and  bundled  out  indignantly,  looking  round, 
with  no  very  gracious  glances,  at  the  statue  in  whose 
possession  we  quietly  left  the  premises,  to  go  in  search  of 
another  billet. 

There  was  a  want  of  eourtesy  and  good  feeling  h^re,  not 
in  anyway  consistent  with  high  liearing  ,  and  these,  with 
many  otl>er  traits  of  character,  produced  a  jealousy  be- 
tween us,  so  that  no  very  cordial  intimacy  could  take 
place ;  nor  was  there  much  love  wasted  on  either  side. 
Engaged  in  one  common  cause,  in  duty  on  the  same  field 
together,  all  those  Ideas  of  superiority  should  have  been 
forgotten ;  and  those  heroes  with  spurs  of  at  least  a  half 
vard  in  length,  should  have  packed  up  all  their  higl:  Clin- 
tons and  fine  notions,  and  sent  them  to  the  stores  i.i  En^r- 
land,  there  to  be  made  use  of  at  some  fhturr  fKTroid. 
S  ich  commodities  never  do  for  service,  nor  will  ther 
harmonise  with  camp  or  bivouac.  Tliey  may  rr.ss  current 
at  home,  where  the  pride  of  wealth,  go!* I  Inee,  rnd 
dress,  go  fiir  to  raise  a  man  In  public  c^timatw^n ;  but 
lying  in  a  wet  ditch,  or  stretched  bv  the  side  of  a  tree 
upon  the  ground,  with  a  tattered  cloak  for  covering,  they 
are  of  little  value.  In  that  situation,  a  good  blanket,  and 
a  well- filled  haversack,  are  worth  all  the  laoe,  ftinge, 
fisathers,  and  aiguillettes  in  the  British  arm^. 

About  this  time  I  remember  an  offiser  jomed  oar  oamp 
f^om  EUigland,  with  a  canteen  profusely  stocked,  as  i»eU 
as  a  good  kit.  He  was,  moreover,  a  wcll-drsssed  yoansr 
man,  apparently  fresh  fh>m  the  hands  of  Dodd,  of  8t 
James*  Street,  equipped  in  trarments  that  seemed  as  if 
they  were  pasted  on  his  body,  besides  a  grey  frock  coal, 
lined  throughout  with  silk,  and  adorned  with  fhsgs  and 
tassel  Is  in  abundance. 

Such  a  set  of  poor  unfortunste  gipsies  as  we  were  must 
have  been  doubtless  held  in  little  estimation  by  our  hero, 
who  viewed  with  seam  onr  dingy  costume,  tarnished  and 
tattered  in  so  vile  a  manner,  that  even  a  Jew  broker,  or 
an  Irish  beggarman,  would  have  scarcely  picked  them  up. 
We  had,  however,  eaoh  of  as  a  good  blanket,  (and  some 
had  two,)  that  was  designed  a  double  debt  to  pay — 

By  nlgfit  a  ooverkc, 
A  ssddlccloth by dsy. 

Johnny  Kewcome,  well  scented,  had  a  good  stock  of 
odours  and  essences  for  service  in  the  field ;  and,  instead 
of  beef  or  rum,  his  hampers  were  amply  stored  with  otto 
of  roses,  macassar  oil,  and  other  articles  of  sweet  perfume. 
He  glanced  with  horror  at  onr  n<»ly  trim;  but, when  *-(- 
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beheld  the  aadcUe  tMh^  he  lavglMd  oufrigfat,  and  called  ui 
"*  blanket  oeiebMitiL" 

It  wae  then  oold  and  wintxy  weather,  the  rain  occasion- 
ally  came  down  in  ttrrenta,  so  that,  when  the  night  set  in, 
m  ibaod  onr  friendly  coverlet  a  most  timelv  aid.  The 
pwn-horn,  who  was  certainly  one  of  his  MMestv^B  hard 
nrjrsfns,  eyed  ns  most  wistfully  askance,  and,  shiyering 
in  his  itsys  and  broadcloath,  enTled  the  old  stagers,  while 
ha  tried  to  crouch  from  the  rain  and  nipping  air  under  any 
shelter  he  oonld  find. 

Ooe  of  oor  fellows,  an  admirable  wag,  peeped  out  tnm 
benetth  his  deecy  counterpane,  and  oheerving  the  plight 
of  Master  Superfine,  who  lay  ensconced  behind  the  stump 
of  sn  old  tree,  he  hallooed,  and  bellowed  out  so  that  the 
vbole  eamp  might  hear  him,  ^  Halloo,  old  boy !  How  do 
joa  like  the  blanket  merchants  now  ?'*  The  field  was  in 
sa  uproar  at  the  joko,  and  the  unfortunate  recruit  having 
no  desire  for  war*s  alarms,  of  which  he  had  seen  quite 
enoogh  to  damp  his  fiery  spirit,  took  himself  away  soon 
•iUr,  and  the  Blanketeers  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
•eein?  his  pretty  face  again. 

Thii  is  a  long  extract ;  hut  we  do  not  grudge  it,  as  the 
nnarks  eonlain  mueh  praolieal  good  eenae,  bearing  on 
thois  rsforms  wfatoh  that  over-grown  army  with  which 
w  are  carrying  on  the  peace  in  ita  twenty-eecond  year, 
vgently  leqniree.*  Will  the  peaoe  now  be  allowed  to 
have  beeome  major,  and  to  be  capable  of  managing  its 
own  ailkira,  without  so  many  military  guardians. 

We  conld  find  no  diffioalty  in  multiplying  lively  ex- 
teeCi  from  this  pleassat  narrative,  of  the  vidsshndes 
and  enjoyments  of  a  soldier's  life  t  hot  it  is  nnnoesssary. 
One  of  those  little  episodes  in  war,  which  afleot  the 
Wider  more  than  events  of  fiir  greater  public  import- 
SDCi,  is  thus  told.  The  event  took  place  at  the  storm- 
ing of  a  mountain  fort,  when  the  British  were  pushing 
AOflss  the  Tagus  in  Ibee  of  the  French  lines. 

An  affecting  intetfviswtoQk  place,  after  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  between  two  brothers,  Laurence  and  Patrick 
Egin,  who  were  so  strongl  v  attached  that  they  were  never 
content  on  separate  duties — ^the  eldest,  LAurenoe,  or 
I^iRy,  ss  his  comrades  called  him,  being  a  batman,  was 
conaeqaently  ordered  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  ba^qtage 
of  his  eompany,  on  the  march  of  the  regiment.  Prompted 
^  a  noble  feeling,  as  well  as  an  ardent  desire  to  be  near 
hfi  brother,  this  spirited  young  soldier  begged  so  earnestly 
fer  lesfe  to  join  and  meet  the  enemy  with  his  own  com- 
pinicBS,  that  he  was  at  length  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  brothers  behaved  gallantly  on  the  occasion,  and 
nslataiasd  the  charaeter  of  Irishmen.  Patrick  was  mor> 
tslly  wonaded  daring  the  escalade,  being  one  q{  the  first 
to  Bumnt  the  ladder.  Lying  on  the  rampart  in  a  most 
psinfol  state,  he  lingmd  out  for  some  hours.  Poor  Larqr, 
m  the  Joy  of  lus  hesixt  on  our  success,  ran  to  find  out  his 
brother,  whom  he  soon  discovered  extended  in  the  agonies 
of  death !  A  more  touching  or  affecting  scene  could  not 
be  witnessed,  and,  though  It  was  in  humble  life,  it  was 
BOTfi^r  to  the  hearts  of  all  around.  Many  who  had  long 
been  ciUloas  to  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field^  and  fluniliarized 
totha  work  of  olanghter,  conld  have  wept  over  the  deep 
*onowB  of  those  truly  brave  and  affectionate  brothers. 
The  ttoomful  Larry  never  r^ained  his  spirits,  and  fell  in 
9ns  of  the  snbeeqnent  engsRements.  Thejr  were  both 
tzcelleat  soldiers,  having  a  good  claim  to  this  feeble  re- 
cord of  their  worth. 
After  peace  was  eoseluded,  Captain  Patterson  served 
some^  time  in  Jamaica,  and  saw  many  of  his  com- 
psaions  in  anus,  who  had  survived  through  all  the  hard- 
ibips  and  risks  of  the  PeninsuUr  war,  perish  of  the 
pcstUential  fever  of  that  beautiful  and  fatal  island.  H  is 
description  of  military  quarters  and  Hfi  in  the  Barracks 
o^Up  Park  Camp  and  the  other  stations  is  picturesque 
»nd  true.  It  is  not  inviting.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
British  army  will  the  metamorphosing  of  old  slaves  into 

Jonn^  apprentices  prove,  if  there  be  any  hope  that  in 
Qc  time  they  will  grow  into  journeymen  and  masters, 
ud  be  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  without  the 
continoalsuperintendance  of  armed  guards  I 

From  all  the  luxuries  of  these  sun-smitten  islands, 
peppy  was  Captain  Patterson  to  find  himself  once  again 
^  ^"'Qy*  humid  Cngland,  in  whichy  with  many  thanks  for 

•  yio«l*afi>.we  'sltlesto  tst.  aholithed  in  the  armr  of  Otn- 
yt.  Aft  EngtUhmsa  to  bo  the  Isei  dviUssd  oisn  tul^ccted  to 
FUwAfSent  whieh  a  good  modem  game Jcesper  no  longer  employe 


his  pletssnt  adtentortfi,  we  nidi  the  nCtma  leng  Uib 

and  prosperity. 

Autobiography  of  a  Country  Curate,  Smithy 
£lder,  &  Co.  8  vols. 
The  Curate  Is  the  friend  of  the  Church,  and  yet  feel- 
ingly slive  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  without  a  living. 
With  the  painful  sventi  and  trials  of  such  a  life,  the 
Curate  ha*  combined  recollections  of  a  picturesque  tour 
in  Scutland,  and  thus  mnde  up  a  readable  book  of  a 
rather  miscellaneous  character.  He  is  extremely  alive 
to  the  present  dangers  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
enemies  he  states  to  be  **  roaring  without,  while  her 
friends  are  snoring  within.**  Those  who  exclusively  ar- 
rogate the  name  are  awakening,  however,  we  imagine  { 
and,  like  many  persons,  when  suddenly  scared  out  of  a 
comfortable  nap,  in  a  state  very  much  resembling  deli- 
rium ;  as  witness  their  new  Church  qf  England  Qoer* 
terly  RevmOp  which  is  rabid  and  raving. 
Eisay  on  the  Nature,  Endt,  and  Means  of  Imi- 
tation in  the  Fine  Arte,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Q.  De  Quincey.  By  T.  C.  Kent. 
Smith  8c  Elder.  1  vol.  8vo. 
The  translator  claims  in  this  work  te  give  his  coun- 
trymen a  book  of  uncommon  excellence,  which  is  very 
much  wanted.  *'•  An  alUeomprehensive  and  universal 
theory  Is  now,  for  the  first  time,  unfolded,  as  a  sure  guide 
and  instructor  where  to  find  the  secrets  and  how  best 
to  wield  the  spells  of  art  in  moulding  Its  creations.'* 
This  is  a  high  elalm.  Though  the  book  of  the  F^^eneh 
philosophical  critic  should  fall  considersibly  short  ortlil% 
it  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Those  who  may  not  co- 
incide in  all  the  views  of  M.  De  Quincey,  will  still  be 
gratified  by  his  eloquent,  Ingenious,  and  sometimes  sabtle 
speculations. 

The  Inquisitor,    Macrone,     1  vol.  post  8vo. 

In  this  neat  volume,  a  recent  tour  in  Spain — ^not  mi- 
litary, hut  literary,  descriptive,  antiquarian,  and  roman- 
Cio — is  thrown  into  the  form  of  lettera  To  I'elieve  and 
propitiate  the  impatient  public,  responses  are  returned 
from  London,  dated  from  the  Aihenaum  Club,  which 
are  devoted  to  literaiy  and  gosaipplng  discussion.  With 
these  appliances  the  reader  sends  along,  as  sailors  say, 
at  a  pleasant  rate,  through  an  elegant  if  not  sn  endur- 
ing book. 

The  Letters  of  Runnymede,  Macrone.  1  vol.  8vo. 
It  is  not  because  the  author  of  this  work  is  a  Tory 
that  ws  dislike  bis  book ;  nor  yet  because  he  calls  Mr 
0*Connell  bad  names  and  abuses  the  Whigs  |  but  solely 
by  reason  that  his  work  is  flippant,  shallow,  and  imperti- 
nent, and  without  one  grain  of  information  that  may 
not  Ibe  gleaned  from  sn  old  file  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 
To  our  opinion  of  this  Brummagem  Junius,  Sir  RoUert 
Peel,  to  whom  these  Letters  are  inscribsd,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  subscribe. 

Mrs  Maberly,  Macrone.  8  vols. 
This  novel  is  considerably  injured,  if  not  In  part  com- 
pletely spoiled,  by  the  attempt  to  make  It  something 
fresh,  original,  and  nnlike  other  commonplace  novels. 
The  author,  to  gain  his  end,  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  te 
throw  the  current  manners  and  habitudes  of  English 
society  two  oentnries  forward,  when  railways  and  steam- 
ers have  attained  incredible  perfection,  while  men  and 
women,  their  frailties,  follies,  and  fashions,  fiourish  at  his 
New  Lesmlngtoos,  and  Vitreas,  his  fashionable  Asiatic 
and  Australisn  watering-places,  exsct  counterparts^  in 
2038,  of  those  of  1887-  There  Is,  however,  soma  hnmonr 
in  the  improvenoent  which  shall  then  have  taken  place 
in  musical  instruments,  compositions^  snd  perfimnera 
Mr  Longlegs*  song  is  that  very  consummation  of  musical 
absurdity  to  which  the  age  may  have  arrived  in  two 
hundred  years,  if  it  go  on  at  the  late  rate  of  proprmlon. 

Life  and  Character  of  Joan  IfArc,^ 

London:  ChnrtMn. 

This  is  a  very  slender  volume ;  but  xt  contains  all  tho 

interesting  partienlsrs  of  the  strange  stnrv  of  the  Maid 

of  Orleans.     A  little  more  might,  hoiMVor,  Iv^vo  been 

made  of  Joan  when  the  writer  wae  about  it. 
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The  Book  of  Human  Chataeter.     B7  Mr  Bocke. 

Knight.  1  vol. 
We  have  ben  one  Mction  of  an  ezteniire  common- 
place book,  or  icrap-book,  into  wbicb  are  gatbered  numer- 
ous stray  thoughts,  reflections,  and  anecdotes;  together 
witb  much  wisdom  at  second-hand,  and  not  a  little 
second-band  wisdom.  Yet  the  book  is  a  good  book,  and 
a  wise ;  and  one,  moreoTer,  upon  which  the  writer  has 
taken  great  pains,  and  in  which  be  has  found,  we  doubt 
not,  much  pleasure.  It  is  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
D*lsraHi*s  gleanings,  but  jnore  ambitions  of  originality 
and  point  of  style.  We  may  gire  a  better  idea  of  *'  The 
Book  of  Human  Characters,**  by  describing  it  as  horering 
between  the  writings  of  the  author  we  hare  named,  and 
the  Recollections  of  CouTersation  Sharpe.  Mr  Bueke 
would  fidn  try  a  hit  at  the  proroking  sex  now  and  then ; 
but  as  often  he  prudently  draws  in  his  boms.  Mr  Bocke*s 
▼olume  forms  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Anecdote. 

Aeriai  Sightt  and  Sounds.    By  Charles  Williams. 

Westley  &  Davis. 

We  have  here  a  nice  and  very  neat  small  volume,  the 
purpose  of  whicli  is  to  make  Natural  PhUtuophy  fami- 
liar to  young  persons  in  a  very  engaging  way.  Mr 
Williams  relates  the  popnhur,  we  may  say  the  almost 
romaniic  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  other  philo- 
sophers, generally  in  their  own  lansuage;  and  altogether 
has  oommled  a  valuable  volume  of  Entertatning  KnmO' 
ledge.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  many  wood  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Student  of  Padua,  a  Tragedy. 

A  very  diverting  performance.  If  it  ever  reach  the 
gtage,  we  promise  the  spectators  rare  fun.^ 


Life  of  Mi  Paeha. 

This  Memoir  forms  the  seventy-first  volume  of  Mur- 
niy*s,  now  Ten*s,  **  Family  Library.**  The  Memoir  is 
compiled  by  Mr  Davenport,  who  h^a  diligently  glesned 
from  all  the  travellers  and  writers  who  have  mthier  visited 
or  heard  of  his  renutricable  hero.  The  volume  poBseaaes 
so  much  interest  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  give 
an  analysis  of  it,  had  our  limits  permitted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  dear. 

jPi'iif^  of  Talent  from  many  Peneile.    Simpkin, 

Marshal],  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  scraps  in  prose  and  verse  by  many 
authors,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  the  writers  are  so 
numerous  as  the  names,  or  that  there  may  not  be  a  few 
aliaees.  The  Tales  are  of  the  average  merit  of  the  An^ 
nualt.  Some  of  them  have  been  probably  seen  before^ 
but  are  still  as  good  as  MS.  to  the  multitude. 
The  History  of  England  Made  Visible.  By 
Charles  WiUiams.   London:  Westley  &  Davis. 

This  History  of  England,  which  embraces  a  period 
extending  from  the  period  of  the  Aneient  Britons  to  the 
Beign  of  George  IV.,  is  formed  upon  an  ingeniims  plan. 
The  principal  events,  and  the  cfaaraeter,  manners,  and 
customs  of  every  successive  age,  are  exhibited  rather 
than  illustrated  by  circdar  plates.  The  first  plate,  for 
example,  represents  in  the  centre,  DrtiMf  Worel^p; 
while,  in  six  bordering  sections,  we  have  the  minsy 
armour,  anna,  domestic  utensils,  dwellings,  dte.  &e.  of 
the  period.  This,  we  imagine,  will  make  a  veiy  enter- 
taining and  instructive  domestic  volume.  The  plates 
are  really  spirited  and  dever.  Thus,  in^  the  one  devoted 
to  the  Norman  period,  we  have  beantifiil  specimens  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  arehiteeture,  and  of  the  eostames  of 
warriors,  civilians,  ladies,  and  priests. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
A1.TH0UGR  now  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, nothing  has  transpired  with  reganl  to  the  measures 
likely  to  be  introduced  by  Ministers ;  and  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Liberals  of 
all  classes,  though  it  is  obvious  that,  by  the  result  of  this 
session,  the  cause  of  Liberalism  must  be  decided.  Throogh- 
out  Britain,  though  there  is  unquestionably  no  reaction 
in  favour  of  Toryism,  there  is  great  indifference  towards 
the  Ministry ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  there  should  be, 
considering  how  much  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
people,  in  regard  to  the  fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill,  have 
been  disappointed.  Had  it  been  known  that  the  four 
first  sessions  of  the  reformed  Parliament  were  to  prove 
so  barren  as  they  have  done,  few  would  have  made  the 
exertions  which  they  did  in  1832.  It  was  expected  that 
that  Act  would  have  annihilated  Toryism  and  corruption 
—.that  it  would  have  secured  a  speedy  abolition  of  the 
Corn-Laws,  and  of  the  laws  against  importation  of  food 
of  all  kinda--that  it  would  have  swept  off  the  Pension 
List— put  an  end  to  sinecures  and  useless  places,  and,  by 
remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  England 
and  Ireland,  have  afforded  a  large  fund  to  be  employed 
in  purposes  of  national  education.  Triennial  Parliaments 
were  all  but  promised  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his 
speech  on  1st  March  1831,  when  be  introduced  the  Re- 
form Bill ;  and  the  question  of  the  Ballot,  it  was  implied, 
was  to  receive  a  fair  consideration  by  the  Cabinet.  But, 
except  the  EngUsh  and  Scottish  Corporation  Acti,  hardly 
a  single  measure  has  been  carried,  for  securing  whicl^ 
the  people  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Reform  in  the 
Bepresentation.  The  Borougbmonger  Parliament  in  its 
last  four  Sessions  passed  as  many  important  beneficial 
measures  as  the  Reformed  Parliament  has  done  in  the 
same  time.  In  1828,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  was 
repealed ;  in  1829,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  passed; 
in  1830,  the  Tories  were  driven  out  of  offices  and  in  1831, 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  in  a  Wellington  Parliament 
by  a  majority  of  one.    Next  Session  the  majority  was 


182,*  and  that  in  a  Parliament  elected  under  the  old 
system;  but  now  the  Ministry,  supported  as  they  have 
been  throughout  by  the  Radicals,  can  barely  calcalate 
on  a  majority  of  20,  and  that  majority  is  diminiahing 
every  month.      At  a  late    dinner   at    Northampton, 
Earl  Spencer  stated,  that,  in  the  long  course  of  hia 
political  life,  there  were  four  measures  he  bad  always 
looked  to  as  of  the  greatest  importance:  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform  Act, 
and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.     Well,  only  one  of  these 
was  carried  by  the  Reformed  Parliament ;  and  it  might 
have  been  passed  in  the  worst  parliament  that  ever  aat, 
by  the  same  means,   vis.  by  giring  twenty  miHiona— 
more  than  the  total  value  of  the  slaves~-for  having  the 
name  of  slavery  changed  into  that  of  apprenticeship-  The 
English  Poor  Law  Act,  on  which  the  Whip  pride 
selves,  is  precisely  one  of  those  which  would  have 
gladly  recrived  in  a  Castlereagh  Parliament,  for  it  savea  the 
landed  proprietors  at  the  expense  of  the  poor;  and  among 
its  most  efficient  supporters  in  both  Houses,  were  mc* 
cordingly  to  be  found  some  of  the  leading  Tories.     The 
army  and  navy,  which  absorb  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
disposable  revenue  of  the  country,  have  both  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  Whig  Cabinet ;  and  by  our  interventtost 
in  the  pitiful  squabbles  of  the  Peninsula,  we  are  incur- 
ring the  danger  of  involving  ourselves  in  war,  withoat 
doing  anything  to  expedite  the  restoration  of  peace    in 
that  country.     It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  much 
indiiference  towards  the  Whigs  exists,  and  that  the  elec- 
tors feel  little  inclination  to  expose  themselves  to  annoy. 
ance  and  loss^  for  the  support  of  a  party  which  obatinately 
withholds  the  only  shield  which  can  eflbctoally  protect 
them  in  the  honest  and  independent  exerdae^  not  of   the 
trust,  but  of  the  right  which  they  gained  with  so  namny 
Btruggles  and  so  many  sacrifiees.     The  notion  oT  ttie 
Whigs  plainly  is,  and  has  all  along  been,  that  the  only 
object  of  die  Reform  Act  was  to  keep  them  in  poorer, 
end  enable  them  to  dlride  the  loaves  and  flshea  anK»n|^ 
themselves.    But  if  they  do  not  bestir  themeelves,   e^t.  n 
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diii  obfeeft  will  be  dtfeated.  By  their  abrard  conduct  in 
aBowio;  the  army  to  ramain  in  the  hands  of  the  Toriei, 
and  in  pemitttnf  the  whole  countiee  to  be  niled  by  Tory 
Lord  Lientenante  and  their  Depotieii  and  Tory  Justice! 
of  the  Peaee^  by  withholding  from  the  oonntiei  an  orga- 
aiatioo  similar  to  that  of  the  towns,  tbeir  political  oppon- 
mti  are  daily  increasing  in  power,  and  will,  unless  a 
dttDse  of  conduct  takes  place,  turn  them  out  of  oiBce. 
In  the  26  contested  elections  of  English  counties,  since  the 
dinolotion  of  Parliament,  the  Reformers  have  been  de- 
bated in  19^  and  hare  lost  22  Members.  In  Scotland,  the 
Tories  hsTe  almost  ererywhere  been  creating  numerous 
Ictitioiis  rotes,  and  in  a  few  years  the  county  elections 
will  be  entirely  in  their  hancto.  No  effectual  check  to 
the  crestura  of  such  rotes  seems  at  all  likely  to  be  giren 
by  Parliament,  in  which  the  Tory  rotes  all  but  balance 
the  Whig  and  RadicaL  Ireland  alone  prerents  the  Tories 
Riaming  office ;  for  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  King  will  dismim  the  Whigs,  whenerer  their 
Torf  opponents  declare  themselres  prepaied  to  assume 
office 

This  melancholy  state  of  matters,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  has  ren- 
dered it  imperative  on  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  chalk 
OQt  a  new  system  of  Parliamentary  action.  Instead  of 
merely  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Whigs,  and  nuun- 
taining  them  in  power,  popular  measures  must  be  in* 
trodo^  and  zealously  supported ;  for  otherwise  it  is 
nin  to  expect  again  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  people.  This  line  of  action,  while  it  will  keep  the 
Tories  oat  of  office,  will,  at  the  same  time,  force  the 
Whigs  either  to  move  forward  with  the  spirit  of  the 
>ge,  or  oompel  them  to  give  way  to  honester  and  bolder 
men.  We  can  easily  anticipate  which  alternative  they 
will  choose;  and  there  is  not,  therefore,  the  smallest 
nk  of  fighting  the  Tory  game  by  adopting  this  course 
of  proeeeoing.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  has  risen 
into  poblic  esteem  more  rapidly  than  any  other  man,  has 
the  merit  of  contriving  this  plan,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  eager^  adopted  by  every  independent 
and  untrammelled  representative.  If  the  Radical  Mem- 
bers) as  a  body,  support  it,  and  they  are  170  in  number, 
its  success  is  certain.  Frequent  divisions  on  such  ques- 
txms  as  the  Ballot,  Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parlia- 
nients,  the  Corn-Laws,  Extension  of  the  Sufihtte, 
RednciUon  of  the  Army,  Abolition  of  Flogging,  and  we 
pabliestion  of  these  divisions,  will  prove  more  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  Whig  supporters  will  be  able  to 
Ristsin,  with  any  chance  of  being  again  elected  by  their 
constituents.  Neither  vrill  Peerage  Reform  be  forgotten. 
Mr  Canning  always  maintained  that  the  Peers  could 
not  co-exist  with  a  Iteformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
tnnt  has  shewn  that  he  is  perfectly  correct;  and  unless 
their  Lordships  are  rendered  responsible  to  the  people, 
it  is  in  vain  to  go  through  the  fieurce  of  dissolutions  of 
Parliament  and  elections  of  representatives,  when  the 
acts  of  the  representatives  are  rendered  nugatory  by  a 
set  of  legislators,  either  hereditary  or  named  on  account 
of  thdr  servioea  in  the  cause  of  tyranny  and  corruption. 

Tie  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  discussion  of 
nhitary  measures  of  Reform,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
The  great  support  of  Toryism  is  ignorance.  Kotwith- 
staodittg  an  the  efforts  which  are  incessantly  made  to 
point  oat  the  abuses  existing  in  our  political  system, 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  diffusing  Infonrut- 
tion  throughout  the  masses.  Inmiense  multitudes,  even 
of  the  middle  classes,  think  they  have  no  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  the  Cabinet  Ministers  have  with  their 
private  aflOurs.  They  are  willing  to  leave  them  to  ma- 
nage as  they  like,  as  if  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether 
a  mui  paid  double  what  he  ought  to  do  for  his  food  and 
ebthing — ^whether  profits  and  wages  were  high  or  low— 
ud  whether  his  life  and  property  were  to  be  exposed  to 
the  JQdkaal  proetitutk>n  of  a  Braxfi^d,  or  the  atrocious 
conqnracies  of  a  CasUerea^h.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  are  so  intent  on  filhng  their  pockets,  that  they 
Aave  ndther  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  how  they 
sre  emptied.  Bat  a  debate  in  Parliament  resounds 
throogfa  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land.  No  system 
of  publication  whidi  can  be  deviled  can  at  all  approach 
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it  in  extent  and  efficacy.  It  reaches,  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  every,  individual,  lugh  and  low ;  and 
the  reports  being  mixed  up  with  nuseellaneous  matter, 
suitable  to  every  capacity  and  every  taste,  are  more  or 
less  perused  by  those  who  would  revolt  from  the  study 
of  any  merely  political  writing.  Many  a  speech  which 
has  fiallen  ineiSectually  upon  uie  drowsy  senators  of  St 
Stephens,  has,  in  a  short  time,  caused  such  a  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  as  to  ensure,  in  another  session, 
the  passing  of  the  measure  which  it  advocated.  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Repeal  of 
the  House  Duty,  of  the  Stamps  on  Newspapers,  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  numerous  debates  in 
Parliament  disseminated  throughout  the  kingdom.  All 
these  measures,  when  first  introduced,  were  rejected  by 
so  great  majorities,  and  held  up  to  such  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule, that  it  seemed  mere  waste  of  time  to  persevere  in 
again  bringing  them  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 
Mr  Cobbett^a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
equalise  the  Stamp  Duties,  waa  treated  as  a  mere  chi- 
mera, and  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one. 
Although  that  question  waa  only  once  debated,  the 
Chanc^lor  of  the  Exchequer  has  already  brought  in  a 
bill  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  and  almost  the  letter 
of  Mr  Cobbett's  resolutions— and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  that  bill  will  become  law  before  the  termination  of 
the  present  year.  These  remarlra  we  intend  as  an  an- 
swer, by  anticipation,  to  the  complaints  which  will  soon 
be  niade  of  the  Radicals  wasting  time  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  which,  it  is  assumed,  will  never  be 
carried,  because  the  Whigs  and  Tories  may  succeed  in 
rejecting  them  by  large  majorties  when  first  introduced. 
The  probable  efficacy  of  the  new  Radical  system  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  dismay  it  has  cast  over  the  Whig 
camp.  There  is  hardly  one  of  their  supporters  of  the 
press,  from  the  Land*B-End  to  John  o*  Croat's,  who  has 
not  raised  his  voice  against  it.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  affiect  an  air  of  exultation,  as  if  the  people 
were  so  easily  imposed  on  as  not  to  see^  that,  althoagh  it 
may  prove  injurious  to  Whiggery,  it  musty  in  the  end, 
give  the  death-blow  to  Toryism. 

ENGLAND. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  event  of  the 
month,  was  the  dinner,  given  by  the  Reformers  of  Bath, 
to  their  representatives,  GenerRl  Palmer  and  Mr  Roebock, 
on  the  6th  of  January.  Nearly  dOO  persons  were  presen i , 
and  the  speeches  were  very  spirited.  Colonel  CharUa 
Napier  advocated  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Saf. 
frage,  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Reform  of  the  Lords : 
Annual  Parliaments,  because  short  accounts  made  long 
friends,  and  because  the  representative  would  be  brought 
annually  before  his  constituents;  Universal  Suffrage, 
because  representation  and  taxation  should  go  together ; 
the  Ballot,  because  at  present  the  poor  man  was  put  in 
jeopardy  if  he  voted  against  the  rich ;  and  Reform  of  the 
Lords,  because  the  existing  system  was  rotten.  General 
Palmer  defended  the  Ministry,  and  said  that  Lord  Mel. 
bourne  would  give  the  Ballot,  &c.,  when  Mr  Roebuck 
and  his  fellow-labourers  succeeded  in  agitating  the  pab- 
lic  mind  on  these  questions.  This,  he  stated  on  a 
knowledge  of  thirty  yean*  standing  of  his  Lordship. 
This  hint  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  Whigs  will  give  anything  rather  than  resigu 
office. — Mr  Roebuck,  who  was  enthusiastically  received, 
defended  himself  for  having  found  fault  with  the  Minis- 
try. He  maintained  that  Reform  was  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace.  The  Radicals  did  not  ask  the  Whigs  to 
bring  forward  such  questions  as  the  Ballot  and  Reform 
of  the  Peers,  but  merely  to  leave  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  vote  on  them  as  they  chose.  If  the  Whigs 
refused  justice,  there  was  no  other  course  than  to  turn 
them  out,  and  their  fall  would  be  their  own  suicidal  acr, 
and  not  that  of  the  Radicals.  In  spesking  of  O'Conncll, 
he  denied  that  the  Melbourne  Ministry  were  doing  jas- 
tice  to  Ireland.  Making  some  good  appointments  w.'.s 
not  doing  justice.  They  had  passed  no  new  law  to  pif  • 
vent  the  atrocities  which  wsre  so  frequent  in  that 
country  when  under  Tory  rule,  from  being  again  com- 
mitted,    lie  concluded  by  shewiog  that  a  dangeroui 
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crifU  h^d  lUTlved,  ^nd  U  W9«  now  pUIn  that  th«  Badicali 
IQUft  clth^  f^aM  to  be  the  rpprpeentatiyes  of  ttie  people^ 
or  pompel  t^e  Whigi  to  do  ju«tioe  if  they  iwiMliW  ia 
9ffici,^Sir  W,  Moletworth  ineUted  that  Befonn  ipea- 
iom  thoi^^  bave  fiur  play,  and  maintained  that,  by 
nbmittiog  them  to  Parliament  and  the  conntry,  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  wonld  be  regained* 
He  would  ha  Borry  to  lee  a  Toxy  Goyemm^nt  in 
power,  becaute  his  political  hatred  to  that  party  waa 
unoompromiaing  and  unquencbabls ;  but  if,  in  order  to 
keep  Uie  Wbiga  in  power,  the  B.adjqi.lH  muat  oo-operate 
with  them  in  doing  nothing,  muat  auppreee  their  opinioi^fl, 
shrink  from  carrying  out  their  pnnciplee^  apd  thua  pro- 
duce among  the  people  a  doubt  of  their  hon^y  and 
seal,  and  a  feeling  that  they  were  compromising  their 
principles,  for  the  sake  of  power  and  connexion  with 
tho«e  who  ha?e  good  things  to  bestow»then  the  sacri- 
fice was  too  great,  for  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  principle^  He 
^rmly  belieyed  that  the  course  the  Radicals  were  now 
taking,  so  far  from  being  disagreeable^  was  secretly  ap- 
prored  of  by  the  best  and  worthiest  now  in  the  Ministry; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  driye  the  Itliigs  into 
the  Tory  ranks,  or  into  priyate  life.  He  insisted  on  the 
propriety  of  the  Radicals,  on  eyery  occasion,  making 
knowp  their  opinions,  and  proying  to  the  people  that 
they  were  in  earnest  in  their  attempts  to  carry  their  prin« 
ciples  into  efiiect,  by  treating  as  foes  all  wno  stood  in 
their  way.  Sir  William  was  yehemently  cheered  for 
spme  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.— Mr  Leader 
held  up  the  l^rds  as  the  great  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
gress oif  ciyilisation  and  improyement.  He  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  the  Lords  were  the  protectors  of  the  people; 
and  pointed  to  the  statute-book,  which  is  peculhu'ly  the 
book  of  the  aristocracy,  to  amfnte  ai|y  such  notion. 
There  are  to  be  found  the  Game-Laws,  Uie  Corn-Laws, 
and  the  numerous  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which 
proye  that  the  interests  of  the  people  haye  always  been, 
and  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  It 
was  said  the  proeperity  of  England  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  Lords :  but  he  asked,  What  had  they  done  for  its 
prosperity  f  Did  they  encourage  the  arts  and  scieiuxs, 
establish  manufiictures,  foster  trade,  or  enlarge  our  com- 
merce ?  He  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  the  Ballot, 
and  entreated  that  eyery  effort  should  be  made,  and  no 
rest  firom  agitation  allowed, until  the  Ballot  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  He  deprecated  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 
Tories,  and  appealed  to  the  carrying  of  the  Reform  Bill  in 
i|  borougbmonger  Parliament,  to  shew  that  it  was  only 
through  faint-heartedness  or  misunderstanding,  that  the 
Liberals  could  fail  in  their  efforts.  He  scouted  the  notion 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  the  Tories  getting  into  power 
by  a  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party.  ^  The  Radicals  would 
co-operate  with  tha  Goyemment,  aitdy  at  the  same  timc^ 
vndeayour  to  improye  its  measures,  not  for  the  sake  of 
p)ace  or  power,  but  of  principle :  and  in  order  to  exclude 
from  power  the  most  illiberal  party  that  eyer  attempted 
to  rule  a  great  country.— Colonel  H .  Napier, in  replying  to 
the  toast  of  his  health  and  '<  Justice  to  Ireland,"  spoke 
for  two  hours.  He  belieyed  the  only  way  to  get  justice 
to  Ireland,  was  to  haye  a  goyernment  which  would  do 
justice  to  England.  He  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  in  their  treatment  of  Ireland,  their  treachery  in 
preyenting  the  people  obtaining  the  fruits  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  their  incapacity  for  pubUc  businesi^  their  protect- 
ing the  Lords  in  their  attempts  to  defraud  the  people  of 
their  rights.  He  belieyed  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill 
was  intended  by  its  authors,  though  not  by  its  support- 
ers, as  a  bill  for  raising  rents.  He  recommended  to  Mr 
0'ConneU,now  that  he  had  established  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  the  Irish  were  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
ephemeral  administration,  to  join  the  English  Radical^— . 
at  all  eyents  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  not  to 
sacrifice  their  piinciples  to  the  double  dealing  of  any 
fttction.  In  conclusion,  the  Colonel  recommended  agi- 
tation  far  Peerage  Reform.  The  Lords  q)rang  from  the 
people :  they  did  not  frll  like  manna  from  heayen,  and 
care  should  be  taken  they  did  not  become  like  locusts  on 
the  land.  Hitherto  the  people  had  only  cried  out  <<  Re* 
form  the  Lords  T  but,  if  they  went  on  in  their  present 
course,  the  cry  would  be,  *<  Up  with  the  Peopft  and 


down  with  tha  Lords  T  T^ia  dinner  bat  created  more 
sensation  among  all  parties  than  any  meeting  which  has 
taken  place  for  the  lap t  twelye  months. 

Chuech-Batks. — ^Tho  opposition  to  this  tax  haa  be- 
come 80  formidable  that  the  Minister  will  be  forced  to 
abolish  it  without  further  delay.  Toere  will  bo  no  great 
difficulty  in  aficomplishing  that  object ;  for  it  H^pears, 
from  a  statement  of  Mr  Balnea,  M.P.,  that^  if  the  funds 
applicable  to  the  repairs  cl  djurcbes  wer^  used  for  that 
purpose,  there  would  only  remain  J^30,d^,  to  be  raised 
by  13,014  congregations.  Since  1813, 376  persona  haye 
been  proeecut^  for  these  rates ;  and  in  sofue  jns^^anres, 
the  coats  haye  heen  forty  timea  the  sum  due  I  Large 
meetings  have  been  hdd  at  I^eeda,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns,  at  which  resohitiona  for  the  abolition  of 
Church  Rates  haye  be9^  carried,  alnuKt  without  o^^ 
sition. 

Tna  BAi«ioT.^One  of  the  argnnante,  if  the  Terbia^ 
uttered  against  secret  yoting  can  be  sailed  argument,  is, 
that  the  Sectiye  franchise  ia  a  trust — held  for  behoof 
of  the  non-electors.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  non- 
electon  who  jMre  assiw)ed  by  law  not  to  be  qualified  to 
judge  who  is  a  proper  repreaentatiye,  would  control 
the  choice  pf  the  electors,  who  are  assumed  to  bo  quali- 
fied. This  ia  aa  pretty  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  If  the  ncHL-electors  named  the  electors, 
in  the  first  place,  there  might  bo  something  said  in 
fayouT  of  sucn  an  assertion ;  but,  as  matten  stand,  the 
electiye  franchise  is  as  much  a  right  aa  any  other  whidi 
a  man  possesses,  though  controlled  in  its  exercise  like 
all  other  rights,  by  law.  Who  eyer  heard  of  an  elector 
being  called  to  acoount  by  the  non-electors  for  his 
ypte  ?  What  elector  would  answer  such  a  call  ?  If 
the  law  flivea  the  non-electors  such  ^  rigbt,  why  doea  it 
not  enable  them  to  enforce  it?  But  wltat  compul- 
sion haye  they  over  the  elector  ?  They  can  neither  de- 
prive him  of  bis  vote,  nor  puuiah  hin^  in  any  other  way. 
But  even  if  it  were  a  trust,  ia  it  a  n^ore  sacred  one 
than  that  exercised  by  a  member  of  a  court  martial,  or 
a  juryman  on  a  trial  for  life  and  death  ?  Yet  what  is 
tiie  law  in  such  oases  ?  The  deliberationa  of  a  oonxt 
martial  are  carried  on  |n  secret,  and  each  member  must 
swear,  "  That  he  shaU  not,  upon  anif  QccfmrUi  at  otay 
time  uihauoever,  dUcioMg  or  discover  the  note  or  opmion  </ 
any  particular  member  qf  the  courf  marliaif  %tniese  re- 
quired  to  give  evidence  thereof  wt  a  vfitness^  by  a  court 
qf  justice,  in  due  course  qflaw  ,'**—(  T^f^^t*,  p.  231;)  and 
this  regulation  is  defended  by  all  writers  on  courts  mar- 
tial, on  grounds  which  are,  with  still  greater  force  ap- 
pUf^le  to  tlie  elective  franchise.  Jurymen,  in  the  aame 
way,  deliberfkte  in  secre^  and  it  is  hardly  ever  known 
bow  they  vote,  even  though  attempts  are  Qften  ipade  to 
discover  the  state  of  the  vote.  It  is  accordingly  doubt- 
ful, whether,  by  any  process  in  a  court  of  law,  they  can 
be  compelled  to  make  this  discovery,  even  where  the 
rights  of  third  parties  are  concerned,  aa  when  a  peraoB 
alleges  that  a  verdict  given  against  him  in  a  OQort  trial 
was  not  unanimous:— yet  the  practice  of  secret  voting, 
which  is  as  old  aa  tne  Constitution— whatever  may  be 
the  period  fixed  on  at  which  we  had  a  Ck)n8titution,  lor 
we  have  none  now,  it  seems — i»  held  up  to  be  iin-lSn- 
glifibl 

PuiircE  PoLipYAC^The  traitor  a^inst  the  liberties 
of  France  has  received  so  numy  invitations  from  the 
English  nobility,  that,  for  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  decline  accepting  any  to  large 
dinner  or  evening  parties.  The  court,  after  an  interval, 
in  which  Louis  Philippe's  permission  was,  no  doubt, 
obtained^  has  gone  into  mourning  for  the  expelled  and 
dethroned  tyrant  of  France,  Charles  X.  These  facts 
shew  wha(  is  thought  in  high  quarters  in  this  country 
of  treason  against  the  people.  What  would  be  thought 
of  any  one  who  woixld  /He  such  persons  ai  Alibaud, 
Fieschi,  or  Mennier,  or  put  on  mournings  for  their  death  ? 

The  Rsvsvue.— -The  year  ending  5th  January  ex- 
hibits  an  inci^se  of  the  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  ye^r.  of  jC2,570,907  i  but  the  quarter's  income 
exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  by 
£16,231  only.    The  revenue  for  tha  year  just  ended  u 
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Ths  Baww  of  £]r#LAirB.«*TU  bnlUim  stiU  con. 
liauet  to  denew^  the  montliljr  ittum  to  Ihe  )Oth 
Jaooftry  being  £254,000  Icm  than  the  preceding  T«(arn« 
There  if  Qov  0BI7  £4,287i)00  ^f  hnUUm  in  tbf  Bank. 
Nev  Pooi>Law.^A  gnat  outcry  hai  baen  got  up 
afainit  th«  new  Poor-Uw,  bat  apparantly  without  aaj 
pod  inood.  1 73  uniong  of  parishes  hava  been  formed, 
iuid  the  lam  espended  has,  in  ererj  one  of  theoi  decreased 
from  twentf-three  to  fifty  par  oent.^  tho  average  of  the 
vbole  being  forty^ne  per  cent.  Crime  has  also  gen^ 
r4llr  diminished  i  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  labonring 
c!mm  an  ac^airiog  more  provident  habit%  Priendiy 
Soci^tiei  are  rising  np  throughout  WngTftndr 

The  BaETET_We  are  surprised  that  the  Ministry 
(iuKiId  bare  consented  to  the  brevet  at  this  particnlnr 
(''DC  It  is  ceruin  that  a  disaolution  of  Parliament  will 
uke  place  within  a  few  months  ;  the  officers  of  the  anny 
and  narj  art  puMtly  Tories,  and  the  promotion  »nd 
aJditional  pay  will  stimulate  them  to  use  their  utmost 
ftmiooi  for  their  party,  from  whom,  and  not  from  the 
\\  higi,  they  ha?e  reaUy  obtained  them.  Neariy  a  hun. 
ind  ngineoti,  commands,  and  eUff  sKuations,  wiU  be. 
ome  racsat,  aU  ef  which  will  be  flUed  up  at  the  Horse 
GbwIi  bf  enemies  of  the  Ministry.  The  increaee  to  the 
i^wlWeichtUalsonoincousiderablefyil.  Wehavealready 
mn  ificen  than  the  total  nomber  of  the  armyof  the 
Uitad  States;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  promotion  will 
H  fiTcn,  not  lo  the  mm  who  ibught  during  the  war,  but 
w  time  who  never  saw  a  foreign  enemy,  and  who  have 
obuiaed  their  oommiasions  by  sycophancy  and  court 
u\m.  The  navy  is  in  hardly  a  better  condition. 
>Vr  ha?e  184  fiag  officers,  789  capUins,  1105  com- 
ifl.  nden,  and  2094  lieutenants.  Of  naval  officers  of  all 
oiwli,  tbsn  are  no  ftwar  than  79Sl_a  sufficient  number 
to  .apply  all  the  navies  In  the  world. 

New  NEWsPAFKma — It  was  very  generally  feared 
that,  on  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  duty,  the  coun. 
try  Maid  be  inundated  with  new  and  trashy  newspapers, 
n-nnpag  up  in  every  direction.  No  such  consequence 
hts  fsllsvad  the  rednetion  of  duty.  Not  many  new 
Jonraab  bave  yet  appenred.  In  addiUon  to  thoee  men- 
iifud  IB  oar  late  papen  on  Uie  newspaper  press,  we 
h«Ti  mnarked  only  the  following*— TA^  Aylesbury 
('UiUt,  a  Badical  paper  of  good  promise,  which  al. 
mj  aaaovicas  a  dreuUaon  higher,  by  some  80  or 
^  WL^'^  ^^'^  ^^  dreulation  of  both  the  Tory  and 
i-l^  P^Pm  of  the  same  town  put  together.  The 
^•«r*w«yA,  Hrhitiyy  and  BridiingUm  Chronicle,  a 
i^Pcr  of  Libsral  principles—whether  of  Whig  or  Radical 
*e  cannot  make  oat  from  the  single  number  we  have 
■^j  ns  Fruim  OUerver  and  North  LaneoiMre  Jd~ 
'^*^t  *  decided  Radical,  and  stronuoas  supporter  of 
Mr  John  Crawford,  who  is  to  stand  for  Preston  at  next 
"l^m;  The  Kiddermhuter  Meseenyer,  a  moderate 
l^;v^  The  Sheiiand  Journal,  printed  in  Undon, 
fit  eoDducted  by  nativee  of  Shetland,  and  ciicnlating  in 
::M»eIilands  to  the  extent  of  neariy  1000— a  spirited 
iUeapty  to  which  we  wish  continued  success.  In  our 
V'^m  on  the  newspaper  press,  we  have  fallen  into 
"^  or  two  mistakes,  which  we  Uke  this  opportunity 
«  correcting.  The  high  Tory  paper  of  Birmingham 
'^^>^  Birmingham  Advertiser,  and  not  The  Gajselte, 
*'>Mmmth8hirB  hoe  a  newspaper,  published  at  New- 
hn,  called  The  Monmouthshire  Merlin^  a  roapectabk) 
*^^  «»oc«8ful  print  of  eight  years  standing,  and  a 
•^  sqpporter  of  Liberal  principles.  Not  having 
^0  aware  that  The  Edinlmrgh  Advertiser,  the  leading 
^^7pap«r  of  the  place,  had,  of  hUe  years,  increased 
^ery  GQuddeimbly  in  circulation,  we  unintentionally,  in 
^^[  paper  on  Advertising  in  Scotland,  underrated  the 
▼»iae  of  that  paper  aa  an  advertising  medium.  It  is 
j^QerfthebeatinScotiand.  Onoe  mora  we  remind  the 
inen4a  of  thoroughly  independent  prindples,  that  there 
>s  Qow  a  Londoii  daalv  newspaper,  which  they  would  find 
4tut«  ooDgeoj^  to  their  taate—  The  ConstUutional,  a  paper 
•sorely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  without  re- 
gll^to  party.  The  Sunday  Times,  a  pi^er  of  the 
"llipit  sue,  and  written  in  a  bold  and  independent  style, 
y  ^^ceeding^y  popuUff  among  the  dtixena  of  Londkm, 
^^  of  late,  we  undenteod^  doubled  its  cirenlation. 


Sir  B,  ?$tX  4uied  with  the  ToiJtti  from  all  psrU  of 
Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  January.  To  re&w  tbn 
memories  of  bi«  admiima  luid  ^Upw  pon^tatoiB,  The 
Glasgow  Argue  very  opportunely  ranaacked  the  files  of 
the  Tory  joum^  for  1829  for  the  character  of  the  hero 
of  the  feast  {  and  the  search  produced  an  abundant  har- 
vest*  The  Standard  of  that  year  ch^uacteriaed  him  aa  « 
person  "  who  had  given  up  in  sucoesaion  everything  fo9 
which  he  had  contended,  except  his  place*'— describe^ 
him  aa  "  notoriously  inefficient  as  a  leader  iu  the  Houae 
of  Common8**^4enounced  the  "  Swan  River  job" — and 
held  up  his  whole  political  life  aa  "  a  tissue  of  simula- 
tion." The  Morning  Journal  asserted,  thi^t,  ''  of  fU| 
apostates  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  culpable*' — main 
tained  that  he  was  '^  a  iSaUen  ^Jid  despicable  man** — and 
he  was  advised  *'  to  migrate  and  seejc  a  retreat  among 
the  kangaroos  and  Peels  of  the  Swan  River/*  The  Age 
depicted  him  aa  ''  a  poor,  creeping,  mechanical  drudge, 
whose  political  existence  was  sacrificed** — as  ''  the  £s- 
graoed,  the  characterless,  the  fiilse,  lyipgy  perjured  turn- 
cOat.*'  The  Glasgow  Courier  asserted  he  was  lost  for 
ever  as  a  stateeraan.  His  conduct  "  stands  undefended, 
indefensible.  No  party  ever  will  or  can  trust  him  again.  *' 
Yet  this  is  the  man  the  Tories  of  Scotland  now  delight 
to  honour.  Are  they  sure  they  can  rely  on  him  now  ?. 
May  he  not  turn  his  coat  again  ?  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  did.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  to  vote  the  freedom  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen  to  twelve.  The  Dean  of  Guild  had  the  as- 
surance to  say  that  8ir  Robert's  visit  was  not  political  I 
Sir  Robert,  in  hia  speech  at  the  dinner,  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  Dean.  He  flattered  hii  audience 
by  encomiums  on  the  Scotch,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  people  of  Glasgow,  which  were,  of  course^  received 
with  many  plaudits.  All  that  could  be  gathered  from 
the  speech,  in  regard  to  politics,  was,  that  he  is  to  stand 
by  the  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords.  He  defended 
hereditary  legislation,  on  the  ground  that  hereditary 
Lords  were  as  good  as  hereditary  tailora — a  defence 
which  we  have  no  inclination  to  controvert.  He  abuaed 
the  American  government,  but  took  no  notice  of  its  re- 
aults>.-freedom  from  debt,  a  revenue  more  than  double  the 
expenditure,  and  raiaed  from  the  customs  and  sale  of  lands 
alone,  and  some  ten  millions  sterling,  now  dividing 
among  the  different  States,  to  stimulate  internal  improve- 
ments, manufactures,  and  commerce.  Sir  Robert  remark* 
ed,  that  there  were  other  enjoyments  besides  cheap  news- 
papers ;  but  we  presume  he  does  not  include  among  theni 
exciae  and  stamp  laws,  a  flogged  army,  starvation  laws, 
and  a  pensioned  and  profligate  aristocracy.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Peel  dinner  has  produced  little  if  any  effect; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Robert  is  not  disposed  to  go 
the  length  which  the  Tories  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Lyndhurst  school  desire. 

East  Lothiak. — The  contest  in  this  county  will 
be  very  hard;  not  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason 
for  apprehending  any  reaction,  but  berause  the  Tories 
are  noaking  a  most  unscrupulous  uss  of  all  tho  bad 
influences,  and  because  they  have  created  far  more 
votes  than  the  Liberals  since  last  election.  It  is  hard- 
ly, however,  poesible,  to  conceive  that  a  majority  of 
the  electors  of  this  enlightened  county  can  preJfer  Lord 
Ramsay>  of  whom}  as  a  public  man,  nothing  good  is 
known,  to  a  gentlenaan  of  worth,  integrity,  and  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  like  Robert 
Ferguson  of  Raith,  The  electors  should  remember,  that 
it  was  on  their  solicitation  that  Mr  Ferguson  resigned 
the  Kirkaldy  Burghs,  which  he  might  have  r^resented 
as  long  as  he  lived  without  trouble  or  expensci  to  coma 
and  bmd  the  Tories  in  what  might  be  oonsidared^their 
own  den,  the  county  never  having  been  represented  by  a 
Liberal  before.  They  ought  not  to  forget  that  no  other 
man  could  have  defeated  them,  and  that  the  struggle  has 
called  for  the  most  serious  sacrifices.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result,  however,  of  the  next  election,  the  canvass  has 
already  had  the  good  effect  of  convincing  many  of  the 
electors,  formerly  oppoeed  to  such  measures,  of  the  ne« 
ccesity  of  the  Ballot,  in  order  toprotrct  the  votrrs,  and 
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of  an  ezteniion  of  the  franchiM^  to  eounteract  the  creation 
of  fictitioai  qnaliAcationa  ao  abundantly  manuftctored  by 
the  Toriei. 

Fimz  iHf  UBAKCE. — ^We  itrongly  recommend  co-opera- 
tion  nith  the  cttnena  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
this  oppmiiye  taz^  which  amounti,  in  common  risks,  to 
800  per  cent,  of  the  premium.  This  tax,  ftom  which  the 
landlords  and  their  tenants  are  now  totally  exempt,  pre- 
Tents  numerous  insurances,  particularly  among  the  lower 
clMses,  and  hence  is  the  cause  of  extreme  misery  in  the 
erent  of  their  property  being  consumed  by  flrei  It  is  im- 
possible that  Parliament  can  refuse  to  repeal  the  tax,  if 
the  demand  is  made  by  sufRcient  numbers.  Let  every 
town  in  England  and  Scotland  petition. 

IRELAND. 

if  The  Orangemen  hare  received  a  severe  defeat  by  the 
return  of  Mr  White,  a  Liberal,  for  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. This  coonty  was  considered  perfectly  safe;  the 
Tories,  in  former  elections,  having  carried  it  by  a  majo- 
rity of  300  or  400.  But  the  insults  of  Lyndhurst  have 
caused  many  of  the  electors  to  change  sides,  and  hence 
the  result.  The  numbers,  at  the  close  of  the  poll,wer»^ 
White,  619 ;  Fox,  526 ;  majority,  93.  The  notion  land- 
lords entcruin  of  their  tenants*  votes,  was  finely  illus- 
trated at  this  election.  Mr  Lovell  Edgeworth,  who  pro- 
posed the  Orange  candidate,  said,  **  He  had  no  hentation 
in  stating  what  he  himself  would  do  as  a  landlord.  He 
would  say  to  his  Catholic  tenants.  Vote  for  me — ^vote  as 
I  vote ;  and  if  you  don*t  do  so,  I  will  never  sign  a  lease 
for  a  Catholic  again,  or  give  him  the  power  of  voting." 
Another  landlord  spoice  of  being  '<  robbed**  of  his  tenants* 
votes  I 

The  question  of  Poor-Laws  is  exciting  much  discussion 
in  Ireland.  It  has  been  debated  before  the  National 
Association ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Shiel,  the  debate 
was  adjourned  until  the  conclusion  of  the  registries  of 
voters.  It  is  imposuble  that  matters  can  continue  on  their 
present  footing,  because,  independently  of  the  misery  of 
the  poor  Irish,  it  is  unjust  towards  this  country  that  the 
wages  of  labour  should  be  reduced,  and  a  burden  thrown 
on  us  which  should  be  borne  by  the  Irish  landlords.  It 
is  quite  preposterous,  that  subscriptions  should  be  con- 
stantly raised  in  Britain  for  the  relief  of  those  whose 
great  cause  of  misery  is  the  exorbitant  rents  exacted  from 
them. 

Natiokal  Association.— Three  Aldermen  and 
fifty-two  Common-Councilmen  of  London  were  lately 
admitted  members.  Subscriptions  to  the  rent  continue 
to  flow  in,  many  of  them  from  England. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
F&ANCB.— Another  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  proceeding  in  a 
dose  carriage  from  the  Tuileries  on  the  27th  December, 
to  open  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  fired  at,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  gateway  whioh  was  the  scene  of 
AlilNHid*s  attempt,  by  a  person  from  behind  the  line  of 
National  Guards.  The  weapon  was  a  small  pistol. 
The  ball  broke  the  glass  of  the  carriace  window ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orieans,  who,  along  wim  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  were  in  the  carriage 
with  the  King,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  face  by  the 
splinters  of  the  glass.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
baek  of  the  carriage,  not  far  from  where  Louis  Philippe 
was  sitting.  The  person  who  fired  the  pistol  is  Meunier, 
a  journeyman  saddler,  in  destitute  circumstanceSi  He 
made  no  effort  to  escape,  and  has  expressed  no  contri- 
tion for  his  offence  in  pnson.  This  attempt  has  been 
Tory  opportune  for  Ministers,  as  it  has  taken  public 
attention  off  the  defeat  of  the  French  Army  in  Africa, 
and  it  will  probably  lengthen  their  tenure  of  office 
Several  newspapers,  which  maintained  that  the  frequent 
attadcs  on  Louis  PhiUppe*s  life  arose  from  his  insisting 
on  conducting  the  government,  and  not  allowing  the 
management  of  it  to  rest  with  his  Ministers,  have  been 


seized.  This  is  the  sort  of  liberty  whieh  exists  hi 
France,  under  a  prince  who  owes  his  throne  to  the 
people  ! 

Spain. — ^The  Qneen*s  troops  under  Espartero,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British,  have  gained  an  important 
advantage  over  the  Carlists.  On  the  24th  December 
they  attacked  the  Carlists  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bilboa, 
and  drove  them  from  their  camp  with  great  loss,  and  next 
day  entered  the  town.  6000  Portuguese  have  arrived 
at  Vittoria  to  reinforce  General  Evans*  troops,  and  his 
force  is  to  be  increased  to  15,000  men,  to  enable  him  to 
attack  the  Carlists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Sebas- 
tian, while  Espartero  presses  them  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

Hanovuu — "  A  Royal  Family  Law  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Hanover,'*  has  been  published.  It  asserts  through- 
out the  absolute  power  of  the  King,  no  more  notice 
being  taken  of  the  people  than  if  they  did  not  exist. 

TRADE,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

In  the  West  of  England,  the  masters  and  workmen  in 
many  places  have  not  yet  come  to  any  arrangement ;  and 
at  Preston,  Oldham,  and  other  places,  many  thousands 
of  persons  are  unemployed.  In  the  potteries,  an  agree- 
ment had  nearly  been  made,  but  the  delegates  from  other 
places  interfered  and  prevented  it. 

The  demand  for  yams  and  goods  is  improving,  and 
matters  are  in  a  more  latisfactory  state  than  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  misdiief, 
arising  from  the  stoppage  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  if 
less  serious  than  was  anticipated.  Oar  moneury  system 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means  on  a  sound  nor  permanent 
footing,  and  therefore  more  embarrassment  to  our  trade 
and  manufactures  may  be  anticipated. 

The  late  resolution  of  the  iron  masters  to  blow  oat 
numerous  furnaces^  will,  it  is  calculated,  diminish  the 
produce  of  iron  one-fifth,  and  keep  up  the  price  which 
the  masters  have  fixed.  Snch  a  monopoly  as  the  iron 
trade,  conducted  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  calls  loudly 
for  legislative  interference.  The  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
iran  ought  immediately  to  be  repealed.  On  cast-iron 
articles  it  is  ten  per  cent. ;  on  those  of  wrought  iron, 
twenty  per  cent. ;  while  bar  and  pig  iron  also  pay  a  con- 
siderable duty.  Bad  as  the  landowners  are,  they  have 
always  encouraged  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
within  Britain  •  they  have  never  combined  together  to 
limit  its  production.  We,  therefore,  advise  our  friends 
at  Sheffield,  who  are  consumers  of  iron  as  well  as  of  com, 
to  attack  the  iron  masters* .monopoly,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  raw  material  of  their  manu&cture  at  a 
moderate  rate. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Scotland  is  turning  out  ill  on  the 
thrashing-door.  The  wet  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  in  November,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  the 
late  snow  storm,  has  almost  put  an  end  to  agricultural 
operations.  It  has  also  affected  severely  sheep  in  exposed 
districts ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  ewes  have  been  exposed  will  have 
an  injurious  effect  at  lambing  season. 

Markets  continue  high,  without  any  prospect  of  a  fiill. 
The  general  average  price  of  wheat  for  England  last  year, 
in  January,  was  36s.  7^  i  by  the  last  return,  it  is  6O3. 1 
Last  year  large  quantities  of  meat,  and  sheep,  and  cmttle, 
were  sent  to  London  from  all  parts  of  Scotland;  this  year 
it  is  so  scarce,  that  there  is  greater  probability  of  our  tran- 
sporting meat  from  London  than  sending  any  to  that 
city.  We  could  obtain  excellent  meat  from  Holland 
Belgium,  and  France,  at  present,  and  sell  it  at  a  good 
profit  in  our  own  markets  at  Sd.  per  pound ;  but  to  permit 
snch  an  importation,  would  endanger  the  Church  and  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  pro- 
sperity  of  the  country  is  promoted  by  the  starvation  of 
the  peopleb 
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The  Whigs  may  not  be  very  willing  to  resign ; 
oor  are>lhe  considerate  and  pradent  part  of  the 
Tories  altogether  prepared  to  itep  into  place 
fend  enjoy  their  turn.     Both  parties  would  avoid 
the  impending   Crisis  if  they  coald;   the  one 
trastmg  to  Ireland,  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  a  transient  gale  of  popularity,  caught  from 
tiie  proposition  of  one  or  two  Liberal  measures ; 
ud  the  other  to  improving  the  brief  interval 
iffardedy  like  the  last  two  years,  in  extending  their 
cornipt  influence  among  the  new  constituencies, 
bf  every  means,  whether  foul  or  fair.    The  lapse 
of  a  few  more  months  before  an  election  would 
hnng  their  hordes  of  new  voters  into  play^  and 
enable  them  to  muster  all   their  mercenaries. 
Bat  whatever  be  the  secret  wishes,  or  the  hopes 
snd  fears,  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties,  the 
crisis  is  inevitable — and  close  at  hand ;  and  the 
Kadicals  will^  at  the  last  moment^  have  neither 
the  praise  nor  discredit  of  overturning  the  Whig 
Government.     They  will  not  even  have  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  its  destruction,  but  the  reverse. 
In  its  fall  it  will  have  retained  the  support  of 
the  Radical  representatives^  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  their  principles  and  their  duty  to  the 
people.    However  it  may  be  with  the  Reformers 
in  relation  to  the  Whig  Ministry^  the  friends  of 
the  latter  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
factions  hostility  of  the  Liberal  party.     The 
fint  nnmcrical  defeat  that  the  Ministry  has  sus- 
tained in  the  session.  Ministers  owe  to  the  deli- 
cate sensitiveness  of  one  of  their  colleagues.    Sir 
John  C.  Hobhouse  is  as  free  to  frustrate  a  Cabi- 
oet  measure  by  desertion,  as  ho  is  bound  to  vote 
i^ost  his  avowed  principles  as  a  Radical  Re- 
former, in  pretended  obedience  to  Ministerial  eti- 
quette, which  imposes  such  grievous  burdens  upon 
conscience.    The  Radical  party^  then^  is  clear  of 
^  blame  in  the  approaching  event.     They  have 
been   firm    and   strenuous   supporters    of   the 
Government,  so  far  as  they  could,  consistently 
with  higher   duties ;    and  if   the  Whigs    are 
doomed  permanently  to  fall,  it  must  be  from  in- 
herent weakness,  and  the  growing  indifference  of 
the  people.    The  remedy  for  both  causes  of  the 
decaf  of  Whig  power,  has  often  been  pointed 
Mt.    The  Whigs  seem,  at  times,  to  have  a  per. 
ceptionof  its  efficacy  ;  but  aristocratic  influences 
^  prejndices  are  powerful  against  its  applica- 
^WHi — and  thus  the  season  is  lost.    The  country 
i«  deafened  with  representations  of  the  difficul. 
^a  of  thmr  position  as  a  middle  party.    But  are 


not  these  difficulties  altogether  of  their  own  crea- 
tion? The  people  want,  in  the  administration,  no 
middle  party,  which  can  only  benefit  their  ene* 
mies;  but  one  that  shall  cordially  unite  with  the 
Reformers  in  Parliament,  in  obtaining  those 
measures  which  they  consider  essential  to  good 
government,  and  to  which  the  difficulties  pleaded 
are  but  so  many  obstructions.  The  real  difficulty 
is  disinclination.  The  lionin  the  way  of  the  Whigs, 
is  not  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
Ballot,  Short  Parliaments,  and  a  widely-extended 
Suffrage,  which  would  at  once  give  a  House  of 
Commons  that  would  make  factious  opposition 
to  the  People's  wishes,  wherever  it  arose,  a  very 
slight  thing.  If  the  matter  were  fairly  stated, 
it  should  be  described  as  the  difficulty  which  the 
Whigs  experience  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power,  by  means  of  the  People,  whose  will  and 
interest  they  oppose  in  the  most  pressing  and  im- 
portant of  all  measures.  It  might  easily  then  be 
understood.  Their  difficulties  with  the  Radical 
Reformers  are  more  formidable  than  with  the 
Tories,  only  because  with  them  they  appear  to 
cuncur  in  more  and  greater  points.  The  out-lying 
portion  of  the  purely  Whig  party  are,  however, 
beginning  to  feel,  that,  if  a  Whig  Government  be 
to  exist  much  longer,  it  must  consent  to  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  those  self-created  difficulties. 
The  question  of  Ballot  has  made  considerable  way 
among  such  persons,  since  it  has  been  divined 
that,  however  un-English  it  may  be,  and  other- 
wise objectionable,  it  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ministry.  The  same  conviction  will 
force  itself  either  into  the  Cabinet,  or,  as  pro- 
bably, into  a  Whig  Opposition.  And  for  this  we 
may  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  Irish  Munici- 
pal Bill  has  become  the  point  of  honour  with 
the  Government.  Lord  John  Russell  cannot 
flinch  here;  and  a  collision  which  forces  the 
Ministry  to  resign,  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. Even  if  the  Peers,  rejecting  the  bold 
counsels  of  their  favourite  Captain,  should 
descend  one  step  towards  conciliating  Ireland, 
and  try  to  Sauter  la  coupe,  the  Ministers  cannot 
fall  into  the  snare.  The  country  would  not  per- 
mit misconception,  nor  tolerate  compromise. 
There  must  be  the  bill  in  its  integrity  or  none. 
Nor,  to  do  the  Government  justice,  would  it  sub- 
mit to  disgrace  upon  this  chosen  question.  By 
it  the  Whigs  stand  or  fall.  Is,  then,  their  imme< 
diate  fall,  temporary  as  it  may  prove,  a  matter 
,  of  longer  dubiety?     Their  recovery  is  more 
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doubtful;  yet^  fortunate  as  they  have  been  in 
BO  many  fortuitous  circumstances,  that  remains 
in  their  own  power.  Formerly^  the  Liberal 
Reformers  rallied  in  their  defence.  They  are  still 
as  willing  and  more  able  to  act  as  their  aUies.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Crisis^  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the 
Whigs  have  only  to  avow  some  leading  principle 
of  government,  and  some  important  and  practical 
object,  worthy  of,  and  demanding  union  among 
Reformers,  and  to  adopt  a  common  creed,  and  a 
common  watch.word,  to  combine  all  orders  of 
Reformers,  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  Radicalism. 
Will  they  do  this  until  driven  to  it?  We  doubt  it. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  Session^ 
the  Government  has  not  shewn  less  liberality 
than  formerly.  Several  good  measures,  though 
of  a  neutral  character,  have  been  proposed; 
•nd  Lord  John  Russell  has  improved  the  Tory 
respite  granted  him,  to  catch  a  little  popularity 
by  flashes  of  spirit,  which  are  ever  so  delight 
ful  to  the  people  when  directed  against  the 
Tories.  The  Ministerial  press,  always  conu 
plimentary,  is  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  admir- 
ation by  such  fiery  out-breaks ;  and  an  ebulli. 
tion  of  personal  feeling,  into  which  the  Minister 
is  stung  by  the  insolence  of  rivals,  but  compre- 
hending no  principle,  and  leading  to  nothing,  is 
lauded  as  if  some  great  and  permanent  measure 
of  reform  had  obtained  his  support. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Ministerial  or- 
gans, and  before  the  opening  of  the  Session,  a 
stupid  and  dishonest  threat  of  coalition  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  was  held  out  to  the 
Radical  Reformers,  This,  like  the  spirit  displayed 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  has  reacted  moment- 
arily in  favour  of  Ministers ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
a  sort  of  negative  merit  is  attributed  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues,  for  not 
rushing  into  the  embraces  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Stanley,  In  revenge  of  the  discontent 
of  the  Radicals  with  the  tardy  progress  of  such 
Reforms  ashavebeen  acknowledged  necessary,  and 
with  the  reluctance  displayed  by  the  Cabinet  to  con- 
fess the  necessity  of  those  which  the  Reformers 
consider  the  most  essential  of  all.  Whig  blind- 
ness has  often  been  lamented ;  but  the  Whigs  of 
this  day  are  not  so  stone-blind  but  that  they 
have  a  glimmering  perception  that,  of  all  forms 
of  destruction  which  can  overtake  them,  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Tories  would  be  the  most  complete 
and  irretrievable. 

If,  in  past  and  worse  times  of  our  history, 
such  unprincipled  and  degrading  leagues  to  re- 
tain power  and  emolument,  have  been  consi- 
dered as  hateful  and  odious  combinations  against 
the  people,  what  would  be  thought  of  them 
now  ?  The  Tories  are  also  well  aware  of  the 
contemptible  nature  of  such  alliances  in  the 
eyes  of  all  honest  men.  Sir  Robert  Peel  does 
not  invite  the  adhesion  of  Whig  subalterns ;  and 
he  is  in  the  right.  Save  to  grace  his  triumphal 
car,  of  what  good  could  they  be?  What  has 
the  defection  of  Lord  StaLley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  with  the  small  fry  they  led,  profited 
the  Tory  party,  though  such  vaulting  hopes  were 
plaoed  in  their  MoeBsion*-what  beyond  their  per- 


sonal and  family  interest  as  landlords?  They 
have  rather  embarrassed  their  adopted  chief  than 
aided  him.  Peel,  save  for  their  aristocratic  cod- 
nezions,  and  their  corrupting  power  among  elect. 
ors,  would  not  have  a  gift  of  all  the  talent  and 
eloquence  the  Whig  deserters  could  bring  him. 
The  odium  of  so  infamous  a  defection  would 
greatly  counterbalance  every  other  advantage. 
With  what  patience  would  the  country  endure  a 
Ministry  formed  of  the  basest  ingredients  of 
all  former  Governments,  coalescing  on  the  prin. 
ciple  of  stopping  all  improvement— one  part  of 
which  must  be  despised  by  the  consistent  Tories, 
while  the  whole  was  hated  by  the  Reformers?  A 
plausible,  conforming  Tory  Ministry  would  ulti. 
mately  be  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
People,  worn  out  with  agitation,  and  desiring 
repose,  than  that  rope  of  sand,  which  could  not 
hold  together  for  a  month,  a  Whig  and  Torj 
Coalition  Ministry. 

The  menace  of  such  an  infliction  we  hold  in 
utter  scorn.  There  is  at  present  no  choice, 
save  between  the  ancient  "  constitutional  par- 
ties;"  though  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  the 
new,  the  Third  party,  has  already  attained  the 
place  of  umpire,  and  is  enabled  to  pronounce 
which  of  the  other  two  shall  enjoy  power,  in  which 
they  desire  no  active  participation.  This  singu- 
lar state  of  things  must  continue  until  the  House 
of  Commons  be  effectually  purified,  and  become 
in  reality  what  it  is  in  name,  the  representative 
of  the  interests  and  will  of  the  whole  people. 
Nothing  short  of  beginning  at  the  foundation, 
can  remove  those  obstacles  which  stsnd  be. 
tween  the  sincere  and  uncompromising  Radicals 
and  the  doors  of  the  Cabinet.  A  coalition  of 
Radicals  and  mere  Whigs  is  more  improhable 
than  the  union  of  Conservatives  and  party  Whigs; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  is  quite  u 
much  to  be  deprecated,  since,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  principle,  it  is  impossible.  No  enlightened 
Reformer  can  wish  to  see  the  public  virtue  of  any 
Radical  statesman  submitted  to  the  perilous  ordeal 
of  a  gagged  and  shackled  Cabinet,  whose  mem- 
hers  must  either  extinguish  their  consciences  or 
cease  to  draw  their  pay.  The  place  of  the  Ra- 
dical leaders  is  still  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  neither  in  Cabinets  nor  Privy  Councils.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  soreness  at  the  studied  neglect 
of  those  gentlemen  that  influences  us. 

The  Reformers  ought  rather  to  be  grstified  in 
witnessing  the  powerful  position  which  the  men 
who  represent  their  opinions  have  assumed  in  tbe 
State,  and  in  a  Peel- Parliament.  If  they  cannot 
be,  or  should  not  choose  to  be  Ministers,  they 
can  make  the  thing  they  would  not  become.  lo 
Rngland  it  is  now  King,  Lords,  Commons,  and 
RAJ>roALS ;  the  two  latter  soon  to  be  blended  in 
one,  whatever  fate  may  await  the  second  branch. 
With  nothing  like  concert,  and  without  much 
tact  or  experience  as  a  mere  party,  the  Bs- 
dicals  have,  in  the  present  Session,  simply  by  s 
firm  adherence  to  their  principles— each  man  for 
himself — made  a  marked  smd  honourable  pro- 
greea,  and  a  strong  impression  upon  the  country. 
Is  a  minority  of  9S,  in  a  thin  house^  for  ezdud- 
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in  y  the  Blsbopfl  f^om  Parlianient*-or  nther  for 
reiienog  them  altogether  from  the  tarmoil  of 
politics^  and  permitting  them  to  give  undivided 
atteotion  to  spiritual  ooneema — ^no  triumph  ?  A 
fev  years  hack,  Mr  Lushington  and  his  91  adher. 
enti  would  have  been  denounced  as  Infidels 
and  Atheists.  The  viotory  on  Sir  William  Moles, 
worth's  motion  for  abolishing  the  invidious  pro- 
perty qualification  for  Members  of  Parliament 
wu  equally  decided.  Whigs  and  Tories  com- 
bined defeat  the  Radicals*— deserted,  too,  by  many 
loose-jointed,  professing  Reformers— only  by  so 
narrow  a  majority  as  89 !  These  results  exceed 
oar  expectations. 

When  Mr  Grote's  persevering  test,  the  Ballot 
qaeation,  comes  on,  he  may  expect  a  far  greater 
Dumber  of  votes  than  upon  former  trials,  when 
stadied  pains  were  talc  en  to  discredit  and  defeat 
Ma  measure.    It  would  not  be  very  surprising  if 
he  this  time  should  catch  a  stray  vote  from  the 
Cabinet ;  or  that,  at  the  least,  some  of  its  Liberal 
members  should   be   absent  from  the  division. 
For  the  late  rapid  progress  of  the  Ballot  question, 
there  are  various  causes.    Some  who  would  have 
opposed  the  principle  of  protecting  dependent 
meo,  in  voting  "  according  to  their  inclination," 
begin  to  discover  that  this  practice  is  the  only 
means  available   in  the   county  constituencies 
to  neutralise  or  swamp  the  swarms  of  fictitious 
aad  compulsory  Tory  votes.    With  the  Ministe. 
rial  journalists,  especially  in  the  provinces,  the 
necessity  of  Ballot  to  the  Whigs,  has  percept- 
ibi?,  within  the  last  few  months,  advanced  that 
measure.     An  equally  favourable  reception  of 
Mr  Hume's  motion  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  householders  is  not  yet  to  be  antici. 
pated.    That  act  of  justice  roust  be  waited  for. 
It  is  not  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  Whig 
party  at  elections,  and  it  might  be  found  seri- 
ously detrimental   to  them,    unless  they  shall 
enlace  their  views.      Besides,  upon  the  ques- 
tioa  of   extended   suffrage,   many  of  the  class 
possessing  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  pound 
qaalifications,  and  calling  themselves  Reformers, 
are  quite  as  jealous  and  exclusive  as  the  aristo^ 
cracy,  and  as  desirous  as  the  Whigs  to  prolong 
the  seaaon  of  the  People's  pupilage.    Yet  the 
non-electors  are  neither  without  influence  nor 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.    To  them  the 
Radical  members  for  the  large  towns  and  popul- 
ous counties  are  half  indebted  for  their  seats ; 
and  they  are  quite  aware  of  this,  as  also  that  the 
yoang  and  spirited  non-electors  of  18S7  must,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  become  the  actual  electors 
of  future  years,  although  the  franchise  should 
not  be  extended.    Thus,  Mr  Hume's  motion,  an 
important  one  in  the  experimental  list  of  the 
Radical  leaders,  will  probably  command,  under 
the  wholesome  fear  of  a  dissolution,  a  fair  array 
of  supporters. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  Crisis,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  have 
the  temerity  to  venture  upon  office  with  the  fag- 
end  of  a  Parliament  which  baffled  him  in  its 
most  hopeful  stage,  and  when  plastic  and  fresh 
from  Tory  bands.    Whether,  therefore,  we  are 


to  have  a  Whig  or  Tory  Gkivemment,  sn  eleetion 
is  probable  ;  and  for  that  the  Reformers  must  be 
prepared,  with  all  the  means  they  have  yet  gained. 
The  smaller  these  may  be,  there  is  the  greater 
necessity  for  both  using  and  Husbanding  them 
as  circumstances  demand. 

Though  we  scout  the  idea  of  reaction  against 
the  principles  of  reform,  or  of  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  those  substantiid  and  durable  improve- 
ments in  government  which  come  home  to  men's 
hearths  and  pockets — supineness  to  Whig  party 
interests  cannot  be  denied ;  and  its  consequences 
may  be  severely  felt  at  the  next  election.  If  any 
part  of  the  People  who  are  controlled  by  their 
landlords  and  patrons  in  trade,  are  to  be  roused 
to  another  sacrifice,  they  must  be  distinctly 
shewn  what  they  are  to  gain  by  it — ^not  to  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government,  but  to  their  country 
and  their  posterity.  Those  who  have  already 
suffered  so  much  for  a  chimera,  must  have  some 
tangible  good  presented  to  them— something  to 
have  and  to  hold.  If  they  are  to  strain  their 
sinews  in  another  strong  pull,  they  must  be 
assured  that  it  is  the  last.  What  equivalent  for 
their  manifold  exertions  are  the  Whigs  pre-' 
pared  to  offer  to  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland,  or  what  inducement  and  stimulus  to 
renew  a  battle  whicb  brings  the  People  neither 
glory  nor  gain  ? 

The  mere  event  of  Whig  discomfiture  will  rouse 
many  generous  sympathies:  the  consideration  the 
government  has  shewn  for  Ireland  has  given  a 
favourable  impression  of  their  enlightened  policy, 
and  of  their  benevolence  towards  that  worse  than 
neglected  country ;  their  church-rate  extinction 
bill — for  we  hope  that  may  be  its  title— will,  per- 
haps, be  calculated  to  beget  confidence  and  grati- 
tude among  the  large  and  influential  body  of  the 
Dissenters.  But  something  besides  all  these  hopes 
and  prospective  benefits  is  requisite  to  kindle  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  to  anything  approaching 
the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  exciting  days  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  to  fuse  them,  as  then,  into  one 
compact  and  energetic  body,  against  which  aris- 
tocratic resistance  was  hopeless.  There  is  hardly 
one  measure  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce this  electrical  effect,  save  returning  to  the 
same  grand  principle — a  thorough  Represents- 
tive  Reform,  secured  by  the  Ballot  and  an  Exten- 
sion of  the  Suffrage ;  thus  making  effectual  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  counteracted  or  eluded 
by  Tory  art  and  influence,  aided  by  Whig  con- 
nivance and  submission.  Are  the  Ministers  pre- 
pared for  this  ? — for  nothing  short  of  it  can  give 
them  that  strength  and  stability  in  the  next  Par- 
liament which  alone  can  render  them  either  use- 
ful to  their  friends  or  formidable  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  country  requires  a  vigorous  Admin- 
istration, but  one  which  shall  be  strong  only  in 
its  strength,  and  which  shall  sympathize  in  its 
wishes  and  requirements.  At  former  elections, 
the  favourite  candidates  of  the  Whigs  have  been 
individuals  unscrupulously  devoted  to  the  party, 
with  a  convenient  laxity  of  principle  as  to  the 
measures  which  might  either  be  rejected  or 
patronised  by  the  nGoyemment—  sort  9i  out. 
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c  abinet  rnen^  ready  to  TOie«  on  the  signal;  though 
violent  Heformen,  where  no  particular  abuse  was, 
in  earnest,  proposed  to  be  reformed.  Some  of 
them  are  Radicals  also,  except  upon  a  very  few 
points,  which,  unhappily,  are  all  vital  ones. 
These  are  the  kind  of  persons  who  conceive  that 
the  Ministers,  for  the  time  being,  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  initiative  in  every  legislative  measure — 
an  abuse  and  usurpation  now  tacitly  submitted 
to  by  all  parties— and  that  the  representatives 
of  the  People  are  in  their  fit  place  when  act- 
ting  as  their  subalterns^  This  species  of  candi- 
dates, whether  enjoying  office  or  languishing  in 
expectancy,  will  no  longer  find  acceptance  with 
genuine  Reformers.  l*bey  have  been  but  too 
often  tolerated  in  former  elections.  The  ''govern, 
ment  candidate*'  will  now  be  found  to  have  lost 
his  vantage  ground  in  many  localities.  If  he 
possess  no  better  claim^  he  is  entitled  to  stand 
only  a  degree  higher  than  the ''  Tory  candidate." 
In  the  struggle  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy, which  has  become  so  animated  since  the 
Refonn  Bill  took  form  and  likelihood,  the  trifling 
skirmish  with  the  Lords  is  but  an  affair  of  pick- 
ets— an  episode  in  the  grand  epic  movement. 


At  present,  the  controversy  with  the  Peers  is 
almost  forgotten  in  higher  interests.  Men  feel 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  beginning  in 
earnest  at  the  beginning ;  and  of  fixing  among 
the  constituencies,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  lever  which  shall  peacefully  remove 
all  obstructions,  as  soon  as  its  fair  action  is  un- 
impeded. To  this  point  should  every  effort  of 
stanch  Reformers  be  directed.  It  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  next  Parliament, 
that,  short  of  revolution,  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  social  amelioration  must  either  be  rapidly  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  for  an  incalculable  period. 
It  is,  therefore,  upon  every  consideration,  the 
bounden  and  immediate  duty  of  electors  and 
non-electors  to  bestir  themselves,  to  secure,  if 
not  the  purest  imaginable,  yet  the  best  possible 
House  of  Representatives.  Though  the  aristo- 
cratic factions  may  mutually  dread  the  crisis, 
the  Reformers  have  no  cause  for  doubt  or  dis- 
couragement. Their  invincible  strength  lies  in 
their  fixity  of  principle  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose. To  these,  if  there  be  joined  the  discretion, 
wisdom,  and  forbearance  necessary  to  every 
union,  who  shall  gainsay  them  ? 


LINES  FOR  THE  LARGE  PRINT  OF  "  NAPOLEON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
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Ow  his  broad  brow  a  dnrknen,  as  of  night, 
Falls  deep ;  and  in  the  horrid  gloom.  Despair 
Scowls  stem  and  ▼oiceless;  through  the  blacken*^  air 
The  parting  eagle  takes  her  latest  flight, 
And  her  spread  pinions  hide  the  sun.     Alone 
He  stands  beneath  their  shadow,  every  limb 
Fixed,  rigid,  as  if  harden'd  Into  stone ; 

And  the  dark  eye,  wittiout  a  motion dim 

As  his  who  sees  a  spectre  'mid  the  gloom 


Of  midnight  graves !     Around  him  the  loud  roah 
Of  struggling  armies,  and  the  unceasing  boom 
Of  the  dread  cannon,  break  not  on  tbe  bush 
or  his  rapt  spirit.  .  In  a  silent  plac^ 
Willows  bend  o*er  a  tomb ;  he  hears  the  flow 
Of  a  clear  fountain,  that,  with  stealthy  pace, 
Winds  calmly  in  the  parching  sun*s  fierce  glow- 
Hark  !  *mid  the  panting  battle*s  stormiest  glee^ 
Mingles  the  rushing  sound  of  the  wild  sea  ! 


L  E  T I  T  I  A. 

(DIED  AT  ROME,  2d  FEBRUARY  1836.) 
(From  the  German,  Morgen-Blatt,  9th  May  1836.) 


It  lingered !     Hath  it  come  at  last, 

The  summons  of  thy  doom  ? 
Thou  heart,  where  lay  so  many  dead, 

As  in  a  living  tomb  ! 
Strong  one,  whose  life  embraced  a  grief 
For  which  a  thousand  years  were  brief! 

Where  was  there  sorrow  like  to  thine  ? 

Thy  looks  were  ever  bent 
Upon  the  ship,  upon  the  sea, 

The  island  and  its  tent, 
The  gra?e  o*erhung  with  wUlows  hoary. 
Where  ignominy  wedded  glory. 

Oh,  pride  !  the  mother's  victory, 

How  deep,  how  deep  it  fell ! 
That  which  thy  closed  lips  concealed, 

Thy  silence  deigned  to  tell  :— 
The  «agle  lies  with  plumage  torn— 
Alas !  he  seemed  almighty  bom. 

Thy  very  name  was  mockery— 

Of  gladsome  days  it  told : 
Thou  mighttt  have  scoffBd  with  bitter  ywjyih^ 


Like  Naomi  of  old: 
<<  Upon  my  gladness  misery  came, 
And  bitterness  is  now  my  name.** 

Full  well  they  named  thee— Niobe  ! 

Like  fate,  she  had  with  thee : 
Thou  saw*st  thy  race  of  noble  sons 

All  blooming  at  thy  knee : 
Their  noblest  passed  away  :^4md  then 
The  rest  were  homeless,  Iwnished  men. 

The  deepest  is  the  dlent  grief 
Which  never  tears  hath  known : 

So  stoodst  thou,  motionless^  unbent^ 
A  monument  of  stone. 

But  half  enlivened  by  a  rose 

Which  sprang  to  wither  among  taows. 

So  stoodst  thou,  like  a  giant-shape 

Prom  mightier  times  of  man. 
Lone  in  this  pigmy  age  which  sharsi 

With  thee  but  this—ita  ban— 
The  doom  of  hovering  like  a  ghost        "  -  ^ 
0*er  strength,  and  pride,  and  glory  lostj 
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LoBD  WuAavcLTfVE,  and  the  long.extended 
and  widely-ramified  lines  of  Stuarts  and  Wortleys^ 
hare  merit  in  the  pride  which  they  take  in  the 
talents  of  their  remarkable  grand-dame — a  lady 
in  whose  eccentric  character^  and  acute  and  bril. 
liaat  mind,  though  there  might  be  little  to  love, 
there  was  much  to  admire  and  something  to 
respect. 

The  house  of  Stafford  or  Sutherland  claim 
honour  from  their  kinsman,  "  ancient  Gower ;" 
the  noble  family  of  Spencer  derive  lustre  from 
the  alliance  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Fairy  Queen :" 
and  Lady  Mary  possessed  genius  and  wit  to 
Tirify  and  iUustrate  a  more  obtuse  mass  of  aris- 
tocracy than  that  which  claims  descent  from  one 
whose  celebrated  name  is  now  daesic  in  English 
literature,  and   who  would  have   stood  much 
higher  were  it  possible  to  obliterate  every  per- 
tonal  impression  and  moral  sentiment  when  judg. 
ing  of  a  favourite  writer,  and  that  writer  a  woman. 
Discarding  altogether  the   venomous   libels  of 
Pope,  and  the  flippant  sLwders  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole— whose  malicious  pen,  in  relation  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  was   a  retributive   instrument, 
ponlsbing  her  memory  in  the  self-same  sort  that, 
in  her  vivacious  youth,  she  had  so  often  sinned— 
there  will  still  remain  but  too  much  evidence  of 
the  inherent  defects  of  a  character  combined  of 
the  most  extraordinary  elements.    The  fertile 
source  of  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  Lady 
Mary  was  a  neglected  or  bad  moral  education,. 
ud  an  entire  want  of  natural  sensibility.    Wal. 
pole  enumerates  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Mary,  and 
her  gallantries  up  to  her  sixtieth  year  1     Those 
uifamoua  calumnies  generally  carry  their  own 
refutation  in  their  face ;  but,  whether  admitting 
or  denying  the  lady's  unparalleled  depravity  and 
profligacy  from  youth  to  old  age,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  never  loved 
any  human  being  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life,  beyond  the  instincts  of  a  mother  for  her 
babe  in  infancy ;  and  that  nature,  which  had  so 
lavishly  gifted  her  with  a  head,  had  altogether 
^thheld  that  nobler  part  of  female  anatomy,  a 
feeling  heart,  or  a  heart  of  any  kind.    H  er  curious 
lettcra,  written  in  maidenhood,  to  Mr  Wortley, 
her  future  husband,  give  the  key  to  her  whole 
cbaracter.    Never  was  a  head  so  shrewd  and 
aiming  to  be  ealculating,  yet  missing  true  wis. 
^,  set  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 
Her  natural  vivacity  and  vanity,  the  impetuosity 
of  her  lively  mind,  and  the  temptations  of  her 
poaition  in  society,  were  continually  hurrying 
her  into  errors  and  indiscretions,  while  no  strong 
or  generous  affection,  no  virtuous  sensibility, 
Acted  88  a  check  or  counterpoise.    Those  persons 
who,  like  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  never  say  foolish 
tbingi  and  rarely  do  wise  ones,  will  generally  be 
''Mind  to  possess  a  quick  and  penetrative  judgment 
of  ibe  aiEurs  of  life,  together  with  a  deplorable 
^  of  those  feelings  which  are  the  best  sup- 
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port  of  duty^  and  of  those  principles  which  alone 
can  steadily  regulate  conduct. 

Lady  Mary,  who  never  made  a  false  judgment 
where  her  passions  did  not  interfere,  says,  in  her 
old  age  andexile,  that  the  gn^eat  world  was  gro  wn 
better  than  in  her  younger  years.  We  hope 
she  was  right ;  for  a  more  corrupted,  ignorant, 
and  ignoble  society  than  that  in  which  she  moved, 
as  it  is  depicted  in  her  letters,  and  by  the  other 
oracles  of  the  period — Chesterfield,  Doddington, 
and  Horace  Walpole— cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
Those  who  would  paint  the  inherent  vices  and 
tendencies  of  the  English  aristocratical  system, 
should  not  turn  over  the  trumpery  of  modem 
fashionable  novels,  but  at  once  refer  to  the  unim- 
peached  records  of  those  competent  witnesses. 
But  this,  happily,  is  not  our  present  duty. 

If  time  can  never  wholly  separate  the  lees  and 
feculence  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  effusions  from 
the  wine  which  gladdens  and  the  spirit  which  stl- 
mulates,  its  lapse  now  enables  us  to  partake  of  the 
mingled  draught  without  danger,  and  of  the  pure 
with  increased  enjoyment.  The  truth  is,  that,  with 
their  alloy  of  witty  malice^  inexpressible  coarse- 
ness, and  unpardonable  levity  and  exaggeration, 
these  are  not  only  brilliant  and  charming  volumes, 
as  the  world  well  knows,  but  they  also  contain  a 
mine  of  solid  wisdom  and  profound  reflection, 
which,  we  apprehend,  remains  to  be  explored.  This 
excellence  is  principally  found  in  the  series  of 
letters  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute, 
written  in  the  last  years  of  Lady  Mary's  life  and 
of  her  exile,  when  her  mind  had  mellowed  and 
her  wit  refined,  without  losing  one  particle  of 
original  strength  or  brightness.  If  Lady  Mary 
ever  loved  any  creature  after  the  ordinary  man« 
ner  of  women,  it  was,  in  old  age,  her  respectable 
daughter.  Even  this  affection  seems  to  have 
come  with  time  and  reflection,  and  not  by  force 
of  blood  or  tenderness  of  heart.  In  her  child's 
eyes  she  wished  to  appear  deserving  of  respect ; 
and,  play  the  fool  where  she  would,  it  was  never 
in  the  knowledge  of  her  husband  or  her  daughter. 
The  entire  correspondence  with  Lady  Bute  is 
distinguished  by  calm  good  sense  and  considerate 
kindness — ^by  more  than  the  talent  and  all  the 
graces  of  style  of  the  early  letters.  But  we  must 
come  to  the  author  and  the  edition. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  was  bom  in  1690. 
Her  father,  then  Earl,  was  afterwards  Duke 
of  Kingston.  It  was  probably  her  first  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  mother  in  childhood.  The  Earl 
was  a  gay,  fashionable,  dissipated  man,  who 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  his  babies 
while  they  were  playthings,  but  who  neither  felt 
serious  affection  for  his  children,  nor  took  any 
interest  in  their  education  or  improvement.  He 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  own  pleasures;  and  his 
daughter,  who  at  no  time  was  a  hypocrite,  in . 
after  life,  returned  his  indifference  with  interest  J 
when  *'  Sir CharlesGrandison"appeared, although 

Lady  Mary  would  not  aUow  the  author  to  havQ 
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any  knowledge  whatever  of  high  life  and  high* 
lived  manners^  she  said  that,  in  Sir  Thomas,  the 
father,  she  recognised  her  father ;  and  when  that 
father  died  in  the  midst  of  a  scolding-match,  by 
his  bedside,  between  Lady  Mary  and  her  young 
stepmother,  while  he  was  actually  expiring,  she 
wrote  her  sister.  Lady  Mar,  who  felt  or  pretended 
deeper  affliction : — **  I  am  unfeignedly  sorry  that 

I  cannot  send  word  of  a  good  legacy 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  past  illness  and  afflic- 
tion ;  though,  au  bout  du  comptey  I  don't  see 
why  filial  piety  should  exceed  fatherly  fondness. 
So  much  by  way  of  consolation."  Lady  Mary 
carried  this  philosophy  of  exact  balances  into 
every  connection  of  life,  and  seldom  erred  upon 
the  side  of  paying  too  much  love  or  gratitude. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  her  classic 
education,  her  learning,  and  it  was  not  much, 
appears  to  have  been  scrambled  up  by  native 
latitude  and  cleverness.  She  often  lamented 
her  neglected  education.  Of  Greek  she  knew 
nothing ;  and,  if  Voltaire's  theory  be  true,  that 
ladies  write  so  much  better  than  men  because 
they  don't  understand  Latin,  Lady  Mary's  know- 
ledge of  that  language  was  not  so  comprehensive 
as  to  injure  her  natural  style.  Reading,  her 
earliest  pleasure  and  her  last,  was  her  chief 
means  of  improvement  in  the  dismal  seclusion  of 
her  father's  country  seat,  where  her  neglected 
sisters  and  herself  consoled  each  other  with  the 
idea  of  how  happy  they  should  be  when  they 
were  married!  After  her  singular  courtship 
with  Mr  Wortley,  the  Earl  rejected  that  gentle- 
man as  his  son-in-law,  because  he  would  not 
agree  to  settle  his  estates  upon  the  eldest  son 
of  the  marriage ;  Wortley  pleading,  against  the 
rule  of  primogeniture,  the  commonsense  argu. 
ment  of  settling  large  property  upon  an  unborn 
creature,  who,  if  bom,  might  turn  out  a  fool  or 
a  yillain.  His  son  justified liis  sense  and  caution 
by  turning  out  both;  but  the  Earl,  who  did 
not  understand  such  novel  refinements,  settled 
that  ^'  his  grandson  should  not  be  a  beggar ;" 
and  Lady  Mary,  without  pretending  to  those 
tender  sentiments  which  other  girls  call  love, 
eloped  with  her  lover.  It  does  not  appear 
in  this  work,  but  the  anecdote  is  well-known, 
of  Lady  Mary  very  characteristically  relat- 
ing to  Pope,  or  Congreve,  or  we  forget  whom, 
that,  havbig  two  admirers,  she  balanced  for  a 
whole  month  between  them ;  and  was  only 
determined  by  her  father  deciding  against  M!r 
Wortley,  with  whom  she  accordingly  '^  scuttled 
oif,  one  morning,  to  be  married."  The  union, 
first  and  last,  was  certainly  anything  but  happy 
or  congenial;  As  a  lover,  Mr  Wortley  had  not 
been  blind.  He  admired  this  clever,  vola- 
tile, and  pretty  young  woman,  so  superior  in 
understanding  and  knowledge  to  her  fair  con- 
temporaries, almost  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment ; 
and  mttrried  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  perils 
of  the  lot  he  had  been  constrained  to  choose  by 
that  over-ruling  destiny  in  which  Lady  Mary 
became  a  believer.  This  was  a  bad  beginning ; 
but  the  good  sense  of  both  parties  prevented  any- 
thing like  a  di^racefol  rupture ;  and,  if  Lady  , 


Mary  was  utterly  indifferent  to  her  husband,  she 
at  least  respected  his  strong  character,  and  was 
devoted  to  interests  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  her  own.  From  his  penurious  disposition, 
which  degenerated  at  last  into  confirmed  avarice. 
Lady  Mary  could  not  have  personally  suffered ; 
as  she  pafticipated,  though  (notwithstanding 
Walpole's  calumnies)  probably  in  a  much  less 
degree,  of  the  same  temper.  It  was  then,  as  now, 
but  too  much  the  habit  of  the  great  world  and 
the  small,  to  confound  selfish  prodigality  with 
generosity  of  disposition,  and  to  be  less  merciful 
to  those  whose  sole  pleasure  is  in  hoarding,  than 
to  the  equally  despicable  persons  whose  reckless 
and  selfish  delight  is  mischievous,  unprincipled 
squandering.  Walpole,  who  doubtless  imagined 
himsBif'  far  above  the  sordid,  was,  nevertheless, 
of  a  mean  disposition;  but  he  chose  to  hoard 
cracked  tea-cups  and  enamels,  instead  of  crowns 
and  guineas;  and  was  fertile  and  almost  dis- 
honest in  small  stratagems  and  shifts  to  gratify 
his  fribble  propensities  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate.  Our  respect  for  Walpole's  judgment 
of  Lady  Mary,  even  if  we  were  satisfied  of  his 
truth,  is  greatly  diminished  by  finding  that,  in 
his  moral  scale,  every  vice  and  foible  is  put  upon 
a  par.  A  soiled  or  an  unfashionable  drees  is  as 
iniquitous  as  cheating  at  play,  or  as  indecency 
in  language,  impudence,  avarice,  and  the  most 
abandoned  impurity  which  he  attributed  to  her. 
Lady  Mary  spent  the  first  years  of  her  married 
life  chiefly  in  the  oonntry  ;  but,  as  soon  as  Mr 
Wortley— a  lealous  supporter  of  the  Whiga-^ 
obtained  a  place  in  the  government,  she  came  to 
London,  and  burst  forth  a  M  uprit  and  a  beauty ; 
though  for  the  latter  quality  she  was,  if  we  may 
judge  Arom  the  portrait,  mainly  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  her  flatterers.  She  was  soon  known 
to  Congreve  and  Addison,  and  flattered  and  eom-^ 
plimented  by  Pope.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
about  her  connexion  with  Pope,  we  must  confess 
that  the  evidence  of  the  most  malignant  hatred 
between  those  celebrated  personages  is  much 
stronger  than  uiy  proof  which  renudna  of  their 
mutual  regard  or  respect.  The  vanity  of  the 
lady  was  gratified  by  tiie  attentions  and  homage 
of  a  man  so  celebrated ;  and  the  poet,  for  a  little 
time,  may  have  had  his  brain  excited,  if  not 
absolutely  turned,  by  the  attentions  of  a  sprightly 
and  pretty  woman,  distinguished  in  fashionable 
hie,  and  the  only  blue  Hocking  of  her  age.  But 
this  was  before  the  proper  era  of  blue  stockings. 
We  shall  not  debase  the  name  of  friendship  or 
respectful  esteem,  by  bestowing  it  upon  this 
spedea  of  interoouree.  Lady  Mary,  always  too 
apt  to  be  abmpt  and  insolent,  if  not,  as  Walpole 
asserts,  impudmUy  soon  despiaed  the  deformed 
man  and  low.bom  poet,  and  made  no  aeeret  of 
her  contempt ;  and  Pope,  heartily  despising  him- 
self as  a  dupe  and  a  fool,  never,  probably,  for 
gave  either  himself  or  the  lady,  though  Ids  ma- 
lignant revenge  waa  taken  solely  of  the  latter. 
Besides  being  a  wit  and  a  coquette.  Lady  Mary 
was  an  ontoand*oat  ariitocrat.  To  her  dying 
hour  she  spoke  with  the  utmoat  eostenpt  of  the 
birth  and  station  of  Fope>  Swift,  aad  Riohardaon, 
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ad  ncMdiiigly  regretted  thet  the  hed  *?er 

stooped  to  grace  kw  people  with  her  favour. 

W!hen  an  old^  reflecting  woman^  ahe  vritea  this 

Iioinilj  to  her  daiighter  :~- 

It  hai  iflttf  btcb  the  todMToiir  of  our  BngUih  wiitan^ 
tenyt— utpwpia  of  quality  u  thoviloit  and  ttlllMt  port 
of  tlM  nation,  biiiif  (fononUy)  Tory  few  bom  tlion>itl?oii 
In  not  nrprioMlat  their  piopagatiiiff  this  doctrine  | 
kt  1  am  much  miatahen  if  thii  leireUlngr  principle  doea 
Mt,  004  day  or  other,  break  oat  in  fotai  coaaeqnencee  to 
tie  fablie,  u  it  haa  already  done  in  maay  priTatefiuniUea^ 
Yon  wUl  think  I  am  hBeoenced  by  living  nnder  an  arie- 
tKntkt  fofemmont,  where  diadnetioB  of  rank  la  carried 
ID  a  Tory  gnat  height ;  bat  I  can  aaeore  yoa  my  opinion 
iilbaiided  on  reflection  and  experience^  and  I  with  to 
God  I  had  always  thooght  In  the  nme  manner.  Thoof  h 
I  had  enr  the  atmoet  contempt  Ibr  mie-alllancasy  yet 
tlM  dUy  pvojodicee  of  my  edncation  had  taaght  me  to 
Mitfo  that  I  wae  to  treat  nobody  as  an  inferior,  and 
tkat  pOTtrty  wae  a  degrao  of  merit  i  thia  laaaglnary  hnml- 
¥tf  hu  made  mo  admit  many  fhmiliar  acqaalntancea,  of 
width  I  kave  heartily  repented  every  one ;  and  the  greateet 
cuaplif  I  have  known  of  hoaoor  and  integrity  have 
been  among  thoee  of  the  higheat  birth  and  fortanea. 

Unfortunately  for  her  readers,  Lady  Mary  haa 
left  them  few  or  no  examples  of  this  sort  in  her 
vritiugs,  and  very  many  of  an  oppoaite  sort. 

On  whatever  footing  her  intercourse  with 
Pope  was  begon^  it  could  neither  hare  been  at 
any  time  very  close  nor  long  continued.  Pre. 
Tjons  to  the  embaaay  to  Constantinople,  ahe  had 
lired  bat  little  in  London^  and  the  ooldneas  end 
qnairel  enaoed  aoon  after  her  return  to  £ng]«nd» 
the  frmdship  not  being  able  to  survive  so  near 
a  contact  as  »  reaidence  at  Twiokenham.  While 
abroad^  Pope  had  addressed  a  few  hi|^.flown 
and  itadiedly  complimentary  epistles  to  her 
Ladyahip;  who,  in  return,  transmitted  to  him  one 
or  two  of  her  charming  lettera  Arom  the  X^evant. 
We  should  reqiiire  no  better  proof  of  Pope's 
iadifoeaee  to  Idady  Mary,  than  hia  Iov^4HUt9, 
vhieh  were  mere  assays  in  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion. 

Lady  Mary  afterwards  gave  the  host  colouring, 
for  herself,  to  Fope'a  implacable  indignation,  by 
ve^tinK^  that,  when  the  crooked  bard  one  day 
rather  abruptly  made  violent  love  to  her, 
^Oi  in  q>ite  of  her  utmost  endeavours  to  look 
ttgry  and  grave,,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
b^ter.  It  may  have  been  ao.  Yet  Pope  hated 
Imt  more  congenial  friend,  Lord  Hervey,  quite  aa 
naeh  as  herself.  He  found  ''  tAiy  had  too  mwh 
^  for  him,  and  could  do  with  their  wit  many 
thugs  he  could  not  do  with  his/'  -^He  did  not 
tven  spsre  Mr  Wortley,  while  he  studiously  com- 
Flimented  Lady  Hervey.  The  malignity  of  Pope 
in  this  instance  exceeds  fergivenese— he  de« 
Snded  hiaoself  in  pursuing  a  mean  revenge ;  but 
thia  doea  not  palliate  the  insolence  and  treadiery 
of  those  who  betrayed  him  into  a  ridiculous 
poiition,  only  to  overwhelm  him  with  contempt. 
The  intimacy  of  Lady  Mary  and  X^rd  Hervey 
^  aot  bear  too  severe  a  acnttiny.  If  we  saile 
»t  the  affected,  high-flown  inditings  of  Pope, 
wfaatahall  wo  say  to  the  freedmn  and  proiigate 
tone  of  the  letter  addressed  to  her  from  Bath 
kj  ^  aasodate  wit  ?  After  their  querrel.  Lady 
Mary  would  no  more  allow  talent  to  Pope,  than 
^  would  any  wirtue  or  feminine  quality  to  her. 


fie  became  bat  too  truly  '^  the  wicked  wasp  of 
Twickenham;"  but  he  was  also  to  her  *'the 
nightingale,  all  sound  and  no  aenae."  The  por- 
traite  of  Avidi§n  and  hia  wife*  were  expiated  by 
her  retorts  of  the  avarice  of  the  poet.  Very  late 
in  life.  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift  fell  into 
Lady  Mary's  liands  while  abroad.  The  Dean, 
whom  ahe  hated  as  a  Tory  writer,  but  far  more 
aa  the  choaen  friend  of  Pope,  waa  certainly  no 
admirer  of  her  Ladyahip  nor  her  kind.  She 
writes-*- 

Hia  character  «eeiBB  to  me  a  pandlel  with  that  of  Call* 
gala  ;  and  had  he  had  the  aaxne  power,  would  have  mado 
the  aame  uae  of  it.  That  emperor  erected  a  temple  to 
himaelf,  where  he  was  hia  own  high-prieat,  preferred  hia 
horae  to  the  higheet  honoura  in  the  atate,  profeaaed  enmity 
to  the  human  race,  and  at  last  loethia  lift  hy  a  nasty 
jeat  on  one  of  hia  inienon»  whidi  I  dare  iwear  Swift 
would  have  made  in  his  placBb  There  can  be  no  worse 
picture  made  of  the  Doctor*a  morale  than  he  haa  given 
na  himaelf  In  the  letters  printed  hy  Pope.  We  aee  him 
vain,  trifling,  nngrateftxl  to  the  memory  of  hia  patron, 
that  of  Lord  Ozfwd,  asaking  a  aerrile  oonrt  where  he 
had  any  intereated  Tiewa»  and  laeaaly  ahuaife  when  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  aa  faeaaya,(i&  hisown  phraae,) 
flying  in  the  face  of  mankind,  in  company  with  his  adoier 
Pope.  It  Is  pleasant  to  consider,  that,  had  It  not  been 
ftr  the  good  naton  of  theee  very  mortals  they  con- 
temn,  these  two  superior  heinga  were  eatltled,  by  their 
birth  and  hereditary  fortune^  to  be  only  a  couple  of  link-' 
boya.  I  am  of  opinion  their  friendship  would  have  con« 
tinned,  though  they  had  remained  in  the  same  kingdom : 
it  had  a  very  atrong  foundation — the  love  of  flattery  on 
one  aide^  and  the  love  of  money  on  the  other.  Pope 
ooorted  with  the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from 
whom  he  could  hope  a  legacy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  6.  Kneller,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Mr  Wycherly,  Mr  Congreve,  Lord  Haroourt,  Aec.  ;  and, 
I  do  not  doubt,  projected  to  aweep  the  Dean'a  whole 
inheritance)  if  he  could  have  patsoaded  hhn  to  throw  up 
his  deanery,  and  come  todialn  hia  house;  and  his  general 
preaching  against  money  was  meant  to  induce  people  to 
throw  it  away,  that  he  might  pick  it  up*  There  cannot 
be  a  atronger  proof  of  his  being  capable  of  any  action  for 
the  sake  of  gate,  than  publishing  his  literary  correspond- 
ence^ which  lays  open  such  a  mftztnre  of  duhaeaa  and 
iniquity,  that  on«  would,  imagine  it  viaibte  evan  to  his 
moat  paaaionate  admirera. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Pope  denied  in  plaia 
terms  hia  libels  upon  Lord  Hervey  and  Lady 
Mary — ^the  <S[poru«aDd  Sappho  with  which  his  works 
are  often  disfigured ;  and  that  some  of  Lady 
Mary's  friends,  or  her  early  biographers,  have 
been  but  too  desirous  to  establish  an  identity, 
which,  therefore,  few  persons  now  question. 
The  lady  and  gentleman  in  conjunction  took 
their  revenge  in  kind  for  the  offensive  and 
abominable  verses  in  Pope's  translation  of  the 
First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  The 
writer  of  the  ''  Introductory  Anecdotea"  to  thia 
edition,  who  is  either  a  lady,  or  commands  at 

*  Thia  ia  Pope's  iiamily  portrait  of  the  Wortleys :— 
«  Avidieu  and  hia  wift^  (no  matter  which  I 

For  him  yoa  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch,) 
SeU  their  preeented  pamidgss  and  firuitSy 
And  humbly  lire  on  rabbits  and  on  roots. 
One  half-pint  bottle  aervea  them  both  to  dine, 

•  And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  Mrine; 

But  on  Boooe  lucky  day,  faa  when  they  llMind 
A  lost  haak.biU,  or  heard  thalr  son  was  drownsd,) 
At  such  a  ftast,  old  vinegar  to  sparer 
la  what  two  aouls  so  gsnaioas  cannot  bear  t 
Oil,  though  it  stinks,  thsy  drop  by  drop  Impart, 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bouatsous  heart.'* 
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will  many  of  the  light,  peenliar  graces  which 
hover  round  a  lady's  pen,  woaldfhave^uppressed 
them  altogether.  Lord  WharncliiFe  has,  very 
properly,  restored  them.  They  are,^the  prove- 
cation  considered,  far  from  offensive;  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  be  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel,  to  omit  these  verses  in  a 
collection  so  rich  and  racy  as  this. 

We  have  aather  anticipated]the  events  of  Lady 
Mary's  life.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  her 
marriage,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Con. 
stantinople,  he  having  been^appointed  eEnvoy  to 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

From  a  very  early  age.  Lady  Mary  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  keeping  a  journal ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  she  daily  noted^all  that  she^heard, 
saw,  or  observed,  and  afterwards  leisurely  drew 
from  these  materials  that  lively  and  delightful 
narrative  of  her  travels  transmitted  to  her  friends 
in  England  in  the  form  of  letters.  This  favourite 
portion  of  her  writings  has  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  world,  which  will  never  part  with  it.  It, 
therefore,  requires  neither  notice^^nor  eulogy. 
The  writer  of  the  Introductory  Anecdotes  sue- 
cessfully,  as  we  think,  vindicates  Lady  Mary's 
memory  from  the  charge  of  wilful  falsehood  in 
the  eastern  letters,  and  particularly  in  her 
pretended  admission  into  the  royal  harem^  which 
she  not  only  never  did  assert,  but  the  direct 
reverse,  as  her  letters  themselves  establish.  The 
malicious  story  of  the  Sultan  honouring  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador  with  the  handkerchief, 
she  herself  imputed  to  Pope.  It  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, one  of  those  impudent  laughing  jests, 
peculiar  alike  to  the  freedom  of  reryhigh  and  very 
iow  life,  of  which  sort  of  pleasantries  Lady  Mary 
was  herself  quite  capable ;  but  never  meant  to  be 
seriously  believed,  though,  if  the  simple  were 
hoaxed,  it  was  so  much  the  better,  and  gave  ten- 
fold piquancy  to  the  witty  story. 

After  herreturn  to  England,  Lady  Mary's  corre- 
spondence with  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
commenced.  That  lady  was  then  in  France  with 
her  husband,  in  a  kind  of  honourable  exile. 
Though  Lady  Mary's  early  letters  shew  a  satirical 
and  hard  disposition,  and  something  which  often 
rather  resembles  straining  at  wit,  than  its  easy, 
natural  flow,  they  are  comparatively  refined,  and 
even  decorous,  when  the  next  familiar  series  comes 
in  play,  and  when  ten  years  had  been  added  to  her 
life,  and  her  fashionable  and  gallant  experiences. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  the  epistles  to  Lady 
Mar,  Lady  Mary's  wittiest  letters,  and  are  dull 
enough  not  to  perceive  much  of  the  brilliancy 
which  she  said  would  make  this  correspondence 
as  much  admired  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  in  forty 
years ;  yet  we  are  tempted,  before  selecting  a 
few  extracU,  to  give  Walpole's  opinion  of  those 
sprightly  effdsions  of  sisterly  affection  and  con- 
fidence. He  sets  out  by  inquiring  of  his  friend. 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  Resident  at  Florence— 

Did  you  receive  the  questioiis  I  asked  yon  about  Lady 
Haiy  Wortley'a  being  confined  by  a  lover  which  she 
keeps  somewhere  in  the  Braseian  f  I  long  to  know  the 
partieohn.  I  have  lately  been  at  Wobom,  where  the 
DaehesB  of  Bedford  borrowed  for  me^  from  a  nieee  of 
Lady  Maiy^abont  fifty  of  her  letters.    They  are  obann- 


ing !  have  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  you  can  eon- 
oeive,  and  aa  much  of  the  q>irit  of  debanchery  in  them 
as  you  will  conceive  in  her  writings.  They  were  written 
to  her  sister,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Mar,  whom  she 
treated  so  hardly  when  out  of  her  senaes.  Ten  of  the 
letten,  indeed,  are  dismal  lamentations  and  frights  on  a 
scene  of  viUany  of  Lady  Mary,  who,  having  pennaded 
one  Boremonde,  a  Frenchman,  and  her  lover,  to  entrust 
her  with  a  large  som  of  money  to  buy  stock  for  him, 
frightened  him  out  of  England,  by  fersuading  him  that 
Mr  Wortley  had  disoovered  the  mtrigue  and  would 
murder  him,  and  then  would  have  sank  the  trust.  That 
not  succeeding,  and  he  thieateninff  to  print  her  letters, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  Lord  Mar  or  Lord  Stair  cot 
hia  throat.  Pope  hints  at  these  aneodotes  of  her  history 
intiiailinf 


« 


Who  •tarret  a  riiter  or  deniM  m  (Ubt** 


In  one  of  her  letters,  ahe  says^'*  We  all  partake  of 
Father  Adam's  folly  and  knav^,  who  first  eat  the 
apple  like  a  sot,  and  then  turned  informer  like  a  soonn- 
dreL"  This  is  character  at  least,  if  not  very  driieate; 
but  in  most  of  them  the  wit  and  style  are  saperior  to 
any  I  ever  read  but  Madame  Sevign^s.  It  is  very 
remarkable  how  much  better  women  write  than  men ! 

Many  of  the  statements  in  the  above  passage 
are  either  explained  or  denied  by  the  writer  of 
the  Introductory  Anecdotes,  and,  among  others, 
the  hard  treatment  of  Lady  Mar,  which  is  not 
understood,  any  more  than   the  lover  in   the 
Brescian,  kept  by  a  lady  then  of  sixty.one  years  ! 
The  Frenchman  is  a  more  diflicult  text.    Lady 
Mary's  correspondence  with  her  sister  about  this 
troublesome  person,  is  now  first  printed  in  the 
appendix;   nine,  not  ten  letters,   as  Walpole 
states.    This  Ruremonde,  evidently  a  seonndrel 
and  an  adventurer,  knew  much  better  how  to 
deal  with  coquettes  and  fine  ladies,  and  to  pursue 
a  bonne  fortune,  to  the  advantage  of  his  purse, 
than  **  the  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham."    Lady 
Mary,  by  imprudence,  which,  the  worthless  cdia- 
racter  of  the  man  considered,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  degrading  and  disgraceful,  placed  her- 
self in  the  power  of  this  ehevaUer  d'induMtrie, 
who  seems  to  have  followed  her  to  England 
proclaiming  violent,  irresistible  love,   Torecpiite 
so  vehement  and  disinterested  a  passion,  Ltady 
Mary,  who  dabbled  in  such  matters  upon  her 
own  account,  did  something  in  South-Sea  Stodc 
for  the  benefit  of  her  admirer,  which  turned  out 
well,  but  tried  again  and  lost.     This  looe    he 
vowed  that  she  should  make  good,  at  the  peril 
of  publishing  their  correspondence.    Her  admirer 
told  everywhere  that  the  lady  had  borrowed  the 
money  from  him  to  carry  on  her  own  money- 
making  speculations,  and  would  not  sustain  the 
loss  she  had  incurred,  amounting  to  £500.    L*ady 
Mary  writes  in  terror  and  agony,  which  is  truly 
pitiable,  on  this  degrading  subject ;  but  aa  to  the 
money,  she  probably  gives  the  true  version  of 
the  affair ;  and  Walpole's  tale  is  another  ealoinny. 
She  had  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  Lady 
Stafford,  a  favourite  friend ;  and,  it  is  probable,  a 
lettre-de-cachet  would  not  have  been  at  all  un- 
acceptable.    Instead,  however,  of  her  compiling 
the  admirer  to  leave  England  by  threats  of  Mr 
Wortley's  vengeance,  he  would  seem  to  have 
threatened  her  with  making  his  pecuniary  elaima 
known  to  her  husband.    We  may  cite  a  passage 
here,  as  an  example  to  ladies  of  the  comparative 
safety  of  accepting  lovers,  like  Pope,  who  only 
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«rite  enphiiisms,  Jrather  than  bold  cavaliers  like 
Raremonde  :-»- 

I  am  ooir  at  Twickenham  :  'tis  impossible  to  tell  yon, 

dear  litter,  what  agonies  I  suffer  every  post-day;  my 

health  really  suffers  so  much  from  my  fears,  that  I  have 

maon  to  apprehend  the  worst  conaeqnences.    If  that 

monster  scted  on  the  least  principles  of  reason,  I  should 

have  nothing  to  ftar,  since  'tis  certain  that,  after  he  has 

expond  me,  he  will  get  nothing  by  iL     Mr  Wortley  can 

do  nothing  for  his  satisftction  I  am  not  willing^  to  do 

mjtflt.    I  desire  not  the  least  indulgence  of  any  kind. 

let  bim  put  his  afl&ir  into  the  hands  of  any  lawyer 

irhaterer.    I  am  willing  to  submit  to  any  examination ; 

*tu  impossible  to  make  a  fairer  offer  than  this  is :  who- 

erer  he  employs  may  come  to  me  hither  on  several  pre- 

tmcBL    I  desire  nothing  from  him,  but  that  he  would 

Knd  no  letters  or  messages  to  my  house  at  London,  where 

Mr  Wortley  now  is.    1  am  come  hither  in  hopes  of  benefit 

from  the  air,  but  I  carry  my  distemper  about  me  in  an 

ao|iiish  of  mind  that  visibly  decays  my  body  every  day. 

lam  too  melancholy  to  talk  of  any  other  subject.     Let 

oe  b^  you  (dear  sister)  to  take  some  care  of  this  affair, 

and  think  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  more  than 

nve  the  life  of  a  sister  that  loves  you. 

I  send  yoQ,  dear  sister,  by  Lady  Lansdown,  this  letter, 
sccomiianied  with  the  only  present  that  was  ever  sent  me 
bj  that  monster.  I  beg  yon  to  return  it  Immediately.  I 
UD  told  he  is  preparing  to  come  to  London* 

We  certainly  hear  nothing  whatever  of  the 
friendly  offices  of  Lord  Stair  or  Lord  Mar 
being  solicited  in  catting  the  Frenchman's  throat; 
bnt,  in  spite  of  her  noble  descendant's  generous 
defence,  we  do  think  her  Ladyship's  temper  was 
at  this  time  up  to  something  very  near  assassina- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  re- 
ceived  no  little  provocation. 

Ai  soon  as  I  hear  he  is  in  London,  and  if  he  dares 
to  fire  me  any  fiiTther  trouble,  I  shall  take  care  to  have 
him  rewarded  in  a  stronger  manner  than  he  expects ; 
then  is  nothing  more  true  than  this;  and  I  solemnly 
nresr,  that,  if  all  the  credit  or  money  that  I  have  in  the 
world  can  do  it,  either  for  friendship  or  hire,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  have  him  used  as  he  deserves ;  and,  since  I  know 
his  joamey  can  only  be  intended  to  expose  me,  I  shall 
not  Talne  what  noise  is  made.  Perhaps  you  may  prevent 
it;  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  most  proper  method;  'tis 
certain  no  time  should  be  lost ;  iear  is  his  predominant 
pairion,  and  I  bolleve  yon  may  fright  him  from  coming 
hither,  where  he  will  certainly  find  a  reception  rery 
dittfreeable  to  him. 

How  Lady  Mary  finally  got  out  of  this  scrape^ 
does  not  appear ;  but  her  letters  to  Mens.  Rare- 
monde never  were  printed.  This  person  seems  to 
have  made  a  faction  against  her  in  Paris,  among 
ladies  who  would  easily  have  forgiven  her  gal- 
lantry, but  not  her  imputed  avarice  and  im- 
pudent dishonesty. 

The  disparaging  praise  of  Walpole  alone  is 
suflScient  to  excite  curiosity  about  the  corre- 
tfpondence  with  Lady  Mar.  Among  the  best 
specimens  of  '*  the  spirit,  vivacity,  and  debauch- 
ery," which  he  has  eulogised,  are  the  follow- 
iag:— 

London  was  never  more  gay  than  it  is  at  present :  but 
I  don*t  know  how,  I  would  fidn  be  ten  years  younger ; 
I  love  flattery  so  well,  I  would  fiun  have  some  circum- 
ftaaees  of  probability  added  to  it,  that  I  might  swallow 
it  with  eomibrt.  The  reigning  Dnehess  of  Marlborough 
has  entertained  the  town  wi£  ooncerts  of  Bononcini's 
compoaitaon  very  often :  but  die  and  I  are  not  in  that 
'jefCree  of  friendship  to  have  me  often  invited :  we  con- 
tinoe  to  see  one  another  like  two  people  who  are  resolved 
to  hate  with  civflity.  Sophia  is  going  to  Aix  la  Cfai4>el]e, 
Slid  from  thraee  to  Paris.  I  dare  swear  she'll  endea- 
>imr  to  get  acquainted  iritb  you.    We  ace  hroke.to 


an  irremediable  d^r^  Variotas  afe  the  perseentions 
I  have  endured  iSaa  winter,  in  all  which  I  remain 
neuter,  and  shall  certainly  go  to  Heaven  from  the  pas- 
sive meekness  of  my  temper.  Lady  Lansdown  is  in 
that  sort  of  figure  here,  nobody  eares  to  appear  with 
her.  Madame  Villette  has  been  the  favourite  of  the 
town,  and  by  a  natural  transition  is  grown  the  aversion ; 
she  has  now  nobody  attached  to  her  suite  but  the  vivaci- 
ous Lord  Bathurst,*  with  whom  I  have  been  well  and  ill 
ten  tones  within  two  months :  we  now  hardly  speak  to 
one  another. — I  wish  yon  would  lay  out  part  of  my 
money  in  a  made-up  mantua  and  petticoat  of  Rat  do  St. 
Martin.  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  you  to  send  a  thing  of 
that  nature  by  the  first  travelling  lady. 

At  thiB  instant  I  am  at  Twickenham ;  Mr  Wortley 
has  purchased  the  small  habitation  where  you  saw  me. 
We  propose  to  make  some  small  alterations.  That  and 
the  «iucation  of  my  daughter  are  my  chief  amusementr. 
I  hope  yours  is  well,  et  nt  faii  gu0  eruntrt  et  embeUir. 
I  beg  you  would  let  me  hear  soon  from  you ;  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  approaching  ooronation  at  Paris  raisefi 
the  price  of  diamonds.  I  have  some  to  sell,  and  cannot 
dispose  of  them  here.  I  am  afraid  you  have  quite  forgot 
my  plain  lutestring,  whidi  I  am  in  great  want  of;  and 
I  ean  hardly  think  yon  miss  opportunities  to  send  it. 
At  this  dead  eeason  'tis  impossible  to  entertain  you  with 
news ;  and  yet  more  impossible  (with  my  duhieas)  to 
entertain  yon  without  it 

I  see  sometimes  Mr  Congreve,  and  very  seldom  Mr 
Pope,  who  continues  to  emMlish  his  house  at  Twicken- 
ham. He  has  made  a  subterranean  grotto,  which  he 
has  ftimished  witli  looking-glasses,  and  thei^  tell  me  it 
has  a  very  good  effect. 

•  ....  • 

I  give  you  ten  thousand  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  given  yourself.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  toke 
some  care  of  my  affiurs,'f  because  I  do  not  hear  they  are 
finished,  and  I  cannot  yet  get  rid  of  my  fears.  You 
have  not  told  me  that  you  have  received  what  I  sent 
you  by  Lady  Lansdown,  as  also  three  guineas  that  she 
took  for  you ;  one  of  which  I  beg  you  to  lay  out  in  the 
same  narrow  minunet  which  you  sent  Mrs  Murray ;  and 
send  it  me  by  the  next  opportunity,  for  the  use  of  my 
daughter,  who  is  very  much  your  humble  servant  and 
grows  a  little  woman.  I  suppose  you  know  our  sister 
Gower  has  lain-in  in  the  country  of  a  squ.  The  Duchess 
of  Kingston  is  preparing  for  the  Bath.  I  live  in  a  sort  of 
solitude,  which  wants  very  little  of  being  such  as  I 
would  fakve  it.  Lady  J.  Wharton  is  to  be  married  to 
Mr  Holt,  which  I  am  sorry  for ;  to  see  a  young  woman 
that  I  really  think  one  of  the  agreeablest  girls  upon 
earth  so  vilely  misplaced.  But  where  are  people 
matched  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  all  come  right  iq  Heaven. 
As  in  a  country  dance— the  hands  are  strangely  given 
and  taken,  while  they  are  in  motion :  at  last  aU  meet 
their  partners  when  the  jig  is  done. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  a  specimen  of  what  Wal- 
pole must  mean,  if  he  meant  anything,  by  the 
debauchery  of  a  lady's  letters  :— 

The  bearer  of  ibis  epistle  is  our  cousin,  and  a  consum- 
mate puppy,  as  you  will  perceive  at  first  sight ;  his 
shonlder-knot  last  birth-day  made  many  a  pretty  gentle- 
man's heart  ache  with  envy,  and  his  addresses  have 
made  Miss  Howard  the  happiest  of  her  Highness*s  honour* 
able  virgins;  besides  the  glory  of  thrusting  the  Earl  of 
Deloraine  from  the  post  he  held  in  her  affections.  But 
his  relations  are  so  ill  bred  as  to  be  quite  insensible  of 
the  honotir  arising  from  this  conquest,  and  fearing  that 
so  much  gallantry  may  conclude  in  captivity  for  life, 
pack  him  off  to  you,  where  *tls  to  be  hoped  there  is  no  such 
killing  ihre  as  Miss  Howard.  I  made  a  sort  of  resolution 
at  the  beginning  of  my  letter  not  to  trouble  you  with  th^ 

*  Allen  Lord  Bathnrst,  the  well-koown  fliend  and 
patron  of  Pope^  Swift,  and  Gay.  He  died  in  1774*  st 
the  age  of  ninety-one ;  having  enjoyed  health,  genius, 
and  prosperity,  in  a  very  singular  degrees 

t  Probably  li^ns.  JSuremonde.w^.  T,  M, 
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jietttton  of  whAt  paum  hm%  linot  700  reoiivv  U  with  m 
much  aoldiiMt.  Bat  I  find  U  ia  imponible  to  forbear 
teUinf  yoa  the  metanorphotes  of  aooio  of  yonr  acquaint- 
ance^ which  appear  at  woaderonf  to  me  at  anf  in  Ovid. 
Would  any  one  believe  that  Lady  H*  "***«*  ie  a  beauty, 
and  in  lore  ?  and  that  lire  Robinson  la  at  the  same 
time  a  prude  and  a  kept  mistress?  and  these  things  in 
spite  of  nature  and  fortuna  The  first  of  theee  ladies  is 
tenderly  attached  to  the  poliu  Mr  M***,  and  sunk  in  all 
the  joys  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  she  wanta  the 
use  of  her  two  lumds  by  rheumatismi  and  he  has  an  arm 
that  he  cannot  more,  X  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  parti- 
(julars  of  thie  amour,  which  seems  to  me  as  curious  as 
that  between  two  .oyster^  and  as  well  worth  the  serioua 
attention, of  the  i^^turalists.  Th^  second  heroine,  has  en- 
gaged half  the  town  in  arms,  from  the  nicety  of  her  Tir- 
tue»  which  was  not  able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of 
Seneeiao  in  the  opera  t  and  her  condecension  in  her  ac« 
qspting  of  Lord  Peterboroughf  for  a  champion,  who  hat 
signal  iied  both  his  Iots  and  courage  upon  tkiis  occasion 
in  as '  many  instances  as  erer  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dul- 
dnea.  Poor  Senesino,  like  a  Tanquished  giant,  was 
forced  to  confoss  upon  his  knees  that  Anastasia  was  a 
nonpareil  of  yirtue  and  beauty.  Lord  Stanhope,  as 
dwarf  to  the  said  giant,  joked  on  bis  side,  and  was  chal- 
lenged for  his  paina.  Lord  Delawar  was  Lord  Peterbor- 
ough's second  I  my  lady  miscarried-^he  whole  town 
divided  into  parties  on  this  important  points  Innumer- 
able hare  been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexM  on  so 
great  an  ,account|  besides  half  the  House  of  Peers  being 
put  under  an  aivest  By  the  proridence  of  HeareBi  and 
the  wise  cares  of  his  Migesty,  no  bloodshed  ensued. 
Howerer,  things  arenow  tolerablyaccommodated;  and  the 
foir  lady  rides  through  the  town  in  triumph,  in  the 
shining  berlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid 
adrantage  of  lOOt  a-month,  which  *tii  said  he  allows  her. 
In  general,  gallantry  waa  nerer  in  so  eltrated  a  figure 
as  at  present.  Twenty  very  pretty  feUoirs  (the  Duke  of 
Wharton  being  presidnit  and  chief  director)  liare  formed 
themselres  into  a  committee  of  gallantry,  who  call  them- 
aelres  Sehtmers  ,•  and  meet  regularly  three  times  a-week, 
to  consult  on  gallant  schemes  for  the  adraneement  and 
advantage  of  that  branch  of  happinesSi  I  consider  the 
duty  of  a  true  Englishwoman  is  to  do  honour  to  her  native 
country ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  pious  love 
I  bear  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  to  confine  the  renown 
due  to  the  schemiers  within  the  small  extent  of  this  little 
island,  which  ought  to  be  spread  wherever  men  can  sif  h 
or  women  can  wish.  *Tis  true  they  have  the  envy  and 
the  cuTMB  of  the  old  and  ugly  of  both  eexesj  and  a  genetml 
persecution  from  all  old  women ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  all  reformations  must  expect  in  their  beginning; 

There  need  be  no  end  to  such  instances  of  the 
vivacity  and  point  of  Lady  Mary^s  epistolary 
style.  She  is  never  once  tedious,  never  ohoe 
doll ;  but  that  a  private  letter,  even  to  a  nster, 
could  be  either  gay,  clever,  or  even  amuaing, 
without  satire,  exaggeration,  and  an  overpower- 
ing zest  of  scandal,  nerer  seems  to  have  entered 
her  mind.  How  much  finer,  as  well  as  purer, 
epistolary  models  does  the  world  now  possess 
in  the  letters  of  Cowper,  Gray,  and  many  others, 
than  those  which  stimulated  the  ambition  of  Wal- 
pole! 

The  freshest  news  in  town,  is  the  filial  acddent  hap- 
pened three  xushts  a^,  to  a  very  pretty  young  fellow, 
brother  to  Lord  Fincn,  who  was  drmking  with  a  dearly 
beloved  drab,  whom  you  may  have  heard  of  by  the  name 
of  Sally  Salisbnrv.  In  a  jealous  pique,  she  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  with  a  knifeu  He  feU  down  dead  imme- 
dhktely,  but  a  surgeon  being  called  for,  and  the  knife 
drawn  out  of  his  body,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  his  first 
words  wore  to  beg  hm  to  bo  frieaids  wilh  him,  aiid  Ussed 


•  Holdonesiei 
"t*  He  married  Mis 
died  at  Lis^  In  the  mae 


Bobinsoa  in  17M,  and 
7«ar^  saged  oMventywveD 


her.  She  has  sinoe  staid  by  his  bad-eidn,  tin  buRi 
when  he  beeged  her  to  fly,  for  he  thought  he  could  not 
live ;  and  3Sd  has  taken  his  advice,  and  perhaps  will 
honour  you  with  her  residence  at  Paris.  Adieu,  dear 
aster  !  I  send  you,  along  with  this  letter,  the  Count  of 
Caylus,  who,  if  you  do  not  know  already,  vou  will  thank 
me  for  introducmg  to  you ;  he  is  a  Frencnman,  and  no 
fop ;  which^  besides  Uie  cuiiesity  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  thmgs  in  the  world. 

•  •  .... 

Our  mutual  acquaintance  are  exceedingly  dispersed, 
and  I  am  engaged  in  a  new  set,  whose  ways  would  not 
be  entertaining  to  you,  since  you  know  not  the  people. 
Mrs  Murray  is  still  at  Castle-Howard.   I  am  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  there  is,  at  this  time,  more  company  than  at 
London.     I  think  Mr  and  Madame  Harrey  are  at  Lord 
Bristors.   A  propo9  of  that  family — ^the  Countess  is  come 
out  a  new  creature ;  she  has  left  off  the  dull  occupations  of 
hazard  and  basset,  and  is  grown  young,  blooming,  coquette^ 
and  gallant;  and,  to  shew  she  is  folly  sensible  of  the  errors 
of  her  past  life,  and  resolved  to  make  up  for  time  nda- 
spent,  she  has  two  lovers  at  a  time,  and  is  equally  wickedly 
talked  of  for  the  gentle  Colonel  Cotton  and  the  superfine 
Mr  Braddocks.    Now,  I  think  this  the  greatest  compli- 
ment in  nature  to  her  own  lord ;  since  it  is  plain  that 
when  she  will  he  fiilse  to  him,  she  is  forced  to  take  two 
men  in  his  stead,  ^nd  that  no  one  mortal  has  merit  enough 
to  make  up  for  him.     Poor  Lady  G****!-  is  parting  from 
her  discreet  spouse  for  a  mere  trifle.    She  had  a  mind  to 
take  the  air,  this  spring,  in  a  new  yacht,  which  Lord 
Hillsboroogh^  built  for  many  good  usss^  aad  wkkh  has 
been  the  scene  of  mueh  pleasure  and  pain  t  she  weat  in 
company  with  his  Lordship,  Fabrics^  Mr  Cook,  Lady 
Litchfield,!  and  her  sister,  as  far  as  Greenwich,  and  from 
thence  as  Ikr  as  the  buoy  of  the  Nore ;  when,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  good  company,  who  thought  it  impossible 
the  wiad  should  aol  be  as  fair  to  bring  then  hack  aa  it 
was  to  carry  them  thither,  they  found  there  was  no  po^ 
sibility  of  returning  that  night    Lady  G*"*,  in  all  the 
concern  of  a  good  wifo,  desired  her  lord  might  be  informed 
of  her  safety,  and  that  she  was  no  way  blamsable  in  stay- 
ing out  all  night    Fabrice  writ  a  most  gallant  letter  to 
Lord  G**"  ;||  concluding  that  Mr  Cook  presents  his  hum- 
ble serrice  to  him,  and  let  him  know  (in  case  of  neoesaity) 
*'  Lady  AiargoMt  uuu  in  tmonf^  but  his  Lordship  not 
liking  the  change^  I  suppose,  carried  the  letter  straight  to 
the  King's  Mqesty,  who  not  being  at  leisure  to  give  him 
an  audience,  he  sent  it  in  open  by  Mahomet ;  though  it 
is  hard  to  guess  what  sort  of  redras  he  intended  to  pota- 
tion for— the  nature  of  the  thing  being  such,  that  had  he 
complained  he  was  no  cuckold,  his  Majesty  at  least 
might  hare  prerailed  that  some  of  his  court  might  confer 
that  dignity  upon  him;  but  if  he  was,  neither  kin^ 
council,  nor  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  could  make  it 
null  and  of  none  eflbct.    Tlds  public  rupture  Is  sMeeeded 
by  a  treaty  of  separation-^aad  hen  isalltbeaoaadal  tkat 
is  uppermost  la  my  head. 

Your  old  friend,  Mrs  Louther,  Is  «dU  foir  and  yonng, 
and  in  pale  pink  every  night  in^the  parks ;  but,  alter 
being  highly  in  fovour,  poor  I  am  In  uttar  disgfBOS^ 
without  my  being  able  to  guess  whsiufotu,  esoept  she 
fancied  me  the  author  or  abettor  of  two  vile  balladi^  wriu 
ten  on  her  dying. adventure^  which  I  am  so  innocent  of, 
that  I  never  saw  it  A  propos  of  ballads,  a  most  delight- 
ftd  one  is  said  or  sung  in  most  houses'about  our  desiriy 

•)-  Gage..  Benedicta  Maria,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
Benedict  Hall,  of  High  Meadow,  in  the  county  of  Gloii* 
Gsster,  Bsq. 

t  Lord  Hillsbonragh,  fother  of  the  Lord  HiUsboraogfa 
who  was  Seorstary  of  tete  wider  Goorge  the  Third*  and 
aacssior  to  the  MartdlB.of  Dowashirs^  had  thofiNsi%  both 
in  finglsnd  and  Iretoad,  of  bainff  the  wildest  aad  aMat 
BcandakwM  libertine  of  the  agci 

§  Pranaes^  daughter  of  Sir  John  Haies^  of  Wood- 
chureh,  Kent 

I  Thonasb  first  Lord  Qagik 

f  Lady  Maigant  TaAon,  danghtsr  of  tks  Bart  of 
Thanati  was  auanisd  ta  ThMnas  Coka  «f  Narfblk»  Baq., 
July  %  I7I& 
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MtfvM  ylMi  whkh  hm  Um  Uid  fiit t  to  Pope,  and  m^ 

eoodly  to  me,  when,  God  koowi,  we  have  neither  of  us 
wit  enough  to  make  it  Mrs  Hairer  lies-in  of  a  female 
child.  Lady  Rich  if  happy  in  dear  Sir  Robert's  absence, 
and  the  polite  Mr  Holt*s  retmn  to  hit  allefianoe,  who, 
thongh  In  a  treaty  of  nairnge  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  town,  (Lady  J.  Wliarton,)  appears  better  with 
her  than  ever.  Lady  B.  Manners  i«  on  the  brink  of  ma- 
trimony with  a  Yorkshire  Mr  Monkton,  of  £3000  per 
annum.  It  is  a  match  of  the  young  Duc1ms8*8  making, 
sod  she  thinks  matter  of  great  triumph  orer  the  two 
coquette  beauties,  who  can  get  nobody  to  have  and  to  hold ; 
chey  are  decayed  to  a  piteous  degree,  and  so  neglected  that 
they  are  grown  constant  and  particular  to  the  two  ugliest 
fellows  in  London.  Mrs  P  *  condescends  to  be  pub> 
Udy  kept  by  the  noble  Earl  of  Cadogan ;  whether  Mr 
P  "f-  has  a  pad  nag  deducted  out  of  the  profits  for  his 
•hare^  I  cannot  tell;  but  he  appears  rery  well  satisfied 
vith  it.  This  is,  I  think,  the  whole  state  of  lore;  as  to 
that  of  wit,  it  splits  itself  into  ten  thousand  branches. 
POtfa  inersase  and  multiply  to  that  stupendous  degree, 
joa  see  them  at  every  turn,  even  in  embroidered  coats  and 
pink-coloured  top-knots ;  making  reises  is  become  almost 
sa  common  as  taking  snuff,  and  God  can  tell  what  miser, 
able  stuff  people  carry  about  in  their  pockets,  and  offer 
to  all  their  acquaintances,  and,  you  know,  one  cannot 
icftne  reading  and  taking  a  pinch. 

It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  the  ladies  of  1837 
are  to  read  or  shev  in  their  drawing-rooms  the 
letters  of  the  witty  gentlewomen  of  1793.  They 
will,  at  leasts  put  down  affectation  of  prudery 
among  the  higher  orders ;  but  prudery  was,  in- 
deed^  never  their  peculiar  vice.  Though  there 
is  much  that  is  grossly  indecent  in  Lady  Mary's 
writings,  there  is  no  sweet  insinuating  poison; 
their  very  freedom  and  coarseness  prevent  the 
danger  of  contamination. 

Here  is  a  court  birthday  almost  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old^  and  quite  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 

chanced  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  letter  will  entertain  yon ;  at 
least  yon  will  certainly  hare  the  freshest  account  of  all 
paasagea  on  that  glorious  day.  First,  you  must  know  that 
I  led  up  the  ball,  whieh  you'll  stare  at ;  but  what  is  more, 
I  believe  in  my  conKience  I  made  one  of  the  best  figures 
there ;  to  say  truth,  people  are  grown  so  extravagnntly 
ugly,  that  we  old  beauties  are  forced  to  come  out  on  show, 
days,  to  keep  the  court  in  countenance.  I  saw  Mrs 
Mnmy  there,  through  whose  hands  this  epistle  will  be 
conTeyed ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the 
same  camplaint  to  you  that  I  do.  Mrs  Weat  was  with  her, 
who  is  •  great  prude,  having  but  two  lorers  at  a  time ;  I 
think  those  are  I«ord  Haddington  and  Mr  Lindsay — ^the 
one  for  use,  the  other  for  show. 

The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent  degree — 
I  mean  plain-dealing.  Hypocrisy  being,  as  the  Scriptura 
dcclai ea,  a  damnable  sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and  sinners 
will  be  saved  by  the  open  profession  of  the  contrary  virtue. 
I  was  told  by  a  very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  the 
secret,  that  at  this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill  cooking-up 
at  a  Itantingi^eat  in  Korfolk»(  to  have  not  taken  out  of 
the  commandments  and  clapped  into  the  creed,  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  This  bold  attempt  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  wholly  projected  by  Mr  Walpole^ 
who  proposed  it  to  the  secret  committee  in  his  parlour. 
William  Youngf*  seconded  it,  and  answered  for  all  his 
aoquaintanoe  voting  right  to  a  man.  Doddington  very 
gravely  oljected,  that  the  obstinacy  of  human  nature  was 
such,  that  he  feared  when  they  had  positive  command* 
Bicnts  to  do  so^  perhaps  people  would  not  commit  adultery 
and  bear  Mae  witness  against  thdr  neighbours,  with  the 

readiness  and  dieerfulness  they  do  at  present 

■  ■  ■—  ■  ■     '■      ■  -—  ■  ■     »     ■         I 

*  PoaltBey. 

t  Daniel  Poultoey,  Bsq.»  matried  to  Mrs  Titchboume, 
4ster  to  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  l4th  December  1717* 
t  Hooghtoa ;  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  RobertJ  Walpole'% 
yrisM-mteisMiw  f  Sir  WilKam  Yoongw 


If  Horace  VFalpole  and  other  individnals  took 
all  manner  of  freedoms  with  the  character, 
manners,  dress,  and  personal  habits  of  Lady 
Mary,  she  set  certainly  the  strongest  example 
upon  record  that  ever  a  woman  gave  of  similar 
license.  We  might  multiply  instanees  without 
end,  hat  a  few  may  suffice.  They  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  those  letters  that  were  admired^ 
reprobated,  and  imitated  by  Walpole.  While 
Lady  Mary  was  indulg^ing  in  this  vein  of  private 
correspondence,  she  was  also  making  lampoons  and 
'^  filthy  ballads"  upon  half  her  female  acquaint- 
ances, and  had  become  dreaded,  hated,  and 
calumniated,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  noble 
and  virtuous  minds,  silently  despised. 

All  our  acquaintances  are  run  mad;  they  do  sueh 
things  f  such  monstrous  and  stupendous  things !  Lady 
Hervey  and  Lady  Bristol  have  quarrelled  in  such  a 
polite  manner,  that  they  have  given  one  another  all  the 
titles  so  liberally  bestowed  amongst  the  ladies  at  Bil- 
lingsgate. Sophia  and  I  have  been  quite  reconciled,  sad 
are  now  quite  broke,  and,  I  beliote,  not  likely  to  pieos 
up  again.  Ned  Thomson  is  as  happy  as  the  money  and 
cnarms  of  Belle  Dunch  can  make  him,  and  a  miserable 
dog  for  all  that.  .  .  •  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  esta- 
blished opinion  that  this  globe  of  ours  is  no  better  than 
a  Holland  cheese,  and  the  walkers  about  in  it  ndtes,  I 
possess  my  mind  in  patience,  let  what  will  happen  i  and 
should  feel  tolerably  easy  though  a  great  rat  came  and 
eat  half  of  it  up.  My  sister  Gower  has  got  a  sixth 
daughter,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  is  as  m^rry  as  if 
nothing  had  hi4>pened.  My  poor  love,  Mr  Cook,  has 
fought  and  been  diaanned  by  J.  Stapleton  on  a  national 
qnarrel ;  in  short,  he  was  bom  to  conquer  nothing  in 
England,  that*B  certain,  and  has  good  luck  neither  with 
our  ladies  nor  gentlemen.  B.  Noel  is  come  out  Lady 
Milsington,  to  the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  aU 
the  coquettes  about  town ;  and  they  make  haste  to  be  as 
infamous  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes. 
I  have  this  moment  reoeived  from  Mrs  Peling  a  vary 
pretty  cap  for  my  girl ;  I  ^ve  you  many  thanks  for  the 
trouble  you  have  had  in  sending  it. 

.  .  ■  •  •  • 

I  wrote  to  you  very  lately,  my  dear  sister,  but  ridicu* 
lous  things  happening,  I  cannot  help  (as  far  as  in  me 
lies)  sharmg  all  my  pleasures  with  you.  I  own  I  enjoy 
vast  delight  in  the  foUy  of  mankind;  and,  God  be  praised^ 
that  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment.  You 
may  remember  that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  su^pl* 
dons  of  my  own  in  relation  to  Lord  Bathurst,  which  I 
really  never  mentioned,  for  fifty  reasons,  to  any  one 
whatever ;  but,  as  there  is  very  rarely  smoke  without 
some  fire,  there  is  never  fire  without  some  smoke. 
These  smothered  flames,  though  admirably  covered  with 
whole  heaps  of  polities  laid  over  them,  were  at  length 
seen,  felt,  heard,  and  understood;  and  the  fkir  lady 
[Mrs  Howard,  the  King's  mistress,]  given  to  under- 
stand by  her  commanding  officer,  that,  if  she  served 
under  other  colours,  she  must  expect  to  have  her  pay 
retrenched.  Upon  whieh  the  good  lord  was  dlBmia8e<^ 
and  has  not  attended  in  the  drawing-room  since.  You 
know  one  cannot  help  laughing  when  one  sees  him  next, 
and  I  own  I  long  for  that  pleasurable  moment 

Lady  Mary  must  have  sufifered  severe  morti- 
fication from  the  character  of  her  son,  to  whom, 
in  his  infancy,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  fond,  if 
not  a  tender  mother.  Young  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  so  notorious,  was  one  of 
nature's  predestined  hlackguards,  if  we  may  so 
speak.  He  was  tainted  with  every  viee,  and 
debased  by  every  meanness.  His  family  oonsi* 
dered  his  aberrations  the  consequence  of  a  weak 
understanding,  while  the  world  regarded  him  as 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  abilities  per* 
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verfeed  to  thd  worat  purposed.  Both  were  do  far 
in  the  right.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
quick  talents^  but  to  have  altogether  wanted  a 
moral  sense^  while  his  understanding  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  correct  or  regulate  his 
conduct.  Lady  Mary  might  have  seen  a  greatly 
exaggerated  and  distorted  image  of  herself  re- 
flected in  her  unhappy  son.  As  a  schoolboy^  he 
began  to  shew  his  innate  depravity  ;  and  in  her 
letters  to  Lady  Mar,  his  mother  has  no  sooner 
got  over  the  horrors  of  Monsieur  Ruremonde> 
than  she  begins  to  complain  of  her  young,  run- 
away rogue  and  rake,  who  soon  became  the  tor- 
ment and  disgrace  of  his  family.  The  various 
extraordinary  adventures  of  young  Wortley  are 
very  well  known.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  profli- 
gacy. In  this  work  we  have  the  relation  of  an 
interview  which  his  mother  had  with  him  in 
France,  after  her  final  retreat  to  the  Continent, 
at  the  secret  instigation  of  his  father,  who  was 
anxious  to  give  the  unhappy  youth  a  last  chance 
of  redeeming  himself.  The  unfortunate  mother's 
report  is  severe  and  hopeless;  and  Cato  could 
not  have  judged  with  more  unrelenting  stern- 
ness and  apparent  impartiality  than  did  Lady 
Mary  of  her  son.  She  had  steeled  her  heart 
against  him,  but  her  judgment  remained  un- 
clouded. How  far  the  extreme  avarice  of  his 
father,  and  the  want  of  tenderness  and  proper 
attention  in  both  his  parents  might  palliate  the 
errors  of  the  son,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell. 
The  following  extract  from  Walpole's  corre- 
spondence will  explain  the  exact  condition  of 
young  Wortley,  previous  to  the  interview  with 
his  mother :— - 

Our  greatest  miracle  is  Lady  Mary  Wortley *8  son, 
whose  adrentures  have  made  so  much  noise.  His  parts 
are  not  proportionate,  but  bis  expense  is  incredible. 
His  father  scarce  allows  him  anytliing,  yet  he  plays, 
dresses,  diamonds  himself,  even  to  distinct  sboe-buckles 
for  a  frock,  and  has  more  snuff-boxes  than  would  suffice 
a  Chinese  idol  with  an  hundred  noses.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  his  dress,  which  he  has  brought  from 
Paris,  is  an  iron  wig.  You  literally  could  not  know  it 
from  hair. 

.  The  ways  and  means  of  this  eccentric  and 
thoroughly  worthless  person,  are  in  part  explained 
by  the  following  relation  from  the  same  pen : — 

It  seems  uncertain  whether  Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  in 
voluntary  or  constrained  durance.  It  is  not  at  all  equivo- 
cal that  her  son  and  a  Mr  Taaffe  have  been  in  the  latter  at 
Fort  TEvesque  and  the  Chatelet.  All  the  letters  from 
Paris  have  been  very  cautious  of  relating  the  circumstances. 
The  outlines  are,  that  these  two  gentlemeti.  who  were 
pliaraoh  bankers  to  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  [the  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador  to  England,]  had  travelled  to 
France  to  exercise  the  same  profession,  where,  it  is  sup- 
posed, they  cheated  a  Jew,  who  would  afterwards  have 
cheated  them  of  the  money  he  owed,  and  that,  to  secure 
payment,  they  broke  open  his  lodgings  and  bureau,  and 
seized  jewels  and  other  effects — ^that  he  accused  them, 
tliat  they  were  taken  out  of  their  beds  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  kept  in  different  prisons  without  fire  or 

candle  {pr  sLx-and-thirty  hours. Their 

separate  anecdotes  are  curious.  "Wortley,  yon  know, 
has  been  a  perfect  Oil  Bias ;  and  for  one  of  his  last 
adventures,  is  thought  to  have  added  the  famous  Affia^ 
Ashe  to  the  number  of  his  wives. 

.  Taaffe  was  an  infamous  character.  In  those 
days  the  dabs  wer^  nice.    Both  gentlemen  were 


members  of  the  House  of  Oonunons,  but  neither 
were  admitted  to  Wlxite's. 

Mr  VTortley's  letter  respecting  his  son  shews 
much  more  hiart  than  the  cool  dissection  of  the 
mother.  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
his  disposition. 

I  hear  he  avoids  the  sharpers,  and  is  grown  a  good 
manager  of  his  money.         ..... 

He  declares  he  sets  his  heart  on  being  in  England; 
but  then  he  should  give  me  such  proofe  as  I  require, 
that  he  is  able  to  persevere  in  behaving  like  a  reasonable 
man.  These  proofs  may  be  agreed  on  between  you  and 
me,  and  I  believe  I  shall  readily  agree  to  what  you  shall 
think  right.  I  think  you  should  say  nothing  to  him 
but  in  the  most  calm  and  gentle  way  possible,  that  he 
may  be  invited  to  open  himself  to  you  freely.  He  seems, 
I  hear,  shocked  at  your  letter,  in  which  you  complained 
of  his  not  regarding  the  truth,  tliough  I  believe  you 
made  no  mistake  in  it.        • 

I  incline  to  think  he  has  been  made  an  enthusiast  in 
Holland,  and  you  would  do  well  to  try  thoroughly  whe- 
ther he  is  in  earnest,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  If  he 
is,  I  need  not  mention  how  much  caution  should  be 
used  in  speaking  to  him. 

To  tell  you  fidly  what  I  judge  of  him  from  the  variety 
of  accounts  I  have  had,  I  indme  to  think  he  will  for  the 
future  avoid  thieves,  and  be  no  ill  manager  of  his  money. 
These,  you  will  say,  are  great  amendments.  But  I 
l^elieve  he  will  always  appear  a  weak  man.  The  single 
question  seems  to  be  whether  he  will  be  one  of  those 
weak  men  that  will  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  wish 
them  well,  or  be  governed  by  his  own  iancies,  or  com- 
panions that  will  make  a  prey  of  him.  In  Holland  he 
seems  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  Captain  Leutslagvr 
and  other  persons  of  good  credit.  I  believe  he  has  been 
in  no  company  here  this  last  time  but  men  of  good  credit, 
and  I  hear  he  values  himself  upon  it. 

Lady  Mary  agreed  to  see,  converse  with,  and 
judge  of  her  son,  who^  among  his  other  acquire- 
ments, had,  in  extreme  youth,  obtained  a  wife  by 
a  Fleet  marriage—- a  woman  of  inferior  rank, 
and  considerably  older  than  himself.  Lady 
Mary  says— 

If  you  order  your  son  to  go  to  Valence,  I  desire  you 
would  give  him  a  strict  command  of  going  by  a  feigned 
name.  I  do  not  doubt  your  returning  me  whatever 
money  I  may  give  him  ;  but,  as  I  believe,  if  he  receives 
money  from  me,  he  will  be  making  me  frequent  visits,  it 
is  clearly  my  opinion  that  I  should  give  him  none. 

.  a  .  •  ■ 

You  need  not  apprehend  that  I  shall  speak  to  him  in 
passion.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I 
am  not  apt  to  be  overheated  in  discourse,  and  am  so  far 
prepared,  even  for  the  worst  on  his  »de,  that  I  think 
nothing  he  can  say  can  alter  the  resolution  I  have  taken 
of  treating  him  with  calmness.  Both  reason  and  in- 
terest, (were  I  inclined  to-  follow  blindly  the  dictates  of 
either,)  would  determine  mo  to  wish  him  your  heir 
rather  than  a  stranger ;  but  I  think  myself  obliged  both 
by  honour  and  by  conscience,  and  my  regard  for  you,  no 
way  to  deceive  you ;  and  I  confess,  hitherto  I  see 
nothing  but  falsehood  and  weakness  through  his  whole 
conduct.  It  is  possible  his  person  may  be  altered  since 
I  saw  him,  but  his  figure  then  was  very  agreeable  and 
his  maimer  insinuating.  I  very  well  remember  the 
professions  be  made  to  me,  and  do  not  doubt  he  is  lavish 
of  them  to  other  people.  Perhj^  Lord  Carteret  may 
think  him  no  ill  match  for  an  ugly  girl  that  sticks  on  his 
hands.  The  project  of  breaking  his  marriage  shews  at 
least  his  devotion  counterfeit,  since  I  am  sensible  it  can- 
not be  done  but  by  false  witness.  Hia  wife  is  not  young 
enough  to  get  gallants^  nor  rich  enough  to  hug  then:. 

Lady  Mary  would  apparently  have  had   no 

objection  to  the  marriage  being  set  aside,  even 

with  the  aid  of  '''false  witnesses."    She  was  not 

devou^-^pr^h^  J^ad  not  grown  jin  ^nthmiuit  in 
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HoUand^  like  her  Mti,  who  afterwardB  became^ 
imong  many  worse  things^  a  Mahommedan. 
Wheathe  interview  took  place^  she  reports  with 
uttteBesa  which  amounts  to  prescience : — 

As  to  his  eirthnMSittn,  if  be  had  ifc,  I  soppose  he  has 
timiij  lost  it ;  ainee  I  oould  perceive  no  ttim  of  it  in 
all  his  oonvenation.  But,  with  his  head,  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  make  bun  a  monk  one  day  and  a  Turk  three 
dajs  after.  He  baa  a  flattering  insinuating  manner, 
vlucfa  natoially  prejudices  strangers  in  his  favour.  He 
began  to  talk  to  me  in  the  usual  silly  cant  I  have  so 
often  heard  from  him,  which  I  shortened  by  telling  him 
Idesiied  not  to  be  troubled  with  it;  that  profefleiona 
vere  of  no  use  where  actions  were  expected ;  and  that 
the  only  thing  could  give  me  hopes  of  a  good  conduct 
WIS  regularity  and  truth. 

a  •  •  .  . 

He  began  to  insinuate,  that  if  I  could  prevail  on  you 
to  settle  the  estate  on  him,  I  might  expect  anytmng 
from  his  gratitude.  I  made  him  a  very  clear  and  posi- 
tire  answer  in  these  words : — "  I  hope  your  father  will 
OQtliTc  me,  and  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  to  have  it 
otbenrise,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  leave  me  in  your 
pover.  But,  was  I  sure  of  the  contrary,  no  interest, 
nor  no  necessity,  shall  ever  make  me  act  against  my 
honour  and  conscience ;  and,  I  plainly  tell  you,  that  I 
will  never  persuade  your  fiUher  to  do  anythmg  for  you 
tilll  think  you  deserve  it."  He  answered  by  great 
promises  of  good  behaviour  and  economy. 

.  .  •  •  • 

The  rest  of  his  conversation  was  extremely  gay.  The 
nrioua  things  he  has  seen  have  given  him  a  superficial 
aniversal  knowledge.  He  really  knows  most  of  the 
modem  hngnagea,  and  if  I  could  believe  him,  can  read 
Arabic,  and  has  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew. 

Young  Wortley,  at  this  time,  felt,  or  pre- 
tended an  extreme  anxiety  to  go  into  the  army  ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  rejected  by  several  com- 
manding officers^  he  was  somehow  saddled  upon 
Sir  John  Cope.  His  Roman-hearted  moUier 
writes  to  his  father  upon  this  occasion  thus  rea- 
sonably and  soundly— 

It  ii  my  opinion  he  shonld  have  no  distinction,  in 
rqoipafe,  from  any  other  comet  ;  and  everything  of  that 
wrt  will  only  serve  to  shew  his  vanity,  and  consequently 
heighten  his  folly.  Your  indulgence  has  always  been 
freater  to  him  than  any  other  parentis  would  have  been 
ia  the  same  cifcnmstanoes.  I  have  always  said  so»  and 
thoaf ht  so.  If  anything  can  alter  him,  it  will  be  think- 
ing firmly  that  he  has  no  dependance  but  on  his  own 
nmduct  for  a  future  maintenance 

From  Lord  Wharncliffe's  notes,  we  learn  that 
)fr  Wortley  did  not  altogether  and  finally  cut 
off  his  8on*8  hopes.  In  the  event  of  his  having 
an  heir  tegittmatelyhom,  the  estate  was  to  return 
to  that  heir.  There  was,  indeed,  little  prospect 
of  any  such  heir  ever  appearing.  Young  Wort- 
ley  had  early  deserted  his  first,  or  lawful  wife — 
for  he  had  numerous  wives — and,  after  vagabond- 
izing in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  had  finally 
settled  in  Egypt,  freely  indulging  in  the  customs 
of  his  new  religion.  His  wife  outlived  his 
hiher  for  many  years ;  but,  when  she  died  at 
last,  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  Venice, 
caused  the  following  singular  advertisement  to 
be  inserted  in  the  English  newspapers : — 

"A  gentleman  who  has  filled  two  successive  seats  in 
parHainent,  is  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  lives  in  great 
iplcBdoiiir  and  hospitality,  and  from  whom  a  considerable 
estate  aaat  paas  if  Imb  dies  without  iarae,  hath  no  ob« 
jection  to  marry  a  widow  or  single  lady,  provided  the 
party  be  of  genteel  birth,  polite  manners,  and  is  five  or 
liz  nondis  gone  fai  her  pregtuincy.  Letters  directed  to 
— —  BTficknscJc;  E^.  at  "WHVt  Colfte- house,  itill  be 


honoured  with  das  attention,  secrscy,  and  every  mark  of 
reqiect." 

It  has  always  been  believed  hi  the  family  that  thia  ad^ 
vertisement  was  soccestfnl,  and  that  a  woman  having  the 
qualifications  required  by  it  was  actually  sent  to  Paris 
to  meet  Mr  E.  Wortley,  who  got  as  ftr  as  Lyons,  on  hla 
way  thither.  There^  however,  while  eating  a  bee- 
cafioo  lor  supper,  a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  ooca* 
sioned  his  death;  thus  putting  .an  end  to  thia  honest 
scheme. 

The  Countess  of  Bute  was,  consequently,  the 
sole  heiress  to  the  estate,  as  well  as  to  the  im« 
mense  accumulations  of  her  father,  and  the 
savings  of  her  mother.  Before  we  return  to 
Lady  Mary's  correspondence,  we  shall  close  the 
account  by  borrowing  Walpole's  gossip  respect* 
ing  Mr  Wortley  :— 

Old  Wortley  Montagus  lives  in  the  very  spot  where  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley  did ;  only,  I  believe^  the  latter  was 
much  better  lodged.  You  never  saw  such  a  wretched 
hovel— lean,  unpainted,  and  half  its  nakedness  barely 
shaded  with  harateen  stretched  till  it  cracks.  Hera 
the  miser  hoazda  health  and  money— his  only  two  ob- 
jects. He  has  chronicles  in  behalf  of  the  air,  and  battens 
on  Tokay,  his  single  indulgence,  as  he  has  heard  it  is  par« 
ticnlarly  salutary.  ....  I  wanted  to  ask  if  Pope 
had  not  visited  Lady  Mary  Wortley  here,  during  their 
intimacy;  but  could  only  put  that  question  to  AvkHefk 
himselt 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  beginning  of  1761, 
Walpole  wrote: — "Have  you  heard  what  im- 
mense riches  old  Wortley  has  left  ?  One  mil« 
lion,  three  hundred,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  all  to  centre  in  my  Lady  Bute.  Her  hus- 
band is  one  of  fortune's  prodigies."  There  was 
an  immediate  rumour  that  Lady  Mary,  after  her 
long  voluntary  exile,  was  to  return  to  England  ; 
and,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  did  return — to  die  ! 

Mr  Wortle/s  portrait  gives  the  lie  to  the 
science  of  physiognomy.  It  is  that  of  a  yonng 
and  eminently  handsome  man,  with  a  noble  and 
candid  coimtenance-— the  least  possible  re0em<« 
bling  that  which  imagination  assigns  to  a  miser. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley's  biographer,  though  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  failings  of  his  or  her  an- 
cestress, labours  to  find  personal  motives  for  Wal- 
pole's "  excessive  dislike  of  Lady  Mary,"  with 
more  zeal  than  success,  and  too  much  after  the 
manner  of  Lady  Mary.    That  Lady  Mary  hated 
Walpole's  mother,  is  quite  clear;  but  this  is  no 
reason  ''for  taking  for  granted,"  without  any 
evidence  whatever,  that  Lady  Walpole  "  did  not 
spare    Lady  Mary."      Lady  Walpole  was  the 
neglected  wife  of  a  coarse-mannered  and  indiffer« 
ent  husband,  who  did  not  even  seek  to  disguise 
his  vices  from  her.    That  Lady  Mary  had  had  for 
her  dear,  intimate,  domestic  friend,  his  mi»« 
tress.  Miss  Skerret — whom  he  married  with  izk« 
decent  haste  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife^may,  indeed,  be  a  reason,  and  it  is  no  bad 
one,  for  the  aversion  Horace  Walpole  enter- 
tained for  her  Ladyship.    The  insinuations  of 
Swift,  who  tried,  laughingly,  to  wound  the  Whig 
Minister  through  the  current  fashionable  scan- 
dals of  the  day,  is  really  a  slight  argument 
against  Lady  Walpole ;  and  we  apprehend  that 
it  is  entire  misapprehension  to  constme  Pope's 
plain  and  direct  lines  into  concealed  irony^  on 
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the  hiubftBd'd  laxity  of  principle  on  certain  points. 

Pope  meant  what  he  said  when  he  wrote  that 

Sir  Robert  Walpole 

*'  Had  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life. 
And  waa,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife.'* 

Horace  Walpole  may  not  have  been  the  son  of 
his  legitimatB  father— though  he  never  snspected 
as  much  himself — ^and  he  may  have  been  the  son 
of  Carr^Lord  Hervey,  as  we  learn  here  for  the  first 
time ;  but  for  this  stale  scandal  there  is  surely 
tery  slight  evidence  in  a  mere  want  of  personal 
iresemblance  to  Sir  Robert,  or  yet  in  the  careless- 
ness  of  a  statesman  and  a  man  absorbed  in  poli- 
ties and  business  to  a  younger  son  while  a  child. 
Bven  admitting  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  left  the 
child  whoUy  to  his  mother's  care,  he  may  yet 
have  believed  him  his  son.  Horace  Walpole's 
tender  affection  for  his  mother  is  indeed  the  most 
amiable — the  truly  redeeming  trait  of  his  half- 
hearted character. 

When  Miss  Skerret,  very  shortly  after  she  had 
been  '^  made  an  honest  woman/'  died>  Sir  Robert 
returned  Lady  Mar/s  letters  to  her,  sealed 
and  unread.  That  series.  Lady  Mary— who  had 
a  high  value  for  every  scrap  of  the  oorrespond. 
ence  which,  ''  in  forty  years,  was  to  become  as 
yaluable  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^" — 
must  have  destroyed ;  as  she  also  did  her  cor. 
respondence  with  Lord  Hervey,  which  was  re- 
turned at  his  death  by  his  son,  also  unread.  She 
thanked  the  young  Lord  Her  vey,  in  a  letter,  which 
he  preserved,  for  his  attention ;  and  when  she  re. 
turned  to  England,  in  old  age,  he  requested  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  lady,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  now  the  mother-in 
law  of  the  aULpowerful  or  all-prosperous  Earl 
of  Bute.  But  Lady  Hervey,  the  widow,  and  the 
«'  dear  Lepel"  of  Pope's  muse,  instead  of  follow, 
log  this  example,  frankly  told  the  Countess  of 
Bute,  with  whom  she  had  previously  been  on 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy,  that  she  must  pardon 
l^r  for  withdrawing  from  her  society.  She 
would  not  see  her  mother.  Though  Lady  Bute 
fislt  great  pride  in  her  mother's  talents,  and 
wished  only  to  see  her  fairest  side,  no  one,  we 
apprehend,  was  more  aware  of  her  indiscretions. 
A  fow  days  before  her  own  death,  she  burnt  the 
far  greater  part  of  her  mother's  diaries,  for  which 
she  gave  excellent  reasons ;  though,  from  the 
Nearness,  and  solid,  yet  quick  judgment  displayed 
in  the  few  scraps  and  sketches  preserved,  one 
oould  almost  wish  that  the  conflagration  had  not 
boon  quite  so  sweeping. 

Why  Lady  Mary  went  abroad,  and  lived  in 
constant  separation  from  her  husband,  her  daugh- 
ter, and  her  whole  family,  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  of  her  life^  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
9rhidi  people  choose  to  create  for  the  pleasure  of 
puasling  at  a  solution.  It  might  have  been  old 
Wortley's  maxim,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  <'  to  go  his  own  way, 
and  let  Madam  go  hers."  Mr  Wortley,  at  leaet, 
IMems  to  have  acted  upon  this  principle,  which 
jwaa  abo  probaUy  Madam's*  so  fsr  as  he  would 
IMiydowii.  At  the  ontset.  Lady  Mary  seems 
itesirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  formal 


separation,  aa  is-  shewn  by  her  6ne.1ady  titUe 

tattle  or  flummery  cocrespoadence  with  Lady 

PomfreV— «  new  appendage  to  this  adltaoa.  It  is 

assumed  by  her  biographer  tiust  she  may  even 

have  expected  her  husband  to  join  her,  and  to 

settle  on  the  Continent,  as  she  affirmed  or  insinu- 

ated  to  her  friends. 

But  i^  oa  the  cootiary,  it  waa  only  the  colour  they 
chose  to  give  the  affair  {  if  the  hvabaad  and  wife— eke 
in  her  fiftieth  year,  he  several  yean  older— had  deter, 
mined  upon  a  aeparation ;  nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  that  they  fettled  it  quietly  and  deliberatoly  between 
themselvei,  neither  proclaiming  it  to  the  world,  nmr  coo. 
fttlting  any  third  perM>n ;  idnoe  their  danghter  was  mar* 
ried,  their  ion  disjoined  and  alienated  from  them,  and 
there  existed  nobody  who  had  a  right  to  call  them  to  an 
account  or  inquire  into  what  waa  aolely  their  own  bnsinf 
It  admito  of  little  doubt  that  their  dispositions  were  nn* 
suitable ;  and  Mr  Wortley  had  sensibly  felt  it  even  while 
a  lorer.  When,  at  length,  oonvinced  that  in  their  caas 
the  approach  of  age  would  not  have  the  harmoBizing 
efiect  which  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  produce  up> 
on  minds  originally  but  ill-assorted,  he  was  the  very  man 
to  think  within  himself,  '<  If  we  cannot  add  to  each 
other's  happiness,  why  should  we  do  the  reverse  ?  Lsi 
us  be  the  friends  at  a  distance  which  we  could  not  hope 
to  remain  by  continuing  uneasily  yoked  together.** 

This  seems  the  whole  truth.  Lady  Mary  was, 
in  the  abstract,  no  admirer  of  the  married  atate, 
at  least  for  women  of  rank.  She  says  she  "  looks 
upon  her  grand-daughters  as  lay  nuns,"  from  see* 
ing  no  prospect  of  establishing  so  many  of  them 
advantageously ;  and  she  gives  frequent  counsel 
for  the  education  necessary  to  prepare  girls  of 
family  for  that  single  condition  which  she  con- 
sidered as  always  safer,  thongh  it  miglit  not  be 
so  happy  as  marriage  is  sometimes  found.  She 
envies  Richardson  his  project  of  Protestant  nun- 
neries, which  had  been  an  idea  of  her  osm  in 
girlhood ;  and  she  says  that  she  laid  all  the  pmns 
and  penalties  of  matrimony  fairly  and  frankly 
before  her  daughter,  when  Lord  Bute  proposed  for 
her.  Though  we  find  no  trace  of  the  idea  in 
this  edition,  we  surely  remember  eometbing*  of  a 
scheme  attributed  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  for 
making  aU  marriages  revocable,  but  also  renew- 
able at  the  end  of  every  seven  years— a  plan 
which  might  have  produced  little  alteration  in  the 
body  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  though  a 
magical  change  of  titles  among  the  ladies. 

Lady  Mary,  on  her  final  journey,  wrote  oeca- 
sionally  to  her  husband  of  its  progress,  and  npon 
matters  of  business,  in  the  calm  tone  of  one  friend 
to  another.  His  replies  are  of  like  character. 
But  of  sympathy,  or  affection,  or  even  of  the 
tenderness  of  habit,  there  is  no  trace^  nor 
yet  of  that  unrestrained  confidence  which^  with 
hearts  attuned,  cannot  be  repressed.  She  takes 
pleasure  in  telling  him  of  the  attentions  that 
were  paid  to  her  in  the  Italian  cities  which  aha 
reached,  and  of  the  consequence  which  aor- 
rounded  her,  of  which  she  probably  made  the 
most.  Except  from  her  own  letters^  we  learn 
almost  nothing  of  Lady  Mary's  residence  abroed; 
for  Walpole's  sketchee  are  mere  seraps,  gleesied 
in  the  few  months  that  he  spent  at  Flotenee, 
when  a  youth  on  his  travels.  Without  tracing 
his  dislike,  to  the  far-fetched  causes  to  which  it 
is  attributed  by  Lord  WharncUffe'a  coa4jutoc« 
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V6  think  it  probable  that  Ladj  Mary  may  hara 
jtiqnad  the  Tanity  of  the  petulant  young  man 
bf  some  neglect,  or  by  oblivion  of  his  exist- 
toM  altogether  ;  for  his  name  hardly  ever 
oceon  in  her  letters,  and  only  in  the  alight* 
est  my,  thoogh  she  says  he  paid  court  to  her. 
After  ell,  he  wrote  of  her  enetly  aa  she  did 
of  hoiidnMls,  and  from  the  same  unjustifiable 
metiTes*»the  inordinate  love  of  soandal  and 
fOMip,  and  the  rage  of  being  witty,  totally  un-^ 
iMtndned  by  any  sense  of  propriety,  and  quite 
indiferent  to  truth  in  its  essence,  so  that  its 
mere  form  was  not  violated  by  their  abominable 
atirei  sad  caricature  danbings.  Lady  Mary 
ind  Lord  Orford  would  have  been  equally 
ihocked  to  be  fkncied  Har9  ;  yet  such  is  the  plain 
Eo^liih  name  for  many  of  their  gross  misrepre- 
sentations. 

In  the  year  in  which  Lady  Mary  left  Eng- 
iand,  end  in  her  own  fiftieth  year,  it  is  thus, 
for  example,  she  writes  to  Lady  Mar  of  the 
wife  of  her  friend.  Lord  Hervey,  and  of  that 
beaatifnl  Mrs  Murray,  the  daughter  of  Scotland's 
Griael  fisillie,  whose  amiable  character  and  un- 
fortunate story^  as  the  wife  of  a  malignant  mad- 

man^  allthe  world  knows : — 

Mn  Mnnrnj  has  retrisTed  hia  Grace,  and,  beiuf  recan« 
died  to  the  tomporal,  has  renounced  the  apiritnal.  Her 
ftwai,  Lady  Hervey,  by  aiming  too  high,  haa  &Uen 
nrj  low ;  and  ia  redoced  to  trying  to  peranade  folki  she 
bi  an  intrigue,  end  geta  nobody  to  believe  her;  the  man 
ia  qnntfam  taking  a  great  deal  of  paiaa  to  clear  himself 
of  the  RandaL  Her  Chelaea  Grace  of  Rutland  haa  aiaiw 
lied  an  attorney.     There'a  prudence  for  you  I 

If  this  was  the  favourite  and  approved  style  of 
the  fashionable  wits  of  that  time,  we  trust  it 
haa  amended.  Here  again  is  a  letter  written  in 
early  life^  in  the  country,  which  Walpole  would 
have  admired  prodigiously ;  and  yet  it  is  not  much 
more  honest  or  decorous  than  those  he  has  com- 
posed upon  Lady  Mary,  of  which  her  descendants, 
with  reason, complain  so  loudly;  save,  indeed, that 
freedoms  may  he  taken  with  an  unknown  Mrs 

D ,  which  would  be  unpardonable  if  ventured 

when  a  Lady  M is  concerned. 

I  find,  after  all,  by  yonr  letter  of  yeeterday,  that  Mra 
D — ->  is  reeolved  to  marry  the  old  greaay  carste.  She 
vii  aiwayi  High  Church  in  aa  ezceaaive  degree ;  and, 
rm  know,  ahe  used  to  apeak  of  Sadieverel  aa  an  apoa- 
toUenint,  who  was  worthy  to  ait  in  the  aame  phioe  with 
St  Fiaal,  if  not  a  atop  above  hlau  It  ia  a  matter,  how- 
eftr,  rery  doubtful  to  me,  whether  it  ia  not  atill  more  the 
man  than  the  apoatle  that  Mra  D-*-  looks  to  in  the 
present  allianf^.  Thongh  at  the  age  of  forty,  she  la,  I 
wort  yon,  Teiry  ^  ^irani  being  cold  and  intenaible ;  her 
ftn  nay  be  covered  with  aahe%  but  it  ia  not  estingiiiahed. 
I>OQ'e  be  deceived,  my  dear,  by  that  pmdiah  and  sancti- 
fied air.  Waroi  derotion  ia  no  equirocal  mark  of  warm 
puaiona;  beridea,  I  know  it  ia  a  fiict,  of  which  1  have 
pieoft  la  hand,  which  I  will  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  oar  taanwd  and  boly  prude  ia  exceedingly  diapoeed 
to  osa  the  aaaaaa  aoppoeed  in  the  primitive  command,  let 
»^t  will  eome  of  the  end.  The  curate,  indeed,  ia  very 
filthy— jQch  a  red,  spungy,  warty  nose  I  such  a  squint  1 
In  short,  he  is  ugly  beyond  ezpreMton ;  and,  what  ought 
aatorally  to  tender  him  peoaliariy  diapleaaing  te  one  of 
Hit  a—^'Seawtitation  and  propensities,  heJsatriokea 
ia  yaara.  Nor  do  I  really  know  how  they  will  live. 
He  haa  but  forty-Are  pounds  »>year— ahe  but  a  trifling 
na ;  ao  that  they  are  likely  to  fbaat  upon  lore  and 
eedfsiaatical  history,  which  will  be  very  empty  food  with- 
eta  pivpei  aatattaieof  beef  and  paddfag;    I  have,  how- 


ever, engaged  our  friend,  who  ia  the  enrate*a  landlord,  to 
give  them  a  good  lease  i  and,  if  Mn  D-.^-^  inatead  of 
spending  whole  daye  reading  Collier,  Hickea,  and  vile 
tfunalationa  of  Plato  and  Spictetua,  will  but  form  the 
naolution  of  taking  care  of  her  honae  and  minding  her 
dairy,  things  may  go  tolerably.  It  ia  not  likely  that  their 
tender  tovae  will  give  thena  aaany  awaet  babea  to  provide 

for. 

I  met  the  lover  yeeterday,  going  to  the  alehonae  in  hie 
dirty  night-gown,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  to  enter- 
tain the  dub ;  and,  aa  Mn  D was  Mrith  me  at  the 

time,  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  charming  creature.  Bhe 
bluahed  and  looked  prim;  but  quoted  a  paaaage  out  of 
Herodotus,  an  which  it  ia  aaid  that  the  Peraiana  wwa 
long  night  gowna.  Then  ia  really  no  mon  accounting 
fbr  the  taste  in  marriage  of  many  of  our  sex,  than  then 
Is  for  the  appetite  of  your  neighbour  Miaa  S— y,  who 
makea  such  waate  of  chalk  and  charcoal  when  they  fiall 
in  her  way. 

This,  quite  in  hia  own  worst  manner,  may  serve 
to  pave  the  way  for  Walpole'e  announcement  of 
Lady  Mary's  expected  arrival  at  Florence. 

On  Wedneaday,  we  expect  a  third  ahe«meteor-.those 
luminaries  the  Ladiea  Pomfnt  and  W—.^  an  to  be 
joined  by  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  You  have  not  been 
witnesa  to  the  rhapaody  of  mystic  nonaenae  which  theee 
fair  onea  debate  ineeaeantly,  and  conaequently  cannot 
ilgun  what  muat  be  the  iaaue  of  thia  triple  alliance.  We 
have  aome  idea  of  it  Only  flgun  the  coaliUon  of  pruderyi 
debauchery,  aentiment,  hiatory,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  meuphyaica — all,  except  the  aeoond,  under- 
atood  by  halvea,  by  quartera,  or  not  at  aU. 

The  lady  arrived,  and  is  thus  announced  by 
the  chief  epistolary  chronicler  of  the  fashionable 
world  for  more  than  forty  years : — 

Did  I  not  tell  you  Lady  Mary  Wortley  ia  hen  f  She 
laughs  at  my  Lady  W— — ,  acolda  my  Lady  Pomfret, 
and  ia  hiughed  at  by  the  whole  town.  Her  drae%  her 
avarice,  and  her  impudence,  must  amaae  any  one  that 
never  heard  her  name.  She  wean  a  foul  mob  that  doea 
not  coyer  her  greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  looae,  nerer 
combed  or  curled ;  an  old  mazarine  blue  wrapper  that 
gapes  open,  and  diseoven  a  canvaaa  petticoat  Her  face 
aweUed  violently  on  ona  aide^ • 

But  the  fashionable  deseriber  of  fashionables 

beoomes  too  groaa  for  our  pages.    He  ooncludes 

by  stating  that  the  lady  had  eovered  her  faoe 

with  white  paint,  **  which,  ftnr  cheapness,  she 

has  bought  so  coarse,  that  you  could  not  use  it 

to  wash  a  chimney.    In  three  words,  I  wifl  giw 

you  her  picture,  as  we  drew  it  In  the  Sortei  Hr- 

gUiana — 

Insanam  vatem  aepldeei 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,  we  did  not  choose  it ; 
but  Gray,  [the  poetj]  Mr  Cooke,  tHr  Fr.  Daah- 
wood,  and  I,  and  several  others  drew  it  Mrtf 
amongst  a  thousand  for  diflterent  people."  Re^ 
turning  afterwards  to  what  he  chose  to  call  the 
Academy — ^the  private  society,  namely,  or  coterie 
of  English    ladies  established  at  Florence^-h« 


For  the  Academy,  I  am  not  of  it,  but  frequently  in 
company  with  it.  t  lt|la  all  disjointed.    Madam  ■■» 

who,  though  a  learned  lady,  haa  not  loet  her  modesty 
and  character,  ia  extnmely  acandaliaed  with  the  other 
two  dames,  especially  with  Moll  Worthless,  [Lady  Mary 
Wortley,]  who  knowa  no  bounda.    She  ia  at  rivalry  with 

Lady  W ,  fbr  a  certain  Mr  >  whom,  per. 

hapa,  yon  knew  at  OsfMU  If  you  did  not,  111  teU  yon  i 
he  is  a  grave  young  aaaa  by  temper,  and  a  rich  one  1^ 
conatitation--a  ahaUow  creatun  by  nature,  but  a  wit  by 
the  gnce  of  our  women  here^  whom  he  deala  with  aa  of 
old  with  the  Oxfbri  toaata.  ....  Lady  Mary  la 
80  fbr  gOM^  that  to  get  hlmftoBsHie  month  of  her  aiw 
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tagoniik,  {the  literally  took  him  oat  to  dftnee  ooontry 
danoei  last  oight  at  a  formal  ball,  where  there  wae  no 
mearare  kept  in  laughing  at  her  old,  fool,  tawdry,  paint- 
ed, plastered  penonage.  She  played  at  pharaoh  two  or 
three  times,  at  Princess  Ciaons,  where  she  cheaU  horse 
and  foot.  She  is  really  entertaining;  I  haTe  been  read, 
ing  her  works,  which  she  lends  ont  in  manuscript,  bat 
they  are  too  womanish.  I  like  few  of  her  perfoon* 
ances. 

Walpole  changed  his  opinion  of  Lady  Mary's 
woiks>  a  part  of  which  he  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill ;  but  his  opinion  of  their  author  remained 
unchanged.  Twenty-two  years  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  the  above  malicious  report^  when 
Lady  Mary,  after  the  death  of  her  husband^ 
returned  to  England,  he  again  writes : — 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  arriTed.  I  haye  seen  her.  I 
think  her  ararice,  her  dirt,  and  her  Tiracity,  are  all  la- 
creased.  Her  dress,  lilce  her  langoage^  is  a  galimatias 
of  several  countries— the  groundwork  rags,  and  the  em- 
broideiy  nastiness.  She  needs  no  cap,  no  handle erchief, 
no  gown,  no  petticoat,  no  shoes.  An  old  black  laced 
hood  represents  the  first ;  the  fur  of  a  horseman's  coat, 
which  replaces  the  third,  serves  for  the  second ;  a  dimity 
petticoat  is  deputy  and  officiates  for  the  fourth;  and 
slippers  act  the  part  of  the  last.  When  I  was  at  Flo- 
rence, and  she  was  expected  there^  we  were  drawing 
Siflies  VirgUiante  for  her.  We  literally  drew 
Innnam  Tstem  aspiciei. 

It  would  have  been  a  stranger  prophecy  now  even  than 
it  was  then. 

Such,  we  say  it  again,  was  the  style  in  which 
the  luminaries  of  aristocracy  wrote  about  each 
other,  conceiving  themselves  all  the  while  models 
of  taste>  elegance,  and  refinement — thanking 
their  gods  that  they  were  not  as  those  plebeians* 
It  strikes  us  that  the  taste  of  much  of  this  viva- 
cious nonsense  is  quite  as  vile  as  the  morality  is 
low.  This  species  of  wit  has  now  descended, 
as  a  legitimate  inheritance^  deprived  of  little  of 
its  original  .venom,  to  the  more  scurrilous  of  those 
newspapers  which  charm  the  higher  orders ; 
while  a  small  dividend  has  come  to  the  smart 
police  reporters  who  minister  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  other  fag-end  of  society.  This  spurious 
pleasantry — ^which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
true  wit  that  caricature  does  to  humorous  or 
comic  painting — ^is  the  easy  resource  of  those 
who  are  altogether  incapable  of  seizing  and  por- 
traying the  more  delicate  and  evanescent  traits 
and  shadowy  hues  of  character.  To  this  more  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary  were 
quite  equal  when  it  so  pleased  them,  and  when  the 
temptation  did  not  set  in  the  other  way.  To  be 
done  with  this,  we  must  again  protest  against  the 
adequacy  of  the  cause  assigned  for  Walpole 's 
personal  dislike  of  the  lady.  He  has  spoken  at 
least  as  much  evil  of  twenty  persons^  all  his  own 
near  relative»-*of  his  uncle^  and  his  uncle's  wife, 
his  cousins,  and  his  sister-in-law^as  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley.  Of  Whitfield  who  could  neither 
have  offended  him  through  his  mother's  feelings, 
nor  yet  through  his  father's  fame,  nor  any  one  of 
his  generation,  he  has  related  very  scandalous, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  false  anecdotes.  In  brief,  he 
and  Lady  Mary,  and  too  many  of  their  society, 
fancied  such  matters  clever  and  graceful,  and 
necessary  to  maintain  their  reputation  as  wits. 
Our  numerous  new  novels  bave  a  merit  not 


generally  contemplated,  in  fixing  down  the  viva^ 
clous  idle  to  the  reading  of  innocent  nonsense, 
instead  of  scribbling  scandalous  gossip. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley 's  finest  private  letters, 
beyond  all  comparison,  are,  as  we  have  said,  those 
addressed  to  her  daughter.  The  series  written 
during  her  husband's  embassy  are  more  travels, 
or  a  descriptive  narrative,  than  letters  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term ;  while  her  latest  corre- 
spondence— that  with  the  Countess  of  Bute— is 
exactly  what  friendly  letters  ought  to  be — ^tbe 
free  and  easy  interchange  of  sentiment,  and  the 
familiar  or  **  fond  and  trivial"  records  of  a  life 
checkered  by  few  events.  These  letters  pos- 
sess an  inexpressible  charm,  from  the  undecaying 
vivacity  of  the  writer,  her  extensive  observ- 
ation on  life,  and  experiences  of  its  ways ;  and 
a  tone  of  sober  dignity,  from  a  certain  calm  ele- 
vation of  mind,  the  fruit  of  reflection  and  long 
retirement.  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  piqued 
herself  on  free,  bold,  independent  thinking,  never 
outgrew  some  of  her  prejudices  and  bitternesses  ; 
but  an  increasing  placidity  and  mellowness  of 
disposition  gradually  creeps  on  as  the  passions  fall 
asleep,  and  as  her  spirit  shone  out,  in  a  purer  and 
less  troubled  atmosphere  than  that  which  had 
vitiatedher  youth.  Tosome readers — nay,  we  fear, 
to  many — this  series  of  letters  may  appear  much 
less  entertaining  than  those  libelled  by  Walpole's 
praise.  Some  of  them  may  even  be  felt  tiresome. 
Yet  we  abide  by  our  original  judgment.  Though 
it  is  apparent  that  she  was  quite  conscious  of 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  great  aim  of  life, 
we  never  find  Lady  Mary  expressing  either  re^et 
or  compunction  for  any  part  of  her  conduct. 
That  she  was  sometimes  blamed  where  innocent, 
seems  a  sufficient  justification  of  actual  error  ; 
and,  though  boasting  of  impartiality  and  dis- 
passionateness  in  her  judgments,  her  ancient 
enmities  and  rivalries  were  never  forgotten  in 
the  expression  of  her  opinion  of  men  and  actions. 
She  is  incapable  of  justice,  and  loses  the 
power  of  discrimination,  whenever  Pope,  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  and  that  faction  are  concerned; 
and  the  last  thing  which  an  aristocrat  can  con- 
quer, is  the  prejudice  of  birth.  Lady  Mary  never 
imagined  the  effort  any  part  of  the  duty  of  her 
new  philosophy.  The  letters  to  Lady  Bute  con- 
tain abundance  of  criticism  upon  the  novels  and 
memoirs  that  appeared,  which  were  regularly 
transmitted  to  Italy,  and  afforded  the  greatest 
solace  to  the  exile,  who  would  sit  up  all  nig^ht 
reading  what  her  daughter  considered  "  trash 
and  trumpery"  as  often  as  a  fresh  box  of  books 
arrived.  Her  criticism  on  Richardson's  novels 
is  severe,  but  not  so  wholly  unjust  as  it  has  been 
considered;  audit  is  no  mean  triumph  to  his 
genius  that  his  power  in  the  pathetic  wrings 
forth  such  acknowledgments  as  the  following. 
The  author  was  quite  unknown  to  her.  *^'  This 
Richardson  is  a  strange  fellow.  I  heartUy  de- 
spise him,  and  eagerly  read  him,  nay,  sob  over 
his  works  in  a  most  scandalous  manner.  The 
two  first  tomes  of  *  Clarissa'  touched  mej  as 
being  very  resembling  to  my  maiden  days ;  and 
I  find  in  the  pictnref  of  Sir  Thomas  Crrandiaon 
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Aod  Ufl  lady  ivliftt  I  have  heard  of  my  mother  and 

seen  of  my  father/* 

Fielding  was  her  relation.  She  admired  his 
writings  vith  a  tme  relish  of  their  beauties ;  but 
she  also  saw  their  blemishes.  Upon  her  copy  of 
«Tom  Jones"  she  wrote,  "  Neplus  ultra"'  Of 
her  kinsman  she  says— 

U.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of  hinuelf  and  his 
fint  wife,  in  the  characters  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Booth,  some  com. 
pUnunts  to  his  own  fig:ure  excepted ;  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
eereral  of  the  incidonts  he  mentions  are  real  matteiv  of 
fuU  I  wonder  ho  does  not  perceire  Tom  Jones  and  Mr 
Booth  are  sony  scoundrels.  All  this  sort  of  hooks 
bare  the  lame  fault,  which  I  cannot  easily  pardon,  being 
Tcrj  mischierous..  They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant 
fumoBMt  and  enoonrage  young  people  to  hope  fbr  impos- 
nUe  erents,  to  draw  them  out  of  the  misery  they  choose 
to  plunge  themselTes  into,  expecting  legacies  from  un« 
known  relations,  and  generous  hen^actors  to  distressed 
Tirtne,  as  much  out  of  nature  as  fairy  treasures.  Field- 
ing has  really  a  fund  of  tme  humour,  and  was  to  be 
pitied  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  haying  no 
choice,  as  he  said  himself,  hut  to  be  a  hackney  writer  or 
a  hackney  coachman.  His  genios  deserved  a  better  fate  ; 
hot  I  cannot  help  blaming  that  continued  indiscretion,  to 
gire  it  the  softest  name,  that  has  run  through  his  life, 
and  I  am  afraid  still  remains. 

After  his  death  she  wrote— 

1  am  sorrow  for  H*  Fielding*s  death,  not  only  as  I 
•hall  resd  no  more  of  his  writings,  but  I  believe  he  lost 
more  thsa  others,  as  no  man  enjoyed  life  more  than  he 
did,  thoQgh  few  had  less  reason  to  do  so,  the  highest  of 
his  preferment  being  raking  in  the  lowest  sinks  of  vice 
and  misery.  I  should  think  it  a  noblei  and  less  nauseous 
mpioyment,  to  be  one  of  the  staff*oflioers  that  conduct 
the  noctomai  weddings.  His  happy  constitution  (even 
when  he  had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolished  it)  made 
him  forget  every  thing  when  he  was  before  a  venison 
patty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champaigns,  and  I  am  persuaded 
he  hat  known  more  happy  moments  than  any  prince  upon 
rarth.  His  nataial  spirits  gave  him  rapture  with  his 
eooi[-flttid,  and  cheerfulness  when  he  was  starving  in  a 
pnct.  Tliere  was  a  great  similitude  between  his  cha« 
meter  and  that  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  He  had  the  advan- 
tap  hoth  in  learning,  and,  in  my  opinion,  genius  ;  they 
b(Mh  agreed  in  wanting  money  in  spite  of  all  their  friends, 
and  vooid  have  wanted  it,  if  their  hereditary  lands  had 
ben  as  extensive  aa  their  iosagination ;  yet  each  of  them 
waa  »  formed  fbr  happiness,  it  is  pity  he  was  not  im^* 
Dortal. 

Thefollowiog  opinion  of ''  The  Rambler"  would 
make  a  good  standing  prospectus  for  all  the  small, 
modem,  useful  wares  of  literature — its  penny 
hom-books  and  primers— now  circulated  so 
widely  among  the  class  of  gentle  readers  de- 
scribed : — 

The  *'  Rambler**  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer ;  he 
abraya  plods  in  the  beaten  iynuI  of  his  predecessors,  fol- 
hnring  the  **  Spectator**  (with  the  same  pace  a  pack  horse 
*oold  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is  proper  to  lengthen 
a  paper.  These  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the 
pnbUc,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  their  favour. 
There  are  numbers  of  both  sexes  who  never  read  anything 
hat  inch  productions,  and  cannot  spare  time^  from  doing 
nothing,  to  go  through  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  Such 
9f^  leaders  may  be  improved  by  a  moral  hint,  which, 
tj^sogh  repeated  over  and  over,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tioD,  they  never  heard  in  their  lives. 

Lady  Mary  thus  gaily  pleads  the  pardon  of 
those  lover*  of  entertaining  reading  who  can 
digest  eometliing  stronger  and  balkier  than  its 
pap  and  milk : — 

Daughter t  daughter!  don't  call  names;  you  are 
alwayi  abusliig  my  pleasures,  which  is  what  no  mortal 
will  bear.  Tra«h,  lumber,  nd  stuff,  are  the  titles  you 
give  to  my  favourite  amusemeuL    If  I  called  a  white 


staff  a  stick  of  wood,  a  gold  key  gilded  brass,  and  the 
ensigns  of  illustrious  ordoi  coloured  strings,  this  may  be 
philosophically  tme,  but  would  be  very  111  vsoeived. 
We  have  all  our  playthings ;  happy  are  they  that  can  be 
contented  with  thoee  they  can  obtain :  those  hours  are 
spent  in  the  wisest  manner,  that  can  easiest  shade  the  Ills 
of  life,  and  are  the  least  productive  of  ill  consequences. 
I  think  my  time  better  employed  in  reading  the  adven- 
tures of  imaginary  people,  than  the  Duchess  of  MarU 
borough,  who  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  pad* 
dling  ivith  her  will,  and  contriving  schemes  of  plaguing 
some,  and  extracting  praise  from  others,  to  no  purpose  ; 
eternally  disappointed,  and  eternally  fretting.  The  active 
scones  are  over  at  my  age.  I  indulge,  with  all  the  art  I 
can,  my  taste  for  reading.  If  I  would  confine  it  to 
valuable  books,  they  are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable  men. 
I  must  be  content  with  what  I  can  find.  As  I  approach 
a  second  childhood,  I  endeavour  to  enter  Into  the  plea- 
sures of  it.  Your  youngest  son  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very 
moment  riding  on  a  poker,  with  great  delight,  not  at  all 
regretting  that  it  is  not  a  gold  one,  and  much  less  wishing 
it  an  Arabian  horse,  which  he  could  not  know  how  to 
manage.  I  am  reading  an  Idle  tale,  not  expecting  wit 
or  truth  in  it,  and  am  very  glad  it  is  not  metaphysics  to 
puzzle  my  judgment,  or  history  to  mislead  my  opinion. 
He  fortifies  his  health  by  exercise ;  I  calm  my  cares  by 
oblivion.  The  methods  may  appear  low  to  busy  people ; 
but,  if  he  improves  his  strength,  and  I  forget  my  infirmi- 
ties, we  both  attain  very  desirable  ends. 

I  thank  God  my  taste  still  continues  fbr  the  gay  part 
of  reading.*  Wiser  people  may  think  it  trifling,  but  it 
serves  to  sweeten  life  to  me,  and  is  at  worst  better  than 
the  generality  of  conversation. 

Mr  Bentiey  should  stereotype  this  as  an  adver- 
tisement, to  be  prefixed  to  his  new  novels  as  they 
appear.  It  is  a  case  wholly  made  out.  A  very 
sensible  piece  of  moralizing  upon  the  idle  pur- 
suit of  ambition  is  concluded  as  if  Lady  Mary 
had  been  an  enlightened  Radical. 

A  wise  and  honest  man  lives  to  his  own  heart,  without 
that  silly  splendour  that  makes  him  a  prey  to  knaves, 
and  which  conunonly  ends  in  his  becoming  one  of  the 
fraternity.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Lord  Bate*s  decent 
economy  sets  him  above  anything  of  that  kind.  I  wish 
it  may  become  natiooaL  A  collective  body  of  men 
differs  very  little  from  a  single  man ;  and  frugality  is  the 
foundation  of  generosity.  1  have  often  been  complimented 
on  the  English  heroism,  who  have  thrown  away  so  many 
millions,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  themselves, 
purely  to  succour  a  distressed  Princess.  I  never  oould 
hear  these  praises  without  some  impatience ;  they  sounded 
ro  me  like  the  panegyrics  made  by  the  dependants  on  the 
Dake  of  Newcastle  and  poor  Lord  Oxford,  bubbled  when 
they  were  commended,  and  laughed  at  when  they  were 
undone.  Some  late  events  will,  I  hope,  open  our  eyes : 
we  shall  see  we  are  an  island,  and  endeavour  to  extend 
our  commerce  rather  than  the  Quixote  reputation  of 
redressing  wrongs  and  placing  diadems  on  heads  that 
should  be  equally  Indiffsrent  to  us.  When  time  has 
ripened  mankind  into  commonsease,  the  name  of  con- 
queror will  be  an  odious  title.  1  could  easily  prove  that 
had  the  Spaniards  esUblished  a  trade  with  the  Americans, 
they  would  have  enriched  their  country  more  than  by 
the  addition  of  twenty-two  kingdoms,  and  all  the  mines 
they  now  work.«I  do  not  say  possess ;  since,  though  they 
are  the  proprietors,  others  enjoy  the  profit. 

A  little  more  politics  : — George  IIL— and 
the  custom  has  been  continued  with  the  more 
recent  heirs  to  the  throne— was  educated  in  a 
manner  which  makes  Lady  Mary  say^ 

I  am  sorry  the  Prince  has  an  episcopal  education :  he 
cannot  have  a  worse  both  fi)r  himself  and  the  nation  ; 

*  In  8pcnce*s  Anecdotes,  by  Singer,  there  is  an  observ- 
ation of  Lady  Oxford  In  these  words  s-^<  I  wonder  how 
anybody  can  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  books  which 
are  that  lady*8  chief  Avourites."  Here  we  have  Lady 
Mary's  confession  of  her  liking  to  works  of  imagination, 
and  her  defence  of  her  taste. 
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thouf  h  tlii  oourt  of  Rnglmd  li  no  noi«  pMtonally  !• 
mB  than  the  ooart  of  Pddn,  yet  I  cuinot  help  lome  eon* 
oem  for  my  notiTe  oonntij,  nor  eon  I  lee  any  foo4 
pwrpoie  from  choich  pioeept%  exeept  they  dedgn  him 
to  take  orden.  I  oonliBH  if  I  was  Klnf  of  Gnat 
Britain  I  would  certainly  be  alio  Archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  bat  I  beliere  that  la  a  reOnement  of  politici  that 
will  nerer  enter  into  the  headi  of  oor  managen,  thoogh 
there  it  no  other  way  of  hoTinf  mpreme  power  in  church 
and  etat^  I  could  eay  a  freat  deal  in  fatour  of  thia 
idea  i  but  ae  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  be  cooaultcd  on 
the  iulject,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  ipeculatiTe 
notiona. 

There  is  really  somethiDg  to  make  people  re- 
flect in  this  bold  project*  Lady  Mary  herself, 
though  a  steady  and  a  horn  Protestant,  waSj  from 
anything  that  appears,  not  troublesome  to  her 
neighbours  either  with  her  doTOtional  feelings  or 
practice,  yet  she  held  the  legitimate  opinions  of 
her  age  concerning  religion. 

I  am  not  siupiiaed  at  Lady  Orford*a  folly,  having 
known  her  at  llorenoe :  ahe  made  great  court  to  mew 
She  has  parts,  and  a  very  engaging  manner.  Her  com- 
pany would  have  amused  me  very  much,  but  I  durst  not 
mdulge  myaelf  in  it,  her  character  bung  in  univereal 
horror-^I  do  not  mean  from  her  gaUantriee,  whidi 
nobodv  trouble  their  heads  with,  but  she  had  a  ooUec- 
taon  of  freethinkers  that  met  weekly  at  her  house  to  tiie 
scandal  of  all  good  Christians.  She  invited  me  to  one 
of  these  honourable  assemblies,  whieh  I  dvilly  refused, 
not  desiring  to  be  thought  of  her  opinion,  nor  thinlring 
it  right  to  make  a  jest  of  ordiDanoes  that  are,  at  least, 
so  mr  sacred,  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
dvilized  governments. 

This  piece  of  piety  and  prudence  was  directed 
to  Mr  Wortley;  and  the  lady  was  Walpole's 
sister-in-law,  whom  he  represents  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Lady  Mary. 

The  essays  upon  female  education  embodied 
in  these  letters,  though  not  unexceptionable,  are 
well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  mothers  in 
high  life.  Want  of  proper  instruction  was  con- 
sidered by  Lady  Mary  as  the  source  of  many 
of  the  faults  and  consequent  misfortunes  of 
women  of  rank.  Haying  given  one  instance  o« 
an  erring  woman  throogh  defident  education, 
she  characteristically  adds — **  You  know  another, 
who,  if  she  had  had  her  natural  good  understand* 
ing  cultivated  hy  letters,  would  never  have  mia. 
taken  Johnny  Gay  for  a  wit,  and  much  less  have 
printed,  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  calling  her 
his  Laura."  She  might,  however,  have  Included 
herself  in  the  same  list  with  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  since  she  had  the  misfortune  at 
one  time  to  mistake  Pope  for  a '  wit,  and  had 
encouraged  him  to  address  gallant  letters  to  her. 
She  gives  a  more  striking,  though  a  very  worldly 
instance;  and  her  Lady^p's  views  seldom  rose 
aboTe  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  any  higher 

rewarding  sphere :— *• 

My  poor  fHend  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  educated  in 
solitude^  with  some  choice  of  books,  by  a  saintlike  go^. 
vemesB  i  crammed  with  virtue  and  good  qnalitiei,  die 
thought  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude,  though  she 
fUled  to  give  pasaion ;  and  upon  &is  plan  threw  away 
her  estate,  was  despised  by  her  husband,  and  laughed  at 
by  the  public  Polly,*  bred  in  an  alehouse,  and  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth  and  title^  and 
fbond  the  way  to  be  esceemed.    So  useftel  is  early  ex- 

*  Miss  Fenton,  the  actrssi,  and  ths  original  J^oU^ 
of  <*  The  Beggars*  Opera,'\  whom  ths  Duke  of  Bolum 

married. 


perienca-^witbout  it  half  of  lift  is  disHpatsd  in  csneel. 
ing  the  errors  that  we  have  been  tuig^t  lo  loo^ve  si 
indisputable  truths. 

Of  the  misery  of  women  of  gallantry  and  what 
is  named  pleasure,  whatever  her  personal  conduct 
may  have  been,  she  had  a  true  conception.  M. 
Ruremonde  might,  indeed,  have  assisted  her 
experience.  Referring  to  Lady  Vane,  whose 
Memoirs  in  ''  Peregrine  Pickle"  she  had  just 
read  with  all  the  interest  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  the  seat  of  a  scandal-monger  of  past  times, 
she  writes :— ''  I  think  there  is  no  rational  area, 
tnre  that  would  not  prefer  the  life  of  the  strictest 
Carmelite  to- the  round  of  hurry  and  misfortune 
she  has  gone  through."  Of  one  of  her  Florencs 
acquaintances,  WiJpole's  beloTod  sister-in-law, 
noticed  aboTO,  she  again  remarks  :— - 

I  am  not  surprised  at  lady  Orford*s  nuoriage ;  hfr 
money  was,  doubtless,  convenient  to  Mr  Shirley,  and  I 
dare  swear  she  piques  herself  on  not  being  able  to  refuse 
him  anything.  It  has  been  her  way  with  aU  her  loven : 
he  is  the  most  creditable  of  any  she  ever  had :  his  birth 
and  sense  will  induce  him  to  behave  to  her  with  decency, 
and  it  is  what  she  has  not  been  much  used  to.  As  it  is 
a  true  saying,  <*  Cowards  more  hlow$  than  any  hero  hear  ;* 
it  is  as  certainly  true,  ladies  of  pleasure  (very  Impropcriy 
so  called)  suffiv  more  mortifications  than  any  nun  of  the 
most  austere  order  that  ever  was  instltnted.  Lady  Oribrd 
is  a  shining  instance  of  that  truth  \  the  most  submissive 
wife  to  the  most  tyrannic  husband  that  ever  waa  bon.  Is 
not  such  a  slave  as  I  saw  her  at  Florence. 

Upon  this  head  we  would  "  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

Since  we  have  passed  over  the  letters  from  the 
Levant,  as  too  well-known  to  bear  citation,  we 
shall  borrow  one  specimen  of  Lady  Mary's  de- 
scriptive powersj  which  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  doae  of  her  advanced  life,  and  becnme>  in 
her  latter  Italian  sketches,  more  attractive  and 
graceful  in  their  elegant,  unstudied  simplicity. 
After  sojourning  in  many  different  towns  of  the 
Italian  States,  she  settled  for  a  length  of  years 
at  Louvere,  a  watering.place  near  Brescia,  and 
romantically  situated  upon  the  Lake  of  Isoo. 
Here  she  bought  a  palace  or  castle,  but  it  cost 
only  one  hundred  pounds,  with  all  its  terraces 
marbles,  balustrades,  and  grand  saloons.  "  I 
have  fitted  up  six  rooms,  with  lodgings  for  fiye 
servants,  which  are  all  I  ever  will  have  in  this 
place ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I  could  make  a 
profit  if  I  would  part  with  my  purchase,  having 
been  very  much  favoured  in  the  sale,  which  was 
by  auction,  the  owner  having  died  without  chil- 
dren, and  I  believe  he  had  never  seen  this  man- 
sion in  his  life,  it  having  stood  empty  from  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  The  governor  bid 
for  me,  and  nobody  would  bid  agunst  him.  Thus 
I  am  become  a  citizen  of  Louvere,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants."  This  introducee  the 
delightful  picture  of  her  residence  and  way  of 
life:— 

I  have  been  these  six  weeks,  and  still  am,  at  my  dairy, 
houses  which  joins  to  my  garden.  I  believe  I  have 
already  told  you  it  is  a  long  mile  ftom  the  castle^  whidi 
is  dtuats  in  the  midst  of  a  very  laiye  villafei  sacs  n  esa* 
siderable  town,  part  of  the  walls  still  msalniag,  and  hss 
not  vacant  ground  enough  about  it  to  naka  a  garden, 
which  is  my  greatest  amusement,  it  being  now  trouble, 
some  to  walk,  or  even  go  in  the  chaise  till  the  evening. 
I  have  fitted  up  in  this  farm-house  a  room  for  myaelt.. 
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titi  if  Id  mjt  ttnwiA  CIm  '  Itoor  with  ioiImi,  c&Hni, 
tbe  (huaamj  with  imom  and  bnneb«t.  and  adoraad  Um 
nom  with  Ijmob*  of  wrthen  wtre  (which  if  oiade  here  to 
fiMt  |>crf(Bction^  flllfd  with  flowen,  and  pat  in  iome 
itnw  diain,  aaa  a  coach  bed,  which  if  my  wholA  ftinii- 
iwk  This  fpot  of  groond  if  fo  beantifal,  I  am  aftaid 
yta  vili  foare^  cndit  tho  dtfcriptioo,  which,  howorer,  I 
can  fvore,  ahall  be  yery  lit«al,  wtthoat  any  tmbellifh* 
sent  from  ioaagination.  It  if  on  a  banlc,  fonniof  a 
kind  of  peninfolay  laifed  from  the  rirer  Oglio  fifty  feet, 
to  which  yoa  may  deeeend  by  eaey  ftain  cat  in  the  tarf^ 
nd  aithcr  take  Oe  air  on  the  xiTor,  which  if  af  large  af 
Uk  Thamoo  at  Richmond,  or  by  walking  an  BTcnue  two 
bondred  yardf  on  the  fide  of  it,  Ton  find  a  wood  of  a 
hmdrad  acref,  which  waf  all  ready  cot  into  walhf  and 
ridiogs  when  I  took  it.  I  have  only  added  fifteen  bow- 
m,  in  diffieient  yiewi,  with  eeats  of  torf.  They  were 
malj  nade^  hare  being  a  large  qoantlty  of  underwood, 
aod  a  great  number  of  wild  rinee,  which  ti^ift  to  the  top 
of  the  hig:bcft  treef^  and  from  which  they  make  a  rery 
good  fort  of  wine  they  caill  brvteo,  I  am  now  writing  to 
fMi  in  one  of  theee  arboon,  which  if  fo  thick  fhaded,  the 
ion  if  not  ttouUeeoBM^  eren  at  noon.  Another  if  on  the 
ude  of  the  river,  where  I  have  made  a  camp  kitchen, 
that  I  may  take  the  iUh,  dreef,  and  eat  it  immediately, 
and  at  the  eame  time  aee  the  barke,  which  ascend  or  de- 
teoA  ertrj  day  to  or  from  Mantua,  Guaftalla,  or  Pont  de 
Vie,  all  eoneiderable  town^  Thif  little  wood  ia  carpeted, 
in  their  fDOOceding  feaeonf,  with  violetf  and  atrawberriee, 
inhabited  by  a  nation  of  nightingalee,  and  filled  with 
pme  of  all  kinda,  excepting  deer  and  wild  boar,  the  firat 
being  nnknown  here,  and  not  being  large  enough  for  the 
other. 

My  garden  waf  a  ^in  viaeyani  when  it  came  into 
mj  haiidf  nol  two  yean  ago,  and  it  1%  with  a  email  ex. 
peaae,  turned  into  a  garden  that  (apart  from  the  advan* 
tags  of  the  climate)  I  Uke  better  than  that  of  Kenaington. 
Tbe  Italian  Tineyardf  are  not  planted  like  thoae  in  France^ 
hot  in  dompa,  ftetened  to  treee  planted  in  equal  rankf, 
(cDOUBonly  froft  treff^)  and  continued  in  fee coonf  ftom 
eoe  to  another,  which  I  have  turned  into  covered  gallerlee 
of  abadob  that  I  can  walk  in  the  heat  without  being 
incommoded  by  it.  I  have  made  a  dining  room  of  ver. 
dm,  capable  of  holding  a  table  of  twenty  covera ;  the 
whole  groond  k  three  hnndred  and  eeventeen  ieet  in 
length,  and  two  haadred  in  breadth.  You  fee  it  if  fhr 
from  large  ;  but  ao  prettily  diepOfed  (though  I  fay  it) 
ttiat  I  never  eaw  a  more  agreeable  nutic  garden,  abound- 
ing  with  all  fortf  of  fruit,  and  producing  a  variety  of 
vhaca  I  would  aend  you  a  pipe,  if  I  did  not  ftar  the 
coafoma  would  make  you  pay  too  dear  ibr  it.  1  believe 
my  deBeriptieB&  givea  you  but  an  imperftet  idea  of  my 
gvden.  Perhapa  I  ahall  fucceed  better  in  deaoribing  my 
■Banner  of  life,  which  if  af  regular  af  that  of  any  mon- 
aftery.  I  geoaerally  rlee  at  fix,  and  aa  aoon  as  I  have 
bteakfteted,  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  needle-women 
end  wnk  with  them  till  ninOb  I  then  inspect  my  dairy, 
*ad  take  a  torn  aaaong  my  poultry,  wUoh  Sa  a  vary  large 
inqoiiy.  I  have^  at  preeent,  two  hundred  chicken% 
besides  turkeys,  geese,  ^ducks,  and  peacocks.  All  things 
hare  hitherto  pmspered  under  my  care;  my  beee  and 
■Ik-werme  are  doabled,  and  I  am  told  that^  without 
^ffidcatsb  By  capital  will  be  so  in  two  years*,  time.  At 
eleven  o*cIock  I  retire  to  my  books.  I  dare  not  indulge 
myaelf  in  that  pleasure  above  an  hour.  At  twelve  I  con- 
Aamly  dine,  and  sleep  after  dinner  till  about  three.  I 
ihsn  eeod  Ibr  some  of  my  old  priests,  and  either 
piay  at  piquet  or  whist,  till  *tis  cool  enough  to  go  out. 
One  evening  I  walk  in  my  urood,  where  I  often  sup, 
tshc  the  air  on  horseback  the  next,  and  go  on  the  water 
the  third.  The  fishery  of  this  part  of  the  river  belongs 
to  aw ;  and  my  fisherman's  little  boat  (to  which  1  have  a 
pea  hrteetring  awning)  serves  me  for  a  barge.  He  and 
his  son  are  my  rowers  without  any  expenee,  he  being 
very  well  paid  by  the  profit  of  the  fish,  which  I  give  him 
OB  eoBiditioBi  of  having  every  day  one  dish  for  my  table. 
Here  ia  plenty  of  every  eort  of  fresh^water  fish  (excepting 
nimon  ;)  but  we  have  a  large  trout  so  like  it,  that  I  who 
bave  aloBoet  fingot  the  taste,  do  not  distinguish  it. 

We  are  both  placed  properly  in  regard  to  our  different 


of  lUb:  you  amMst  the  iiir,  4ho  gaUaat,  and  th« 
gay  1 1,  in  a  retreat,  where  I  e^joy  every  amusement 
that  Bolitnde  can  allbrd.  I  oonftss  I  sometimee  wish  for 
a  little  conversation  t  but  I  refieet  that  tbe  commerce  oC 
the  world  gives  more  uneasiness  than  pieasurs^  and  quiet 
is  all  the  hope  that  can  reasonably  be  indulged  at  my 
age. 


I  have  mixed  in  my  espaliers  as  many  roee  and 
jessamine  treee  as  I  can  cram  in «  and  in  the  squarse  dSi^ 
figned  for  the  uee  of  the  kitchen,  have  avoided  putting 
anything  disagreeable  either  to  sight  or  smsU,  having 
another  garden  below  Ibr  cabbage,  onions^  garUck.  AU 
the  walks  are  garnished  with  b^  of  flowers,  beeide  the 
parterres,  which  are  ibr  a  more  distinguished  sort.  I 
have  neither  brick  nor  stone  walls ;  all  my  fence  if  a 
high  liedge^  minted  with  treee ;  but  fruit  if  fo  plenty  in 
this  country,  nobody  thinks  it  worth  stealing.  Gardeun 
ing  is  certainly  the  next  amusement  to  reading ;  and  as 
roy  sight  will  now  permit  me  little  of  that,  I  am  glad  to 
form  a  taste  that  can  give  me  so  much  employment,  and 
be  the  plaything  of  my  age  now  my  pen  and  needle  are 
almoet  uselem  to  me. 

I  have  had  this  morning  as  much  delight  in  a  walk  in 
the  sun  as  ever  I  felt  formerly  in  the  crowded  mall,  even 
when  I  imagined  I  had  my  share  of  the  admiration  of 
the  place,  which  was  generally  soured  before  I  slept,  by 
the  informations  of  my  female  ftiendf,  who  feldom  ftlled 
to  tell  mO)  it  wae  obferved  that  I  had  shewed  an  inch 
above  my  shoe-heels,  or  some  other  criticism  of  equal 
weight,  which  was  construed  affiectation,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  the  satisihction  my  vanity  hiad  given  me.  I 
have  now  no  other  but  In  my  little  honeewifory,  which 
ie  easily  gratified  in  this  country,  where^  by  the  help  of 
my  receipt  book,  I  make  a  very  shining  figure  among  my 
neighbours,  by  the  introduction  of  cnstaids,  cbeesecake% 
and  minced  piee,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  theee 
parts,  and  are  received  with  universal  applause^  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  will  preeerve  my  memory  even  to 
ftiture  ages,  particularly  by|the  art  of  butter-making 
in  which  I  have  so  improved  them,  that  they  now  make 
as  good  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

These,  with  reading,  were  the  tranqtul  plea^ 

■ures  which  consoled  Lady  Mary   Wortiey  for 

absence  from  her  native  land,  her  daughter,  and 

all    her    early    connexions.     Another    of   her 

amusements  was  composing  memoirs  of  her  own 

time,  which  she  alleges  she  burned  as  fast  as  they 

were  composed*  8ome  of  these  writings  came,  ho  w« 

ever  into  the  hands  of  the  Countess  of  But^  and 

a  few  fragments  are  published  in  this  edition, 

which  fttlly  equal  anything  thai  might  have  been 

expected  from  her  lively  and  unscrupulous  pen. 

Of  George  I.  she  says,  tersely— 

The  King'e  character  may  be  comprised  in  very  fow 
words.  In  private  life  be  would  have  been  called  an  honest 
blockhead;  and  fortune,  that  made  him  a  king,  added 
notliing  to  his  happiness,  only  prejudiced  his  honesty, 
and  shortened  his  days.  No  man  was  ever  more  firee 
from  ambition  f  he  loved  money,  but  loved  to  keep  his 
own,  without  being  rapacious  of  other  men's.  He  would 
have  grown  rich  by  saving,  but  was  incapable  of  laying 
schemes  for  getting ;  he  was  more  properly  dull  than 
lazy,  and  would  have  been  so  well  contented  to  have  re* 
mained  in  his  little  town  of  Hanover,  that,  if  the  ambition 
of  thoee  about  him  had  not  been  greater  than  his  own, 
we  should  never  have  seen  him  in  England;  and  the 
natural  honeety  of  his  temper,  joined  with  the  narrow 
notiona  of  a  low  education,  made  him  look  upon  his  ae» 
ceptance  of  the  crown  as  an  act  of  t;surpation,  which  was 
always  uneasy  to  him.  But  he  was  carried  by  the  stream 
of  the  people  about  him,  in  that,  as  in  every  action  of  his 
life.  He  could  speak  no  Bnglieh,  and  waa  peat  the  age 
of  learning  it.  Our  cuatoma  and  liawe  were  all  myateriee 
to  him,  which  he  neither  tried  to  underttand,  nor  was 
capable  of  understanding  if  he  had  endeavoured  it.  He 
wa9  passively  good-natured,  and  %7ished  all  mankind 
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«DJofed  quiet,  if  thtif  wnmld  let  bini  do  m.  The  mJftKH 
that  followed  him  hither  was  lo  imiich  of  hit  own  temper, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  engagement  between  them. 
She  was  duller  than  himself,  and  consequently  did  not 
And  out  that  he  was  so;  and  had  lived  in  that  flgnre  at 
HanoTer  almost  forty  years,  (for  she  came  hither  at 
threeicore,)  without  meddling  in  any  aflbirs  of  the  elecu 
orate ;  content  with  the  small  pension  he  allowed  her, 
and  the  honour  of  his  Tisits  when  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  which  happened  very  often.  She  even  refused  coming 
hither  at  first,  fearing  that  the  people  of  England,  who, 
she  thought,  were  accustomed  to  use  their  Icings  barbar- 
ously, might  chop  off  his  head  in  the  iirst  forcnight ;  and 
had  not  love  or  gratitude  enough  to  venture  being  in. 
Tolved  in  his  ruin.  And  the  poor  man  was  in  peril  of 
coming  hither  without  knowing  where  to  pan  his  even. 
Ings ;  which  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  the  apartments 
of  women,  free  from  business. 

This  is  enough.  Radical  as  we  are^  we  con- 
sider it  highly  probable  that  the  court  was  not 
quite  so  profligate  as  Lady  Mary  has  described 
it.  If  there  were  two  editions  of  any  scandalous 
tale^  there  is^  we  fear^  little  doubt  about  the  one 
she  would  have  adopted.  Lady  Mary  might  not 
invent ;  but  she  was^  at  all  times^  rather  prone 
to  embellish  than  extenuate.  Her  story  of  her 
early  companion^  Dolly  Walpole^  the  sister  of 
Sir  Roberti  should  have  been  consigned  to  obli- 
vion with  the  other  obnoxious  parts  of  her  diary. 
The  part  which  she  assigns  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole^  is  abundantly  infamous ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Wharton's  is  not  only  improbable^  but  a  libel 
tipon  woman's  nature.  Dolly's  history,  which  the 
good-natured  Lady  Mary  seems  to  have  sat  down 
to  compose,  as  soon  as  the  poor  girl  (her  friend) 
had  made  a  good  and  a  high  marriage,  is  made 
the  worst  of.  In  the  Introductory  Anecdotes,  it  is 
said,  from  Lady  Mary's  Diaries,  that  Lord  Town- 
Send,  *'  falling  in  love,  at  once  proposed  and  was 
accepted ;"  and,  in  Lady  Mary's  history  of  the 
Court  of  England,  that  Sir  Robert  "  Walpole 
had  art  enough  to  make  him  marry  his  sister 
Dolly.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose much  more  advantage  by  the  match,  than 
to  get  rid  of  a  girl  that  lay  heavy  on  his  hands." 
In  short.  Lady  Mary's  stories  of  her  female 
acquaintances,  like  her  descriptions  of  them,  are 
to  be  received  as  those  of  a  professed  wit. 
*  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  one  noble 
achievement  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  life.  We 
allude  to  her  introduction  of  inoculation  for  small- 
pox into  England.  At  Constantinople  she  became 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  treating  a  disease 
which  was  then  the  pest  of  Europe ;  and,  appre- 
hending all  the  advantages  of  the  remedy,  with 
judgment  and  courage  which  few  women  could 
have  displayed,  she  subjected  her  only  son  to 
chances  which  she  saw  so  favourable — and  with 
the  happiest  results.  Upon  her  return  to  England, 


Lady  Mary  did  nuoh  to  introduce  this  benefi- 
cial practice ;  and  she  appears  to  have  incurred 
no  little  professional  jealousy,  opposition,  and 
obloquy  at  the  period,  though  the  historians  of 
the  medical  profession  now  represent  this  im- 
portant discovery  as  having  been  received  at 
once.  The  case  is  not  singular.  It  is  never 
easy  to  vanquish  professional  prejudices  ;  nor 
yet,  afterwards,  to  extort  from  the  learned  of 
any  faculty,  a  candid  confession  of  their  obstin- 
acy or  repugnance  to  reform  or  improvement.  It 
is  said  that  no  physician  above  forty,  could  ever 
be  made  to  put  trust  in  Hervey's  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  we  were  drawing  to  a 
close  with  \his  attractive,  and,  as  we  believe^ 
classic  and  enduring  work.  To  the  letters  on 
Turkey,  every  English  reader  has  been  indebted 
for  no  mean  part  of  his  purest  literary  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  few  specimens  which  we  have 
selected  from  the  three  large  volumes  before  u;:, 
shew  that  Lady  Mary  excelled  in  different  styles. 
Her  brilliant  works  are  indeed  unique  in  English 
literature.  Upon  her  poetry  and  translations, 
we  have  not  touched,  as  we  deem  them  very  in- 
ferior to  her  descriptive  narratives  and  her 
familiar  letters;  although  the  "  Town  Eclogues/' 
and  some  other  pieces^  have  been  generally 
admired,  and  the  former  praised  by  her  de- 
tractor, Walpole,  even  to  extravagance.  The 
public  we  consider  indebted  to  Lord  Whamcliffe 
for  this  edition.  It  is^  at  least,  an  authentic 
one,  though  there  is  not  much  new  correspond- 
ence of  nearly  equal  value  to  that  which  we 
formerly  possessed.  The  Introductory  Anecdotes 
Communicate  many  curious  traits  of  out-worn 
manners  and  customs  among  the  nobility ;  and 
as  it  regards  Lady  Mary  personally,  this  part 
of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully  impar- 
tial. That  she  was  satirical,  fully  as  free  as 
became  her  privileged  age,  and  spared  nobody 
in  her  dashing  strictures,  is  admitted.  That  ^e 
was  not  utterly  infamous  in  depravity,  the  vilest 
of  the  vile,  as  has  beeh  asserted  and  assumed,  is 
denied  and  disproved.  If  any  one  before  put 
faith  in  Walpole's  slanders  and  Pope  s  libels, 
that  can  no  longer  be  done  ;  yet  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  there  tire  many  reflecting  pereoiis 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  age,  who  now 
require  to  be  convinced  that,  though  far  from 
being  a  pattern  of  discretion,  or  feminine  amia- 
bility or  excellence,  this  woman,  so  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  her  talents,  was  never  the 
utterly  abandoned  and  foully  degraded  creature 
which  malice  or  indifference  to  truth  has  re- 
presented. 
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MritQf  intof  aUt ;  totamqae  iBAm  |Nr  ututt 

Mcoft  agUat  molem,  et  magno  m  pocpora  miMet.*-^!^* 

Jgita  lafarii.— HoR. 

**  Agiucp   agttate   agitate  P*— iUAiQon  or  Anolesbt's  Lbttbr:  . ^ 


TflE  Duke  of  Welliiigtoii-«-m  that  stormy  in- 
terval which  immediately  preceded  the  form- 
ation of  Lord  Grey's  administration^  when  the 
voice  of  a  nation^  demanding  reform  of  its  time- 
vom  institntions^  rose  from  hollow  and  distant 
jDormurs  into  tempestuous  clamour— committed 
a  signal  and  irretrievable  blunder.  His  error 
vas  the  more  fatal,  because  it  was  based  on  the 
grossest  ignorance.  His  Grace  not  only  avowed 
his  opposition  to  all  reform,  but  scoffed  at  the 
numerous  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  had 
recently  sent  forth  peremptory  demands — ^mis- 
called *'  petitions" — for  its  concession ;  and  de- 
clared, in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
lie  considered  '^  county  meetings  as  no  better 
than/orcef."  The  farces,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  <'  physic"  to  his  Grace ;  and  the  clumsy  panto- 
mime in  which  the  ex-hero  was  then  enacting  the 
part  of  the  "  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon,"  was 
forthwith  hustled  by  their  agency  from  the  poli- 
tical stage.  Abundant  proof  has  been  since  that 
period  afforded  of  the  efficacy  of  these  comitial 
assemblies,  in  significantly  demonstrating  the 
direction  of  the  popular  wishes.  When  held 
simultaneously  for  a  common  object,  they  re- 
present public  opinion  with  an  accuracy  of  por- 
traiture which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
They  reflect,  vehUi  in  Mpeouto,  the  nation's 
wiU ;  and  have  often  afforded  an  unerring  index 
to  legislative  enactments.  Forcibly  did  £arl 
Grey  describe  this  effect,  when  he  used  the 
phrase  of  '^  pressure  from  without."  Popular 
meetings,  when  followed  up  by  vigorous  resolu- 
tions and  well-4igested  petitions,  constitute  a 
most  ingenious  mode  of  conveying  a  ^'  friendly 
hint"  to  the  statesman,  or  squeezing  a  reluctant 
will  into  compliance.  IfOrd  Grey's  metaphor, 
no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  that  elbowing  and 
shouldering  process,  which,  at  county  meetings 
themselves,  is  so  frequently  witnessed*  The 
crowd  at  the  door  press  upon  those  immediately 
before  them,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  hearing ; 
those  who  are  outside  the  door  press  still  more 
energetically  with  the  same  object:  thus  thq 
whole  moving  mass  is  impelled  forward— no 
matter  what  may  be  their  individual  wishes— un- 
til those  in  the  inner  circle  itself  are  made  to 
advance.  Such  is  the  onward  impulse  of  the 
"  pressure  from  without." 

yV%  will  venture  to  affirm  that  his  Grace  of 
Wellington's  creed  has  been  enlarged  since  the 
paaang  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  the  introduction 
<f(  the  article,  *' I  believe  in  county  meetinge" 
More  than  ence  has  he  of  late  declined  to  act 
vith  his  party  in  opposing  certain  political  mea- 
lores  whidi  indices  like  these  informed  him 
could  not  be  withheld.  But,  though  his  Grace's 
political  rule  of  faith  may  have  undergone  a 
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change,  we  will  not  vouch  for  any  modification 
in  his  political  tendencies. 

His  Grace  declared  once  against  aU  reform  ; 
and  never  since  did  he  make  one  graceful  con- 
cession. His  Grace  would  still  lacerate  with 
scorpion  whips  the  backs  of  British  subjects. 

A  county  meeting  for  political  purposes  ii9 
never  a  simultaneous  movement.  It  is  always 
originated  by  a  very  limited  number  of  indivi- 
duals. Sometimes  a  solitary  one  constitutes  its 
nucleus.  It  is  in  the  principal  towns  that  these 
''originators"  usually  reside;  for  the  means  of 
acquiring  political  knowledge,  and  the  stimu- 
lants to  political  energy,  exist  there  in  greater 
abundance.  There  is  a  via  inertia  in  the  body 
politic,  into  which  the  vitalities  proper  that  exist 
in  the  more  active  members  must  have  time  to 
diffuse  themselves  before  symptoms  of  general 
activity  will  begin  to  be  exhibited.  Like  beasts 
of  burthen,  the  major  part  of  mankind  must  be 
goaded  before  they  will  stir  themselves  to  any 
purpose.  This  incipient  stimulus  is  applied  by 
the  few  ''  public-spirited  individuals"  (so  they 
are  phrased)  of  the  district.  The  example  of 
other  districts  is  also,  with  those  who  are  laggard 
in  the  political  race,  a  frequent  spur  to  action. 
Such  is  the  anomalous  constitution  of  human 
nature:  inert  and  apathetic  where  its  dearest 
interests  are  at  stake — active  to  ill,  and  sleepless 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain — tardy  in  entering  the 
lists,  where  the  contest  is  for  popular  rights  and 
free  institutions— breathless  with  anxiety,  when 
the  prize  is  at  length  within  their  grasp— boast- 
ful of  intellectual  capacity,  yet  slavishly  imita^ 
tive  and  dependent  as  children  on  the  operations 
of  a  few  active  minds  for  the  direction  of  those 
efforts  which  are  as  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation as  they  were  essential  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  freedom.  The  energetic  few  are  denomi- 
nated, by  the  perpetuators  of  abuse,  agitators. 
Be  it  so.  Society,  without  their  aid,  would 
stagnate.  Agitation  is  but  another  name  for 
activity.  These  are  the  minds  that  contrive 
and  originate.  The  irest  find  no  difficulty  in 
executing  the  work  when  it  is  once  cut  out. 
Until  that  point  has  been  attained,  they  will  not 
budge  from  their  state  of  fixed  apathy.  The 
common  herd  are  as  sheep  which  would  con- 
tinue for  ever  browsing  within  the  same  limits, 
without  dreaming  of  a  better  pasture,  until  the 
leader  of  the  flock  bestirs  himself.  He  bounds 
across  the  style,  and  the  rest  follow  his  example, 
overleaping  the  obstacle  with  the  utmost  agility. 
Point  out  the  way — the  course  is  easily  taken — 
and  the  finie  lahorum  may  be  neither  remote 
nor  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  the  guide — the 
finger-post  of  flesh  and  blood— is  indispensable 
Before  the  glorious  days  of  Bacon  and  ^»s  cut^ 
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temporaries^  wbo  would  have  dreamt  of  under- 
valuing'the  Ari9toteIUn.philos9pliy?*-«ad  j^t 
what  was  so  easy  as^  after  that  period^  to  demoa- 
strate  its  errors?  The  herd  followed  without 
difficulty.  Every  fool  could  make  the  egg  stand 
when  ColumhuB  had  shewn  the  way.  These 
were  the  human  iinger-postft — the  agitators 
and  innovators  of  the  world  of  science.  The 
■cientifib  world  is,  howayer,  greatly  obliged  to  ' 
them;  and  the  social  world  is  quite  as  muoh 
indebted  to  thoie  whom  the  shallow  or  the 
corrupt  are  wont  to  designate  as  officious  agi^ 
taittfrs. 

Had  there  been  no  O'Cosmell,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Catholics  would  still  have  re- 
mained unemandpated.  They  undoubtedly  would 
not  have  shaken  off  their  degrading  disabilities 
00  soon.  That  great  man's  agitation  raised  up, 
almost  created  a  public  spirit  in  Ireland.  Meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  were  held  in 
Dublin ;  and  county  after  county  caught  up  the 
flame  in  rapid  succession,  and  kindled  the  torch 
of  liberty.  The  force  of  example  did  much ; 
that  of  local  agitation,  in  pursuance  of  O'Con- 
neirs  advice,  did  more.  Men  are  seldom  so 
obtuse  as  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  dis> 
tinction  between  political  rights  and  political 
grievances ;  but  their  estimate  is,  in  most  cases, 
too  weakly  formed,  and  their  minds  are  too  slug- 
gish, to  assume  the  posture  of  active  remonstrance 
until  a  way  has  been  prepared  and  facilities 
afforded.  The  path  to  the  temple  of  liberty 
must  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions  by  the  pioneers 
of  agitation,  before  the  generality  of  men  will 
make  a  step  in  their  progress  towards  it. 

Let  not  the  aristocratic  Liberal,  then,  de* 
Bpise  the  political  agitator — albeit  of  plebeian 
descent  and  vulgar  occupation.  He  may  be 
fond  of  rubbing  his  skirts  rather  closely  to  the 
great  men  of  his  party ;  he  may  be  intrusive, 
although  out  at  elbows ;  and,  from  a  conception, 
real  or  groundless,  that  he  has  been  slighted,  he 
may  indulge,  while  haranguing  the  populace  who 
dote  upon  his  homespun  oratory,  and  for  whose 
welfare  he  is  sincerely  interested,  in  intemperate 
language,  or  even  in  virulent  invective ;  he 
may  sometimes  urge  his  views  too  far,  for  he  is 
almost  necessarily  of  a  sanguine  temperament ; 
he  may  be  a  cobbler,  or  a  tailor,  or  a  dealer  in 
the  smallest  wares ; — but  in  his  capacity  of 
agitator,  he  should  ever  be  respected  by  the 
genuine  lover  of  liberty.  If  his  political  views 
are  ultra,  they  will  be  rendered  innoxious  by 
the  good  sense  of  society;  if  he  use  strong 
language,  he  will  not  be  the  less  efficacious  in 
instructing  the  people ;  if  he  has  ''  a  devil  of  a 
tongue,"  it  may  be  beneficial  for  keeping  high- 
bred and  high-blooded  gentlemen  in  order;  if 
his  coat  be  torn,  he  will  not  be  hearkened  to 
with  less  confidence  by  the  people  ;  if  he  be  a 
cobbler,  or  a  dresser  of  poUs,  he  will  not  be  a 
whit  the  worse  handcraftsman  for  being  a  po- 
litician— the  one  may  mend  laws  as  weU  as 
broken  leather,  and  the  wit  of  the  other  may  be 
as  keen  as  his  razor ;  while  both  niay  do  the  state 
aome  service,  by  reading  and  expounding   the 


newspapers  to  those  who  frequent  their  shop$?. 
The  agitator's  uses,^  like  those  of  adversity,  are 
beneficial ;  and  the  village  politician,  though  he 
may  be  **  ugly  and  venomous"  as  the  toad, 
<'  SUU  wsart  a  pnciooB  jewd  in  bis  head.*' 

He  thinks  for  the  thoughtless,  and  acts  for  the 
social  sluggard.  HeJs  the  Coryphaeus  and  Cfao- 
negus  of  public  life.  MThat  storms  are  to  the 
«tino8phere-^what  tempests  to  the  ocean — ^the 
Agitator  is  to  the  political  world.  He  sets  its 
particles  in  motion,  and  produces  a  salubrioai 
excitement.  Agitation  is  no  more  to  be  pro- 
scribed, because  individuals  have  sometimes 
abused  the  power  which  it  confers,  to  the  infiie* 
tion  of  injury,  than  the  admirable  order  ests^ 
blished  throughout  the  universe  is  to  be  sneered 
at,  because  whole  forests  are  sometimes  desolated 
by  the  whirlwind,  and  fleets  engulfed  in  the 
ocean.  Perfection  is  not  an  attribute  of  human- 
ity or  of  human  laws,  any  more  than  undisturbed 
tranquillity  is  of  the  physical  world. 

Agitators,  like  poets,  are  an  Irritable  race; 
and  a  not  unusual  blemish  in  their  character,  is 
an  overweening  sensitiveness,  pushed  to  a  cob- 
eiderable  distance  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere 
self.reepeet.  The  desire  to  be  specially  courted, 
and  the  dread  of  being  twitted,  even  in  aU  friend, 
liness,  for  peculiarities  of  language  and  manner, 
are  sti on^y  developed  in  their  character  and 
bearing.  Tbey  are  conscious  of  having  attained 
to  no  small  degree  of  spdal  importance,  and  are 
apt  to  magnify  in  their  own  minds  the  political 
influence  which  they  undeniably  possees.  They 
are  frequently  unfortunate  in  suggesting  tbeir 
own  views  to  Members  of  Parliament  and  other 
leading  men ;  for  which  elaborate  painstaking, 
they  are  sometimes  wished  to  the  Devil.  If  the 
wish,  at  the  moment  it  is  conceived,  be  not  oare- 
fnUy  withheld  from  their  observation,  they  are 
eonverted  at  once  into  implacable  enemies ;  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  will,  at 
some  iHiture  period,  find  an  opportunity  of  re^ 
taliating  the  incivility,  by  detecting  and  expos- 
Ing  to  the  offender's  constituents  a  flaw  in  his 
Parliamentary  conduct.  Pride  is  obviously  st 
the  root  of.  this  evil ;  and  as  long  as  men  enjoy 
the  privilege  mon9trari  digito — a  species  of  noto- 
riety which  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  sue 
eessful  orators,  in  whatever  sphere  they  move — 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  preach  down  personal 
vanity,  or  endeavour  to  persuade  men  aecus. 
tomed  to  the  music  of  their  own  <' sweet  voices,** 
that  what  Ben  Jonson  terms, 

«  The  liberal  vein  of  Fame,**! 

is  a  deceitful  trumpeter,  or  that  the  incense  of 
popular  praise  emits  an  odour  which  wisdom 
should  despise.  Those  who  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  their  own  powers,  are  too  ft«quently 
led  to  confine  a  large  portion  of  their  affections 
within  the  Uraited  cirole  ef  which  <'  self**  is  a 
centre;  and,  adopting  theBerkleian  theery  of  ini« 
materialism,  to  ^'  dispense  with  the  whole  world 
l^eside."  This  is,  however,  a  fisult  whioh  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a  partionlar  daas.  Imma- 
terialitm,  in  this  8ense>  is  diffiased  ever  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  English  society.    When  the 
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piKtol  afiiato  It  ftttaokad.  Mi  grwt  error  it 
ike  UtIenMM  of  }d»  di&imoB^^wheu  ilighlod,  of 

Dick  Tmf^  wm  a  foitumto  iiisii-*«foitiiiiate 
in  natoitl  gtfl%  ond  in  the  eoDjiuietion  of  ▼«• 
rimi  pmphioui  ciroumttanoee.  Oood-lookingf, 
withoatrqi^ar  Diaturee;  aeate,  without  xnuoh 
diptk ;  in  impooiiif  ematteivr^  wHhout  much 
]«uniiag^4it  wai  penaaaivey  eltiiough  not  re- 
■nkably  eloquent ;  keen,  though  not  euhtle; 
etofltie  in  laroeBm  and  bitter  in  imrootive,  though 
i&flipible  of  grnqnug  the  erguaeuts  ^  an  an. 
tefonift  poMoeeed  of  uncommon  iMl^  and  inade. 
quate  te  the  taelc  of  analysing  deeply  a  question 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude.  Had  Dick's 
mud  been  eeet  in  a  mould  of  much  smaller  di- 
mmvna,  Dick  would  have  peaeed  through  life 
IS  little  better  than  a  elod.  But  Dick  waa  no 
elod ;  for,  though  not  one  particle  too  muoh  did 
k«  potseis  of  any  one  quality  for  general  effeot^ 
Diek  ttiled  manfblly  down  the  tide  of  life,  and 
nnni  for  liimself  no^  small  portlen  of  local  glorl* 
ieatHm.  Dick  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
mental  excsUence,  and  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
nalimiled  powers  of  talking ;  he  was  ftirther 
ponenedof 

*"  HatftUess  fati^idity  of  fiioe"— 
and  therefore  Dick  was  an  orator.  He  oonld 
not  pretend  to  the  possession  of  much  original- 
ity, except  ia  his  mannoTy  wliich  was  most  oner- 
getiaUy  ppttndfii^.  At  a  vestry  meeting,  Didc 
once  flattened  the  curate's  hat^  by  this  species  of 
rbetorioi  into  the  shape  of  a  pancake.  So  ^eotri- 
cal  was  the  effect  produced  upon  his  auditors  by 
tliis  '^  coup  4u  jambe  du  mouton"  that  the  item  of 
fire  poaadi  for  sacramental  oakes,  against  which 
Dick  was  then  inweighiagA  was  forthwith  reduced 
to  one»twstttietl^  the  amount.  This  waa  one  of 
tlie  sttsUest  of  the  miracles  of  oratory  that  Dick 
performed  in  his  time.  We  have  said  that  Dick 
did  not  possess  much  originality.  He  had,  how* 
ef«)  an  etodUnt  memory,  and  eidubited  great 
^iU  in  treasuring  up  tlia  good  sajringa  of  others^ 
uui  reproduoing  them  ^terwards  to  his  de« 
%bted  suditorsy  upon  whom  they  came  with  the 
^^  of  gold  just  hewed  from  the  mine.  Dick 
^  the  newspapers  with  avidity  s  their  edito- 
nal4iota  were  seldom  lost,  either  to  him  or  to 
Ui  audience.  He  was  also  something  of  a  petty* 
^''ceny  man  among  the  poets ;  and  from  those 
<f  Uuir  works  which  came  within  his  reach,  had 
^red  hie  ndnd  with  an  abundanoe  of  imagery, 
vhich  he  introduced^  and  of  select,  passages, 
vluch  he  quoted,  in  his  speeches^^-applicably  or 
^^P^icabiy,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  most  fro- 
^tlj  with  appropriate  effect.  Indeed  his 
%btaof  fancy  were  sometimes  ludicrously  lofty, 
u4  his  imagery  as  entangled  as  the  mazes  of  the 
^^Tvtenlabyritttb.  ^' The  judicious  grieved;"  but 
^cbard  recked  not  of  their  smiles.  He  succeeded 
itt  eieetiag  his  twofold  objeot;  whksh  was,  first- 
iff  is  render  the  serious  and  sober  part  of  his  dis^ 
<^<Mne  effective,  by  the  adventitious  aids  derived 
from  his  readiAg  ;  andi  secondly,  to  glorify  him- 

^  in  his  own  proper  person^—* 

**  While  still  the  wonder  (vew 
How  omB  small  head  coald  carry  all  he  knew.** 


Another  •»  part  of  his  system"  was  the 
occasional  introduction  of  M«^tpeda/ta  verba, 
commonly  called  ''jaw-breakers,"  whidi  com- 
pleted his  triumph.  To  be  sure,  he  sometimes, 
mispronounced  them,  and  not  unfrequently  nds- 
conceived  their  meaning.  Upon  one  occasion, 
the  classical  schoolmaster  of  the  district  took 
him  severely  to  taA  for  calling  the  Peel  admi- 
nistiation  a  "  con-coWon-ation  of  arrant  hum^ 
bugs." 

''  It  is  perfectly  perspicuous,  sir,"  quoth  Dr 
Floggem,  "  that  you  have  not  applied  yourself 
to  deduce  your  principles  of  orthoepy  from  the 
toell  of  English  undefiled." 

'*  Haven't  I  f  rejoined  Dick.  "  Surely  a  man 
may  drink  at  the  well  without  fwallowinff  ths 
bucket  r 

This  metaphor  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  one  of  Kean's  apologists ;  but  with  our  friend 
Dick  rests  the  honour  of  its  invention.  Although, 
when  Dick  was  "  i'  th'  vein,"  his  rhetorical 
powers  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the 
doughty  knight  who 

<*  Scarce  could  ope 
His  month,  but  ont  there  flew  a  trope,'* 

yet  Dick's  oratory  was  by  no  means  of  that 
school  which  administers  its  reasoning  and  ver- 
biage in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a 
bushel  of  chaff.  No,  no !  Dick  might  sometimes 
talk  rhetoric  by  the  rood;  but  he  could  talk 
sound  sense,  too,  by  the  yard.  His  finer  yams 
were,  as  before  stated,  only  occasional  and  illua- 
trative ;  his  exordiums,  narrations,  and  perora- 
tions were  all  of  sounder  stuff,  and  homespun 
texture — appealing  directly  to  the  plainest 
understandings,  and  treating,  in  a  downright 
matter-of-fact  style,  the  subject,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  the  day's  discussion.  Although 
Dick  himself  was  of  opinion  that  his  brilliant 
flights  of  fancy  were  the  groundwork  of  his  po- 
pularity, it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  homely  truths  which  he  uttered  in  a  homely 
and  forcible  manner,  did  not  constitute,  after 
all,  the  secret  of  his  success. 

"  Convince  your  audience  that  you  are  in  ear- 
nest," says  a  great  writer,  "  if  you  wish  to  speak 
effectively."  So  convinced  of  this  truth  was  the 
celebrated  Dr  Young,  that,  upon  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  preaching  to  an  apathetic  audience, 
in  order  to  convince  them  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
he  stopped  short,  and  burst  into  tears,  at  what 
he  termed  "  so  sad  a  spectacle  of  unmoved  in- 
difference." Whether  this  was  "  clap-trap"  or 
not,  we  do  not  mean  to  determine;  but  with  our 
beloved  Richard  it  certainly  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral. The  veins  of  his  forehead  would  SweU* 
until  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  cracking,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  paint  a  deed  of  deep  political 
turpitude.  His  eyes  would  sparkle  with  an  almost 
supernatural  fire,  and  become  marvellously  dis- 
tended. His  whole  face  would  be  suffused  with 
a  glow  of  fervent  animation,  as  if  every  feature 
were  converted  into  a  '^  luminous  escape  of 
thought;"  and  all  his  motions  and  gestures  were 
of  the  same  striking  character,  like  the  symptoms 
of  a  brief  epilepsy.    Dick  was  undoubtedly  an' 
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extraordina^  mait>  although  not  of  oxtraordinary 
intellect;  and  possessed  a  rare  combination  of 
those  qualities  which  confer  oratorical  weight 
and  influence. 

It  was  in  a  Foundling  Hospital  that  Dick  first 
became  conscious  of  existence.  The  moment  he 
was  ushered  into  this  world,  he  was  deposited  in  a 
basket — ^the  fate  of  more  than  one  great  man  in 
embryo— 

**  Without  even  a  relic  of  drapery  round  him." 

It  was  only  the  exceeding  mildness  of  «  sweet 
night  in  June,  that  prevented  him  from  being 
made  one  of  the  victims  of  infanticide.  The 
tender  solicitude  of  a  charitable  elderly  female, 
had  him  conveyed,  the  next  morning,  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Of  course  it  was  not  from 
Richard's  fault  that  he  was  thus  made  one  of 
the  '^  strays  and  waifs"  of  naturo ;  bu(  one  of  the 
bitterest  pangs  of  his  after  life,  was  the  facility 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gave  to 
his  enemies  to  sneer  and  jibe,  when  his  back  was 
turned.  Few  were  bold  enough  to  allude  to  his 
unrecorded  birth  in  his  presence-^few  were 
deterred  by  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  mean- 
ness of  human  nature  makes  enemies  for  every 
man  who  has  achieved  even  a  temporary  renown. 
Substance  and  shadow,  reputation  and  envy, 
are  equally  close  companions.  But  the  withering 
force  of  Dick's  well-known  powers  of  retort 
protected  him  effectually  from  insult. 

When  Dick  grew  up  into  a  sturdy  youth,  his 
shrewdness  of  observation  and  pleasing  ext'erior 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
forthwith  transplanted  him  to  his  establishment, 
to  which  Dick's  activity  and  tact  soon  made  him 
an  extremely  useful  appendage.  He  did  not 
"  pick"  his  way  to  the  secrets  of  science,  but 
gathered  up  knowledge  in  handfuls,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  became  almost  as  skilful  a 
practitioner  as  his  master.  But  he  was  also,  at 
this  period,  making  great  progress  in  another 
art — ^'  the  art  of  love."  The  surgeon  had  a 
daughter — an  only  child— dear  to  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  She  had  also  become  dear  to 
Dick  ;  and  the  same  qualities  which  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  father,  had  found  no  small 
share  of  favour  in  the  sight  of  £mily  Potts. 
No  wonder  Dick's  heart  got  the  mastery  over  his 
head,  for  Emily  was  a  sweet  girl — fair  as  a  lily, 
with  **  lustrous  black  eyes,"  finely  pencilled 
brows,  and  raven  locks  floating  in  glossy  ringlets 
over  shoulders  white  as  snow,  and  curved  with 
exquisite  grace— 

**  Her  form  was  pliant  a«  the  shoots 
Of  a  yoQiiff  tne  in  vemal  flower. 
Yet  roond  and  glowing  as  the  fralts 
That  drop  from  it  in  summer's  honr.** 
Old  Potts  one  day  caught  the  youthful  pair  in 
close  conference  in  his  garden.  Dick's  right  arm 
was,  by  some  strange  accident,  encircling  Emily's 
waist,  and  his  left  was  drawing  her  cheek  closer 
to  his,  while  his  bold  request — "  Won't  we  get 
privately  married,  love?"  waspositively  responded 
to  in  the  affirmative— when  smack  came  the  old 
gentleman's  stick  across  Dick's  shoulders.    The 
stick  was  shattered  into  pieces  by  the  force  of  the 
hjow.    4^stoqishment,  dismay — an  attempt  at  ex- 


planation, and  a  refusal  to  liston  to  it-«-a  beantiful 
girl  in  tears,  an  inexorable  father — the  word 
'^  bastard"  pronounced  in  a  tone  into  which 
Belial  or  Beelsebub  could  not  have  thrown  more 
bitterness  of  contempt--«nd  Dick  made  a  retreat 
as  precipitate  as  mingled  rage  and  consternation 
could  elicit  from  a  pair  of  singularly  active  leg& 
Dick  had  one  sincere  firiend  in  the  same  town 
where  his  now  indignant  master  resided  ;  and  to 
his  house  he  forthwith  repaired.  His  tale  was 
briefly  recited,  and  heartily,  but  in  all  kindness, 
laughed  at.  This  ill-timed  merriment  he  up- 
braided at  first ;  but,  being  of  an  elastic  temper- 
ament, soon  laughed  in  his  turn.  He  had  one 
consolation  left,  of  which  all  old  Potts'  venom 
could  not  deprive  him:  Emily  would  never 
prove  false !  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  just 
elapsed  after  the  melo-dramatic  detumSment  be- 
fore narrated,  when  a  note  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  bore  his  Emily's  tiny  superscription, 
and  was  sealed  without  the  slightest  i^pearance 
of  perturbation  or  hurry.  Admirable  fortitude, 
which  woman  alone  can  summon  to  her  aid  in 
the  hour  of  trial!  Unshaken  truth  and  won- 
drous fidelity !  Such  were  our  friend  Dick's  re- 
flections as  he  tore  open  the  seal,  and  exclaimed 
with  Othello,  ^for  Dick,  as  an  amateur,  had  ob- 
tained some  celebrity,) 

"  Excellent  weneh  t 

Perdition  catch  my  soul  bnt  I  do  love  ye  !** 

Horror  of  horrors !  he  faints-^he  falls  !  and  but 
for  the  ready  arm  of  his  friend  Nixon,  he  would 
have  measured  his  length  on  the  floor.  The 
next  instant  he  was  blaspheming  away  at  a 
frightful  rate,  and  coupling  the  name  of  his 
whilom  beloved  Emily  with  epithets  which  it 
would  neither  serve  our  purpose  nor  be  whole- 
some to  our  readers  to  repeat.  "  D^— n  her ! 
d — n  her!  d— n  her!"  he  exclaimed,  catching 
Nixon  by  the  arm— ^^  look  what  the  ■  has 

written." 

Nixon  read  the  note,  which  was  as  follows : — 
'^  Sir,— After  the  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected disclosure  which  was  made  this  morning 
it  is  impossible  that  I  can  ever  see  you  more. 

*'  I  cannot  but  feel  shocked  at  the  gross  and 
practised  duplicity  which,  in  trifling  with  mr 
heart,  could  withhold  from  me  all  knowledge  of 
the  disgraceful  cloud  which  overhangs  your 
origin. 

"  In  consideration  of  your  present  distress,  I 
am  directed  by  my  father  to  enclose  you  ten 
sovereigns. 

'^  Ignonuny  shall  never  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  ''  Emilt  Potts. 

"  P.S. — ^The  servant  carries  you  your  rtiw^s/* 

Dick  roared  after  the  servant,  who  was  by  this 
time  half  way  down  the  street,  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  as  follows— almost 
transcribing  Miss  Potts'  epistle. 

*'  Miss  Emily  Potts, — -After  the  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  disclosure  of  your  selfish  heart- 
lessness  which  was  made  this  morning,  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  love  you  more* 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  shocked  at  the  gross  and 
practised  duplicity  which  could  indite  such  «n 
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(pisile^  wiihoat  stuning 'it  with  a  single  tear,  or 
Tniiyiadiiy  the  wax  even  the  hundredth  part  of 
uiaeL 

"  In  eonsidenition  of  yonr  and  your  fathers 
niggardly  meanness,  I  re-enclose  you  your  ten 
flovereignt. 

''  The  paltry  PaiUes  shall  nerer  be  associated 
witli  the  name  of  **  Richard  Tropb." 

Thongh  the  guardian  angel  of  Dick's  good 
fortune  deserted  him  here,  he  was  far  from  being 
totally  shqiwrecked.     His  Toyage  in  life  only 
raceired  a  new  direction.     The  sale  of  some 
mrpal  preparations,  the  fruit  of  his  leisure 
imn,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  which  his 
disinterested  friend   Nixon  adranced,  enabled 
Urn  to  purchase  the  ''good- will"  of  a  small 
rargery,  from  the  widow  of  the  deceased  occu- 
pent,  in  a  provincial  town  at  some  distance. 
Here  Dick,  although  without  a  diploma,  con- 
trired— by  the  aid  of  the  experience  which  he  had 
acquired  at  the  establishment  of  the  false  Emily's 
father,  united  to  an  infinite  degree  of  not  un- 
amiable  assurance— effectuaUy  to  cure  some,  and 
to  wheedle  all  into  the  belief  of  his  extraordinary 
^ven.    His  natural  volubility,  aided  by  a  bold 
aanunption  of  learning,  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
OQapodiinu, and  a  grave  seriousnessof  demeanour 
vhiehwouldnot  havedisgracedBoerhaave,  pleased 
the  men;  and,  by  dint  of  talking,  joking,  and 
flattering,  he  insinuated  himself  effectually  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  women.    Dr  Trope  soon 
twcame  a  very  general  favourite  among  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes.    Upon  one  occasion,  he 
QMreoTor  dosed  out  of  a  fit  of  galloping  consump- 
tion the  Dowager  Lady  Starchall's  lap-dog ;  and 
vas  on  the  point  of  securing  a  good  share  of 
aristocratic  patronage,  when  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  been  regularly  bred  to  the  profession 
tfmung  to  the  lady's  ears,  he  was  discarded  with- 
(lut  merqr,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
support  of  the  humbler  classes.    Here,  however, 
his  ^'noontide  of  fame"  never  suffered  an  eclipse; 
and  his  ability  was  not  for  a  moment  disputed. 
Collegiate  attestation  they  did  not  inquire  after ; 
^d  the  knowledge  of  its  absence  did  not  detract 
from  his  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
^a^ity  enough  to  perceive  that  the  half-dozen 
(liplomas  enjoyed  by  the  "  Grandee  Doctor"  of 
the  town  did  not  make  him  one  whit  less  of  a 
donee. 

As  the  sphere  of  Dick's  practice  extended,  his 
HKial  importance  increased  in  proportion.   From 

the  period  of  his  first  arrival  in ,  he  had 

^uently  nibbled  at  the  character  of  a  politi- 
cian. Political  meetings  were  not  unfrequent  at 
""— ,  which  was  a  county  town.  Dick's  early 
speeches  were  brief,  and  moderately  well  re- 
ceived. With  the  increase  of  the  confidence 
vhich  the  people  reposed  in  him,  his  speeches 
&tw  in  length,  and  himself  in  popularity,  until 
At  length  he  became  immovably  established  in 
thii  new  character,  by  the  successful  opposition 
vliich  he  gave  to  a  bare-faced  grand  jury  job, 
hy  which  the  county  court-house,  although  an 
exceedingly  commodious  one,  was  to  have  been 
gulled  down  and  re-erectcd,  for  the  purpose  of 


enriching  some  depexidants  of  aii  arii^cratio 
junto.  Dick  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, anatomised  the  pettifogging  scheme  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  was  more  than  usually  felici- 
tous, and  passed  a  series  of  vigorous  condemna- 
tory resolutions.  From  this  period,  Dick  became 
the  victim  of  all  the  malevolence  of  all  the  aris- 
tocratic branches  and  dependencies  throughout 
the  neighbourhood.  The  people  clung  to  him 
more  tenacioudy  than  ever.  The  very  persecu- 
tions which  were  perpetuaUy  drizzling  upon  him 
like  sleet,  from  the  higher  regions  of  society, 
tended  to  confirm  into  tenfold  strength  hi« 
character  of  assertor  of  the  poor  man  s  rights, 
and  chivalrous  champion  of  the  weak  against  the 
^*  proud  man's  contumely"  and  injustice.  The 
aristocrats  of  the  neighbourhood  soon  became 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  their  movements. 
The  dread  of  Dick's  tongue  was  ever  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  That  tongue  was  a  perfect 
blood-sucker — ^as  tenacious  as  one  of  his  own 
leeches,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
its  exercise.  Many  and  many  an  act  of  meditated 
injustice,  was  crushed  in  the  shell  unhatched; 
because  to  escape,  in  its  perpetration,  from  Dick's 
searching  surveillance,  was  clearly  impracticable. 
Dick's  was  a  twofold  sphere  of  usefulness — the 
application  of  moral  and  physical  remedies  to 
eofutUutianal  ills  of  either  description.  The 
health  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  body  cor* 
porate — ^the  €alu8  individua,  and  the  salu*  rti^ 
publiea,  were  equally  the  objects  of  his  care. 

Dick  had  been  but  for  a  short  time  resident 
in  ■  ,  when  the  blooming  daughter  of  a 

wealthy  farmer  attracted  his  attention.  His 
''  petm  soins"  were  eminently  successful ;  and 
the  moment  he  had  achieved  a  lasting  popu- 
larity by  his  successful  resistance  to  the  grand 
jury  job  of  which  we  have  already  made  men. 
tion,  (a  resistance  which  at  once  established 
him  as  a  political  leader,)  he  wooed  and  won  the 
lovely  Kate,  and  with  her  an  accession  of  funds 
so  handsome  as  to  enable  him  to  take  and  fur* 
nish  an  excellent  house,  in  which  the  "  com- 
pounding department"  was  in  no  wise  neglected, 
either  in  point  of  space  or  of  splendour.  A 
strong-built,  yet  not  clumsy  horse,  and  a  four 
wheeled  vehicle,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  genus,  were  purchased  concur- 
rently with  the  new  house ;  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Doctor  Trope  were  now  able  to  "  ruffle  it  with 
the  best  of  them,"  whether  on  Sunday  or  week 
day.  As  the  stately  carriage  of  my  Lady  Starch, 
all  would  roll  past  Dick's  shandrydan,  a  liberal 
use  of  her  eye-glass,  and  a  very  visible  sneer, 
often  informed  Dick  of  the  state  of  her  Lady- 
ship's feelings;  and,  upon  those  occasions,  he 
would  sometimes  mentally  ejaculate,  *'  D — n 
her !  ungrateful  old  tabby — why  didn't  I  kill  the 
cur  !"  Constantly,  as  the  vehicles  of  her  Lady, 
ship  and  "  the  Doctor"  met,  the  petted  cur, 
with  hair  as  white  and  soft  as  her  Ladyship's 
boa,  would  stretch  its  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  bark — positively  bark  at  the  man 
whose  divine  art  had  rescued  it  from  the  fangs 
of  death  J     <'  Ungratc^ful  as  i^  mistress !"  would 
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b«  Dick's  reflcctlOD ;  and  then  the  cold  tweet 
would  literally  bedew  hie  forehead,  ai  the  thought 
would  pass  across  his  mind,  that  the  cur  had 
been  taught  to  bark  at  him,  and  at  him  ezolu- 
sively  I  Your  geniuses  are  always  particularly 
sensitive. 

No  increase  of  r^ntation,  or  accession  of 
fortune,  ever  abated  one  jot  of  Dick's  ardent 
desire  to  be  identified  with  the  mass  of  the 
people.  An  excellent  house  and  a  four-wheeled 
tehiole  would  have  turned  the  heads  of  many 
men,  and  tempted  most  to  cringe  to  the  aris^ 
tooraoy.  But  Dick's  was  a  sturdy  virtue  and 
an  honest  pride.  He  set  infinitely  more  value 
on  the  confidence  which  the  people  (as  distin- 
guished  from  those  bom  with  silver  ladles  in 
their  months)  universally  reposed  in  him,  than 
in  the  certainty  which  a  prostitution  of  principle 
would  have  afforded  him  of  sitting,  in  due  gnu 
dation,  at  the  tables  of  the  great«  Fersecnted-^ 
Scoffed  at  for  his  honesty-^nmeered  at  by  the 
clique  of  which  Lady  Starchall  was  a  prominent 
member— barked  at  by  her  Ladyship's  dog— -not 
only  was  Dick  kept  aloof  from  aristocratic  in« 
tercourse  by  a  feeling  of  indomitable  pride, 
but  a  keen  acerbity  of  feeling  was  engendered 
in  his  mind,  having,  for  its  object,  all  who  were 
even  remotely  connected  with  his  persecutors. 

One  of  Dick's  most  prominent  faults,  was  the 
too  frequent  indulgence  in  sallies,  characterised 
as  often  by  severity  as  humour,  against  **  the 
Starchall  clique,"  in  whom  the  desire  to  extin* 
guish  his  influence  was  at  length  engendered. 
A  plot  was  secretly  hatched  for  that  purpose,  in 
her  Ladyship's  drawing-room— ay,  in  her  drawl- 
ing-room. Hernephew,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Starch- 
all—a  moderately  clever,  but  much  over-rated 
young  man,  who  had  just  concluded  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  and  had  an  eye  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  burgh^^wasselected  as  the  instrument 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

A  county  meeting  was,  at  this  period,  convened, 

to  be  held  in ,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 

n  vote  of  confidence  in  a  newly-^chosen  ministry. 
Their  politics  being  more  popular  than  those  of 
their  predecessors,  the  people  at  large  Concurred 
in  the  object  of  the  meeting,  with  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  aristocracy,  embracing  the  genuine 
liberals,  the  time-servers,  and  the  expectants  on 
Providence.  The  Hon.  Mr  Starchall,  being  of  the 
latter  class,  had  signified  his  intention  of  moving 
the  principal  resolution,  and  occupied  the  entire 
interval  of  a  fortnight,  previous  to  the  meeting, 
in  preparing  a  speech,  which  was  to  set  up  his  ora- 
torical reputatton  for  life.  The  *'  Institutes  of 
tjuintilian/'  ''Longinus  on  the  Sublime,"  "Cicero 
de  Oratore,"  Pope's  « Essay  on  Taste,"  and 
Lord  Kaimes'  « Elements  of  Criticism,"  were 
all  consulted  in  turn ;  and  his  Lordship's  reading 
In  each  revised  for  the  great  occasion ;  while  a 
posture-master  and  a  tenth-rate  tragedian  from 
London,  were  specially  engaged  for  the  purpose 
of  Investing  the  honourable  debutant  with  their 
several  adventitious  aids.  Everything,  in  short, 
that  money  could  procure,  was  made  tributary 
to  the  one  grand^object  of  enabling  the  future 


legislator  in  aspiration,  to  deliver  his  os^den 
speech  with  *^  due  emphasis  and  discretion." 
Our  friend  Dick  had  heard  of  all  these  prepara- 
tions, (for  froin  him  nothing  waa  eoncealed^)  and, 
bearing  a  keenly  sensitive  yemambrance  of  tbe 
puppyism  displayed  by  young  Starchall  upon 
some  half-dosen  occauons,  when»  his  aunt  having 
smiled  at  Dick's  passing  equipage^  he  landed 
himself  outright,  Dick  was  determined  that  the 
young  honourable  should,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
ceive some  token  of  his  indignant  resentment. 
More  Christian-like  would  it  have  been  in  Dick 
to  afford  facilities  to  the  youthful  display  eves 
of  one  by  whom  he  had  been  bitterly  insulted. 
Dick  was,  however,  human-like  inaU,  and  felt 
that  condescension  might  be  rewarded  with  con- 
tempt. But  into  the  composition  of  hia  pride, 
which  might  have  been  exoessive,  not  one  par* 
tide  of  narrow  selfishness  entered. 

The  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  was  a  Starchall; 
but  his  politics  were  of  the  most  ultra  claoa.  A 
violent  supporter  of  the  adminfatrataan  .which 
had  been  just  dismissed  fWnn  power>  ha  was  a 
consistently  vehement  opponent  of  tha  aewJy- 
chosen  ministry.  A  very  numerously  signed 
requisition,  for  convening  a  meeting  of  hia  baili- 
wick, was  presented  to  him  in  the  present  in- 
stance; but  not  only  did  he  reftise  to  comply 
with  this  proposal,  but  stigmatised  the  contem* 
plated  meeting  in  the  most  unmeasured  termi, 
and  expressed  his  individual  opinion  that  he 
would  be  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  if,  by 
any  overt  act,  he  was  even  indirectly  to  concur 
in  any  expression  of  confidence  in  the  acts  of 
men  whose  accession  to  office  he  looked  upon 
as  a  national  insult  as  well  as  injury.  In' Ire- 
land, such  language  as  this  coming  from  a  high 
sheriff,  would,  after  the  last  twelvemonth's  ex* 
perienoe,  excite  but  little  surprise.  It  was  not 
so,  however,  in  England,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  allude*  The  most  unmitigated  astonishsDeot 
at  the  Sheriff^B  audacity  pervaded  all  olaases  of 
the  community.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
county  court-house,  in  despite  of  the  Sheriff's 
interdict,  and  an  exceedingly  large  and  influen- 
tial assembly  it  was.  In  the  preparatory  meet- 
ing, for  the  arrangement  of  the  resolutions,  oar 
hero,  departing  from  his  conduct  upon  all  former 
occasions,  took  no  part  whatever*  But  the 
moment  the  requisitionists  appeared  upon  the 
platform,  Dick  presented  himself  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  cheers  and  cries  of  "Hear  the 
Doctor  I"  were  such  as  palpably  to  exhibit 
the  extent  of  his  popularity.  ''What  can  the 
fellow  mean?"  was  bussed  about  among  the 
exclusive  circles;  but  Dick,  although  hearing 
them  distinctly,  proceeded  with  his  t^sfe,  and^ 
with  a  multitude  of  elaborate  compliments,  pro- 
posed, in  aU  due  form,  as  the  most  fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  chair,  Ttts  HoNOtrnAnLn  Aoori^ 
Tus  Starch Aiii^!  The  most  ludicrous  confusion 
upon  the  platform  followed  tibis  announcement ; 
but  the  crowd  applauded  so  lustily  that  to  in- 
terfere with  the  nomination  was  next  to  impos- 
sible. To  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment being  movedj  Dick  resumed  the  subject^ 
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and  hmag  q[M>keB  at  soma  Xeagth  upoa  the 
amiable  diffidence — ever  allied  to  talent — which 
the  honourable  young  gentleman  had  exhibited^ 
be  achieved  hie  point  with  the  utmost  success^ 
and  iiutalled  the  young  man,  nolens  volens,  into  a 
chair  which  he  occupied  with  as  much  reluctance 
ai  if  he  had  been  forced  into  Procrustes'  bed.  The 
efforts  which  young  Starchall  made  to  deliver  an 
opening  address,  suitable  to  his  new  and  unex- 
pected sitoation,  were  truly  pitiable.  With  much 
difficolty  he  suficeeded  in  boggling  through  a  few 
disjointed  sentences  of  thanks^  and  having  miser-* 
ahlf  failed  in  the  attempt  to  lug  in  some  portions 
of  the  prepared  epeeoh,  he  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempest  of  half-friendly>  half-ironical  '^  hearj 
heart/' cooghing,  and  applause^  with  which  some 
very  audible  laughing  was  intermingled.  The 
naidea  effort  at  oratory  of  the  Honourable  Augus* 
tiu  Starchall  waa  ''a  dead  failure/'  and  his  si- 
tuation of  chairman  precluded  the  possibility  of 
redeeming  his  bedeviled  character  by  firing  off 
hia  prepared  pocket-pieoe.  It  was  a  mischievous 
revenge  to  which  Pick  had  resorted^  and  Dick 
hinuelf  was  almost  sorry  for  what  had  happened* 
There  est  the  young  man^  the  visible  picture  of 
mortification^  biting  his  lips  with  unnatural 
energy.  His  whole  face>  from  forehead  to  chin, 
from  ear  to  ear,  was  clothed  in  a  flaming  suit  of 
what  Corporal  Buntings  in  the  novel  of  '^  Eugene 
Aram"  calls,  *^  Love's  scarlet  regim^itals."  But 
if  hia  diasppointment  had  been  ten  times  as  great, 
he  had  earned  it  all  by  the  scandalous  indelicacy 
ofhiflSTstematic  aneering  at  our  friend  Dick's 
jttflt  pretensions  to  decency  of  exterior  and  com- 
fori 

The  routine  business  of  the  meeting  having 
Wen  transacted,  Dick  submitted  a  resolution  of 
censure  upon  the  High  Sheriff's  conduct  and 
iaagsage,  which  he  successfully  exposed  in  a 
>peech  which  surpassed  all  his  former  efforts. 
At  every  step  oi  his  progress  he  was  heartily 
cheered.  His  resolution  was  duly  seconded;  but 
the  chairman,  a  first  cousin  of  the  High  Sheriff, 
refaaed  to  propose  it.  Loud  cries  to  have  the 
reaolation  put  from  the  chair,  came  from  every 
^Barter  of  the  meeting.  The  chairman  con* 
nlted  with  his  immediate  friends,  and  remained 
•betinate.  Two  of  these  advisers  made  them- 
selves partieularly  conspicuous  in  their  opposi- 


tion to  Dick's  resolution,  and  one  of  them 
uttered  (loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
meeting)  the  phrase,  '^  Quack  Doctor  /"  The 
other,  with  equal  emphasis,  called  him  "  a  6e«- 
tardir — epithets  which  the  chairman,  forget- 
ful of  his  station,  loudly  and  scornfully  repeated. 
Tremendous  was  the  uproar  which  ,instantane-> 
ously  ensued.  Dick,  who  was  remarkably  well- 
built  and  active,  commenced  a  course  of  corporeal 
infliction  upon  the  three  scions  of  the  aristocracy 
who  had  thus  dishonoured  him.  A  scuffle  ensued  ; 
and,  as  Dick's  adherents  far  outnumbered  those 
of  his  antagonists,  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
aristocratic  party  were  made  to  disappear.  The 
most  cowardly  of  the  clique  were  the  chairman, 
and  the  two  others,  who  had  made  themselves 
most  prominent  in  inflicting  gratuitous  insult. 

Dick  was  unanimously  voted  into  the  chair; 
upon  taking  which^  he  made  a  most  feeling  and 
judicious  speech*  In  alluding,  however,  to  tha 
epithets  with  which  his  name  had  been  coupled, 
he  became  personally  abusive,  as  most  men  un- 
der similar  circumstances  would  have  done:-^ 
"  The  cowardly  rascals  1"  he  exclaimed,  '^  You 
saw  how  they  made  good  their  words !  They 
were  prodigal  of  odious  epithets,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  man  enough  to  withstand  the  ofcjeet  of 
their  venom*  You  saw  how  they  fled-^one  of 
them  like  a  cur,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  ; 
the  other  like  a  rat,  with  his  tail  in  a  trap  ;  and 
the  third  like  a  monkey,  that  never  had  so  much 
as  a  tail  to  boast  of !" 

This  ludicrous  passage  was,  of  course,  cheered 
to  the  echo;  and  the  resolution  condemnatory  of 
the  Sheriff's  conduct  having  been  unanimously 
carried,  and  a  memorial  to  Crovernment  upon  tlia 
subject  agreed  to,  the  meeting  separated,  altar 
giving  three  hearty  cheers  for  Ministers,  and 
three  fox  Dr  Trope. 

Ever  after  this  event,  Dick  was  the  first  poli- 
tical man  in  the  district— ^evated  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies. We  do  not  hold  Dick  excused  for  spoiling 
young  Starchall's  speech ;  but  we  would  have 
every  man  of  aristocratic  pretensions  and 
haughty  demeanour  to  be  warned  by  the  fate  of 
that  hairbrained  young  aspirant  and  his  injudi- 
cious  friends* 
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Tiiiaa  is  no  question  of  greater  importance 
thia  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pamph- 
let now  under  our  oonstderatlon.  It  affects  us 
Ml  only  in  the  most  private  relations  of  domes- 
tic lifiK-in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
*v  property,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  the 
>Mtte  to  be  placed  within  our  reach  when  we 
ttibsrk  in  life— but  it  has  great  political  coase- 
^enees,  which  eonoern  the  welfare,  more  or  less, 

*  Tbi  BIgkt  of  Primofeaitere  «zaaBliied,  in  a  i.etter 
to  i  Phtnd,  ooeaeioiied  by  the  DebaU  ia  the  Houas  of 
Conmont,  April  1^  1836.  Bj  a  Younfer  Brother* 
Lo&flon:  James  RidgWay  K  Soni,  PicadiUy^    1537. 


of  every  class  of  the  community— the  peer  and 
the  peasant,  the  lordly  bishop  and  the  humble 
curate.  It  is  ringular  that  a  question  of  such 
deep  import  to  the  community— one,  moreover, 
which  is  more  or  less  brought  home  to  the  bosoni 
of  nearly  every  member  of  that  numerous  and  in- 
telligent class  who  subsist  by profesrional  labour- 
should  have  so  long  passed  idmost  wholly  without 
notice,  and  that  the  common  law  course  of 
descent  should  have  been  considered  by  many 
as  part  of  the  eourse  of  nature,  and  sanctioned 
by  revelation.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  England,  to^  permit  the  exiitence  tH 
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evils  and  abu&es  which  have  'nothing  to  make 
them  respectable  but  their  antiquity^  to  remain 
in  a  kind  of  hopeless  and  helpless  inactivity ; 
and,  sooner  than  call  upon  the  legislature  to 
remove  them,  to  elude  them  by  what  is  termed 
by  Mr  Bentham  the  art  of  judicial  lying,  and 
^ven  in  some  cases  by  actual  and  direct  perjury. 
The  fiction  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  the  dis- 
gusting absurdity  of  benefit  of  clergy,  have  indeed 
passed  away ;  but  the  laws  respecting  idiocy  and 
deodands  are  still  in  full  force  and  vigour,  and 
their  hard  and  unjust  consequences  are  only 
avoided  by  the  good-natured  and  immoral  laxity 
of  JTirors,  who  prefer  perjury  toiujustice^  and  save 
the  property  of  their  neighbours  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  consciences.  In  England,  sudi  has 
been  the  dread  of  calling  first  principles  in 
question,  that  even  apparent  absurdities  have 
been  assumed  as  such.  We  have  thought  what- 
ever has  been,  has  been  right,  and  have  treated 
with  veneration  and  respect  even  those  sources 
from  which  almost  unmixed  evils  have  for  ages 
flowed  down  upon  the  country.  Among  other 
false  gods  that  we  have  thus  set  up  and  wor. 
shipped,  is  this  monstrous  Juggernaut  of  injustice, 
to  which  but  too  many  among  those  reputed 
most  liberal  still  bow  the  knee  and  offer  human 
victims.  Of  late,  however,  attention  has  been 
more  closely  directed  to  the  subject ;  and,  as  Mr 
Ewart  has  given  notice  that  he  shall  repeat  his 
motion  of  last  session,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  renewed  discussion  will  so  expose  the  im. 
policy  and  monstrous  injustice  of  primogeni- 
ture in  all  its  ramifications  and  bearings,  that 
the  public  will  at  last  pass  sentence  upon  the 
practice,  though  the  law  itself,  with  many  other 
grievances,  must  be  patiently  endured  until  some 
change  take  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Besides  their  natural  antipathy  to  improvement, 
the  Lords  look  upon  primogeniture  as  the  main, 
stay  and  very  foundation  of  their  order. 
.  Mr  £  wart's  motion  did  not  embrace  the  entire 
question.  It  was  limited  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  descent,  which  never  works  but  to  work 
an  injustice ;  and  is  wholly  inoperative,  except  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  mischievous. 
Mr  Ewart  proposed  that,  where  a  person  seised 
of  real  estate  died  intestate,  the  inheritance 
should  be  divided  among  his  children  equally, 
instead  of  falling  wholly  to  the  share  of  the 
eldest.  This  proposal,  so  consonant  to  justice 
and  humanity — ^to  the  moral  duties  of  parents 
towards  their  children — was  opposed  not  only  by 
the  members  of  the  Opposition-^not  only  by  the 
dead-weight  and  leaden  ballast  of  the  House  of 
Commons — not  only  by  the  dense  resisting  me- 
dium of  our  political  system-— but  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  not  only  by  their 
votes,  but  by  their  voices.  To  the  arguments — ^if 
such,  indeed)  they  can  be  called — of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
on  this  occasion,  the  first  ten  pages,  of  this 
pamphlet  are  dedicated — a  labour  which  the 
well-meaniDg  writer  might  have  wlioUy  spared 
himself,  as  the  reaaoniog  which  he  refutes  con- 
tuins  an  ab&urdity  so  apparent  that  he  who  runs 


may  read,  and  carries  with  it  its  own  conpleto 
and  entire  refutation.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  opposition  to  Mr  Ewart's  motion  wu, 
that  the  question  raised  by  him  was  an  abstract 
point ;  and  that,  were  his  proposition  to  be  car- 
ried, it  would  be  wholly  or  nearly  inefficacionsi 
as  intestacy  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  conse- 
quently  little  evil  is  caused  by  the  law  as  it 
stands.  The  first  objection  is  entirely  untrue.  The 
great  and  abstract  question  of  primogeniture— 
if,  indeed,  a  practical  question  of  that  magnitude, 
can,  with  propriety,  be  called  abstract — was  not 
raised  by  Mr  Ewart.  The  second  objection  it 
wholly  and  palpably  absurd.  Be  the  cases  fev 
or  many  in  which  intestacy  occurs,  they  are  the 
only  cases  in  which  the  law  of  primogeniture 
operates.  The  evil  in  those  cases  is  admitted. 
If  they  are  few,  the  change  must  be  too  small 
to  do  harm.  If  many,  they  are  then  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  set  the  legislature  in  motioa  to 
prevent  them.  But,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  rarity  of  cases  of  intestacy,  and  the 
consequent  minuteness  of  the  evil  occasioned  by 
it,  yet  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  raritf 
in  this  case.  Mr  Ewart^ calls  upon  the  legislature 
not  to  enact  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  an  acci- 
dental and  casual  evil,  but  to  change  an  unjust 
law,  which,  of  itself,  occasions  the  evil ;  and  to 
remove  an  anomaly  in  our  code  which  compels  a 
man,  when  living,  to  support  his  infant  offspring, 
but  may  cause  him,  against  his  wishes,  his  inten. 
tion,  and  his  duty,  to  throw  him  on  tite  parish 
at  his  decease.  Well,  indeed »  may  our  author 
style  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion,  **  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes;"  and  veU, 
indeed,  may  he  express  his  astonishihent  that 
men  of  aclcnowledged  ability  should  have  uttered 
them. 

But  was  the  opposition  really  made  to  Mr 
Ewart's  motion?    Just,  reasonable,  and  neces- 
sary, that  measure  was  too  limited  in  its  extent 
and  operation  to  incur  an  opposition  so  decided 
for  its  own  sake.    If  we  consider  it  as  a  resist- 
ance in  limine  to  a  change  in  the  jpractiee  of 
primogeniture,  we  may  then  better  understand 
the  nature  and  causes  of  this  opposition,  and 
may  account,  in  some  degree  at  least,  for  the 
inconsistencies  into  which  Mr  Ewart's  opponents 
have  been  betrayed.      We  can  conceive  that 
Lord  John  Russell,  though  he  has  successivelr 
vanquished  many  of  the  prejudices  incident  to 
his  birth,  and  has  earned  for  himself  a  brighter 
lustre  than  descent  could  confer  upon  him,  mar 
still  cling  with  veneration  to  what  he  believes 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  wlvich  the  house  of  Russell  has  long 
so  adorned;  and  may  scruple  to  break  ground, 
even  at  a  remote  distance,  against  the  venerable 
fortress  of  hereditary  rank.     We  can  imagine, 
too,  how  the  Attorney-General,  who,  like  Ban- 
quO)  shall  get  '*  Lords,"  though  he  be  none,  may 
hesitate  to*  endanger  the  order  in  which  his  pos^ 
terity  will  he  numbered.    With  considerations 
like  these,  they  view  the  subject  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  have  committed  the  error  of  defending 
with  too  great  pertinacity  the  most  unttnalle 
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outwerk  of  a  position  not  tenable  itself;  and  have 
thus  given  the  advantage  to  their  opponents  in 
this  attack  upon  what^  though  itself  absurd  and 
misdiievoas^  is  not  so  palpably  bad  as  that  which 
Mr  Evart  seeks  to  remedy. 

Onr  author  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
cases  of  intestacy  are  by  no  me^ns  so  rare  as  is 
commonly  supposed^  and  to  shew  that^  however 
suited  to  the  wealthy^  the  present  law  is  produc- 
tive of  frequent  misery  among  the  poorer  classes. 

He  then  examines  an  assertion  contained  in 
the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that — "  If 
the  House  agreed  with  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  London,  in  declaring  the  existing  law 
of  descent  of  property  to  the  eldest  son  an  in- 
ju^ice,  U  would  be  obHged,  09  a  consequence,  to 
do  ikmi  which  the  French  people  had  compelled 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputiee  to  do^-^namely, 
to  paee  a  law  taking  away  the  power  of  committing 
nieh  injueiiee,'  or,  in  other  wordh,  to  determine 
that,  where  a  man  had  a  certain  n^umher  0^  children 
and  a  certain  amount  of  property,  he  should  not 
give  a  larger  portion  to  one  ^an  another,  but  die-^ 
tribute  equally,  according  to  the  laws  of  justice"'— * 
(P.  17.)  Our  author  points  out  how  entirely  illo- 
gical is  the  noble  Lord's  deduction,  and  shews,  by 
the  examples  of  other  countries,  that  perfect 
freedom  of  disposition  by  the  parent,  and  even 
the  existence  of  entails,  is  compatible  with  equal 
partibility  in  cases  of  intestacy.  Indeed,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  look  abroad  for  instances.  The 
common  law  of  Kent,  where  all  sons  inherit,  to 
the  exclusion,  however,  of  females,  and  numer- 
ous copyhold  manors  throughout  £ngland,  where 
gavelkind  prevails,  are  practical  refutations  of 
the  noble  Lord's  assertion,  no  less  cogent  and 
powerful  than  the  settlements  which  are  daily 
made  of  personal  estate,  giving  the  same  undue 
and  unnatural  preference  to  the  eldest  son  which 
the  law  has  given  in  the  descent  of  freeholds. 

Lord  John  Russell,  indeed,  slightly  hints  at  the 
bearing  of  the  motion  on  the  question  of  primo- 
geniture in  general ;  but  it  is  by  Mr  Tooke,  an 
attorney,  that  the  broad  ground  is  stated. 

^'  This,"  said  that  learned  gentleman,  *'  was  a 
question  involving'  one  of  the  fundamental  bul- 
warks of  the  constitution  and  stability  of  the 
country,  extending  to  the  total  destruction  of 
that  fair  and  reasonable  influence  which  the 
property  and  aristocracy  of  the  country  was 
allowed  to  possess.  He  called  upon  the  House, 
therefore,  to  interpose  against  the  very  initia- 
tory step  of  such  a  measure  as  the  present,  and 
not  allow  it  to  be  brought  even  to  a  second  read- 
ing I"— Pp.  24,  25. 

Here  is  the  general  question  of  the  expediency 
of  primogeniture  opened,  and  the  broad  ground 
upon  which  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Attorney- 
General  might,  without  inconsistency,  have  made 
their  stand,  stated  openly  and  fairly.  With  this 
broad  question  our  author  does  not  venture  to 
grapple,  but  confines  himself  to  the  effects  of 
Mr  Ewart's  proposaL  He  considers,  it  is  true, 
at  some  length  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  the 
immediate  object  of  a  law  to  some  supposed 
remote  political  object  'to  be  attained  by  it ; 


the  propriety,  in  short,  of  prescribing,  as  a 
remedy  for  a  particular  disorder,  that  by 
which  it  may  be  aggravated  instead  of  relieved  ; 
and  pleading  as  an  apology,  that,  though  the 
cough  or  fever  for  which  the  physician  was 
called  in,  may  be  rendered  incurable,  the  general 
system  of  the  patient  may  be  improved.  We 
apprehend  that  the  shorter  and  more  satisfactory 
course  would  have  been,  to  have  at  onoe  taken 
the  **  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  to  have  denied  the 
supposed  advantages  of  primogeniture,  the  sup-, 
posed  beneficial  effects  of  Mr  Tooke's  nostrum. 
Oar  author  does  indeed  point  out  the  evils  pro. 
duced  by  it  in  private  families,  and  shews  oa 
this  ground  strong  and  cogent  reasons  against  it, 
sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  persons. 
We  regret  that  he  has  not  thought  it  within  the 
scope  of  his  design^  to  point  out  the  strong  poll, 
tical  objections  which  exist  to  primogeniture,  and 
the  absolute  falsehood  of  its  supposed  benefits. 
When  we  read  the  title  of  the  work,  we  hoped 
that  we  should  have  seen  the  weak  and  absurd 
arguments  of  Paley  held  up  to^  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, and  the  monstrous  fallacies  of  Burke  on 
the  artificial  accumulation  of  real  property  ex. 
amined  and  exposed ;  that  we  should  have  been 
presented  with  a  succinct  history  of  the  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  primogeniture  throughout 
great  part  of  Europe;  that  we  should  have  seen  it 
traced  upwards  to  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
times  of  military  tenures  and  rural  slavery; 
and  that,  when  the  veneration  with  which  the 
practice  has  so  long  been  regarded  was  removed, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  given 
birth  to  it,  its  effects  on  our  political  system 
would  have  been  sketched  out ;  and  that  most 
false  of  all  false  positions,  that  an  aristocracy  is 
the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  treated  as  it  de* 
serves.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  one  of  the 
supposed  benefits  of  primogeniture,  which  may 
not  be  proved  to  be  an  evil.  How  true  is  the 
saying,  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief  1 
Human  nature  is  alike  in  all  ranks.  The 
labourer  will  hardly  work  without  the  excite, 
ment  of  necessity ;  and  we  must  not  expect  great 
exertions  from  those  whose  circumstances  place, 
them  at  once  in  affluence;  nor  that  those  on  whom 
distinction  has  been  conferred  by  the  mere  accident 
of  birth,  will  labour  to  deserve  it.*  The  mainten. 
ance  of  one  class  in  idleness  is  almost  synonymous 
with  their  maintenance  in  vice.  The  existence 
of  this  in  one  class  gives  opportunities  and 
temptations  to  its  practice  in  others :  gambling 
and  horse.racing,  the  pastimes  of  the  peerage, 
have  their  charms  too  for  the  groom  'prentice  boy^ 
The  keeping  up  of  great  families,  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  one  of  the  main  ends 
of  primogeniture,  is,  in  fact,  but  a  minor  instance 
of  the  hereditary  castes  and  offices  which  exist  in 
India.  By  this,  the  supply  of  our  army  and  navy 
is  restricted  to  a  few  favoured  families,  to  whom 
the  church  also  is  devoted ;  and  we  are  thus  not 
only  saddled  with  the  maintenance— by  silly,  un* 
meaning  places  at  court,  pensions,  sinecures, 
and  commissions-— of  the  scions  of  noble  and 
illustrious  house^',  but  we  are  forbidden  to  di^ 
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inta  th»t  unexplored  miaa  of  Utent  traasure  to 
ba  found  among  the  maeaea  of  our  populatioUi 
and  deprived  of  the  ■ervioet  of  thousands  who^ 
but  for  the  artificial  difficulties  thus  placed  in 
.their  path>  would  oonttantly  rise  to  consideration 
and  eminence.  The  unnatural  maintenance  of 
a  small  remnant  in  the  highest  rank  and  places 
of  greatest  consideration  in  society,  renders  it 
the  interest  of  those  of  whom  it  is  oomposed  to 
deny  to  those  beneath  them  the  means  of  at- 
taining  the  same  eminence^  and  to  maintain 
Ihem  as  far  as  possible  in  a  state  of  servitude^ 
ignorance^  and  brutality.  To  this  we  may  aa.* 
cribe  the  apathy  or  reluctance  shewn  to  the 
introduction  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  na« 
tional  education-— that  ladder  by  which  the 
foolish  cannot  climb,  that  strainer  which  would 
aweep  down  the  scum  to  the  dregs  of  the  politL* 


oal  vesselj  and  pervit  the  truly  refined  and 
deserving  alone  to  rise  up  to  the  surface.  The 
tendency  of  primogeniture,  like  ii^ustice  of  all 
kinds,  is  to  oheck  the  wholesome  and  natural 
competition  of  individuala  for  pre-eminence  and 
station,  and  to  convert  society,  from  a  dear 
stream  of  running  water,  to  a  stagnant  pool,  with 
weeds  floating  on  the  surface,  into  which,  if  a 
few  clear  bubbles  spring  up  firom  beneath,  they 
are  speedily  assimilated  to  the  superficial  soan 
into  which  they  force  their  way. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limite,  and 
have  now  only  to  express  our  regret  that  our 
author  has  oonflaed  his  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  question  which  least  required  hie  aasisU 
anoe,  and  haa  negleeted  the  eoniideration  of  the 
indirect  but  moat  important  oonaaqmenees  of 
primogenitures 
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'  To  have  made  Goethe  a  great  man,  as  he  tin- 
doubt  edly  was  a  great  poet,  there  was  only  want- 
ing one  circumstance :  that  he  should  have  been 
born  a  Briton,  and  not  a  German — that  he 
should  have  lived  in  London,  and  not  in  Weimar. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Schiller  has  it,  that — 
<*  En  wiiohtt  der  Mensch  nit  seinem  giwerem  Kreise,*^ 
then  the  converse  of  the  maxim  is  also  true, 
that-. 

**  Ksrrow  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the  man 
Is  nanowed  wiih  It'* 

*  Thus,  taking  men  as  men  are  constituted,  it 
might  have  been  most  certainly  predicated,  a 
priori,  that  the  young,  robust  Goethe  of  Frank- 
fort, transplanted  into  the  delicate  glass-house 
of  a  petty  German  court,  at  the  age  of  f^ye- 
and-twenty,  and  there  nursed  and  nurtured  by 
the  smooth  hands  of  princes  and  princesses,  dur- 
ing the  quiet  uniformity  of  an  octogenarian  life— 
must  have  necessarily  degenerated  into  the 
dreaming  phiiosophe,  and  the  curious  artist,  who 
iihrlnks  back  with  an  instinctive  dread  from  the 
Tough  conflicts  and  collisions  of  life.  We  do  not 
mean  here  to  say  anything  against  the  private 
X)t  public  character  of  the  Duke  Charles  Augus- 
tus, or  the  Duchess  Louisa  of  Weimar.  Their 
worth  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  none 
but  a  malicious  person  would  dare  to  spit  a  spot 
of  black  venom  upon  their  pure  vestments ;  but, 
"with  all  their  excellences,  they  belonged  to  the 
t>rder  of  princes ;  and  it  has  always  been  our 
opinion  that  a  prince  is  not  the  highest  style  of 
man,  and  that  a  court  is  not  the  most  fitting 
atmosphere  for  a  poet.  So  long  as  we  hold  this 
t>pinlon,  we  cannot  but  lament  deeply  that 
Goethe  ever  went  to  Weimar ;  and,  after  long 
mnd  patient  study,  we  are  convinced  that  his 
Yesldence  there  acted  most  unfavourably,  not 
Xm\y  upon  his  poetical  activity,  but  upon  what  is, 
fn  our  eyei,  of  more  Importance-^hls  character 
IM  a  man.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  that  some  critics, 
«iore  subtle  than  sound,  set  themselves  to  make 


a  nice  distinction  between  the  character  of  the 
poet  and  the  character  of  the  man.  If  poetry 
be,  as  it  has  been  well  designated,  the  bloeeom 
of  humanity,  it  is  Impossible  that  it  can  be  inde- 
pendent  of  that  root  and  stem  of  human  charac 
ter  from  which  it  springs.  A  recklesa  and 
vicious  man  may,  indeed,  shoot  forth  wild  ara- 
besques of  fancy,  and  make  the  black  atmosphere 
of  his  moral  deformity  resplendent  with  the  me- 
teors of  his  wit ;  but  the  health,  the  dignity, 
the  purity  of  feeling  that  pervades  the  aoni  of 
the  true  poet,  as  from  the  presence  of  an  in. 
dwelling  god,  will  be  sought  for  In  vain.  To 
write  a  heroic  poem,  the  first  great  essential, 
as  Milton  says,  is,  that  yourself  be  a  hero  ;  and 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  truth,  is  to  act 
It — 70/f/y  ^y  'aXfihtav,  as  the  evangelist  ex- 
presses it. 

No  person  can  read  Goethe's  later  works 
without  being  convinced  that  these  remarks 
apply  with  very  great  force  to  him.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  say,  that,  living  in  any  part  of  Ger- 
many, bom,  as  he  was.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  he 
should  ever  turn  out  a  hero  In  the  world  of 
action.  But  there  was  something  sound  and 
healthy,  and  essentially  human,  in  his  '*  Gots  von 
Berllchingen,"  and  others  ofhls  early  works,  wblch 
gave  promise  of  better  things  than  the  **  West- 
Eastern  Divan,"  and  the  second  part  of ''  Faust." 
We  say  better  things^  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  common  sympathies  and  feelings  of  healthy 
humanity ;  for,  so  far  as  mere  luxuriance  of  a 
rich  and  playful  fancy  Is  concerned,  nothina: 
could  be  better  than  the  second  part  of  **  Faust/' 
while  the  "  West-Eastern  Divan'*  is  a  perfect 
harem  of  poetical  voluptuousness,  such  as  an 
Eastern  sultan  might  rejoice  to  have  recourse  to 
when  satiated  with  his  real  one.  But  in  these 
works  we  seek  in  vain  for  anything  strong — any- 
thing energetic— 4Uiythlng  by  wldch  the  whole 
active  man  maybe  steeled  against  the  rude  ineulta. 
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datiaiofliftf.  Compare  the  ^'ProaMthettsVinoiui" 
of  AMchyks  with  th«  second,  or,  if  yuapleeMi  with 
the  fint  pert  of  "  Feast/'  end  you  will  understand 
wkat  we  mean.  Look  at  the  Titan  I    With  what 
oabending  force  of  moral  energy  he  stands  alone 
against  the  whole  host  of  despot  gods,  nursing  a 
bete  of  tyranny  too  deep  to  be  spoken !    See 
vith  what  cslm  disdain  he  rejeote  the  repeated 
io]»pliostieBS  of  Ooean  and  Ocean's  daughters  I 
aod  with  what  an  air  of  eeneoious  superiority  he 
tsru  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  of  Herald  Mer- 
atft  ittbsenrient  minion  of  the  usurped  dynasty 
efOiympttsi     Look  now  at  Faust!    Here  you 
hare  neither  elear  intellect  nor  decided  will« 
Yea  see  a  creature  of  groping  epeeulation  and 
dnaming  mystioism,  suddenly  metamorphoaed 
ieto  a  base  and  degraded  sensualist,  as  irresolute 
in  Mtive  life  as  he  wee  oonfused  and  sceptical  in 
theoreticaL    This  creature  sells  his  soul  to  the 
Devil,  as  it  would  seem,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  he  may  make  use  of  the  daring  hand  of  a 
inpsraatttial  power  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of 
hise,  lensual  pleasures — fruite  which   his  own 
milky  rUlany  had  no  courage  to  pluck.     In  the 
OQtaet  of  his  career,  however,  he  does  at  times 
indicate  the  existence  of  feelings  in  his  bosom 
inch  as  a  noble  and  generous  mind  can  sympa* 
thise  with.    The  prison  scene  with  Margaret  is 
true  to  nature   and  satisfactory  to  our  moral 
NBie*   This  forms  a  worthy  conclusion  to  the 
fint  part  of  the  poem.    But  follow  the  sensualist 
in  his  ripened  career,  and  see  in  what  garb  he 
appears.    He  is  now  the  mere  football  of  whim 
•ndfanoy-->a  thing  not  only  destitute  of  all  energy 
of  character,  but  without  any  diaracter  at  all ; 
a  trifling  plaything  in  the  hand  of  j  a  trifler ;  a 
nap  bubble,  blown  into  existence  by  one  who  has 
the  name  of  a  devil  and  the  nature  of  a  buffoon. 
The  metaphysical  dreamer  is  now  changed*— very 
natorally  perhape^nto  a  child,  and,  like  a  child, 
Amosed  with  vulgar  harlequinadlng  shows  and 
^P^7  juggleries  of  fire  and  water.    The  loves 
of  the  sensualiet  are  now  become  as  unsubstantial 
Bi  himself— 4he  phantom  ifdaiXoy  of  an  ancient 
^sUeresB  must  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a 
iBodem  libertine ;  and,  to  crown  all,  this  most 
f9e^9rM  of  all  sensualists  is  serenaded  into 
Heaven  by  the  liltings  of  a  few  boys,  for  no  other 
Kason  that  we  can  see  than  because  he  has 
neither  strength,  nor  stuff,  nor  spirit  enough  to 
be  a  proper  inmate  of  Hell. 

Ifc  is  not  our  intention  to  fbUow  out  these  re- 
feiarks-His  might  easily  be  done-^y  an  examin- 
tlioa  of  the  whole  series  of  Goethe's  works.  Let 
titis  one  instance  suffice  to  shew,  that  whoever 
viihes  to  train  his  mind  to  manly  enei*gy  and 
isdepeadence  ef  character,  must  seek  it  in  some 
AvaUr  of  "  the  divine"  very  different  Arom 
'ohann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  In  a  work,  for 
inataoce,  of  Qoetbian  memorabilia  which  has 
lately  appeared,*  we  find  the  following  specimen 
of  very  flimsy  critical  sophistry,  to  prove  .that 
^e  ideas  of  **  fatherland"  and  "  patriotism*'  are 

**  Getprache  mit  Goethe,  in  den  letstm  Jahren  eeinee 
UbcnaTonJohaSB Peter Eekermami.    Leipzig;    1836. 


no  parts  of  a  poet's  universal  heritage,  and  that 
the  true  "  artist"  must  necessarily  freese  up  his 
human  feelings  against  all  sympathy  with  the 
great  political  regenerations  of  his  species  :— 

^*  It  is  affectation  in  us  moderns,"  said  Goethe, 
speaking  of  the  celebrated  destiny-tragedians, 
"  to  bring  the  old  Greek  iden  of  Fate  upon  the 
stage*  We  would  do  better  to  say,  with  Napo«* 
leon— Politics  is  fate*  But  let  us  beware  how  we 
say,  with  our  most  recent  literary  men,  that 
politics  is  poetry,  or  that  polttics  is,  in  any  re* 
spect,  a  proper  subject  for  poetry.  The  English 
poet  Thomson  wrote  a  very  good  poem  on  '  The 
Seaeons,'  but  a  very  bad  poem  on  *  Liberty  ;'  and 
this  not  from  any  want  of  poetry  in  the  poet^ 
but  from  a  want  of  poetry  in  his  subject. 

''As  soon  as  a  poet  becomes  a  politician,  he  must 
necessarily  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
party ;  and  as  soon  as  he  does  tills,  he  is  IfMt  for 
ever  as  a  poet ;  he  must  forego  for  ever  his  fine 
bird's  eye  view  of  human  affairs,  and  draw  over 
head  and  ears  the  c^  of  narrowness  and  of  blind 
party  hate. 

.  ''  A  poet  will,  as  a  man  and  e  citisen,  lov«  his 
fatherland;  but  the  proper  fatherland  of  his 
poetical  activity  is  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautiful  that  is  confined  to  no  geographical 
province,  but  waits  everywhere  throughout  the 
wide  universe  for  the  poet's  appropriation.  Here- 
in the  son  of  the  muse  is  like  the  eagle,  who 
hovers  with  free  glance  over  many  lands,  and  to 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this 
hare  that  he  is  about  to  make  his  prey,  runs 
over  Prussian  or  Saxon  ground. 

"  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
fine-sounding  phrases — Love  your  country — ^Be 
an  active  patriot«-<>and  so  forth  ?  If  a  poet  has 
been  earnestly  occupied  during  a  long  life  in 
combating  pernicious  prejudices,  clearing  up 
misty  views,  purifying  the  taste  and  ennobling 
the  intellect  of  his  people,  in  what  way  better 
than  this  can  he  shew  himself  a  true  and  a  zeal* 
ous  patriot  ?  To  demand  anything  more  of  a 
poet  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  as  to  demand 
of  the  head  of  a  regiment  that  he  should  busy 
himself  with  modern  revolutions,  and,  in  the  heat 
of  his  political  seal,  become  indifferent  to  the 
condition  and  discipline  of  his  corps.  Bui  th§ 
fatherland  of  a  true  officer  of  the  army  «t  hie 
regiment,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  in  which 
he  can  diew  his  love  for  that  fatherland,  is  by 
attending  to  the  state  of  his  battalions,  and  keep* 
ing  them  in  active  readiness  for  the  service  of 
their  country  whenever  it  shall  stand  in  need  of 
their  services. 

''I  hate  all  bungling  intsrference  in  foreign 
matters  as  I  hate  sin,  and  most  of  all  do  I  hate 
all  bungling  interference  with  matters  of  state, 
whereby  thousands  and  millions  of  a  people  have 
been  ruined. 

'*  It  Is  not  my  fashion  to  concern  myself  much 
about  what  other  people  say  about  me ;  but  I 
have  ears,  and  1  know  very  well  what  a  certaift 
set  of  young  literateurs  have  been  lately  philip* 
piaing  against  me.  Though  I  have  worked  like 
a  slave  all  my  life  long,  and  done  ever3rthing  in 
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my  power>  within  my  own  proper  province  of  art^ 
to  benefit  my  country^  yet  these  gentlemen 
count  all  my  exertions  as  worse  than  nothings 
and  vanity^  because  I  have  always  considered  it 
beneath  me  to  identify  myself  with  a  political 
party.  To  please  such  critics^  I  must  have  be- 
come a  member  of  a  Jacobin  club,  and  preached 
blood  and  murder !  But  I  will  not  speak  another 
word  on  this  miserable  theme,  lest  I  should  my- 
self lose  my  reason  in  attempting  to  inoculate 
reason  into  that  which  is  essentially  unreason- 
able." 

NoWj  this  whole  passage  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted at  lengthy  is  a  specimen  of  as  glaring 
one^iidedness  as  we,  who  are  no  believers  in  the 
many-Hded  universality  of  the  Weunarian  bard 
could  have  happily  stumbled  upon.  It  contains 
two  propositions  equally  false  and  equally  emas- 
culate. The  first  proposition  here  openly  ex- 
pressed is,  that  a  poet  should  not  only  seclude 
himself  from  all  share  in  the  active  business  of 
life,  but  also  keep  his  mind  from  any  fellow- 
feeling  or  warm  brotherly  sympathy  with  poli- 
tical changes.  The  second  proposition,  which  is 
covertly  implied  in  this  passage,  is,  that  a 
poet,  if  he  allows  his  mind  to  think  upon  poli- 
tical subjects  at  all,  must  necessarily  espouse 
the  weak  and  milky  tenets  of  Toryism.  Per. 
haps  these  two  propositions,  though  different 
in  the  form  of  words,  are  not  substantially 
distinct ;  for  no  man  who  has  looked  with  an 
eye  of  common  discernment  into  the  character  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  political  parties  are 
composed,  can  have  failed  to  observe,  that,  where- 
ever  a  man  is  weak,  timid,  irresolute,  and,  as 
it  were  a  cipher  in  political  sentiment,  that  man 
will  be  found,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  skulking  in 
the  defeated  rear  of  Toryism.  To  say  that  a 
man  has  no  politics,  is,  accordingly,  practically 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  a  Conservative. 
And,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  remark,  we 
find  that  Goethe,  though  he  constantly  gave 
himself  out  as  a  man  of  no  political  party,  was, 
nevertheless,  at  soul  and  bottom,  a  Conserva- 
tive ;  and  we  find  him  upon  all  occasions  preach- 
ing Tory  doctrines,  and  looking  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  noble  band  of  patriot  poets  whom 
he  saw  rising  up  in  Swabia: — "  Mark  me,"  said 
he  to  Eckermann* — "  Uhland  is  ruined  for  ever. 
The  politician  will  swallow  up  the  poet ;  for  to 
live  in  daily  conflict  and  ferment  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  tendeh  nature  of  a  poet." 
This  speech  is  worth  remembering.  With  Goethe 
the  poet  is  nothing  but  an  eye,  lined  with  a  most 
exquisitely  sensitive  retina,  upon  which  the  mul- 
tifarious pictures  of  nature  and  art  play  their 
most  whimsical  and  planless  dance.  The  ''  artist" 
may  look,  but  he  may  not  strike.  No  matter 
what  scenes  of  injustice  and  oppression  may  be 
enacted  before  him — he  is  not  supposed  to  have 
human  blood  or  human  feelings ;  and  where  a 
vulgar  man  would  raise  his  sword  and  smite  a 
tyrant,  he  pulls  out  his  pencil  and  sketches  a 
few  traits  in  the  character  of  an  Oriental  despot. 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  359,  immediately  After  our  former  quota* 
tioib 


But  he  is  not  even  allowed  this  privflege.  His 
^'  nature"  is  too  ''  tender"  to  stand  the  mbs  and 
collisions  of  common  life;  he  must  creep  into 
his  study,  and  peruse  Greek  cameos  and  Chinese 
romances.  If  Goethe  himself  is  to  be  held  up 
as  the  beau-ideal  of  the  poetical  character,  then 
in  the  true  poet  we  must  always  find  "  a  most 
sensitive  shrinking  from  all  intense  impreaaioni^ 
which,  by  every  means,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life,  he  seeks  to  ward  off  £pom 
himself.*'*  The  learned  Goethiaa  memorialist 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  theee  last  words, 
deduces  this  laudable  peculiarity  of  character 
from  Goethe's  mother ;  and  Mrs  Austin  labours 
to  shew,  in  a  note,  that  the  most  distingaiahed 
men  in  this  country,  as  in  Germany,  have  derived 
their  most  distinguished  qualities  from  their 
mothers.  This  may  be  in  some  cases;  but  the 
instance  of  Croethe  is  peculiarly  unfortunate-^for 
that  quality  of  mind  which  he  is  said  to  have 
derived  from  his  mother,  is  a  weakneaa  rather 
than  an  excellence,  and  precisely  such  a  weak- 
ness as,  in  nervous  and  sensitive  woman,  ia  most 
common.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  go  a 
certain  length  with  that  stout  anti-Goethian 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  and  to  say  that  there  is 
something  weak  and  effeminate  about  Groethe  s 
whole  genius.  At  all  events,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  he  should  have  whipped  up  his 
voluptuous  Faust  into  a  heaven  principally  com- 
posed of  women,  and  that  he  should  have  diosen 
to  conclude  his  last  and  greatest  work  with  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  ''  eternally  female."  "h 

The  arguments  by  which  Goethe  has  chosen  to 
defend  his  political  indifference,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  his  indolent  Conservatism,  are  not 
worth  serious  refutation.  If  a  soldier,  like  a 
lawyer,  is  too  often  a  mere  machine,  this  can  be 
no  reason  why  a  poet  should  be  so.  Poetry^  in- 
deed, is  no  separate  profession,  like  law,  theology, 
medicine,  or  soldiership.  Its  voice  is  neither 
the  voice  of  the  bar,  nor  the  voice  of  the  pulpit^ 
nor  the  voice  of  the  cannon ;  but  it  is  emphati- 
caUy  the  voice  of  man.  If,  indeed,  it  were  the 
sole  province  of  the  artist  to  decorate  the  palaces 
of  the  great  with  the  playful  sports  of  a  trifling 
fancy^if  it  were  the  sole  province  of  the  poet  to 
be  the  rh3rming  herald  of  courtly  feasts  and  mas- 
querades—-in  this  case,  poetry  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  profession.  Jiving  apart  from 
the  serious  interests,  from  the  stirring  hopes  and 
fears  of  human  life.  But,  is  it  not  plain  that  the 
bard  divine  is  thus  sunk  into  something  little 
more  dignified  than  a  court  buffoon,  and  the 
'^  maker,"  the  creator  of  shapes  and  thoughts 
Heaven-pointing,  becomes  a  mere  carver  and 
gilder  to  an  earthly  majesty?  Such  unworthy 
thoughts  of  poets  and  poetry,  we  cannot  enter- 
tain. The  true  artist  is  a  patriot,  not  merely  by 
turning  his  verses  and  mixing  his  colours,  but  by 
feeling,  and  acting,  and  writing,  as  a  patriot 

*  Palk  on  Goethe.     Mrs  Auitin.    Vol.  i  p.  1. 
-f  <<  Das  unbeichreibUche 

Hier  wird*!  gethsn, 

Das  ewig  weiblicUe 

Zieht  uiis  liican  V'-'-'Sccond  Pi  rl  0j  JFausU 
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ought  to  feel^  and  to  write^  and.  to  act*  He  may 
not^  on  all  occasions,  be  a  soldier,  while  he  is  a 
nnger— though  Komer  was  so,  and  so  was  Dante ; 
but  he  will  always  cherish,  in  his  heart,  a  warm, 
glowing  sympathy  with  the  political  and  religious 
condition  of  his  fatherland.  The  only  subject  of 
his  theme  is  humanity,  pure  and  noble  humanity ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  ever  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  advancement  and  amelioration  of  his 
race.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  ''the  impartial  spec- 
tetor/'much  less  is  he  allowed  to  be  the  indifferent 
sceptic.  If  man,  and  man's  life,  be  nothing  else  to 
him  than  the  hubbub  of  a  fair,  and  the  juggling 
of  a  mountebank,  he  deserves  no  longer  the 
»acred  name  of  a  bard.  The  limbs  and  outward 
flourishes  may  remain ;  but  the  soul,  the  vital 
prindple,  is  gone.  The  sermon  is  ingenious  and 
eloquent,  but  it  hath  no  unction  from  above — 
IsTftel  is  still  Israel,  but  the  glory  is  departed 
from  the  midst  of  it. 

We  have  said  that  Goethe  was  a  Tory.  It  is 
not  merely  in  literary  matters  that  he  throws  off 
the  mask  of  pretended  political  indifference, 
and  shews  the  old  German  aristocrat  in  all  his 
narrowness  and  in  all  his  coldness.  We  have 
also  his  recorded  opinions  on  the  important  sub- 
jects of  the  Slave-Trade,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
&c. ;  and  on  these  subjects  his  mind,  which  has 
been  so  often  compared  to  a  mirror  of  universal 
nature,  becomes,  without  effort,  the  mirror  of 
▼ulgarest  English  Toryism.  In  his  "  Walpurgis 
Night's  Dream,"  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  Nico- 
lai's  Jesuitical  apprehensions ;  and  he  spared  not 
big  wit  upon  the  "inquisitive  traveller,"  who 
walked  with  "  stiff  and  measured  paces"  through 
the  motley  hubbub  of  the  Brocken ;  but,  in  his 
latter  years,  the  cry  of  '*  No  Popery !"  seems  to 
have  been  potent  in  working  even  upon  his  scep- 
tical ears;  and,  on  the  3d  April  1889,  when  the 
Emancipation  question  was  agitated  in  England, 
we  find  him  lecturing  honest  Eckermann  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Mlth  the  Catholics^  all  precautions  are  in 
vain.  The  Papal  chair  has  interests  to  advance, 
of  which  we  have  no  conception,  and  means, 
moreover,  to  work  its  own  ends  in  quiet,  of  which 
we  Protestants  cannot  even  dream'.  Were  I  at 
tbis  moment  in  the  British  Parliament,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  oppose  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
bat  I  would  desire  my  words  to  be  protocolled, 
that  note  might  be  taken  of  them  when  the  head 
of  the  first  Protestant  should  fall  by  the  voice  of 
»  Catholic." 

On  the  7th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  we  find 
him  returning  to  the  same  theme  : — "  We  learn 
much,"  said  he,  ''  from  this  business  of  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  the  matter  is  far  too  compli- 
cated for  a  foreigner  altogether  to  see  through. 
So  much,  however,  seems  plain,  that  Ireland 
labours  under  evils  that  no  emancipation  can 
mre.  It  was  formerly  bad  enough  that  Ireland 
offered  so  much  by  itself;  but  the  evil  is  now 
worse  when  England  is  drawn  into  the  net  along 
with  it.  This  is  the  serious  point  in  the  matter. 
Far  it  it  altogether  impossible  to  put  any  trust  in 
the  Catholies,     We  s^e  what  an  evil  case  the 


wretched  two  million^  of  Protestants  have  been 
in,  in  contest  with  the  five  millions  of  Catholics ; 
and  the  poor  Protestant  farmers  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  surrounded  by  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, have  been  oppressed,  and  tormented,  and 
persecuted  in  every  possible  way.  The  Catholics 
never  agree  among  themselves;  but  they  are 
willing  to  forget  their  most  bitter  feuds  when  a 
crusade  is  to  be  made  against  Protestantism. 
They  are  like  a  rabble  of  dogs,  whose  sport  it  is 
to  bite  one  another;  but,  as  soon  as  a  stag  appears, 
they  join  heartily  in  a  common  pursuit,  and  exult 
in  the  ruin  of  a  common  prey." 

More  lamentable  derangement  of  judgment 
than  these  extracts  exhibit — and  that  too  in  a 
man  who  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellectual 
vision — ^it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  encounter. 
So  far  as  our  observation  has  hitherto  gone,  it  is 
only  in  Britain  that  Catholic  Emancipation  has 
ever  been  made  a  question  ;  the  ^^  impartial 
spectator"  abroad,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  haa 
generally  seen,  without  any  difficulty,  through 
the  flimsy  webs  of  political  reasonings,  whose 
substance  is  sophistry,  and  whose  mother  is 
sheerest  selfishness.  But  through  these  webs, 
Goethe — ^the  universal,  the  many-sided,  the  pro- 
phetic, Goethe— could  not  see.  The  mist  of 
Court-Toryism  was  before  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  no  Minerva  at  hand  to  remove  it.  Let  other 
thinkers  look  and  learn.  Let  them  not  make 
their  abode  in  palaces,  neither  put  their  trust 
in  princes. 

We  have  expressed,  in  language  sufficiently 
strong,  our  own  views  with  regard  to  that  state 
of  contemplative  quietism  and  passionless  scep- 
ticism, in  which,  according  to  Goethe's  doctrine, 
''the  tender  nature  of  a  poet"  ought  to  be 
nursed.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject 
without  adding  to  our  humble  opinion  the  weight 
and  authority  of  such  a  name  as  John  Gottfried 
Herder.  This  man  was  of  a  nature  more  tender 
and  more  sensitive  than  either  Goethe  himself, 
or  the  beau-ideal  of  poetical  sensibility  that  we 
have  seen  him  set  up ;  but  this  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  his  constitution  he  did  not  nourish,  and 
fondle,  and  fold  in  a  blanket,  like  a  sick  child; 
but  he  sent  forth  its  sympathetic  feelers  into 
every  path  and  recess  of  human  existence.  Let 
us  hear  how  this  truly  great  man  estimated 
Goethe's  boasted  ''  equipoise  of  the  soul,"  and 
what  he  thought  of  the  import  and  significance 
of  that  mystic  syllable  ART — ^the  sacred  OM  of 
Germanic  Brahmism,  which  Goethe  was  con- 
tinually repeating : — 

«  All  that  is  very  well,"  said  Herder;*  " but 
whether  man  here  below  ought  to  ascend  into 
that  region  where  fictitious  and  real  life  become 
one  to  his  perception — where  he  loses  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  though  not  that  of  artist — where  the 
light  shines,  but  does  not  warm  or  quicken; 
and  whether  the  adoption  of  these  maxims  would 
not  lead  to  a  general  want  of  character — ^is  another 
question. 

''We  must  not  contest  with  the  gods  their 

•  Mrs  Austin,  vol.  II.,  p.  31. 
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86ats  of  eternal  tranquillity.  They  may  regard 
all  that  passes  on  this  earth  as  a  game  fore- 
ordered  hy  them.  But  man,  snhject  to  all 
human  necessities  and  frailties,  ought  not  to  he 
amused  hy  any  painted  drop-scene.  He  ought 
to  retain  that  holy  eame9tne9s  without  which  art 
degenerates  at  laet  into  mere  Juggling  and  buf- 
fbonery.  Play — ^for  ever  play.  Sophocles  did  not 
play — iBschyluB  still  less.  These  are  all  inven- 
tions of  modem  times,  which  are  little  or  nothing 
worth.  David  sang  hymns  of  bolder  flight  than 
even  Pindar,  and  governed  a  kingdom  to  boot. 
\Vliat  do  you  govern  ^  It  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy that  you  should  examine  (or,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  make  yourselves  masters  of) 
all,  from  the  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — every  phenomenon 
and  vuriety  of  nature;  only,  you  ought  not, 
meanwhile,  to  lose  sight  of  man,  the  crown  of 
all  phenomena  in  his  moral,  inborn  greatness. 

*'  When  I  think  of  Nero,  how  he  set  Rome 
on  fire,  and  touched  the  lyre  while  he  g^zed  on 
the  conflagration-— ay,  he  too  played  ! — ^it  is  a 
splendid  picture !  What  does  it  signify  to  Nero's 
architect,  that  women  and  children  shed  tears 
of  desolation  over  their  burning  city  }  That  is 
an  old  story.  He,  for  his  part,  draws  the  plan 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Rome  ;  and,  if  his  drawing 
looks  well  on  paper,  and  does  not  get  rubbed 
out,  that  is  all  he  cares  about.  All  will  be  ex- 
ecuted '  in  an  improved  taste,'  and  people  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  the  world's  master  for  bringing 
about  such  a  reform.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
pictured  and  a  real  Rome.  The  difference  is 
not  so  great.  We  are  artists,  gods,  Neroes;  and 
be  we  how  we  may,  or  what  we  may,  we  are 
always  right : — 

**  *  Denn  Recht  hat  jeder  elgene  Charakter 
£t  gibt  keiB  Unlecht  all  den  Widenprach.;  "* 

The  manly  sarcasm  of  this  passage  must  have 
had  some  effect  on  Goethe,  if  anything  could ; 
but  Nature,  as  Horace  says,  cannot  be  driven 
out  by  a  pitchfork ;  and  Goethe  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  the  same  trifling,  indifferent 
artiet,  that  Herder  had  known  him  when  a 
student  at  Strasburg,  '^  Goethe,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  written  about  that  period,  ''  is  really  a 
good  man ;  but  he  is  too  easy  and  too  trifling, 
and  on  this  point  I  never  give  him  any  rest." 
How  thoroughly  Herder  here  saw  through 
Goethe's  character,  is  manifest  from  almost 
every  page  of  the  poet's  future  works.  The 
want  of  that  "  holy  earnestness  without  which 
art  degenerates  at  last  into  mere  juggling  and 
buffoonery,"  offends  us  in  many  parts  even  of  his 
more  serious  works,  (as  in  the  first  part  of 
*«  Faust,")  but  is  particularly  felt  in  such  of  his 
later  works  as  have  a  more  direct  reference  to 
the  living  world  and  its  living  history.  None 
of  the  mighty  movements  of  time  that  propel 
the  vessel  of  humanity  towards  its  destined 
haven,  can  move  him  to  send  forth  one  horn 

from  the  shell  of  artistical  self-satisfaction  in 

■^  —  ■■■        1^ 

*  All  thinct  that  live  oonntttnt  with  thennlnti 
Are  right ;  and  nature  knows  one  only  wrong--* 
A  jarring  lonl  tbat{contradicta  Ittclf. 


Which  he  reposes :  the  roar  of  palriode  eunon, 

and  the  shout  of  a  nation's  triumph,  are  orally 

unheard;  and  to  every  prophet  of  Chnroh^er 

State,  whose  voice  proclaims  the  advent  of  a 

new  era  in  the  great  history  of  human  advance. 

ment,'he  says,  with  the  rude  soldier  la  hia  own 

puppet  play : — 

<<  And  yet,  with  all  yovr  fhoitly  sshsaMs 
And  hiff  h  •faagsUsiaff  thsmci^ 
Eaeh  man  lives  on  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  wone  nor  better,  ae  best  he  may.**" 

The  sentiment  conveyed  in  these    linea    is 
neither  more^nor^less^than  that  ^hopeless  scepti- 
cism in  human  nature,  which  is  the  essence  of 
philosophical,  as  distinguished  from  merely  tra- 
ditionary and   consuetudinary  Toryism.    It  is 
that  want  of  faith  in  man,  without  wbich-~how- 
ever  our  theologians  may  at  times  overlook  it — 
any  real,  profitable,  edifying^t^ft  in  God  ia  im« 
possible.    It  is  the  *'  live  and  let  live"  principle 
with  which  the  grandsons  of  Luther  had  atill 
bent  the  knee  bejfbre  a  Pope,  and  the  free  men 
of  Gaul  still  worshipped  the  gilded  Dagon  of  the 
old  noble8se%     Goethe,  indeed,  was  a  most  faith- 
ful worshipper  of  that  Dagon,  as  his  Campaign 
in  1792,  and  other  of  his  works,  bear  witness; 
and  as  to  Martin  Luther  and  the  glorious  Reform, 
ation,  notwithstanding  the  specimens  of  anti- 
Catholicism  which  we  have  above  given  from 
Eckermann's  conversations,  the  poet  of  Faust 
had  truly  much  less  sympathy  with  the  energy 
of  Protestantism  than  with  the  repose  of  Catho. 
liclsm ;  and  we  have  no  cause  to  be  surprised 
when  Falk  informs  us  that  "  Such  charactera  as 
Luther  and  Coriolanus  excited  in  him  a  kind  of 
uncomfortable  feeling,  which  could  be  aatiafac- 
torily  explained   only  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
their  natures  stood  in  a  myeterioue  sort  of  oppo- 
sition with  his  ?"*     With  all  deference,  we  see 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  matter.    Energy,  en« 
thusiasm,  and,  above  all,  moral  earnestness,  were 
elements  in  which  Luther's  character  wonder- 
fully excelled,   and  Goethe's  was  as  wonder- 
fully defective.    Hence  the  aversion  to  Luther  ; 
and  hence  that  offensive  trifling  and  playing  with 
serious  subjects,    from    which    none,  even   of 
Goethe's  greatest  admirers,  have  been  able  sue- 
cessfully  to  vindicate  him.    It  is  of  no  use  here 
to  mystify  our  clear  English  senses  with  some 
foreign  prate  about  obieetimty^  eubyeetivity,  atM^ 
thetiee,  &o.,  wherewith  pedantic  Teutoniata  iMive 
been  lately  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  simple 
phrase  of  English  criticism.     Human  feeling 
are  human  feelings ;  and  so  long  as  they  renuun 
what  they  are,  the  colloquial  levity  of  the  cele> 
brated  prologue  to  *^  Faust,"    and  the   iiiene 
buffoonery  of  the  second  part,  can  never   be 
made  oonsistent  either  with  the  reverence  that 
is  inspired  by  religion,  or  the  [dignity  th«t  ie 
suitable  to  poetry.    As  little  can  a  healthy  mind 
sympathise  with  the  broad  farce  into  whidi  the 
'^  Burger^generaf*  metamorphoses   the    feerfol 
realities  of  the  Freneh   Revolution.    Of  that 
great  event,  sound-minded  men  can  have  only  two 

•  Vater  Brey.    Work%  voL  ziil.  p.  72. 
f  VoL  ii.  p.  38,  of  Mn  Austin. 
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•piniooi:  thefiiliut  look  apon  it  either  as  a 
deadly  poifon,  taiAtSngy  or  as  a  fevered  paroxysm^ 
regenerating^  the  bodf  politic.  But  in  wliich. 
erer  light  they  view  it^  it  can  assuredly  nerer 
become  a  matter  of  jest ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  appalling  symptoms  of  the  moral  disease 
that  wealcened  Goethe's  mind^  that  he  had  the 
audacity  to  bring  this  most  serious  scene  in  the 
great  epos  of  modern  history,  upon  the  Weimar 
stage  in  the  form  of  a  farce.  But  the  words  of 
Herder  were  prophetic,  and  that  "  ART"  of 
vhich  Goethe  made  an  idol,  being  without  *'  holy 
earnestness,"  at  last  degenerated  into  '*  mere 
JQgglery  and  buffoonery." 

We  have  thrown  off  these  remarks  on  the 
weak  points  of  Goethe's  character,  not  from  any 
perrerse^  critical  deaire  to  detract  from  liia  real 
merits  as  i  calm  observer,  a  beautiful  painter, 
and  a  profound  speculator  on  man  and  nature. 
Neither  are  we  of  the  number  of  those  unrea- 
sonable critica  who  demand  of  Mother  Nature, 
without  a  blush,  that  she  should  unite,  for  their 
admiration,  the  aouls  of  a  Plato  and  an  O'Con- 
nell  in  one    individual.     Even  the    universal 
Shakspeare  was  universal  only  in  his  own  pro- 
vince of  poetry.    Had  he  been  tried  by  his  con- 
temporaries .by  the  same  unreasonable  standard 
that  Borne,   and   those  that  echo  his  babble, 
hare  tried'Goethe,  he  might  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.    But  our  ob- 
ject«  on  the  present  occasioB,  has  been  to  shake 
ourselves  free,  in  some  measure,  from  the  chok- 
ing atmosphere  of  Toryism  that  pervades  tlie 
works  bf  Germany's  greatest  poet,  and  to  warn 
our  philo-Teutonic  youth  against  that  cold  indif- 
ference to  the  progress  of  human  society,  and 
that  nerveleeg  apathy  to  the  great  stirring  in- 
terests of  the  day,  which  too  long  a  sojourn  in 
the  region  of  Goetheism  is  apt  to  engender.    It 
haa ,  at  the  same  time,  and  most  especially,  been 
onr  object  to  enter  our  decided  protest  against 
that  spirit  of  blind,  indiscriminating  admiration 
with  which  the  prevalent  party  in  Germany  re- 
gard the  genius  of  Goethe.     The  manner  in 
which  German  minds  allow  themselves  to  be 
blindly  lorded  over  by  a  succession  of  literary 
absolutists,  appears  to  us,  unequivocally,  as  one 
of  the  most  unfavourable  traits  in  the  national 
character.    The  despotic  sway  which  Lutheran 
polemics  long  exercised  over  their  Church,  is 
well  known  ;  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  thirty 
fears'  war,  they  submitted  to  be  tame  imitators 
of  the  French ;  and,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  we  find  them  submitting  to  the  dic- 
tation of  KwAi  a  critic  of  straw  as  John  Chris- 
topher Gottsched.    Then  foUowed  the  Pindarico- 
patriotie  mania,  excited  by  Klopstock.    Lessing 
never  was  a  universal  favourite — for  he  is  too 
severe ;  but^  after  the  short,  convulsive  explo- 
sion of  teara  and  gunpowder  excited  by  Werther, 
Wiekad  was,  for  si  series  of  years,  the  pet  of 
this  weak-ndnded  public.      Wieland,  however, 
^as  too  French,  too  frivolous,  for  the  serious 
spirit  that  the  French  Revolution  was  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  men;  and  the  dictators  of  the 
romantic  school  arose,  with  the  two  Schlegels  at 


their  head,  ealliHg  up  the  Barbaroisas  and  the 
Bonifaces  of  a  lost  age,  to  revive  the  sunken 
spirit  of  German  patriotism*  These  men  reigned 
for  a  time.  But  they  committed  one  strange 
mistake :  they  crowned  Goethe  as  the  Charles 
magne  of  this  holy  Roman  empire  of  poetry ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  acted  like  ^sop's  boor, 
who  was  stung  to  death  by  the  frozen  viper 
whom  his  foolish  benevolence  had  warmed  to  life 
within  his  bosom.  Goethe  was  neither  a  roman- 
ticist nor  a  patriot;  and  sympathised  -as  little 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  as  with  Hermann  and 
Velleda.  But  he  sat  down  quietly  upon  the 
throne  which  the  heads  of  the  romantic  school 
placed  before  him ;  and  there  he  sits  quietly  to  the 
present  day,  holding  undisputed  sway  over  the 
whole  north  of  Germany,  and  disturbed  only  by  the 
distant  missiles  sent  from  the  fettered  hands  of 
a  few  honest  Liberals  in  Swabia,  and  a  few  des. 
perate  Republicans  in  Paris.  Nor  is  Goethe  a 
king  only  in  the  eyes  of  many-— he  is  also  a  god. 
More  highly  favoured  than  the  ancient  heroes, 
he  received  'divine  honours  even  during  his  life- 
time ;  he  was  spared  the  cumbersome  ceren^ony 
of  canonization,  and  mounted  up  to  Heaven  as 
instinctively  as  some  cloud  that  merely  has.  re- 
posed on  without  havii^  ever  been  fettered  to 
this  vulgar  earth.  The  worship  that  was  paid  to 
him  during  life  continues  uninterrupted  after 
death ;  and  the  centre  of  that  worship  is  and 
was  Berlin.  Fit  conjunction  that  political  and 
poetical  absolutism  should  mingle  in  friendly 
mystification  together ! 

But  the  reign  of  this  poetical  superstition  can- 
not last  for  ever.  Already  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
is  seen ;  the  voice  of  <^  Young  Grermany"  has 
issued  from  the  honest  breast  of  Swabia— -and  that 
voice  must  be  heard.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
designation,  ''  Young  Germany,"  to  express  an 
approval  of  aU  the  mad  pranks  that  certain  mad 
youths  have  lately  been  exhibiting  before  their 
modest  countrymen  under  that  self-imposed  title. 
But  there  is  a  *'  Young  Germany"  altogether 
independei^t  of  the  Heines  and  the  Bdrnes,  the 
Gutzkows  and  the  Wienbargs,  whose  extravagan- 
ces and  excesses  have  connected  an  unworthy 
association  with  a  name  in  which  every  true 
German  should  rejoice.  There  is  an  '*  Old  Ger. 
many"  and  there  is  a  *'  Young  Germany,"  to  one 
of  which  great  national  divisions  every  German 
now  alive  necessarily  belongs.  ''  Old  Germany" 
is  now  very  old.  His  senile  weakness  was  first 
shewn  in  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and,  in  the  rising 
of  1813,  the  shout  of  a  nation  rang  his  death 
warning ;  but,  like  many  old  dotards,  he  did  not  > 
understand  it.  It  is  indeed  quite  natural  and 
quite  proper  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  die, 
and  that  he  should  resort  to  every  mean  shift 
and  base  subterfuge  to  prolong  his  waning  life 
for  a  season*  Let  him  gag  the  mouth  of  nature, 
let  him  set  up  the  image  of  Goethe  and  call  it. 
God,  let  him  change  the  free  institutions  of 
youthful  education  into  the  mere  manufactures, 
of  submissive  thought,  and  drill  a  whole  people 
into  the  discipline  of  one  vast  military  school  :-*'. 
it  is^  all  in  vain.    The  day  of  his  doom  is  at 
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hand*  Time  will  not  stop  his  march  for  bim ; 
and  will  trample  upon  kingi  and  aristocrats  as 
recklessly  as  he  did  upon  the  slaves  and  serfs  of 
a  former  age*  Time  has  declared  for  Young 
Germany,  for  Liberal  Germany  ;  and  Old  Ger* 


many.  Aristocratic  Germany,  most  yield.  May 
God  grant  him  a  speedy  dissolation,  and  we  shall 
not  refuse  him  the  prayer— motft^tr  ntw  quiet, 
catUt 


THE  SPANISH  BARD. 


**  Th»  harp !  the  harp  !"  Don  Roderick  cried, 

In  Spam^s  high  regal  hall  of  pride— 

Widie  round  flashed  many  a  haughty  eye 

Of  Spain's  unconquered  chivahy ; 

And  darted  many  a  glowing  glance 

From  dark  rich  eyes  in  mazy  dance  ; 

And  blushed  the  blood  of  Tayo*8  vine 

In  goblets  gold  and  crystalline ; 

And  gleamed  the  pomp  of  Roderick's  reign 

From  all  the  tower-clad  hiUs  of  Spain. 

Up  rose  the  bard — his  harp  he  strung, 
And  courtly  magic  round  hun  flung. 

«  Fill  high,  fill  high  the  flowing  cup— 

I  love  to  see  it  gleaming ; 
Fill  every  rose-crowned  goblet  ujv— 

The  joy  of  life  is  beaming. 
Quaff  gaily  now  the  crimson  tide 
That  fishes  from  Morena*s  side. 

*'  I  see !  I  see  ! — Don  Roderick's  star 

Of  conquest  fiercely  flashes, 
From  Calpe*s  rock  to  climes  where  far 

The  Indian  billow  dashes ; 
It  lightens  Zaara's  herbless  breast, 
It  brightens  Atlas'  snowy  crest. 

^'  I  see  the  Moorman*3  turbaned  lord 

Beside  his  banner  sleeping, 
And  bright  with  blood  the  Christian  sword 

Death's  harvest  vega  reaping  ! 
Dark  is  the  doom  his  seers  foretell^ 
The  monarch  of  the  infidel !     - 

*^  The  Arab  maid  awaits  the  meed 

Her  bridegroom  pledged  in  vaunting— 

She  starts,  and  sees  his  Arab  steed 
All  riderless  and  panting ; 

She  seeks  the  battle  field  to  weep— 

Her  Osman  lies  where  thousands  sleep. 

<<  Fill  high  the  cup  !     Let  Leon's  plnmo 

Wave  prouder  still  and  prouder- 
Let  stern  Vandalia's  battle-boom 
Wax  louder  still  and  louder— 


Till  o^er  the  Crescent's  broken  arch 
The  legions  of  the  Cross  shall  march  ! 

"  Let  music  and  the  wine-cup  flow 

By  forest,  mount,  and  river— 
By  Blanca's  peaks  of  clouded  snow 

And  sunny  Guadalquiver ; 
And  lovers  woo  the  Ught  of  eyes 
Beneath  the  night  of  southern  skies.** 

The  music  ceased.     A  sudden  change— 
An  aspect  thrilling,  wild,  and  strange — 
Burst  on  the  gaze :  the  minstrel's  eye 
In  frenzy  fixed  on  vacancy ; 
Mute  horror  quivered  on  his  brow. 
And  heavy  icedrops,  ooziog  slow. 
Fell  chillingly  adown  his  frame  ; 
Oone  from  his  eye  its  prophet  flame-« 
He  stood,  a  monument  of  Life 
With  oonquering  Death  in  latest  atrife. 

The  courtiers  felt  that  moment's  dread- 
Mirth,  song,  and  revelry  had  fled  ; 
They  deemed  he  saw  some  vision  scrawl 
A  mystic  writing  on  the  walL 

The  trance  had  ceased.    His  harp  he  cansht— 
Trembled  the  strings  with  new4x>m  thought ; 
Around  he  flung  some  tones  of  thunder, 
Then  tore  the  quivering  strings  asunder. 

''  Begone,  &lse  enchanter  I  for  never  again 
Shalt  thou  charm  from  my  bosom  that  vision  of  pun. 
I  have  read  a  red  line  from  the  judgments  of  HesTen : 
O'er  the  waste  and  the  waters  our  legions  are  driven ; 
And,  as  autumn-hued  leaves  o'er  the  wilderness  pour, 
Come,  countlesB  and  blackening,  the  hosts  of  the  Moor. 

'<  From  the  cloud-crested  summits  that  leaguer  the  north 
I  beheld  a  dark  shadow  come  mshingly  forth ; 
Over  vale  and  sierra  I  followed  its  sweep. 
Till  it  hovered  in  bhickness  o'er  Abyle'a  stoep— 
Like  a  column  of  imoke  with  a  crescent  of  flame 
The  turbans  and  banners  of  Heathendom  came" 

G.r. 
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Clivo  to  me,  girl !    The  chill  nigfat-breete  it  sighing; 

Around  our  feet  the  dark.brown  uraten  swipep, 
Beneath  whose  whelming  wave,  all  lowly  lying. 

The  blue-eyed  maids  and  hoary  fathers  sleep  ! 

Has  not  this  shallop,  long  our  habitation, 
Above  the  lofty  mountain-tops  been  curled  ? 

And  are  we  not  alone,  'mid  desolation-. 
The  only  remnants  of  a  ruined  worlds 

Without  companion  ?    Save  the  spear-llke  lightning. 
The  n^w  moon  glimmering  through  her  cloudy  screen. 

And  daylight  in  the  horizon  feebly  brightening-. 
Above»  beneath,  around  as,  nought  is  seen. 


Cling  to  me,  girl !  and  let  thy  voice  delight  me — 
Its  tones  inspire  my  hesrt  and  soul  with  pride  ; 

Nor  even  this  wreck  of  all  things  can  affHght  me. 
While  thou  art  with  mc^  ever  by  my  Mde. 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  love  Pynha  I — though  «ur  hame  it 
Cheerless  and  rayless  on  the  watery  watte. 

Soon  wilt  thou  see  the  mild,  bright  bow  of  promise 
Gleaming  in  splendour  on  the  cloud's  dark  breast. 

Soon  shall  the  world,  from  night  and  waters  breaking, 
With  verdure  wave,  and  fruits  and  flower-buds  Hit  \ 

Soon  woodland  songs  of  gladness  shall  awaken 
Low  winds  to  fsa  thy  hyadnthine  hair; 
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Ob,  welcome,  wdMOi*,  onee  again,  my  own,  my  native 

river! 
The  same  calm,  bright  Une  mmderar,  unchangeable  as 

ever, 
ii  when  of  yore  on  tiiy  sweet  banks^  I  thought  the 

mi^tysea 
For  woodnmg  width  and  BoundleBB  depth  could  hardly 

rival  thee! 

Hum  BBgeot  still  as  when  I  heard,  with  hopes  and  feel- 

iogB  youngs 
Fint  on  thy  bonny  primrose  braes,  the  water  anthem 

rang, 
And  dreamed^— a  fond  believing  boy— it  told  of  other 

yeans 
When  maidens  gazed  from  castle  keep  on  glittering 

fiorderapean. 

For  with  my  infiint  lullaby  was  blent  the  mighty  charm 

Of  song  that  told  of  Flodden  Fidd  and  Bandolph*B  po- 
tent aim; 

Of  EngUah  blood,  from  Douglas*  brand  washed  in  thy 
azuietide; 

Asd  all  that  Border  minstrelsy  has  warbled  on  Tweed- 
side. 

The  sune  wild  song  thon'rt  smgi^g  now,  the  same  wild 

witch-notes,  burst 
FiQo  memory's  fount  of  melody,  pure  as  they  gushed 

atfint, 
When,  innocent  as  thou,  with  brain,  nnsoorohed  by  pas- 

■on'sfire. 
To  boond  abowe  thy  sunlit  wares  was  all  my  heart's 


I  love  thee,  Tweed,  with  deepest  bve-^though  with  no 

headlong  shook 
Thou  fling*8t  thy  flashing  might  of  waves  from  foamy 

rock  to  rock — 
Though  thou  hast  not  sweet  Teviot's  charm  of  hangh 

and  heathery  fell, 
Nor  Tay's  fiir  Highbmd  solitudes,  nor  Clntha's  foaming 

helL 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  wanderest  through  a  land  of  song 

and  beauty, 
Where  Loveliness  is  wooed  by  Truth,  and  Valour  dwells 

with  Duty — 
A  land  of  grey  old  castle  walls  and  legendary  lore— 
A  land  of  happy  hearths  and  homes,  where  lances 

gleamed  of  yore. 

I  love  theey  Tweed,  for  dear  thou  wert  to  Border  min. 

strels*  eyes 
That  often  gased  with  dreamy  joy  on  thy  sweet  mirrored 

skies; 
Now  dim  the  eye  and  cold. the  brow  that  wore  the 

laurel  meed. 
And  mighty  Scott  and  Wilson  sleep  as  erst  they  sung 

on  Tweed. 

X  love  thee,  ISor  thou  art  the  same  thou  wert  in  days 

gone  by— 
The  cloudlets  of  long  years  ago  seem  floating  in  thy  sky  ! 
And  ne*er,  my  native  stream,  may  change  on  thy  loved 

borders  be. 
Till  death  shall  darken  from  my  eyes  this  beanteops 

world  and  thee ! 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM  EATER. 
LITERARY  CONNEXIONS  OR  ACQUAINTANCES. 
(Continued  from  hut  Number,) 


S»  HcMPHBY  Davy,  of  all  those  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned — ^nay^  of  all  the  eminont  persons 
whom  I  have  ever  seen  even  by  a  casual  glimpse—- 
*u  the  most  agreeable  to  know  on  the  terms  of 
a  slight  acquaintance.  What  he  might  have 
prored  upon  a  closer  intimacy,  I  cannot  say ; 
not  having  had  the  honour  of  any  such  connex- 
ion with  him.  My  acquaintance  had  never 
gone  far  enough  to  pass  the  barrier  of  stranger- 
^iPi  and  the  protection  which  lies  in  that  con- 
scionsness.  reciprocally  felt ;  for,  if  friendship 
vd  confidential  intimacy  have  the  power  to 
wnfer  privileges,  there  are  other  privileges  which 
tkey  take  away ;  and  many  times  it  is  better  to 
W  privileged  as  the  "  stranger"  of  a  family  than 
*»  its  friend.  Some  I  have  known  who,  there- 
fore, only  called  a  nian  their  friend,  that  they 
^t  have  a  license  for  taking  liberties  with 
nan.  Sir  Humphry,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
▼odd  have  altered  for  the  worse  on  a  closer  con- 
nexion. But  for  myself  I  knew  him  only  within 
••wiwmiotts  bounds;   and  I  must  say  that  no- 

so.  XXXtx,^VOU  IV. 


where  before  or  since  have  I  seen  a  man  who  had 
so  felicitously  caught  the  fascinating  tone  of  high- 
bred urbanity  which  distinguishes  the  best  part 
of  the  British  nobility.  The  first  time  of  my 
seeing  him  was  at  the  Courier  office^  in  a  draw- 
ing-room then  occupied  by  Mr  Coleridge,  and 
as  a  guest  of  that  gentleman:  this  must 
have  been  either  in  1808  or  1809.  Sir  Hum- 
phry (I  forget  whether  then  a  baronet,  but  I 
think  not)  had  promised  to  drink  tea  with  Mr 
Coleridge,  on  his  road  to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  before  which  learned  body  he  was  on 
that  evening  to  read  some  paper  or  other  of  his 
own  composition.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited as  sole  '*  respondent"  to  the  learned  phi- 
losopher—sole supporter  of  the  antistrophe  in 
our  choral  performance.  It  sounded  rather  ap- 
palling to  be  engaged  in  a  glee  for  three  voices, 
with  two  performers  such  as  these ;  and  I  trepi- 
dated  a  little  as  I  went  up  stairs,  having  previously 
understood  that  the  great  man  was  already  come. 
The  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  servant  who 
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announced  me ;  and  I  saw  at  once^  in  full  propor- 
tions before  me^  the  full  length  figure  of  the 
young  savanty  not  perhaps  above  ten  years  older 
than  myselfj  whose,  name  already  filled  all  the 
post-horns  of  Europe^  and  levied  homage  from 
Napoleon.    He  iras  a  little  below  the  middle 
height ;  agreeable  in  his  person^  and  amiable  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.    His  dress 
was  elaborately   accurate  and  fashionable — ^no 
;traees  of  soot  or  fumaoe  theiv  ;  it  might  be  said, 
also,  that  it  was  youthful  and  almost  gay  in  its 
character.    But  what  chiefly  distinguished  him 
-from  other  men,  was  the  captivating — one  might 
call  it  the  rodtant— .courtesy  of  his  manner.    It 
*wa8  at  once  animated,  and  chastised  by  good- 
breeding  ;  graceful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gra- 
cious.   FVom  a  person  so  eminent  it  would  not 
'have  been  a  sufficient  encouragement  that  his 
manner  should  be,  in  a  passiffe  sense,  courteous. 
This  would  have  expressed  only  a  consciousness 
of  what  was  due  to  himself.    But  Sir  Humphry's 
inanner  was  conciliatory  and  intentionally  win-, 
ning.    To  a  person  as  obscure  as  myself,  it  held 
out.  the  flattering  expressions  of  a  widi  to  re- 
commend himself,  an  assurance  of  interest  in 
•your  person,  and  a  desire  both  to  know  and  to 
be  known.     In  such  expressions  of  feeling,  when 
they  are  borne  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  man- 
qevB,  and  soattered  like,  sunbeams  indisorimU 
nately  upon  all  who  fall  within  their  range, 
doubtless  there  must  be  something  of  artifice 
•and  e  polished  hypocrisy.     And  nobody  oan 
more  readily  acknowledge  than  myself  the  in- 
^tegrity  which  lies  ftt  the  bott«Mn  of  our  insular 
reserve  and  moroseness.    Two  sound  qualities 
are  at  the  root  of  these  unpleasant  phenomena 
•—modesty   or    unpresumingness    in    the    first 
place,  and  sincerity  in  the  second.    To  be  im- 
pudent waa  10  much  of  the  essence  of  profligacy 
in  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  that  the  one  became 
the  most  ordinary,  expression*  for  the  other ; 
and  sincerity,  again,  or  directness  of  purpose,  is 
so  much  of  the  essence  of  conscientiousness,  that 
we  take  obliquity  or  crookedness  for  one  way  of 
expounding  dishonesty,  or  depravity  of  the  moral 
aense— and,  according  to  their  natural  tenden- 
cies, no  doubt  this  is  true.    But  such  things  ad- 
mit of  many  modifications.    Without  absolute 
dissimulation,  it  is  allowable  and  even  laudable  to 
lejeet,  by  a  second  or  amended  impulse,  what  the 
first  involuntary  impulse  would  have  prompted ; 
and  to  practise  so  much  disguise  as  may  with- 
draw from  too  open  notice  the  natural  play  of 
human  feelings.    By  what  right  does  a  man  dis- 
play to  another,  in  his  very  look  of  alienation  and 
repulsion  at  his  first  introduction,  that  he  die- 
likes  him,  or  that  he  is  doubtful  whether  he 


shall  like  him?  Yet  this  is  the  too  general 
movement  o(  British  sincerity.  The  play  of  the 
feelings,  the  very  flux  and  reflux  of  contending 
emotions,  passes  too  nakedly»  in  the  very  act  and 
process  of  introduction,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
party  interested.  Frankness  is  good,  honesty  it 
good ;  but  not  a  frankness,  not  an  honesty  which 
oounteraots  the  very  purposes  of  social  meetings^ 
for,  unless  he  comes  with  the  purpose  of  being 
pleased,  why  does  a  man  come  at  iiX  into  meet- 
ings,  not  of  business  or  necessity,  .but  of  relaxa- 
tion and  social  pleasure  ? 

From    Sir    H.    Davy's   conversation,    which 
he  carefully  turned  aside  from  his  profeseional 
knowledge,  nothing  of  importance  was   to  be 
collected :  he  did  not  mean  that  there  should. 
He  ifneant  to  be  a  French  talker — flight,  glancing, 
sparkling ;  and  he  was  so.    Upon  this  first  ©ces- 
sion of  my  seeing  him,  I  remember  that  he  sup- 
ported the  peculiarly  shallow  hypothesis,  that 
climate  was  the  great  operating  cause  in  deter- 
mining national  differences  of  all  kinds — ^in  the 
arts  as  well  as  in  civil  institutions.    Apparently 
he  did  this  with  malice  prepense,  as  a  means  of 
exciting  Mr  Coleridge  to  talk,  by  the  provoca- 
tion of  shallowness.    But  he  fought  imparibut 
armis  against  Coleridge:  the  great    boa  con- 
strictor could  not  be  roused  into  unfolding  hii 
eoila;    the    monster    was    lethargio   on    this 
evening,    as  if  he  had    recently   swallowed  a 
herd  o£  goats  and  their  horns.    The.fiMt  was,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  that  Coleridge  did  aot  like 
-the  hrilHant  manipulator  and  lectater.  Coleridge 
thought  him  effeminate,  and  (like  many  others  at 
that  time)  ridiculed  hie  leetutlug  <'  in  white  kid 
gloves,"  and  adapting  his  experimenta— that  is, 
his  public  experiments  at  the  Royal  Institution— 
to  the  shallow  and  trivial  taste  of  mere  ama- 
teurs, who  happened  to  be  in  powecfnl  stations. 
Still  more,  he  complained  of  what  he  considered 
Davy's  sycophancy  and  subservience  to  women 
of  fashion  and  high  rank.    Coleridge  assured  me 
that  Davy  was  much  admired  by  varioua  women 
of  quality ;  and  so  enthusiastically  by  some,  that 
they  would  exclaim  audibly  at  thepublie  leeiore- 
room — '<  Oh,  those  eyes  1  those  brilliant  eyee.** 
and  that  the  philosopher  waa  weak  enough  to  be 
pleased  with  this  homage.    Worse  even  than  this, 
in  Coleridge's  eyes,  was  Davy's  behaviour  at 
fashionable    dinner-tables,    especially    at    Lord 
Damley's,  where  the  SHie  of  the  London  so- 
vans    and   literati    at  that  time  congregated. 
Davy  was  charged,  by  many  others  as  well  as 
Coleridge,  with  too  much  forgetting  the  dignity 
of  sdenoe  in  such  society,  and  too  openlj  laying 
himself  out  to  win  favour  or  applause.    "  1  could 
read  in  Lady  Darnley's  eyes,"  said  Coleridge 


*  Via.,  in  the  word  (mpr^btts.^  But  so  defective  are  all  dietionariee,  that  there  is  soma  dilBoalty  ra 
tenvineing  seholan  that  the  leading  idea  of  improbusy  its  sole  origiiud  idea,  is— impodenee,  boldness,  or 
andaeity.  Great  is  the  ineoherepey  and  absordity  of  learned  men  in  qosstiotts  of  philology.  Thus,  Heyne, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  out  {eonrittenilp  to  make  out)  the  wsQ«known  wards,  **  hbee  impreboa  oomia 
vineiti'*  ssja,  that  mipro&iM  means  jMr^yuur.  Howso?  Improbus  originally  always  has  the  meaning  of  eiidi^ 
eious.    Thus  Pliny,  meaking  of  the  first  catalogue  of  stars  made  by  Hipparchua,  calla  iU^"  Ubor  itiam  Deoiia- 

Srobna*'—  an  enterpnae  audacious  even  for  a  superhuman  being.  Here  is  the  very  same  word  labor  again  qa»» 
fled  bv  the  same  epithet  And  500  other  cases  might  be  adduoed  hi  which  the  sense  of  audacity,  and  that  only, 
wiUunloekall,  aabyaraaster  key.  Sahiusius  flmoied  (see  his />e  Pa/Aoof  TertoUiaa)  that  the  tine  ideawM  Ilia 
€»ee$Hv€  or  monmmc^whatever  violated  the  common  standards  in  any  mode  of  ^loportkm. 
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one  dsy,  whan  reporting  an  initanpe  of  Davy's 
sappleaeit  in  accommodating  bimBalf  to  a  Ycrjr 
great  man's  theory  of  MroUthi^^"  I  coold  read 
plainly  in  Lady  Damley'a  eyes  the  very  worda-^ 
'  I  despise  this  man;  this  man  is  degrading  hinu 
self  wilfully.' "  Howeverj  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Sir  H.  Davy  had  a  much  larger  and  readier 
introduction  into  fashionable  society  than  Cole- 
ridge. To  profess  any  one  intelligible  art  or 
sceomplishmentj  and  in  this  one  to  have  attained 
an  acknowledged  or  reputed  pre-eminence^  is  a 
far  better  passport  into  privileged  society  than 
to  have  the  largest  intellectual  pretensions  of  a 
leu  determinate  class.  The  very  narrowness  of 
a  man'a  daimsj  by  making  them  definite  and  ap- 
preciablOj  is  an  advantage.  Not  merely  a  leader 
in  a  braiieh  of  art  which  presupposes  a  high  sense 
of  beanty,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  other  gifts 
properly  intellectual^  but  even  in  some  art  pre- 
foming  little  beyond  manual  dexterity,  is  sure 
of  his  election  into  the  exclusive  circles.  Not 
merely  a  painter,  therefore,  but  a  fiddler,  pro- 
rided  only  he  be  the  first  of  his  order — nay,  I 
doubt  not,  a  ^^chin-chopper"  or  Jews'-harp  player, 
if  only  he  happen  to  exceed  all  other  chin-chop- 
peiB  or  Jew-harpists— will  find  himself  a  privi- 
leged man  in  comparison  with  the  philosopher,  or 
the  very  largest  and  amplest  intellect  that  ever 
aatnre  endowed  or  education  expanded.  The 
advantage  lies  in  doing  a  thing  which  has  a 
name,  an  assignable  name ;  and  the  narrower 
is  the  art,  the  more  appreciable  are  the  degrees 
of  merit  in  that  art.  Now,  it  is  the  distinction, 
the  being  foremost,  the  place  of  protagonist^  or 
CoryphoBus  in  an  art,  which  forms  the  ground  of 
eligibility  to  that  society  which  is  par  eacellenee 
dUUw§ui,  An  actor,  therefore,  beyond  almost 
any  other  artist,  except  only  the  portrait  painter, 
whose  very  eraft  is  exercised  in  the  society  of 
its  patroas,  and  cannot  (unless  partially)  be 
otherwise  exercised — an  actor,  I  say,  more  easily 
than  others,  is  admitted  to  graduate  in  such 
loeiety,  because  his  rank  as  an  artist  is  more 
precisely  ascertained  by  public  reputation  daily 
pat  to  the  teet^  Humiliating  to  any  intellectual 
sun  thinking  haughtily  of  those  pretensions, 
and  stsnding  upon  no  other  title  himself,  is  the 
collision  which  sometimes  will  befall  him  in  aris- 
tocratic houseo  with  actors  even  of  a  low  order  j 
for  in  behalf  of  such  actors,  supposing  them  to 
hare  comic  talents  for  drollery,  is  sometimes 
•Bspended  the  general  rule  whidi  demands  first* 
rate  excellence ;  fourth  or  fifth-rate  excellenceos 
the  stage  being  very  compatible  with  superiority 
in  convivial  talents.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
vrath  with  which  a  London  wit,  who  had  indisput- 
able powers  of  conversation,  repeated  the  circum- 
■taneea  of  a  professional  call,  which  he  made,  by 
appointment,  (for  he  was  a  lawyer,)  upon  Y — ng 
the  tfagio  actor,  who,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
powers,  then  presided  on  the  metropolitan 
ftoge :.-.^< 8ir,"  sud  he,  ''in  the  room  where 
I  was  left  to  eool  my  heels  until  the  great 
nan  should  find  himself  disengaged  for  a  person 
so  incomnderable  as  myself,  there  were  strewed 
apon  a  tabl^,  for  scenic  effect,  cards  of  invitation 


to  dinner  parties  of  grandee  lords  by  the  dozen^ 
and  to  the  balls,  routes,  soirees,  and  heaven 
knows  what  all,  of  countesses,  ambassadresses, 
and  duchesses  by  the  score — ay,  and  all  falling 
within  a  few  days;  more  than  ever  I  shall  have 
in  my  whole  life."  Yet  this  man,  who  thua 
complained,  was  rather  a  brilliant  ''  diner-out,' 
as  it  is  called.  Coleridge,  as  is  notorious,  when-* 
ever  he  happened  to  be  in  force  or  even  in  arti- 
ficial spirits,  was  even  more  than  brilliant ;  to 
use  a  word  too  often  abused  and  prostituted,  he 
was  even  magnificent  beyond  all  human  stand- 
ards; and  a  felicitous  conversational  specimen 
from  him  was  sometimes  the  most  memorable 
chapter  in  a  man's  whole  intellectual  experience 
through  life.  Yet  this  Coleridge  was  not  in  re« 
quest,  was  not  sought  after  in  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  London — ^to  their  shame  be  it  said ! 
He  had  just  such  introductions — such  and  so 
many — as  would,  if  turned  to  account  by  a  push- 
ing, worldly  man,  have  slipped  him  on  sufferance 
into  many  more  houses  of  the  same  distinction. 
An  invitation  more  or  less  {costs  little  to  a 
woman  of  fashion ;  and  he  might  have  kept  his 
ground,  as  many  admitted  hore9  do,  upon  toler- 
ation, in  some  two  or  three  hundred  great  privi- 
leged mansions.  Coleridge,  however,  had  dignity 
of  character  sufficient  to  court  no  such  dis- 
tinctions ;  nor  would  his  spirits  have  been  equal 
to  the  expense  of  labour  requisite  in  so  enormous 
a  capital  for  a  duty  so  widely  dispersed.  Neither 
do  I  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr  Coleridge's 
peculiar  powers  were  not  adapted  to  partiea 
beyond  the  scale  of  a  small  dinner  party.  Yet, 
still,  I  contend,  that,  for  the  honour  of  literature, 
and  for  the  sake  of  expressing  a  public  homage 
to  the  most  majestic  forms  in  which  the  intellect 
of  the  age  expresses  itself,  and  by  way  of  con-, 
ciliating  the  grace  and  sanction  of  Scholarship 
and  authentic  Philosophy  to  the  circles  of  rank 
and  wealth,  upon  the  same  principle  which  leads 
those  same  circles  to  court  the  inferior  sanction 
and  grace  of  Art  even  in  its  lowest  walks— for  all 
these  reasons,  Coleridge  shouldhave  been  courted 
and  wooed  into  such  society.  I  am  not  apt  to 
praise  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
country ;  but  here  is  an  instance  in  which  (gene- 
raUy  speaking)  the  continental  tasteisbetter  than 
ours.  No  great  meeting  is  complete  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  unless  the  intellect  of  the 
land— its  scholarship,  its  philosophy,  its  litera« 
ture — be  there  by  deputation :  <*  the  table  is  not 
full,". unless  these  great  leading  interests  are 
there  represented.  We  inaugurate  our  wine 
cups  by  remembering  the  King's  health ;  we 
inaugurate  (let  it  not  be  thought  profane  to  make 
such  an  allusion)  our  great  civil  transactions  by 
prayer  and  remembrance  of  our  highest  rela- 
tions: in  reason,  then,  and  by  all  analogy,  we 
should  inaugurate  and  legitimate,  as  it  were,  our 
meetings  of  festal  pleasure,  by  the  presence  of 
intellectual  power  and  intellectual  grace,  as  the 
ultimate  sourees  upon  which  we  should  all  be  glad 
to  have  it  thonght  that  onr  pleasures  depend* 
Aristocracy  of  Britain !  be  not  careless  of  the 

philosophy  and  intellect  of  the  age,  lest  it  be 
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thoag:ht  that  yoar  panuite  and  taste  exist  in 
alienation  from  both.  Dr  Johnson  had  talked 
himself  into  being  so  much  talked  of^  that  he — 
had  he  lived  for  another  generation — would  have 
become  indispensable  to  fashionable  parties. 
Coleridge,  who,  most  assuredly,  was  far  superior 
in  creative  power  and  fertility  of  new  intuitions 
to  Dr  Johnson,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  the 
philosophic  understanding,  (for,  in  direct  philo- 
sophic speculation,  Dr  Johnson  never  even 
attempted  anything,  except  in  one  little  pam- 
phlet  against  Soame  Jenyns,)  was  scarcely 
beginning  to  be  heard  of  amongst  the  higher 
circles  of  England  when  he  died.  The  reason 
for  comparing  him  with  Dr  Johnson  is  on 
account  of  their  common  gifts  of  colloquial 
power.* 

Did  I  not  once  hear  a  friend  objecting  to  me 
such  cases  as  those  of  Gibbon? — and,  again, 
''Wordsworth," said  he— "him  I  met  at  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury's  party,  at  Canning's,  at  the 
English  Ambassador's  in  Paris,  and  so  forth." 
True ;  but  Gibbon  was  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  in  that  capacity,  not  as  a  literary  man,  he 
had  made  his  connexions.  Wordsworth,  again, 
was  introduced  to  the  great  world  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  a  powerful  friend ;  for  he  had  a  large 
fortune,  having  no  children,  and  stood  midway 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  world  of  art 
and  the  world  of  fashion.  Most  cases  are  liable 
to  some  personal  or  casual  explanation  of  this 
sort,  where  they  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  that  commanding  intellect  is  not 
peculiarly  welcome  in  the  most  aristocratic  cir- 
cles; or,  at  least,  not  in  anything  like  that 
proportion  in  which  art,  nay,  the  lowest  branches 
of  the  lowest  arts,  are  welcome ;  for  thege  are 
absolutely  courted.  Actors,  for  seventy  or  eighty 
years  back  at  the  least,  have  formed  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  British  aristocratic  circles. 

Yet  it  is  amusing  on  this  subject  to  recall  the 
contradictory  complaints  of  different  parties 
according  to  their  different  positions.  Coleridge 
told  me  that  Sir  Humphry  protested  that  a 
man  had  no  chance  for  making  himself  a  very 
distingruished  person  in  the  eyes  of  London 
society,  unless  he  were  a  good  House  of  Com. 
mons  debater,  (and  that  had  a  look  of  truth 
about  it ;)  or,  secondly,  unless  he  had  written  a 
treatise  on  Greek  lyric  metres.  '*  Ah,  if  I  could 
say  something  now  that  was  pretty  and  showy  on 
Choriambic  metre,  or  on  the  Fenus  Dodtmiaci  /" 
This  was  his  sneering  form  of  expression.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  that  very  time,  Dr  Parr,  who 
could  have  written  ably  on  some  parts  of  philo- 
logy, and  Middleton,  a  friend  of  Coleridge's,  and 
soon  after  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  could  have 
written  Greek  lyric  metre  itself,  as  well  as  on 
Greek  metre— both  were  apt  to  complain  of  the 
undue  usurpation  of  chemistry  and  the  kindred 
researches,  over  the  eonsecrated  studies  of  our 


universities.  The  plain  truth  was,  that  great 
distinction  in  either  way  led  to  all  sorts  of  pub- 
lic honour  in  England.  Mathematics  is  the  sole 
unprotected  and  unprivileged  branch  of  know, 
ledge— except  what  goes  under  the  name  of  meta- 
physics, that  being  absolutely  proscribed — not 
so  much  without  privilege  or  reward,  as  without 
toleration, 

Davy  was  not  a  favourite  with  Coleridge ;  and 
yet  Coleridge,  who  grasped  the  whole  philoso. 
phy  of  chemistry  perhaps  better  than  any  man 
except  Schelling,  admired  him,  and  praised  him 
much ;  and  often  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
might  have  been  a  great  poet,  which  perhaps 
few  people  will  be  disposed  to  think,  from  the 
specimens  he  has  left  in  the  Bristol  Anthology^ 
(edited  in  8  vols.,  about  the  year  1799-1800,  by 
Mr  Southey.)  But,  however  much  he  might  ad- 
mire this  far.famed  man,  Coleridge  did  not  at 
that  time  seem  greatly  to  respect  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  complained  a  little  that  Davy  had  been 
deficient  in  proper  attentions  to  himself.  In 
one  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  I  suggested,  whidi  I 
believe  really  to  have  been  the  case,  that  Davy 
waited  for  Mr  Coleridge  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. But  this  Coleridge  would  not  hear  of. 
No,  no,  he  said — Davy  was  the  superior  in  social 
consideration — of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt— 
and  to  the  superior  belonged  the  initiatory  act  in 
any  steps  for  proposing  the  relations  on  which 
they  were  to  stand.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
Coleridge  had  much,  or  perhaps  any  soreness  on 
this  point ;  for  he  was  very  forgiving  in  such 
cases.  But  he  certainly  looked  with  a  disap. 
proving  eye  on  what  he  viewed  at  that  time  as 
suppleness  and  want  of  self-respect  in  Davy; 
and  he  also  charged  him  with  sensuality  in  eat- 
ing.  I  know  not  whence  Coleridge  had  his  in- 
formation ;  but  he  sometimes  commented  with 
asperity  on  Davy's  luxuriousness  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  he  repeated,  as  if  he  knew  it  on  some 
better  authority  than  that  of  rumour — ^what  ru- 
mour, however,  plentifully  buned  abont  at  that 
time— that  Davy  would  sometimes  sit  down  in 
solitary  epicureanism  to  dishes  which  cost  him 
half-a-g^inea  each  or  more.  Even  if  it  were  so, 
many  epicureans  there  are,  who  would  cry  out. 
Is  that  all  ?  And  whatever  faults  might  be  found 
in  Davy  at  that  time,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  time  and  philosophy  did  much  to  raise  and 
strengthen  his  character  in  after  years ;  for  as  to 
foibles  of  physical  temperament,  a  man  must 
settle  that  account  with  his  own  conscience.  For 
others,  it  is  really  impertinent  to  complain.  And 
perhaps  the  great  temperance  which  Mr  Cole- 
ridge,  as  well  as  myself,  practised  through 
life,  may  have  been  due  to  advantages  of  or- 
ganic structure  or  inirritability  of  palate,  as 
much  as  to  philosophic  self-command.  At  least 
for  myself,  I  can  say  that,  though  very  few  men 
indeed  have  maintained  so  simple  and  almost 


*  Three  persons,  in  all,  may  be  mentioned,  from  the  Tsnks  of  intelleetaal  people,  who  hav»  had  a  looting  in 
privileged  soeiety — I  mean,  not  merely  had  an  admission  there,  but  a  known  and  extensiTe  aoeeptatioo.  These 
three  were — Lard  Byron,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Sir  Walter  Soott  Now,  it  is  observable  that  the  first  was,  in  boom 
penae,  a  denizen  of  such  aooiety  in  right  of  birth  and  rank ;  and,  of  both  the  others,  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
passes  were  first  countersigned  by  kings— Dr  Johnson's  by  George  III.,  Sir  Wslter*s  by  George  IV. 
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Hiiidooisli  t  diet,  I  do  not  take  mucli  merit  to 
myself  for  my  forbearance;  and  I  extend  the 
largest  indulgence  of  charitable  construction  to 
all  men — except  young  ones,  whose  gamut  of 
pletsnrea  is  wider — for  seeking  that  irritation 
from  s  moderate  sensuality,  which  the  flagging 
pukes  of  life  no  longer  supply  through  other 
modes  of  excitement  Davy  was  then  supposed 
to  be  making  a  fortune  by  some  manufactory  of 
gmpowder,  from  which  he  drew  a  large  share  of 
profit,  not  for  capital  contributed,  or  not  for  that 
originsUy,  but  for  chemical  secrets  communi- 
ated.  Soon  afterwards,  he  married  a  widow 
with  1  very  large  income,  (as  much  as  XiOOO 
a-jear  by  common  report ;)  was  made  a  baronet ; 
vas  crowned  with  the  laureateship  of  science, 
Til.  the  President's  chair  in  the  London  Royal 
Sodetf ;  withdrew  in  consequence  from  further 
leeturing  in  kid  gloves  of  any  colour ;  drank 
moderately,  as  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  of  the  cup 
of  human  enjoyment ;  throve  into  a  prosperous 
leader  of  a  circle;  sickened;  travelled  for 
health,  unavatlingly  for  himself,  not  altogether 
for  others ;  died  ;  and  left  a  name  which,  from 
the  necessity  of  things,  must  grow  fainter  in  its 
impresnon  under  each  revolving  sun,  but  which, 
at  one  time,  was  by  much  the  most  resounding 
name— the  most  splendid  in  the  estimate  of  the 
fat'jr,  if  not  of  the  elerw  in  scienco— which  has 
tfuen  since  the  days  of  Newton. 

Mr  Godwin,  of  whom  the  reader  will  perhaps 
vish  to  bear  more  than  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  was  one 
of  those  eminent  persons  whom,  unfortunately,  I 
saw  lesa  of  than  perhaps  any  other  lion  of  the 
times.  He  was  in  person  a  little  man,  with  man- 
ners peculiarly  tranquil,  philosophic,  and  digni. 
fied— so  at  least  I  thought.  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  sU  that  related  to  this  gentleman  ;  not  so 
nrach,  not  at  all  indeed,  for  his  novels — which  I 
do  not  profess  to  admire:  and  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
if  Mr  Godwin  himself  had  been  asked  the  ques- 
tioD  sesrchingly,  he  would  have  acknowledged 
that  I  had  seen  a  little  into  his  constitution  of 
&iod,  when  I  pronounce  that  of  all  men  who  can 
ever  have  lived,  he,  by  preference,  must  have 
found  the  labour  most  irksome  of  creating  inci- 
<leot8,and  making  the  narrative  continue  to  move. 
^^o^QB  is  not  so  stagnant  or  so  sluggish  in  mo- 
tion as  the  ''Caleb  Williams"  in  parts,  and  a  later 
^vel,  whose  name  I  forget,  (but  turning  upon 
the  case  of  kidnapping  an  heir  to  an  English 
^^tste,  and  carrying  him  to  the  Continent ;)  and 
I  would  have  consented  to  abide  by  an  appeal  to 
MrGodwin  himself,  whether,  to  the  last  extremity 
<^f  a  soil  parched  up  and  arid,  he  had  not  felt 
the  condition  of  his  own  mind  when  summoned 
to  produce  incidents.  Is  there  anything  dis- 
graceful in  this  dearth  of  incident — this  palsy  of 
the  fable-creating*  faculty  ?  Far  from  it ;  #0 
far  from  it,  that  the  powerful  minds  I  have  hap- 
pened to  know  were  certainly  those  who  had 
least  of  it.    The  most  powerful  mind  I  have 


ever  known  had  none  of  it— -positively  none. 
Shakspeare,  whom  few  men  would  disagree  in 
making  first  of  human  intellects,  though  double 
difficulties  would  arise  as  to  who  should  be 
SECOND,  and  threefold  difficulties  as  to  who  should 
be  THIRD,  and  fourfold  as  to  who  shouldbe  fourth: 
— well,  Shakspeare  had,  perhaps,  as  little  of  this 
power  as  most  men,  who  have  had  (like  him)  some- 
thing of  universal  minds.  Not,  therefore,  by  any 
possibility,  can  it  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  dis- 
parage Mr  Godwin^  in  charging  him  with  this  de- 
fect. And  yet,  in  a  newspaper,  some  months  ago, 
I  saw  the  novel  of  "  Caleb  Williams" called  "mag- 
nifieenf* — a  word  which,  as  I  have  remarked  else- 
where, is  more  than  any  other  abused,  from  the 
hotbed  excitement  of  the  age  ;  and,  previously  by 
some  years,  I  saw  a  paper  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  moved  laughter — a  paper 
which  compared  and  equalised  Mr  Godwin,  as  a 
novelist,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  which,  be- 
cause I  fancied  that  I  saw  in  it  the  filial  hand  of 
a  gifted  writer,  whom  the  whole  world,  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  admires,  was  fitted,  by  its  very 
extravagance,  to  draw  tears  on  account  of  its 
piety.  Involuntarily  I  thought  of  a  paper  which 
a  German  wife  had  written  about  her  ugly  hus- 
band, (Herder,)  whom  all  others  had  admired,  but 
whom  she  only  thought  proper  to  find  handsome. 
But  enough  of  what  Mr  Godwin  was  not.  I  felt 
the  nearest  interest  in  this  famous  man  on  three 
separate  accounts :  first,  as  the  husband  of  Mrs 
Wolstonecraft. — What  a  woman!  the  sole  rival 
in  this  country  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex — Ma- 
dame Roland — ^the  rival,  I  mean,  in  constitution 
of  mind : — would  that  she  had  glorified  her  life 
and  end  by  the  same  self-sacrifices,  which,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  she  was  equally  able  to 
have  done  ! — Next,  I  felt  a  profound  interest  in 
Mr  Godwin,  as  the  great  mormo  set  up  to  terrify 
all  England,  some  forty  years  ago,  by  two  sepa- 
rate classes  of  enemies — ^by  the  "  panic-qf  pro- 
perty men,"  as  Coleridge  christened  the  party 
who  arose  in  England  under  the  terrors  of  the 
French  "  war  against  the  palace — ^peace  to  the 
cottage;"  and,  secondly,  by  the  antagonists  of 
what  was  then  called  French  Philosophy,  or 
Modem  Philosophy;  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
Illuminati.  In  two  works,  of  great  circula- 
tion at  that  time,  "  Pilgrim  Good  Intent," 
and  Miss  Hamilton's  novel,  "  Modern  Philo- 
sophers," the  two  great  moving  agents  are  Dr 
Priestley  and  Mr  Godwin.  His  connexion  with 
Mrs  Wolstonecraft  had  completed  what  the 
first  or  4to  edition  of  his  "  Political  Justice"  had 
begun :  the  first  edition,  I  say  ;  for,  in  the  second, 
the  hypothesis  which  alarmed  the  "  men  of 
property,"  (as  Mr  Kood  has  it,)  had  been  emascu- 
lated. Such  was  the  awe  inspired  at  that  time 
by  these  shocks  to  public  opinion,  that  most 
people  felt  of  Mr  Godwin  with  the  same 
alienation  and  horror  as  of  a  goul,  or  a 
bloodless  vampire,  or  the  monster  created  by 


•  But  I  here  take  an  opportunity  of  obserring,  that,  to  produce  a  fable,  (1.  f.,  the  outline  or  framo-worit  of 
!^«tt  of  incMent%)  ts  not  very  difficult ;  the  trtie  dllHculty  is  in  msklng  the  fable  more— in  calling  up  the  secondsry 
<*«dfi)tSy  ihrouyfa  which  and  by  which  this  fable  is  to  re^^Iye, 
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Frankenstein.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I 
had  not  shared  in  these  thoughtless  impres- 
sions; and  yet^  from  the  audacity  of  his 
speculations^  I  looked  to  see  a  loud^  clamo- 
rous^ and^  perhaps^  self-sufficient  dogmatist; 
whereas  the  qualities  most  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  his  manners  were  a  gentle  dignity  of 
self-restraint  and  a  tranquil  benignity.  I  saw 
him^  hoirever^  always  under  a  cloud-^that  is^ 
under  the  dust  and  confusion^  to  the  intellect, 
of  a  large  party,  composed  of  what  (by  analogy 
to  its  slang  use)  might  be  termed  a  mob  of  li« 
terary  swelli.  Once  only,  I  saw  him  in  a  smaller 
party  at  the  Courier  Office — ^present  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  Mr  Stewart 
a  proprietor  of  the  Courier,  and  some  four  or  five 
others.  But,  on  this  occasion,  it  happened, 
which,  perhaps,  had  not  often  happened  before, 
that  neither  Coleridge  nor  Wordsworth  talked ; 
Coleridge  being  more  than  usually  out  of  spirits ; 
Wordsworth  fatigued  by  attending  a  diill  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Southey  natu* 
rally  indisposed  to  the  exertions  connected  with 
colloquial  duties;  myself  and  others  repressed 
by  youth  and  reverence  for  our  company.  Thus 
it  fell  by  accident  to  Charles  Lamb  to  entertain 
the  company,  which  he  did  in  his  happiest  style, 
as  a  Diogenes  with  the  heart  of  a  Saint  John ;  but 
nothing,  as  it  happened^  arose  to  call  out  the 
powers  of  Mr  Godwin.  Though  balked,  there- 
fore, of  all  fair  occasion  for  measuring  his  collo- 
quial calibre,  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  gone  off 
with  an  amended  impression  of  the  demeanour 
and  general  bearing  to  be  naturally  expected 
from  revolutionary  minds,  and  a  personal  redress 
given  to  the  common  partisan  portrait  circulated 
of  one  who  had  filled  the  mouth  of  dedaimers 
for  many  a  year,  and  become  a  by-word  or  a 
commonplace  of  rhetoric  for  the  schools. 

In  1808,  going  up  to  London  from  Oxford^ 
about  May  or  June,  in  order  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage of  a  coUege  friend,  I  met  a  lady  of  great 
conversational  spirit — a  Scottish  lady,  who, 
with  her  daughter,  were  the  Hons  for  that  par- 
ticular season  in  the  higher  circles  of  London ; 
the  mother  for  her  wit,  the  daughter  for  her 
beauty.  This  was  Mrs  Grant,  of  Laggan — a  val- 
ley or  parish  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  in- 
terest about  her  had  been  evoked  for  this  parti- 
cular winter  of  London  by  the  quality  of  her  in- 
troductions, and  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of  the 
daughter.  But  the  permanent  ground  of  it  lay 
in  her  books ;  which,  however,  were  thought  be- 
low her  conversation.  Her  visit  was  chiefly  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  palace  she  had  just 
left  at  the  time  I  met  her,  in  order  to  fulfil  some 
engagement  to  a  city  friend — ^the  wife  of  a  rich 
stockbroker;  and  there  it  was  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  her.  Her  kindness  to  me 
was  particularly  flattering ;  and,  to  this  day,  I  re- 
tain the  impression  of  the  benignity  which  she — 
an  established  wit,  and  just  then  receiving  incense 
•from  all  quarters— shewed  in  her  manners  to  me 
— «  person  utterly  unknown.  Onoe,  however, 
the  gave  a  rough  aasanlt  to  my  deepest  senaibili* 
ties.    Either  from  myself  or  from  somebody  else^ 


she  had  learned  my  profound  veneration  for  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Upon  this,  she  suddenly 
put  a  question  to  me  upon  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth, on  seeing  a  robin  red-breast  pursuing  a 
butterfly.  The  particular  passage  which  she 
selected,  was  to  this  effect :— - 

**  If  Father  Adam  could  open  his  cyei^ 
And  we  but  thii  ti^t  beneath  the  ekiei. 
He  would  Mriah  to  cloee  them  again.*' 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs  Grant,  "  what  possible  relation 
can  Father  Adam  have  to  this  case  of  the  bird 
and  the  butterfly  ?"    It  must  be  mentioned  here, 
that  the  poem  was  not  in  the '' Lyrical  Ballads,''  by 
which  originally  Wordsworth  had  become  known, 
but  in  a  second  collection  which  had  but  jost 
issued  from  the  press.    The  volumes  had  been  in 
the  public  hands^  if  they  could  be  said  to  hare 
reached  the  public  at  all  in  those  years,  for  about 
a  fortnight ;  but  in  mine,  who  had  only  recently 
arrived  in  London,  not  above  two  days*     Conse- 
quently, I  had  not  seen  the  poem;  and,  beini^ 
quite  taken  aback  by  such  a  question,  in  a  dinner 
party  made  up  of  people  who  had  either  not 
heard  of  Wordsworth  or  heard  of  him  only  as  an 
extravagant  and  feeble  innovator,  I  believe  that 
I  made  some  absurd  answer  about  Adam  being 
possibly  taken  as  a  representative  man,  or  repre- 
senting the  general  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 
Anything  passes  in  company  for  a  reason  or  an 
explanation,  when  people  have  not  the  demoniac 
passion  for  disputation ;  and  Mrs  Grant  accord- 
ly  bowed,  in  sign  of  acquiescence,      I  easily 
judged,  however,  that  she  could  not  have  been 
satisfied ;  and  in  going  home,  with  a  strong  feel> 
ing  of  self-reproach  for  having  but  ill  sustained 
a  poetic  reputation  for  which  I  was  ao  intensely 
jealous,  I  set  myself  to  consider  what  eouid  be 
the  meaning  for  this  connexion  of  Father  Adam 
with  the  case;  and,  without  having  read  the 
poem,  by  the  light  of  so  much  as  Mrs  Grant  had 
quoted,  instantly  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the 
secret  reference  must  be  to  that  passage  in  the 
'^  Paradise  Lost,"  where  Adam  is  represented— <»n 
the  very  next  morning  after  his  fatal  transgres- 
sion, and  whilst  yet  in  suspense  as  to  the  shape 
in  which  the  dread  consequences  would  begin  to 
reveal  themselves,  and  how  soon  begin — as  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the  first  sad  proof  that  all 
flesh  was  tainted,  and  that  corruption  had  al- 
ready travelled,  by  mysterious  aympathy^through 
universal  nature.    The  passage  is  most  memor- 
able, and  can  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  haa 
thoughtfully  read  it  :— 

"  The  bird  of  Jove  stoopM  from  his  aiiy  flighty 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  (uove ; 
Down  from  the  hilb,  the  beast  that  reigns  in 
First  hunter  then — ^poisued  a  gentle  bisce, 
Goodliest  of  sll  the  forest— hart  and  hind. 

Here,  then,  we  find  that,  in-  Milton's 
sentatlon  of  the  Fall,  the  very  earliest^— not  the 
second  or  third,  but  positively  the  very  firat — 
outward  signs  by  which  Adam  was  made  aware  of 
a  secret  but  awful  revolution,  which  had  gon^ 
like  a  whisper  through  all  nature^  was  this  ▼•ry 
phenomenon  of  two  animals  pursuing  in  wT^tli 
others  of  more  innocent  and  beautiful  appear* 
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aiice.  BeaaonMy,  ihet^fote,  we  may  imagine^ 
f«r  the  jrarpoMfl  of  a  poet^  that^  if  Adam  were 
permitted  to  open  hia  eyea  again  upon  thia  earthly 
scene  of  ihinga,  it  would  aend  a  peculiar  anguish 
through  his  thoughts  to  see  renewed  before  him 
thit  very  same  image  and  manifestation  of  ru;n 
bj  which  his  eyes  had  been  met  and  his  suspense 
had  been  resolved  on  the  very  first  morning  suc- 
ceeding to  his  fhlL  The  only  question  which 
coald  arise  afler  thia  upon  the  propriety  of  Mr 
Wordeworth's  allpsion,  was^  Had  he  a  right  to 
preeame  in  his  readers  such  a  knowledge  of  Mil. 
ton  ?  The  answer  to  which  is — ^that  Milton  is  as 
nnch  a  presumable  or  presupposable  book  in  the 
reference  of  a  poet  as  nature  herself  and  the 
common  phenomena  of  nature.  These  a  poet 
postolstee,  or  presupposes  in  his  reader^  and  is 
entitled  to  do  so.  Howeverj  I  mentioned  the 
otse  afterwards  to  Mr  Wordsworth ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  what  I  then  said,  he  added  the 
note  of  referenee  to  Milton,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  snbiequent  editions.  Another,  and  hardly, 
perhaps,  so  exeuaable  a  mistake,  had  been  made 
upon  the  very  anme  poem  by  ne  Edinburgh 
Rmew.  Mr  Wordsworth  had  noticed  the  house- 
hold eharaeter  of  the  red-breast  and  his  conse- 
cration to  the  feelings  of  men,  in  all  Christian 
countries ;  and  this  he  had  expressed  by  calling 
it 

"  The  bhrd  whom,  by  some  name  or  other, 
AH  men  who  know  thee  emit  iheit  broihtr**'^ 
which  psaaage  the  Reviewer  had  so  little  under- 
st4)od  aa  to  direct  attention  to  it  by  Italics.    Yet 
the  explanation  was  found  in  what  immediately 
followed  :•— 

**  Their  Thomas  in  Finland 

And  Rusaia  far  inland ; 
The  Peter  of  Norway  boors." 
The  bird  is  Robin  with  us  in  Britain,  Thomas  in 
another  land,  Peter  in  another,  and  so  on.  This 
vasthe  explanation  of  what  the  Reviewer  thought 
so  absurd  or  inexplicable.  To  call  a  bird  by  a 
Christian  name  U,  in  effect,  when  expressed  by  a 
poet,  to  "  call  him  a  brother"  of  man.  And  with 
(<]QeI  ease  might  all  the  passages  be  explained 
*hicb  have  hitherto  been  stumblingblocks  to 
critics^  where  at  least  the  objection  has  arisen 
oat  of  misconstruction  of  the  sense. 

^ome  years  after  this,  I  saw  Mrs  Grant  again 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  grief  was  then  heavy  upon 
her:  the  fair-haired  young  lady,  the  ''Scottish 
Beanty"  of  the  London  circles  in  1908,  had  gone 
to  an  early  grave ;  and  others  of  her  family  were 
expected  to  follow.  Her  *'  Letters  from  the 
Moontains"  made  a  considerable  impression  at 
tW  time  of  its  first  appearance.  But  the  work 
vhich  interested  me  the  most  was  that  in  which 
sbe  painted  her  own  early  years  as  passed  among 
tbe  Anglo-Dutch  of  the  New  England  fitates.  It 
vas  a  conditioi}  of  society  whi(^  had  thus  much 
of  a  paradisiacal  condition — ^that  none  was  '*  afore 
or  after  the  other ;"  no  jealous  precedencies ;  no 
nspidons;  no  spectacles  of  grinding  poverty. 
Aristocracy,  there  was  none ;  pauperifem,  there 
was  none ;  and  every  member  of  the  community 
ttv  a  friend  apd  a  weHwiaher  in  every  other. 
Hiippy^'faappy  state,  in  which  were  to  be  found 


'' No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  tkrifo  to  heal  t» 
a  state  which,  with  the  expansion  of  civilisation 
as  it  travela  through  American  foresta,  may,  for 
a  century  to  come,  be  continually  renewed  in 
thoae  lands,  but  elsewhere  I  fear  never  more  in 
this  world. 

I  have  been  anticipating  a  little,  and  looking 
forward  into  years  which  I  have  not  yet  regu. 
larly  reached.  It  may  surprise  a  reader  who 
has  gone  through  the  slight  records  of  my  life, 
to  find  me  originally,  as  a  boy,  moving  amongst 
the  circles  of  the  nobility,  and  now  courting  only 
those  of  intellectual  people.  The  final  resolution 
which  led  me  into  renouncing  my  connexions  with 
ranks  above  my  own,  arose  upon  the  following 
occasion.  On  leaving  school  clandestinely,  which 
I  did  some  weeks  before  my  seventeenth  birth- 
day, I  went  into  Wales ;  where  I  continued  for 
months  to  walk  about.  As  long  as  I  kept  up 
any  negociation  with  my  guardians,  I  received  a 
regular  allowance  of  a  guinea  a-week.  But,  upon 
this  sum,  not,  however,  (as  may  be  supposed,) 
without  great  difiiculty,  I  continued  to  obtain  a 
bed,  and  some  apology  for  supper,  in  the  shape 
of  coffee  or  tea,  at  the  inns  scattered  about  the 
Welsh- valleys  for  the  sake  of  the  tourist*  The 
old  village  inns  had,  till  lately,  charged  the  most 
primitive  pricea— sixpence,  for  example,  had  been 
the  usual  rate  for  a  dinner,  and  so  on;  but  all  thia 
had  very  nearly  disappeared  under  the  great 
revolution  of  the  times.  War  prices  had  arisen 
in  the  great  markets ;  a  great  influx  of  touriata 
and  artists  had  begun  to  set  in  to  the  Welsh 
vaUeys ;  elegant  hotels  arose  on  every  side ;  and 
the  prices  were  pretty  much  as  on  the  Bath 
road.  Finding,  therefore,  that  my  three  ahil. 
lings  a-day  did  but  little  at  these  showy  inns,  more 
than  the  better  half  being  at  once  exhausted 
upon  a  bed  and  the  perquiaites  to  ^*  waiter," 
^<  chambermaid,"  and  *'  boots,"  I  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  carrying  a  tent  with  me  and  aleeping 
out  of  doors.  This  tent,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  miserably  small ;  both  to  make  it  more  port- 
able, and  also  on  account  of  the  tent-pole,  which* 
to  avoid  notice  and  trouble,  waa  no  more  than 
a  common  walking  cane.  I  pitched  my  tent 
always  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hill ;  and,  in  a  land  ao 
solitary,  and  free  from  ''high-viced"  towns,  I  ap» 
prehended  but  little  from  any  enemies,  except 
the  wild  mountain  cattle :  these  sometimes  used 
to  take  umbrage  at  my  intrusion,  and  advance 
upon  my  encampment  in  the  darkness — with 
what  intentions  I  could  not  discover,  nor  perhape 
did  they  know ;  but  I  lay  in  constant  anxiety 
that  some  lumbering  cow  or  other  should  break 
into  my  preserve,  and  poach  her  heavy  foot  into 
my  face.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  evil.  I 
soon  found  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  criticism  at 
St  Helena,  on  a  proposal  made  for  improving  the 
art  of  war,  by  portable  tents,  treble-barrelled 
guns,  &c.-^that  the  practice  of  kivauacking, 
which  offended  so  deeply  the  humanity  of  some 
philanthropic  people,  was  in  fact  most  favour^ 
able  to  the  health  of  troops;  and  that  at  most, 
a  Bcreen  hung  up  to  windward  waa  the  utmoet 
protection  from  open  air,  (or  properly  flrom  the 
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weather,  rather  than  the  air,)  which  is  consist, 
cot  with  health.    The  loftier  tents  of  the  officers 
may  he  an  exception ;  hut  niine,  which  resembled 
more  the  humbler  and   crowded  tents  of  the 
privates,  confirmed  strikingly  the  medical  ob- 
jection of  Napoleon.    I  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  it  in  that  form ;  using  it  rather  as  a 
screen  against  wind,  or,  on  a  calm  night,  as  a  pil- 
low. Selecting  the  ground  well  on  such  occasions, 
I  found  the  advantage  of  this  mb  dio  sleeping, 
in  improved  health;   but  summer  air  and  dry 
ground  disappearing,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to 
seek  other  modes  of  lodging.     One   morning, 
however,  during  the  season  when  I  practised 
it,   I  was  sitting  as  yet  undecided  upon  my  day's 
movements,  when  a  sound  of  wheels,  as  if  ra- 
pidly  approaching  my  own  station,  became  audi- 
ble.   I  rose  and  went  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  with  as  much  surprise  as  if  '*  Ga- 
briel's hounds"  had  been  really  approaching ;  for 
my  idea  was,  that  I  had  taken  up  my  sleeping 
quarters  on   a  wild  moor  remote   from   roads. 
A  little  ascent,  and  the  turning  of  a  knoll,  shewed 
me  that  in  part  I  was  right :  a  wild  moor  it  was, 
but  one  which  was  traversed  by  the  high  road 
between  Kemiogge  and  Llanrwst.    A  travelling 
carriage  was  advancing,  and  swept  past  me  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  touched  the  high  road. 
The  carriage  seemed  known  to  me ;  and  on  the 
pannels  I  observed  the  coronet  of  a  marquis; 
and,  immediately  after,  I  saw  a  head  put  out  of 
the  window,  and  looking  at  me  until  the  down- 
hill track  and  abrupt  turns  of  the  road  hid  me 
from  sight.    It  was  a  natural  conclusion  enough, 
this  being  the  high  road  to  Holyhead,  that  the 
carriage  I  had  just  seen  might  be  that  of  my  Irish 
friend,  who  had  been  created  a  marquis  soon 
after  I  left  Ireland  ;  and  the  face  of  the  person 
who  surveyed  me  so  keenly,  doubtless  one  of  his 
household,  knowing  me  better  than  I  knew  her. 
Great  was  my  joy  at  this  probability ;  and,  with- 
out delay,  I  struck  my  tent  and  walked  to  Llan- 
rwst.    The  distance  proved  to  be  six  miles ;  and 
on  my  arrival  the  bird  was  flown.    I  went  into 
the  stable-yard>  and  inquired  earnestly  of  a  group 
just  fresh  from  attending  to  the  horses  recently 
come  in — "  Who  was  the  last  traveller  ?"  AU  re- 
membered that  it  wad  a  lord,  and  that  it  was  a 

marquis.     "  Was  it  the  Marquis  of  S ?*' 

''Yes  :  that  was  the  very  title,"  several  voices  an- 
swered ;  "  and  he  would  stop  for  dinner  at  Con- 
way." Thither  I  resolved  to  pursue ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  went  into  the  house.  Luckily,  the 
landlord  was  able  to  inform  me  that  the  noble 
marquis  was  not  my  friend,  but  Lord  Bath« 
And,  by  this  timely  information,  I  was  saved  from 
the  very  awkward  embarrassment  of  finding  my. 
self  at  Conway  with  a  chaise  and  four  to  pay 
and  no  money  at  my  command.  The  momen- 
tary evil  was  past.  But  the  sort  of  danger  I 
had  escaped,  of  finding  myself  viewed  by  the  inn 
at  Conway  as  a  fraudulent  tourist,  threw  me 
powerfully  on  considering  what  had  been  my 
motive  for  pursuing  the  party,  supposing  even 
that  it  had  been  Lord  S  What  would 

hare  ooroe  of  it  ?    He  ^ould  naturally  have  been 


pleased  to  see  me,  as  everybody  is  pleased  to 
see  old  friends  after  a  long  interval ;  he  would 
have  asked  me  to  dine  with  him;  and,  sup- 
posing a  vacant  seat  in  his  carriage,  he  would 
have  asked  me  to  go  along  with  him  to  Holy- 
head or  Dublin.  But  even  so,  he  would  not  have 
particularly  admired  my  call  on  his  purse  for  a 
chaise  and  four.  Next  I  went  on  to  ask  myself— 
What  if  all  this  were  conceded,  and  it  should 
happen  that  he  really  wa*  pleased,  and  wishing 
for  my  company  to  Dublin — upon  what  princi- 
ples or  views  did  I  mean  to  cultivate  a  coo- 
nexion  of  this  sort?  Boyish  years  stood 
upon  other  grounds ;  but,  on  coming  to  an  ac- 
countable age,  I  knew  that  everywhere  sprung 
up  an  impertinent  question  as  to  a  young 
man's  future  destination.  Up  to  sixteen  or 
fifteen,  a  boy  is  ranked  upon  the  footing  of 
his  father's  rank.  After  that  time,  his  rank 
is  deduced prolepticaUy  from  the  probable  stations 
which  he  will  hold  in  future  times.  Now,  if  my 
object  was  to  make  myself  a  trading  Member 
of  Parliament,  certainly  the  connexions  which 
I  had  with  ministerial  noblemen  would  be  of 
use.  Through  them,  a  borough  might  he  had; 
and,  that  obtained,  all  was  done  for  a  man  which 
he  could  owe  to  fortune — the  rest  depended 
upon  himself.  But,  supposing  that  perMRoUy 
there  should  be  no  objections,  still  I  had  seen 
enough  of  borough-disposers  to  know  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  give,  without  a  consideration 
something  more  than  that  of  support  to  a  par- 
ticular line  of  politics.  Lord  S  ■  in  particu- 
lar, who  in  those  days  had  some  borough  in- 
terest, looked  upon  it  as  "  bespoke"  for  family 
connexions.  And  so  of  others.  But  the  most 
signal  bar  to  all  this  was,  my  own  grievous  dis- 
inclination to  any  mode  of  public,  or  noisy,  or 
contentious  life.  Peace,  liberty  to  think,  soli- 
tude— these  were  the  cravings  of  my  heart. 
And  unless  I  went  among  the  nobility  in  the 
character  of  a  demanding,  insolent  claimant,  I 
knew  that  I  had  better  not  go  at  all.  Inevi- 
tably the  question  arises^-Upon  what  footing  is 
this  man  here  ?  Is  it  his  natural  station  ?  No : 
then  at  least  he  is  an  interloper;  and  the  chances 
are,  that  he  is  a  toad-eater  and  sycophant. 
Suppose  he  is  not — yet  the  known  presumption 
that  he  is  ^a  presumption  of  which  he  cannot 
be  unaware;  loads  him  with  almost  the  worst 
reproaches  of  the  reality.  He  is  no  sycophant ; 
yet  he  is  willing  to  stand  the  presumption  that 

he  is,  and  the  consequent  contempt For  what? 

Every  way,  I  saw  that  my  own  dignity — whidi, 
above  all  things,  a  man  should  scrupulously 
maintain—^required  that  I  should  no  longer  go 
into  any  circles  where  I  did  not  stand  on  my 
own  native  footing — propria  jure.  Many  a  time 
had  I  wondered  at  the  false  conceptions  of 
dignity  which  could  lead  Addison  to  think  him- 
self elevated  by  marriage  with  Lady  Warwick— 
a  husband  to  seek  protection,  as  it  were,  from  a 
wife !  What  had  been  abundantly  right  for  me 
as  a  boy,  ceased  to  be  right  for  me  when  I  ceased 
to  be  a  boy. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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If  any  etTmologist  or  antiquary  should  be  in 
want  of  employment,  we  would  recommend  him 
to  set  about  sifting  the  names  of  rarious  locaU 
itieg  in  London.     Some  of  these  appear  to  us 
of  80  graphic  a  character^  as  to  denote  their 
orif^in  with  much  greater  fidelity  than  one-half 
of  the  china-pattern  tea-cups  of  modem  manu- 
ficiure.     We  select  a  few  by  way  of  illustration. 
"Charing  Cross"  is  evidently  significant  of  the 
petulant  altercations  arising  from  a  confluence 
of  rival  sedan-men  at  such  an  eligible  place  of 
raidezvouB.    "  St  George  in  the  Fields/'  refers 
to  the  juvenile  sports  of  that  illustrious  warrior, 
when  he  dreamt  more  of  capturing  birds*  nests 
than  of  rescuing  captive  damsels,  and  was  more 
unbitious  of  getting  up  a  kite  than  of  laying  low  a 
iragon.    "  Leicester  Square/'  it  is  currently  re- 
ported, was  conferred,  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  to 
commemorate  the  final  adjustment  of  a  favourite 
friend's  pecuniary  embarrassments.  There  is  good 
nsson  to  believe  that  '*  Little  Turnstile"  was  a 
kind  of  Beau  Brummel,  whose  capricious  fancy 
used  to  regulate  the  habits  and  habiliments  of  the 
eliie  circle  who  sought   illumination  from  the 
sun  of  his  fascinating  presence.    The  legend  of 
St  Mary  le  Bonne  and  St  Martin  le  Grand,  runs 
simply  thus : — A  gay  and  pompous  French  mar. 
quia  (ultimately  he  became  penitent,  bequeathed 
a  thousand  crowns  to  the  pope,  and  was  justly 
canonized)  at  one  time  made  his  declarations  to 
an  amiable  young  maiden,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  incite  to  an  elopement ;  but,  with  a  virtuous 
ioflexibility,  for  which  it  would  perhaps  be  dif. 
ficult  now  to  find  a  parallel,  she  turned  her  eyes 
sway  from  his  dazzling  plans — (they  were  execu- 
ted by  a  first,  rate  surveyor) — St  Mary  prudently 
resolving  to  remain  in  her  present  situation,  and 
look  after  the  •'  Poultry" 

Ever}  body  will  remark  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  culpable  omission  in  the  pre- 
ceding disquisition.  The  most  eminent  example 
in  support  of  our  theory  has  found  no  place 
there — Horsemonger  Lane.  Now,  we  candidly 
acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  our  intimate 
acquaintance. with  all  the  most  important  dis- 
tricts of  town — their  origin,  history,  and  cha- 
racter; despite  of  having  set  ourselves  up  in 
opposition  to  Garter  King  at  Arms,  qualified  to 
adjudicate  upon  all  titles  in  longitude  not  ex- 
ceeding the  diameter  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
say  genealogy  not  rising  higher  than  a  third 
story — notwithstanding  all  this,  in  compiling 
our  learned  and  elaborate  work  upon  Street 
Peerage^  we  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  most 
excellent  Majesty  Horsemonger  Lane.  Think 
of  Lodge,  Burke,  or  Debrett  introducing  the 
House  of  Hanover  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  their 
last  chapter  !  Our  unpardonable  inadvertence 
was  first  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  morning  news- 
paper some  six  weeks  ago.  It  announced  the 
demise  of  Mr  John  Richardson,  at  his  residence 
in   Horsemonger  Lane,     A  ila^h   of  lightning 


seemed  to  strike  upon  onr  mental  optics,  re- 
vealing the  truth  in  all  its  glaring  colours.  In 
the  agony  of  onr  shame,  we  screwed  up  a  coun- 
tenance like  a  boy's  who  has  swallowed  a  fright- 
folly  hot  apple  dumpling.  What  an  illiterate 
world  we  live  in  !  The  immortal  Richardson — 
he  whose  itinerant  exertions  have  sounded  the 
praise  of  Shakspeare  in  regions  so  outlandish 
and  tumultuous  that  the  sixpenny  trumpet  of 
Fame  could  only  have  been  heard  there  as  a 
mere  squeak^A^  had  transformed  the  notorious 
site  of  an  asylum  for  delinquents  into  classic 
soil ;  and  yet  nobody  of  education  could  afford 
us  the  slightest  Information  respecting  Horse- 
monger Lane. — We  felt  chagrined  exceedingly, 
and,  donning  our  chapeau,  resolved  to  prosecute 
a  journey  thither  on  foot  instanter. 

"  It  is  understood  that  Mr  Richardson  has 
left  the  handsome  cottage  and  furniture  in  Horse- 
monger Lane"—- and  so  on  ran  the  paragraph 
which  communicated  his  departure  in  spirit. 
Alas !  poor  Yorick ! — ^we  had  known  his  velveteen 
smalls  for  years,  and  made  a  memorandum  of 
every  successive  symptom  of  decay  in  their  com- 
plexion and  texture ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  honest  John  had  got  the 
measure  of  our  personal  identity  in  his  eye,  and 
had  set  down  the  indescribables  to  our  account 
in  his  last  last  will.  Even  now  we  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  from  the  executors ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  be- 
quest shall  have  the  first  post  of  honour  assigned 
to  them  in  our  long,  expectant  wardrobe. — "  A 
HANDSOMECOTTAGE  IN  HORSEMONGER 
LANE."  Had  a  report  obtained  circulation 
that  fine  plump  salmon  had  been  detected  in 
Fleet  Ditch,  we  might  have  swallowed  it,  because 
they  are  slippery  fish,  and  can  whisk  their  tails 
along  with  their  noddles  up  the  fall  of  a  loch 
with  an  agility  emulating  the  Bedouin  Arabs; 
but  how  a  handsome  cottage  and  furniture  could 
find  their  way  into  Horsemonger  Lane  is  aa 
entangled  skein  of  mystery,  which,  lost  to  all 
confidence  in  our  own  powers,  we  willingly  leave 
to  Dr  Buckland,  of  Bridge  water-treatise  cele- 
brity, to  unravel. 

On  arriving  at  the  Stone's  End  in  the  Borough, 
we  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  goal  of  our  curio- 
sity lay  not  far  distant.  We  accordingly  turned 
down  a  road,  leading  to  a  high- walled,  dark,  re- 
pulsive building,  at  sight  of  which  we  blessed 
our  stars  for  being  personally  unknown  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex.  Presently 
a  small  tailor's  shop  attracted  our  notice.  There 
was  no  superstructure  to  bring  it  within  the 
designation  of  a  dwelling-house.  It  resembled 
a  moderate-sized  ouUfitting  case,  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  entire  body  of  the  biggest 
alderman,  when  he  had  once  been  let  in*-by  any 
other  channel  thsn  the  door-way.  A  little  gar* 
rulous-looking  old  piece  of  buckram,  in  stock* 
iogsleeves  and  ppectpcles,  was  seated  on  his 
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boards  bnsily  employed  in  various  branches  of 
fortification — ^both  repairing  the  breaches  of  mis- 
hap^ and  neutralizing  the  inroads  of  time.  In  a 
confined  back  room,  rose  a  tall,  perpendicular, 
reserved  young  woman,  whose  features  had  de* 
termined  to  lay  themselves  under  no  obligation 
to  the  famous  Jenner,  as  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  having  been  fired  at  by  a  volley  of 
duck-ahot  from  a  child's  pea-gun,  violent  enough 
to  imprint,  without  danger  of  penetration. 

"  Know  Horsemonger  Lane  !"  replied  Buck* 
ram,  kM^ng  up  with  an  air  of  complacent  con- 
tempt for  our  ignorance  of  topography—-''  should 
think  I  ought,  when  my  grandfather  kept  a  cab- 
bage and  baeon  shop  there  up'ards  of  five  and 
forty  year." 

*'  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  a  few  particulars 
respecting  its  early  history.  Some  persons  have  a 
whim  for  those  kind  of  things." 

^'  Love  o'  knowledge  very  nat  ral,"  rejoined 
Shears,  waxing  his  thread  with  growing  import- 
ance. "  My  grandfather,  who  carried  on  a  pretty 
considerable  business  for  ^ye  and  forty  year, 
used  to  tell  some  queer  tales  of  old  Horsemonger 
Lane." 

*'  Old  ?-~you  mean  before  •  the  prison  was 
erected  ?" 

"  Goose  !"  muttered  the  uninoculated  young 
woman,  dapping  down  that  ponderous  instru- 
ment within  an  inch  and  a  fraction  of  her  lord 
and  master's  unprepared  fingers.  Buckram 
looked  in  the  interesting  countenance  of  his 
young  spouse,  while  his  own  exhibited  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  blended  with  anger,  and 
both  allied  to  reluctant  tongue-denial.  Then, 
heaving  a  barely  audible  groan,  he  continued : — 
- ''  Before  the  pris'n  was  'rected ! — I  should 
rather  say,  before  the  individuals  as  'rected  it 
was  bom,  or  ever  expected  they  should  be.  My 
grandfather,  who  carried  on  a  wery  extensive 
business  in  the  cabbage  and  bacon  line  for  five 
and  forty  year" 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  verhtu 
Hm  report  of  old  Buckram's  narrative,  however 
much  his  pride,  like  that  of  more  patriotic  ora- 
tors, may  be  wounded  by  the  abridgement.  The 
sUm  and  substance  of  his  communication,  when 
improved  by  the  lopping  of  sundry  superfluous 
"  you  knows,"  &c.,  will  read  very  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. It  is  ''my  grandfather's"  account  of  the 
aborigines  of  Horsemonger  Lane. 

At  the  period  to  which  our  veritable  history 
refers,  the  world  seemed  to  have  been  first  at- 
tacked by  paralysis  in  its  lower  extremities. 
I«eg8  then  began  to  betray  their  weaknesses; 
else,  why  did  they  take  to  horse-riding  ?  To 
supply  the  wants  of  a  sinking  population,  a  body 
of  men,  remarkable  alike  for  their  philanthropic 
aims  and  their  unblushing  impudence,  imported 
a  stud  of  Barbery  mares  into  Horsemonger  Lane. 
Judging  fVom  the  peculiar  conformation  of  these 
Barbery  mares,  we  should  say  that  the  adjective 
wtts  employed  rather  as  a  quaint  figure  of  speech 
by  the  faoetious  owners,  than  to  tlirow  any  light 
upon  their  peculiar  breed.    Every  one  allowed 


that  the  treatment  of  these  mares  was  most 
barbarous ;  and  who  will  wonder  at  it  when  he 
considers  the  cranial  organization  of  their  un- 
educated masters?  A  more  incorrigible  pack 
of  sooundrehi  never  put  on  spurs.  To  nee  an 
epigrammatic  paradox  employed  by  many  humane 
spectators — ^"They  never  were  easy  but  when 
they  were  running  the  horses  about."  But  the 
brutal  propensities  of  the  minority  dwindle  into 
gentleness  or  nothingness,  when  compared  with 
the  ferocious  habits  of  their  leader— one  being, 
in  proportion  to  the  other,  like  the  nervous 
titiUation  of  a  schoolmaster's  whisk,  to  the  san- 
guinary flagellation  of  a  military  cat-o'-nine- 
tails. Could  his  dumb  slaves  have  expressed 
their  sentiments  upon  this  worthy,  they  would 
have  pronounced  him  the  Nero  of  Horsemonger 
Lane. 

A  gigantic,  blaek-whiskered,  broad-brimmed 
monster— the  fellow's  muscular  capabilities  were 
Herculean.  He  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out 
by  natnre>  in  a  moment  of  vindictiveness,  on 
purpose  to  spite  the  brute  creation.  His  legiti- 
mate name  (as  "my grandfather"  conscientiously 
believed)  was  Dick  Thunderheels ;  but,  amongst 
his  compeers,  he  generally  went  by  the  oogno- 
men  of  the  "  Out-and-outer." 

Thunderheels  rode  a  triokish,  tight-winded^ 
tile-coloured  young  Galloway,  in  shape,  case, 
and  disposition,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
all  its  fellows  in  the  market.  They  were  long- 
limbed  and  raw-boned  aninuds ;  their  heads 
almost  as  long  as  their  legs;  their  teeth  very 
little  shorter  than  their  tails ;  and  their  demean- 
our was  prim  and  old-maiden  like.  But  Dick's 
mare  was  a  frisky,  intelligent  little  creature, 
that  seemed  to  feel  proud  of  the  passionate 
temper  of  its  rider ;  the  more  Dick  spurred,  the 
more  delight  his  Moggy  displayed,  and  a  flog- 
ging appeared  only  to  strengthen  the  affection 
which  she  evinced  for  Dick  Thunderheels,  the 
hero  of  Horsemonger  Lane. 

When  whipping  and  spurring,  our  hero  was  in 
his  element.  Had  Dick  ever  been  taught  to 
write,  we  had  never  presented  the  world  with 
these  delineations  of  his  character;  for  he  would 
have  cut  up  our  article  as  though  it  had  been 
an  unfortunate  stray  nag  that  should  happen  to 
come  in  the  way  of  a  general  Review.  Brutality, 
ferocity,  and  monstrosity,  when  applied  to  Dick 
Thunderheels'  treatment  of  his  animals,  are 
mere  breaths  of  wind.  He  lashed,  and  punched, 
and  lashed  again,  till  an  uninitiated  looker-on 
would  have  expected  to  see  the  poor  jades*  sidee 
streaked  with  red  and  blue,  like  the  silk  of  a 
modem  balloon ;  but  they  never  were  ;  for,  as 
"  my  grandfather"  shrewdly  insinuated,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone,  nor 
less  so  to  extract  it  from  the  counterfeit  hides 
which  enclosed  the  ossified  remains  of  animals 
who  were  warranted,  not  only  to  be  engaging 
articles  to  look  at,  but  remarkably  fine  ones  to 

go- 
Ingenuity  never  waa  exercised  with  more  ex- 
traordinary effect  than  by  the  artists  in  Horse- 
monger Lane.    The  dentist  volunteered  his  aid 
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io  fijwtmk  h  whole  stud.  Eyet^  tliAt  had  long 
grovb  dim  with  infirmity  and  age^  sparkled 
again  with  more  than  their  native  playfttlaeea 
and  energr,  when  a  eouple  of  vitreous  auxiliaries 
vera  aet  bdbre  them.  Tails^  equal  to  new^  (for 
tbey  had  never  been  wom^)  were  distributed  in 
unbonnded  profusion.  To  put  the  machineiy 
in  motion,  a  small  quantity  of  that  irritating 
gnbitsnce,  the  hairy  phaseolus^  or  cow-itch,  used 
to  bo  introduced  between  the  artificial  surcoat 
and  the  natural  one,  so  that  the  faction  of  the 
saddle,  operating  upon  an  established  raw,  stimu- 
lated the  animals'  spirits  as  if  they  had  been 
inflneneed  by  a  powerful  voltaic  battery.  In 
ihort,  had  a  person,  out  of  curiosity,  divided 
one  of  these  eccentric  bits  of  worlcmanship  into 
ten  parts,  ''  my  grandfather"  declared  that  he 
would  have  found  nine  to  be  the  work  of  man, 
and  only  one  the  production  of  nature.  The 
national  credit  was  beginning  to  tremble.  Our 
borsM,  universally,  were  getting  a  bad  name 
abroad ;  while  none  but  very  courageous  eques- 
triane  could  dare  to  mount  one  at  home.  Gentle- 
men were  absolutely  afraid  to  sit  on  the  saddle, 
for  fear  the  whole  structure  beneath  them  should 
break  down  with  a  crash,  or  even  to  lead  a  horse 
along,  save  with  very  great  timidity  and  care, 
leaC  the  elaborate  piece  of  machinery  should 
drop  all  to  pieces.  But  a  crisis  was  approaching 
to  Bveep  away  the  iniquities  of  Horsemonger 
Lane. 

A  Bttit  which  had  been  pending,  in  Chancery 
for  aome  considerable  time,  was,  during  the  life 
of  the  great-grandson  of  the  original  claimant, 
brought  to  a  final  and  successful  issue  j  when  he 
(the  rightful  claimant's  great-grandson)  found 
bifflself  obliged  to  dispope  of  the  estate.  In  order 
to  defray  the  legal  expenses,  which  ought,  in 
equity,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  opposing 
party ;  but  he  had  been  dead  upwards  of  eighty 
years,  and  his  representatives  had  been  declared 
bankrupt.  About  five  acres  adjoining  Horse- 
monger  Lane  were  purchased  by  the  city,  with  an 
intention  of  building  upon  it;  and  the  city,  ac- 
cordingly, went  to  take  possession;  but  they 
found,  to  their  ineffable  surprise,  that  the  city 
had  been  anticipated,  for  a  length  of  time,  by 
Dick  Thunderheels  and  other  periodical  visiters, 
by  whom  the  ground  had  been  converted  into  a 
cattle  market ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  city 
could  do,  to  maintain  a  footing  of  two  minutes 
together  upon  their  territorial  acquiution. 

Complaints  had  been  made,  loudly  and  fre- 
quently, but  in  vain,  by  persons  who  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  down  Horsemonger  Lane,  of  the 
danger  they  incurred  by  the  racing  of,  and  ex- 
perimentaliaing  upon,  horses,  mules,  and  other 
quadrupeds  thereabouts.  Gouty  old  men  had, 
more  than  once,  been  nearly  knocked  down, 
trampled  upon,  bruised,  and  maimed,  if  not  die* 
abled  for  life ;  while  ladies,  both  old  and  young, 
had  been  dreadfully  frightened  in  crossing  the 
road;  but  whether  this  alarm  was  excited  by 
the  daring  of  the  riders,  or  the  phantom-like 
appearance  of  their  steeds,  '^  my  grandfather,  who 
kept  a  cabbage  and  bacon  shop  in  Horsemonger 


Lane  ^or  five-and-forty  year,^  never  could  de» 
termine. 

The  nuisance,  however,  since  the  late  visit  of 
the  city  authorities,  had  grown  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent,  that  they  felt  themselves  impera- 
tively called  upon  to  interfere.  Accordingly, 
Alderman  Doublepay,  Mr  Deputy  BcroggSj  and 
their  little  clerk,  Yocker,  were  commissioned  to 
wait  upon  the  trespassers,  expostulate  with  them 
concerning  their  unlawful  proceedings,  and  in- 
sist upon  an  immediate  resignation  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  ''my  grandfather"  used 
to  say,  to  behold  the  mild,  benevolent  form  of 
Alderman  Doublepay — supported  on  one  side  by 
the  erect  and  aristocratic  Scroggs,  and,  on  the 
other  dde,  by  the  stunted,  neckless,  and  crabbed 
old  clerk,  Yoeker — holding  a  free  conference 
with  the  uncivilized  denizens  of  Horsemonger 
Lane.  We  rather  think  it  must  have  been  the' 
prototype  of  West's  celebrated  picture  oi  Penn's 
confabulation  with  the  natives. 

Three  specific  grounds  of  complaint  were  pre- 
ferred against  the  horsemongers.  The  first, 
that  of  wanton  cruelty ;  secondly,  the  annoyance 
to  pedestrians ;  and,  thirdly,  the  wrong  inflicted^ 
upon  the  city  by  occupying  their  possessions  in 
Horsemonger  Lane. 

Dick  Thunderheels  was  elected  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  the  respondents ;  and,  with  his  arms 
planted  in  an  independent  akimbo  position,  he 
conducted  their  defence. 

» 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  friend,  that  horses  have 
no  feeling  ?"  said  Alderman  Doublepay,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  first  count  in  the  indictment. 

*'  Not  arter  they  gets  to  a  certain  age,"  re- 
plied Dick,  coolly ;  "  bless  you,  if  their  hearts 
had  been  as  full  o'  feeling  as  their  bellies  is  of 
corn,  we  should  a'  cut  it  all  out  of  'em  afore 
this." 

''  Persons  can't  go  down  the  Lane  without 
being  in  danger  of  getting  knocked  down  by 
some  unmannerly  ruffian,"  said  Deputy  Scroggs, 
pinching  his  starched  cravat. 

*' Indeed," replied  Thunderheels— ''then,  I  ad- 
vise you  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  you  tldnks 
your  neck  is  stronger  than  my  Moggy's  hind- 
leg." 

Here  Dick's  admirers  laughed  outright,  with 
their  faces  turned  up,  as  though  they  saw  some* 
thing  very  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the 
douda. 

*'  We  want  to  build  upon  the  ground,"  said 
tart  old  Yocker ;  ''  and,  therefore,  you  must 
remove  somewhere  else." 

"  Build  !  We  don  t  prevent  you  building—^ 
do  we  ?"  returned  Thunderheels,  looking  at  the 
little  clerk,  as  though  he  had  it  in  contempla. 
tion  to  put  a  saddle  upon  his  back. 

"  But,  my  good  man,"  said  Alderman  Double- 
pay,  extending  his  mediatorial  hand«  "  the  brick- 
layers could  not  pursue  their  employment  while 
your  horses  were  racing  about ;  their  lives  would 
be  in  danger  every  moment." 

"  Lord  love  you,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  satanic 
smile,  which  made  the'  Alderman  feel  very  much 
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Indispofled^  ''  we  wouldn't  Linger  a  'air  o'  their 
heads,  if  they  vas  only  sharp  enough  to  get  out 
of  our  way." 

To  parry  this  fallacious  thrust  would  have 
been  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  civic  energy. 
Horsemonger  Lane  enjoyed  its  temporary  triumph. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  defeat,  the 
Common  Council  quietly  determined  to  afford 
their  opponents  tangible  demonstration  that  the 
Court  did  not,  in  general,  advance  arguments 
which  they  were  unable  effectually  to  substan- 
tiate. On  the  motion  of  Mr  Deputy  Seroggs,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  erect  a  jail,  whose 
applicable  terrors,  every  one  naturally  antici- 
pated, would  scare  away  the  incorrigibles  from 
the  spot  to  which  they  had  shewn  such  a  long 
and  resolute  attachment.  In  accordance  with 
this  design,  mattocks  and  spades,  trowels  and 
hods  of  mortar,  were  put  in  requisition ;  and  one 
eventful  S9th  of  February,  saw  a  sturdy,  frown- 
ing structure,  with  a  fantastic  death's-head 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  sculptured  over  the  gate- 
way, securely  settled  upon  the  debatable  ground 
in  Horsemonger  Lane. 

A  brave  but  unfortunate  garrison  turned  out 
of  a  besieged  citadel,  without  military  honours— 
a  municipal  corporation,  expelled  by  some  relent- 
less statute  from  their  Common  Hall,  and  casting 
many  a  long  and  lingering  look  at  the  savoury 
commons  left  behind  them — are  both  very  affect- 
ing spectacles.  But  neither  is  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  exodus  of  the  Horsemongers, 
which  "  my  grandfather"  never  alluded  to  but 
with  tears  dripping  warm  from  the  urn  of  his 
susceptible  heart.  But  destiny  had  signed  the 
decree,  and  a  cataract  of  tears  could  not  have 
blotted  out  her  immutable  sign-manual. 

Dick  Thunderheels  and  his  co-mates  had  as- 
sembled (as  indeed  they  had  done,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  since  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid)  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  new  building, 
and  were  pursuing  their  vocation  with  as  much 
brutality,  rascality,  and  jocularity  as  ever — 
when,  lo  !  a  body  of  marshalmen,  in  their  buck, 
skin  inferiors  and  their  scarlet-breasted  coats — 
constables  and  extra  constables,  with  Alderman 
Doublepay,  Deputy  Seroggs,  and  little  Yocker 
at  their  head — ^marched  into  the  fortress ;  and 
silence  having  been  called  for.  Alderman  Double- 
pay  and  his  quizzing-glass  read  a  proclamation, 
supposed  to  be  the  model  of  the  more  recent 
"  Riot  Act."  Within  five  minutes,  every  living 
body,  whether  pertaining  to  man  or  beast,  (if 
there  was  any  distinction,  further  than  that 
the  latter,  perhaps,  had  none  to  carry  away,)  was 
peremptorily  commanded  to  retire.  Every  eye 
turned  to  Dick  Thunderheels;  while  Dick  laughed 
himself  hoarse,  and  whipped  his  little  Moggy 
round  and  round,  till  his  arm  was  tired,  and 
then  he  carelessly  whipped  his  boot.  Meanwhile, 
Doublepay,  Seroggs,  the  constables,  marshalmen, 
and  supernumerary  constables,  shewed,  by  the 
fixedness  of  every  feature  in  their  varied  phy- 
aogs,  that  they  considered  the  insult  offered  to 
civic  dignitaries  to  be  no  laughable  matter. 
The  signfil  was  given  to  advance.    Then  it  cer- 


tainly fiNW  a  grand  thing  {"  my  grandfather''  used 
to  expatiate  upon  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  with- 
out pausing)  to  see  the  portly  functionaries, 
with  '^  good  capon  lined,"  concentrated  into  one 
determined  phalanx,  each  individual  presenting 
his  small  gold-headed  emblem  of  authority. 
Inch  by  inch  they  marched  up  to  the  rebels, 
making  good  their  ground  at  every  step.  No- 
thing could  resist  the  severity  of  tiieir  dignity. 
Thunderheels,  mounted  upon  his  frisky  little 
mare,  heading  his  motley  and  odd-apparelled 
band,  looked  like  the  leader  of  some  Asiatic  ad- 
venturers departing  from  a  caravansera.  Dick, 
whose  large  dark  eyes  seemed  to  black-ball  every 
candidate  for  their  approbation,  affected  to  look 
with  sarcastic  indifference  upon  his  opponents. 
But  the  captain  and  his  ragged  regiment  had 
managed  to  get  as  far  as  the  archway  contiguous 
to  the  open  gates,  and  Alderman  Doublepay  and 
his  subidterns  were  close  upon  them,  when,  at  a 
flourish  of  the  whip  from  Thunderheels,  all  the 
donkeys  uttered  a  terrific  lamentation,  and  the 
chargers,  venting  their  indignation  in  their  pe- 
culiar strains,  both  species  simultaneously  set 
fifty  pair  of  hind-hoofs  into  active  operation,  and 
sent  an  explosion  of  slush  and  mud  at  the  very 
heads  of  the  common  council — ^then  Dick  Thun- 
derheels and  his  accomplices  dashed  off  in  a 
body,  making  the  air  ring  again  in  high  exulta- 
tion at  their  triumphant  revenge. 

Some  two  or  three  years  had  rolled  over,  down 
the  bumpy  Hill  of  Time,  when,  one  morning,  a 
man  in  a  white  nightcap  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  the  gaol  in  Horsemonger  Lane.  True,  his 
arms  were  uncomfortably  cramped,  and  a  hem- 
pen collar  was  round  his  neck;  therefore,  al- 
though poor  Dick  Thunderheels  had  raised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  society,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  placed  in  better  circum- 
stances, in  any  sense  of  these  words.  Dick 
was  going  to  drop  all  his  animosities,  and  de- 
part in  charity  with  all  mankind ;  for  how  could 
he  be  otherwise  than  blind  to  the  errors  of 
his  brethren,  when  he  had  got  an  ugly  beam  in 
his  own  eye  ?  Just  before  Dick  could  cry.  Play ! 
a  trickish,  tight-winded,  tile-coloured  young  Gal- 
loway, carrying  an  elderly  personage,  suddenly 
halted  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  looked  up 
with  an  air  of  intelligent  curiosity;  then,  stretch- 
ing out  her  neck,  as  though  she  recognised  some 
familiar  object.  Moggy,  profoundly  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  old  master,  made  way 
into  the  crowd,  with  a  slow,  mechanical  pace,  the 
attendant  ladies  falling  back  on  either  side,  won- 
dering what  business  such  a  strange  animal  as 
that  could  have  there.  Thunderheels  knew  his 
little  Moggy  in  an  instant;  and,  leaping  from  the 
scaffold,  Dick  threw  himself  upon  the  mare's 
back,  burst  through  the  astonished  multitude, 
and  dashed  off  like  a  whirlwind.  The  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  performance,  we  regret  to  say, 
poor  Dick  only  went  through  in  his  imagination; 
and,  seeing  the  impracticability  of  its  being  done 
in  any  other  way,  he  flung  his  bird's-eye  weeper 
as  a  token  of  affection  towards  his  little  Moggy, 
whicb^  being  taken  for  his  cue  by  the  scene 
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ihifter  below^  lie  dropped  the  curtain  upon  this 
hi^  tragedy.  Moggy  was  led  off  very  reluct- 
antly to  livery  stables  near  at  hand ;  but  when 
they  attempted  to  tie  her  up^  she  resolutely  drew 
back  to  the  full  length  of  her  tether,  apparently 
afraid  of  meeting  with  the  same  treatment  as 
that  80  recently  inflicted  upon  poor  Dick  Thun- 
derheels.  So,  to  cure  the  little  creature  of  her 
Thimsical  peculiarities,  the  scraggy-haired  ostler 
secored  Moggy's  halter  to  the  cross-bar  of  the 
hay-rack.  On  returning  with  some  water,  the 
ficrag^-haired  ostler  discovered  Moggy  with  the 
rope  twisted  round  her  neck,  in  a  depending  at- 
titude. She  had  evidently  been  making  the  ex- 
periment which  she  had  seen  tried  upon  her  old 
master,  and,  like  many  other  experimentalists, 
had  paid  dearly  for  her  temerity.  The  horse  was 
dead  at  a  herring. 

Here  little  Buckram  finished  his  "  Tales  of  my 
Grandfather."  And  it  was  fortunate  that  he  had 
done  so;  for,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  dis- 
coarse,  the  frixzling  of  sausages,  which  the  per- 
pendicular young  woman,  his  spouse,  had  been 


cooking  for  dinner,  made  such  a  confounded 
noise  that  we  could  hardly  understand  a  word 
he  uttered. 

*'  Dinner !"  muttered  the  marked  young  wo- 
man ;  and,  without  waiting  for  her  little  husband, 
she  sat  herself  down  to  table.  Buckram  quickly 
screwed  himself  round,  and  sprang  from  his  board 
with  the  same  alacrity  that  a  British  tar  would 
leap  upon  the  deck  of  an  enemy,  fearful  of  not 
having  a  hand  in  the  glorious  work  of  destruction. 
We  had  been  so  long  detained  by  little  Buck- 
ram's story,  that  we  found  it  inconvenient  to  pay 
our  promised  visit  to  the  scene  upon  which  it  was 
founded ;  but,  should  any  of  our  readers  feel  in- 
clined to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  that  Mecca  of 
the  Drama,  and  the  handsome  cottage  in  Horse- 
monger  Lane,  we  would  warn  them  not  to  stray 
(as  we  fear  some  gentlemen  who  have  been  miss- 
ing from  their  friends  have  done)  into  the 
neighbouring  intricacies  of  Banco  Regie,  better 
known  by  its  less  classical  appellation  of  th^ 
King's  Bench. 


VISIT  TO  THE  ABBEY  OF  MOUNT  MELLERAY,  IRELAND,  OCCUPIED 

BY  THE  MONKS  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 


As  I  considered  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  objects  which  nature  or 
art  have  rendered  remarkable  in  my  own  coun- 
try before  seeking  those  in  another — applying 
the  same  rule  to  such  places  worth  visiting  as 
Pope  does  to  laDguag»— 

^*  Leave  ev*rf  Ibreifa  tongue  alone 

Till  yoa  can  read  and  spell  your  own**— 

I  moanted  the  driving  seat  of  my  vehicle,  one 
iioe  morning  in  December,  and,  accompanied  but 
by  my  servant,  set  out  to  visit  the  newly  erected 

abbey. 

The  brethren  now  located  amongst  us  are  of 
the  Trappist  Order,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  seventeen  houses  in  France ;  but,  during  the 
distorbances  which  continually  pervade  that  dia- 
traeted  country,  some  of  the  members  of  Melleray 
Abbey  (which  was  the  name  of  their  convent  in 
France)  were  suspected  of  hostility  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  Government ;  and  with  the  facts 
before  their  eyes  that  this  peculiar  class  of  men 
have  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
(perpetual  silence  being  one  of  their  most  in. 
violate  roles,)  forced  them,  without  trial  or  in- 
quiry, by  the  ruthless  means  of  armed  soldiery, 
to  leave  the  peaceful  monastery,  where  they  were 
worshipping  God  after  their  own  ways ;  as  they 
foodly  hoped,  **  forgetting  the  world  and  by  the 
vorld  forgot ;"  and  seek  in  another  land  that 
'fifage  they  were  denied  in  their  own. 

Upon  this,  without  home  or  means  of  acquiring 
one,  being  stripped  of  all  save  the  habits  they 
wore,  and  trusting  to  the  charity  of  the  Irish, 
iBuiy  of  whose  pious  sons  were  among  their 
onmber,  and,  above  all,  upheld  by  the  hope  that 
the  Being  whom  they  served  would  not  forsake 
^bem  in  their  distresses,  they  came  to  this  coun- 


try. Sir  R.  Keane  of  the  county  Waterford 
generously  allotted  them  a  portion  of  ground  at 
a  nominal  value;  and  on  this  the  brethren, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  raised  a 
splendid  temple  to  God— a  monument  of  perse, 
verance  to  men. 

Possessed  with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  a  per- 
sonal observer  of  what  had  taken  such  a  powerful 
hold  of  my  imagination — the  gloomy  solitude, 
the  desert  situation,  the  rugged  abode,  chosen 
by  this  singular  fraternity  for  their  abbey — I 
was  impelled  to  seek  them ;  and  then,  when  I 
called  to  mind  their  rigid  separation  from  the 
intercourse  of  human  society,  the  inviolable  taci- 
turnity imposed  on  themselves  by  their  rules^ 
and  their  severe  penances,  including  total  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  it  seemed  more  like  the 
visionary  fabrics  of  fancy,  revelling  in  the  exube- 
rant ideas  of  an  Arabian  tale,  or  dream  of  bygone 
ages,  than  actual  reality,  seen,  heard,  and  dis- 
covered by  the  senses  of  those  who  would  take 
the  trouble  of  putting  them  to  the  test  by  an 
actual  survey  in  the  present  day. 

The  road  from  Fermoy  led  by  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  river  Black  water ;  and,  about  twelve 
miles  from  that  town,  we  beheld,  in  all  the  pride 
of  feudal,  ducal  greatness,  the  romantic  castle  of 
Lismore,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  precipitous 
rock.  Its  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
has  seldom  visited  it ;  royalty  has  occupied  it 
for  a  short  time.  As  you  approach  the  castle, 
the  tall  trees  of  the  stately  avenue  give  its  mas- 
sive front  a  deep  and  solemn  shade.  We  wound 
through  a  gloomy,  arched  passage,  over  the  por- 
tal of  which  is  read— 

^  6od*8  providence 
Is  my  inheritance.'* 
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After  emerging  from  thle  arehiray^  we  found 
ourselyes  in  »  oourt-yard^  where  ranges  of  officei 
belonging  to  the  Castle,  with  the  main  bnild. 
ings^  enclose  a  square.  Strong  towers  flank  the 
angles.  In  all  the  aristocratic  pride  of  feudal 
greatness^  the  splendid  pile  frowns  from  its  ele« 
vated  height.  Imagination  cannot  paint  a  more 
romantic  scene.  The  river,  broad  and  undia* 
lurbed,  runs  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  walls ;  and 
to  a  fearful  height  arise  the  rocks,  bearing  the 
embattled  towers.  James  II.  dined  in  the  great 
hall,  and,  going  to  view  the  country,  on  ap. 
preaching  the  window,  drew  back  in  terror  at 
its  precipitate  elevation  above  the  river.  The 
contrast  between  the  dark  hue  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  green  moss  and  ivy  with  which  they  are 
in  many  places  covered,  is  pleasing  and  agree, 
able.  The  banks  are  richly  wooded.  The  Ca* 
thedral  of  Lismore  is  an  imposing  and  venerable 
building,  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  interior 
possesses  the  tomb  of  Milo  Magrath,  first  bishop 
after  the  Reformation ;  it  is  an  antiquated  and 
curious  piece  of  Rculpture,  the  date  1567.  Few 
who  behold  Lismore  at  the  present  day,  would 
ever  believe  that  it  once  was  the  chief  seat  of 
western  lore,  and  gave  education,  it  is  said,  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Alfred  the  Great.  An  ancient 
writer  thus  describes  it  :-^^'  Lismor  is  a  famous 
and  holy  city,  full  of  cells  and  monasteries,  in 
which  religious  men  in  great  numbers  abide;  and 
the  holy  men  flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  Ire. 
land,  and  not  alone  from  Ireland,  but  also  from 
England  and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  remove 
from  thence  to  Christ,  and  the  city  is  built  on 
the  banks  ef  the  river  Avon-mor"  (Blackwater.) 
After  three  miles'  driving  horn  Lismore,  we 
reached  Cappoquin.  The  road  between  these  two 
small  towns  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  scenery  on  either  side  is  beautiful. 
Rich  plantations  clothe  the  winding  hills  in  robes 
of  varied  hue,  and  neat  mansions  peep  from  out 
the  vistas  of  the  trees.  Sloping  down  to  the 
watet^s  edge  are  green  lawns,  or  fine  tillage, 
land.  Fat,  contented  cattle,  were  gracing  on  the 
well* watered  meads,  or  the  industrious  plough, 
man  urged  his  yoked  steeds  to  draw  the  coulter 
through  the  loamy  ftirrow.  At  the  entrance  to 
Cappoquin,  there  is  a  very  handsome  wooden 
bridge.  This  is  washed  by  thetidefromthe  Atlantic, 
which  comes  up  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Youg- 
hall.  The  town  is  small,  but  contains  some  good 
houses ;  at  the  upper  end,  it  dwindles  into  a  row 
of  mud  cabins.  After  leaving  the  town,  we  con. 
tinned  by  the  main  road  for  a  quarter  of  mile, 
when  we  diverged  into  a  mountain  track,  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  gig,  striking  to  the  left.  Soon 
the  native  wildness  of  the  district  became  appa- 
rent ;  cultivation  grew  "  small  by  degrees,  and 
beautiftdly  less ;"  until  we  lost  all  trace  of  its 
existence  altogether,  and  nothing  save  the  clear 
sky  and  savage  hills  were  to  be  seen.  The  road 
now  led  us  along  the  side  of  a^eep  dell,  majes. 
tically  wooded-^and  the  effect  was  sublime.  On 
one  hand,  the  trees  rose  above  us,  the  oaks  caat- 
ing  their  brawny  anas  over  our  path,  and  on  the 
other  continuing  to  wave  their  topmast  branches 


until  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  Then  there 
ran  at  the  woods'  base,  a  dear,  murmuring  rivulet, 
that  hummed  its  wild  way  like  a  bee  amon^ 
flowers,  singing  vespers  to  the  stars  which  now 
appeared  in  the  evening  sky ;  and,  right  up  from 
the  brink  of  the  tiny  stream,  rose  the  broad, 
steep  bosom  of  a  Titanic  mountaitt«  thickly  strewn 
with  a  noble  forest,  looking,  in  the  base  of  coming 
night,  like  a  vast  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  breath 
of  winds— all  wasso  smooth  and  tranquil.  Pierdng 
through  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  the  eye  snr. 
veyed  a  vast  tract  of  bog  and  moorland,  stretch- 
ing away  to  a  horixon  of  lofty  hills;  and,  nearly 
at  the  base  of  the  central  hill,  rises  the  elevated 
spire  of  Melleray  Abbey. 

Descending  the  hill,  the  full  view  of  the  con. 
vent  strikes  you,  and  has  a  singular  effect 
Alone  in  a  wilderness,  no  habitation  near  it,  the 
vastnesa  of  its  sise,  its  origin  and  appropriation 
•— 4dl  combine  to  render  it  an  object  of  interest  ; 
and,  as  its  majestic  proportions  are  disclosed  by 
a  nearer  approach,  and  compared  with  its  an. 
expected  appearance  in  the  isolated  region  in 
which  it  is  built,  we  are  reminded  of  the  genii- 
built  palaces  said  to  be  seen  in  the  Arabian  de- 
serts by  a  few  favoured  mortals.  At  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  Abbey  is  built,  and 
where  the  land  of  the  monks  commences,  I  ob- 
served a  small  house,  in  which  I  was  afterwards 
informed  by  the  Abbot,  two  of  the  fraternity 
reside.  Here  they  have  established  a  nursery  for 
rearing  young  trees,  which,  when  of  sufllcient 
growth,  and  inured  to  the  soil,  are  transplanted 
to  the  higher  and  more  exposed  plantations. 
As  I  ascended,  I  could  perceive  everywhere  the 
marks  of  order  and  cultivation — good  fences, 
heaps  of  manure,  and  growing  crops,  corn, 
turnips,  &c.  They  have  here  570  acres,  which, 
when  presented,  were  mere  bog.  They  set  about 
their  task  of  reclaiming,  with  the  resolve  of  men 
determined  to  conquer  every  difficulty :  bnrnt 
lime,  quarried  stones,  picked  them  off  the  land; 
and  the  first  year  had  a  fine  abundant  crop  of 
potatoes !  There  were  SOO  acres  reclaimed  in 
three  years,  and  the  remainder  is  in  a  fair  way ! 
There  is  a'  neat  lodge  at  the  entrance,  two 
stories  high,  where,  I  understand,  the  guests 
must  dine — flesh  meat  being  prohibited  from 
use  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery.  The 
brethren  live  entirely  on  bread  and  vegetable 
diet;  they  are  spare,  sinewy  men,  equal  to 
much  labour. 

I  directed  my  servant  to  drive  round  to  the 
guest-house ;  and,  on  the  porter  making  his  ap- 
pearance, was  ushered  into  the  small  reception, 
room.  I  handed  him  my  card  for  the  Abbot ; 
and,  on  his  going  to  seek  him,  had  full  leisure  to 
survey  the  apartment.  It  is  a  square  room,  rather 
low.  Over  the  chimney-piece  are  several  religloiis 
prints,  and  an  exquisite  crayon  Madonna.  The 
porter  returned,  and  introduced  his  superio^^ 
Doctor  Ryan—who  is  a  mitred  abbot,  with  juris- 
diction of  bishop  within  his  abbey.  (The  Prior  of 
St  Bernard  has  similar  authority.)  I  Ibund  the 
Abbot  a  most  gentlemanly,  good-humoured  clergy- 
man ;  and,  as  he  is  permitted  te  communicateaith 
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Tisiten,ws  had  A  good  deal  of  conversation.   On  | 
hif  invitation  to  lee  the  hnildingv^  I  accompanied 

him;  and^  certainly^  the  vaBtness  of  design 
and  skill  of  es^ecution  are  almost  miraculous. 
Itwoiild  be  endless — and>  indeed^from  my  limited 
itaj,  impossible — ^for  me  to  describe  minutely 
erery  portion  of  this  stupendous  place.  I  was 
in  one  room  which  is  finished — it  is  intended  for 
the  dormitory — one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
length  I  The  spire  is  of  about  equal  height— all 
the  work  of  the  monks  themselves.  They  are  ex- 
cellent workmen.  The  chapel  is  of  amazing 
extent.  I  may  quote  the  account  of  it  by  Mr 
Inglifl  :*— ''  The  building  vies  in  size  with  any 
moderate  cathedral^  and  might  hold  within  it  a 
dosen  of  the  Irish  Protestant  churches."  The 
monks  are  about  fifty  in  number.  Others  of  their 
persecnted  brethren^  who  are  also  in  Ireland^ 
purpose  joining  them  when  their  work  is  finished 
— 4t  present  they  have  not  accommodation  for 
more.  To  enable  them  to  procure  materials  for 
their  extensive  buildings^  many  of  the  gentry 
eontributed  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  munificently  gave  them 
XlOO;  and  many  others^  Protestant  and  Catholic^ 
assisted^  by  their  horses  and  servants^  to  aid  their 
uieful  undertaking. 


The  brethren  are  chiefly  young  men— ^slight, 
and  hardy-looking.  There  are  a  good  number 
Irish — the  rest  English  and  French.  In  a  hand^ 
some  square  formed  by  the  church  and  other 
buildings^  is  the  cemetery.  It  is  not  yet  laid  out 
properly ;  but  one  brother  sleeps  there  already. 

As  the  night  was  drawing  near^  I  left  the 
superior  to  return  to  Cappoquin.  The  refiec* 
tions  produced  by  a  survey  of  God's  power^ 
here  manifested  by  the  successful  undertaking 
of  his  servants^  were  naturally  pleasing-— ^pleas- 
ing, in  as  much  as  the  facility  of  improving  the 
vast  extent  of  useless  land  in  Ireland^  was  here 
proved;  and  such  has  been  the  success  of  the  per- 
severing monks'  experiments^  and  so  great  an  effect 
had  it  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring  farmers^ 
that  those  who  had  quitted  their  lands  in  despair 
some  few  years  ago — not  being  able  to  turn  them 
to  any  account — ^are  now  glad  to  retake  and  im- 
prove them.  The  brethren  have  done^  and  will  do 
much  good^  by  directing  public  attention  to  this 
national  object^  and  prevent  national  power 
being  lessened  by  the  system  of  expatriation  so 
extensively  pursued,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
which  the  example  of  the  brothers  of  La  Trappe 
may  speedily  put  an  end  to. 
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WALKLEY  BANK. 
SiiAB  and  William  Adams !  here  we  atood» 
RwTdhy  tbt  cloud  wbich  caat  his  frown  between 
Wardind  aod  Loxley'a  mountaina.     From  the  wood 
Of  ooc-atarr*d  Greno^  like  a  aea  nnaeen, 
Tkc  wind  awept  o*er  na,  aeesainf  ,  in  hli  might, 
To  man  the  aleadflut  roofca ;  while,  mahing  Icstii 
BtTond  the  edge  of  darkneea,  atomy  light, 
Aj  from  a  leagne-wide  tmoipet,  on  the  acene 
A  (atanct  of  glory  ponr'd ;  and,  bright 
lo  flooflB,  the  hili-topa  ialanded  the  night 
Of  UUewy  abode  anmndna.    Vale  and  hUl, 
PevBtaad  dood,  wsrs  raatleaa  aa  a  flght— 
Thef  taeoMd  aa  thej  wonld  nerer  more  be  itill ; 
Wliile,  anchor'd  oyer  all,  the  high-poia*d  kite 
9iw  the  fiMm*d  rirera  daah  their  blue  with  whiter 

THE  CHAINED  EAGLE. 
SkwTlnaaMmaawilt    Since  Cbarleaatood  here  with 

Three  yean  bare  paaaM  o'er  WhamcUffe'a  wood  and 

rtnam ; 
And  Chailea  la  bnay  atill,  where'er  he  he— 
WtUiog  to  labour,  if  he  may  hot  dream. 
Poor  PemherUm !  the  fbfreat  apeaka  of  thee ; 
Tbt  wigiea    no,  they  dwell  with  other  thinga ; 
Bnt  he  who  caged  them  here,  though  chained,  ia  tntj 
And  might  do  better  for  na,  with  hia  winga. 
Than  i^  hia  aaeatal  bonda  to  flatter  kinga. 
Whtn  will  ha  fly  away  and  be  at  raat? 
Can  ha  roll  back  the  ocean  to  ita  apringa  ? 
Ve  diained  in  aonl  I  what  mnat  be  ahall  be  beat : 
T^  ipace  and  ttme  dieir  fbod  improrement  bringa. 
**  We  dwell  with  God  in  both,"  Obetmction'a  poet  alnga. 

A  CLOUD  ON^WHABNCLIFPB. 
Don  whiapcra  audibly  !  bat  WharocUffe  dread 
Like  apeechlcaa  adoration,  hymna  the  Lord ; 
While,  amltlBghia  broad  lyre,  with  thunder  ator*d. 
He  aakca  the  cloada  hia  harp-atringa.    Gloom  ia  apread 


O'er  Midhope,  gloom  o'er  Tankeraley,  with  red 
Streak'd ;  and  noon'a  midnight  atillneaa  doth  afford 
Deep  meaningly  like  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
To  dying  men.    Then,  let  thy  heart  he  ftd 
With  honeat  thonghta,  and  be  it  made  a  lyre, 
That  God  may  wake  ita  aonl  of  llTlag  flf% 
And  liaten  to  the  moaie.    Oh,  do  thouy 
Serene  of  mind,  to  naeful  aima  aapire, 
And,  acoming  idle  men  and  low  deaire. 
Look  on  our  Father^  ftce  with  meek,  aubmltted  brow ! 

CLOUDLESS  8TANAOR. 
Why,  ahower-loTed  Derwent  I  hare  the  rainbowi  lefl 

thee? 
Mam-Tor  I  WiOpHill !  a  alngle  ihlcon  aaila 
Between  ye ;  but  no  airy  muaic  waila. 
Wbo,  mountaina  I  of  your  aoft  huea  hath  bereft  ye^ 
Andatol'nthe  dewy  f^ieahneaa  of  your  dalaa  ? 
DoTe-Stone,  thy  cold,  drip-drinking  fountain  faila  ; 
8un-darken*d  ahadowa,  motionleaa,  ue  on  yei 
Silence,  to  hia  embrace  of  fire,  hath  won  ye ; 
And  Light,  aa  with  a  ahroud  of  glory,  reila 
The  Peak  and  all  hia  marrela    Slowly  tralla 
One  atreak  of  aiWer  o'er  the  deep,  dark  bloe^ 
Ita  feathery  atillneaa — while  of  whiaper'd  talea 
The  aah,  where  late  hia  quiTering  ahade  he  threw, 
Dreama,  o*er  the  thoughtful  plant  that  hoarda  ita  drop  of 
dew. 

NOON  ON  GREAT  KINDER. 
Whev  laat  I  looked  on  thee^  thy  brow  waa  black 
With  trouble,  and  beneath  it  flamea  flashed  out ; 
While  on  thine  awfhl  fhce  the  heaTena  flung  back 
The  red  glan  of  thy  llghtnlnga,  Kinderacont  I 
And  all  thy  brethren  anawered,  with  a  about. 
Their  monarch'a  TOice,  that  apake  horn  aea  to  itiw 
0*eT  all  their  cataracta.    But  now  the  trout 
Sleepa  in  thy  Toiceleaa  runleta    Now  the  bee 
Alone  ia  raatleaa  here ;  he  ainga  to  thee 
An  ode  of  praiae,  where,  roddening  like  the  rote. 
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Amid  tht  hoof-marki  of  the  thnnder,  glowi 
The  cload-fed  herry ;  and  the  cloadi,  to  me^ 
While  hrighteDs  wide  aroand  the  parple  flower. 
Seem  mute,  in  honnor  of  thy  noontide  hour ! 

THE  VALE  OF  DON. 
Mountains !  ye  awe  and  tire  me.    Fare  ye  wel] ! 
And  let  the  tempest  lore  ye*    Bat  below. 
The  happy  homed-and-hearthed  affections  dwell 
Amid  their  floral  sea,  where  daisies  blow 
And  children  cull  them.    There  the  Tillage  bell 
Saith  that  the  young  are  married ;  while  the  old 
Talk  of  glad  yesterdays,  or  fondly  tell 
Of  buried  lores.    For  joy  is  grief  foretold ! 
And  there  young  widows'  hearts  grow  deadly  cold. 
And  the  poor  orphan's  smile  is  faint  and  brief. 
When  marriage  chimes  are  heard  o'er  grange  and 

wold. 
Yet  comfort  there  I  seek,  and  joy  in  grief ! 
For  man,  by  feelings  strong  as  death  controlled, 
Gives  heart  for  heart,  and  knows  that  hearts  are  never 

sold. 

ROCH  ABBEY. 
Pale  ruin  !  no — they  come  no  more,  the  days 
When  thought  was  like  a  bee  within  a  rose, 
Happier  and  busier  than  the  beam  that  plays 
On  this  thy  stream.    The  stream  sings,  as  it  flows, 
A  song  of  valleys,  where  the  hawthorn  blows ; 
And  wanderings  through  a  world  of  flowery  ways, 
Even  as  of  old ;  but'never  will  it  bring 
Back  to  my  heart  its  guileless  love  of  praise— 
The  blossomy  hours  of  life's  all-beauteous  spring. 
When  joy  and  hope  were  ever  on  the  wing, 
Chasing  the  redstart  for  its  flamy  glare, 


The  com-craik  for  its  secret    Who  can  wring 
A  healing  balsam  from  the  dregs  of  care^ 
And  turn  to  aabom  cnris  the  soul's  grey  hair  ? 

Yet,  Abbey  I  pleased,  I  greet  thee  once  again; 
Shake  hands,  old  friend,  for  1,  in  sool,  am  old ! 
But  storms  assaolt  thy  golden  front  in  vain ; 
Unchanged  thou  seem'st,  though  times  are  changed  ani 

cold; 
While  to  thy  side  I  bring  a  man  of  pain, 
With  youthful  cheeks,  in  farrows  deep  and  wide. 
Ploughed  up  by  fortune's  volleyed  hail  and  rain; 
To  truth  a  martyr,  hated  and  belied ; 
Of  freedom's  cause  a  champion  true  and  tried. 
Oh,  take  him  to  thy  heart !  for  Pemberton 
Loves  thee  and  thine,  beeauMe  your  might  hath  died^ 
Because  thy  friends  are  dead,  thy  glories  gone.* 
Beeauuy  like  him,  thy  battered  walls  abide 
A  thonsand  wrongs,  and  smile  at  power  and  prid^ 

Oh,  bid  him  welcome,  then !  and  let  his  eyes 
Look  on  thy  beauty,  until  blissful  tears 
Flood  the  deep  channels,  worn  by  agonise 
Which  leave  a  wreck  more  sad  than  that  of  years. 
Yes ;  let  him  see  the  evening-pnrpled  skies, 

j{!  Above  thy  glowing  lake,  bend  down  to  thee ; 
And  the  love-listeiiing  veaper.star  arise, 
Sloivly,  o'er  silent  earth's  tranquillity ; 
And  all  thy  ruins  weeping  silently ; 
Then,  be  his  weakness  pitied  and  foiyiven, 
If,  when  the  moon  illumes  her  deep  blue  sea, 
His  soul  could  wish  to  dream  of  thee  in  heaven. 
And,  with  a  friend  his  bosomed  mate  to  be. 

Wander  through  endless  yean,  by  silvered  arch  and  tne. 
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CoramonienMb  one  nights 
Though  not  UMd  to  gimhnii 

Went  out,  bj  moonlifbt. 
With  Geniut,  on  Ui  rsmbleb 


I  HAVE  a  quarrel  with  Mr  Moore.  What  means 
he  in  this  poetical  apologue  of  Commonsense 
and  Genius  ?  Surely  it  is  high  treason  against 
the  very  Muses  he  was  courting^  when  he  wrote 
it.  Fie,  Mr  Moore  !  If  the  fate  of  Genius  were 
to  lie  shivering  on  the  bank  of  a  cold  river,  many 
a  time  would  you  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Humane  Society.  And,  after  all,  who  would  not 
rather  wander  with  Genius,  idly  gazing  ^'  on  each 
night-cloud  o'er  him,"  than  plod  wearily  along 
with  Commonsense,  never  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  path  ? 

Would  Mr  Moore  choose  this  dull  companion, 
the  twin  brother  of  Commonplace,  to  listen  with 
him,  by  the  old  grey  oak,  to  the  midnight  prayer 
of  Christahel?  Would  he  have  Commonsense 
by  his  side,  when  conversing  with  the  little  maid 
who  ''would  have  her  way,  and  answered,  We  are 
seven?"  Would  he  wish,  with  him,  to  visit  the 
icy  abode  of  Leila  and  her  snow-formed  attend- 
ants ?  Or  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  castle 
of  St  John  ? — Nay,  would  he  like  his  readers  to 
foUow  his  own  Peri,  with  such  an  intruder  in 
their  company  ?    Mr  Moore  is  ungratefuL 

Fancy  Commonsense  with  Gulliver,  exhibit- 
ing a  Lilliputian  dance  on  his  handkerchief,  or 
displaying  his  own  antics  on  a  Brobdignagdian 
dinner-table  !  Fancy  him  watching  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  whirled  round  by  the  windmill,  or 


his  trusty  squire  engaged  in  disenchanting  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso !  Fancy  him — Oh,  the  profana- 
tion ! — ^listening  to  my  uncle  Toby,  when  busy 
with  the  siege  of  Namur! 

Who  that  has  read,  remembers  not  the  exqui- 
site garden  scene  in  ''  Faust" — ^when,  just  as  poor 
Margaret  has  confessed  her  affection — just  as  the 
lips  of  the  lovers  have  met  for  the  first  time — 
Mephistopheles  interrupts  them  with  his  execra- 
ble summons?  Even  such  an  interloper  is  Com- 
monsense. 

What  said  the  fiend  when  he  first  saw  Niagara? 

His  thoughts  were  of  water-power.    What  would 

he  meditate  among  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  ? 

Surely  ice-creams.    Place  him  upon  the  Andes — 

and  he  would  be  boring  for^gold ;  on  the  shores 

of  the  dark  Nile — ^he  would  investigate  the  soii. 

Go  with  him   to  St  Peter's— he   will  exclaim, 

''Waste  of  room;"  to  the  Psrramids — and  he  will 

speculate  on  the  granite.   Shew  him  the  Goddess 

that  "  loves  in  stone" — ^he  will  tell  you  of  some 

danseuse.    In  art  or  nature  there  is  nothiuf 

beautiful,  nothing  sublime,  which  loses  not  its 

charm  in  his  company.    He 

"  Stripe  the  distanee  of  itephaptasSfsi, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  reaL'* 

Were  I  in  the  most  inhospitahle  of  region^-* 

crossing  the  deserts  of  Asia,  or  the  ice  of  the 

North  Sea*— Genius  should  be  my  companioii.    1 
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should  prtfisr  clmaiilg  tbe  mirage  or  watching 
the  aurora  with  him^  to  gmoking  away  the  hours 
on  the  camel  of  Commonaenae^  or  plodding  care- 
fully along  in  hia  snow-ahoes. 

Well  do  I  rememher  the  print  which  illuatrated 
the  aoDg.  There  waa  Commonaenae^  a  rohuat 
young  man,  with  a  shawl  round  hia  noae,  and  a 
cloak  about  his  shouldera,  holding  a  staff  in  hia 
hand,  and  tramping  ateadily  forwarda,  with  eyea 
fixed  on  the  track.  And  there  went  Genlua, 
lightly  dad,  tripping  airily  along,  upright  and 


gay,  looking  at  the  stars.    The  print  decided  the 
qnestion. 

Might  not  Genius  take  the  arm  of  Common- 
aense?  'Twould  be  the  far-seeing  led  by  the 
blind. 

Why,  even  the  philosophers  have  discarded 
Commonsense — and  shall  the  poets  protect  him? 
The  Muaes  forbid  I  Leave  him  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  air-pumps  and  water-pnmpa,  and  let 
him  go  to  the  Deyil  hia  own  way. 

W,* 
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It  is  not  generally  known  in  thia  oonntry  that 
tlaTery  preraila  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  The  exact  number 
ofilavashas  never  been  aacertained,  except  in 
a  few  districts  under  the  Madraa  presidency, 
vhere  it  was  found,  in  1819,  that,  in  five  coUee- 
tonites  only,  there  were  810,000  daves,  and  that 
ikvery  prevailed  in  a  less  degree  in  five  other 
conectorates.     There  are  alavea  also  in  the 
Bombay  provinces ;  but  it  is  in  the  extensive 
territories  under   Bengal,   that   probably  the 
greatest  number  of  slaves  will  be  found  to  exist. 
Id  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  agricultural 
ilaTery  is  little  known,  except  in  the  Dacca 
districts,  and  in  Silhet,  where  the  alaves  have 
been  estimated  at  one-sixth  of  the  population  ; 
but  in  the  upper  provinces,  slavea  are  commonly 
employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  by  the 
petty  badholders,  and  in  some  districts  (parti- 
enkrly  Ramghur)  Mr  Richardson,  a  judge  and 
magiitrate,  declared,  in  1808,  that  to  his  own 
Imowledge  the  greatest  part  of  the  cultivators 
and  labourers  were  slaves.     Add  to  this  that 
domestic  slavery  exists  in  every  part  of  India, 
tnd  w%  may  eetimate  the  total  number  of  aUves 
in  British  India  as  more  probably  exceeding 
than  falling  abort  of  800,000,  the  number  of 
ilAvei  in  all  the  British  colonies  who  are  now 
approaching  the  term  of  their  emancipation. 
"The  slaves  in  India  are  of  two  kinds — first, 
agricultural  slavea,  who  are  found  only  In  parti- 
cular districts,  where  certain  castes  or  races  of 
nea  have  been  held  in  slavery  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and,  secondly,  domestic  slaves,  who  are 
conuBon  to  every  part  of  India.    Agricultural 
da?es  are  sometimes  considered  as  slaves  of  the 
■oil,  and  are  usually  sold  or  transferred  only 
vith  the  land ;  yet  the  owners  claim  the  right, 
*Bd  Bometimea  exercise  it,  of  selling  their  slaves 
wpsrately,   although    they  ought   not   to   be 
removed  to  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their 
B^vity.    Besides  (hose  who  are  bom  slaves, 
Bsay  become  davea  of  their  own  free  wiU,  to 
^ueharge  a  debt    which   they  are   otherwise 
vnahh  to  pay,  or  to  obtain  wherewith  to  per- 
form their  marriage  ceremonies ;  and  trte  bom 
c'^ildren  are  frequently  sold  into  slavery,  by 
^•h  parents  and  guardians.    The  condition  of 
^tsgricaltonl  slaves  varies  in  some  degree  in 
^^'^eivnt  parte  of  India ;  they  are  most  wretched 
^  most  numerous  in  Malabar,  where  they  are 
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estimated  at  100,000  sonla.     Dr  F.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  who  waa  deputed  by  Government  to 
travel  through  India,  and  report  on  the  state  of 
the  provinces,  speaks  of  the  slavea  of  Malabar 
thus — "  whose  huts  are  little  better  than  mere 
baaketSj    and    whose    diminutive   stature    and 
squalid  appearance  evidently  shew  a  want  of 
adequate  nourishment ;"  and  Mr  Walter  Hamil- 
ton says — "  These    slaves   are  very   severely 
treated,  &c. ;  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  their 
condition  with  that  of  the*  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,    except  that  in    Malabar  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  females,  who  are  allowed 
to  marry  any  person  of  the  same  caate  with 
themselves."  The  slaves  of  Malabar  are  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  are  generally  sold  with  it; 
but  they  may  also  be  sold  without  it,  which  is 
frequently  done ;  and  they  may  be  mortgaged  or 
lent  out  on  hire.    They  have  been  slaves  from 
time  immemorial,  and  are  divided  into  different 
castes,  some  of  whom  will  not  intermarry  with 
others.     There  is  a  fixed  allowance  of  food  given 
to  them  daily,  while  they  work  for  their  maaters  ; 
but  when  their  masters  have  no  work  for  them, 
the  allowance  is  only  one  half,  or  they  are 
required  to  find  work  and  subsistence  elsewhere; 
but  the  masters  can  at  any  time  call  back  their 
slaves  to  resume  their  labour,  which  is  generally 
in  the  rice  cultivation.    The  masters  may  punish 
their  slaves  by  flogging  or  confinement  in  the 
stocks;   formerly   they   were    accustomed   to 
punish  the  slaves  by  amputating  their  noaes ; 
and  although  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so 
at  present,  instances  have  been  known  in  which 
this  barbarous  punishment  has  been  inflicted. 
On  a  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  slave  in  1893,  it 
was  proved  that  one  man  had  out  off  the  noses 
of  three  of  his  slaves ;  and  when  one  of  the  alaves 
was  asked  why  he  had  not  complained  to  the 
magistrate,  he  replied,  *'  that  he  would  be  only 
worse  treated  if  he  did."    In  some  districts  the 
right  of  corporal  punishment  does  not  exist,  or 
is  never  exercised  by  the  masters ;  but  this  is 
not  generally  the  case.    The  usual  price  of  a 
good  male  slave  in  Malabar,  is  from  £i  to  £S, 
which  is  about  a  third  more  than  it  waa  in  former 
times ;  women  and  children  being  of  less  value, 
the  average  price  ot  all  does  not  perhaps  exceed 
£9  »-head.    In  Tinnivelly  the  highest  price  of 
a  male  slave  is  £8,  and  of  a  female  slave  £1 ; 
and  in  some  other  districts  the  prices  ne  still 
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lower,  lichen  the  slaves  of  different  masters 
intermarry^  and  their  homes  are  at  a  distance, 
it  is  usual  for  the  woman  to  go  and  live  with  her 
hushand ;  whose  master  indemnifies  the  owner  of 
the  fem^e,  by  a  small  annual  payment  in  rice ; 
and  in  some  districts  the  children  of  such  slaves, 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  are  divided  between 
the  two  masters.  Though  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  India  differs,  in  several  respects,  from 
that  of  the  colonial  slaves,  it  may  be  questioned 
if  it- is  not  on  the  whole  quite  as  deplorable  as 
that  of  the  latter.  The  agricultural  slaves  of 
India  are  generally  the  slaves  of  poor  men,  and 
their  appearance  indicates  the  misery  and  priva- 
tion they  habitually  suffer;  they  are  farther 
removed  from  the  observation  of  the  magistrate, 
and  have  less  hope  of  obtaining  redress  for  any 
undue  severity,  than  the  West  India  slave  ;  and 
the  general  apathy  of  the  Hindoo  with  regard 
to  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  in  Malabar  greatly 
aggravated  by  religious  prejudice;  the  slaves 
there  being  considered  as  so  degraded  in  caste, 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach  a  free 
man  within  sixty-four  paces. 

Domestic  slavery,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
is  common  in  every  part  of  India ;  almost  every 
wealthy  Mahommedan,  and  many  of  the  Hindoos, 
have  female  slaves  to  attend  the  women  s  apart, 
ments,  and  from  amongst  whom  they  take  their 
concubines;  and  they  have  male  slaves  to  act  as 
domestic  servants.  The  companies  of  dancing 
women  who  attend  the  Hindoo  temples,  or  travel 
through  the  country,  purchase  female  children 
and  train  them  up  to  their  own  profession,  which 
includes  prostitution,  as  well  as  their  more 
ostensible  vocation ;  and  many  abandoned  women 
purchase  or  kidnap  young  females  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  offering  them  for  public  prostitution. 
It  is  a  custom  which  appears  common  in  all 
parts  of  India,  for  parents  to  sell  their  children 
in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine,  though  the  price 
under  these  circumstances,  is  seldom  more  than 
five  or  six  shillings  for  a  child,  or  about  twenty 
shillings  for  a  well  grown  lad.  This  was  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  extent  in  1785,  that  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Calcutta,  observed—''  Hardly  a  man  or  woman 
exists,  in  a  comer  of  this  populous  town,  who 
has  not  at  least  one  slave  child,  either  purchased 
at  a  trifling  price,  or  saved  perhaps  from  a  death 
that  might  have  been  fortunate,  for  a  life  that 
seldom  fails  of  being  miserable.  Many  of  you,  I 
presume,  have  seen  large  boats,  filled  with  such 
children,  coming  down  the  river,  for  open  sale  at 
Calcutta ;  nor  can  you  be  ignorant  that  most  of 
them  were  stolen  from  their  parents,  or  bought, 
perhaps  for  a  measure  of  rice,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity."  The  traffic  in  slaves  was  so  actively 
pnnoed  at  this  time,  that  not  only  were  all  the 
large  towns  in  Ben^  plentifully  supplied  with 
them,  but  great  numbers  were  also  exported  by 
sea  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  particularly  to 
the  Frendi  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 
For  selreral  years,  the  French  continued  to  export 
slaves  from  their  own  and  the  Datcli  settle- 
ments in  variotts  parts  of  India,  notwithstanding 


the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Crovemment, 
from  whose  teritories  the  slaves  were  either  pur. 
chased  or  stolen ;  nor  was  the  practice  discon- 
tinued till  the  war  between  the  two  countries 
shut  out  French  vessels  from  the  ports  of  India. 
In  1791,  it  was  discovered  that  many  free  per- 
sons, natives  of  India,  who  had  left  that  country 
as  domestic  servants,  had  been  sold  as  slaves  by 
their  masters  at  St  Helena,  where  they  had 
remained  in  bondage  for  several  years ;  in  con. 
sequence  of  which,  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  Bengal  Government  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  scandalous  offence,  by  requiring  security, 
previous  to  embarkation,  for  the  return  of  every 
native  servant. 

The  situation  of  domestic  slaves,  in  the  family 
of  a  respectable  Mahommedan,  is  often  one  of 
comparative  comfort ;  they  are  generally  pur. 
chased  young,  brought  up  in  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  and  treated  as  attached  and  faithful  ser. 
vants  of  the  family.  This,  however,  is  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case  ;  for  where  so  much 
is  in  the  power  of  the  master,  much  must  depend 
on  his  personal  chsracter.  By  the  Mahommedan 
law,  (sanctioned  and  established  by  the  British 
Government,)  a  master  may  employ  his  slaves  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability ;  he  may  inflict  corporal 
punishment  on  them;  he  may  not  only  cohabit 
with  his  female  slaves,  but  also  have  with  them 
"  licentious  intercourse,  at  the  mention  of  which 
modesty  recedes  with  blushes,  and  humanity 
shrinks  with  horror."  If  a  master  should  have 
intercourse  with  his  female  slave  before  she 
has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  if  the 
slave  should,  in  consequence,  be  seriously  injured, 
or  should  die,  the  ruling  power  may  punish  him 
by  stripes  !  When  we  consider  the  general  igno. 
ranee  of  the  slaves,  their  etitire  dependence  on 
their  masters,  the  exclusion  of  those  in  the 
harem  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the 
distance  they  would  have  to  travel  (in  some 
cases  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles)  before  they  could 
lay  their  complaints  before  a  magistrate,  it  will 
not  appear  incredible  that  the  legal  authority  of 
the  master,  enlarged  as  it  is,  may  sometimes  be 
passed  with  impunity.  But  admitting  that  the 
master  confines  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his 
legal  authority,  it  may  yet  be  asked  if  such 
horrors  should  be  allowed  to  be  perpetrated 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government  ? 
It  was  not  till  1799  that  the  murder  of  a  slave 
was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  since  that  period 
no  further  modification  of  the  Mohommedan  law 
regarding  slaves  has  been  passed.  That  the 
slaves  in  India  are  frequently  treated  with  great 
cruelty,  is  evident  from  what  transpires  in  the 
courts.  Yet,  from  the  seclusion  in  which  both 
Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  live  in  their  bousee, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  one  case  in  a  hundred  is 
ever  brought  to  light,  unless  it  involves  the  crime 
of  murder. 

One  of  the  most  baneful  effects  of  slavery  in 
India,  is  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
practice  of  stealing  and  kidnapping  children, 
which  prevails  both  in  town  and  country  wherever 
there  is  a  ready  market  near  for  the  sale  of  them* 
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Althongh  the  subject  of  slavery  lias  been  in- 
quired into^  at  various  times^  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  its  mitigation  or 
gradual  extinction,  little  has,  in  reality,  been 
effected  beyond  the  prohibition  to  export  and 
import  slaves.  As  early  as  1774 — the  first  year 
that  the  English  undertook  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  Bengal — ^Warren  Hastings  passed  a 
re^^tion,  providing  that  every  person  holding 
or  purchasing  a  slave  should  have  a  written  deed 
passed  before  the  lawyers,  describing  the  right 
by  which  the  slave  was  held,  and  that  no  person 
should  buy  or  sell  a  slave  who  was  not  such  by 
former  legal  purchase.  These  rules  went  to 
suppress  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  which  had 
^atl?  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Eoglish  Government,  and  to  declare  the  children 
of  slaves  to  be  free.  This  regulation,  however^ 
soon  became  a  dead  letter,  as  will  appear  from 
Sir  William  Jones'  account  in  1785,  and  from 
the  number  of  slaves  exported,  to  put  a  stop 
to  vhich  latter  practice  Lord  Cornwallis  issued 
a  proclamation  in  1789,  prohibiting  the  export- 
ation under  the  severest  penalties  which  the 
law  could  inflict.  About  the  same  time.  Lord 
Cornwallis  informed  the  Court  of  Directors 
that  he  had  a  plan  under  consideration  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  under  certain  limitations, 
and  for  establishing  some  rules  and  regulations 
to  alleviate,  as  much  as  might  be  possible,  the 
misery  of  these  unfortunate  people  during  the 
time  that  they  might  be  retained  in  that  wretched 
sitoation ;  and  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  exe- 
cute without  doing  much  injury  to  the  private 
interests,  or  offering  great  violence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  natives.  This  plan  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Judges  of-  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to 
Mahomed  Reza  Cawn  for  his  opinion.  This  is  the 
last  which  has  been  heard  about  it.  In  1799,  the 
mnrder  of  a  slave  was  made  a  capital  offence ;  and 
in  1811^  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign 
states  was  prohibited  ;  but,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, this  regulation  was  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Company's  Court,  who  de- 
clared it  to  extend  only  to  slaves  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold.  The  importation  of 
slaves  by  sea  was,  however,  prohibited  by  the  act 
•f  Parliament  of  181 1,  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade ;  and,  although  the 
^  extended  to  the  importation  of  slaves  by  land 
iato  the  British  territories  in  India,  this  part  of  it 
was  not  strictly  enforced.  In  1812,  Mr  C.  T. 
Metcalfe,  the  resident  at  Delhi,  issued  a  proclam- 
ation, prohibiting  entirely  the  sale  of  slaves,  as 
well  as  their  importation,  within  that  province. 
^eBengal  Government  objected  to  this  measure, 
and  desired  Mr  Metcalfe  to  permit  the  sale  of 
slaves  already  within  the  territory.  Mr  Metcalfe 
'vpliedy  that  it  was  amongst  the  worst  orders  of 
the  community — ^the  professed  dealers  in  human 
^h,  whose  abominable  livelihood  is  affected  by 
the  abolition,  and  amongst  that  detestable  class 
of  wretches  who  bring  up  slave  girls  from  the 
earliest  age  for  public  prostitution — that  the  pro- 
hibition would  occasion  most  dissatisfaction;  and 


that  the  respectable  classes,  although  theymight 
experience  some  inconvenience  from  the  priva-v- 
tion,  acknowledged  the  humanity  and  propriety 
of  the  measure.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Government  at  last  acquiesced  in  it ;  and  there 
is  no  complaint  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  this: 
act,  although  the  sale  of  slaves  was,  and  still  is, 
permitted  in  all  the  other  provinces.  In  1816, 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  desired  the 
Judges  of  the  Company's  Court  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  a  regulation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  frea 
born  persons,  but  allowing  such  to  sell  them-, 
selves  or  their  children  for  a  limited  period; 
and  for  the  emancipation  of.  slaves  on  proof  of 
ill-treatment;  and  for  the  correction  of  other 
abuses  of  slavery.  Nothing,  however,  was  done. 
In  1818,  the  Madras  Government  instituted  in- 
quiries in  all  the  districts  under  that  presidency 
where  slavery  prevails,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  and  their  peculiar  usages ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  a  considerable  body  of  informa- 
tion was  collected  on  these  points,  which  was 
sent  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the 
following  remarks  of  the  Board  of  Revenue : — 
"  Because  no  immediate  measures  are  urgently 
called  for,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most  useful, 
the  most  laborious,  and  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous classes  of  our  subjects  in  these  territories^ 
should,  from  generation  to  generation,  continue 
the  hereditary  bondsmen  of  their  masters,  incap- 
able of  inheriting  property  of  their  own,  deprived 
of  that  stimulus  to  industry  which  possession  of 
property  ever  inspires ;  and  because  they  are  fed 
and  clothed,  and  reconciled  to  their  present  con- 
dition, it  does  not  follow  that  the  Government 
should  confirm  institutions  which  doom  those  who 
have  thus  fallen  into  this  condition^  incapable  of 
ever  again  recovering  their  liberty,  or  of  rising  to 
alevelwith  their  fellow-men."  The  Board  proceed 
to  say,  that  they  had  under  consideration  certain 
propositions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  Malabar,  and  their  gradual 
emancipation ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  future 
decision  on  this  point,  they  thought  that  a  regula- 
tion ought  to  be  published,  declaring  the  children 
of  slaves  to  be  free,  and  prohibiting  the  future 
sale  of  free  persons,  except  for  a  specified  term  of 
years;  depriving  the  masters  of  the  power  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment ;  obliging  them  to 
provide  proper  food,  &e.  ;with  other  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  slaves.  To  this  commu- 
nication the  Court  of  Directors  replied — *'  We 
desire  that  you  wilk  be  extremely  cautious  in 
making  any  regulation  for  defining  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave.  It  is  our  wish  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  latter  to  the  utmost  extent ; 
and  we  fear,  that,  in  defining  the  power  of  masters^ 
acts  of  compulsion  niAght  be  legalized,  which,  by 
custom,  are  not  now  tolerated,  and  the  slaves 
might  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  before." 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  reason  for  not  de- 
priving the  masters  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
throughout  the  whole  period  from  1773  to  ISSi^ 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  instructed  the  governments  in 
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India  how  to  act  in  regard  to  slavery.  At  a  later 
period^  the  Court  of  Directors  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  struclc  out  of  the  act  of  parliament  hy  which 
their  charter  was  prolonged^  a  clause  which  pro- 
vided, that  slavery  in  India  should  cease  by  a 
specified  time.  The  nnderstanding^no  doubt,  was, 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be  adopted,  so 
that  slavery  should  be  eventually  abolished,  with- 
out creating  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
We  believe  that  no  such  measures  have  been 
attempted,  and  that  slavery  is  exactly  in  the 
same  state  now  as  it  was  then,  with  the  exception 
of  the  newly  acquired  district  of  Assam,  contain- 
ing about  1 7,000  slaves  and  bondmen.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  regulation  relating  to  Assam 
(which,  however,  had  not  actually  passed  into  a 
law  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices)  were — That 
all  slaves  should  be  registered ;  that  those  only 


should  be  held  as  slaves  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  such  prior  to  1817  ;  that  all  who  had 
become  slaves  sinee  1817,  should  be  held  as  re 
deemable  bondmen;  that  the  ofispring  of  all 
slaves  or  bondmen,  born  after  the  present  time, 
and  all  children  sold  by  their  parents,  are  to  be 
free  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  that 
any  slave  who  is  iU  treated  by  his  master,  shall  be 
restored  to  liberty ;  that  no  engagement  for 
service  shall  extend  beyond  the  term  of  seven 
years,  ite.  &o.  We  shell  only  add,  that  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  all  those  gentlemen  in  the 
Company's  service  who  at  various  periods  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
slavery  In  India  might  be  either  gradually  abo- 
lished or  mitigated,  and  its  principal  evils  eradi- 
cated, without  the  slightest  degree  of  risk  or 
inconvenience. 
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Partial  as  we  are  to  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  national  expenditure,  we  would  not 
grudge  a  considerable  sum  for  the  preservation  of 
our  historical  and  legal  records,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  by  which  the  public  may  have  access 
to  them.  The  result  of  the  present  Report  is, 
that  those  who  have  had  concern  in  the  matter 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  liberal  expenditure,  but  have  adopted  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  application  of  it-  '^  The  Secre- 
tary states,"  says  the  Report, "  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, previous  to  the  present,  nowhere  re- 
corded their  receipts  and  payments,"  and  that 
^^'£360,000,  and  more,  passed  through  their  hands, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  whatever." 

The  present  Commission  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived Parliamentary  grants  to  the  amount  of 
£48,500.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
'  prior  to  18S1,  could  have  obtained  money  to  any 
amount  from  the  Kings  printers;  and,  from 
1807  to  18S0,  a  sum  of  £49,750  :  3  :  2  was  ad- 
vanced by  them.  The  present  Secretary  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  power  of  borrowing,  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000,  from  the  bankers,  of  which 
he  has  availed  himself,  on  the  acquiescence,  but 
without  the  direct  authority  of  the  Commission  ; 
leaving  doubts  in  his  own  mind  whether  money 
so  borrowed  was  on  his  individual  responsibility 
or  that  of  the  Board."  The  annual  grant  was 
always  absorbed  before  it  was  received.  Within 
the  last  four  years,  it  appears  that  debt  has  been 
incurred  to  the  amount  of  about  £24,000.  A  sum 
of  £1«576  :  IS  :  3  was  expended  on  a  neat  library 
kept  in  the  Secretary's  chambers;  while  the 
Commissioners  had  to  purchase  books,  required 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  copies  of 

*  Report,  RMolviioiis,  sod  ProeMdings  of  the  SdfcC 
CobudIUm  of  the  House  of  Commoae,  appointed  to  in. 
quire  into  the  Management  and  AffiJn  of  the  Record 
CommiMion,  and  the  Present  Sute  of  the  Reoordi  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  with  Illustrative  Notea,  selected  fWnn 
the  Bridenoe  taken  before  the  Sdeet  Committee,  and  Oocn- 
ments  printed  by  the  Beieet  Conraitlee.  London  t  Ridf- 
way.     1837* 


which  were  in  this  library.  Nor  have  offidals 
shewn  less  alacrity  in  collecting,  through  the 
petty  streams  of  individual  exaction.  Enormous 
fees  are  charged  on  individuab  having  occasion 
to  use  the  records  ;  and,  "  lest  this  charge  riiould 
be  evaded  by  the  personal  diligence  of  the  in- 
quirer, or  should  not  amount  to  so  much  as  may 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  keepers,  in  most 
of  the  Record  Offices  no  person  is  allowed  to  make 
the  copy  for  himself;  and  at  the  Rolls,  not  even 
a  memorandum,  nor  a  copy  of  only  such  portion 
of  a  Record  as  may  be  useful  to  him,  is  idlowed* 
In  all  cases  he  must  pay  the  officer  for  ^»^tng 
the  copy,  and  almost  always  for  copying  more 
than  he  needs." 

The  amount  of  service  stands  in  bold  contrast 
with  the  remuneration.  The  state  of  presarva- 
tion  of  the  Records  is,  in  general,  wretched. 

"  Your  committee  have  seen  the  public  Records 
deposited  at  the  Tower  over  a  gunpowder  maga- 
sine,  and  contiguous  to  a  steam  engine  in  daily 
operation ;  at  the  Rolls,  in  a  chapel  where  divine 
service  is  performed ;  in  vaults,  two  storiesunder- 
ground  in  Somerset  House ;  in  dark  and  humid 
cellars  at  Westminster  Hdl ;  in  the  stables  of 
the  late  Carleton  Ride ;  in  the  Chapter  House 
of  Westminster  Abbey ;  in  offices  surrounded  by 
and  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  private  dwell- 
ings,  as  the  Augmentation   Offioe  and    First 
Fruits  Office."    A  quantity  of  the  records  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  kept  migrating 
at  an  expense  which  "  would  have  sufficed  to 
erect    an   excellent    General    Record   Offioe." 
Their  state  at  one  time  is  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed: — "  Decay  and  damp  had  rendered  a 
large  quantity  so  fragile  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
being  touched ;  others,  particularly  those  in  the 
form  of  rolla,  were  so  coagulated  togelher,  that 
they  could  not  be  uncoiled.    Six  or  seven  perfect 
skeletons  of  rats  were  found  imbedded,  and 
bones  of  these  vermin  were  generally  distribiited 
throughout  the  mass ;  and,  besides  fumiahiqg  a 
cbarnel  bouse  for  the  dead,  during  the  first  re- 
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moval  of  these  national  records,  a  dog  was  em- 
ployed in  hunting  the  live  rats  which  were  thus 
disturbed  from  their  nests."  Again,  "  It  is  said 
that  the  labourers  and  soldiers,  to  whose  cus- 
tody the  records,  during  their  migration  into 
the  shed  in  >FestmiQster  Hall,  seem  for  a  while 
to  have  been  transferred,  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  disposed  of  them  to  the 


glue-makers ;  and,  as  they  had  full  power  of 
doing  so,  and  must  have  supposed  that  matters 
so  intrusted  to  them  could  be  of  no  value  to  any. 
body  else,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  they 
did  so."  The  Report  gives  us  the  satisfactory 
information,  that  the  state  of  the  Records  in 
Scotland  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  this  state  of 
matters. 


A  POOR-LAW  FOR  IRELAND. 


So  question  of  social  amelioration  ever  made 
so  impetuous  a  progress  as  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing   Poor-Laws  into   Ireland.      In  com- 
parison with  this  most  important  object,  every 
other    national    measure,  affecting    either  this 
country  or  Ireland,  or  involving  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  universal  humanity,  has  moved  at  a 
snail's  pace.     The  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
with  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  religious 
feeling  and  zeal ;  the  Emancipation  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;    the   Reform  of  the  Representation— 
required  to  be  each  discussed^  cherished,  and 
gradually  ripened,  during  nearly  a  half  century 
before  the  happy  consummation.      A  Poor-Law 
for  Ireland  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;  and  already 
it  is  carried  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  by 
acclamation,  and  all  but  unanimously.     If  the 
people  of  this  country  might  ever  justly  have 
been  accused  of  indifference  to  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-subjects  while  artfully  divided  from 
them  in  interest  and  affection,  and  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  injustice  and  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned,  light  was  no  sooner  let  in,  than 
their  hearts  were  melted  and  their  minds  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  sufferings,  physical  and  political, 
of  Ireland.      There  may,  however,  and  indeed 
must  be, .  a  diversity,  of  opinion  upon  the  politi- 
cal claims  and  rights  of  the  Irish ;  but,  upon  the 
one  absorbing  question — ^relief  of  the  existing 
misery,  and  permanent  security  against  its  recur- 
rence, given  in  the  provisions  of  a  well-matured 
and  thoroughly  efficient  Poor-Law — we  exult  to 
say  that  there  is  identity  of  sentiment,  and  a 
l^nerous  obliteration  of  ordinary  party  hostility. 
Laying  aside  a  portion^  and,  we  fear,  not  an  in- 
considerable one,  of  the -Irish  landlords,  and  a 
fraction  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Britain, 
Whig  as  well  as  Tory,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
sympathize  in  aristocratichostility,  the  three  king- 
doms are  as  one  man,  so  far  as  the  preliminary 
step  of  recognising  the  necessity  of  immediate 
relief  and  an  enduring  remedy.     The  astound- 
ing facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  upon  the  last .  and  upon  previous 
inqaiiies  into  what  was  called  the  agricultural 
distress  of  Ireland,  pleaded  with  trumpet-tongues 
for  the  mitigation,  at  all  hazards,  of  the  unima- 
gined  misery  of  millions  who  were  seen  to  be 
alwa3rs  pinched,  always  upon  the  verge  of  famine, 
and  frequently  enduring  its  pangs. 

The  Catholic  clergy — ^who,  as  a  body,  are  much 

l>etter  acquainted  with  the  wretched  state  of  the 

Irish  labouring  population  than  any  other  class 

of  men  whatever,  and  who  are  deeply  interested 
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in  its  amelioration — ^are  of  one  mind  upon  this 
question,  which  is  not  one  of  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  of  Whig  or  of  Tory,  but  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
resident  Protestant  clergy  hold  similar  opin- 
ions. The  middle  classes,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  voluminous  Report,  were  almost  uni-> 
versally  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
Poor-Laws ;  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dublin  Association,  and  the  recent  meetings 
held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  we  learn  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  resident  gentry,  and 
those  the  purest  patriots  of  which  Ireland  can 
boast.  It  is  painful  for  us  to  refer  to  the  recent 
ill-advised  and  inconsistent  opposition  of  Mr 
O'Connell.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  "  has 
been  worse  than  a  crimes-it  is  a  blunder  ;"  and 
he  ought  to  retrieve  it,  by  now  supporting  in 
Parliament  that  measure  upon  which  every  man 
sees  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
land  so  dear  to  O'ConneU  must  be  based.  It  is  a 
measure  which  even  his  great  influence  and  his 
concentrated  power  has  not  been  able  to  damage 
out  of  doors ;  and  another  such  attempt  would 
not  only  destroy  his  popularity  in  £ngland,  but 
vastly  diminish  his  influence  where  it  is  of 
more  consequence  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
What,  to  the  starving,  unemployed  millions  of 
Mr  O'Connell's  countrymen,  is  the  tardy,  muti- 
lated abatement  of  the  church  nuisance,  which, 
if  worth  gaining  at  all,  in  this  half-and-half  way, 
must  be  struggled  for  session  after  session?— 
what  the  far  more  important  measure  of  Municipa, 
Reform? — when  weighed  against  Mr  Sheil's  con. 
temned  "theoretical  abstraction" — a  law,  namely, 
to  enable  the  poor  Irishman  to  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Mr  Shell 
may  remember  the  blunt  greeting  which  his 
eloquent  periods  met  with  from  a  sturdy  yeoman 
on  Penenden  Heath,  when  he  posted  over  from 
Dublin  to  address  the  vast  assembly  met  there, 
and  to  demand,  in  name  of  his  Catholic  country- 
men, the  righteous  boon  of  Emancipation.  *^  Will 
it  fill  their  bellies?"  was  the  troublesome  ques* 
tion  of  the  Tory  chaw-bacon ;  and  if  it  has  yet  been 
answered  at  all,  it  is  not  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way.  Emancipation,  which  first  opened  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  friends 
of  the  Irish  poor,  must  soon  bring  forth  its  ex. 
pected  fruits  ;  and  though  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  certainly  not  obtained  the  lion's  share  of 
any  of  the  measures  of  redress  granted  to  Ire- 
land, their  turn  will  come  at  last. 

Poverty,  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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civilized  worlcl,  and  physical  degradation^  nniin- 
agined  until  the  late  appalling  disclosures,  though 
no  secret  to  those  who  chose  to  inquire,  is  the 
eating  sore,  the  bitter  root  of  the  worst  evils  of 
Ireland.  The  causes  of  that  unimaginable  misery 
have  made  themselves  well  understood.  The  con- 
tagion of  the  evil,  and  its  inevitable  consequences 
to  the  whole  empire,  are  dreaded  more  and  more 
every  day;  and  England  and  Ireland, with  one  ac 
cord,  demand  a  remedy  and  preventive,  not  in 
visionary  theories,  not  in  wire-drawn  fibstnlc- 
tions,  but  from  that  sheet-anchor  which  enabled 
Britain  to  weather  every  storm,  because  the 
mass  of  her  people  had  bread  and  security — ^that 
grand  experiment,  which  has  already  stood  the 
test  of  centuries — the  Poor-Law  of  the  43d  of 
Dlixabetb,  which  found  the  English  labourer  in 
a  condition  as  destitute  and  deplorable  as  is  that 
•f  the  Irish  peasant  at  this  moment,  and  which 
made  him  what  we  see  him ; — which  builded  his 
neat,  cleanly  cottagOj  clothed  him  in  decency, 
and  spread  his  bed  and  board  in  homely  comfort. 
Even  when  his  birth-right  was  tampered  with 
by  selfish  and  short-sighted  men,  converting 
into  a  curse  what  had  been  his  security,  a  rem- 
nitnt  of  the  original  blessing  was  spared  to  him, 
which  w6  trust  to  see  restored  and  renovated 
under  a  better  administration  and  discipline. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
any  sort  of  Poor-Law  given  to  Ireland,  we  therefore 
assume  as  carried  in  the  affirmative.  No  man  dare 
longer  openly  raise  his  voice  against  this  impera- 
tive act  of  justice,  without  attempting  to  disguise 
his  motives.  Hypocrisy  is  here  the  homage 
which  selfishness  is  compeUed  to  pay  to  humanity. 
The  niatter  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  nature  of 
the  intended  measure ;  and  we  confess  the  force 
of  the  taunt  already  employed  by  the  Tbries^  of 
Irish  patriots  claiming  identity  with  England  in 
such  measures  as  Municipal  Reform,  but  mould- 
ding  a  PoOr-Law  to  suit  prevailing  humours  and 
interests,  and  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
eottipleidon  of  the  original  English  Poor-Law. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  Ministerial  measure 
hfts  not  yet  transpired;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
fihd  sinister  ntmours  are  abroad,  as  if  the  Whig 
Government,  instead  of  manfully  grappling  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  aclcnowledged  evil,  were 
about-  to  dabble  and  nibble  in  a  matter  which 
Admits  bf  no  tampering,  but  which  demands  both 
a  bold  and  dexterous  hand,  with  entire  freedom 
frofti  Irish  party  trammels.  We  shall  not,  in  the 
dark>  prejudge  the  expected  measure.  Let  us 
hope  fbt  the  best.  No  English  statesmen  were 
ever  before  presented  #ith  so  glorious  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  a  moral  and  social  regenera- 
tion, of  which  endless  generations  shall  reap  the 
fruits.  Wisdom  and  sound  policy  alike  demand 
the  change.  The  united  voice  of  the  united 
kingdoms  urge  it ;  and  on  this  one  point,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  inferior  questions^  Ministers 
ought  not  to  forget  that  the  Tories  are  equally 
well  inclined  with  themselves,  more  unfettered, 
and  (if  they  invite  the  country  to  go  along  with 
them  in  a  noble  act  of  justice)  more  powerfuL 
The  eouBtry  desires  to  receive  an  efficient  Poor- 


law  for  Ireland,  as  another  valuable  Whig  mea- 
sure ;  but,  far  above  any  party  consideration,  it 
cries  aloud  to  See  it  carried  by  whatever  Min- 
istry. 

An  energetic  and  courageous  policy  upon  this 
subject,  would  better  serve  the  Ootemment  than 
that  which  they  are  sometimes  accused  of  em- 
ploying. They  are  Surrounded,  but  surely  not 
overawed,  by  the  sinister  influences  of  power- 
ful party  adherents,  who  may  be  led,  by  mere 
selfish  instincts,  to  imagine  that  their  personal 
interests  are  threatened  in  so  sweeping  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  Irish  poor.  Disincliitation  may 
lurk  within  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  position  of 
Mr  Spring  Rice,  for  example^  is  Hable  to  suspi- 
cion in  relation  to  tliis  question ;  so  is  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and,  if  the  same  principle  was 
carried  into  Cabinets  which  determines  the  courses 
of  justice  in  ordinaty  cases,  perhaps  neithet  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Duncannoui  oor 
the  two  gentlemen  named  above,  would  take  any 
part  in  the  affair,  unless  they  could  kt  once  go 
the  whole  length  of  the  most  decided  friend  of 
an  effectual  measure  of  relief.  But  thii  is  in- 
truding  into  high  and  sacred  state  mysteries. 
Whatever  the  Ministerial  scheme  of  belief  shall 
turn  ottt,  let  us  riot  be  annoyed  with  that  puling 
and  helpless  argument  for  declining  to  meet  tht 
exigency,  that  the  evil  is  too  enormous  to  admit 
at  once  of  the  full  application  of  a  remedy.  Its 
extent  and  aggravation  are  the  most  cogent  of  all 
reasons  for  manfully  facing  it,  and  performing 
instantly,  as  well  as  effectually,  a  duty  which 
every  revolving  year  will  render  more  difficult, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  if  neglected^  will 
glide  from  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  There  might 
be  a  left-handed  satisfaction  in  believing  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  was  already  so  bad  that 
nothing  could  make  it  worse.  But  have  we  any 
assurance  of  this>  wretched  as  the  consolation 
would  be  ?  or  will  the  misery  which  we  shrink 
from  meeting  to-day,  and  which  proceeds  at  an 
accelerated  ratio^  appear  in  a  more  remediable 
form  to-morrow  ? 

Although  we  do  not  knowj  with  any  exaetnen, 
the  nature  of  tl|e  Ministerial  remedyi  we  may 
conclude  that>  whatever  it  he,  it,  will  obtain  the 
strenuous  support  of  Mr  O'Connell  and  a  few  more 
Irish  Members ;  and  we  are,  at  all  events^  free  to 
say  what  we  think  ought  to  be  its  main  fea- 
tures. To  be  satisfactory  to  England,  of  perma- 
nently  beneficial  to  Ireland,  the  Poor-Law  should 
be  no  half-and-half,  no  sham>  no  trimmingm^asure. 
We  hear  of  the  preliminary  experiment  being^ 
tried  of  How  far  Ireland  wiU  bear  a  Pe^^Law 
similar  to  that  of  England.  Bear  a  Poor-Law  ! 
Is  it  then  feared  that  the  stanring>  unemployed 
labourer,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  destitute, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  will  reject  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  to  which  their  legal  right  shall 
be  recognised  if  there  is  to  be  d  Poor-Law 
granted  at  all?  Or  does  the  recusant  pa^. 
whose  capacities  of  bearing  are  to  be  delicately 
experimented  upon,  consist  of  that  numeroas  and 
struggling  body  of  the  population,  the  eottJers, 
and  small  fanners,  and  shopkeepers,  upon  whom 
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the  barden  of  T^aintainii>g  the  vagrant  destitute^ 
hj  what  18  called  spontaneous  charity  and  alms^ 
rests  at  present?  Oh,  no !  If  an  experiment  is  to 
be  tried  at  all,  it  must  be  solely  for  the  comfort 
of  the  landowners  and  gentry — of  that  class  on 
whom,  in  almost  eve^r  pther  Christian  country, 
and  in  every  well-regulated  kingdom,  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  poor  mainly  devolves,  but 
wbo;  in  Ireland,  have  never  voluntarily  shewn 
either  justice  or  mercy.  Nothing  short  of 
a  compulsory  law,  a  rate,  will  ever  stretch  the 
landowners'  powers  of  endurance,  if  by  any  means 
they  can  shift  the  burden  to  other  shoulders. 
We  speak  of  them  as  a  body,  for  there  are  many 
noble  exceptions.  This  is  the  true  obstacle — the 
lively  apprehensions  of  the  great  landlords,  and 
their  subalterns,  trembling  for  their  rack-rents, 
as  well  as  for  a  direct  drain  upon  their  purses.  A 
Poor-L^w,  of  which  one  of  the  best  immediate  con- 
sequences must  be  some  advance  upon  the  pauper- 
pittance  of  2s.  or  9s.  6d.,  which  at  present  forms  the 
average  of  the  labourer's  weekly  remuneration, 
wottldi  by  phecking  the  competition  for  land, 
diminish  their  nominal  rents,  whilea  justly  appor- 
tioned rate  would  be  a  complete  turning  of  the 
tables  upon  them.  These  selfish  interests  will, 
ve  apprehend,  be  found  the  principal,  though 
not  the  ostensible  obstacle. 

The  chief  bugbear  brought  ip  sight— and  we 
confess  it  is  at  first  an  appalling  one — is  the 
immense  number  of  able-bodied  men,  amount- 
ing to  ^^,000,  with  their  1,800^000  wives 
and  children,  requiring^  ^id  for  thirty  weeks  of 
every  year.  To  provide  for  the^e  mi^ltitudinoys 
paupers  would,  ^t  is  s^d,  eat  up  the  whole  rental 
of  Ireland !  Now  this  round  estimate  of  numbers, 
which  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  rashly  adopted  by 
the  Commi^ioners,  has  been  sifted  bv  intelligent 
individuals,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  very  inuch  diminish  ed ;  ^nd,  though 
wages  are  quite  as  low  as  is  stated  ip  ^he  reports, 
the  weeks  of  employment  must  be  very  consider- 
ably under-rated,  in  an  agpcultural  country, 
v^here  almost  everything  is  performed  by  manual 
labour — by  the  peasant,  with  no  power  or  imple- 
ment, save  his  spade  and  his  hoe.  Qut  if  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  be  correct  to  a  frac- 
tion^ in  the  Dan>e  of  Justice  and  Mercy  how  have 
these  miserable  people  been  hitherto  supported  ? 
They  do  not  live  altogether  upon  thin  air ;  they 
ire  already  half-covered  with  some  tissue  of  rags; 
they  do  not  at  once  spring  up,  on  Irish  soil, 
crying,  to  the  wealthy,  ^'You  must  maintain 
QS-"  Very  large  sums — ^by  the  estimate  of  the 
Commissioners,  between  one  and  twp  millions  in 
money,  or  rath.er  in  mone^r's  wprth,  in  meal  and 
potatoes^— ^e^  at  present,  annually  given  to  those 
destitute  p/^Qple^  in  alms,  at  the  door  of  farm- 
houses and  cabins.  Here  is  an  amount  of  revenue 
^-call  it  hut  a  million  and  a  half,  taking  the 
estimate  of  the  Commissioners  moderateljr — 
which  would  go  a  far  way,  under  judicious  and 
economical  distribution,  in  relieving  the  existing 
distress.  A  Poor- taw,  however,  which  does  pot 
relieve  the  respectable  poor,  who  ^e,  at  present, 
the  taluntary  supporter^  of  the  vagrant  poor, 


would  fall  far  short  of  the  mark.  To  thepi,  any 
legal  rate  would  be  inconceivably  lighter  than 
the  voluntary  alms  which  they  now  give,  from 
pity,  from  religious  feeling,  superstitious  fear,  or 
as  black  mail  to  sturdy  vagabonds.  The  cheap 
rate  at  which  Irish  paupers  can  be  maintained, 
compared  with  those  accustomed  to  the  superior 
diet  and  accommodations  indispensable,  and,  we 
fervently  hope,  ever  to  be  held  indispensable  to 
£nglish  labourers,  helps  to  overcome  the  formid- 
able obstacle  of  the  immense  and,  as  we  believe, 
exaggerated  numbers  that  may  at  once  ^^^land 
aid.  The  maintenance  of  two  millions  of  Irish 
paupers,  were  so  monstrous  a  number  credible, 
would  cost  less  than  half  that  number  of  English 
labourers  and  their  families  requiring  relief;  and, 
apart  from  confinement  to  work -houses,  enjoy- 
ing a  much  higher  degree  of  conifort,  and  a 
fuller  and  richer  diet,  than  the  small  farmers  of 
Ireland.  The  phief  difference  that  we  can  per- 
ceive between  the  present  system,  so  fertile  in 
crime,  and  so  fraught  with  demoralization  and 
misery — is,  that,  at  worst,  the  destitute  poor,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown,  in  idleness  and  vagrancy, 
upon  the  country,  would  be  left  to  find  relief  in 
the^r  parishes  or  districts,  administered  with  eco- 
nomy and  discrimination,  until  those  who  felt  the 
pressure  of  a  rate  found  employment  for  them,  and 
until  good  order  and  security  attracted  British 
capital  to  a  cheap-labour  market,  and  a  land 
abounding  in  natural  capabilities. 

Since  we  were  last  upon  the  subject  of  a  Poor- 
Jjaw,  which  has  ever  lain  near  our  hearts,  as  the 
Alph^  and  On^ega    pf    Irish    renovation,    Mr 
Revans'  valuable  pamphlet  has  appeared,   and 
many  other  argument^  and  pleadings  have  come 
forth.      Among   these  we  would    notice,  with 
especial  commendation,  an  able,  calm- toned,  and 
judicious  paper  in  the  Dublin  Heview,  evidently 
written  by  one  who  knows  Ireland  well,  and  who 
cherishes  true  patriotic  feeling.  In  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  one  pernicious  fallacy  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  exposed,  which  has  paralysed  many  of 
the  friends  of  1  reland  in  Great  Britain.  The  Report 
represents  that,  in  relation  to  production,  labour 
in  Ireland  already  draws  as  miich  from  the  com- 
mon fund  as  in  England :  how,  then,  is  more  to 
be  afforded?     The  wages  of  the  English  labourer 
vary  from  8s.  to   10s.   a- week ;    those   of  the 
Irish  peasant  from  ^'  to  2s.  6d.     But  then  five 
Irishmen  are  employed,  or  are  seeking  employ- 
ment, to  do  the  work  performed  by  two  English- 
men.   The  five  produce  no  more  than  the  two ; 
and,  therefore,  though  each  has  so  small  a  pit- 
tance, as  much  of  the  produce  is  divided  among 
them.    The  improved  modes  of  husbandry,  the 
horse  power,  the  manure,  the  thrashing.mill,  and 
every  other  mechanical  contrivance  employed  in 
aid  of  labour  in  England  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  is  laid  quite  out  of  sight.    Yet  all  this  is 
as  real  a  charge  upon  the  total  produce  as  the 
ploughman's  hire ;  and  all  this  the  Irish  peasant 
performs  with  no  power  save  that  of  his  sinews, 
and  no  implemei^t  save  his  hoe  |ind  his  spade. 
It  is  a  yretched  backward  system  altogether; 
but  the  penalty  must  fall  exclusively  upon  the 
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peasant,  who  is  reckoned  bb  well  recompensed  in 
proportion,  as  if  he  received  the  same  share  of 
the  scanty  produce  which  the  English  labourer 
does  of  the  abundant  crops  raised  by  all  the 
appliances  and  means  of  the  most  improved  sys- 
tem of  husbandry.  The  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  is  also  entitled  to  place  the  many  weeks 
of  every  year  which  the  Irish  peasant  is  employed 
in  procuring  the  necessary  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
account  of  agricultural  labour,  as  fuel  is  found  for 
the  English  labourer  at  comparatively  small  cost 
and  with  no  trouble.  The  authors  of  the  Report,  he 
remarks,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  hand- 
loom  weaver  was  entitled  to  no  higher  wages  for 
the  yards  of  cloth  he  produces,  than  if  the  same 
quantity  had  been  woven  by  the  power-loom. 
AV^ere  the  Commissioners'  principle  of  division  to 
bo  strictly  applied,  and  all  the  expense  of  main- 
taining steam-engines  and  power.looms  laid  out 
of  sight,  the  gains  of  the  band-loom  operative 
would  disappear  altogether.  The  Commissioners 
state  ''that  the  English  labourer  raises  four 
times  as  much  produce  as  the  Irish,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  remuneration  is  at  present  in  just 
proportion  and  cannot  be  altered  without  involv- 
ing the  whole  community  in  destruction  ;"  forget- 
ting altogether  the  expenses  of  that  more  perfect 
system  of  husbandry  which  enables  the  English 
labourer  to  attain  this  advantage. 

Emigration  is  looked  to  by  some  as  the  salva- 
tion of  Ireland.  But  the  best  informed  and 
most  intelligent  advocates  of  a  Poor- Law  have 
the  least  faith  in  emigration  at  the  public  cost, 
save  as  an  auxiliary  aid  while  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  transition.  Emigration  upon  a  small 
scale  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  and  upon  the 
gigantic  scale  contemplated  by  a  few  well-mean- 
ing and  sanguine  persons,  "  a  physical  and  moral 
impossibility."  The  Commissioners  themselves, 
looking  to  every  quarter  foi  help,  exhausting 
every  imaginable  resource,  consider  emigration 
only  as  a  help— as  a  subsidiary  measure.  Less 
than  the  expense  of  enabling  the  poor  to  emi- 
grate would  exceed  that  which  might  open  up 
sources  of  employment,  and  relieve  them  at  home. 
A  fund,  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
colonial  lands,  is,  after  all,  only  a  round- 
about illusory  mode  of  taxation,  or  of  confisca- 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  national  property,  to  re- 
lieve Irish  landlords,  and  make  jobs  for  colonial 
land-brokers.  We  take  for  granted,  that  coer- 
cive emigration  is  not  contemplated.  Every 
feeling  of  humanity  and  justice  forbids  this; 
yet  how  are  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  as 
might  take  off  the  glut  in  the  labour  market — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  devoted  to 
their  native  land  with  enthusiastic  and  romantic 
attachment — to  be  induced  to  sing,  Erin  goBragh, 
and  take  their  rejoicing  departure?  The 
wild  savannahs  and  slumbering  primeval  forests 
of  Canada  are  neither  more  near  nor  dear  to 
Britain  than  the  waste  mountains  and  reclaim- 
able  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  equally  demand 
capital  and  labour,  and  which  are  better  fitted 
to  make  a  quick  and  fair  return.  Mr  Story, 
the  humane  and  intelligent  Protestant  rector  of 


the  pattern  Irish  parish  of  Burrishoole,  the  sta- 
tistics* of  which  demonstrate  at  once  the  depths 
of  the  country's  misery,  and  the  extent  of  its 
productive  capability,  when  requested  by  the 
Commissioners  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the 
utility  of  emigration,  made  a  reply  which  we 
consider  conclusive  fur  two-thirds  of  Connaught 
and  much  of  the  remaining  provinces.  *'  It 
would  be  much  better,"  said  Mr  Story,  "  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  to  the  reclaimable  mountain  land 
of  which  this  parish  principally  consists."  Mr 
Story  is  an  oracle.  But  how  are  the  labourers 
to  make  their  way  these  few  hundred  yards  ? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  so  difficult 
as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  Burrishoole  is  in. 
eluded  in  a  district  having  a  work-house,  or 
a  place  of  refuge  under  some  name,  where 
the  destitute  poor  of  all  descriptions  were 
entitled  to  demand  support,  and  that  such  asy- 
lum was  maintained  by  a  compulsory  locsl 
assessment,  fairly  levied  upon  the  landowners — 
the  proprietors  of  the  waste  lands,  as  well  as 
those  reclaimed,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  ill- 
cultivated  farms  of  the  district — legislative  wis- 
dom might  set  itself  at  ease,  leaving  to  the 
powerful  principle  of  individual  interest  and  to 
Irish  ingenuity  to  adjust  the  matter,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  rate-payers  to  get  work  for  their 
money,  since  pay  it  they  must. 

Public  Works,  like  limited  emigration,  might 
also  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  of  a  Poor-Law ;  but 
in  no  country,  and  least  of  all  in  Ireland,  can  such 
unprofitable  undertakings  be  depended  upon  as  a 
permanent  field  of  employment.  Nor  would  they 
be  required^  so  soon  as  a  Poor-Law  put  an  end  to 
agrarian  disturbance  and  its  attendant  crimes, 
and  when  tranquillity  and  good  order  opened  a 
secure  field  to  British  and  also  to  Irish  capital. 
It  is  a  memorable  and  melancholy  fact,  that  a 
large  amount  of  Irish  accumulation  is  at  pre- 
sent annually  invested  in  British  securities  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  being  risked  at 
home  either  in  agriculture  or  trade. 

Before  the  measure  proposed,  whatever  its 
nature  may  be,  can  pass  into  law,  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  of  examining  its  provisions 
and  tendency ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  both 
may  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  confidence  and 
approbation  of  the  country.  The  Peers,  way- 
ward as  they  are,  and  backward  to  every  liberal 
measure,  can  hardly  reject  any  feasible  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor.  Policy,  humanity — 
nay,  that  senseless  but  prevailing  motive,  spite 
to  Mr  O'Connell — will  act  as  so  many  induce- 
ments with  them ;  and,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  a  measure  of  any  promise  and  breadth 
of  basis  be  brought  forward,  opposition  is  either 
vanquished  or  gagged. 

In  closing  these  observations,  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  most 
intelligent  advocates  of  a  real  and  substantial, 
a  modified  Eliznbethan  Poor-Law,  are  also  the 
^^      *^Tait*8  iMagHziue  lur  April  idSo,  pSj^e  2^. 
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most  sanguine  of  its  efficacy,  if  it  be  properly 
pat  in  operation.  They  are,  we  think,  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  work-houses  upon  the 
large  scale.  This,  however,  is  the  only  feature 
of  the  system  in  which  we  should  like  to  try  the 
effect  of  experiment,  were  it  practicable.  One 
thing  should  be  kept  in  view  in  relation  to  work- 
houses— they  are  unknown  in  Scotland,  save  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  there  they  are  upon  a  very 
Ismail  scale.  But  domiciliary  aid  for  the  aged 
and  destitute,  also  upon  a  most  frugal  scale,  is  a 
general  practice,  and  is  found  more  economical 
than  work-houses,  as  the  poor  are  contented  to 
accept  of  very  niggardly  assistance,  if  they  may 
live  and  shift  at  home,  and  among  their  children 
and  friends.  The  habits  of  the  people  assimilate 
the  poor  of  Ireland  more  to  Scotland  than  to  Eng- 
land; and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  fair 
experiment,  whether  work-houses  for  the  poor 
mi^ht  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  widows 
vith  young  chUdren,  and  destitute  aged  persons, 
andof  suchof  the  blinder  maimed  ascould  remain 
amidst  the  comforts  and  endearments  of  home, 
▼iththehelp  of  pensions,  smaller  than  the  meanest 
English  work-house  allowance.  In  Scotland, 
such  allowances  vary  from  so  low  a  rate  as  one 
shilling  a  month  (and  we  have  heard  of  less)  to 
four  and  five,  according  to  the  number  in 
family.  We  do  not  recommend  this  niggardly 
provision;  but,  where  voluntarily  accepted,  it 
is  worth  consideration,  as  an  alternative  with 
the  work-house ;  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  it 


would  be  preferred  by  many  of  the  Irish  poor. 
For  the  able-bodied,  the  confinement  of  a  work- 
house is,  we  fear,  indispensable ;  but,  before  the 
great  expense  of  work-houses  for  the  whole 
pauper  population  is  incurred,  the  Scottish  sys- 
tem of  out-door  aid  to  the  aged,  the  infirm^  and 
widows  with  children,  might  be  a  fit  subject  of 
experiment. 

Upon  the  supposed  tendency  of  workhouses  there 
are  very  different  opinions.  Some  allege  the  Irish 
will  never  submit  to  be  confined  in  them.  Hunger 
is,  however,  a  powerful  tamer.  Others  state— 
and  Mr  O'Connell  among  the  number,  who  should 
know  the  temper  of  his  countrymen  intimately — 
that,  if  asylums  are  provided  for  the  able-bodied, 
all  voluntary  labour  will  be  at  an  end !  They  will 
rush  to  the  work-houses,  and  luxuriate  in  idle- 
ness and  captivity  at  the  public  expense.  This 
is  an  imputation  upon  the  national  character 
which  Mr  O'Connell  would  not  have  patiently 
heard  from  a  Sassenach.  Truth,  as  in  most 
cases,  lies  between  those  extreme  opinions.  The 
Irish,  when  driven  by  necessity,  will,  like  the 
English,  avail  themselves  of  the  workhouse ;  and, 
when  a  prospect  of  employment  opens,  they  wiU 
joyfully  abandon  its  irksome  restraints  and  its 
cold  comforts  for  freedom  and  their  own  cabin- 
hearths. 

We  wait  anxiously  but  hopefully  for  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  Ministerial  plan  of  giving  first 
peace,  and  next  prosperity  to  Ireland, 
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Adventures  in  the  Moon  and  other  Worlds. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

W^e  had  fancied  this  antiquated  style  of  writing  al- 
most exploded,  and  that  philosophy  no  longer  sought 
the  aid  of  allegory  or  preternatural  fiction  and  in- 
Tcntion,  or  dialogues  between  spirits  and  organized 
heings  representing  abstract  qualities.  Here  we  have  a 
WTDplete  revival  of  this  once  favourite  style  of  compo- 
eitioQ.  Philosophical  discussion  and  speculation,  re- 
|lecti<m,  criticism,  and  satire,  are  couched  or  embodied 
in  allegory  and  vision.  The  book  displays  considerable 
inventive  power,  and  much  justness  of  thought  and 
ttreastic  point ;  but  the  idea  in  the  main  piece,  the  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Moon,  is  so  long-drawn  out,  and  turned 
"D  often  to  all  sides,  that  it  becomes  worn,  if  not  tire- 
»me,  at  last.  What  would  have  furnished  material  for 
•  dozen  neat  essays  in  the  Spectator,  becomes  heavy  when 
strung  into  one. 

It  is  no  new  idea  that  everything  lost  on  earth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  moon.  Good  advice,  lost  complexion^) 
and  animal  spirits,  hopes,  wishes,  desires,  and  ambi- 
^■^  are  all  stored  up  in  well-stopped  bottles,  where 
their  original  earthly  proprietors  may  find  them.— -The 
foilowing  is  ingenions  and  pointed,  and  a  fair  specimen 
"^  the  style  of  the  book. 

A  coofoaed  noise  came  towards  me,  which  at  first  I 
^'^^  by  no  means  interpret ;  for  a  solemn  declamatory 
tone,  and  a  ahrill  railing:  voice,  seemed  to  be  united  in  it. 
As  the  Boand  approached  me,  I  heard  what  I  should  have 
tbon)|ht  a  sermon,  had  not  some  angry  and  profane  cx- 
prewions  been  inserted  in  it.  As  it  went  slowly  along,  I 
>cenmpanied  it,  and  by  a  little  attention  was  able  to 
nnderstand  this  singular  combination ;  for  in  the  solemn 
P^n  of  the  clamour  I  remembered  the  voice  of  a  celebrated 
prsarhcr,  whom  I  had  often  listened  to.  It  appeared 
that  one  of  his  sermon**,  not  being  the  cause  of  m\ieh  vir- 


tue on  the  earth,  and  accordingly  discharged,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  moon,  where,  while  it  was  floating  about  in 
the  air,  and  preaching  with  great  solemnity,  it  had  unfor- 
tunately been  entangled  in  the  invective  of  a  fish- woman, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  lost  by  the  fortitude  of  her 
antagonist.  Thus  these  two  pieces  of  eloquence,  having 
by  some  means  been  involvca  in  each  other,  continued 
with  equal  vehemence,  and  without  the  least  chance  of 
one  being  silenced  by  the  other.  I  was  scandalized  to  hear 
the  solemn  words  interrupted  by  such  abominable  phrases, 
and  waved  my  hat  about  the  place  in  hope  of  Rcparating 
the  two  harangues  ;  but  they  were  so  confused  together, 
that,  though  I  drove  them  about  by  disturbing  the  air, 
my  efforts  to  disengage  them  were  vain,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  a  fiue  moral  discourse  loaded  with  these  vile  exe- 
crations. 

The  divine  and  his  associate,  the  fish-woman,  were  no 
sooner  out  of  hearing  than  I  walked  into  a  long  story, 
whicli  was  tclihig  itself  with  great  pomp  and  emphasis. 
I  listened,  and  heard  some  passages,  where  I  was  sure 
that  an  explanatory  finger  had  been  stretched  out.^  I 
could  not,  however,  discover  the  purport  of  the  narrative, 
which  seemed  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  all  the  three  par- 
ticulars required  by  Aristotle — a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  but  it  had  this  excellence,  that  it  myht  have 
been  undertaken  at  any  period  of  it  without  disadvantage. 
I  afterwards  found  that  the  tellers  of  long  stories  provide 
the  moon  with  a  great  abundance  of  sound.  I  now  heard 
other  attempts  at  conversation,  and  amongst  them  many 
of  the  small  enterprises  which  are  called  puns. 

But  now,  from  a  different  quarter,  a  sudden  wind  sprung 
up,  which  was  encumbered  with  a  great  variety  of  sounds, 
and  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  clamour.  First,  it 
blew  sermons  for  a  short  time,  and  doctrines  of  every  sect 
flew  past  me.  This  hurricane  of  divinity  was  succeeded 
by  speeches  in  parliament:  I  was  entertained  by  a  de- 
clamatory breeze  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland  ;  then  camo 
a  zealous  wind  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and, 
afterwards,  a  prolix  gale  on  free  trade.     I  was  at  first 
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mmiued  by  the  novelty  of  all  this  piety,  anger,  learmpfc, 
and  eloquence  in  the  air ;  but  When  it  was  no  lonprer  new, 
I  found  the  clamoor  intolerable ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  dia- 
.ciQuragiement  to  those  who  would  visit  the  moon,  that  any 
hireeze  which  rises  may  preach  and  declaim  so  immo- 
derately. 

I  may  here  mention  that  all  sounds  from  the  earth  are 
at  6r8t  allotted  to  separate  districts  in  the  moon.  There 
is  the  reffion  of  puns,  that  of  speeches,  of  sermons,  and  of 
every  other  ftnitless  noise.  To  each  kind  of  noise  a  valley 
18  assigned ;  the  surface  of  the  moon  being  very  much 
varied,  and  the  valleys  very  deep.  Each  sound,  upon  its 
first  arrival,  repairs,  of  }ta  own  accord,  to  the  valley  which 
is  its  proper  habitation  ;  but  when  the  wind  is  violent, 
and  happens  to  blow  through  one  of  these  valleys,  it 
sweeps  away  many  of  the  sounds,  and  scatters  them  over 
the  moon.  Thus  the  roost  unsuitabl/s  alliances  are  formed 
of  the  different  sounds,  and  the  precepts  of  religion  are  often 
enforced  by  oatlis ;  for  a  violent  gale  liaving  passed  through 
the  residence  of  sermons,  and  carried  many  discourses 
away  with  it,  may  blow  them  through  the  valley  where 
the  Billingsgate  rhetoric  is  preserved,  by  which  means  nn 
unusual  energy  is  added  to  those  pious  compositions;  and 
many  other  sounds  equally  averse  to  each  other  are  in 
this  manner  united. 

Here  we  have  another  description  of  lunar  adven- 
turer:— 

I  now  saw  a  young  woman  running  towards  me  in  pur- 
pnit  of  something  which  rolled  along  in  the  wind.  As  she 
approached,  I  perceived  that  it  bore  the  fi^nire  of  a  heart ; 
and  tlip  lady  T  knew  to  be  one  who  had  lately  been  very 
mudi  defected  on  account  of  a  hopeless  passion.  She  had 
come  to  the  moon  iq  recover  her  lost  heart,  and  was  just 
about  to  possess  herself  of  it  when  the  wind  had  snatched 
it  away,  and  she  pursued  it  with  all  the  speed  she  could 
exert. 

Another  young  lady,  who  had  once  sung  extremely  well 
vas  come  in  search  of  her  voice,  which  she  had  lost  by  an 
illness.  She  had  lieard  it  at  a  distance  singing  an  Italian 
song  with  great  taste,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  in  hop? 
that  she  might  inliale  it ;  but  a  wind  sprintnng  up  had 
swept  it  alonit  sin^ng  as  it  riew,  and  in  despair  uie  lieard 
her  own  sweet  not^s  dying  avray  in  the  distance. 

I  now  saw  a  well-known  English  statesman,  who  had 
come  here  in  search  of  his  inteerity,  which  he  had  lost  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Without  it  he  had  found  him- 
self quite  disabled  in  the  pursuit  of  his  designs,  being  no 
loueer  eloquent  in  parliament  or  dexterous  in  council. 

Books,  among  other  things,  fly  in  great  numbers  to 
the  English  province  of  the  moon ;  whether  bouncing 
quartos  of  travels  and  biography  or  fluttering  duo- 
decimos of  poetry  ^d  fiction.  The  curiosity  of  Uie  ad- 
venturer was— 

Exciteid  by  a  thin  book,  which,  having  ,iust  flown  in, 
hovered  about  unable  to  find  a  resting  place,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  great  distress.  It  had  first  approached  the  dis- 
trict of  rerDrious  writings,  and,  finding  room,  was  just  pre- 
paring: to  lijrht,  when  the  surly  volumes  closed  themselves 
top:ether  with  one  accord,  and  refused  to  admit  the  hew 
comer  amongst  them.  It  attempted  several  different 
openings  in  these  shelves,  but  still  found  the  same  want 
of  hospitality ;  and,  wherever  it  appeared,  the  divines 
shut  up  their  ranks.  It  then  flew  round  the  room  in 
great  trouble ;  and  I  observed  that,  as  it  passed  the  poli- 
tical pamphlets,  they  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and 
oflered  it  an  a«ylum ;  but  it  turned  away  in  disdain,  and 
airain  made  trial  of  the  clergy :  these  inexorable  octavos 
still  refused,  and  it  fluttered  about,  appearing  to  be  almost 
exhausted.  I  endeavoured  to  catch  it;  but  it  was  too 
active  to  be  entrapped.  I  then  took  aim  at  it  with  ano- 
ther book,  and  was  so  dexterous  as  to  bring  it  down, 
stunned  and  crippled  by  the  blow.  I  found  it  to  be  a 
bishop^s  **  Chatge,"  which,  instead  of  enforcing  the  topics 
that  belong  to  that  sort  of  exhortation,  wa3  almost 
entirely  a  political  treatise.  The  religious  writings,  there- 
fore, had  not  acknowledged  it  as  divinity  ;  but  the  pam- 
phlets had  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  themselves.  I  thought 
that  this  **  Cliarge"  was  justly  excluded  from  the  religiotis 
shelves,  and  that  it  had  no  right  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  political  writings,  the  Linguage  of  which  it  had 
thought  proper  to  assume.  I,  therefore,  pushed  it  in 
amongst  the  pamphlets,  though  it  flappea  violently  and 
made  great  efforts  to  escape. 

As  I  left  the  library,  I  observed  two  men,  who  were 
likewise  quitting  it,  each  of  them  having  a  roll  of  naroh- 
ment  in  his  hand,  aljout  which  they  wer^  engagea  in  a 
violtyiit  eontro^erfry.    T  found  that  tney  had  come  up  to 


the  moon  in  s^aroh  of  the  British  jConstitntum,  vhich 
they  agreed  had  long  ago  been  lost.  Each  fancied  that 
he  had  found  it,  and  vehemently  asserted  that  what  he 
carried  was  the  real  constitution,  and  ths  psxchment  of 
the  other  a  fiction. 

The  adventures  of  the  travdler  are  brought  to  an  end 
in  this  striking  manner. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  thoughts,  I  first  besid 
the  striking  of  ipy  own  lost  houra^  which  impressed  upon 
inc  a  horror  that  I  cannot  descril>e.  I  knew  each  particu- 
lar hour  as  I  heard  it,  and  remembered  the  abusecl  oppor- 
tunities yhijoh  I  had  long  before  pease4  to  lament  I 
stood  in  the  perauasion  and  despair  of  having  lived  in 
vain,  and  no  more  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds 
of  this  trouble  and  conviction,  than  we  do  in  an  anxioai 
dream.  Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  recover- 
ing what  I  luid  thrown  away :  I  reproached  myself  with 
wandering  for  amusement  in  the  moon,  and  resolved  to 
return  without  delay,  in  order  to  use  my  remaining  hoiin 
with  Hgoroiis  frugality. 

**  A  I^stter  from  Posterity  to  the  present  Age/'  and  ti» 
'* Answer,"  contains  many  Klicitous  hits  and  quiet  strokes 
of  satire — If  any  volume  constructed  upon  this  classic 
but  past-date  scheme  will  now  succeed,  this  certainly 
has  many  saving  qualities ;  yet  in  a  direct  matter-of- 
fact,  hop-flkip-and-jump  age,  we  fear,  with  all  its  talent 
and  scope  of  thought,  it  may  be  felt  tedions. 

The  Cfambler't  Dr^Ofn,    London :  Bull.    S  voU. 

We  have  berf  a  plever,  non-comnnonplaesk  *nd,  u 
niany  respects,  ^  masterly  performance,  in  a  series  of 
hUturieitfig  of  different  countries ;  yet  onethat  is  miser, 
ably  vitiated.  The  plan  of  the  work  has  the  rarv 
merit  of  at  once  arresting  attention.  A  desperate, 
mined  gambler,  mshes  from  a  London  hdl  at  midnight, 
and  finds  food  for  meditation  as  be  passes  Crpckford*s 
and  sundry  club-houses,  where  deep  play  is  practised. 
He  falls  asleep  in  his  lodgings,  over  the  embers  of  a 
smouldering  fire,  while  cogitating  the  design  of  reform, 
and  dreams  that' he  is  in  Cr9ckford*s  welLstored  cellars, 
Khere,  upon  this  particular  night,  a  conclave  of  demeii^ 
seven  in  number,  have  met,  in  an  Unholy  Alliance,  the 
members  of  which  preside  over  all  the  diab/erie  of  Europe, 
Turkey,  and  the  West  Indian  division  of  the  African 
population.  Jhers  is  some  fertility  of  invention  in  the 
outline;  and  the  story  related  by  each  of  these  In. 
fluences,  displays  no  mi^an  knowledge  of  the  genius 
and  condition  of  the  nations  over  which  each  presides. 
Yet  how  withering,  painful,  and  revolting  are  the  records 
of  thedemon-prompted  deeds  conducted  by  human  agency ! 
I9  it  not  a  culpable  abuse  of  talent  and  power,  thus 
to  overwhelm  us  with  baseness,  fraud,  treacheiy,  dis- 
gusting primei,  and  demoniac  horrors,  and  nnifonnly  to 
present  human  nature  in  so  degraded  or  loathsome  an 
aspect  ?  The  demons  themselves  could  hardly  justify  the 
uniformity  qf  these  torturing  inflictions,  or  the  madden- 
ing and  loathsome  images  presented  in  the  powerful  story 

related  by  Hans — Victor  Hugo*s  veritable  monster Hans 

of  Iceland — the  evil  and  brutal  Influence  which  pre- 
sides over  the  Cossack,  the  Russ,  and  the  Pole.  The  la* 
fluepce  of  Turkey  is  a  female  spirit,  of  rather  gentler 
mould  than  the  rest.  The  writer  hai,  we  think,  very 
felicitously  pourtrayed  national  characteristies  in  several 
of  his  tales,  and  especially  in  that  of  Mouvementy  the 
genius  who  guides  the  destinies  of  France.  Our  British 
demon  is  the  familiar  Old  Nick ;  yet  not  the  vulgar  Nick 

of  the  nursery  and  servants*  hall — with  hoof  and  tnil 

but  a  gentlemanly,  and,  what  the  ladies  call,  an  interest- 
ing young  man,  fashionably  dressed  in  black,  and  with 

the  palsfiice^ebpn  whiskers,  and  insinuating!  Byroi^  air 

"  IVuDcd  to  male  women  fsJie." 
Nicolas  ought  to  have  selected  a  higher  specimen  of  bis 
influence  than  a  tale  of  gipsies,  poachers,  female  adven- 
turers, and  low  cheats  and  ruffiana    All  the  world  knew 
already  that  these  were  subjects  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  sitting,  these  potent  Infln- 
ences  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  perfect  security 
of  their  several  empires,  and  the  absence  of  danger  or 
innovation.  Sophia  has  no  apprehension  of  a  breach  in 
her  kingdom  of  Turkey  from  the  spirit  of  Bnropean  im- 
provsment.  MtmvemnU,  MephUto,  and  Hans^  have  abno- 
dant  work  beferc  them,  and  the  most  flattrring  proepecU 
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of  a  wmnkkg  tt(hh\ti\M  ttfid  a  lon^  ^i^^  OtH  Mooft, 
mee  the  aboUCltftf  0f  negro  datery,  and  the  liltrMd^ction 
of  education  among  the  blscki,  tremblei  lelt  the  iplHt  of 
knowfedge  and  truth  mHy,thrdd|[h  these  diMnK;  petietrat^ 
oae  day  into  Africa  and  overthrow  his  centrsl  thfone. 
From  what  we  have  eaid^  it  may  be  gueesed  that  the 
« Gambler'!  Drea^x"  ia  qot  likely  to  become  a  favonHte 
or  generally  popalar  book.  Talent  we  freely  concede  to 
the  writfr ;  but  hia  jrrodaction  is  often  painful  and  dis- 
a|ie»ble  and  o(  very  questionable  tendency.  Human 
naran  is  not  quite  so  depraved  and  sank  as  we  And  it 
ber^  and  the  devils  themselves  might  hare  been  con- 
itraiDed  to  bear  testimony  to  its  ezcellencies»  were  it  only 
for  contrast  and  relief. 

Iiaiut9  AeMint  fif  th9  Modem  JS^^piUtni. 
Kftiglit.    2  Tols. 

Vo  work  fhat  We  ha^e  ever  paraded,  places  us  at  once 
10  ftitly  ifi  the  midst  df  the  Egyptians,  and  familiarizes 
their  maritferi,  customs,  and  national  characteristic^  so 
completely  as  this.  Mr  Lane,  in  the  Arst  place,  acquired 
IQ  socurate  knowledge  of  Arabic,  by  studying  that  diffi- 
cult latigtiage  at  the  fbnntaln-head.  He  afterwards 
retaraed  a  second  time  to  £gypt,  rtaid^d  lon^  in  the 
coontrf,  atid  became  as  like  a  Turk  ta  Gtttzlaff  was  to  a 
ChiDete.  He  mjide  admirable  use  of  hli  rare  Opportuhi- 
tiei,  and  has  prodticed  the  fullest  atid  best  account  bf 
Modern  Egypt  that  has  ajipeared  either  in  England  6r 
France.  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  Ai 
one  full  of  entertainment  and  solid  information  of  an 
abiding  character ;  which,  with  deference,  is  more  than 
«t  could  ay  for  all  the  works  published  like  this,  under 
tbe  soperinteiidance  bf  the  Society  for  Useful  Knoi^led^b. 
The  two  volumes  are  profusely  illustfated  with  charAc 
teristic  wodd  engravings,  and  are  tery  handsomely  done 
vp.  If  the  work  has  a  fault,  It  is  the  minuteness  and 
microicopic  quality  of  much  of  its  information:  We  fcould 
baft  desired  more  of  what  we  may  call  thfe  iabU'-talk  of  the 
people;  which,  from  Mr  Lane^s  domestic  familiarity  with 
BttDj  reipcctable  families  and  individuals  lit  Cairo,  he 
most  have  had  opportunity  of  affording.  Nothing  more 
^f  represents  the  genius  of  a  people,  thaii  theif  unbend* 
ia^i  fiuniliar  eonvenatloo. 

No  book  that  we  have  seen  of  late,  cufi  make  thought- 
H  readers  more  humbly  and  earnestly  thankful  to 
Heaven  for  their  country,  their  Christian  faith,  and 
wcial  instiiutions,  than  this  turning  inside  out  of  Egypt. 
There  an  a  ftw  very  M'eli-meaniiig  jpersoos  among  us 
vbo,  we  believe,  consider  the  laws  of  marriage  in  this 
country  as  severe  and  cruel,  and  tending  to  unhappiness 
and  ifflfflorality.  Let  them  look  to  ihe  consequences  of 
the  facility  of  divorce — for  we  do  not  bid  them  look  to 
polygamy — among  the  |>eople  with  whom  Mr  Lane  lived 
so  Jong. 

The  Life  qfAleuin, 
Has  been  tiaoalaited  from  ihd  German,  by  a  lady.  This 
eounent  person,  who  was,  at  one  time|  the  friend^  in- 
i^ntttor,  and  apiritnal  director  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
^miiy,  was  born  and  educated  at  York,  iu  whii:h  city 
tWe  then  flourished  a  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  aemi- 
Bvy*  Schools  wer«  first  established  in  Ftance  by 
^Icuin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King.  After  learing 
^  Court  of  Charlemagne,  he  became  Abbot  of  Toura, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  Alcuin  waa  con- 
^oally  engaged  in  religious  controversy  $  but  he  loved 
sad  cultivated  acience  and  learning — he  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  Ubrahes,  ahd  the  multipli- 
'^^  of  books  $  and|  protected  by  Charlemagne, 
'^^^mpted  the  reformation  of  the  ecoleeiasiical  Order,  who 
were  then  wholly  devoted  to  secular  pursuits  and  worldly 
F'^Mores  smd  amusements.  The  elergy  were  only 
to  be  permitted  to  kill  as  many  deer  in  the  chase  as 
would  fomirii  leather  for  bihding  their  books  I  The 
'^^^  bookS)  therefore^  the  more  field-sports.  Alcuin 
coinpoaed  many  works  in  different  styles*-history)  philo* 
^V^Ji  theology,  and  poetry ;  and,  among  others,  a  Lifb 
<tf  Charlemagne,  whieh  has  been  losU  The  King  be^ 
«nn«  too  zealous  a  ehoteh  reformer  ^  last  tb  suit  the 
^per  of  so  tborough  a  priest.  He  beeame  embroiled 
*i^  ids  foyal  patcoBy  firam  Um  isai  with  which  he  main- 


taintia  the  fnivileges  tt  bis  order;  and  hUf  cteaiH  ihia 
probably  hist^hed  by  gri«f  and  fifaa^rin.  He  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanetHy — miracles  attend&ff  his  last  moments. 
Alcuin  Was  a  very  remarkablb  man  tot  his  age  |  one  in 
whom  the  prejudices  of  a  churchman  were  coQnter- 
balanoed  by  the  desire  of  difTnaing  Sudi  ktiowledgb, 
and  by  sneh  instruments,  as  he  eboee  to  think  right. 
The  book  is  edrious,  and  will  greatly  interest  a  ceitEUn 
limited  class  of  readers. 

Tht  Romanee  cf  Nhturi.    By  Mi«0  T#amlef • 

London:  Tilt; 

The  whole  hce  ot  hature,  together  with  all  the  floral 
creation,  chaficed  tb  be  btiried  deep  under  ice  Sttd  snow 
when  Miss  Twamley's  amaranthine  wreaths  reached  us. 

In  her  splendid  and  tasteful  tolutne,  the  most  charm- 
ing things  in  nature,  poetry  and  flowers,  reflect  lustre 
upon  each  other.  Both  are  the  offspring  of  her  genius ; 
the  fruit  of  her  imagination  and  her  penciL  Groups  of 
favourite  flowers,  the  *<  culled  darlings**  of  English  fields 
and  gardens,  glow  on  every  other  page,  and  furnish  the 
fairest  and  most  engaging  themes  for  fanciful  verse,  or 
for  prose  description  quite  as  poetical.  Miss  Twamley 
is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  her  fondness  for  flowers.  She 
has  interwoven  numerous  garlands  to  adorn  her  fayonritcs 
from  the  greatest  of  our  elder  poets,  who  loved  them 
almost  as  well.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  elegant  and 
lady-like  work  is  already  in  a  second  edition.  Thf  good 
taste  of  the  public  has  therefbre  foresuUed  criticism, 
which  must,  in  this  case,  have  b<}en  unmixed  enlogiam 
upon  this  beautiful  addition  to  an  English  lady*s  literary 
and  pictorial  treasures. 

Beauties  of' the  Country,    By  the  Author  of 
*•  A  Day  in  the  Woods." 

This  is  a  book  of  a  class  which,  we  belUte^  is  peculiar 
to  the  country.loving  English.  We  havfe  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  such  works  under  mtfny  hafnes,  and  they  are  all 
popular.  They  hold  in  books,  the  plate  of  the  bough-pot, 
or  box  of  mignionette.  They  gite  a  far-off  glimps^  almost 
a  smell  of  the  country.  A  book  descriptive  of  rural 
scenes,  and  old  customs  and  feelings,  cannot  fail  to  be 
popular  S  the  writer  has  any  relish  for  what  he  writes 
about,  or  a  true  feeing  of  poetry  in  his  iiature#  Mr 
Miller,  our  author — sometimes,  we  believe,  designated 
^*the  basket-maker** — has  both  requisites  in  no  stinted 
measure.  This  new  volume,  which  Is  illustrated  with 
many  pretty  and  sweet  vignettes,  we  consider  an  advance 
upon  *<  the  Day  in  the  Woods,"  and  a  "^ery  meritorious 
work  of  an  exceedingly  pleasing  kind  It  is  divided  into 
months-^a  sort  of  rural  calendar,-  and  it  studded  and 
greatly  enriched  by  the  aitthor*s  free  borfowiugf  frdm  all 
that  is  the  most  charming  in  the  poets  and  descriittive 
writers  who  have  beeit  worshipptfs  of  natare  as  shb  is 
seen  in  rural  England. 

Litjes  atid  Exploite  tfBariditti  and  Bobb(irs.    By 
Charles  Macfarlane^  Esq.     Familjr  Libraryi 

No.  LXil. 

Is  the  delight  which  almost  every  reader,  but  especially 
young  lads,  take  in  narratives  of  peril,  enterpri^,  fear- 
less daring,  and  undaunted  courage,  significani  Of  the 
corruption  or  of  the  nobility  of  human  nature?  We  con- 
eider  it  to  l^etoken  both  qualities.  Biit,  apai-t  from  this 
discussion  altogether,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  taste 
exists  in  every  human  being  whose  Intellect  is  at  all 
awakened  ;  and  iii  the  young  it  is  an  inordinate  appetite. 
dur  author  has,  on  this  occasion^  liilnistered  to  popular 
curiosity  with  considerable  address.  Ht  plaices  before  us 
a  quite  new  set  df  actors.  Instead  bf  our  hackneyed  Tdr- 
pins,  afad  customary  rogute  and  Ra^pareeij  he  has  intro- 
duced us  to  the  vaiious  bri^arids  of  the  Italian  States— 
those  of  Sicily,  Naples^  Calabria;  and  the  Hungarian 
robbers  ;  with  such  heroes  as  Schindef-Uannes,  the  Rob 

Roy  of  the  Rhine the  priest  robber,  Don  Giro — and  the 

Spanish  Baudittii  of  fvhich  the  world  has  heard  so  much, 
Exhausting  the  Old  Worldj  he  has  gone  to  the  New  ;  and 
to  tbeBuccan^rs  of  America,  joined  the  robber  clans  Spread 
over  iudia.  These  ample  materials  furnish  forth  a  varied 
feast  to  curiosityi  and  threw  strange  lights  upon  hamaa 
nature. 
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Floral  Sketchei,  FahUi,  and  other  Poerm,    B)r 
Agnes  Strickland.    Effingham  Wilson. 

In  form,  and  a  good  deal  in  character,  this  little  book 
resembles  the  poetical  sketches  of  Charlotte  Smith  and 
Hrs  Howitt. 

Many  of  the  little  poems  are  simple  and  elesant,  and  all 
are  pretty.  Several  of  the  fables  are  from  the  Italian.  We 
had  marked  as  specimens,  The  Lilies  qfJerusaltim^  The 
Birth  qf  Spring,  The  Country  Dog  in  Towr*,  and  The 
Music  ShfU,  which  are  all  elegant  and  pretty.  But  we 
must  be  contented  with  simpler  things — ^like,  for  example, 
these  few  stanzas  from  the  farewell  of  emigrant  Highland 
girls  to  the  fountain  of  their  native  valley  :— 

Dear  fountain  of  our  native  fflen ! 

From  hence  we^re  doomed  to  go ; 
And  soon  for  other  urns  than  oius 

Thy  crystal  streams  will  flow. 

Thy  snowy  lilies  still  will  bloom 

On  tliis  delightful  spot. 
Dear  fountain  of  our  native  glen ! 

Though  we  bch<^ld  them  not. 

And  thou  wilt,  from  thy  sparkling  cell, 

Still  softly  mnrmur  on. 
When  those  that  lov*d  thy  voice  to  hear 

To  other  lands  are  gone. 

Dear  fountain  of  our  native  glen. 

Which  we  no  more  must  view ! 
With  breaking  hearts  thy  children  pour 

Their  long,  their  last  adieu. 

Sweet  Lavender  /-^  London  cry— is  the  theme  of  the 
following  lines  :-— 

Sweet  Lavender !  I  love  thy  flower 

Of  meek  and  modest  blue. 
Which  meets  the  noon  and  evenins  hour. 
The  storm,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snower. 

And  changeth  not  its  hue. 

In  cottage  mald*8  parterre  thou^  seen 

In  simple,  touchmg  grace ; 
And  in  the  garden  of  the  Queen, 
*jilidst  costly  plants  and  blossoms  sheen. 

Thou  also  hast  a  place. 

•  *•••• 

Thou  art  the  emblem  of  the  friend. 

Who.  whatso^er  our  lot. 
The  balm  of  faithful  love  will  lend. 
And,  true  and  constant  to  the  end. 

May  die  but  alter  not. 

The  Cribbage-Player's  Text-Book, 
By  S.  Walker, 
Is  a  smart  and  handy  small  affair,  and  may  be  the  best 
possible  treatise  for  aught  we  know.  One  good  addition 
IS,  the  whole  of  Anthony  Pasquin^s  treatise,  embodied 
in  this  new  one.  Besides,  Mr  Walker  is,  we  believe, 
the  approved  public  instructor  in  all  games— the  mo- 
dern Philidor  and  Hoyle  in  one,  or,  at  least,  their  popu- 
lar exponent. 

Webster  on  the  Structure  of  the  Ear,    Sinipkin, 

Marshal],  &  Co. 
We  do  not  pntend  to  understand  the  subject  treated  of 
In  this  book ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  author*a  observa- 
tions, and  the  description  of  bis  instiument,  are  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  deaf,  or  of  those  whose  hearing 
is  deficient,  or  beginning  to  be  impaired.  Upon  this  ac- 
count alone  we  mention  the  appearance  of  the  book,  that 
those  better  qualified  to  judge  may  become  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  examine  into  its  merits  or  demerits.  Its 
object  is  an  important  one. 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Practical  Receipts 

in   Family  Cookery.      By   James    Jennings. 

London  :  Sherwood  &  Piper. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  a  very  good 

Cookery  book— indeed,  we  never  saw  a  bad  one.    The 

compiler  is  the  author  of  the  "  Family  Encyclopedia,*' 

to  which  this  volume  may  be  considereid  as  a  companion 

or  supplement,  as  constant  reference  is  made  to  that 

work.    The  most  novel  feature  of  the  work  is  what  is 

now  generally  called  useful  or  entertainina  knowledge. 

Thus  we  are  informed  what  opium  is,  and  how  it  grows 

Aud  is  prepared ;  and  also  about  olive  oil,  and  apricots, 


and  peaches.  See.  &e.,  which  sort  of  varied  information 
the  writer  may  have  stored  during  his  previotis  labours 
A  mass  of  miscellaneous  amusing  facto  is,  by  this  means, 
collected,  besides  the  proper  business  of  the  book  as  one 
of  useful  reoeipto  in  cookery. 

Goethe's  Novel. 
Mr  Moxon  has  published  the  translation  of  a  frag- 
ment, or  a  thing  of  fragmentary  length,  which  is,  how- 
ever,  in  some  sort  complete,  entitled  Goethe's  iVoee/. 
When  the  translator  shewed  the  work  to  an  intelligent 
friend,  he  was  asked  the  question,  "  What  is  the  mwal 
of  it  ?*'  More  stupid  still,  we  fear,  we  must  have  asked, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?**  It  was  written  in  the 
author^s  seventy-eighth  year ;  and  for  thirty  yean  be 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  the  story.  The  wonhippers 
of  Goethe  will  be  stirred  by  this  information ;  for  our- 
selves, we  humbly  confess  that  the  idea  fairiy  baffles 
and  transcends  us.  When  we  take  to  the  story  we  are 
perplexed  by  the  allegory ;  and  if  we  cling  to  the  latter, 
the  matters  of  fact  throw  us  out  again. 


Several  indifferent  poems  and  good  pamphlets  have 
appeared.  Among  the  latter  we  may  notice  Mr  Joplin*8 
Examination  of  thr  Jotnt-Stock  Banks  Comm ittxs 
and  The  Consbrvativb  Paaas  and  Rxporm  Ministsy, 
which  last,  if  Whiggish  enough,  is  written  with  spirit, 
and  a  wider  range  of  illustration  than  is  usual  in  pam- 
phleto. 

juvenilFbooks. 

From  Mrs  Howitt  we  have  obtained  a  nice  little  vo- 
lume of  short  anecdotes,  scraps,  tales,  and  dialogues, 
illastraced  by  pretty  engravings.  None  are  of  a  length 
that  can  possibly  fatigue  the  most  juvenile  or  lasy  reader; 
and  though  one  or  two  are  of  a  more  romantic  cast  than 
Mils  Edgeworth  might  altogether  approve,  and  accom- 
plish a  happy  denoueuient,  by  the  leap,  or  the  short  and 
golden  cut,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  like  them  a  bit  the 
worse  for  that. 

The  Use  of  Talents^  by  Mrs  Cameron, 
Is  another  good  little  volume,  very  judicious  in  its  morsl 
lessons,  and  clear  and  direct  in  enforcing  them. 

The  Parent's  Guide, 
U  yet  another  sensible  little  book.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  health  of  children  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
To  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  author,  in  another 
section,  lays  before  parents  many  good  extracts  from  the 
most  popular  of  the  philosophic  writers  upon  education. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
Several  books  of  more  than  temporary  interest  have  ap. 
peared,  which  we  purpose  afterwaids  to  notice  at  a  length 
corresponding  to  their  importance;  and,  consequently,  ex- 
cecding  our  limits  in  the  current  month.  Among  these 
we  may  announce  Prior^s  Life  qf  Goldsmith  ;  GrunnTs 
Americans  in  their  MoralySodal,  and  Poliiieai  Reiatwnt; 
and  a  new  edition,  published  by  Pickering,  and  edited  by 
Simon  Walker,  Esq^  of  one  of  the  most  curious  books  in 
our  language,  namely,  The  Workt^  L^fe^  and  Corretpand" 
enoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  This  edition  was  under- 
taken twelve  years  ago,  and  is  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
elusion  now.  Here  is  promise  to  those  who  must  wait, 
and  an  ample  banquet  to  such  as  are  more  enviably  ctr* 
cumstanced. 

PINE  ARTS 
In  this  department  there  are  few  novelties.  The 
serial  publications  move  steadily  on.  In  the  late  num- 
bers of  Heath*s  Shakrprare  Gallery  we  have  a 
majestically  beautiful  and  gorgeous  Cleopatra  ;  a  sweet 
and  gentle  Desdemona  ;  a  placid  Queen  Margaret ;  a 
grief-clouded  Imogen  ;  a  Jessica,  with  the  pretty  demure 
air  of  one  who  could  trick  a  fond  old  father,  and  think 
small  harm  of  it ;  a  saint-like  Anna  BuUen  ;  a  stately 
Olivia,  somewhat  inanimate,  perhaps,  for  that  lively 
dame ;  besides  an  exquisite  Titania,  asleep  in  her 
bower.  The  designs  are  by  different  popular  artists^  the 
engravings  generally  good,  and  the  whole  one  of  tKoee 
tasteful  and  refined  works  which  it  is  so  pleosing  to 
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b«eoaiin|r,  next  to  books,  almoot  a  naceMary  of  life  io 
ewy  sphien  of  coUiTated  lociaty.  We  are  amiredly  not 
of  thote  who  limit  the  term  euitwaUd  to  the  higher,  nor 
jet  to  the  wealthier  claaee. 

Findings  Ports  avd  Harbours  op  Griat  Britain 
ii  another  of  thoee  works  which  miniater  at  once  to  col- 
tiratcd  tasfe  and  patriotic  feeling.  The  viewa  are  apirited 
and  truthfnL  In  the  late  nnmhera  we  haTO  been  par. 
ticolarlf  itroek  with  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  view  of 
Fiamk^cugh  Head ;  and  the  integrity,  ao  to  apeak,  and 
boldoew  of  the  flrat  view  of  Sunderland*  Equally  fine  ia 
Dwutanborough  Castlg^  and  the  caatle  of  /fo/y  JsiantL 
The  quieter  aubjecta  are  treated  in  the  aame  artiat-like 
maaner.  Thia  work  ia  accompanied  by  copioua  ezplana- 
toryand  descriptiTe  letterpresa. 

The  forty-eighth  number  of  the  Memorials  of  Ox- 
rosD  if  before  us.  The  aubject  is  exhanatleai.  The 
print  of  the  Dimnity  School^  and  that  of  the  Quadrangle  qf 
the  Sdiooltj  and  the  riewa  of  Alban  Hailf  are  aa  clioice  aa 
uj  that  hare  graced  this  long  leriea. 

The  Meaara  FiSMXR  haying  happily  finiahed  one 
Tolnaieof  the  Views  in  Stria  and  the  Holt  Land, 
htfe  commenced  another  aet  of  Parte,  which,  they  an.  I 


nounce,  will  excel  its  foremimer.    Part  flrat  containa  a 
Tiew  of  Djoufiy  the  reaidence  or  eyry  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  apots 
ever  inhabited  by  an  Englisli  lady,  and  apparently  quite 
aa  difficult  of  acceaa  aa  it  haa  been  deacfibed  by  La  Mar- 
tine.    Another  ia  the  Convent  <if  Si  Aniomo  in  Lebanon. 
It  hanga  on  the  mountain  aide,  overtopped  by  aplintered 
craga,  aa  wild  and  forlorn  aa  themonaatery  of  La  Trappe. 
A  very  intereating  atory,  told  of  a  youthful  martyr  to  a 
purer  form  of  Chriatianity  than  that  taught  among  the 
fathera,  ia  related  here.    The  young  man  had  imbibed 
heretical  doctrinea  while  teaching  the  Syriac  language  to 
an  American  miaaionary,  whom  he  attempted  to  convert 
to  his  Maronite  faith,  but  who  ended  by  convincing  bin. 
He  avowed   Proteatantiam    at  every  hazard,  and  was 
about  to  translate  part  of  the  goapela  into  the  common 
language  of  the  people,  the  vulgar  Arabic,  for  their  bene- 
fit.    He  waa  entrapped,  confined  in  a  cell  in  St  Antonio, 
and,  after  reaiating  all  attempta  to  make  him  renouooe 
hia  new  belief,   he  auffered  ao  aevere  an  impriaonmenft 
by  ordera  of  the  Patriarch,  that,  in  a  few  montha,  he  died 
of  confinement  and  privation,  the  misaionariea  bciag 
unable  to  afibrd  him  any  aid. 
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PiiiiAicEyT—We  regret  to  find  that  our  anlicipa- 
tioBS  io  last  Regiater  are  likely  to  be  realized,  and  that, 
SI  lar  as  the  Miniatry  are  concerned,  thia  ia  likely  to  prove 
an  ftbortive  session.  There  are  to  be  no  open  queationa  ; 
the  Members  of  the  Government  are  to  be  dragged  through 
the  mod  by  the  hand  of  power,  and  compelled  either  to 
vote  against  their  avowed  opinions,  on  liberal  meaaures, 
•r  to  absent  themaelvea  from  the  diviaiona,  leaving  them 
to  wttle  their  pledges  with  their  constituents  in  the  best 
vay  they  may.  The  Ministry  having  thus  taken  their 
itand  on  one  aide,  it  becomes  the  conatituendea  to  take 
their  fnmnd  on  the  other,  and  to  reject  all  candidatea 
holding  oiBce  under  them ;  for  auch  persona  are  not 
frre  sfenta,  and  are,  therefore^  unfit  to  repreeent  any  con- 
atitnency.  By  auch  a  course  of  proceeding,  no  doubt, 
■ome  very  excellent  men  would  be  excluded  from  Parlia- 
aient ;  bat  the  injury  which  would  ariae  from  their  exclu- 
■i<m  ii  incomparably  leaa  than  that  which  must  necessarily 
iriie  from  allowing  the  Miniater  of  the  day  openly  to 
dictate  how  the  representativea  of  any  conatituency  shall 
vote.  We  adviae  thoae  who  defend  the  Miniatry,  to  con- 
luler  this  state  cf  things,  and  to  explain  on  what  grounds 
it  ii  defei:sible.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  Tery  notion  of  representation  impliea  that  the  repre- 
KntitiTe  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  and  to  enforce 
the  opinions  of  his  conatituenta,  where  thoae  wiahea  and 
•pinions  are  generally  and  firmly  entertained  by  a  large 
majority  of  hia  conatituenta — in  abort,  that  the  result 
<>Qght  to  be  the  aame  aa  if  the  conatituency  voted  in 
PaHtament  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Bot,  whatever  may  bethought  of  thia  notion  of  repreaent- 
>tion,  sorely  no  one  will  defend  a  ayatem  which  compela 
the  representative  to  vote,  not  only  contrary  to  the  opinlona 
<>f  his  electors,  bnt  contrary  to  hia  own.  Such  a  ayatem 
completely  nullifiea  the  representation.  For  example, 
viU  Dondte  be  repreaented  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  when 
Mr  Grote  brings  in  hia  Bill  for  the  Ballot  ?  And,  if  not, 
vby  should  the  inhabitauta  of  that  enterpriaing  town 
nhmit  to  a  repreaentation  which,  however  effective  in 
Blatters  of  mere  routine,  faila  them  in  queationa  of  im- 
portance  ?  In  auch  queationa,  they  are  not  repreaented ; 
*ad  they,  and  all  other  conatituenciea  in  the  aame  predi. 
onent,  ought  to  aak  their  representativea,  either  to  give 
*P  their  connection  with  Government,  or  to  reaign  their 
■^att.  Without  open  queationa,  no  man  can  do  hia  duty 
^b  to  Miniatera  and  hia  constituents ;  and  we  think 
it  it  discreditable  to  any  conatituency  to  submit  to  auch 
a  dcftetife  repreaentation  aa  the  preaent  policy  of  Miniatera 
'^f^ttarily  createa.  Two  or  three  rejectiona  of  repreaent- 
utives  or  demanda  for  reaignationa,  will  soon  teach 
Ministers  the  conduct  they  ought  to  follow ;  and  the 
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aooner  that  leaaon  ia  taught  it  will  be  the  better  for  the 
country. 

The  Seaaion  waa  opened  by  oommiaaion.  We  wonder 
it  ia  ever  opened  in  any  other  way.  No  one,  however 
humble,  could  be  made  the  mouth-piece  for  the  delivery 
of  the  verbiage  called  a  King*a  Speech,  without  a  feeling 
of  degradation.  The  object  of  auch  a  document  ia  to  tell 
nothing  that  every  man  in  the  country  haa  not  knoivm 
for  months,  and  to  conceal  the  Ministerial  measuree  of 
the  Sesaion.  On  the  present  occaaion,  it  conaiata  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  words  *<  His  Majesty,**  which  occur 
twenty  timea  in  all,  and  four  timea  in  one  aentence.  If 
we  contrast  a  King*a  Speech  with  a  meaaage  of  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea  to  Congreaa,  we  will  be  morti- 
fied by  the  contrast  The  King  ia  uaed  aa  a  mere  puppet 
by  the  ariatocracy,  and  ia  not  permitted  to  expreaa,  even 
to  the  repreaentativea  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  hia 
own  aentiments ;  but  ia  compelled  to  utter  whatever  the 
ruling  oligarchy  of  the  day,  Whig,  Tory,  or  a  combina- 
tion  of  both,  in  tuma,  puta  into  hia  mouth.  His 
oonatitutional  right  of  rejecting  billa  paaaed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  haa  been  wreated  from  him.  The 
only  attempt  since  the  Revolution,  waa  that  made  by  King 
William,  to  oppoae  the  repeal  of  the  Act  for  Septennial 
Parliamenta ;  but,  although  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  it  waa  a  groaa  usurpation  of  power  for  a  body 
of  men  elected  for  three  years  to  sit  for  aeven,  he  waa 
ultimately  compelled  to  yield.  The  Revolution  of  1888 
waa  the  victory  of  the  ariatociacy,  and  haa  enabled  them 
to  trample  alike  on  the  prerogativea  of  the  crown  and  the 
libertiea  of  the  people.  From  thia  aonrce  haa  ariaen  the 
aubserviency  of  the  Commona  to  the  aristocracy;  increased 
stringency  of  the  Com  Laws ;  bountiea  on  the  export  of 
food — that  ia,  on  the  atorvation  of  the  people;  the  property 
qualification  of  Membera  of  Parliament,  the  object  of 
which  ia  to  exclude  the  repreaentation  of  any  other  in- 
tereet  than  that  of  the  landoivnera ;  the  national  debt,  an 
enormoua  increaae  of  taxation,  and  of  a  atanding  army 
to  enforce  iu  collection ;  the  pillage  of  the  people  by  an 
artificial  acarcity  of  food ;  the  increaae  of  colonies  to 
afford  placea  for  the  pauper  branchea  of  the  ruling  few  ; 
the  bloated  eatabliahmenta  of  the  KngUah  and  Iriah 
ChuTChea,  kept  up  for  the  same  purpose ;  rinecnres,  the 
pension  list,  the  irresponaibilityof  the  Lorda;  andnumer- 
oua  other  enormitiea,  for  the  enumeration  of  which  space 
foils  us. 

The  debate  on  the  addreaa  led  to  no  divlaion  in  elthar 
House  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne  took  the  opportunity, 
Bomewhat  gratnitoualy,  of  expreasing  hia  dialike  of  ths 
National  Aaaociation  of  Ireland,  without  which  he  would 
ere  now,  have  ceased  to  be  Premier.    Lord  John  RuaseU 
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•  took  otn  not  to  ^be  entrapped  into  a  limiUr  blander. 
Th«  only  ipMch  lb*  flrat  nigbt,  worthy  of  notice,  was 
that  of  Mr  Roebuck,  who,  in  the  conrra  of  one  boor, 
told  more  downright,  honest  tmth  than  has  for  many  a 
.  aession  been  uttered  in  Parliament.     He  neither  spared 
Whigs,  Tories,  nor  Radicals.     It  was  heard  with  marked 
attention,  but  with  little  cheering  |  for  the  truths  were 
.too  disagreeable^  the  inyective  too  severe,  and  the  whole 
speech  too  straight»forward  and  uncompromising  to  excite 
any  feelings  of  a  pleasing  kind  among  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.    Many  of  the  Radical  Members  of  the 
House  do  not  seem  prepared  to  coincide  with  Mr  Roe- 
buck in  hisTiews;  and  we  fear  that  it  will  be  long  before 
.this  able  and  truly  independent  Member  will  tnd  much 
.  support,  either  in  the  House  or  eren  among  those  classes 
to  whom  the  elective  franchise  is  at  present  confined.    We 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  yet  far  from  oompre. 
bending  the  benefits  of  a  really  good  government     They 
are  eager  enough  about  some  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained 
by  it ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  a  proper 
Tfapresentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  the  only 
means  by  which  these  ends  can  be  effectually  secured. 

Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  are 
exerting  themselves  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  rouse 
the  people  to  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  lights, 
by  diffusing  sound  political  information  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  debates  in  Parliament.  Bills  for 
the  Ballot,  for  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  qualifi. 
cation  required  for  Members  of  Parliament,  to  regulate 
the  expense  of  elections,  for  Household  Suffrage^  to 
Abolish  the  rate-paying  clauses,  to  repeal  the  Septennial 
Act,  to  abolish  the  law  of  Primogeniture,  to  establish  a 
•ystem  of  National  Education,  to  abolish  Penny  Stamps 
on  Newspapers,  to  establish  I^cal  Courts,  to  amend  the 
Law  of  Libel,  for  the  disposal  of  Colonial  Waste  Lands 
In  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  emigration,  and  many 
other  important  measures — are  about  to  be  introduced. 
The  subjecU  of  Reform  of  the  Lords,  Vote  by  Proxy,  the 
itate  of  the  English  Universities,  Military  Punishments, 
the  late  Brevet,  the  Corn. Laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  Cotton,  Soaps,  and  Marine  Insurances,  will  also 
bo  shortly  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament 
.  The  Irish  Corporatiow  Bill. — ^The  rock  on  which 
tha  present  Ministry  is  to  be  wrecked,  and  which  may 
possibly  annihilate  the  Whigs  as  a  political  party,  was 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  an  able  speech  on 
the  state  of  Ireland.  His  Lordship  shewed,  conclusively, 
that  Ireland  enjoyed  greater  tranquility  at  present  than 
■he  has  done  for  many  years.  This  was  proved  by 
returns  of  criminal  convictions  at  different  periods,  which 
the  Orangemen  in  the  House  did  not  venture  to  impugn. 
The  debate  which  ensued  related  to  everything  except 
the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  the  Irish  Members  on 
both  sides  distinguished  themselves  by  the  personal 
abuse  by  which  their  speeches  were  filled,  or  rather  of 
which  they  consisted.  The  Tories  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  have  reserved  their  strength  till  a  later  period 
of  the  session. 

Thb  CaxATiON  OP  Fictitious  Votks  ik  thx 
6GOTTI8H  Counties  received  a  severe  blow  from  the 
•peech  Qf  Mr  Horsmao,  in  moving  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  He  addressed  himself  with  such 
energy,  and  exposed  the  abuse  so  effectually,  that  all 
attempts  directly  to  oppose  his  motion  were  abandoned ; 
and  petty  artifices  to  obtain  delay,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
Committee,  by  extending  the  inquiry  to  England  and 
Ireland,  were  unsuccessfully  resorted  to.  We  believe  we 
were  among  the  first  to  expose  this  nefitrious  system ; 
and,  as  we  anticipated  two  years  ago,  the  abuse  has  been 
proceeding  with  continually  accelerated  rapidity.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  exulution  than 
of  regret  {  for  nothing  could  more  effectually  promote 
the  E]|tension  of  the  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot  In  the 
meantime,  the  palliatives,  though  not  aUuded  to  in  Pai^ 
liament,  are  sufficiently  apparent  The  first  is,  to  en- 
ior«e  residence,  which,  in  ScotUnd,  at  least,  is  acooidiag 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The  next  U,  to  limit 
tbf  poU  to  a  «iw  hours,  instead  of  two  days,  as  at  pro- 
ttnti  and  to  make  all  tha  eUctiona  in  tba  kiafdom  take 


place  on  the  aamt  day.  Than  it  is  esaeatial  to  asalndc 
liferenters  and  joint^wnert  i  for  by  liferents  and  joint 
ownerships  the  abuse  is  prineipally  committed.  This 
exclusion  would  undoubtedly  have  the  bad  affeot  of  de- 
priving  parochial  schoolmasters  of  th«r  votes— a  most 
meritorious  olsss  of  individuals,  and  generally  of  inde- 
pendent character,  though  kept  in  a  disgraoefol  sute  of 
poverty  by  the  niggardlinctt  of  the  land-owners  t  but  the 
mischief  would  be  amply  compensated  by  relieving  from 
their  political  dutiea  the  EsUblished  clergy^the  toadjes 
of  the  squirearchy,  and  an  unleavened  mass  of  the  worst 
deecription  of  Toryism,  because  their  stipends  being  re- 
gulated by  the  fiars,  they  think  that  their  interest  coin- 
cidee  with  that  of  the  landowners  in  the  starvation  of 
their  parishioners. 

Some  of  the  details  of  Mr  Honman's  spaeeh  are  well 
deserving  of  record,  from  their  shewiof  how  rapidly  tba 
Toriee  are  defeating  the  Reform  Act  It  appears  that 
there  is  in  Edinburgh  a  tquadnme  vo/an/a,  of  the  dregs 
of  the  Tory  party,  forty  or  fifty  in  nombar,  cooaisting 
principally  of  advocates,  writers,  and  their  darks,  who, 
as  the  Swiss  of  the  party,  and  loolung  ibrward  in  due 
time  to  the  loaves  and  fishes,  are  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
unscrupulous  performance  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  dis- 
creditable  work  which  can  be  assigned  them.  We  know 
the  names  of  most  of  them,  and  shall  perhaps  toke  a 
future  opportunity  of  publishing  them.  This  oontempt- 
ible  squad  has  been  presented  with  votes  .in  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and,  favoured  by 
the  Whig  provision  of  two  days*  poll,  can,  in  a  caaa  of 
emergency,  vote  in  four  or  five  counties  at  one  general 
election.  The  following  table  shews  the  progrosi  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  short  space  of  four  years  ^— 
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PooE  Laws  for  lRELAMO.L-This  appears  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  importance  which  is  likely  to  paaa  both 
Houses  this  Session*  The  following  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  plan,  as  introduced  by  Lord  John  Ruaaell : 
««The  management  is  to  be  confided  to  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  of  England,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  con- 
stantly resident  in  Dublin ;  Boards  of  Guardians  are  to 
be  appointed  throughout  the  country,  to  be  elected  by  the 
rate-payers ;  and  from  which  clergymen  of  all  denomi. 
nations— in  order  to  avoid  quarrela— are  to  be  excluded. 
The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  of  twenty 
miles  square^  in  each  of  which  a  workhouse  is  to  faie 
erected,  capable  of  containing,  on  an  average,  600  indivi* 
duals.  No  relief  is  to  be  afforded  except  in  these  work* 
houses ;  and  destitution  alone,  without  impotency,  ia  to 
be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  relief  of  any  applicant.  The 
poor  are  to  be  supported  by  rates  levied  on  the  landlords 
and  occupiers  in  the  district,  in  equal  proportiona.  Fire 
or  ten  workhouses  are  to  be  erected  immediately  in  the 
moat  destitute  districts,  and  there  are  to  be  no  lawa  of 
settlement,  vagrancy,  bastardy,  or  apprenticeship.  It  is 
calculated  that  100  unionsi  with  as  many  workhouses, 
each  capable  of  containing  800  paupers,  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  Ireland.  We  doubt  exceeiingly  this  calcuUtsoik 
It  only  allows  one  pauper  to  100  of  the  populaticRi ; 
while  in  ScotUnd  the  proportion,  some  years  ago^  waa 
one  in  48,  and,  at  the  same  period,  in  England,  ona  in 
eight  1  A  system  of  emigration  is  also  to  be  connected 
with  the  Irish  Poor-Law^  Emigration  agents  ara  to  bo 
stationed  in  different  sea-ports  in  Ireland;  and,  whan  ever 

?<I3  «»f  tbsM  are  non-raildeot. 
^  87  iKMw^eiideiit. 
i»  Don.reitdenc  137  Xiftrsiiteis  eomlled  last  year, 
1U7  non.reiidenti 
I  AUsnielMlniasa, 
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ftntM  coBiMctcd  vitk  the  POoNlAwt  oartify  tlwt  »  eeiw 
uia  Damber  of  penooa  fit  for  omigntion  are  rosdy  Bnd 
willinf  to  bo  tmt  out,  voaob  aro  to  bo  Amithod  to  oon- 
Tf 7  ibem  to  di0Brait  ]Mrti»  at  tho  osponoo  of  GovoramonU 
Th«  piDMcdf  of  tho  laki  of  land  in  tho  Colonioi,  it  ii 
akttlatad,  will  afford  a  fund  to  defray  a  part  of  thli 
eipeoM;  for,  laal  70tr,£  100,000  was  loaliaod  bythenlo 
of  lands  io  New  Sooth  Walee.  The  plan  wai  fevour. 
»Uf  raoiiTid,  and  without  the  exhibition  of  party  feeling 
Murfide  of  tho  Houae.  Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to 
aUevlDf  able-bodied  men,  in  a  etato  of  deatitution,  relief  i 
M  if  then  were  any  differenoe  between  the  eaee  of  a  man 
vhoja starring^  becauM^  thoof  h  able  and  williog  to  work, 
be  etnaot  pt  employment,  and  of  him  who  ia  aUrring 
fnok  inabiltty  to  work.  If  a  man  be  refoaed  relief  bo- 
aait  be  ia  able  to  labour,  two  daya*  aUnrattoa  will  eoon 
pot  him  in  the  predicament  Sir  IL  Peel  dealrea,  and  en- 
title him  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  impoteney  {  ibr  in  that 
ibort  ipaea  will  hie  phyaieal  energiea  bo  impaired  to  the 
proper  deffce  qualifying  for  relief. 

QoAuriCATioif  ton  MiMBsnaov  PAUUMBNT.-.The 

viaioa  of  oar  aoeestora  ia  oonatantly  appealed  to  by 

tboaa  who  think  that  tho  human  race  ia  not  progroaaiyo, 

aod  that  the  long-oontinuod  exiatoneo  of  an  abuao  ia  a 

railident  raaeon  for  its  oontinuaaeo.   Tho  Radioala,  who 

have  a  bettor  opinion  of  mankind,  may  Join  iaaue  with 

tbeir  antagoniata  on  tho  wiadom  of  thoir  aaoeBtois.^r 

io  very  many  mattora  oonneoted  with  govemmont  and 

trade  we  haTO  boon  proooeding  in  a  retrograde  oouno 

for  nearly  two  Gontnrioe.     Before  that  period,  we  find  no 

com-lawa,  no  roatrietiona  on  trade,  no  standing  army— tho 

ttentry  being  defended  by  that  feudal  militia  the  main* 

teioing  of  which  is  the  tonuro  by  whioh  tho  hmdowners 

^d  their  eatatoa.     Then  we  find  no  ponaionera,  no  dvil 

liita,  the  eovereign  defraying  tho  expenaea  of  the  throne 

from  hie  own  private  roTonuea  and  the  domeane  lands  of 

tba  Crown.     Excise,  atamps,  national  debt-^the  only 

thing  national  we  poaaeea    were  then  all  alike  unknown. 

The  qoaUfteation  for  Members  of  Parliament— that  is, 

<^  naeaaaity  for  poooessiaff  £600  a*year  in  hmd— is 

Uttl«  more  than  a  oentury  old,  tho  atatutes  which  im- 

poiad  it  beui(|  the  9th  Anne,  c  5,  and  33  Goo.  II.  c 

^    In  practice,  theao  atatutes  aro  evaded  aomething 

in  the  aame  style  in  which  fictitious  votes  are  made  in 

Mland;  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth*s  motion  for  their 

repeal  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-nine,  the 

aombers  being  104  and  133.    Lord  J.  Ruasell  admitted 

^  abenrdity  of  exoluding  merehants,  however  wealthy 

^7  might  be  ia  movable  property,  but  opposed  the 

^boUtioii  of  qnalifieationa.     Lord  Ebrington  voted  for 

the  motion.    The  subject  is  in  itself  of  little  practical 

inportance,  aa  wa  do  not  believe  that  half  a  dozen  of 

P^VMoa  have  been  excluded  from  Parliament  by  the  law ; 

bat  we  pieaoma  it  ia  intended  as  a  forerunner  to  the 

introdaotioB  of  a  measure  which  ia  essential  to  all  proper 

»ppaentation— the  jtayment  of  Members  of  Parliament 

for  their  attendanoe»  joined  with  tho  right  of  a  majority 

^  the  eonstitoMiGV  to  diamiaa  their  representative  when* 

trer  they  may  VAok  fit.     UntU  the  eleotors  and  the 

^Mted  stand  on  the  well-known  footing  of  principal  and 

*9>Bt,  the  Interast  of  the  former  will  never  be  properly 

ij|teoded  to,  but  wUl  alwaya  be  liable  to  be  aacrifioed  to 

Uie  whim,  oaprica,  or  love  of  aggrandiaement  of  the 

'cpreaentativa. 

BNOLAND. 

The  question  of  chureh«ratee  may  now  be  conaldered 
tt  inally  eat  at  reat  A  meeting  of  400  delegatea  from 
IKaMiiiiig  fioeiotiea  and  Anti-Churoh-Rate  Aaaodationa, 
*aa  held,  in  London,  on  the  let  February;  and  next  day 
*  pablie  meeting  took  place^  at  which  a  petition  to  Par. 
liuaeot,  for  the  abolition  of  Churah-Ratea,  waa  agreed  to. 
Thtdalcfstee  afkerwarda  walked,  in  double  file,  to  Down, 
iag  Street,  where  they  bad  an  interview  with  Lord  Mel- 
hoorne,  who  aeaorad  them  that  the  Government  meaaure 
OS  cbnreh-ratca  would  be  aatiafactory  to  them.  Theae 
Proceedings  have  excited  great  interest  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  Pkcks — It  may  be  uiefol  for  thoae  who  have  a 
▼caention  for  the  peerage^  on^account  of  ita  antlqulty,;^to 


look  into  any  account  of  the  peerage,  or  even  almanaclc, 
and  they  will  find  that  no  fewer  than  274,  ont  of  804, 
have  been  created  alnee  1760 ;  and  they  may  also  obeerve 
that  nearly  all  the  Peers  of  old  ftmiliea  are  Liberala. 

GaiOlLIiro.— Lord  de  Rooa,  the  Premier  Baron  of 
Bngland,  has  been  convicted  of  cheating  at  cards  t  the 
pereon  who  accused  him,  and  whom  he  prosecuted  for 
libel,  having,  on  the  dearest  evidence,  been  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  Whether  his  Lordship,  after  all,  ia  worae  than 
other  eard-playera,  may  be  doubted,  as  some  of  the 
Honourable  gentlemen  who  were  examined  aa  witneases, 
admitted  on  oath  that  they  were  in  the  practice  of  play- 
ing with  hia  Lordship,  and  betting  on  his  play,  after  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that  he  waa  cheating.  A  aimllar 
circumatanoe  occurred  in  a  trial  which  took  place  aome 
years  ago  in  Edinburgh.  The  witnesses,  in  that  case,  did 
not  aeem  to  think  there  was  anything  wrong  in  betting 
on  the  success  of  the  cheat. 

ADOiTioirs  TO  THE  LiBEEAL  pEEss. — A  Weekly 
newspaper,  called  The  Seottieh  Pilots  has  been  aUrted 
at  Edinburgh,  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  of  advocating,  in 
season  and  out  of  aeaaon,  the  queation  of  qoestiooa. 
Church  Establishments  or  Religious  Liberty.  According 
to  its  prospectus,  '<  Scottish  Diaaenters  muet  aupport  this 
paper— Liberal  Churchmen  may  support  it  <<  Must** 
has  a  compulsory  aound.  We  trust  the  proprietors  of  The 
ScoitUh  Pilotf  whom  we  know  to  be  men  of  the  best  in* 
tentiona,  will  recollect  that  newapapera  are  taken  in  on 
the  voluntary  system ;  and  that,  if  The  Pilot  ia  intended 
to  make  converta  to  religious  liberty,  it  should  have 
attractiona  for  those  who  are  not  aeeking  for  the  truth  as 
to  the  queation  of  questiona.  At  Glaagow,  another 
weekly  paper.  The  Seotiieh  Reformer* $  GageiU^  haa  been 
iasued  by  Mr  Peter  Mackenzie,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
<*  Exposure  o(  the  Spy  Syatem.'*  It  is  of  the  most  liberal 
principles,  and  advocates  them  with  that  redundancy  of 
vigour  which  marks  all  the  effusions  of  Mr  Mackeniie'a 
pen.  Lancaster  has  at  last  a  Liberal  newspaper  as  well 
aa  a  Tory  one.  The  Laneae'er  Guardian,  professing 
Radical  and  Voluntary  Church  principles,  was  com- 
menced on  28th  January,  with  every  prospect  of  succeer* 
Oxford,  too,  has  ventured  upon  a  Liberal  newspaper. 
Although  The  Oxford  City  ani  County  Chroniele  ia 
neither  a  Radical  nor  a  Voluntary,  it  cannot  fail  to  do 
much  good  in  a  quarter  where  an  organ  of  Liberal  prin« 
ciplea  waa  ao  much  wanted. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  creditora  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh^  under  tht 
guldaaoe  of  Sir  William  Raa,  have  refused  to  accept  of 
15a  per  pound  of  their  debta  We  will  venture  to  say 
many  of  them  will  be  glad  to  get  12a  per  pound  ere  long. 

REKFEEwaaiRE— By  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Whiga  in  this  county,  the  Tories  have  gained  a  aignal 
victory.  Sir  John  Maxwell  waa  forced  to  abandon  the 
conteat,  Mr  Houston  being  173  a-head  of  him  at  the  does 
of  the  first  day*a  polL 

irelTnd. 

The  weekly  aubacriptions  to  the  National  Aaaooiation 
Fund  amount  to  about  £380  a-week.  The  Aaaooiation 
has  agreed  to  a  resolution  against  any  provision  to  the 
Catholic  Clergy  from  the  State. 

A  requiaition  for  an  exclusive  meeting  of  the  Protest* 
ante  of  Ireland  having  been  issued  by  Lord  Roden 
and  aeveral  other  Orange  Peera,  a  proteat  against  their 
proceedings  was  immediately  originated  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  was  speedily  signed  by  34  Peers.  57  Mem- 
bera  of  the  House  of  Commona  expreased  their  entire 
concurrence  in  it.  In  thia  way,  the  attempt  of  the 
Orangemen,  inatead  of  being  attended  with  any  banafit  to 
them,  reaultad  in  a  oomplete  defeau 

COMMERCE  ANdIIiaNUPACTURES. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  the  great  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the  more 
clearly  is  that  prosperity  established.  If  we  only  go  back 
for  six  years,  and  contrast  our  commerce  during  the  last 
year  the  Tories  were  in  office  with  that  of  1835,  we  will 
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find  ample  grounds  for  ezultation.    The  following  table 
cxhibiu  the  remit  in  a  itriking  form  : — 

1829  1835 

British  produce  and  manufac- 

tares  exported,  .  ^^36. 150  379  £46,926,370 

f.inen  manufacture,         -  1,885,831       3,226  000 

Woollen,  .  .  4,556,000      7  145,826 

Cotton,  .  .  .     17,140,114     22,128,384 

Printed  cottons,      (yards)        130,075,858  379,81 1,176 
Manufactured  silk,  .  ^£255, 87 1         973,786 

Iron  and  steel,  average  exported  in  5  years, 

1825  to  1829,  .  .  87)237  tons. 
Do.  in        do.  1830  to  1834,     142.071 

The  increase  of  imports  is  equally  remarkable.  The 
following  articles  are  those  most  exposed  to  foreign  com- 
petition,  the  prohibitory  duties  on  them  having  been  of 
late  years  removed  :— 

1829  1835 

Kid  skins  imported,  .       No.  698,604     1,044,000 

Silk,  raw,  waste,  and  thrown,  lbs.  2,S92,201 1    5,787,000 

Let  us  look  now  to  home  consumption,  perhaps  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all : — 

1829  1836 

Tea  consumed,  (lbs.)       29,495,190    36,574,304 

Cocoa,  393.847       1,084,170 

Soap,      .  .  .  118,134,863  160,909  316 

Seaborne  coals,  (tons)  4,270,557       8,416,805 

CarranU  and  raisins,  (cwts.)  235.813         354,413 

Cotton. wool,  average  10  years, 

1816  to  1825,         (lbs.)        138,120,000 
Do.        do.         1826  to  1835.  255,975,000 

The  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  may  be  tried 
by  another  criterion—the  amount  of  their  deposits  in  the 
Saving  Banks.  In  1829  the  number  of  depositors  was 
409,945,  and  the  amount  deposited  £14,434,921 — 
in  1835  the  number  was  537,5 17>  and  the  amount 
£16,456,104.  The  insolvents  have  also  been  gradually 
decreasing  since  1829~the  number  then  was  4648,  while 
in  1835  it  hsd  fsUen  to  3890. 

Ths  beneficial  effects  of  reduction  of  duties  in  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  without  diminishing  the  in- 
come, is  also  shewn  by  the  above  returns.  The  duty  on 
soap  was  reduced  one-half  in  1883,  and  on  currants  and 
raisins  one-half  in  1834.  One  or  two  years  is  evidently 
too  short  a  period  to  allow  the  reduction  of  duty  to  ex. 
hibit  its  full  effect ;  but  cocoa,  the  duty  on  which  vnu  re- 
duced from  6d.  to  2d.  in  1832,  so  increased  in  consump- 
tion in  three  yean,  that  the  revenue  derived  fh>m  it  in 
1835  was  nearly  as  great  as  before  the  reduction. 

Two  of  the  articles  of  daily  consumption  among  all 
classes,  the  most  heavily  taxed,  are  tea  and  sugar,  the  duty 
on  the  first  being  100,  and  on  the  other  80  or  90  per 
cent  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  while  the  reduction 
of  the  doty  one-half  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  the  additional  consumption 
would  soon  raise  the  revenue  to  its  present  amount. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  would  be 
much  more  widely  and  sensibly  felt  than  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  malt;  which,  as  we  have  formerly  shewn,  would 
reduce,  in  a  very  imperceptible  degree,  the  price  of  malt 
liquor  to  the  consumer,  even  on  the  supposition — im- 
probable as  we  believe  it — ^that  the  duty  would  not  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners  in 
the  shape  of  a  higher  price  of  barley  and  increased  rents. 
Indeed,  if  the  landowners  did  not  think  that  this  would 
be  the  inevitable  result,  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
about  the  malt-tax. 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  opposition  to  the  Com-Laws  is  steadily  proceed- 
log,  and  their  supporters  ought  to  lay  their  account  in 
soon  being  engaged  in  an  arduous  contest.  In  every 
county,  Arom  Cornwall  to  Shetland,  discussions  on  the 
impolicy  of  these  laws  are  going  on,  and  little  or  nothing 
la  advanced  in  their  defence.     One  of  the  staple  argu- 


ments for  their  support,  is,  that  this  oonntry  bdng  more 
highly  taxed  than  any  other,  the  tsxes  could  not  be  paid, 
unless  the  agriculturists  and  landowners,  who  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  chief  tax-payers,  were  protected  from 
competition  with  foreigners.  But  this  argument  is  full 
of  fallacies.  The  revenue  of  this  country  is  not  raised, 
as  it  is  in  most  of  the  continental  states,  by  a  land  or 
property  tax ;  but  by  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption. 
Although  it  is  ths  property  alone  of  the  covrUry  which  it 
repretented^  it  is  not  property  but  population  which  is 
taxed.  This  fact  has  been  overlooked  in  the  Reform  Acts. 
Of  45  millions  of  revenue  collected  in  1836,  32^  were 
raised  by  customs  and  excise,  77  by  stamps,  1 4  (>▼  the 
Post-OfBce,  and  little  more  than  a  million  by  the  land- 
tax — a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  In  1821,  in  England  and  Wale^, 
847,957  families  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  1,645,466  in  other  pursuits;  so  that  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture.  It  is,  therefore,  as  false  as  it  is  paradoxical,  to 
assert  that  taxing  food  enables  the  revenue  to  be  paid. 

But,  farther,  assuming  that  each  individual  in  Britain 
consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat  a-year,  then,  last  year, 
there  must  have  been  about  18  millions  of  quarters  con- 
sumed, which,  at  the  average  price  of  50s.,  is  46  millions. 
Now,  during  the  whole  year,  excellent  foreign  wheat 
could  have  been  purchased  in  bond  in  England,  at  30e. 
a-quarter.  On  the  single  article  of  wheat  alone,  there- 
fore,  the  non.agricuItural  population  of  Biitain  paid  12 
millions  more  than  they  would  have  done,  had  there  been 
no  Com. Laws.  If  we  take  into  view  the  other  kinds  of 
grain,  of  which  the  consumption  must  exceed  25  millions 
of  quarters,  we  may  add  other  8  millions  to  the  surpliu 
expenditure  of  the  non-agricultural  classes  in  grain.  To 
say  nothing  of  butter,  cheese,  lamb,  veal,  beer,  spirits, 
timber,  and  the  numerous  other  products  of  the  soil, 
which  are  either  altogether  prohibited  or  taxed  to  such 
an  amount  aa  to  be  virtually  excluded,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  tax  paid  to  the  agricultiuiits  on 
beef  and  mutton  alone.  Last  year,  the  inhabitants  of 
London  consumed  16^  millions  stones  (8  lbs.) 

of  beef,  at  3s.  6d.  .  .  .     £2,818,750 

16  millions  stones  of  mutton,  at  4i^        •  3^000,000 


£MI8,750 
Now,  in  Paris,  by  no  means  a  cheap  mar- 
ket,  beef,  of  the  first  quality,  averaged 
2s.  1  Id. ;  and  mutton  3s.  Id.,  per  London 
stone  of  81  bs.,  at  which  prices  the  above 
supply  could  have  been  purchased  for  4,718.250 


Which  is  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  Loo- 
don  actually  paid,  by  .  £1,100JM)0 
The  population  of  London  and  its  vicinity-  may  be 
taken  at  one  million  and  a  half,  or  one-twelflh  of  the 
whole  population  of  Britain;  but,  assuming  that  they 
consume  more  animal  food  by  one- third  than  the  remain- 
ing population,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  we  have 
neariy  nine  millions,  one-third  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
agriculturists,  leaving  six  millions  for  the  other  classes ; 
so  that,  on  grain,  b^f,  and  mutton,  twenty-six  millions 
are  annually  expended  in  Britain  more  than  there  ought 
to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  system  which  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  peinicious  to  everybody  but  the 
owners  of  land,  of  whom  there  are  not  100,000  ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  this  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  community,  the  one  hundred  and  eiphHeth 
part  of  the  whole,  derives  any  benefit  from  it.  This  is 
surely  a  singular  scheme  for  enabling  the  public  revenue 
to  be  paid.  Nothing  but  a  legislature  of  land-ownen, 
n  gardless  of  every  interest  but  their  own,  would  tolente 
such  a  system  for  a  single  year.  'Ilie  eflRect  of  a  high 
price  of  food  in  diminishing  profits,  shews  also  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  argument  of  the  com  monopolists ;  but 
we  must  defer  this  point  till  a  future  occasion. 
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Tbi  form  and  manner  of  this  long-expected  ^ 
work  is  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of 
a  revolation  in  letters^  and  of  the  democratic  or 
popular  tendency  of  publication,  which  has  yet 
appeared.  A  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written 
in  obedience  to  his  last  solemn  directions,  by  his 
ion.m.lair,  the  editor  of  the  High-Tory  and 
aristocratic  Review,  comes  forth  piecemeal,  in 
lulf-gninea  Tolames,  and,  doubtless,  after  the 
nicest  calculation  of  the  commercial  prudence  of 
iQch  a  measure  by  all  concerned.  The  fact  is 
memorable.  Books  are  not  now  published  for 
patrons  and  the  wealthy,  but  for  the  public ;  and 
if  they  be  not  adapted  in  everything,  and  even 
in  price,  to  the  public  taste,  they  are  treated 
with  neglect.  Splendid  quarto  editions,  with  *^  a 
beantiful  rivulet  of  print  meandering  through 
meadovs  of  margin,"  have  no  longer  any  chance 
gainst  plain,  legible,  unpretending,  and  well- 
filled  Tolames.  There  is  no  longer  a  remuner- 
ating demand  from  the  libraries  of  noblemen  and 
gmtlemen  for  what  are  called  stock  and  standard 
^in.  The  public  is  become  the  only  patron  and 
paymaster.  The  change  is  worthy  of  the  con. 
patolation  of  the  wise,  though,  in  the  particular 
instance  before  us,  one  could  have  wished  that 
the  memory  of  Walter  Scott  had  not  Jacked 
those  CQstomary  honours  of  type,  and  board,  and 
^beUiahment  which  he  was  prone  to  value,  and 
vhich  his  distinguished  compeers  have  received. 
Bat  here  is  the  volume-— the  avant  courier  of 
six  Tolumes,  or  of  three  guineas'  worth — and 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  gambling  at 
a  size  and  price  which  render  it  at  once  acces- 
(il^le  to  the  mass  of  readers. 

Mr  Lockhart — who,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
i^heyond  doubt,  the  best  qualified  individual 
in  ezietence  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust  be- 
queathed to  htm  by  Scott*— accounts  for  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  Life  by  the  fortunate  discovery 
^  an  autobiography,  stowed  away  in  an  old 
<^inet  at  Abbotsford,  and  written  at  Ashestiel 
M  &r  back  as  1808.  This  circumstance  com- 
peUed  him  to  recast  the  first  chapters  of  these 
memoirs. 

I^is  fragment  of  personal  history  reaches 
from  the  author's  birth  until  1799,  when  he 
pasMd  his  trials  as  an  advocate,  and  assumed  the 
fobe.   It  is  precious  for  its  anthorshipi  and  bears 
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many  characteristics  of  Scott's  mingled  sagacity 
modesty,  and  amiability;  yet  it  is  meagre  withal 
and  unsatisfactory,  at  least  to  the  ardent  and  per. 
tinacious  curiosity  of  the  national  reader  concern, 
ing  everything  which  relates  to  so  distinguished  a 
man.  We  would  not  let  so  precious  a  fragment 
slip ;  though  we  approve  Mr  Lockhart's  judg- 
ment in  preferring  a  fuller  detail.  Fulness  has 
become  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  many 
apocryphal  and  half-authenticated  anecdotes  of 
Scott's  childhood  and  youth  which  have  got  into 
circulation. 

From  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration,  Mr 
Lockhart  has  placed  the  autobiography,  dated 
Ashestiel,  April  26,  1808,  first  in  the  memoirs; 
and  this  arrangement,  if  not  the  most  judicious, 
carries  its  own  apology.  The  fragment,  with 
numerous  notes,  added  in  1826,  fills  about 
sixty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  regarded, 
we  say  not  how  justly,  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  its  ample  contents. 

No  man  indulged  himself  in  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  prejudice  of  birth  to  a  more  ludicrous  ex^ 
tent  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  his  most 
easily  besetting  foible — and  yet  he  has  drawn  Sir 
Halbert  Glendinning !  Admit  all  his  claims  at 
his  own  value,  and  how  many  pedigrees,  pure 
and  lofty,  might  be  traced  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles,  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Liberties  of  Dublin  ?  How  is  it  that  only  the 
one  cousin,  nine  or  nineteen  times  removed,  who 
scrambles  for  it,  comes  forth  with  the  blazon 
of  gentry,  while  the  rest  sink  and  disappear  ? 
And  how,  alas !  does  so  much  good  and  gentle 
blood  ebb  away  into  gutters  and  ditches  ?  This 
foible  might  be  forgiven  in  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  his  hobby ;  but  Mr  Lockhart  has  cantered 
o£F  in  the  same  direction  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
and  with  much  greater  latitude  of  divergence. 
We  shall,  for  this  reason,  adopt  Sir  Walter's 
own  account  of  his  ancestral  dignities.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  narrative. 

Every  Scottiahmaa  has  a  pedigree.  It  is  a  national 
prerogative  as  unalienahle  as  hia  pride  and  his  poverty. 
My  birth  was  neither  dlatinguiBhed  nor  sordid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  my  country,  it  was  eateemed  geniU, 
as  I  waa  connected,  though  remotely,  with  ancient  fiimi- 
liea  both  by  my  father*s  and  mother's  side. ,  My  fiither*a 
grandfather  was  Walter  Scott,  well  known  in  Teviotdale 
by  the  surname  of  fieordie*    lie  was  the  seoon4  son  <if 
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Walter  Scott,  first  Laird  of  Baebom,  wfao  was  third  ton 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  i^nd  tlie  grandson  of  Walt^  Scott, 
commonly  called  in  tradition,  AtUd  Waii  of  Harden.  I 
am  therefore,  lineally  descended  from  thataaalentchi^taln, 
whose  name  I  have  made  to  ring  in  many  a  dittyi  and 
from  his  fair  dame,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow— no  bad  gene- 
alogy for  a  Border  minstrel.  Beardie,  my  great-grand- 
fiitber  aforesaid,  derired  his  cognomen  from  a  venerable 
bean^  which  he  wora  unblemished  by  raaor  or  scissors,  in 
^token  of  his  narel  fot  the  banished  dynasty  of  Stewart 

-  •  •  .  Old  Beardie  died  in  a  house,  still  standing, 
at  the  north-east  entrance  to  the  church yai-d  of  Kelso, 
about  He  left  three  sons.    The  eldest, Waltar,  had  a 

ftmily,  of  which  any  that  now  remain,  hay&  ^sen  long 
settled  in  America : — the  male-heirs  are  long  since  extinct. 
The  third  was  William,  father  of  James  Scott,  well  known 
in  India  as  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Prince  of  Wa1es*8 
Island ; — he  had,  besides,  a  numeroas  family  both  of  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothiaii^ 
about         ,  The  second,  Bobert  Scott,  was  my  grandfather. 

What  became  of  all  these  sons  and  daughters 
no  one  can  tell ;  probably  few  of  them  are  able 
to  trace  their  pedigree.  The  great-granduncle 
alluded  to  in  this  narrative^  must  be  the  person 
meant  in  Mrs  Hemans'  letters,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  she  relates  tHat  he  pointed  out  to  her  in 
Yarrow  the  scene  of  the  duel  in  which  he  was 
killed.  Scott's  gprandfather  was  the  second  son 
of  Beardie,  He  was  cast  off  destitute  by  his 
father.  But  he  got  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Sandy, 
^nowe,  now  classic  ground,  and  a  loan  of  jC30 
with  which  to  stock  it.  He  afterwards  became 
skilful  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  is  described  by 
his  grandson  as^ 

A  man  of  middle  stature,  extremely  actire,  quick,  keen, 
and  fiery  In  his  temper,  stubbornly  honest,  and  so  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  country  matters,  that  he  was  the 
gnunl  reftffee  in  all  points  of  dispute  which  oocnirred  in 
Uie  neighbourhood.  His  birth  being  admitted  as  getUle^ 
pLit  him  access  to  the  best  society  in  the  county,  and  his 
dexterity  in  country  sports,  particularly  hunting,  made 
him  an  acceptable  companion  iu  the  field  as  well  as  at 
IhetaUsu  Robert  Scott  of  Sandy-Kuowe,  married  in 
I738|  Barbara  Halibuitouy  daughter  of  Thomas  Hali- 
burton  of  Newmains,  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 
in  Berwickshire.  Among  other  patrimonial  possessions, 
they  enjoyed  the  part  of  Dry  burgh,  now  the  property  of 
the  Barl  of  Buchan,  comprehending  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbsy«  My  grauduncUi  Bobert  Halibnrton,  haying  no 
inale  heirs,  this  estate^  as  well  as  the  representation  of 
the  family,  would  have  devolved  upon  my  father,  and, 
indeed,  Old  Newmains  had  settled  It  upon  him  ;  but  this 
tras  prevented  by  the  misfortunes  of  my  grand  uncle,  a 
weak,  siUy  man,  who  engaged  in  trade,  for  which  he  had 
neither  stock  nor  talents,  and  became  bankrupt.  The 
ancient  patrimony  was  sold  for  a  trifle,  (about  j£3000^) 
and  my  father,  who  might  have  purchased  it  with  ease, 
was  dissuaded  by  my  grandfather,  who  at  that  time  be- 
Beved  a  more  advantageous  purchase  might  have  been 
made  of  some  lands  which  Baebum  thought  of  selling. 
And  thus  we  have  nothing  left  of  Dryburgh,  although  my 
father's  maternal  inheritance^  but  the  right  of  stretching 
bur  bones  where  mine  may  perhaps  be  laid  ere  any  eye 
but  my  own  glances  over  these  pages.  Walter  Bcott,  my 
ftther,  was  bom  in  1789,  and  cduoated  to  the  pnftssion 
o^a  Writer  to  the  SigneU 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Most  attorneys  have  been  suspected,  more  or  less  justly , 
of  making  their  own  fortune  at  the  expense  of  their  clients 
.^.jny  father's  fate  was  to  vindicate  his  calling  from  the 
stain  in  one  instance,  for  in  many  cases  his  clients  con- 
iHted  to  ease  him  of  considerable  sums.  Many  worshipfol 
and  be-knighted  names  occur  to  my  memory,  who  did 
Mm  the  honour  to  run  in  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands^ and  to  pay  him  with  a  law-suit^  or  a  commission  of 
kankraptcy,  as  the  oaao  happened.    Bat  they  are  fone  to 


a  different  accounting,  and  it  would  be  ungencnras  to 
visit  their  disgrace  upon  their  descendants. 

It  waa  so  (ar  fortunate  that  the  son  of  Robert 
of  0andy-Knowe  could  stand  such  losses,  and 
be  in  condition  to  purchase  back  the  xnaternal 
family  inheritance  notwithstanding.      As  it  is 
agreed,  upop  all  hands,  that  Bcott  kaa  drawn  hit 
father^  and  to  the  lifb.  In  Mr.Baundevs  Fairford 
in   ^*  Kedgauntlet,"    himself  in  Alan  Fairford, 
and   in   Dairsie   Latimer,   his   friend   William 
Clerk,  tkis  portion  of  the  autobiography  is  fore- 
stalled.   'His   father  married,  in  April    1758, 
Anne   Rutherford,   the   eldest  daughter  of  Dr 
John  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Dniversity  of  Edinburgh.    They  had  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  of  wkom  seven  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  rest  Sir  Walter  has  given  an  interestiog 
sketch.    His  eldest  brother,  Robert,  was  bred  in 
the  navy — ^he  had  a  literary  turn,  but  was  boister. 
ous  and  tyrannical ;  the  second,  John,  was  in  the 
army;  his  only  sister,  Anne,  waa  amiable  and 
imaginative,  but  of  a  feeble,  unhealthy  consti- 
tution.    She  died  young.    At  eighteen  months, 
Beott,  previously  a  strong,  healthy  child,  lost  the 
power  of  his  right  leg  in  a  fever  of  teething.    By 
his  mediciil  grandfather's  advice — and  it  was  a 
happy  one — he  was  sent  to  Sandy -Knowes  to  be 
nursed,  and  to  recruit,  and  was  Intrusted  to  a 
nurse«maid  half-mad  for  love,  who  lay  under 
strong  temptations  to  cut  the  child's  th  roat  with  her 
scissors,  and  bury  him  in  the  moss,  that  she  might 
get  back  to  Edinburgh  to  her  sweetheart.      She 
subsequently  became  a  confirmed  lunatic.  Every. 
thing  that  a  doting  grandfather  and  g^andmo. 
ther,  and  that  Miss  Jenny  Scott,  a  most  maternal 
aunt,  oould  do,  was  tried  to  restore  the  blighted 
limb,  while  the  indifferent  little  Walter,  then 
about  three  years  old,  was  as  anxious  to  hear  of 
the  defeat  of  Washington  as  afterwards  of  the 
disasters  of  Napoleon.    He  was  already  a  Jaco- 
bite ;  and  relatea*- 

^  This  latter  political  propensity  was  deeply  confirmed 
by  the  stories  told  in  my  hearing  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
in  the  executions  at  Carlisle,  and  in  the  Higbianda  after 
the  battle  of  CuUodon.  One  or  two  of  our  own  dUtaal 
relations  had  fallen  on  that  occasion,  and  I  remember 
detesting  the  name  of  Cumberland  with  more  than  infant 
hatred.  Mr  Curie,  farmer  at  Yetbyre^  husband  of  one  of 
my  aunts,  had  been  present  at  their  execution  \  and  it 
was  probably  from  him  that  I  first  heard  these  tragic  talcs 
which  made  so  great  an  impression  on  me.  The  local 
information,  which  I  conceive  had  some  share  in  forming 
my  fature  taste  and  pnrsuits,  I  derived  from  the  old  aongi 
and  tales  which  then  formed  the  amusement  of  a  retired 
country  fhmily.  My  grandmother,  in  whoos  youth  the 
old  Border  depredations  were  matter  of  recent  tradition, 
used  to  tell  me  many  a  tale  of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight 
Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie  Tellfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 
and  other  heroes — merrymen  all  of  the  persuasion  and 
calling  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  A  more  rvecnt 
hero^but  not  of  less  note,  was  the  celebrated  />s*i/  qflAtOBm 
(isan*  whom  she  well  remembered,  as  he  bad  married  har 
mother's  sister.        •  .  ,  .  . 

**  My  kind  and  affectionate  aunt,  Miss  Janet  Scott, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  me^  used  to  read  these 
works  to  me  with  admirable  patience,  until  I  could  nrpaat 
long  passagea  by  heart.  The  balUd  of  Hardyknuts  I  was 
early  master  of,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  almost  our  oaly 
Tisiter,  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Dr  Duncan, 
who  had  not  patience  to  hare  a  sober  chat  interrupted  by 
asy  shoutlag  forth  this  ditty.** 
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Mr  Loekhart's  description  of  this  early  and 
most  interesting  part  of  Scott's  childhood,  is,  we 
think,  very  engaging,  and  fills  in  the  shades 
vhich  Scott  has  either  modestly  omitted,  or,  from 
some  motiye,  forhome  to  throw  into  his  sketch : — 

H«  nyt  thmt  hit  eonwioiitneM  of  exUtenee  dated  from 
fiandy-Kiiowo ;  and  how  dfcp  and  Indelible  wai  the  iiii» 
prfSiioa  which  its  romantio  localitiee  had  left  on  hie 
imagination,  I  need  not  remind  the  readeri  of  <<  Marmion" 
tod  '<  The  Eve  of  St  John."  On  the  summit  of  the  Crags 
vhich  oTerhang  the  farm-house  stands  the  ruined  tower 
of  Bmailbolme,  the  soene  of  that  ftne  billad ;  and  the 
vieir  lirom  chence  takes  in  a  wide  expanse  of  the  district 
ia  which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  erery  field  has  its 
hsttlc^  and  eTery  rlTulet  its  >ong : — 

*'  Ihe  lady  looked  in  mourn  Ail  mood. 

Looked  over  bitt  and  valt. 
O'er  Menoun'a  wood,  and  Tweed's  fklr  ilood. 

And  aU  down  Teriotdale.** 

McrtonB,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Harden  flirailf,  with 
iu  noble  g^Qvas;  nearly  in  front  of  it,  across  the  Tweed, 
LwwiddeB,  the  comparatifely  small  but  still  yenerable 
sod  stately  abode  of  the  lairds  of  Raebum ;  and  the 
hoary  Abbey  of  Drybnrgh,  surrounded  with  yew-trees 
ss  andcnt  as  itself,  seem  to  lie  almost  below  the  ftef 
of  tho  spectator.  Opposite  him  rise  the  purple  peaks  of 
Eildon,  the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rimer's 
ioterriew  with  the  Qeeen  of  Faerie;  behind  are  the 
blasted  pool  which  the  seer  of  Erceldoun  hloiself  inha- 
biitd,  **  The  Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes,**  the  pastoral 
valley  of  the  Leader,  and  the  bleak  wilderness  of  Lam- 
nermoer.  To  the  eastward  the  desolate  grandeur  of 
Home  Castle  breaks  the  horizon,  as  the  eye  travels 
towards  the  range  of  the  Cheyiot.  A  few  miles  west- 
ward, MelroM.  **  like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey," 
appears  clasped  amidst  the  windings  of  tho  Tweed  {  and 
the  distance  presents  the  serrated  mountains  of  the  Gala, 
the  Bttrick,  and  the  Yarrow,  all  famous  in  song.  Snob 
were  the  objects  that  had  painted  the  earliest  images  on 
the  eye  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Border  Minstnls. 
•  •  •      *      •  •  • 

There  are  still  Hying  in  that  neighbourhood  two  old 
women,  who  were  in  the  domeetio  eeryioe  of  Sandy- 
Knowe,  when  the  lame  child-  was  brought  thither  in 
the  third  year  of  bis  age.  One  of  them,  Tibby  Hunter, 
rememben  his  coming  well;  and  that  **  he  was  a  sweet- 
tempered  bairn,  a  darling  with  all  about  the  house.** 
The  yonng  ewe-millcen  delighted,  she  says,  to  carry  him 
about  on  their  backs  among  the  crags  i  and  he  waa 
**  Tcry  gleg  (quick)  at  the  uptake,  and  soon  kenned 
every  dSsep  and  lamb  by  headmark  as  well  as  anv  of 
them.**  His  great  pleasure,  however,  was  in  the  society 
of  the  **  aged  hind,**  recorded  in  the  epistle  to  Erskine. 
^  Anld  Sandy  Ormistonn,'*  oalled,  from  the  most  digni- 
fied part  of  his  function,  "  the  Cow-bailie,"  had  the  chief 
Boperiatendence  of  the  flocks  that  browsed  upon  '*  the 
▼elvet  ti^  of  loveliest  green.**  If  the  child  saw  him  in 
the  morning,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  old  man 
voold  set  him  astride  on  his  shoulder,  and  take  him  to 
kMp  him  eompany  aa  he  lay  watching  his  ebarge. 

**  Here  was  poetic  impulse  giTen 

By  tile  grceo  hill  and  dear  Idue  heaven."^ 

The  eow-bailie  blew  a  pardcnlar  note  on  Ms  whistle, 
wfaidi  signifted  to  the  maid-servants  in  the  house  below 
vhen  the  little  hoy  wished  to  be  carried  home  again. 
He  toU  his  friend,  Mr  Sitene  of  Bubislaw,  when  spend- 
ing a  summer  day  in  his  old  age  among  these  well-re- 
membered crags,  that  be  delighted  to  roll  about  on  the 
grass  all  day  long  in,  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  that 
**  the  oort  of  fellowship  he  thus  formed  with  the  sheep 
sad  lambs  had  impreesed  his^nund  with  a  degree  of 
affMiioDate  feeling  towards  them  which  had  lasted 
tfarooi^iottt  life.*'  Tliere  is  a  story  of  his  having  been 
fbrgoUcn  one  day  among  the  knolls  when  a  thunder* 
storm  came  on ;  and  his  aunt,  suddenly  recollecting  his 
sSluarinn.  and  running  out  to  bring  lum  home,  is  said 
to  have  wand  him  lying  on  his  back,  clapping  his  hands 
at  the  hdUniag;,  and  dying  out  **  Bonnyi  honny  1**  at 
sffary  flash* 


According  to  Tibby  Hunter,  he  was  not  particularly 
fimd  of  his  book,  embracing  every  pretext  for  joining  his 
friend  the  cow-bailie  out  of  doon ;  but  ^  Miss  Jenny 
was  a  grand  hand  at  keeping  him  to  the  bit,  and  by  de^ 
grees  he  came  to  read  brawly.*'  An  earlf  acquaintance 
of  a  higher  class,  Mrs  Danoan,  the  wifb  of  the  present 
excellent  minister  of  Mertoon,  infbrms  me,  that,  though 
she  was  younger  than  Sir  Walter,  she  has  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  the  interior  of  Sandy-Knowe  ;^<*  Old  Mrs  Scott 
sitting,  with  her  spinning-wheel,  at  one  side  of  the  fire^ 
In  a  clean  clean  parlour ;  the  grandfather,  a  good  deal 
failed,  in  his  elbow-chair  opposite;  and  the  little  boy 
lying  on  the  carpet,  at  the  old  man*s  feet,  listening  to  the 
Bible,  or  whatever  good  book  Miss  Jenny  was  reading  to 
them." 

How  charming  is  this  picture  !  and  how  faith- 
ful ! — In  his  fourth  year,  Walter  was  sent  to 
Bath  for  the  advantage  of  the  waters  in  the 
cure  of  his  lameness ;  and,  under  the  care  of 
his  aunt,  Miss  Jenny.  He  remained  about  a  year 
in  Bath,  and  retained  an  accurate  and  even 
vivid  recollection  of  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen, 
but  especially  of  the  theatre.     He  came  home 
nncured.      Sea-bathing  was  next  tried  for  his 
withered  limb  ;  and  at  Preatonpans,  whither  his 
aunt  again  accompanied  him,  he  contracted  a- 
juFenile  intimacy  with  a  veteran  ensign  named 
Dalgttty,  who  told  him  how  fields  were  won. 
Here  also  he  first  met  Mr  George  Constable, 
the  original  of  the  Antiquary,  and  an  admirer,  aa 
at  four  or  five  years  he  seems  slily  to  have  dia. 
covered,  of  his  aunt  Jenny.     Mr  Constablei  he 
says- 
Was  the  first  person  who  told  me  about  PalstafT  and 
Hotspur,  and  other  charactera  in  Shakspeare.    What  idea 
I  annexed  to  them  I  know  not,  but  I  must  have  annexed 
some,  for  I  remember  quite  well  being  interested  on  the 
subject.    Jndeedj  I  rather  stuped  thai  children  derive  t'm* 
puisee  of  a  powerful  and  important  kind  in  hearing  things 
which  they  cannot  entirely  oomwehend :  and  therefore^ 
that  to  write  down  to  chUdren't  understanding  is  a  mis- 
take ;  set  them  on  the  soentt  and  let  them  puMMle  it  ouL 

We  request  attention  to  the  sentence  we  have 
put  in  Italics ;  as  we  are  proud  to  find  so  weighty 
a  corroboration  of  a  favourite  opinion  of  our 
own.  The  plan  of  the  £dgeworths  and  other 
educational  Utilitarians,  to  turn  poetry  into 
'what  they  call  its  prose  meaning,  is  one  of  the 
best  contrivances  that  ever  was  fallen  upon  to 
starve  and  deaden  the  awakening  imagination 
of  a  child.  But  it  cannot  succeed ;  nature  dis- 
owns and  repels  it« 

Little  Scott  found  George's  Square,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  a  much  less  agreeable  resi- 
dence than  Sandy.Knowe. 

The  spoiled  brat-« 

«  The  self-willed  Imp, 
A  grandame*s  child**— 

now  first  began  to  taste  the  ills  which  poetic  flesh 
is  heir  to ;  for,  doubtless,  his  natural  and  culti- 
vated sensibilities  made  him  keenly  alive  to  the 
change  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  before  he 
could  say-— 

I  had  sense  enongh,  however,  to  bend  my  temper  to 
my  new  circumstances ;  but  such  was  the  agony  which  I 
internally  experienced,  that  I  have  guarded  against 
nothing  mora  in  the  education  of  my  own  family,  than 
against  their  acquiring  habits  of  self-willed  caprice  and 
domination*  I  found  much  consolation,  during  this 
period  of  mortification,  in  the  partiality  of  my  mother. 
She  Joined,  to  a  light  and  happy  temper  of  mind,  a  strong 
turn  to  study  poetry  and  works  of  imsglnstion.    bhe 
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was  lincerelf  derout,  bot  her  religion  wni,  u  became  her 
iex,  of  a  cast  len  austere  than  my  father*!.  Still,  the 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  was  seTerely  strict, 
and  I  think  injudiciously  so.  Although  Bnnyan*s  Pil- 
grim, Geaoer's  OeatU  of  Abel,  Rowe*s  Letters,  and  one  or 
two  other  books,  which,  for  that  reason,  I  still  have  a 
favour  for,  were  admitted  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  one  dull 
sermon  succeeding  to  another ;  there  was  far  too  much 
tedium  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  end 
it  did  none  of  us  any  good.  My  week-day  tasks  were 
more  agreeable.  My  lameness  and  my  solitary  habits 
had  made  me  a  tolerable  reader,  and  my  hours  of  leisure 
were  usually  spent  in  reading  aloud  to  my  mother  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  which,  excepting  a  few  traditionary 
ballads,  and  the  songs  in  AUan  Ramsay's  *<  Evergreen,** 
was  theftnt  poetry  which  I  perused.  My  mother  had  good 
natural  taste  and  great  feeling :  she  used  to  make  me 
pause  upon  those  passages  which  expreswd  generous  and 
worthy  sentiments,  and  if  she  could  not  divert  me  from 
those  which  were  descriptive  of  battle  and  tumult,  she 
contrived  at  least  to  divide  my  attention  between  them. 
My  own  enthusiasm,  however,  was  chiefly  awakened  by 
the  wonderful  and  the  terrible>~.the  common  taste  of 
children,  but  in  which  I  have  remained  a  child  even  unto 
this  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  teachers,  and  those 
who  had  opportunities  of  observing  Scott  in 
early  childhood,  declared  him  a  dunce.  He  de- 
nies that  he  was  ever  thought  a  dunce;  but  admits 
that  he  was  reckoned  an  idle  imp.  Yet,  if  we  are 
to  receive  implicitly  a  document  recovered  by  Mr 
Lockhart,-  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
eztraordinarj^  children  in  the  world.  Mrs  Cock- 
burn,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the  more 
modem  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  our  Scottish  songs,  supped  one 
night  at  Scott's  father's.  Next  day  she  wrote  to 
Dr  Douglas,  then  the  minister  of  her  native 
parish  of  Galashiels : — 

«  I  last  night  supped  in  Mr  Walter  Scott's.  He  has 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  of  a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He 
was  reading  a  poem  to  his  mother  when  I  went  in.  I 
made  him  read  on ;  it  was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck. 
His  passion  rose  with  the  storm.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and 
hands.  *  There's  the  mast  gone  I'  saya  he ;  <  crash  it  goes ! 
^they  will  all  perish  !*  After  his  agitation,  he  turns  to 
me^  'That  is  too  melancholy,'  says  he  ;  *  I  had  better 
read  you  something  more  amusing.*  I  preferred  a  little 
chat,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  Milton  and  other  books 
he  was  reading,  which  he  gave  me  wonderfully.  One  of 
his  observations  was,  '  How  strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just 
new  come  into  the  world,  should  know  everything — that 
must  be  the  poet's  fancy,*  says  he.  Bat  when  he  was  told 
he  was  created  perfect  by  God,  he  instantly  yielded.  When 
taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his  aunt  he  liked  that 
lady.  <  What  Udy  ?'  says  she.  <  Why,  Mrs  Cockbum ; 
for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso,  like  myself.'  *  Dear  Walter,' 
•ays  aunt  Jenny,  <  what  is  a  virtuoso  P'  *  Don't  ye  know  ? 
Why,  it's  one  who  wishes  and  will  know  everything.' " 
The  virtuoso  was  then  six  years  and  three 
months  old!  About  the  same  time,  his  attendant, 
in  one  day  giving  alms  to  a  poor  mendicant,  told 
the  child  to  be  thankful  for  the  circumstances  in 
'Which  Providence  had  placed  him.  '*  The  child 
looked  up  with  a  half  wistful,  half  incredulous 
expression — and  said,  '  Homer  ioa«  a  beggar  /' " 
Walter  was  more  of  the  elementary  philosopher  at 
this  age  than  thirty  years  later. 

After  leaving  Prestonpans,  he  went  back  to 
Sandy. Kno we,  where,  his  grandfather  being 
dead,  his  uncle  Thomas  managed  the  farm.  He 
was  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  little  cripple 
nephew,  to  whom  he  gave  Marion,  a  dwarf  diel- 
tie ;  which  gift  led  to  9uch  daring  feats  of  horse* 


manship,  round  the  old  Tower  of  Smailholm,  as 
alarmed  Aunty  Jenny.  He  waa  soon  recalled  to 
town,  and  put  regularly  to  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh ;  where,  notwithstanding  his  lame- 
ness, he  for  some  years  not  only  distinguished 
himself  more  in  the  yards  than  in  the  doss,  but 
already  drew  an  admiring  audience  around  Luckie 
Browa's  fireside  to  listen  to  his  stories.  But 
he  has  described  this  period  himself  in  a  way 
which  distances  all  biographers.  His  brothers 
and  himself  had  also  a  domestic  tutor,  named 
Mitchell,  bred  to  the  Kirk,  and,  according  to 
Scott,  a  confirmed  fanatic  Scott  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Pres- 
byterian  clergy,  though  bred  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  Edinburgh,  a 
Greyfriars'  Whig.  He  praises  Dr  Duncan,  the 
minister  of  his  grandfather's  parish,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lord  Marchmont,  as  one  who 
"  was  a  gentleman  in  every  feeling,  and  alto- 
gether diflFerent  from  those  of  his  order  who 
cringe  at  the  tables  of  the  gentry,  or  domineer 
and  riot  at  those  of  the  yeomanry." 

Of  his  fanatical  tutor,  he  says — "  The  calibre 
of  his  understanding  may  be  guessed  from  his 
folly  in  giving  up  his  living."  All  his  own  boyish 
prepossessions  were  opposed  to  those  of  MitchelL 
"  I,"  he  remarks— 

With  a  head  on  fire  for  chivalry,  was  a  Cavalier— my 
friend  was  a  Roundhead ;  I  was  a  Tory,  and  he  was  a 
Whig.  I  hated  Presbyterians,  and  admired  Montrose 
with  his  victorious  Highlanders;  he  liked  the  Presby* 
terian  Ulysses,  the  dark  and  politic  Argyle :  ao  that  we 
never  wanted  subjects  of  dispute,  but  our  disputes  were 

always  amicable I  took  up  my  politics 

at  that  period  as  King  Charles  II.  did  his  religion,  fraai 
an  idea  that  the  Cavalier  creed  was  the  more  gentleman* 
like  persuasion  of  the  two. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  the  same  principle  Sir  Wal- 
ter continued  to  regulate  his  political  creed. 

This  gentleman  survived  his  pupil;  and  has 
given  an  interesting  relation  of  their  early  inter- 
course, in  a  MS.  work,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his 
children,  from  which  Mr  Lockhart  has  obtained 
an  extract.  This  excellent  man,  who  gave  up 
his  living  for  conscience-sake,  became  ultimately 
the  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Wooler, 
where  he  lately  died.  He  describes  the  strict 
Sunday  discipline  of  Mr  Saunders  Fairford  s 
family  in  George's  Square,  and  expresses  great 
admiration  of  the  pains  bestowed  by  both  father 
and  mother  in  instructing  and  setting  a  re- 
ligious example  before  them.  He  tells,  with 
diverting  simplicity,  that,  "  When  in  church. 
Master  Walter  had  more  of  a  soporific  tendency 
than  the  rest  of  my  young  charge.  This  seemed 
to  be  constitutional.  He  needed  one  or  other  of 
the  family  to  arouse  him ;  and  from  this  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  would  cut  a  poor  figure  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  when  examined  about  the 
sermons.  But,  what  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  family  was,  that  none  of  the  children,  hov- 
ever  wakeful,  could  answer  as  he  did." 

This  good  man  sincerely  loved  all  his  pupils  ; 
but,  above  all  the  children  of  the  family,  he 
declares  that  Master  Walter  deserved  the  pre- 
ference>  ^'  for  temper,  conduct,  and    talents 
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n&tai^  and  acquired."    The  following  anecdote 
is  toucliinsrly  beautiful : — 

Master  Walter  might  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 
pDptl  of  mine,  bat  as  a  friend  and  oompanion,  and,  I 
may  add,  aa  an  assistant  also ;  for,  by  his  example  and 
admomtions,  he  greatly  strengthened  my  hands,  and 
stiinnlated  my  other  pupils  to  industry  and  good  beha- 
TJour.  I  seldom  had  occasion  all  the  time  I  was  in  the 
&mily  to  find  fault  with  him  even  for  trifles,  and  only 
onee  to  threaten  serious  eastigation,  of  which  he  was  no 
sooner  awnre  than  he  suddenly  sprung  up,  threw  his 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  kissed  me.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  state,  that  now  the  intended  eastigation  was  no 
longer  thought  of.  By  such  generous  and  noble  conduct 
my  displeasure  was  in  a  moment  converted  into  esteem 
sod  admiration ;  my  soul  melted  into  tenderness,  and 
I  wsa  ready  to  mingle  my  tears  with  his. 

Master  Walter^  when  a  young  advocate^  first 
going  the  Aberdeen  circuit,  spent  a  night  at 
Montrose  with  his  former  tutor ;  and,  impressed 
even   thus    early,  with  the  belief  that    Scott 
would  arrive  at  honour  and  influence,  the  good 
man    endeavoured   to    bespeak    his    patronage 
''  in  behalf  of  the  strict  and  evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  exerting  himself 
to  induce   patrons  to  grant  to  the    Christian 
people     liberty   to    elect    their    own    pastors 
in    cases  of  vacancy.     His  answer    struck   me 
much — it  was,  '  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Mitchell,  I'll  not 
do  that ;  for,  if  that  were  to  be  done,  I  and  the 
like  of  me  would  have  no  life  with  such  as  you.' " 
Mr  Mitchell  was  grieved  to  understand  that  his 
former  pupil  "  devoted  his  precious  time  more  to 
the  dulce  than  the  utile  of  composition,"  and 
wasted  his  talents  upon  ancient  ballads  and  tra- 
ditions of  witches  and  fairies,  though  finally  he 
is  happy  to  understand  that  his  novels  are  not 
quite  so  bad,  or,  rather,  are  ^'  of  a  more  pure  and 
unexceptionable  nature  than  characterises  writ- 
ings of  a  similar  description." 

But  we  anticipate.  Even  while  Scott  was  under 
the  strict  discipline  of  Mr  James  Mitchell,  who 
abhorred  all  profane  ballads  and  harlotry  plays, 
he  contrired  furtively  to  obtain  stray  volumes  of 
Shakspeare  from  his  mother's  room;  and  accident 
threw  the  ingenious  boy  into  the  way  of  the 
poetical  and  blind  Dr  Blacklock,  with  whom  and 
the  young  gentlemen  boarded    in    his  family, 
Walter  became  a  favourite.    He  now  read  Ossian 
and  Spenser — ^the   latter  dotingly;  but,  above 
all,  he  obtained  Percy's  ^'  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry" — and  his  destiny  was  fixed.    His  aunt, 
Jenny,  had,  by  this  time,  retired  to  Kelso,  to  a 
cottage  situated  in  a  large  old-fashioned  garden, 
or  orchard  ;  and  with  her  Walter  spent  his  long 
summer  vacations — for  fashion's  sake  attending 
the  grammar  school  of  Mr  Lancelot  Whale,  who  is 
described  as  a  sort  of  Dominie  Sampsoh.   Here  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  then  also  under  the  discipline  of  Mr  Whale, 
blaster  Walter,  as  a  reader  of  Homer,  occupied 
an  isolated  and  honourable,  but  solitary  post  in 
the  school,  from  whence  he  would  whisper  Ballan- 
tyne — '*  Come,  slink  over  beside  me,  Jamie,  and 
rU  tell  you  a  story." 

In  his  '^  Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening,"  he 
has  commemorated   the   beauties  of  his  Aunt 
Jenny's  retreat  :— 
It  was  full  of  long  straight  walksi  between  hedges  o 


yew  and  hornbeam,  which  rose  tall  and  close  on  every 
side.  There  were  thickets  of  flowery  shrubs,  a  bower, 
and  an  arbour,  to  which  access  was  obtained  through  a 
little  maze  of  contorted  walks  calling  itself  a  labyrinth. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bower  was  a  splendid  platanus,  or 
Oriental  plane — a  huge  hUl  of  leaves — one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  that  regularly  beautiful  tree  which  I  re- 
member to  have  seen.  In  different  parts  of  the  garden 
were  fine  ornamental  trees,  which  had  attained  great 
size,  and  the  orchard  was  filled  with  fruit  trees  of  the 
best  description.  There  were  seats,  and  hilly  walks, 
and  a  banqueting  house.  I  visited  this  scene  lately, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years.  Its  air  of  retreat,  the 
seclusion  which  its  alleys  afforded,  was  entirely  gone ; 
the  huge  pUtanus  had  died,  like  most  of  its  kind,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century ;  the  hedges  were  cut  down, 
the  tiees  stubbed  up,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
place  so  destroyed,  that  I  was  glad  when  I  could  leave 
It. 

How  charmingly,  in  the  autobiography,  he 
describes  his  young,  enthusiastic  feelings  on  here 
perusing  the  Percy  ballads,  while  his  heart  burned 
within  him ! 

I  remember  well  the  spot  where  I  read  these  volumes 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  beneath  a  huge  platanus^ 
tree,  in  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  intended  for  an  old- 
fashioned  arbour  in  the  garden  [his  aunt^s  at  Kelso]  I 
have  mentioned.  The  summer  day  sped  onward  so  fast, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,  I 
forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for  with  anxiety, 
and  was  still  found  entranced  in  my  iateUectual  banquet. 
To  read  and  to  remember  was,  in  this  instance,  the 
same  thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my  school- 
fellows, and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical 
recitations  from  the  balhuls  of  Bishop  Percy.  The  first 
time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  which 
were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought  unto 
myself  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes,  nor  do  I  believe 
I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with  half  the 
enthusiasm. 

Scott  was  now  done  with  Latin ;  and  he  passes 
a  grateful  encomium  on  his  virtues  and  scholar- 
ship, while  he  gives  a  sly,  graphical  description  of 
his  old  teacher,  the  republican  Dr  Adams. 

He  went  to  college  with  slender  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and,  according  to  himself,  made  no 
addition  to  his  stock.  He  had  even  the  audacity 
to  prefer  Ariosto  to  Homer,  in  the  face  of  his 
teacher  Dalzell,  who  pronounced  that "  Dunce  he 
was  and  dunce  he  would  remain."  He  afterwards 
attended  the  Logic  professor,  and  also  the  Moral 
Philosophy'class,  then  taught  by  Dugald  Stewart. 
He  attempted  mathematics  with  a  private  tutor. 
The  opinion  he  avows  regarding  his  attainments 
in  learning  is  perhaps  too  humble,  and  his  warn- 
ings and  admonitory  declarations  savour  some- 
what of  the  pride  which  apes  humility. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  enjoyed,  in  consequence 
of  a  lingering  illness  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  another  long  course  of  delicious 
miscellaneous  reading. — ^At  this  time,  his  most 
intimate  companion,  Mr  John  Irving,  attended 
him  daily,  watching  over  him  with  the  warmth 
of  young  friendship. 

The  bed  on  which  he  lay  was  piled  with  a  constant 
succession  of  works  of  imagination';  and  sad  realities  were 
forgotten  amidst  the  brilliant  day-dreams  of  genius  drink- 
ing unwearied  from  the  eternal  fountains  of  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare.  Chess  was  recommended  as  a  relief  to  these 
unlntennitted  though  desultory  studies ;  and  he  engsged 
eagerly  in  the  game  which  had  found  favour  with  so 
many  of  his  Paladins.  Mr  Irving  remembers  playing  it 
with  him  hour  after  hour,  in  very  cold  weather,  when, 
the  windows  being  kept  open  as  a  part  of  the  medical 
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trMtmaili  nothiflg  bttt  youthful  murm  and  iplxtt  oould 
hATe  penerered. 

On  his  perfect  rteoyery,  Scott  wai  bound 
apprentice  for  fire  years  to  his  father^  in  order 
to  acquire  the  routine  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  an  attorney's  office.  He  disliked  the  drud- 
gery of  his  post ;  but  it  had  its  consolations  :-* 
"  The  allowance  for  copy-money  furnished  a 
little  fund  for  the  menut  piaxHrs  of  the  circulat- 
ing library  and  the  theatre;  and  this  was  no  trifling 
incentive  to  labour.  When  actually  at  the  oar> 
no  man  could  pull  it  harder  than  I ;  and  I  remem- 
ber writing  upwards  of  190  folio  pages  with  no 
interval  either  for  food  or  rest." 

We  like  to  hear  from  Scott  himself  of  the 
growth  and  developement  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
following  passage^  we  consider  not  only  singular 
but  important. 

My  greatest  intimate,  £ram  the  days  of  my  sehool- 
tide,  waB  Mr  John  Irving,  now  a  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
We  lived  near  each  other,  and,  by  joint  agreement, 
were  wont,  each  of  us,  to  compose  a  romance  for  the 
other*B  amusement.  These  legends,  in  which  the  martial 
and  the  miraculous  always  predominated,  we  rehearsed 
to  each  other  during  our  walks,  which  were  usually 
directed  to  the  most  solitary  spots  about  Arthur*s  Seat 
and  Salisbary  Crags.  We  naturally  sought  seclusion ; 
for  we  were  conscious  no  small  degree  of  ridicule  would 
have  attended  our  amusement,  if  the  nature  of  it  had 
become  known.  Whole  holidays  were  spent  in  this 
■ingular  pastime,  which  continued  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  had,  I  believe,  no  small  effect  in  directing  the 
turn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
in  poetry  and  prose.  The  translations  of  Mr  Hoole 
having  made  me  acquainted  with  Tasso  and  Arioato,  I 
learned  from  his  notes  on  the  latter,  that  the  Italian 
language  contained  a  fund  of  romantic  lore.  A  part  of 
my  earnings  was  dedicated  to  an  Italian  class,  wnich  I 
iattended  twice  a-week,  and  rapidly  acquired  some  pro- 
^oiency.  I  had  previously  renewed  and  extended  my 
'knowledge  of  the  French  language,  from  the  tame  prin- 
ciple of  romantic  research.  Tressan's  romances,  the 
Biblioth^que  Bleue,  and  Bibliotheque  de  Romans,  were 
already  familiar  to  me,  and  I  now  acquired  timilar  inti- 
timacy  with  the  worloi  of  Dante,  Bioiardo,  Pulci,  and 
other  enunent  Italian  authors.  I  fastened,  also,  like  a 
tiger  upon  every  collection  of  old  sonsa  or  romances 
which  chance  threw  in  my  way,  or  which  my  scrutiny 
was  able  to  discover  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  John  Sib- 
bald^s  circulating  library  in  the  Parliament  Square. 
This  collection,  now  dismantled  and  dispersed,  con- 
tained, at  that  thne,  many  rare  and  ourioua  works^  sel- 
dom found  in  such  a  collection.  Mr  Sibbald  himself,  a 
man  of  rough  manners,  but  of  some  taste  and  judgment, 
cultivated  music  and  poetry ;  and,  in  his  shop,  1  had  a 
'distant  view  of  some  liteniry  oharaeters,  besides  the 
privilege  of  lansacking  the  stores  of  old  French  and 
Italian  books,  which  were  in  little  demand  among  the 
bulk  of  his  subscribers.  Here  I  saw  the  unfortunate 
Andrew  Macdonald,  author  of  "  Vimonda  ;**  and  here, 
too,  I  saw,  at  a  distance,  the  boast  of  ScotUmd,  Ro- 
bert Bums. 

In  another  place,  it  is  stated,  upon  his  own 
authority,  that,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he 
had  bound  up  several  rolumes  of  Chap  hocks  and 
ballads^by  binding  up,  no  doubt  meaning  the 
stitching  together  the  bunch  of  baliands  which  then 
formed,  and  probably  still  form,  a  main  portion 
'  of  the  winter  fire-side  entertainment  of  every 
farm-house  in  Selkirk  and  Rozburghshires,  and 
indeed  of  all  Lowland  Scotland.  Scott  became 
strong  and  even  robust  after  his  long  illness;  and, 
defying  lameness,  he  began  a  course  of  those 
'.pedestrian  excursions  to  old  towers  and  castles. 


to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinlnifrgh  ftfibrds 

so  many  temptations.    He  says — 

I  was  rather  disfi^rsd  than  disabled  by  my  lauMDMi. 
This  persooal  disadvantage  did  not  prevent  me  froas  takp 
ing  much  exercise  on  honebaek,  and  making  loaf  jooib 
neys  on  foot,  in  the  courM  of  which  I  often  walked  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a-day.  A  distinct  instance  occws 
to  me.  I  remember  walking  with  poor  James  Ramsey, 
my  fellow  apprentice,  now  no  more^  and  two  other  friends, 
to  breakfast  at  Prestonpans.  We  spent  the  formooa  in 
visiting  the  ruins  at  fieton,  and  the  Held  of  battle  at  Pn^ 
ton.i.-dincd  at  Prestonpans  on  Hkd  haddocks^  very  samp. 
tuously-^raak  half  a  bottle  of  port  each,  and  retamed 
in  the  evening.  This  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  miles ; 
nor  do  I  rsmember  being  at  all  fistigued  upon  the  oees« 
(ion. 

Rambles  of  this  kind,  little  fishing  ezcnrsions, 
and  explorations  of  feudal  holds  and  pictorial 
scenes,  have  long  and  happily  been  the  Ascot 
and  Epsom^  or  Greenwich  Fair  of  the  youth  of 
Edinburgh;  and  Scott  intensely  enjoyed  those 
rational  and  delightful  modes  of  recreation. 
Sometimes,  however,  '*  Mr  Walter"  forgot  to  re- 
turn home  at  night;  and  until  his  father  was 
broken  into  a  toleration  of  such  escapades  by 
their  repetition,  there  was  offence  and  remon- 
strance. Even  before  this  period,  he  had  seen  the 
finest  parts  of  Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire  in 
casual  journeys  of  business  made  to  hia  father's 
Highland  clients ;  and  on  these  tours, 
<<  Imagination  feeding  at  the  eye,** 
took  in  nourishmeiit  for  a  lifetime.  Among 
other  apocryphal  or  highly-embellished  stories 
which  Mr  Lockhart  has  reported  in  simple 
good  faith,  such  as  the  legend  of  the  Blue.gown 
— a  traditionary  tale  which  had  been  floating  in 
Scotland  for  generations  before  Scott  was  born, 
together  with  its  pointed  cooclading  phrase, 
and  of  which  an  edition  is  to  be  found  in  all 
our  great  towns — the  following  amusing,  though 
most  improbable  story  is  recited  :-^ 

I  have  often  heard  Scott  mention  some  cuifoos  parti- 
eolart  of  his  first  visit  to  the  remote  fastness  of  one  of 
these  Highland  friends  |  but  whether  he  told  the  atery 
of  Invcmshyle,  or  of  one  of  his  own  relatione  of  ihe 
Clan  Campbell,  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  rather  think  the 
latter  was  the  case.  On  reaching  the  brow  of  a  bleek 
eminence  overhanging  the  primiiive  tower  and  its  tiny 
patch  of  cnltiTated  ground,  he  found  his  hoet  and  thne 
sons,  and  perhaps  halfm-dozen  attendant  ffiUmt  ^ 
stretch '^d  half  adeep  in  their  tartans  upon  the  heath, 
with  guns  and  dogs,  and  a  profusion  of  game  aboat 
them;  while  in  the  courtyard,  fer  below,  appeared  a 
company  of  women,  actively  engaged  in  leading  a  can 
with  manure.  The  stranger  was  not  a  little  astenlabed 
when  he  discovered,  on  descending  from  the  height,  chat 
among  these  industrious  females  were  the  laird*s  own 
lady,  and  two  or  three  of  her  daughters;  but  they 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  been  detected  in  an 
occupation  unsuitable  to  their  ranlcretirid  pneently 
to  their  <<  bowers,"  and  when  they  re»appeared  la  other 
dresses,  retained  no  traces  of  their  moming^s  woik,  caotpi 
complexions  glowing  with  a  radiant  freshness^  lor  ooc 
evening  of  which  many  a  high-bred  beauty  would  have 
bartered  half  ber  diamonds*  He  found  the  young  ladies 
not  ill  informed,  and  exceedingly  agreeable;  aad  the 
song  and  the  dance  seemed  to  form  the  invariable  tem^ 
nation  of  their  busy  days.  I  must  not  fiwfet  bit  sd. 
miration  at  the  principal  article  of  this  laird*i  fiias 
course ;  namely,  a  gigantic  haggi»y  borne  Into  the  hill 
In  a  wicker  basket  by  two  halfaiaked  Cells,  while  the 
piper  strutted  flereely  behind  them,  blowing  a  tempest  of 
dissonance. 

Although  we  were  to  reoeiye  tbe  tbiift  of  t)i« 
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LmUm  cttrtiAg  the  maattre^  so  long  before  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  husbandry  or  Lord  Meadow- 
bsnk's  compost  middens  had  been  heard  of, 
end  were  to  let  the  piper  and  the  idle  gillies 
lounge  around^  it  is  impossible  to  swallow  the 
gigantic  haggis ;  and  for  the  substantial  rea- 
won,  that  every  haggis  must  of  necessity  be 
limited  by  the  dimensions  of  the  haggis-bag« 
and  that  again  by  the  sise  of  the  sheep  whose 
stomach  is  employed.  But  a  gigantic  haggis 
supposes  an  elephant.  When^  under  the  old 
rsgime,  it  was  found  necessary  to  afford  some 
ostensible  employment  to  the  chiefs  multitu- 
dinous iaii,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  we 
haire  heard  of  suoh  things  as  two  gillies  carry- 
ing in  the  pile  of  bannocks  and  oaten  cakes, 
and  another  pair,  the  enormous  piiee  ds'r^ 
sistamca  which  furnished  the  banquet,  and  so 
on^  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  of  sewers, 
skinkers,  and  serving-men ;  but  even  this  usage 
was  exploded  generations  since.  So  we  must 
demur  to  the  pipe-marshalled  haggis,  save  as  a 
good  story,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  tell 
of  the  clans  or  of  anything  else,  but  which  he 
could  not  mean  to  be  seriously  believed.  A 
lively  fiction  may  often  be  better  than  a  dull  fact, 
though  the  interests  of  truth  demand  some  de^ 
tnite  bounds.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  especially  in  his 
prefaces,  abouzids  in  mystifications  and  loose 
statements ;  but  thei^  we  presume,  he  required 
no  one  to  believe  more  than  seemed  good  and 
sgreeahle  to  him. 

Attendance  at  the  Civil  Law  Class  renewed 
Scott's  intimacy  with  several  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  his  old  schoolfellows,  whose  destina- 
tion was  the  bar,  and  fixed  the  ambition  of  Mr 
Saunders  Fairford's  apprentice  on  the  same  goal. 
This  dass  opened  up  new  views  in  many  ways. 
There  he  first  became  acquainted  with  William 
Clerk  of  £ldln,and,  through  him,  with  the  aristo. 
cratic  group  that  Lockhart  describes,  in  Scott's 
words,  as  the  Scottish  noblesss  de  la  robe  .*--^ 

He  aoon  became  linked  ia  the  cloeett  iniimacywith 
George  Craastoan,  (now  Lord  Corehouie,)  Georfe  Abei^ 
enmhfj  (now  Lord  AbMCTOnby,)  Sir  Patrick  Mnrray 
of  Oditertyni,  John  Jamee  K^monttoiie  of  Newton, 
Patrick  Mnrray  of  Simprim,  and  a  groap  of  other  yoang 
Bca,  all  blgh  in  birth  and  connexion,  and  all  remark* 
able  in  early  lift  ftr  the  qualities  which  aflerwardi  led 
ticm  to  eminent  nation,  or  adorned  It,  The  Intro* 
daetioa  to  their  eeveral  ibmlHea  le  alluded  to  by  Seott 
m  harlof  opened  to  blm  abnndantly  certain  advantages 
vbkh  no  one  could  hate  be«n  more  qnallfted  to  improve, 
bat  fiom  which  he  bad  hitherto  been  In  greet  meaiure 
debarred  In  eonaequsace  of  the  retired  habits  of  hie 


Scott  tras  at  this  time  homely  in  his  costume, 
if  not  a  sloven  ;'and  It  was  not  until  he  fell  in 
love,  andaB|nred  tobecome  ''the  squire  of  dames," 
tbat  he  paid  any  attention  to  his  dress.    Clerk 

told  tbat  he 

BalUeA  Walter  dorlaf  one  of  their  tisl  evening 
waJke  together,  on  the  elovenUnees  of  Ua  dnei;  he 
yrors  a  pair  of  cordnroy  breechea^  mnch  glased  by  the 
mbbing  of  his  atafl^  which  he  immediately  flourished-* 
and  said,  **  They  be  good  enough  for  drinking  In— let 
ns  go  and  have  some  oysters  in  the  Covenant  Closet'* 

ConTivlal  habits  were  then  indulged  among  the  young 
men  of  Bdinburgb,  whether  students  of  law,  writers,  or 
ba0isiei%  lo  an  cKteat  new  happily  unknown  i  and  Ibis 


anecdote  recalls  some  striking  hints  on  that  subject  which 
occur  in  Scott's  brief  autobiography*  Tbat  be  partook 
profusely  in  the  juvenile  bacchanalia  of  that  day,  and 
continued  to  take  a  plentiful  share  in  inch  jollities  down 
to  the  time  sf  his  marriage,  ate  fhcts  worthy  of  beinf 
distinctly  Btate4 1  ibr  no  man  ia  malare.life  was  mors 
habitually  averse  to  every  sort  of  intemperance. 

Of  this  period  of  Scott's  life,  Mr  Lockhart 
relates  many  pleasing  anecdotef,  of  whi^  we  osn 
take  but  one  :*- 

William  Clerk  well  remembers  his  &ther  telling  a 
story  which  was  introduced  in  due  time  in  ''The  Anti- 
quary.** While  he  was  visiting  his  grandfather,  Sir  John' 
C*erk,  at  DumcrlefF,  in  Dumfriesshire,  many  years  before 
this  time,  the  old  Baronet  carried  some  English  virtuosoa 
to  see  a  supposed  Roman  camp  9  and,  on  his  czclaiifdng 
at  a  particular  spot,  «This  I  take  to  have  been  the 
PnBtorium,**  a  herdsman,  who  stood  by,  answered,  "Pm- 
torium  here,'  Pmtorinm  there,  I  made  It  wi*  a  flaughter 
spade.*'  Many  traits  of  the  older  Olerk  were^  his.  son  has 
no  doubly  embroidered  on  the  character  of  George  Con* 
stable  in  the  composition  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  The  old 
gentleman*!  enthusiasm  for  antiquities  was  often  played' 
on  by  these  young  friends,  but  mere  effbctually  by  his 
eldest  son,  John  Clerk,  (Lord  Eldin,)  who,  having  a 
f^reat  genius  for  art,  need  to  amnse  hiuuelf  with  manu- 
facturing mutilated  heads,  which,  af^r  being  buried  .£» 
a  convenient  time  in  the  ground,  were  accidentally  die* 
covered  in  some  fbrtunate  hour,  an9  received  by  the  laird 
with  great  honour  as  valaableaocesslens  to  bil  m'usettm^ 

In  Mr  Campbell's  entertatalng-  Letti^rs  f^em 
Algiers,  he  mentions  a  seeretarf  of  «lohn' Clerk's; 
who,  in  reference  to  his  employer's  Ibudness  fot 
modelling  in  staeoo,  wwi  one  mocliikig  tempted 
to  remonstrate-^'*  £b,  Makbel*  Cki^,  but  I  won* 
der  a  sensible  man  like  yen  can  pat  eff  |rottt 
time  makin'  stooky  men." 

Soott  states  that,  in  looking  baek^  he  osnnoty 
In  all  respects^  spprove  of  the  manner  in  whicil 
the  days  of  this  brotherheed  were  spent.  **  There 
was  toe  much  idleness,  and  too  mnch  eonritl* 
ality."  Yet  his  remorse  ^k>es  not  seem  to  outgo 
the  oocasion.  "*• 

Longer  and  more  fheqttetit  exDtiNlODS  aild 
rambles,  was  one  of  the  happiest  consequences^ 
this  new  association.  These  %rere  the  amutfeu 
ments  of  the  leisure  intsPrvWls  of*  summer ; '  as 
literary  and  debating  societies,  terminating  ih 
oyster  ploys,  were  of  those  of  winter.  Hid 
object,  in  his  toin*S^  was  romantic  -scenery  j  but 
that  sunk  and  became  secondary  to  the  stiffing 
impulses  begotten  by  historical,  pOctitel;  and 
ehivalreus  assooistions.     He  says-^ 

To  me  the  wandefring  over  the  field  of  Batinockburn 
was  the  source  of  more  exquisite  pleasure'  then  gasing 
upon  the  oelebmted  landscape  fsom  the  baittlements  of 
Stirling  Caetle.  .  I  do  not  by  any  mcana  inier  tbat  I  was 
dead  to  the  feeling  of  picturesque  scenery ;  on  the  con« 
trary,  few  delighted  more  in  its  general  effect.  .  • 
.  .  .  -.  Shew  me  an  old  castle  or  a  field  of  battle, 
and  I  wis  at  home  at  once,  filled  it  wHh  its  combatants 
in  their  pvoper  costume^  atid  overwhelmed  my  hearen 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  my  description.  In  crossing  Magus 
Moor,  near  St  Andrews,  the  spirit  moved  me  to  gire  a 
picture  of  the  assassination  of  the  Archbishop  of  6t 
Andrew's  to  some  fellow-travellers  with  whom  I  was 
aeeidSBtally  associated,  and  one  of  them,  tfasogh  well 
acquainted  with  the  story,  protested  myaaftatlfo  hsd 
frightened  away,  his  night*s  sleep. 

It  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  that  Seott  entered 
zealously  upon  his  law  studies,  in  wbich  he  pert- 
severed  diligently  for  four  years.  It  is  aG»> 
knowledged  by  his  bio^aph^^  es  well  ee  hxu^ 
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self,  tbat  he  was  no  great  scholar ;  and  his  pro^ 
ficiency  in  legal  knowledge  was  probably  upon  a 
par  with  his  other  regular  attainments.  Yet  he 
must  have  been  both  diligent  and  persevering 
while  law  continued  his  first  object.  Mr  Lock- 
hart  cites  his  bad  hand,  writing  in  proof  of  his 
industry. 

That  nothing  might  interrupt  his  legal  studies^ 
a  little  parlour,  as  he  describes  it,  was  assign- 
ed him  in  his  father's  house,  "  which  was  spa- 
cious and  convenient,"  and  of  which  he  took 
possession  with  as  much  delight  as  the  mansion 
of  Abbotsford  could  have  a£f6rded  to  him  in  after 
years.  There  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
future  collections,  and  of  that 

<<  Routh  o*  auld  nick-nackeU*' 
which  lumbers  Abbotsford. 

The  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  that  turn  for 
aggrandizing  and  embellishing  the  most  common- 
place scenes  or  objects — the  faculty  which  makes 

**  Cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  halP— . 

is  fully  evinced  in  the  case  of  this  dingy  sanc- 
tum, which  wore  a  very  different  aspect  to  Mr 
Jeffrey,  and  probably  to  all  other  commonplace 
eyes.  Mr  Lockhart  relates  that  Lord  Jeffrey 
'^remembers  being  struck,  the  first  night  he 
spent  at  the  Speculative,  with  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  secretary,  who  sat  gravely  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  in  a  huge  woollen  night- 
cap; and  when  the  president  took  the  chair, 
pleaded  a  bad  toothache  as  bis  apology  for  coming 
into  that  worshipful  assembly  in  such  a  '  porten- 
tuous  machine.'  He  read  that  night  an  essay 
on  ballads,  which  so  much  interested  the  new 
member,  that  he  requested  to  be  introduced  to 
him. '  Mr  Jeffrey  called  on  him  next  evening, 
and  found  htm  '  in  a  small  den,  on  the  sunk  floor 
of  his  father's  house,  in  George's  Square,  sur. 
rounded  with  dingy  books,'  from  which  they 
adjourned  to  a  tavern  and  supped  together." 

in  this  den  Scott  had  already  got  together  a 
Lochaber  axe,  a  claymore,  a  print  of  Prince 
Charlie,  and  a  skull  and  cross  bones. 

He  had  now  obtained  the  entrie  at  Dugald 
Stewart's,  and  had  long  been  a  visiter  at  the 
house  of  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas. 

Among  his  convivial  clubs  was  the  Teviotdale, 
at  which  he  renewed  his  boyish  acquaintance 
with  Mr  James  Ballantyne,  who  was  attend, 
ing  the  law  classes,  previous  to  commencing 
business  in  Kelso  as  a  solicitor.  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne's  information  to  the  biographer,  so  far  as 
this  volume  goes,  is  of  no  great  interest. 

Mr  Lockhart  has  seen  fit  to  hunt  up  a 
mysterious  story,  drawn  from  an  early  corre- 
spondence, which  it  might  have  been  as  well 
either  to  suppress  altogether,  from  delicacy  to 
the  parties,  (if  that  was  called  for,)  or  to  tell 
out,  from  respect  to  the  public  which  he  addresses. 
The  biographer  has  a  wide  charter ;  but  he  must, 
as  we  take  it,  upon  certain  occasions,  either  pre- 
serve a  strict  silence,  or  speak  frankly  out.  He 
has  no  right  to  tantalize  the  reader,  unless  his 
hints  are  really  meant  as  a  fillip  to  curiosity 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  gratified.    The  grave 


and  formal  apologies  in  the  preface,  for  ''  trench- 
ing upon  delicacy  in  certain  details"  concerning 
Scott's  early  disappointment  in  love,  seem  also 
quite  uncalled  for.  Mr  Lockhart  states  that 
he  would  have  preferred  to  omit  these  ''love 
passages"^— but  he  has  not ;  and  he  adds  that, 
as  he  has  been  constrained  to  tell  the  story,  he 
has  done  so  ''truly  and  intelligibly/'  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  a  mystery  is,  for  the  first 
time,  made  of  a  matter  that  has  been  current 
gossip  in  Scotland  for  more  than  forty  years; 
and  the  story  in  Mr  Lockhart's  narrative  is  so 
far  from  being  *' intelligible"  that  an  affsir  is 
involved  in  triple  darkness  which  three  plain 
sentences  would  have  cleared  away,  and  without 
shadow  of  blame.  Some  one  else  will  un- 
doubtedly supply  to  longing  readers  the  tanta- 
lizing hiatus,  which  tens  of  thousands  in  Scot- 
land have  the  power  of  doing.  Why,  then, 
touch  upon  the  matter  at  all,  and  not  at 
once  tell  the  little  all  that  was  to  be  told  ? 
Young  Scott  had  admired  this  lady  for  several 
years ;  and,  at  the  end  of  five,  if  we  may  credit 
the  dates,  she  was  giving  him  a  very  reasonable 
degree  of  encouragement.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
no  condition  to  marry ;  but  the  lady  must  hare 
been  perfectly  aware  of  his  circumstances  and 
prospects.  We  may  excuse  the  introduction  of 
this  unsatisfactory  story  for  the  sake  of  one 
letter  of  Scott's.  To  a  confidential  friend  he 
says- 
Yon  have  formed  precisely  the  same  opinion  with  me, 

both  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of *8 

letter  as  highly  flattering  and  favourable,  and  to  the 
mode  of  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue — for,  after  all,  what 
she  has  pointed  out  is  the  most  prudent  line  of  conduct 
for  us  both,  at  least  till  better  days,  which,  I  think  my. 
self  now  entitled  to  suppose,  she,  as  well  as  I  myself; 
will  look  forward  to  with  pleasure.     If  you  were  sur- 

grised  at  reading  the  important  billet,  you  may  guess 
ow  agreeably  I  was  so  at  receivine  it ;  for  I  had,  to 
anticipate  disappointment,  stmggled  to  suppress  every 
rising  gleam  of  hope — and  it  woiSd  be  very  difficult  to 
describe  the  mixed  feeling  her  letter  occasioned,  which, 
entre  sotM,  terminated  m  a  very  hearty  fit  of  crying. 
I  read  over  her  epistle  about  ten  times  a-Jay,  and  always 
with  new  admiration  of  her  generosity  and  candour-* 
and  as  often  take  shame  to  myself  for  the  mean  sos- 
picions  which,  after  knowing  her  so  long,  I  could  listen 
to,  while  endeavouring  to  guess  how  she  would  conduct 
herself.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  confess 
that  my  amour  proprs,  which  one  would  expect  ahonld 
have  been  exalted,  has  suffered  not  a  little  upon  this 
occasion,  through  a  sense  of  my  own  uMeort/nntUj 
pretty  similar  to  that  which  afflicted  Linton  upon  sitting 
down  at  Keir's  table.  I  ought  perhi^ie  to  tell  yon, 
what,  indeed,  you  wUl  perceive  from  her  letter,  that  I 
was  always  attentive,  while  consulting  with  you  upon 
the  subject  of  my  declaration,  rather  to  undw  than 
over-rate  the  extent  of  our  intimacy. 

Those  who  have  read  Captain  Hall's  "  Schloss 
Hainfeld"  will  remember  how  warm  an  interest 
Miss  Cranstoun  took  in  the  advancement  of 
Scott's  suit.  Mr  Lockhart,  in  quoting  an  eccen- 
tric letter  from  her  to  Scott,  says — 

The  affidr  in  which  this  romantic  creature  took  so 
lively  an  interest,  was  now  approaching  its  end.  It  wai 
known,  before  this  autumn  cloied,  that  the  lady  of  his 
vows  had  finally  promised  her  hand  to  hii  amiable  riTml ; 
and,  when  the  fact  was  announced,  some  of  thoee  who 
knew  Scott  the  best  appear  to  haTe|  entertained  very 
Hrious  appreheniions  ai  to  the  cflbct  [which  the  disap- 
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pointaient  miglit  luiTe  upon  hia  feelings.  For  example, 
one  of  thooe  brothers  of  the  Mountaim  wrote  ai  foUowi 
to  another  of  them,  on  the  12th  October  1796  : — "  Mr 

mnrries  Miaa  ■  This  is  not  good   newt.     1 

always  dreaded  there  was  some  self-deception  on  the  part 
of  oar  romantic  friend,  and  I  nowshndder  at  the  riolence 
of  his  most  irritable  and  ungoyemable  mind.  Who  is  it 
that  says,  "  Men  haye  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  LOTE  ?'  I  hope  sincerely  it  may  be  yerifled 
on  this  occasion.'* 

So  the  forlorn  youth  had  deceived  himself. 
Mlsa.  did  not  care  a  fig  about  him  and  his 

hopes  of  "  long  years,"  but  at  once  accepted  his 
amiable  rival — and  without  appearing  to  feel  that 
the  almost  brieflesB  barrister  had  any  concern  in 
the  matter. 

Scott  had  dedicated  a  few  sonnets  to  her  eye- 
brow^ which  his  friends  Erskine  and  Clerk 
thought  ''very  poor,"  as  they  probably  at  this  time 
would  have  done  everything  that  proceeded  from 
his  Galilean  pen.  Fashion  and  fame  had  not  yet 
stamped  their  imprimatur  upon  his  poorest 
effusions.  Among  the  verses  to  this  first  and 
only  romantic  lady-love  of  Scott's  are  the  well. 
known  and  beautiful  lines  *^  To  a  Violet." 

Immediately  after  this  melancholy  termination 
of 

**  Hopes  too  fondly  nnrsed,  too  mdely  crossed,** 

he  published  his  translations  of  Burger's  "  Le« 
nore/'  and  "  The  Wild  Huntsman."  These 
German  wonders  had  been  introduced  to  Edin- 
burgh literary  circles  by  Mrs  Barbauld ;  but 
Scott's  first  or  best  acquaintance  with  German 
literature  is  ascribed  by  his  biographer  to  Mrs 
Scott  of  Harden,  a  lady  of  noble  Gorman  descent, 
who  had  shortly  before  married  "  his  kinsman," 
as  Mr  Lockhart,  with  a  true  Scotsman's  adhe- 
sion to  gentle  blood,  calls  Harden.  This  lady  is 
here  described  as  performing  for  the  young 
provincial  poet  those  gracious  offices  of  refining 
or  protecting  womanhood,  which,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  Mr  Lockhart,  in  writing  to  Captain 
Hall,  formerly  ascribed  to  Miss  Cranstoun,  after- 
wards Countess  Purgstall.  No  one  will  grudge  Mrs 
Scott  of  Harden  her  laurels ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  like  to  see  them  so  very  soon 
plucked  from  the  brow  of  Miss  Cranstoun,  to 
adorn  a  newer  patroness  and  fairer  critic. 

Scott  was  not  at  this  period,  nor  probably  at 
any  other,  an  inveterate  or  set  letter-writer, 
oomposing,  with  malice  prepense,  fine  and  witty 
epistles.  He  reserved  His  pen  for  better  occa- 
sions, and  would  probably,  if  expected  to  become 
a  regular  correspondent,  have,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  laughingly  asked  his  friends  how  much  they 
paid  a  sheet  ?  When  on  his  Border  excursions, 
however,  he  wrote  to  his  club  cronies  or  to  his 
female  relatives;  and  Mr  Lockhart  seems  to 
have  amassed  from  many  quarters  a  much  more 
voluminous  than  select,  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence. 

From  what  has  appeared  of  it,  we  shall  take 
a  few  illustrative  extracts^  chiefly  because  they 
display  Scott's  character  and  tastes  at  this  early 
period.  This  we  consider  to  cast  a  shadow  be- 
fore his  path.  The  letter  is  dated  from  one  of 
those  places  in  the  heart  of  the  Cheviots,  where 


the  Kelso  folks,  and  those  of  that  region,  still 
repair  to  drink  goats'  whey,  and  to  make  water- 
ing-places in  the  hills,  if  we  may  so  speak. 

The  morning's  enn  beheld  ns  on  our  jonmey,  through 
a  psss  in  the  Cheviots,  upon  the  back  of  two  special  nags^ 
and  man  Thomas  behind  with  a  portmanteau,  and  two 
fisliing  rode  fastened  acraas  his  back,  mnch  in  the  style  of 
St.  Andrew's  Cross.  Upon  reaching  Wooler  we  found 
the  accommodation  so  bad  that  we  were  forced  to  use 
some  interest  to  get  lodgings  here,  where  we  are  most 
delightfully  appointed  indeed.  To  add  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, we  are  amidst  places  renowned  by  the  feats  of  former 
days ;  each  hill  is  crowned  with  a  tower,  or  camp,  or 
cairn,  and  in  no  situation  can  you  be  near  more  flflds  of 
battle:  Flodden,  Otterbum,  Cheyy  Chaae^  Ford  Castle, 
ChilUngham  Castle»  Copland  Castle,  and  many  another 
scene  of  blood  are  within  the  compass  of  a  forenoon's  ride. 
Out  of  the  brooks  with  which  these  hills  are  intersected, 
we  pull  trouts  of  half  a  yard  in  length,  as  fast  as  we  did 
the  perches  from  the  pond  at  Pennycuick,  and  we  are  in 
the  yery  country  of  mnirfowl. 

Often  as  I  have  wished  for  your  company,  I  never  did 
it  more  eam^tly  than  when  I  rode  oyer  Flodden  Edge. 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  a  rude  prose  out- 
line of  a  future  scene  in  Marmion,  and  finishes 
thus  naturally : — 

My  uncle  drinks  the  whey  here,  as  I  do  eyer  since  I 
understood  it  was  brought  to  his  bedside  eyery  morning 
at  six,  by  a  very  pretty  dairy.maid.  So  much  for  my 
residence.  All  the  day  we  shoot,  fish,  walk,  and  ride  ; 
dine  and  sup  upon  fish  struggling  from  the  stream,  and 
the  most  delicious  heath-fed  mutton,  barn-door  fowls, 
poys,*  milk-cheese,  &c  all  in  perfection ;  and  so  much 
simplicity  resides  among  these  hills,  that  a  pen,  which 
could  write  at  least,  wan  not  to  be  found  about  the  house. 

To  the  same  correspondent.  Clerk,  he  writes 
from  Rosebank,  in  the  foUowing  year  :^ 

*'  I  am  lounging  about  the  country  here,  to  speak  sin- 
cerely, as  idle  as  tne  day  is  long.  Two  old  oompanions 
of  mine,  brothers  of  Mr  Walker  of  Wooden,  haying 
come  to  this  country,  we  have  renewed  a  great  intimacy. 
As  they  live  directly  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
riyer,  we  haye  signals  agreed  upon,  by  which  we  concert 
a  plan  of  operations  for  the  day.  They  are  both  officers, 
and  yery  intelligent  young  fellows ;  and,  what  is  of  some 
consequence,  have  a  brace  of  fine  greyhoimds.  Yester- 
day forenoon  we  killed  seyen  hares,  so  you  may  see  how 
plenty  the  game  is  with  us.  I  haye  turned  a  keen  duck 
shooter,  though  my  success  is  not  very  great;  and, 
when  wading  through  the  mosses  upon  this  errand, 
accoutred  with  a  long  gun,  a  jacket,  musquito  trowsers, 
and  a  rough  cap,  I  might  well  pass  for  one  of  my  re« 
doubted  mosstrooper  progenitors,  Walter  Fire-the- 
Braes,  or  rather  Willie  wi'  the  Bolt-Foot. 

This  Willie  wi'  the  Bolt-Foot  was  a  stalwart 
Border  hero  of  the  Harden  family,  whose  cha- 
racter, deeds^of  prowess,  and  club-foot,  Mr  Lock- 
hart conjectures  to  have  had  no  mean  influence 
on  his  descendant  or  clansman. 

The  South  circuit  naturally  attracted  the 
young  advocate  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  paued, 
than  he  attended  the  court  at  Jedburgh;  but 
only  as  a  looker-on.  About  this  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr  Robert  Shortreed,  the  sheriff- 
substitute  of  Roxburghshire.  This  gentleman 
had  many  connexions  in  Liddesdale;  and,  for 
seven  successive  years,  they  made  a  raid  into 
that  country,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  picking 
up  old  ballads  and  legends,  and  for  other  objects, 
not  less  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  Borderers  of 
taste  and  spirit.  A  narrative  of  these  expedi- 
tions has  been  obtained  from  one  of  the  sons  o^ 
Mr  Shortreed,  which,  Mr  Lockhart  asserts,  re- 

"•" i-       ■■     r»        I    ■  —  1 r 

•  Pies, 
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presents  the  oonTersation  of  the  worthy  Jedburgh 
functionary  exactly  as  it  was.  Without  this  in- 
formation,  we  should  have  imagined  the  chro- 
oicles  of  the  raids  into  Liddesdale,  an  imitation 
of  Hogg's  style.  In  fact^  Hogg's  narratives  and 
these  BTe,  in  character,  identical  :-^ 

There  was  no  inn  nor  public-house  of  any  kind  in  the 
whole  valley  :  the  trarellen  passed  from  the  shepherd*8 
hut  to  the  minister*B  manse,  and  again  from  the  cheer- 
ful hospitality  of  the  manse  to  the  rough  and  iolly  wel- 
come of  the  homestead ;  gathering,  wherever  they  went, 
songs  and  tunes,  and  occasionally  more  tangible  'relics 
of  antiquity — even  such  "  rowth  o*  auld  nicknackets**  as 
Idums  ascribes  to  Captun  Grose.  To  these  rambles 
Scott  owed  much  of  the  materials  of  his  **  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border  ;*'  and  not  less  of  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  living  manners  of  these  unso- 
phisticated regions,  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  prose  works.  But  how 
soon  he  had  any  definite  object  before  him  in  his  re- 
searches, seems  very  doubtful.  "  He  was  makin*  Atm- 
M9l  a*  the  time,"  said  Mr  Shortreed ;  '*  but  he  didna 
ken  maybe  what  he  was  about  till  years  had  passed : 
at  first  he  thought  o*  little,  I  dare  say,  but  the  queemess 
and  ths  fun." 

"  In  those  days,**  says  the  memorandum  before  me, 
<f  advocates  were  not  so  plenty — at  least,  about  Liddes- 
dale;** and  the  worthy  sheriffosubstitute  goes  on  to 
describe  the  sort  of  bustle,  not  unmixed  with  alarm,  pro- 
duced at  the  first  farm-house  they  visited,  ( Willie  Elliot *s 
at  Millburnholm,)  when  the  honest  man  was  informed 
of  the  Quality  of  one  of  his  guests.  When  they  dis- 
mounted, accordingly,  he  received  Mr  Scott  with  great 
ceremony,  and  insisted  upon  himself  leading  his  horse 
to  the  stable.  Shortreed  accompanied  Willie,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  latter,  after  taking  a  deliberate  peep  at 
Scott,  "  out-by  the  edge  of  the  door-cheek,**  whispered, 
''  Weel,  Robin,  I  say,  de*il  haeme  if  I  *s  be  a  bit  feared 
for  him  now ;  he*s  justa  ehield  like  ourselves,  I  think." 
'  According  to  Mr  Shortreed,  this  good-man  of  Mill- 
burnholm was  the  great  original  of  Dandie  Dinmont 
As  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  these  upland  sheep- 
ftf  aiers  that  Scott  ever  visited,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  sat  for  some  parts  of  that  inimitable  portraiture. 

I  have  the  best 
iMBon  to  believe  that  the  kind  and  manly  oharaeter  of 
Dftodie,  the  gentle  and  delicious  one  of  his  wife,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  the  most  picturesque  peculiarities  of 
the  m§nage  at  Charlieshope,  were  filled  up  from  Scott's 
observation,  years  after  this  period,  of  a  family,  with 
one  of  whose  members  he  had,  through  the  best  part  of 
his  life,  a  dose  and  affectionate  connexion.  To  those 
who  were  familiar  with  him,  I  have  perhaps  already 
sufl&ciently  indicated  the  early  home  of  his  dear  friend, 
William  Laidlaw,  among  "  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 
.  They  dinsd  at  Millburnholm,  and  alter  having  lingered 
over  Willis  Elliot's  punoh-bowl  until,  in  Mr  Sbortreed*8 
phrase,  they  were  '*  half-glmoriuj^  mounted  their  steeds 
again,  and  proceeded  to  Dr  Elliot's  at  Cleughhead, 
irhere  ("  for,"  says  my  memorandum,  "  folk  wema  very 
nice  in  those  days,**)  the  two  travellers  slept  in  one  and 
the  same  bed;  as,  indeed,  seeme  to  have  been  the  esse 
with  them  throughout  most  of  tbdr  excursions  in  this 
primitive  district. 

Next  morning  they  seem  to  have  ridden  a  long  way 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  one  *'  auld  Thomas 
o*  TuxsUehope,*'  another  Elliot,  I  suppose,  who  was 
celebrated  for  bis  skill  on  the  Border  pipoi  siid  in  par- 
ticular for  being  in  ponession  of  the  real  liit  of  Dick  o* 
the  Couf.  Before  startlnff — that  is,  at  six  o'clock— 
tfie^  baUad-hunters  had,  *'  just  to  lay  the  stomach,  a 
deviled  duek  or  twae,  and  some  iAmdan  porter."  Auld 
Thomas  found  them,  nevertheleis,  well  disposed  for 
^*  break£Mt**  on  their  arrival  at  Tuzzilebope  (  and  this 
being  over,  he  delighted  them  with  one  of  the  most 
|iideous  and  unearthly  of  all  the  specimens  of  "  riding 
fimrio,'*  and,  moreover,  with  considerable  libations  of 
whisky-puaeh,  manufactured  in  a  certain  wooden  vessel 
KSMDUing  a  rvy  naaU  milk-pail,  which  he  CftUed 


"  Wisdom,"  because  it  "  made**  only  a  few  monfulsaf 
spirits^-though  he  had  the  art  of  replenisWg  it  so 
adroitly,  that  it  had  been  celebrated  for  fifty  years  as 
more  fatal  to  sobriety  than  any  bowl  in  the  parish. 
Having  done  due  honour  to  "  Wisdom,"  they  again 
mounted,  and  proceeded  over  moss  and  moor  to  some 
other  equally  hospitable  master  of  the  pipe.  "  Ah,  me,** 
says  Shortreed,  *^  sic  an  endless  fund  o'  humour  and 
drollery  as  he  then  had  wi*  him  I  Never  ten  yards  but 
we  were  either  laughing  or  roaring  and  singins.  Where- 
ever  we  stopped,  how  brawlie  he  suited  himsel  to  every- 
body 1  He  aye  did  as  the  lave  did ;  never  made  himsel 
the  great  man,  or  took  ony  airs  in  the  company.  Tve 
seen  him  in  a*  moods  in  these  jaunts^  grave  and  gay, 
daft  and  serious,  sober  and  drunk — (this,  howevinr,  even 
in  our  wildest  rambles,  was  but  raM)-^1nti  drank  or 
sober,  he  was  aye  the  gentleman.  He  kx)kit  eatoeseivsly 
heavy  and  stupid  wh<.n  he  was  /stf,  but  he  was  never 
out  o*  guid  humour." 

This  may  be  slightly  touched  with  caricature ; 
but  a  good  caricature  is  always  more  acceptable 
than  a  bad  likeness.  On  this  same  raid.  Sir 
Walter  was  enriched  by  the  gift  of  an  old  Border 
war-horn.  ''  How  great^  he  was  When  he  was  made 
master  o'  that  !*'  quoth  Mr  Shortreed. 

I  believe  it  had  been  found  in  Hermitage  CasUe — and 
one  of  the  doctor's  servants  had  used  it  many  a  day  as 
a  grease-horn  for  his  scythe^  before  they  diseovered  Ua 
history*  When  cleaned  out,  it  was  never  a  hair  the 
worse — the  original  chain,  hoop,  and  mouthpiece  of  steel 
were  ^l  entire,  just  as  you  now  see  them.  Sir  Walter 
carried  it  home  all  the  way  from  Liddesdale  to  Jedburgh, 
slung  about  his  neck  lUce  Johnny  Gilpin's  bottle,  while 
I  was  intrusted  with  an  ancisnt  bndlehi^  whieli  we 
had  likewise  picked  up. 

•*  The  feint  oT  pride— na  pride  had  be    .    .    . 

A  Ung  katl'guily  bang  down  bjr  hie  ride. 

And  a  great  meiUe  knowt-born  to  nmi  en  bad  be.** 

And  meikle  and  sair  we  routed  an*t,  and  *'  botched  and 
blew,  wi*  micht  and  main."  Oh,  what  pleasant  d/kjsi 
And  then  a*  the  nonsense  we  had  cost  us  naething.  We 
never  put  hand  in  pocket  for  a  week  on  end.  ToU-bars 
there  were  none— ^md,  indeed,  I  think  our  haill  charges 
were  a  feed  o*  corn  to  our  horses  in  the  gaogia*  and 
oomin*  at  Riccartoun  HilL 

In  the  summer  vacation  after  his  first  Liddesdale 
expedition,  he  made  a  long  desultory  excuraioa 
into  Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire^  diverging  into 
Forfarshire  with  his  friend  Clerk  ;  halting  a% 
every  hospitable  mansion,  or  etrayiog  among 
kith,  kin,  and  allies,  in  the  easy  manner  then 
common  among  young  Edinburgh  lawyers  and 
students  of  respectable  connexions,  and  not  yet 
wholly  exploded.  Here  Scott  picked  up  much  of 
those  rich  materials  which  he  afterwards  turned 
to  ample  account  in  ^'Waverley"  and  hia  other 
works. 

It  was  now  1794,  and  the  period  which  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  Dundas  Reign  of  Terror.  Mr 
Lockhart  has  judiciously  forborne  any  marked 
exposition  of  Scott's  partisan  feeling  or  eon* 
duct,  at  a  period  of  Edinburgh  history  to  which 
no  Tory  of  honour  or  principle  can  have  much 
pleasure  in  looking  back;  and  It  might  have 
been  better  to  have  omitted  altogether  those 
early  exploits,  which  Scott's  best  friends  blamed 
at  the  time,  and  which  redound  little  in  any 
way  to  hie  credit*  Mr  Lockhart's  account  of  the 
theatrical  row  is,  besides,  partial  and  one-aided  ; 
though  he  may  never  have  had  the  means  of  tee* 
ing  both  sides  in  a  fair  point  of  view«  The  dis- 
turbances which  took  place  in  the  Edinbnr^la 
theatre  originatedi  we  belieySf  in  •  ^uaixel  b*^ 
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tiraen  certain  svaggering  gubaltemi  belonging 
to  the  regiment  then  lying  in  the  Castlej  and 
the  Irith  studenU;  and  the  overbearing  insolence 
of  the  military,  and  afterwarde  of  the  young 
Tories  of  the  Parliament  House^  was  at  least  as 
provoking  to  thejexcited  Irishmen,  glowing  with 
the  first  ardours  of  republican  feeling,  as  the 
proud  and  patriotic  defiance  of  "  Paddy,"  which 
Mr  Lockhart  describes  as  studied  insult  to  the 
boxes,  could  be  to  the  loyal  partisans  of  Dundas 
sad  Things  as  they  were*  The  national  anthem 
bad  been  degraded  into  a  party  tune  ;  and  the 
Irishmen  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  insolent 
order  of  '^  Hats  off !"  as  often  as  the  subalterns 
and  writers  ohose  to  disturb  the  house  by  giv* 
iog  it.  Resistance  and  tumult  were  inevitable. 
One  night,  the  usual  affray  ended  in  a  regular 
preconcerted  skirmish  on  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
with  a  flourish  of  shillelahs  on  both  sides.  Mr 
Lockhart  s  informant,  in  this  transaction,  says — 
"  Walter  was  certainly  our  Coriphsans,  and  signalized 
himself  splendidly  in  thia  desperate  fray :  and  nothing 
ftsed  afterwards  to  afford  him  more  delight  than  drama- 
tizing its  incidenta.  Some  of  the  moat  efRcient  of  oar 
alUea  were  persons  previooaly  unknown  to  him,  and  of 
•eveial  of  these  i»hom  he  had  particularly  obeerved,  he 
never  lost  sight  afterwards.  There  were,  I  believe, 
6aaes  in  which  they  owed  moat  valuable  assistance  in 
life  to  his  recollection  of  the  piayhouse  rote.**  To  this 
hit  part  of  Sir  Alexander's  testimony  I  can  also  add 
mine  {  and  I  am  sure  my  worthy  friend,  Mr  Donald 
McLean,  W.S.,  will  gratefully  oonfirm  it.  When  that 
gentleman  became  candidate  for  some  office  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, about  1822  or  1823,  and  Sir  Walter*B  interest 
wu  reqneated  on  his  behalf—*'  To  be  sure  !**  said  he, 
^  did  not  he  soaod  the  charge  upon  Paddy  ?  Can  I 
erer  foiget  Donald's  *  Sticks^  by  O— t  ?*  ** 

We  fear  that  even  worse  and  more  slender 
lervices  in  the  same  good  cause  of  Toryism  than 
those  of  thia  fiery  Celt,  were  long  held  by  ''  Wal- 
ter's" party,  as  the  fittest  qualification  for  office, 
and  as  the  strongest  plea  for  the  monopoly  of 
all  public  emoluments. 

We  hear  of  nothing  whatever,  in  relation  to 
ficott,  of  the  memorable  trials  of  Muir  and  Ger- 
Tsld ;  but  the  trials  of  Watt  and  Downie,  in  the 
following  year,  seem  to  have  attracted  his  atten- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In  introducing 
to  the  reader  a  letter  from  Scott  to  his  mother's 
half-sister.  Miss  Christian  Rutherford,  a  maiden 
lady  with  whom  he  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence, Mr  Lockhart  gives  an  account  of  Watt's 
trial,  which  is  palpably  erroneous.  We  also 
renture  to  think,  that,  though  Scott's  share  in 
this  affair,  and  his  two  letters  concerning  it,  had 
been  left  to  oblivion,  no  damage  could  have  been 
done  to  his  memory.  Sir  Walter  Scott  died  an 
alarmist ;  but  thia  weakness  might  be  pitied  aa 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  racked  and  overspent 
mind ;  but  it  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  intel- 
lectj  to  find  him,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  de- 
seribingthe  idiotie  scheme  of  Dundas's  traitorous 
•py,  as  most  alarming  to  the  public  security  of 
the  country.  How  horrified  the  worthy  maiden, 
ud,  probably,  the  paiiah  minister,  must  have 
been,  when  the  young  advocate's  awful  epistles 
disturbed  the  repose  of  Ashestiel!  Watt 
(sctuated  by  the  same  zeal  of  loyalty  which 
was  the  boast  of  every  friend  of  the  abuaea 


which  they  baptised  '*  our  gloiions  ooiuititu<« 
tion,"  and,  aeoording  to  his  own  professions^ 
holding  the  seditious  and  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  as  ardent  ab« 
horrence  as  any  Tory  whatever)  tendered  his 
virtuous  services  to  Mr  Dundas--^ and  had 
them  accepted.  He  was,  by  a  mental  combin- 
ation by  no  means  rare,  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
knave;  and  his  few  dupes,  for  we  deny  that 
he  was  ever  countenanced  by  the  Reformers, 
were  greater  fools  than  himself.  He  fell  into  his 
own  snare  and  was  noosed  by  the  Government, 
while  no  man  regretted  his  fate.  His  principal 
dupe,  Downie — whom  Lockhart  describes  '*  as 
one  Downie  a  mechanic,"  but  who  was  in  fact  a 
respectable  goldsmith  in  the  Parliament  Square, 
whose  shop  Scott  must  have  passed  every  day—- 
was  reprieved ;  and  it  is  lamentable  and  revolt- 
ing to  find  Scott  actually  regretting  that  this 
ensnared  dupe  of  the  treacherous  spy  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  the  dire  punishment  of  treason. 
His  business  was  ruined,  his  family  broken  up 
and  dispersed,  but  he  was  mercifully  allowed  by 
Pitt  and  Dundas  to  carry  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders  to  the  grave,  though  in  America—and 
Walter  Scott  regrets  this  act  of  mercy !  How 
much  does  this  little  circumstance,  in  connexion 
with  a  mind  like  Scott's,  tell  of  the  warped 
partisan  and  even  blood-thirsty  feelings  which 
then  pervaded  the  rabid  Tories  of  £<linbttrgh  I 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  these  things  obliterated 
in  every  future  edition  of  this  memoir.  And 
now  a  word  to  Mr  Lockhart.  By  what  possible 
means  has  he  learned  that  Watt's  plan — fostered, 
or  at  least  winked  at,  by  the  Government-^was 
"  supposed  to  be  arranged  in  concert  with  the 
Hardies,  Thelwalls,  HolcrofU,  and  so  forth"-^ 
and  he  might  have  added  "  the  Home  Tookes"  as 
well  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  ever  said  or  sup- 
posed any  such  thing  ?  Who  ever  believed  it 
— anxious  aa  Government  was  that  it  should  be 
believed?  Not  Mr  Lockhart,  we  are  certain.  Yet 
there  is  no  bounds  to  the  credulity  of  yonr 
thorough  partisan.  Scott  seems  actually  to  have 
imagined  that  the  brawls  in  the  theatre  if  ere,  as 
he  says,  *'  found  to  have  formed  a  link  of  the 
chain."  The  Irish  students  whose  heads  he  had 
helped  to  break,  were,  in  short,  the  same  blood- 
thirsty individuals  who,  together  with  Watt, 
were  to  take  the  Castle,  seixe  the  banks,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  loyal  inhabitanta  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Stooks*  (he  writes)  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole^ 
and  the  person  who  supplied  the  money ;  and  our  thea- 
trical disturbances  are  found  to  have  formed  one  link 
of  the  chain.  So,  I  have  no  doubt,  Measrs  Stocks, 
Burk,  &c,  would  have  found  out  a  new  way  ot  paying 
old  debts. 

We  turn,  for  relief,  from  these  transactions  to 
Scott's  military  fanaticism.  The  volunteers 
were  etnbodied ;  and  he  was  seised  with  the  most 
violent  symptoms  of  that  scarlet^fever  which  was 

*  The  uaBDe  ihould,  wa  think,  be  Stocks,  which  Mr 
Lockhart  givea  aa  Stooka  Thia  yotiDf  Iriahinsn,  about* 
the  time  of  the  theatrical  diaturbanees,  fought  a  eucl 
with  an  officer  in  conacqucnoe  of  thtm,  and  waa  weonded* 
He  waa  a  wiU  4lUpnUkaaf  aod  afisrwaids  wsai  to 
Fraaeib 
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the  furious  epidemic  of  the  times  he  has  described 
80  well  in  "  The  Antiquary."  His  lameness  pre- 
vented Scott  from  serving  in  the  foot ;  but  the 
yeomanry  were  raised,  and,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  he  at  last  swung  in  a  saddle — 

<<  With  hii  long  spun  and  labre  so  bright** 
Mr  Lockhart  relates,  that— ^ 
Some  of  Scott's  meet  intimate  friends  at  the  Bar— - 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  entertaining  political  opinions  of 
another  cast — ^were  by  no  means  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  demonstrations  of  his  military  enthusiasm  at 
this  period.    For  example,  one  of  these  gentlemen  thus 
writes  to  another  in  April  1797 : — "  By  the  way,  Scott 
is  become  the  merest  trooper  that  ever  was  begotten 
by  a  drunken  dragoon  on  his  trull  in  a  hay  loft.     Not 
an  idea  crosses  his  mind,  or  a  word  his  lips,  that  has 
not  an  allusion  to  some  d d  instrument  or  evo- 
lution of  the  cavalry—'  Draw  your  swords — by  single 
files  to  the  right  of  front— to  the  left  wheel — charge.' 
After  all,  he  Imows  little  more  about  wheels  and  charges 
than  I  do  about  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  King  of 
Pelew  about  charges  of  homing  on  six  days'  date.     I 
saw  them  charge  on  Leith  Walk  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
can  assure  you  it  was  by  no  means  orderly  proceeded." 
Scott  celebrated  the  embodying  of  the  Edin- 
burgh troop  in  a  chivalrous  lyric,  which  his  bio« 
grapher  has  passed  over,  though  the  strain  is 
found  in  his  works,  and  has  been  greatly  admired. 
Hogg,  indeed,  relates,  in  his  characteristic  man- 
ner,  that,  when  Sir  Walter  first  made  this  piece 
of  what  north  country  folks  call  glorifluckum  be 
sung  to  his  comrades  at  the  mess  table,  one  of 
them — ^Captain  Robinson,  we  think — cried  out, 
*'  That's  but  a  drool  of  a  sang.    Let   us  have 
Donald  MacdonaldT      The  Shepherd's  patri- 
otic lilt  was  given  accordingly,  with  great  glee, 
in  full  chorus,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  who,  at  this  time,  had  small  under- 
standing and  less  value  for  Scott's  high-flown 
assimilation    of    the    sour-milk  troop*   to    the 
knights  of  the  old  romances. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  that  Scott,  in 
an  excursion   to   the    little   watering-place    of 
Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  first  saw  Miss  Carpenter 
or  Charpentier,  whom,  after  a  happy  wooing  not 
long  a-doing,  he  married.  There  is  so  much  gossip, 
and  so  many  floating  and  contradictory  stories 
about  this  affair,  and  the  parentage  of  the  lady, 
that,  although  Mr  Lockhart  has  no  doubt  given 
the  edition  which  he  believes  correct,  we  fear 
he  is  far  from  having  settled  the  question  for 
ever.    Not  to  mention  Hogg's  anecdotes  and  in- 
sinuations-—which  certainly  ought  to  be  noticed, 
as  they  have  obtained  a  great  circulation  both 
at  home  and  in  America,  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  and,  unless  peremptorily  contradicted 
by  authority,  never  be  wholly  disbelieved — ^there 
is  at  this  moment  lying  upon  our  table  a  small 
work,  entitled  "  Anecdotes  of  the  FamUy  Circle," 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Lady  Scott's  early  life,  diametrically 
opposite,  in  many  important  points,  to  that  which 
Mr  Lockhart  has  given ;  and  yet  minute,  circum- 
stantial, and  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  inti- 


mate knowledge  of  the  facts.  For  example,  Mr 
Lockhart  states  that  he  has  never  heard  what 
postthefatherof  Miss  Charpentier — whichgentle- 
man  he  describes  as  "  a  devoted  loyalist" — held 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  We  find  him 
described  here  as  holding  "  the  lucrative  of5ce 
of  provider  of  post-horses  to  the  royal  fanuly." 
We  have  no  desire  to  go  farther  into  this  matter ; 
but  the  book  containing  the  scandal  is  published, 
but  the  other  month,  by  respectable  and  extensive 
dealers,  who,  we  believe,  publish,  among  other 
things,  the  Messrs  Chambers'  widely-circulated 
Journal,  It  is,  therefore,  we  submit,  in  every 
view,  advisable  for  the  biographer,  if  he  would 
not  have  his  silence  misconstrued,  at  once  to 
meet  such  glaring  statements,  and  either  to 
disprove  or  explain  them.  They  will  be  talked 
of.  Nothing  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  con- 
cerned, however  remotely,  can,  or  ought  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  there  is  wisdom  and  manliness  in 
meeting  every  charge. 

Mr  Lockhart  becomes  almost  poetical,  in  de- 
scribing the  personal  charms  of  his  mother-in-law, 
as  she  first  appeared  at  Gilsland.    Her  lovers 
description  is  much  more  sober,  and  probably  as 
correct.     The  love  and  the  proposal  must  both 
have  been    rather    hastier    affairs  than   Miss 
Edgeworth  might  have  approved  ;  yet  the  letter 
which  Scott  addressed  to  his  mother  is  exceed- 
ingly prudent.    Scott  had  by  this  time  been  five 
years  at  the  bar;  his  professional  emoluments  were 
very  slender,  though  they  had  steadily  improved, 
from  £26,  in  the  first  year,  to  above  £144,  in  the 
fifth — of  which,  however,  X50  came  from  his 
father's  office.    Thus  his  prospects  were  not  of 
the  brightest.    His  father  was  now  rendered  unfit 
for  business,  by  ill  health — we  believe  by  paraly- 
sis; and  for  sometime  the  business  of  the  ofilce  had 
been  falling  off.    Scott's  hasty  marriage,  in  short 
»-we  hope  it  is  no  treason  to  say  it — was  the  evi- 
dent result  of  sudden  admiration  of  a  pretty 
and  lively  young  woman,  who  had  an  income  of 
£500  a-year.     He  writes,  however,  like  a  man  of 
sense  and  principle. 

I  have  been  very  explicit  with  her  upon  the  nature  of 
my  expectationa  i  and  she  thinka  ahe  can  accomonodate 
herself  to  the  aitoatton  which  I  ahonld  wiah  her  to  hold 
in  aociety  aa  my  wife^  which,  you  will  eaaily  comprehend, 
I  mean  ahould  neither  be  extravagant  nor  degrading 
Her  fortune,  though  partly  dependent  upon  her  brother, 
who  ia  high  in  office  at  Madras,  la  very  oonaiderabl^-at 
preaent  £600  a-year.  This,  however,  we  muit,  in  loaie 
degree,  regard  aa  precarioua — I  mean  to  the  fall  eitent ; 
and  indeed  when  you  know  her  you  will  not  be  Barpriied 
that  I  regard  this  circumatance  chiefly  because  it  mnoTei 
those  prudential  conaiderationa  which  would  otherwise 
render  our  union  impossible  for  the  present  Betwixt 
her  income  and  my  own  profeaaional  exertions,  I  havt 
lltde  doubt  we  will  he  enabled  to  hold  the  rank  in  society 
which  my  family  and  situation  entitle  me  to  ftU. 

He  also  gives  his  mother  the  most  favourahle 
account  of  the  lady's  temper,  and  of  her  serious 
and  Protestant  principles  of  religion.    To  Miss 


•  The  name  given  to  the  cavalry  by  the  boya  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  their  war-steeds  being  supposed  to  be 
employed  occasionally  in  the  dvic  duty  of  drawing  butter-milk  carts  to  market  The  Ust  aeouT'the-eatuejf  afiain 
with  military,  have,  we  believe,  been  in  consequenoe  of  the  insulting  cry  of  "  SourmUka  !**  raised  as  often  aaasw- 
tary  trooper  appearad  from  the  west,  on  his  way  to  muster,  by  the  impudent  urchins  of  the  Grassmarket  or  the 
High  Street,  who  could  defy  and  hiugh  at  his  nUlaut  chio^  by  escaping  into  one  or  other  of  those  DunaenHtf 
dflUee  impregnable  to  cavaby,  called  wynds  and  doses. 
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Christy  Rutherford^  in  a  sabsequent  letter^  he 
SATS,  after  a  modest  preliminary  flourish:— ^ 

Hem !  Ham !  It  mutt  come  out  at  onoe— I  am  in  a 
jtrj  ftir  way  of  being  married  to  a  rery  amiable  young 
woman,  with  whom  I  formed  an  attachment  in  the  courm 
of  my  toar.     She  was  horn  in  Ffance — her  parenlt  were 

qf  Eagliek  extraeiion-^Ae  name  Carpenter 

Misa  Carpenter  is  of  age ;  but,  as  she  iiss  under  great 
ohligations  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who  was  her 
guanlian,  she  cannot  take  a  step  of  such  importance 
without  hia  consent— and  I  daily  expect  his  final  answer 
apon  the  auhject.  Her  fortune  is  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  an  only  and  yery  affectionate  brother. 
Be  ia  Commercial  Besident  at  Salem  in  India,  and  has 
Kttled  upon  her  an  annuity  of  £500.      .... 

I  may  giye  you  a  hint  that  there  is  no  romance  in  her 
compoeition ;  and  that,  though  bom  in  France,  she  has 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  Englishwoman,  and 
doea  not  like  to  he  thought  otherwise.  A  yery  slight 
tinge  in  her  pronunciation  is  all  which  marks  the 
foreigner.  She  is  at  present  at  Carlisle,  where  I  shall 
join  her  as  soon  as  our  arrangements  are  finally  made. 
•  She  is  not  a  heanty,  by  any  means ; 

bat  her  person  and  face  are  yery  engaging.  She  is  a 
hranette— Jier  manners  are  liyely,  but,  when  necessary, 
die  can  be  yery  serious.  She  was  baptized  and  educated 
a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr  Lfockhart  has  seen  fit  to  publish  fully  as 
many  of  the  young  lady's  letters  as  were  neces- 
sary; but  not  one  of  Scott's  to  her,  which  the  world 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  receive.    Miss 
Carpenter's  letters  display  an  innocent  if  some- 
what frivolous  mind,  and  a  character  not  difficult 
to  attach.  According  to  the  legend  in  the  "Family 
Circle,"  alluded  to  above,  the  young  lady  had  been 
sent  to  Cumberland  to  take  her  out  of  the  way 
of  some  dangerous  young  admirer,  to  whom  she 
had  become  attached,  and  whose  addresses  the 
Marquis   of  Downshire  disapproved.    There  is 
an  age  at  which  some  young  ladies  change  their 
loves  as  easily  as  they  do  their  sashes  ;  and  Miss 
Carpenter  was  probably  indebted  to  her  stars 
that,  at  this  epoch,  she  fell  in  with  Scott.    One 
specimen   of  Miss  Carpenter's  love-letters  we 
^all  give  ;  and  we  think  it  far  the  best  of  the 
series,  though  even  in  it  our  object  is  to  shew 
Scott's  imagination  reflected  in  his  mistress's 

pages. 

■^  Yon  have  made  me  very  iriete  all  day.  Pray  neyer 
more  complain  of  being  poor.  Are  you  not  ten  times 
richer  than  I  am  ?  Depend  on  yourself  and  your  pro- 
ftssion.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise  very  high,  and  be 
a  gremi  rieh  auin,  but  we  shall  look  down  to  be  contented 
with  our  lot,  and  banish  all  disagreeable  thoughts.  We 
shall  do  very  welL  I  am  yery  sorry  to  hear  you  have 
nch  a  had  head.  I  hope  I  shall  nurse  away  all  your 
achea  I  think  you  write  too  much.  When  I  am  misirets 
I  shall  not  allow  it.  How  very  angry  I  should  be  with 
you  if  yon  were  to  part  with  Lenore.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieye  I  should  think  it  an  unneceseitry  expenee  where  your 
health  and  pleasure  can  be  coucemed  ?  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  don't  give  up  the 
ciTatry,  as  I  Iots  anything  that  is  ttylith.  Don't  forget 
to  find  a  stand  for  the  old  carriage,  as  I  shall  like  to  keep 
it,  in  case  we  should  have  to  go  any  journey  ;  it  is  so 
BQCh  more  conyenieut  than  the  post-chaises,  and  will  do 
yery  well  till  we  can  keep  our  carriage.  What  an  idea 
ef  yours  was  that  to  mention  where  you  wish  to  have 
yiur  honet  laid  I  If  you  were  married,  1  should  think 
yea  woe  tirsd  of  me.  A  very  pretty  compliment  brfore 
marriage*  I  hope  sincerely  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
that  day. 

At  Christmas,  they  married,  certainly  upon  a 
▼ery  slender  acquaintance ;  but,  probably,  with 


a  fair  and  inoreasable  stock  of  mutual  regard. 
They  settled  in  Edinburgh,  "  in  a  house  of  their 
own ;"  and  Mrs  Scott  was,  we  apprehend,  quite 
as  well  received  as,  in  those  primitive  days,  any 
lady  could  expect  to  be,  who,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  carpet  and  dear-baried  grate, 
sat  in  her  drawing-room  every  day  in  the  week  ; 
who  was  "  passionately  fond"  of  the  theatre ;  and 
who,  above  all,  was  a  foreigner  in  look,  manners, 
dress,  and  accent.  We  have  heard  of  a  worthy 
Scotch  lady  who,  when,  in  a  similar  case,  pushed 
to  specify  the  cause  of  a  feeling  which  amounted 
to  an  unreasonable  dislike,  replied — "  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  wi'  her ;  but  she  is  no  just  like  here- 
awa  folk."  If  Mrs  Walter  Scott  was,  by  the 
majority  of  the  gentry  of  Edinburgh,  considered 
"  no  just  like  hereawa  folk,"  she  found  a  kind  weL 
come  from  the  immediate  circle  of  her  husband's 
relatives  and  professional  young  friends,  and 
also  in  his  jovial  companions  of  the  Light  Horse. 

The  officers  of  the  Light  Horse  established  a  club 
among  themselyes,  soppiag  once  a-week  at  each  other*s 
houses  in  rotation.  The  young  lady  thus  found  two 
somewhat  different,  hut  both  highly  agreeable,  circles 
ready  to  receive  her  with  cordial  kindness;  and  the  even* 
ing  hours  passed  in  a  round  of  innocent  gaiety,  all  the 
arraagements  being  conducted  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
fashion,  suitable  to  young  people  whose  days  were  mostly 
laborious,  and  very  few  of  their  purses  heavy. 

In  the  following  summer,  Scott  established 
himself  in  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  which  he  con. 
tinned  to  occupy  for  several  years,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Court.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  families  of  Melville  and  Buccleugh — a 
connexion  which,  together  with  his  glowing  and 
approved  loyalty,  and  yeoman's  service  in  the 
theatre,  and  in  quelling  divers  Radical  mobs  by 
dint  of  his  baton,  had,  we  apprehend,  fully  asmuch 
influence  in  his  subsequently  obtainingthe  sheriff- 
ship- of  the  Forest,  as  his  great  personal  and  pio- 
fessional  merits,  and  the  claims  of  his  awaken- 
ing genius. 

Monk  Lewis  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame;  and  an  invitation  from  him  to  contri. 
bute  to  '*  The  Tales  of  Wonder,"  filled  Scott 
with  elation  and  delight.  He  told  Allan  Cun. 
ninghara,  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  he  never 
felt  such  elation  as  when  the  first  live  poet  that 
he  had  ever  seen — since,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
beheld  Burns — ^invited  him,  the  future  bard  of 
"  Marmion,"  to  dine  at  his  hotel. 

Next  spring,  he  visited  London  with  his  wife ; 
and  through  Lewis  saw  such  literary  society  as 
the  latter  frequented.  The  publication  of  his 
translation  of  "  Goetz  von  Berlichengen"  had 
harbingered  his  approach  to  these  circles.  For  the 
copy-right  he  received  twenty-five  guineas — ^he 
who  afterwards  could  write  for  fifty  pounds  in  a 
long  morning. 

While  Scott  was  in  London  he  lost  his  father ; 
but  not  till  death  had  become  a  blessing.  Mr 
Lockhart  relates— 

When  the  first  *<  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate*'  appeared, 
a  near  relation  of  the  family  said  to  me— ^  I  had  been 
out  of  Scotland  for  some  time^  and  did  not  know  of  my 
good  Mend's  illness,  until  I  reached  Edinbnif h,  a  ftw 
mpnths  beibre  his  deaths    Walter  canied  me  to  visit  himif 
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mA  warntd  m»  that  I  riionld  im  a  ffrmt  changa.  I  lav 
tha  Terx  nana  that  is  hara  paintad  of  tha  aldar  CroflU 
angTy*t  alckroooc—not  a  featnrf  different.— poor  Anne 
Scott,  tha  gentlest  of  creatures,  was  treated  by  tha/retful 
patient  precisely  lilce  this  niece.** 

I  hare  lived  to  see  [says  Lockhart]  tha  cartain  rlae 
and  ftU  onoa  mora  on  a  like  scene.** 

It  waa  now  that  Scott,  in  good  earnest,  eet 
about  laying  deep  and  broad  the  found  at  ione  of 
Ilia  fame.  Hit  ballade  of"  Glenfinlaa/'  "  The  Eve 
of  8t  John,"  and  "  The  Grey  Brother,"  were 
written ;  and  he  at  once  took  hia  true  place  among 
the  immortala.  By  this  time,  the  materials 
of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  were  nearly  col- 
lected;  for  in  John  Leyden  he  had  found  a 
potent  auxiliary,  to  whom  his  obligations  have, 
we  think,  never  yet  been  adequately  appreciated. 
Mr  Lockhart  means,  we  presume,  to  be  just,  if 
not  complimentary,  to  Leyden,  '*  this  poor 
student;"  who  was,  however,  quite  as  rich  a 
student  as  are  one  half  of  all  the  Scottish  students 
of  divinity  of  his  time,  or  of  this  time.  We  also 
venture  to  think  that  Leyden's  obligations  to 
the  patronage  of  Scott  are  either  altogether  mis. 
understood  by  Mr  Lockhart,  or  marvellously 
overrated.  What  Mr  Lockhart  terms  "  these 
new  friendships"  of  Leyden's  might  have  done 
bis  heart  and  his  intellect  much  good;  but  they 
made  no  change  whatever  on  his  views  or  posi. 
tion.  Mr  Lockhart  must  have  been  very  in- 
adequately informed  about  the  person  be  so 
strangely  describes.  As  a  literary-  character, 
Leyden  was,  in  point  of  fact,  on  their  first 
acquaintance,  more  distinguished  in  Edinburgh 
than  Scott,  He  was  the  right  arm  of  Con- 
stable, and  the  subsequent  manager  of  the 
chief  periodical  then  published  in  Scotland.  He 
was  on  the  eve  «of  being  licensed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Kirk,  which  in  1800  he  became ;  and  he 
had  lived  for  three  or  four  years  before  be 
could  have  known  Scott,  in  the  family  of  Mr 
Campbell  of  Fairfield,  as  the  tutor  of  his  sons, 
and  been  introduced  to  Lady  Charlotte  Camp, 
bell  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon — what  honours 
these  were  then  1 — and  to  whatever  of  fair  and 
gay  the  northern  metropolis  boasted^  that  could 
latter  a  young  poet's  vanity,  or  stimulate  his 
ambition. 

He  had  lived  in*intimate  intercourse  with  the 
blue  coterie  of  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  and  he  was 
the  familiar  friend  and  guest  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown 
and  his  amiable  sisters.  Among  his  associates  were 
Thomas  Campbell ;  and,  if  the  learned  professors 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrew's  may  be  deemed 
good  society,  then  he  enjoyed  it  to  satiety  during 
his  attendance  there  with  his  pupils.  We  have, 
indeed,  seldom  seen  so  many  inaccuracies  in  one 
paragraph  as  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
view — meaning  all  the  while  to  be  graciously 
oondescending,  and  a  little  humorous  withal — 
has  crowded  together  respecting  the  true  cha. 
racter,  or  at  least  the  manners  and  position  of 
John  Leyden.  The  scene  of  ibe  following  re- 
fnarks  is  Constable's  shop,  into  which  Heber 
often  dived,  to  glean  materials  for  the  Border 
Minstreby — that  work  whioh,  in  its  present  fonn^ 
Sootlaiid  owes  almost  as  much  to  Leyden  as  to 


Scott.  It  is  said  that  Heber,  attracted  by  volnmet 
of  antiquarian  lore,  frequented  this  place— 

And  obserted  with  soma  curiosity  the  barbarous  aspect 
and  f  estares  of  another  daily  visitant,  who  came  not  to 
purchase  evidently,  but  to  pora  over  the  more  recondite 
articles  of  the  collection — often  balanced  for  boars  on  a 
ladder  with  a  folio  in  his  hand,  like  Dominie  Sampson. 
The  Enf  llsh  virtuoso  was  on  tha  look-out  for  any  books 
or  M8S.  that  might  be  of  use  to  the  editor  of  the  pro- 
jected  **  Minstrelsy,**  and  some  casnal  colloquy  led  to  the 
discovery  that  this  unshorn  strnn^r  was,  amldat  tha 
endless  labyrinth  of  his  lore,  a  master  of  lef^end   and 

tradition an  enthusiastic  collector  and  most  skilful  ex. 

poonder  of  these  very  Border  ballads  In  particular.  Scott 
heard  with  much  interest  Heber*s  account  of  hia  odd 
acquaintance,  and  found,  when  introdooed,  tha  person 
whose  initials,  affixed  to  a  series  of  pieces  in  verse,  chiefly 
translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  northern  Ian- 
guages,  scattered,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
over  the  pages  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Magazine,**  had  often 
much  excited  his  curiosity,  aa  various  indicationa  pointed 
out  the  Scotch  Border  for  the  native  district  of  tliia  nn* 
known  «•  J.  L." 

These  new  friendships  led  to  a  great  change  In  Ley. 
den*s  position,  purposes,  and  prospects.  He  was  preamtly 
received  into  the  best  society  of  Edinburgh,  where  hia 
strange,  wild  uncouthness  of  demeanour  doea  not  aeem  to 
have  at  aU  interfered  with  the  general  appreciation  of 
his  genius,  his  gigantic  endowments,  and  really  amiable 
virtues. 

Who,  we  beg  to  know,  that  ever  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance,  could,  in  this  **  nnshorn  stranger," 
"  balanced  for  hours  on  a  ladder  like  Dominie 
Sampson" — ^this  person  of  "  wild  and  uncouth 
demeanour" — recognise  John  Leyden  ?  and, 
in  him,  a  person  whose  '*  position,  prospects^ 
and  purposes"  all  underwent  an  extraordinary 
revolution,  in  consequence  of  "  these  new  friend- 
ships ?"  Mr  Lockhart  labours  here  under  gross 
misconception.  With  more  than  the  talents 
and  ardour  for  knowledge  which  he  has  ascribed 
to  this  prematurely-lost  and  deeply-regretted 
individual,  we  will  aver  that  if  any  man  with 
the  manners,  appearance,  and  feelings  of  a  gentle^ 
man,  was  then  to  be  found  among  the  native  Bor- 
derers, John  Leyden  was  one.  Many  persons  in 
Scotland  must  remember  him  well — and  to  those 
we  appeal.  We  can  assure  Sir  Walter's  biographer 
that  this  uncouth  personage  was  an  exceeding*]/ 
gentlemanly -looking  scholar ;  some  years  young- 
er than  Scott ;  always  well,  or  at  least  neatly 
dressed ;  and  never  abroad  in  '^  corduroy  drinking' 
breeches,"  nor  "  portentous"  woollen  night^sapa. 
His  tones  might,  indeed,  in  his  fits  of  enthusiasm, 
become  a  little  more  obstreperous  than  the  whis- 
pers of  a  modern  English  drawing-room — and 
small  etiquettes  he  despised ;  but  he  was  anything* 
but  the  grotesque  and  uncouth-looking  learned 
monster  which  he  is  here  pictured.  Mr  Lock- 
hart ^as  contrived  to  mould  a  handsome  youth- 
ful Hercules  out  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  early 
manhood — ^at  which  season^  '*  a  lady  of  high  rank 
said,  'Walter  Scott  was  a  comely  creature.' "  We 
once  heard  a  fiddler,  in  a  patronizing  tone,  call 
him  ''.that  good  creature  Scott;" — ^but  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  ordinary  spectators  to 
find  an  Apollo  in  Leyden,  who  is  painted  as  m 
half-civilised  satyr,  or  wild  man  of  the  moors* 
The  pecuniary  debt  of  Leyden  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott>  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  former, 
in  leaving  England  for  India,  writes:*-'*  Hy 
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msMf  cosotrns  I  ihall  consider  you  as  tmstee 
of;  and  all  remittanees^  as  weU  as  dividends 
from  LoagmaOy  will  be  to  your  dirootion.  These^ 
Ihope^  weshall  soon  be  able  to  adjust  very  accn- 
ratsiy.  Money  may  be  paid,  but  kindness  never." 

Leyden  was  oertainly  well  entitled  to  bis  own 
•hare  of  wbatever  tbe  Border  Minstrelsy^  for 
vhich  he  had  laboured  so  bard,  might  produce^ 
whiek  we  aeeidentally  learn  was  jC600.  At  his 
lamented  and  premature  deaths  he  left  not  only 
fofficient  funds  to  pay  all  his  just  debts^  but  to 
form  a  little  independenee  for  his  aged  parents. 
Of  Lefden's  relatives,  Soottwas  the  Irind  friend ; 
but  the  world  was  not  aware  till  now  that  he  lies 
ander  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to  Sir  Walter, 
vhich,  if  not  explicitly  stated,  is  certainly  left  to 
be  inferred  from  Mr  Lockhart's  vague  statements. 

By  this  time^  James  Ballantyne,  who  had  for 
nrne  years  conducted  a  newspaper  in  Kelso, 
fettled  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  luggestion  of  Scott, 
as  aprinter,  and  produced  the  well-known  editions 
of  "  The  Border  Press."  The  "  Minstrelsy"  had 
•ppeared,  well  heralded ;  and  Scott  had  added 
to  his  memorable  friends  and  acquaintances,  Mr 
£1119,  Miss  Seward,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
and  that  Lady  Ann  Hamilton  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cates his  ballad  of  "  Cadzow  Castle,"  and  who 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  honour,  for  her 
heroic  fidelity  to  her  unfortunate  mistress.  Queen 
Caroline.  The  *^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was 
next  commenced ;  and  had  well-nigh  been  stran- 
gled in  the  birth,  by  the  coldness  of  his  fastidious 
friends,  Erskine  and  Cranstoun.  Happily  he 
won  learned  to  have  more  confidence  in  himself. 

But  this  article,  like  the  volume,  begins  to 
drag ;  and  we  pass  at  once  to  what  remains  of  in- 
terest  in  its  comprehensive  contents. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1803  that  Scott  first 
»aw  Wordsworth  :^ 

Mr  and  Misg  Wordiwortb  bad  jost  completed  that  tour 
ia  the  Highlands  of  which  so  many  incidents  have  since 
been  immortalized,  both  in  the  poet*8  vene  and  in  the 
btrdlj  lea  poetical  proee  of  hii  eister*!  Diary.  On  the 
■otniof  of  tbe  1 7th  Septembery  hafing  left  their  carriage 
at  Roeslyn,  they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lasswade, 
tad  arrived  there  before  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  had  risen. 
**We  were  received,**  Mr  Wordsworth  has  told  me, 
''with  that  frank  cordiality  which,  under  whatever  cir- 
iwnstittcei  I  aflerwarde  met  bim,  always  marked  bis 
Bttanen;  and,  iadeedi  I  found  him  then  in  every 
rsipcct— except,  perhaps,  that  bis  animal  spirits  were 
aomewbat  higher — precisely  the  same  man  that  you 
hew  him  in  later  life;  the  same  lively,  entertaining 
eoovmation,  full  of  anecdote^  and  averse  from  disqui- 
lition;  the  same  mMUfeeted  modesty  about  himself;  the 
Mae  cheerful  sad  benevolent  nnd  hopefal  views  of  man 
aad  ibe  world.  He  partly  read  and  partly  recited,  some* 
times  in  an  enthusiastic  style  of  chant,  the  first  foar 
caatoe  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and  the  novelty 
ef  the  nanners,  the  clear  plotnreeque  deseriptions,  and 
tbe  euy  flowing  easify  of  mneh  of  the  veisei  greatly 
4eli|hted  me.'* 

After  this  he  walked  with  the  tourists  to  Boeslyn,  and 
premised  to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  Melrose, 

He  met  then  at  Meboae  on  the  19th,  and  escorted 
tbcm  throofb  the  Abbey,  polnUng  ant  all  ito  beauties 
and  poarinf  otit  his  rich  stores  of  history  and  tradition. 
They  then  dined  and  spent  the  evening  together  at  the 
inn ;  bnt  Mies  Wordsworth  observed  that  there  was  some 
diffieolty  abont  amnglng  matters  for  the  night,  <<  the 
isndhidy  veMng  to  eettle  anything  until  she  bad  aeoer. 


tatned  from  tbe  Sheriff  himulf  that  be  had  no  objeetlott 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  WiUUmJ*^  Soott  was 
tbue  far  on  his  way  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Jedburgh,  in 
his  capacity  of  Sheriff,  and  there  his  new  friends  agaiU 
joined  him ;  but  be  begged  that  they  would  not  enter 
the  court  I  ^*  for,*'  said  he,  "  I  really  would  not  like  you 
to  see  tbe  sort  of  figure  1  cut  there.**  They  did  see  him 
caenally,  however,  in  his  cocked  bat  and  sword,  marching 
in  the  Judge's  procession  to  the  sound  of  one  cracked 
trumpet,  ami  were  then  not  surprised  that  he  should  have 
been  a  little  ashamed  of  the  whole  ceremonial.  He  in* 
troduced  to  them  hia  friend  William'  Laidlaw,  who  was 
attending  the  court  as  a  jorymnn,  and  who^  having  read 
some  of  Wordsworth's  verses  in  a  newspaper,  was  ex* 
ceedingly  anxious  to  be  of  the  party,  when  they  explored 
at  leisure,  all  the  law*business  being  over,  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Jed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Femie* 
herst,  the  original  faetneea  of  the  noble  family  of  Lothian. 

m  t  •  9  *  • 

Prom  Hawick,  where  they  spent  the  night,  he 
led  them  next  morning  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from 
which  they  could  see  a  wide  range  of  the  Border  monn* 
tains,  Huberslaw,  the  Carter,  and  the  Cbeviou  i  and 
lamented  that  neither  their  engagements  nor  his  own 
would  permit  them  to  make  at  this  time  an  excursion 
into  the  wilder  glens  of  Liddeedale,  ^  where,"  said  he^ 
*<  I  have  strolled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  I  may  say  I 
have  a  home  in  every  iarm-house."  *<  And,  indeed,** 
adds  Mr  Wordsworth,  "  wherever  we  went  with  him,  be 
seemed  to  know  everybody,  and  everybody  to  know  and 
like  him.^'  Here  they  parted — the  Wordsworths  to 
pursue  their  journey  homeward  by  Eskdale— -he  to  re- 
turn to  Lasswade Scott  spoke  of 

his  profession  as  if  he  had  already  given  up  almost  all 
hope  of  rising  by  it;  and  some  allusion  being  made  to  its 
profits,  observed  that  *'  he  was  sure  he  could,  if  he  chose, 
get  more  money  than  he  should  ever  wish  to  have  from 
the  booksellers." 

On  reaching  his  home — then  the  cottage  which 

afterwards  became  De  Quincey's  abode — Words. 

worth  wrote  an  account  of  their  journey,  after 

parting  with  their  new  friend  : — 

We  reached  our  little  cottaf^e  in  Jiigh  spirits,  and 
thankful  to  God  for  all  his  bounties.  My  wife  and  ohild 
were  both  well,  and,  as  I  need  not  say,  we  had  all  of  ua 

a  happy  meeting. We  paaaed  Branx« 

holme — your  Branxholme,  we  supposcKi — about  four 
miles  on  this  side  of  Hawickr  It  -looks  better  in  yous 
poem  than  in  its  present  realities.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, is  delightful,  and  makes  amends  for  an  ordinary 
mansion.  The  whole  of  the  Teviot  and  the  pastonU 
steeps  about  Mosspaul  pleased  us  exceedingly.  The 
Esk  below  Langholm  is  a  delicious  river,  and  we  saw 
it  to  great  advantage.  We  did  not  omit  noticing  ^ohn^ 
nie  Annstrong's  keep ;  but  his  hanging  place,  to  our 
great  regret,  we  missed.  We  were,  indeed,  most  truly 
sorry  t^t  we  oould  not  have  you  along  with  us  into 
Westmoreland.  The  country  was  in  its  full  glory<>— the 
verdure  of  the  valleys,  in  which  we  are  so  much  supe* 
rior  to  you  in  Scotland,  but  little  tarnished  by  the  wea* 
ther,  and  the  trees  putting  on  their  most  beautiful  looks. 
My  sister  was  quite  enchanted,  and  we  often  said  to 
each  other, ''  What  a  pity  Mr  Seott  is  not  with  us  !'*  • . « 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Coleridge  and  Southey 
at  Keswick  last  Sunday.  Southey,  whom  I  never  saw 
much  of  before,  I  liked  muoh  :  he  is  very  pleasant  in 
his  manner,  and  a  nnau  of  great  reading  in  old  books, 
poetry,  obronicles,  memoirs,  &c.  &o.,  particularly  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese. 

l*he  Etterick  Shepherd  comes  next  upon  tbo 
carpet;  and  we  do  not  think  he  Is  too  kindly 
treated^  though  Mr  Lockhart  has  wisely  dropped 
the  indignant-  tone  he  at  one  time  assumed  in 
relation  to  a  man  whom  he  ought  to  have  under* 
stood  too  thoroughly  to  indulge  in  anger  against 
him.  The  following  story,  like  many  of  those 
in  this  volume,  has  often  been  told  and  even  pub« 
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liflhed  before*  but  it  is  neceesary  to  repeat  it,  in 
order  to  introduce  James's  anecdotes : — 

The  next  time  that  Hogg*s  burnen  carried  him  to 
Edinburgh,  he  waited  upon  Scott,  who  inrited  him  to 
dinner  in  Castle  Street,  in  company  with  William  Laid- 
law,  who  happened  alto  to  be  in  town,  and  lome  other 
admirers  of  the  rustic  genius.  When  Hogg  entered  the 
drawingroom,  Mrs  Scott,  being  at  the  time  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  mras  reclining  on  a  soiiu  The  Shepherd, 
after  being  presented,  and  making  his  best  bow,  forthwith 
took  possession  of  another  sofa  placed  opposite  to  hers, 
and  stretched  himself  thereupon  at  ail  his  length ;  for,  as 
he  said  afterward^  <*  I  thought  I  could  never  do  wrong 
to  copy  the  lady  of  the  house.'*  As  his  dress  at  this 
period  was  precisely  that  in  which  any  ordinary  herds- 
man attends  cattle  to  the  market,  and  as  his  hands,  more- 
orer,  bore  most  legible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing, 
the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  observe  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity the  novel  usage  to  which  her  chintz  was  exposed. 

The  Shepherd,  however,  remarked  nothing  of  all  this 

dined  heartily  and  drank  freely,  and,  by  jest,  anecdote, 
and  song,  afforded  plentiful  merriment  to  the  more  civil- 
ized part  of  the  company.  An  the  liquor  operated,  his 
fiimiliarity  increased  and  strengthened ;  from  «Mr  Scott,*' 
he  advanced  to  <'  Sherra,**  and  thence  to  "  Scott," 
"  Walter,"  and  ««  Wattie"— until,  at  supper,  he  fairly 
convulsed  the  whole  party  by  addressing  Mrs  Scott  as 
«*  Charlotte." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Hogg  wrote — 
I  am  afraid  that  I  was  at  least  half-eeas  orer  the  niffht 
I  was  with  you,  for  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  recollect ^^t 
passed  when  it  was  late ;  and  there  being  certainly  a 
small  vacuum  in  my  brain,  which,  when  empty,  ia  quite 
empty,  but  is  sometimes  supplied  with  a  small  distillation 
of  intellectual  matter — this  must  have  been  empty  that 
night,  or  it  never  could  have  been  taken  poesession  of  by 
the  fumes  of  the  liquor  so  easily.  If  I  was  in  the  state 
in  which  I  suspect  that  I  was,  I  must  have  spoke  a  very 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  for  which  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons.  I  have  the  consolation,  however,  of  remem- 
bering that  Mrs  Scott  kept  in  company  all  or  most  of 
the  time,  which  she  certainly  could  not  have  done  had 
I  been  very  rude.  I  remember,  too,  of  the  filial  injunc- 
tion you  gave  at  parting,  cautioning  me  against  be- 
ing ensnared  by  the  loose  women  in  town.  I  am  sure 
I  had  not  reaaon  enough  left  at  that  time  to  express 
either  the  half  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  hint,  or  the 
utter  abhorrence  I  inherit  at  those  seminaries  of  lewd- 


James  was  an  exceeding  admirer  of  Lady  Scott, 
whom  her  husband  had  described  to  him  as  "  as 
brown  as  a  blackberry,"  but  whom  when  he  first 
saw  her  he  found  divine.  His  description,  which 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Mr  Lockhart's  filial 
and  decorous  pages,  is  graphic  and  diverting : — 

I  found  her  quite  alRible^  and  she  spoke  English  very 
well,  save  that  she  put  always  the  d  for  the  th,  and  left 
the  aspiration  of  the  h  out  altogether.  She  called  me 
all  her  life  Mr  Og.  I  understood  perfectly  well  what  she 
said,  but,  for  many  years,  I  could  not  make  her  under- 
stand what  I  said ;  she  had  frequently  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion from  her  husband,  and  I  must  say  this  of  Lady 
Scott,  though  it  was  well  known  how  jealous  she  was  of 
the  rank  of  Sir  Walter's  visiters,  yet  I  was  all  my  life 
received  with  the  same  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  a  rela- 
tion or  one  of  the  Aimily,  although  one  of  his  most 
homely  daily  anociates.  But  there  were  many  others, 
both  poets,  and  play-actors^  whom  she  received  with  no 
very  pleasant  countenance.  Jeffrey  and  his  satellites  she 
could  not  endure ;  and  there  was  none  whom  she  disliked 
more  than  Brougham,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  but 
Ihave  heard  her  misca'  him  terribly,  as  well  bm  **  dai 
My  Jeffrey.'** 

Hogg  never  could  divest  himself  of  the  belief 
that  Soott  was  a  little  jealous  of  the  extra- 


ordinary genius  of  the  author  of  '^  Bonny 
Kilmeny,"  and  «  The  Witch  of  Fife,**  &c 
&C. ;  nor  could  he  comprehend  the  chnrlishnsiB 
which  made  Sir  Walter  always  decline  being 
his  editor.  Neither  would  Sir  Walter  sane 
tion  James's  scheme  '^  of  trusting  an  edition  of 
my  prose  tales,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  Lockharti 
editing."  This  was  in  Sir  Walter's  last  sad 
days;  and  when  he  was  bowed  down  in  body, 
and  sorrowfully  bruised  in  mind.  '^  The  Whig 
ascendancy  in  the  British  Cabinet,  killed  Sir 
Walter,"  says  Hogg ;  and  perhaps  so  slight  a 
thing  might  add  to  his  private  griefs  and  morti- 
fications, though  no  man,  save,  perhaps,  a  fallen 
minister,  ever  yet  died  of  a  government.  Their 
last  interview  took  place  in  Yarrow,  and  on  the 
wayside,  where  Sir  Walter  had  made  a  tryti 
with  the  Shepherd,  as  he  passed  from  DrumLuirig 
I  to  Abbotsford.  The  last  interview  between  tvo 
persons,  each  in  his  own  way  so  remarkablei 
is  described  by  Hogg  with  true  feeling. 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  his  lovsd  and  honoured  face, 
was  at  the  little  inn  on  my  own  farm,  in  the  autnma  of 
1830.  I  waited  at  the  inn,  and  handed  him  oat  of  tkt 
carriage.  His  daughter  was  with  him,  but  we  left  her 
at  the  inn,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  way  as  far  u 
Mountbenger-Bum.  He  then  walked  rery  ill  indeed, 
for  the  weak  limb  had  become  almost  completely  uaeloi, 
but  he  leaned  on  my  shoulder  all  the  way,  and  did  ow 
the  honour  of  saying  that  he  never  leaned  on  a  firmer  or 
a  surer. 

We  talked  of  many  things,  past,  present,  and  to  oom^ 
but  both  his  memory  and  onwaid  calculation  appeared  to 
me  then  to  be  considerably  decayed.  I  caimot  tell  whit 
it  was,  but  there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  di»> 
tressed  me.  He  often  changed  the  subject  very  abruptly, 
and  never  laughed.  He  expressed  the  deepest  concern 
for  my  welfare  and  success  in  life,  more  than  I  had  ever 
heard  him  do  before,  and  all  mixtd  with  sorrow  for  my 
worldly  misfortunes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  own 
were  then  preying  on  hb  vitals. 

With  deep  reluctance  we  turn  from  this  fasci- 
nating record,  of  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  portion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
existence^those  years,  lying  between  tbe 
child  on  the  braes  of  Sandy-Knowe,  and  the 
man  entering  on  that  triumphant  and  match- 
less literary  career,  upon  which  he  is  about  to 
start  as  the  book  closes.  From  the  forthcoming 
volumes,  and  especially  from  the  concluding 
one,  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion ;  but  what  remains  that  can  at  aU  approach 
his  own  reminiscences,  and  Lockhart's  narrative 
of  his  childhood,  and  of  his  school-day  life, 
and  of  those  years  of  romantic  and  adventur- 
ous youth,  before  the  spirit  of  the  world  had 
breathed  upon  the  freshness  of  the  heart.  The 
period  of  this  precious  volume  was  the  era  of 
those  young  hopes,  which,  in  their  flattering  pro- 
mise, far  surpassed  the  realizations  of  his  most 
aspiring  dreams — ^the  season  of  his  loves,  and  of 
whatever  was  most  vital  and  endearing  in  his 
friendships ;  it  also  chronicles  those  long  years  of 
busy  days  and  studious  nights,  in  which,  in  Mr 
Shortreed's  homely  and  emphatic  phrase,  ''  he 
wae  makin'  himeel" 
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NEIGHBOUR  GRAY  AND  HER  DAUGHTER, 


Amovo  the  vestiges  of  Papistry  still  percept- 
ible in  England^  is  the  dedication  of  every  town 
and  Tillage  to  some  patron  saint.  This  latent 
influence  of  a  *' creed  outworn/'  assumes,  how- 
ever, a  Tery  harmless  shape ;  even  that  of  fixing 
the  epochs  of  fairs  and  feasts — of  fairs  which 
tend  to  the  annual  or  bi-annual  recreation  of 
oar  towns^  and  of  feasts  which  serve  to  gather 
together^  once  a  year,  the  scattered  tribes  of 
our  villages.  Neither  France  nor  Belgium  is 
more  punctilious  in  keeping  up  the  fitts^  dueat- 
969,  and  hermesset  of  Its  hamlets  and  villages, 
than  the  northern  districts  of  England ! 

It  was  at  Falkstone  Feast  that  the  simple 
heart  of  Mary  Gray  became  very  unexpectedly 
exposed  to  the  seductions  of  a  London  suitor. 
Falkstone  is  a  pretty  village  on  the  confines  of 
Nottiaghamshire^  which,  every  November — just 
as  its  soil  becomes  glutinized  into  the  consistency 
of  pitch,  and  the  little  brook  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed swellB  so  as  to  render  the  lower  grounds 
impassable — ^rewards  itself  for  the  arrival  of  win- 
ter and  typhus  fever,  by  celebrating  its  annual 
feast,  dedicated^  in  the  olden  time,  as  well  as 
its  parish  church,  to  the  cloak-rending  saint,  St 
Martin;  and  solemnized,  in  latter  times,  with 
considerable  slaughter  of  fatted  calves,  and  a 
masBacre  of  half  the  fowls  and  turkeys  of  the 
barnyards  of  the  neighbourhood.      Every  11th 
of  November  down  come  flitches  and  hams  from 
housewifely  chimneys ;  barrels  of  strong  beer  are 
broached  in  the  richer  farms ;  long-hoarded  and 
loog-bearded  bottles  of  currant  or  cowslip  wine 
are  brought  forth ;  a  glorious  confusion  of  pork- 
pies  and  apple-pies  steams  in  the  oven;  and 
scarce  a  hut  or  hovel  in  Falkstone  so  wanting  in 
means  or  public  spirit  as  not  to  shew  a  well- 
scoured  deal  table  covered  with  some  sort  of 
cheer,  from  the  well-spiced  round  of  pressed 
beef,  down  to  a  barley-loaf  and  angle  of  pale- 
faced  Derby  cheese — ^in  order  to  welcome  from 
afar  the  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  the  hun- 
dredth cousins  or  neighbours'  children,  who  re- 
pair, for  the  annual  renewal  of  such  associations, 
to  the  clayey  parish,  constituting  what  is  called 
their  ''native  soil."     The  custom  is  as  good  as 
H  is  old.     Patriotism  is  the  natural  growth  of 
nch  attachments.     As  the  abounding  river  is 
fed  by  tributary   streamlets,   love  of  parish, 
county,  country,  form  an  inevitable  gradation  of 
rirtue. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Falkstone  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  boast  of  four  Tritons  among  its  fifteen 
hundred  minnows.  The  manor  was  let  off  in 
small  farms ;  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  very 
▼ealthy,  none  of  them  very  poor,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  few  of  them  subject  to  the  pangs  of 
envy  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  would 
bUow.  The  homely  old  church  boasted  not  a 
nagle  pew  whose  hassocks  were  covered  with  a 
nobler  tissue  tiian  rush  matting;  and>  excepting 
one  very  severe  winter,  not  a  Christian  was 
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known  to  have  died  of  want  in  the  place.  This^ 
considering  that  the  rector  was  a  non-resident, 
and  that  Falkstone  boasted  no  squire's  family,  to 
parade  its  Christmas  dole  of  coals  and  blankets, 
is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  decent 
parish  of  modem  times. 

Among  the  poorest  inhabitants  was  a  widow- 
woman  known  by  the  name  of  Neighbour  Gray. 
"  Neighbour,"  by  the  way,  is  a  title  of  honour 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  village  life.  Stiff- 
necked  Grosvenor  Square  disdains  the  bonds  of 
neighbourship;  and,  even  in  country  towns, 
people  are  beginning  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  tie  derivable  a  century  ago  from  similar 
propinquities.  But  in  places  such  as  Falkstone, 
a  neighbour  (in  the  worldly  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  word)  still  implies  one  who  is 
to  be  loved  as  thyself;  one  who  has  a  claim  for 
succour  and  support ;  one  whose  sheep  you  are 
to  assist  in  pulling  out  of  a  ditch  ;  whose  sick- 
nesses you  are  to  aid  in  nursing,  and  whose 
offispring  you  are  to  save  from  oppression.  In 
Falkstone,  after  slaving  all  day  in  the  harvest- 
field,  you  would  be  expected  to  sit  up  at  night 
with  a  sick  ^'neighbour,"  who  had  none  other 
to  "  do  for  her ;"  just  as,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  politeness  even  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  a  dying  next-door  neighbour, 
on  whose  visiting-list  your  name  has  not  been 
previously  inscribed — so  officious  an  act  expos- 
ing you  to  the  opprobrious  suspicion  of  trymg  to 
pick  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  inmates. 

Neighbour  Gray,  to  her  honour  be  it  spoken, 
had  never  been  known  at  Falkstone  under  any 
other  denomination  :  she  was  neither  Mrs  Gray 
in  her  husband's  lifetime,  nor  Widow  Gray  after 
his  decease;  nor  was  even  old  age  and  misery 
likely  to  reduce  her  to  the  ignominy  of  "  Goody" 
— ^for  she  was  a  friendly,  serviceable  woman,  who 
had  done  much  to  merit  her  distinction,  having 
acquired  as  much  popularity  by  the  kind-hearted 
activity  with  which  she  lent  a  hand  at  a  neigh- 
bour's baking,  brewing,  washing,  or  scrubbing,  as 
ever  was  obtained  by  the  dinners  of  a  noble  lord, 
boasting  a  French  cook  with  a  salary  doubling 
that  of  the  curate  of  Falkstone.  Neighbour 
Gray  was,  accordingly,  a  very  happy  woman. 
She  lay  down  to  rest  every  night,  rich  in  the 
good-will  of  every  soul  to  whom  her  name  was 
familiar. 

Of  her  two  children,  Dick,  the  elder,  had  died 
in  his  apprenticeship,  while  Mary  lived  with  her 
mother — a  pretty,  delicate  girl,  too  pretty  and 
too  delicate  for  the  stirring  duties  likely  to  fall 
to  her  lot ;  for  hard  service  was  the  only  pros- 
spect  of  Mary  Gray.  In  order  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  her  mother's  old  age,  (who,  as  a  poor 
widow  disdaining  parish  aid,  had  been  able  to 
lay  by  nothing  for  herself,)  Mary  must  inevit- 
ably look  out  for  a  place  as  soon  as  she  should 
attain  her  seventeenth  year,  and  some  degree  of 
strength  and  self-reliance.     But  Mary  hnd  np 
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means  of  reaching  London,  where  her  pr(>ttine88 
and  gentility  might  pass  for  qualifications ;  and 
the  farmers'  wives  had  little  mind  to  engage  a 
poor  slip  of  a  girl^  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  turn  a  mangle  or  handle  a 
churn.  For  the  sake  of  Neighbour  Grayi  who 
had  been  so  good  a  charwoman  in  her  time«  they 
gave  her  daughter  what  employment  they  oould 
in  needlework ;  but  Mary  was  able  to  earn  little 
more  than  her  day's  food;  and  this  was  the 
more  lamentable^  because  her  mother  was  shew- 
ing symptoms  of  infirmity.  A  clay  floor  in  a 
damp  village,  and  hard  labour  fourteen  hours  a« 
day,  are  as  apt  to  bring  on  premature  old  age  as 
the  enervation  of  hot  rooms  and  fashionable 
vigils ;  and  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  is  as 
hard  a  pull  upon  the  constitution  as  those  evil 
results  which  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  denounces  to  the  lordly  epicure  his 
patient,  from  a  course  of  turtle  and  venison. 
Mary  saw  that  her  mother  would  soon  need  her 
assistance,  and  promised  herself  that,  at  the  next 
statute,  she  would  certainly  attempt  to  put  her- 
self forward  in  life. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  statute,  unluckily 
came  Falkstone  Feast;  and  Neighbour  Gray 
having  been  engaged  to  aid  in  the  grand  pre* 
parations  at  Welland's  farm,  was  invited  to 
bring  her  daughter,  and  share  in  the  general 
entertainment  during  the  three  days  of  the  Feast* 
Open  house  wis  kept ;  and,  on  the  third  night, 
the  festivities  were  to  end  with  a  supper  and 
dance  in  Farmer  Welland's  barn,  at  which  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Falkstone  were  to  be  pre- 
sent. Neighbour  Gray  figured,  for  that  night 
only,  in  the  gown  of  gay  glazed  calico  in  which, 
every  feast  since  her  wedding-day,  she  had  made 
her  annual  appearance  ;  and  Mary  thought  her- 
self almost  too  fine  in  a  new  stuff  gown,  spun  by 
the  hands  of  her  mother,  and  sewed  by  her  own< 
Both  were  very  happy.  Mary's  eyes  were  bright 
with  girlish  joyousness,  and  her  usually  pale 
cheeks  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  season; 
while  Neighbour  Gray  was  sufficiently  happy  in 
hearing  from  so  many  old  friends,  become 
strangers  by  long  absence  from  the  village,  what 
a  pretty  lass  little  Mary  had  turned  out,  and 
by  knowing  that  most  of  the  guests  gathered 
together  at  Falkstone,  pronounced  her  daughter 
to  be  the  queen  of  the  village.  Nor  were  Mary's 
ears  less  attentive  than  those  of  her  mother. 
Admiration  flushed  her  cheek  to  a  yet  brighter 
blush,  and  lighted  up  a  still  more  brilliant  sparkle 
in  her  eyes ;  and  when  she  found  herself  chosen 
as  a  partner  for  the  opening  of  the  ball,  by  "  a 
young  gentleman  from  Lon'on,  visiting  at  the 
farm ' — an  object  of  contention  to  all  the  co- 
quettes of  the  village — poor  Mary  smiled  a 
smile  well  worthy  of  a  London  beauty. 

William  Harding,  the  young  gentleman  from 
London,  having  visited  Falkstone  in  company 
with  the  young  nephew  of  old  Welland,  and 
heir  to  his  property,  seemed  to  consider  it  his 
duty  to  make  up  in  courtesy  and  vivacity  for 
the  taciturn  reserve  of  Frank  Welland;  who 
was  what  is  called  in  England,  among  the  great. 


high ;  among  the  little,  odd^tempered ;  and  whLt 
ought  to  be  called,  among  great,  little,  and 
middle-sized,  t/kjf.  Bhyness  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  national  peculiarities  of  our 
countrymen ;  taking  various  shapes,  according 
to  station  and  estate,  but  insuring  the  eommon 
ounsequenoe  of  rendering  the  sufferer  an  object 
of  dislike  instead  of  oommiseration.  Frtnk 
Welland,  even  in  his  native  village,  passed  for  a 
disagreeable,  sulky  young  man ;  while  Williato 
Harding  was  voted,  by  general  acelamation,  a 
good  fellow,  before  he  had  been  four.and«t«entr 
hours  in  the  place.  He  sang  a  good  song,  told 
a  good  story ;  and,  when  he  stood  up  to  danct 
with  Mary,  they  made  as  pretty  a  oouple  ai  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Falkstone.  It  was  only  Neiglu 
hour  Gray  (who  had  been  present  al  Frank 
Welland's  birth,  and  helped  to  lay  his  parents 
in  the  grave)  who  inclined  in  favour  of  the  stem, 
sullen,  hard-featured  youth,  who  stood  tileotlj 
looking  on,  disdaining  to  join  in  the  danoe— somt 
said,  because  he  was  too  proud,  some,  became 
he  was  too  good,  but,  in  reality,  becattM  hs  vai 
too  shy. 

William  Harding,  meanwhile,  was  not  onlf 
free  from  any  suoh  infirmity ;  but  the  neoeaait; 
of  making  from  an  early  age  his  own  way  io  the 
worldj  had  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  coDvie- 
tion  that  popularity  is  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  to  advancement.  He  had  not  naturalij 
a  bad  disposition ;  but,  without  parents  to  tsrn 
his  good  ones  to  account,  the  germs  withertd 
for  want  of  sunshine.  Reared  by  the  ftmilx  of 
a  distant  relation,  to  which  he  was  a  burthen, 
William  Harding  grew  up  prudent  instead  of 
virtuous.  Character,  not  ezeellence,  waa  hii 
aim  in  life ;  and,  just  as  he  saw  his  couaio,  the 
Cheapside  mercer,  insist  upon  the  advantage  of 
a  good  surface  to  his  silks  and  satins,  aa  M 
equally  vendible  quality  with  the  more  CosUjr  one 
of  solid  oonsistenoy,  William  came  te  regard  re- 
putation as  the  one  thing  needful,  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  Some  people  talk,  in  all  awk- 
wArd  emergencies,  of  "  putting  a  good  face  on  (h« 
matter ;"  William  Harding's  course  consisted  in 
putting  a  good  face  upon  life. 

It  was  perhaps  the  unpopularity  of  his  friend 
Frank  Welland  (who  offieiatedi  first  as  dork, 
and  next  as  junior  partner,  in  a  small  bosaeof 
business  adjoining  the  large  one  of  his  ova 
wealthy  relative)  which  first  roused  his  atten- 
tion  to  the  prudence  of  being  agreeable ;  sod  all 
that  Neighbour  Gray  performed  at  Falkatoaf, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  her  warm  feelinf*  sod 
Christian  principles,  was  done  in  Cheapside  bf 
William  Harding  aa  a  matter  of  oalouUtlon* 
He  had  computed  the  per  oentage  likely  to  be 
returned  by  his  good  offices;  and  proved  se  adroit 
a  moral  arithmetician,  that  even  his  cheery  fort- 
night at  Welland's  farm  was  the  repaymeat  •f 
his  attentions  to  Frank  during  a  long  illoesa  the 
preceding  winter*  £ven  by  the  relatione  by 
whom,  aa  an  awkward  boy,  be  had  been  dialiked 
as  a  burthen,  he  contrivedi  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  to  render  himself  beloved.  He  wsaio 
useful,  so  civil,  so  attentiye.    It  was  the  fate  •> 
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lie  rich  meteet  to  6atlite  hlfl  children,  with  the 
exception  of  one  puny  daughter  ;  and  already  it 
was  predicted  in  the  city,  that  old  Harding 
would  erentuallf  beetow  Sophia  and  her  fortune 
ipon  the  kinsman  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in 
hid  business,  and  so  comfortable  to  him  in  his 
domestic  life  ;  or,  if  the  young  lady  chose  other- 
wise, that  the  business  in  Cheapside,  at  leasts 
would  descend  to  William  Harding*  At  presenti 
however,  he  was  still  on  probation.  Sophy  Has 
(m\j  sixteen,  and  William,  at  four-and-twenty, 
itill  a  shopman  with  a  good  salary.  He  might 
be  discarded  on  the  morrow,  as  easily  as  pro- 
moted  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  his  master. 

Saeh  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  Welland's  farm«  Even  that  visits 
maeh  as  ha  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  was  a  matter  of 
calculation.  William  thought  his  relation  slow 
in  pressing  hia  advancement ;  and|  fancying  that 
old  Harding,  from  whose  side,  for  ten  years  past, 
he  had  never  been  separated  half  as  many  days, 
might  be  stimulated  by  his  absence  to  a  higher 
appredation  of  his  utility,  humbly  requested 
leave  to  accompany  his  bosom  friend,  Frank 
Welland,  into  Notts. 

"  Why,  what  can  Frank  Welland  be  wanting 
to  leave  town  for,  at  this  stirring  season,  just  as 
the  winter  orders  are  coming  in  P*'  demanded  the 
matter-of-fact  mercer  of  Cheapside. 

"  He  is  going,  sir,  to  visit  the  uncle  who 
brought  him  up." 

The  mercer  sneered. 

"  The  uncle,  sir,  whose  property  is  coming  to 
him." 

"  Ay,  ay  ? — and  why  does  he  choose  such  a 
time  of  year  as  this  ?  Why  can't  he  go,  pray, 
in  August  or  September,  when  town's  thin  and 
burioess  slack  ?" 

''  Falkstone  Feast,  it  seems,  sir,  takes  place  at 
Martinmas  ;  when  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
for  the  families  of  the  place  to  meet  together." 

*'  And  do  you  belong  to  one  of  the  families  of 
the  place  ?" 

''  Frank  Welland  is  desirous  to  make  me 
known  to  At#.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
merry-making  going  forward  ;  and,  as  you  have 
^ways  thought  well  of  Frank,  sir,  and  expressed 
Tonrself  willing  that  we  should  be  friends  to- 
gether, I  consider  the  opportunity  a  good  one, 
to  afford  myself  a  little  recreation." 

"  Recreation  in  a  farm  house  in  a  rainy  No- 
vember !  Pretty  recreation  I  Pretty  moment  for 
the  country  I  There  hasn't  been  a  leaf  on  the 
tree  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  this  fortnight  past." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  cannot  spare  me,"  re- 
joined William,  *'  I  shall  not  think  of  pressing 
my  request." 

"  If  you  want  amusement,  why  can't  you  go 
to  the  playhouses?"  remonstrated  old  Harding. 
"  I*m  sure  you  seemed  gay  enough,  t'other 
%ht,  at  the  club.'* 

"  A  little  change  of  air  and  scene,"  William 
began. 

"  Oh,  go  l_9o  if  you  like.  I  don't  want  to 
hinder  you,"  replied  old  Harding,  testily.  ''  If 
yott  find  fleaaure  in  the  company  of  that  sulky 


young  fellow.  Frank  Welland,  I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  taste.  Your  cousin  Sophy  will  be  home 
from  school  in  six  weeks,  and  then" 

*'  1  shall  be  back,  sir,  in  less  than  two,"  inter*- 
rupted  William  ;  ''  and,  if  my  going  is  likely  to 
be  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  business,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  gire  up  the  excursion 
altogether." 

"  Inconvenience!  Why,  what  have  Clark 
and  Wilkinson  to  do  but  attend  to  their  duties  f 
Wilkinson  is  the  steadiest  young  man  that  ever 
entered  my  shop ;  and  no  one  better  understands 
his  business  than  Clark.  No  !  make  the  best  Of 
your  way  to  Falkstone  Feast^  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  the  matter." 

William  was  now  almost  inclined  to  withdraw 
his  petition.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  old  gen- 
tleman insisted  that  he  should  go ;  and  the  young 
one  could  only  hope  that  his  kinsman  was  finess* 
ing  as  well  as  himself ;  and  that,  instead  of  ac* 
cording  his  confidence  to  the  smug,  smooth,  de* 
mure  Gabriel  Wilkinson,  he  would  become  hourly 
more  sensible  of  the  loss  of  a  relative  to  whom 
alone,  of  all  the  honsoi  he  accorded  unlimited 
confidence. 

To  Falkstone,  therefore,  the  two  young  men 
repaired  by  the  night  coach ;  and,  though  William 
Harding  had  not  been  sufficiently  misled  by  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  usually  silent  and  reserved 
companion,  to  expect  great  things  of  the  village 
and  farm,  which  were  home  to  Frank,  he  was 
careful  not  to  betray  to  those  who  welcomed  him 
so  warmly,  his  amazement,  that  persons  in  their 
right  minds  could  prefer  living  in  a  place  whose 
ways  were  so  miry,  and  whose  homesteads  so 
mean.  William,  at  heart  a  pure  Cockney,  lan- 
guished after  the  wide  pavements  and  radiant 
gas  of  Cheapside.  He  could  not  comprehend  the 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  bestowed  by  Frank 
Welland  upon  Neighbour  Gray.  Neighbour  Gray 
appeared  to  him  only  a  foolish  old  charwoman : 
the  only  thing  he  saw  to  admire  in  her  was  a 
calimanco  petticoat  of  a  peculiar  quality-—*'  a 
stuff  that  had  been  out  of  make  in  the  trade  for 
the  last  twenty  years." 

The  nature  of  the  country-bred  youth  soon  broke 
out  in  Frank ;  and,  the  day  following  his  arrival, 
he  was  out  with  his  uncle  in  a  survey  of  the  farm ; 
and  the  day  following,  (as  the  hounds  met  within 
four  miles'  distance,)  mounted  a  favourite  mare 
bred  on  the  farm,  and  was  not  at  home  again  till 
some  hours  after  dark.  But  William  Harding 
displayed  no  similar  propensities.  William  loitered 
with  the  lasses  about  the  viUagCi  entering 
into  the  sports  and  gossipings  of  the  place ;  and, 
in  eight  and  forty  hours,  had  completely  esta- 
blished his  popularity  among  those  who,  in  spite 
of  the  commendations  of  Farmer  Welland  and 
Neighbour  Gray,  persisted  in  considering  Master 
Frank  as  a  very  unked  young  gentleman,  who 
did  little  honour  to  his  London  breeding.  They 
saw  too  much  of  sportsmen  to  care  for  his  man« 
liness,  and  too  little  of  fine  gentlemen  to  regard 
the  courteous  deportment  of  William  Harding 
as  anything  short  of  the  pink  of  the  Londoa 
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The  yoiiog  men  were  to  spend  ten  days  at 
Falkstone;  the  first  week  of  which  was  chiefly 
engrossed  by  the  hospitalities  of  the  Feast.  The 
last  three  days  were  passed  by  Frank  in  visiting 
and  bidding  adieu  to  his  various  kinsfolk ;  and 
it  was  on  the  day  preceding  their  departure— 
which  they  had  agreed  to  devote  to  a  walk 
across  the  country,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
young  farmer,  with  whom,  during  the  recent 
festivities,  they  had  formed  a  friendship — ^that 
Frank,  so  taciturn  in  company,  began  sud- 
denly to  wax  garrulous  in  descanting  on  his 
future  prospects. 

**  If  my  uncle  would  but  make  up  his  mind  to 
bring  matters  between  us  to  a  settlement,"  cried 
he.  **  Like  most  old  people,  he  likes  to  keep  a 
hard  grip  on  his  property  to  the  last  minute, 
and  a  close  tongue  concerning  his  intentions  of 
disposing  of  it.  As  far  as  he  has  ever  told  mc, 
the  £800  laid  out  to  establish  me  in  business,  is 
all  I  flm  to  expect  from  him  ;  but,  as  he  has  no 
relations  but  myself,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  coming 
into  what  he  has  to  leave." 

'*'  Of  course — ^to  be  sure,"  replied  William, 
whose  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  ''and,  as  you  are 
getting  on  so  well  in  life,  you  can  afford  to  wait." 

'*  No,  I  can't,"  was  the  blunt  reply  of  Frank. 
"  I  want  to  get  away  from  London  altogether." 

*'  Away  from  London  !  Why,  I  thought  that, 
when  old  Grimstone  died,  you  were  to  come  into 
the  whole  business  ?" 

"  And  so  I  am.  But  I  care  nothing  for  the 
business." 

*'  Nothing  for  the  business  !  Didn't  you  tell 
me  that,  last  year,  it  returned  you  seventeen  per 
cent.,  and  that  you  have  a  year's  orders  before 
you  ?" 

"  Eighteen  !  But  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
I  hate  London — I  have  always  hated  it;  and 
now  the  prospect  of  returning  there  makes  me 
detest  it  more  than  ever." 

"  You  surprise  me !"  cried  his  companion. 
"  Independent  as  you  are" 

"  I  am  not  independent,  since  my  uncle  insists 
upon  my  sticking  to  business,"  replied  Frank. 
"  My  uncle  gave  me  a  good  country  education, 
brought  me  up  with  country  tastes  and  habits ; 
and  when  everybody  at  Falkstone  thought  he 
was  going  to  settle  me  at  home,  to  assist  and 
succeed  him  in  the  farm,  as  my  father  would 
have  done  had  he  survived,  he  bundles  me  off  to 
London,  and  plants  me  behind  a  counter — a 
thing  that,  by  nature,  I  was  never  made  for." 

"He  wanted  you,  perhaps,  to  see  something 
of  life  ?" 

"  He  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  the  way.  The 
old  gentleman  likes  to  be  master  at  home ;  and, 
when  I  rebelled  against  being  driven  off  to  town 
like  a  beast  to  Smithfield  market,  told  me  out. 
right  he  would  not  have  a  grown-up  nephew 
shoving  him  out  of  his  place  before  his  time ; 
«nd  that  he  did  not  mean  to  take  off  his  shoes  till 
he  went  to  bed." 

"  Well>  if  yott  make  sure  of  having  the  shoes 
when  he  does  go  to  bed,  you  ought  to  be  satis* 
fied/' 


"  And  so  I  would.  Gdd  knows  I  don't  want 
to  deprive  the  old  gentleman  of  an  inch  of  Lis 
property ;  but,  if  I  am  to  earn  my  inheritancs 
by  slaving  away  the  best  of  my  days  in  the 
smother  and  noise  of  the  city,  I'd  rather  be  a 
day-labourer  at  Falkstone." 

William  Harding  looked  with  a  smile  of  pitf 
upon  the  innate  rustic,  so  little  deserving  hii 
prospects  of  preferment. 

"  My  unde  may  live  these  ten,  these  fifteen 
years !"  cried  Frank,  striking  his  stick  harder 
on  the  ground  as  they  trudged  on.  "  It  is  not 
for  me,  to  whom  he  has  been  so  kind  a  friend, 
to  wish  his  days  shortened." 

"  The  farmer  is  ten  years  older  than  mj 
cousin  Harding,"  observed  William,  musingly; 
"  yet,  you  see,  /  do  not  grumble — /  am  satisfied 
to  wait." 

''  To  be  sure  you  are — ^because  you  will 
marry  your  cousin  Sophy,  live  according  to  yoor 
own  likings  in  London,  and  devote  yourself  to 
improve  a  business  which  you  know  will  one  day  be 
your  own ;  while  /  am  not  only  constrained  to  a 
way  of  life  I  abhor,  but,  when  the  time  arrives 
that  is  to  make  me  my  own  master,  Mary  Gray 
will  be  an  old  woman,  or,  perhaps,  availing  her. 
self  of  my  absence,  be  married  to  another." 

It  had  need  of  all  William  Harding's  self- 
command  to  prevent  his  stopping  short  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  companion,  as  he 
exclaimed — "  Mary  Gray !  Are  you  engaged  then 
to  marry  Mary  Gray  ?" 

"  We  are  not  even  what  is  called  sweet- 
hearts,"  replied  Frank,  with  perfect  composnre. 
''  When  I  was  last  at  Falkstone,  the  girl  was 
but  fifteen ;  and,  though  I  then  made  a  vow  to 
m}'self  that  none  but  she  whom  I  had  danced  on 
my  knee  as  a  child  should  be  my  wife,  I  knew 
it  would  anger  my  uncle  even  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing.    And  so  things  remain  as  they  were." 

"  But  you  know  yourself,  at  least,  to  be  as 
sure  of  Mary's  affections  as  you  are  of  old 
WeUand's  property." 

"  I  used  to  think  so.  Neighbour  Gray  loves 
me  as  a  son  of  her  own ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  Mary  should  grow  up  with  a  liking  for  her 
old  playmate.  But,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
Since  I  have  been  here  this  time,  I  fancy  I 
notice  a  change  in  Mary's  manner ;  and,  tfaong'h 
I  can't  make  out  that  any  one  has  been  courtinir 
her  during  my  absence,  (such  a  mild,  delicate 
creature  as  it  is,  the  young  fellows  hereabouts 
seem  afraid  she  would  not  make  enough  of  a 
housewife  for  them ;  for,  in  truth,  Mary  is  not 
strong  enough  to  do  much  in  a  family,)  still,  I 
can  see  that  I  am  not  so  great  a  favourite  as  I 
used  to  be." 

"  Perhaps  her  mother  may  have  doubts  about 
your  being  in  earnest,  and  have  warned  the 
girl  to  be  on  her  guard,"  said  William,  In  a 
confused  manner. 

*'  In  eamett  /—on  her  guard !"  reiterated 
Frank.  *'  You  don't  know  Neighbour  Gray. 
There's  not  a  thought  of  evil  or  guile  in  that 
Woman's  mind.  She's  above  any  such  mancBarr. 
ing    notions.     If  Mary  has  grown  cold;  it  is 
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becaoM  she  likes  me  less  than  she  used ;  or, 
perhaps^  she  hales  the  thoughts  of  a  town  life  as 
naeh  as  I  do,  and  is  afraid  I  might  be  wanting 
to  many  her  at  onoe,  and  carry  her  away  from 
her  mother.** 

"  I  am  told  she  is  likely  to  leave  Falkstone 
without  any  snch  interference,*'  observed  Wil- 
liam, carelessly ;  *'  Mrs  Gray,  it  seems,  is  in 
bad  circumstances." 

"  Neighbour  Gray,"  amended  Frank. 

*'  And  Mary  is  going  out  to  service  in  a  month 
or  two." 

"  Mary  going  out  to  service !    Who  told  you 

•0?" 

**  It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  farm  ;  so  that 
I  should  think  a  settlement  in  life  as  the  wife  of 
an  honest  man  in  a  good  business" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know  that  I  cannot  make  her 
the  wife  of  an  honest  man  in  a  good  business. 
Were  I  to  talk  of  marrying  Neighbour  Gray's 
daughter,  my  uncle  would  cut  me  off  with  a 
ihiliing;  and  what  would  then  become  of  my 
mother  and  sister,  whom,  you  know,  it  is  my 
duty  and  happiness  to  support  ?" 

''Well,  well,  I  meant  no  offence,"  replied 
William.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  you  have  no 
call  to  think  of  marrying  for  the  next  ten  years, 
when  you  will  be  free  to  follow  your  own  fancies ; 
and,  after  all,  Mary  Gray  will  be  but  seven  and 
twentv." 

Nevertheless,  before  the  actual  departure  of 
the  yonog  men  from  Falkstone,  Frank  did  think 
it  necessary  to  come  to  some  explanation  with 
the  object  of  his  affections.  William  Harding 
met  them  entering  together  the  farm,  from  the 
fsarden,  where  Mary  had  been  sent  to  gather 
herbs  by  her  mother,  and  where  young  Welland 
had  made  himself  so  thoroughly  understood  that 
Mary  was  forced  to  speak  as  plainly  as  himself. 
So  far  from  accepting  his  offer  of  such  pecuniary 
aniftance  to  her  mother  as  would .  prevent  the 
neeesfiity  of  her  going  out  to  service,  till  the 
death  of  old  Welland  should  enable  him  to  make 
tbe  daughter  his  wife  and  the  mother  his  in* 
mate,  Mary  assured  him  that  Neighbour  Gray 
vould  disdain  being  indebted  for  support  to  any 
bat  her  own  or  her  daughter's  industry ;  and 
that,  were  he  already  in  possession  of  Welland's 
fum,  she  should  decline  to  become  its  mistress 
and  his  wife. 

Frank  was  not  nettled  by  this  declaration — he 
vu  deeply  hurt;  too  much  hurt,  indeed,  to 
confess  to  his  friend  and  confidant  how  much  he 
had  hazarded,  and  how  much  in  vain.  Once, 
vhen,  in  the  course  of  their  journey  back  to 
town,  William  attempted  to  advert  to  Neighbour 
Gray  and  Mary,  Frank  replied  so  abruptly  that 
he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  her.  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  pushing  the  question. 

Meanwhile,  William  had  laid  his  plans  so  cun- 
ningly as  to  insure  the  warmest  reception  from 
Harding  of  Cheapside.  He  knew  that,  were  the 
old  gentleman  apprized  of  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
he  would  get  up  an  air  of  indifference,  to  pre- 
vent the  young  truant  from  fancying  himself  of 
too  much  consequence.    But,  by  arriving  unex- 


pectedly one  evening  after  tea,  when  the  old 
gentleman  was  wearying  after  his  usual  antagonist 
for  his  usual  game  at  cribbage,  he  was  sure  of 
being  received  with  open  arms  as  *'  long  looked 
for  come  at  last."     In  another  month,  cousin 
Sophy  was  at  home  ;    and,  in  the  diversions  of 
the  holidays — t welfth-cake,  parties,  balls,  and  pan- 
tomimes—-enjoyed  with  the  father  and  cousin, 
Falkstone  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 

Time  passed  on.  It  was  noticed  by  Clark  and 
Wilkinson,  and  other  small  observers,  to  whom 
the  proceedings  of  William  Harding  afforded  a 
matter  of  interest,  that,  from  the  period  of  their 
return  from  Falkstone  Feast,  the  two  young 
men  were  less  in  each  other's  company  than 
before.  But  who  could  wonder  ?  Frank  Wel- 
land, always  so  dry  and  uncompanionable,  was 
now  more  morose  than  ever ;  and  William  soon 
acquired  a  painful  accession  to  his  duties.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  the  north,  the  old  mercer  had 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  solitude  by  consulting 
a  new  apothecary,  and  attempting  a  sudden 
change  of  diet  and  prescriptions ;  and  was  now  as 
ill  in  earnest  as  before  in  fancy,  though  his 
daughter  was  recalled  permanently  home  to 
become  his  nurse.  The  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, too,  fell  entirely  to  his  hands.  Saving  one 
week  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  when 
he  proceeded  in  person  to  Nottingham,  in  the 
interest  of  the  concern,  William  was  not  a  mo« 
ment  away  from  Cheapside.  He  was  evidently 
doing  his  utmost  to  please  the  old  man ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  peevishness  of  age  and  sickness, 
fully  succeeded. 

At  length  Martinmas  came  round  again ;  and 
one  evening,  as  William  Harding  was  passing 
Welland's  shop,  on  his  way  to  his  weekly  club, 
he  stepped  in,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
to  chat;  inquiring,  in  a  careless  manner, whether, 
this  Feast,  Frank  intended  to  visit  Falkstone  ? 

"  I  am  not  even  invited,"  was  the  young  man's 
reply.  "  My  uncle  is  not  quite  so  fond  of  my 
company  as  old  Harding  of  yours ;  and  once  in 
two  years  is  as  often  as  he  seems  inclined  to  see 
me  at  the  farm." 

Still  harping  on  the  subject,  William  proceeded 
to  a  few  casual  inquiries  concerning  the  Netting- 
hamshire  friends  and  acquaintances  he  had  made 
the  preceding  year.  But  Frank  could  tell  him 
nothing.  His  uncle  was  a  bad  correspondent ; 
and,  when  he  did  write,  dwelt  more  upon  the 
condition  of  his  stock  and  the  prospects  of  his 
fields  than  upon  village  news.  William  even 
hazarded  an  express  inquiry  concerning  Neigh- 
bour Gray  and  her  daughter  ;  but  Frank  imme- 
diately etopped  short.  Colouring  deeply,  he 
seemed  to  feel  it  impossible  to  allude  to  Mary, 
and  broke  off  into  questions  concerning  the  pre- 
vailing rumour  of  an  approaching  marriage  be- 
tween  William  and  Miss  Harding.  . 

''Yes,"  replied  William,  assuming  a  more 
cheerful  tone—''  everything  is  settled.  As  soon 
as  Sophy  enters  her  eighteenth  year,  she  is  to  be 
my  wife.  Her  father  gives  me  up  the  businesSy 
and  all  the  rest  is  to  follow  at  his  death.  A  fine 
prospect  for  one  who,  like  myself,  began  the 
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world  with  notbipgj  tnd  am .  not  yet  five^and- 

Threa  mentba  aftarwarda*  aa  Frank  Welland 
waa  liatening  to  the  goaaipiog  account  given  over 
his  counter  by  aome  neighbour^  of  the  grand 
doinga  about  to  take  place  at  WilUam'a  wedding, 
which  waa  fixed  for  the  following  week,  a  letter 
waa  put  into  hia  h^nd,  which  bore  the  Falk stone 
post-mark,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
at  the  farm,  aa  hia  undo  had  undergone  a  para- 
lytic attackj  and  was  speechless, 

Fr^nk  was  at  Fatk stone  on  the  following  day  ; 
and,  after  visiting  the  bedside  of  the  now  in- 
sensible old  man,  and  learning  from  the  medical 
attendant  that,  though  his  uncle  might  linger 
for  a  few  weeks  or  even  months,  his  recovery 
waa  impoaaible,  young  Welland  noticed  several 
strange  faces  about  the  plaqe.  Almost  mechani- 
cally he  uttered  an  inquiry  after  Neighbour 
Gray 

«'  Ab,  poor  Neighbour  Gray !"  replied  the 
venerable  dairy- woman  to  whom  his  question  was 
addressed — *'  the  old  aoul  haa  never  held  up  her 
head  since/' 

''  Since  what  ?" 

'^  Since  poor  Mary's  business.  Neighbour 
Gray  keeps  her  bed,  Master  Frank ;  and,  as  the 
poor  soul  has  no  one  to  look  to  her,  or  doctor 
her,  like  the  farmer  here,  it'a  likely  a icknesa  'U 
get  the  uppermost." 

**  But  Mwy^Marjf" 

"  And^  maybe,  'tis  the  best  thing  aa  can  happen 
%o  the  poor  'oman,"  persisted  the  contemporary, 
whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  rather  with  the 
mother  than  the  daughter ;  ''for  what  has  she 
to  look  to  in  life,  now  aa  it's  all  up  with  her 
daughter  ?" 

^'  What  la  up  with  her  daughter  ? — what  haa 
happened  to  Mary?"  interrupted  Frank,  with 
unusual  impetuosity, 

'<  Such  a  mother  surely  as  she  has  been  I*'  con- 
tinued the  dame,  raising  her  hands  and  eyea  i 
<^  and  to  be  ao  rewarded  at  last  i" 

And  Frank,  finding  it  impoaaible  to  worm  out 
of  the  old  woman  the  information  he  desired, 
dashed  off  out  of  the  house ;  and,  meeting  in  the 
farmyard  his  uncle'a  favourite  herdsman,  an  in- 
telligent  man,  for  years  an  inmate  of  the  houae,  he 
resumed  his  inquiries  touehing  Neighbour  Gray 
and  her  daughter, 

'*  Ah,  poor  Mary  1  I'm  feared.  Master  Frank, 
'twill  turn  out  a  bad  business,"  replied  the  man, 

"  What  will  turn  out  a  bad  businesi  ?  For 
God's  sake,  apeak  !  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
of  the  matter !"  cried  young  Welland. 

**  Why,  Lord  bleas  your  heart  alive,  Master 
Frank  I  where  have  j'ou  been  living  ?  Nothen 
else  waa  talked  of  in  Falkstone  town  for  a  month 
or  more ;  and,  God  knows,  poor  Neighbour  Gray 
have  never  looked  one  in  the  faee  sin' "- — n 

«  giace" . 

•<  Sin'  Mary  waa  put  in  jail  for  child^murder." 

''  ChOd-murder ?--Mary  Gray  U  jail?"  faU 
tered  Frank* 

•*  Well  may  yen  be  aurpriaed.  But  you  aee, 
l^faater  Frank,  older  heads  than  youm  foretold 


aa  no  good  'ould  oome  out  when  Mary  pertittei 
in  aetting  off  to  the  place  aha  had  heard  of  ia 
Notten'am,  in  apite  of  mother  and  friends,  sad 
all  as  waa  bound  to  ad  viae  the  poo?  laaa.  All  she 
had  to  say  in  answer  was,  as  there  was  fourteea 
pound  a* year  to  be  Brnedi*-and  that's  wages  as  it 
not  to  be  had  every  day,  and  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked  by  the  daughter  of  poor  Neighbour  Grsy. 
So  away  went  the  girl,  sir ;  and,  being  no  scholar 
with  her  pen,  though  so  good  a  hand  at  the 
needle,  she  got  aome  un  to  write  home  for  her, 
as  she  was  comfortably  settled  with  a  good  mas* 
ter  and  mimus,  and  to  forward  a  couple  of 
guineas  to  her  mother  as  she'd  got  in  the  way  of 
arnest.  Well,  air,  all  thia  waa  well  and  food ; 
and  Neighbour  Gray,  though  sure  enough  nbe 
was  always  pining  after  the  girt* a  oompany,  used 
to  comfort  herself  by  the  notion,  that,  maybe  in 
a  year's  time,  Mary  would  get  leave  to  come 
home  to  Falkstone  for  a  day  or  two ;  or,  if  aot, 
she  would  make  the  beat  of  her  way  tq  Notten« 
'am  for  a  peep  at  the  laaa.  But,  Lord  blesi  yos, 
Master  Frank  I  afore  the  year  was  quite  at  ao 
end,  comes  news  to  Justice  Snokea,  up  at  Barley, 
wood,  to  make  inquiries  at  Falkstone  concerning 
one  Mary  Gray  aa  had  been  tooked  up  at  Not* 
ten'am  on  suspicion  of  making  away  with  a  haae* 
born  child." 

^'  Gracioua  God !"  oried  Frank.  "  And  the  ua- 
fortunate  creature  has  been  convicted,  then  ?" 
^Z\'  The  'sizes  don't  come  on  till  next  week;  but, 
from  all  as  one  hears,  the  poor  laaa  has  little 
chance,  Andj  surely,  to  think  of  Neighbour  Gray  i 
daughter  coming  tq  the  gallows ! — It  seeias  to 
bring  ahame  upon  the  whole  village«" 

The  gailowi  /->>Frank  Welland  denehad  hit 
handa  till  the  blood  started^  and  gnashed  bi> 
teeth  for  very  anguish,  aa,  without  hesitation, 
he  took  hia  way  to  the  cottage  o^  Neighbour  Gray 
— nol  for  the  aatisfaction  of  hia  miagivings~n<'< 
even  with  an  intention  of  alluding  U>  tba  a*ia9 
of  Mary — ^but  to  afford  hia  mite  of  oonRolatioa  to 
the  unhappy  old  woman  who  had  aasisted  to 
watch  over  his  infancy,  and  whose  grey  hain 
were  about  to  be  brought  down  in  ao|TOW  to  the 
grave.  It  was  June^-ogenial,  hreeay,  hope- 
breathing  June — ^yet  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
usually  ao  hoapitably  ajar,  waa  cloaed  against  the 
sunshine  i  and,  when  Frank  Welland  entered, 
instead  of  the  busy  sounds  of  industry,  formerly 
saluting  him — ^Neighbour  Gray  eroning  soma  old 
ditty  over  her  house-work,  or  aa  an  apcomp^ai' 
ment  to  the  whirr  of  the  spinningrwheel — all  was 
still  as  death ;  the  old  woman  aat  in  her  lonely 
arm-chair,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  window, 
and  her  eyea  fixed  upon  the  emberai  aa  if  liitea- 
ing  to  a  far  off  aound. 

Reserved  aa  Frank  Welland  waa  on  most  oeca^ 
sions,  foroncehe  waKod  eloq[uenttoexpreas,  to  the 
diatreaaed  mother,  hia  hopea  that  ahe  would  com- 
mand hia  utmost  asaiatance,  either  pecuniary  ar 
personal,  to  administer  to  the  aeryice  of  one  whe 
had  proved  ao  little  worthy  of  the  love  they  bore 
her<  But  Neighbour  Gray  liatened  and  listeaedi 
and  seemed  to  laek  comprehenaion  or  courage  to 
reply ;  for  she  uttered  not  a  aingle  syllable.  At 
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thfti  inpliad  hit  appr«ktnaioii  of  tli«  vorst,  and 
bii  convictiaQ  of  tk*  guilt  of  ik«  aoeaied^  Bh« 
czelaiiDed'*^ 

<<  Wby,  fnrei  it  it  not  jou,  Matter  Frtnk^  who 
hare  known  the  girl  from  her  cradle^  who  oould 
belieft  her  capable  of  taking  away  an  innocent 
life?^' 

"It  is  hard^  indeed^  for  me  to  think  ill  of 
Marjr/*  replied  young  Welland^  with  quivering 
lipi.  '^Mary  wai  the  deareit  thing  I  had  on 
eartli.  Mary  might  have  been  my  wife  before 
Bov,  bad  the  ohoteo  to  aoeept  an  honett  man  for 
]ier  husbtnd  j  but  I'm  fain  to  fear.  Neighbour 
Gny,  from  all  I've  jutt  now  been  hearing,  that 
tiiiiigi  will  go  hard  with  her." 

''  Fear  no  tuck  a  thing.  Matter  Frank/*  replied 
the  old  woman,  with  firmneta.    '^  If  I  tit  grieving 
here,  it  it  for  the  trouble  into  which  my  poor 
child  bu  fallen,  not  for  any  danger  that  threatent 
her.   To  be  ture,  the  law  it  a  frightftil  thing ; 
hut,  rottterful  at  it  it,  it  ean't  go  to  prove  a  thing 
u  never  happened  upon  the  Vartal  'arth.  I  have 
ward  from  Mary,  Matter  Frank,  that,  at  sure  at 
God  is  above  ut,  the  it  innocent  of  the  crime 
kid  to  her  charge ;  and  Mary't  plain  word  it 
Bore  to  me. than  all  the  oatht  ever  tworn  in  a 
eourt  of  justice.    From  a  babe  to  a  woman,  never 
did  these  lipa  of  hers  utter  an  untruth  I"    And 
aa  i&ToluQtary  aob  burst  from  thote  of  Neighbour 
Graf,  ti  she  offered  tbit  tender  testimony  to  the 
Tirtues  of  her  girl.    Even  Frank  felt  comforted 
by  the  assurance  ;  and  ke  had  now  courage  to 
listea  to  the  poor  mother's  detailt  concerning 
the  laipiciont  under  which  Mary  had  ftdlen,  the 
io¥estigationt  inttituted  by  her  matter  and  mis- 
treas,  and  the  avidence  upon  which  she  had  been 
cemmitted  to  take  her  trial  for  child*murder. 
The  birth  of  an  infant  the  admitted ;  but  not 
•nly  refiised  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  father, 
hut  pertitted  in  tweariqg  that  it  had  been  re* 
aered  from  Nottingham  immediately  afler  itt 
hirth,  and  waa  still  in  exittenoe.    Further  than 
this,  not  a  tyllable  could  be  extracted  from  the 
priaener.    Frank  Welland's  tutpicions  were  now 
excited.  Connecting  the  vltit  of  William  Hard- 
iog  to  Nettinghamj  the  preceding  tummer,  with 
the  ptrtiality  he  had  betrayed  for  Mary  on  hit 
viait  to  Falkttone,  and  her  own  tubtequent  cold^ 
teas  tewardt  himself*  Frank  taw  tufficient  justifi- 
cation for  addressing  a  letter  to  hit  young  friend 
^aot  abtolntely  ef  accusation,  but  acquainting 
Harding  with  the  actual  tituation  of  Mary  Gray, 
aod  imploring  him,  if  aware  of  any  circumstance 
tending  to  establish  her  innqoenee,  top  bring  it 
forwsrd  without  delay,    )Ie  mentioned  that  no- 
thing but  hia  uncle's  dying  itate  prevented  hit 
vt'uriiag  for  Nottingham,  to  act  a  brother't  part 
by  the  poor  pritaner  j  and  ended  by  a  forcible 
appeal  to  (ha  feettngi  of  hit  friend.    ''  Think 
vhat  would  be  Heaven't  judgment  upon  thote 
vko  are  really  chargeable  with  the  tutpicions 
UBdsf  wkiflk  the  labours,"  wrote  young  Welland, 
''  if  Mary  Gray,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  should 
be  eoadamnod  ta  death  for  a  erime  of  which  the 
!•  «t  inaaeent  at  yourself.    To  dfaih  l-^ThinU  of 


^imtj  William  j  and  do  not  iwSl  to  return  an  In- 
stent  answer  to  my  letter.*' 

William  Harding's  reply  was  inconclusive  and 
untatisfaotory  j  but  agitation  of  mind  was  so  per. 
oeptible  in  every  line  it  contained,  as  AiUy  to 
oonfirm  the  suspicions  of  Frank.  He  began  by 
imploring  Welland,  if  he  valued  his  reputation 
and  comfort  in  life,  to  refrain  from  addressing 
him  again  on  the  subject,  **  Next  Tuesday  is  my 
wedding-day,"  said  he ;  *'  and  should  such  a  let« 
ter  as  I  have  just  received  from  you  fall  into 
Sophy's  hands.  Heaven  knows  what  might  be  the 
consequences.  I  am  as  willing  as  you  can  be  to 
stand  a  friend  to  Neighbour  Oray's  daughter ; 
and  having  been  already  apprised  of  her  unfortu- 
nate situation,  have  given  her  the  best  law  advice 
to  be  had  for  money.  I  have  ascertained  that 
she  has  nothing  to  fear ;  there  is  no  evidence 
against  her.  9he  must  be  acquitted;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  her  Aiture  comfort,  it 
to  take  a  passage  for  her  at  once  to  America,  as 
it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  live  in  peace  at 
home  after  what  haa  happened.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  I  have  to  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Welland, 
is  to  forbear  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  till  we 
meet  again ;  when  I  shall  explain  matters  to  your 
tatitfaction.    Not  a  syllable  more  by  letter !" 

Frank  Welland  did  refrain  from  further  cer^ 
respondenoe  with  the  friend  he  had  detected  at 
a  villain ;  though  not  from  the  moit  aealout  in*, 
terference  in  behalf  of  Mary.  At  the  risk  of 
eternally  offending  his  uncle,  who  had  occatlonal 
glimpset  of  memory  and  oontcioutnett,  he  re- 
solved to  set  off  for  Nottingham ;  but,  at  the  very 
moment  of  departure,  old  Welland  experienced 
a  second  stroke  of  palsy,  which,  within  twenty^ 
four  hours,  terminated  his  existence;  and  scarcely 
had  the  old  man  breathed  his  last,  when  Frank, 
disdaining  to  inquire  for  a  will  or  after  the  diai 
posal  of  the  property,  left  the  dead  to  bury  their 
dead,  mounted  his  uncle's  favourite  mare,  and 
rode  off,  like  a  madman,  to  Nottingham.  The 
assizes  had  commenced  the  preceding  day ;  the 
trial  of  Mary  Gray  was  actually  before  the  grand 
jury,  when  Frank  Welland,  half-dead  with  emo^ 
tion  and  exhaustion,  entered  the  court.  For  the 
first  time  after  nearly  two  years*  absence,  ha 
beheld  his  gentle,  sensitive  Mary  standing,  wild 
and  ghastly,  at  the  bar,  holding  up  her  hand  to 
plead  for  lif^,  against  the  advo^te  of  the  lawa 
of  her  country. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  able  counsellors  pro-i 
cured  by  William  Harding,  was  fully  borne  out; 
a  deficiency  of  evidence  secured  the  acquittal  of 
the  prisoner ;  and  the  wat  received  from  the  bar, 
intentible,  into  the  fViendly  armt  of  Franclt 
Welland.  He,  indeed,  entertained  no  further 
doubt  of  her  innoeenee ;  but  Mary  did  not  leave 
the  court  with  an  unblemished  reputation.  She 
had  not  attempted  to  deny  the  birth  of  the  child, 
but  proved  that  the  had  eontided  the  fact  to 
ethers,  tq  at  to  receive  profettional  attendance ; 
and,  though  her  life  was  thus  preserved  from  the 
retribution  of  the  law,  her  eharacter  wat  gone 
for  ever. 

"And  whtt  it  to  beoeme  of  you,  Man'  V  de- 
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manded  Franks  as  he  watched  hy  her  ride,  when 
at  length  she  woke  from  the  heavy  slumber  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  after  being  conducted,  by 
her  devoted  friend,  to  an  obscure  inn  in  Notting- 
ham, where  he  obtained  her  shelter  for  the  night. 
"  Shall  you  have  courage  to  shew  your  face  at 
Falkstone?  My  uncle  is  lying  dead  at  the  farm; 
I  must  hasten  back  to  do  my  duty  by  him.  If 
you  wish  it,  I  will  carry  you  home  to  your  mo- 
ther; it  seems  to  me  you  have  no  alternative 
but  to  go  back  to  your  mother." 

''  I  must  wait  his  orders,"  replied  the  humbled 
girl,  in  a  low  voice. 

Whose  orders  must  you  wait  ?" 
My  husband's !" 

''  Your  husband's  ? — ^you  do  not  mean  to  pre- 
tend that  you  are  married  ?" 

''I  am  married,"  replied  Mary,  mildly.  ''And 
if  I  had  not  known  yesterday  that  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  an  innocent  person,  I  might 
have  set  aside  the  trial  at  once,  for  I  was  indicted 
under  my  maiden  name." 

''  And  why,  for  God's  sake,  did  you  not  put  in 
the  plea?" 

''Because  the  discovery  of  our  marriage  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  my  husband.  Such  has 
been  throughout  the  motive  of  so  much  mystery. 
My  little  boy  was  taken  away  the  moment  he 
was  bom ;  and  every  means  has  been  resorted  to 
to  keep  the  secret.  What  have  I  not  borne  for 
it  ?  Disgrace,  imprisonment,  danger !  and,  above 
all,  the  wretchedness  of  knowing  the  sorrow  J 
had  brought  down  on  my  mother — on  my  poor, 
dear,  kind,  loving  mother !  Oh,  Master  Frank ! 
I  will  not  wait  here  any  longer.  Take  me  back 
to  Falkstone ! — ^take  me  back  to  my  mother  1 — 
take  me  home  I" 

"  In  defiance  of  your  kuahand,  Mary  ?"  sternly 
demanded  Welland,  who,  in  this  softening  of  the 
poor  girl's  heart,  felt  he  had  an  opportunity  for 
the  clearing  up  of  his  doubts. 

"Why  should  I  think  more  of  Mm  than  he 
thinks  of  me  f"  cried  Mary.  "  Why  was  he  not 
like  yourself  in  court,  to  give  me  courage  and 
countenance?  He  promised  to  come  down  for 
the  trial ;  he  promised  to  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive me  when  all  was  over." 

"To  come  down! — ^from  London,  perhaps?" 
demanded  Frank,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  agitated  girl.  "  Mary !  it  cannot, 
surely,  be  William  Harding  who  has  deceived 
you  ?" 

Mary  turned  paler  than  before,  but  uttered 
not  a  word. 

"  What  is  the  alleged  motive  of  this  husband 
of  yours,"  persisted  Frank,  "  for  so  obstinate  a 
concealment  of  his  marriage  ?" 

"  That  he  would  be  instantly  cast  off  by  a  rela- 
tive from  whom  he  has  great  expectations. 
What  right  have  I  to  ruin  his  prospects  in  life  ? 
The  moment  he  comes  into  the  business,  all  is  to 
be  made  known— our  boy  acknowledged,  and 
our  marriage  declared." 

"  Mary !"  cried  Frank  Welland,  "  it  is  no  lon- 
ger possible  for  me  to  doubt  that  the  villain  who 
has  all  but  brought  you  to  a  death  of  shame,  is 


no  other  than  ll^iam  Harding.  Do  not  deny 
it — do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me  or  yourself. 
I  tell  you  that,  at  this  very  moment,  he  isnurried 
to  another.  The  business  and  fortune  he  wis 
expecting  were  the  wedding  portion  of  his 
cousin." 

Mary  smiled  incredulously.  "  I  am  lawfiiUr 
married — believe  me,  I  am  lawfully  married," 
was  her  sole  reply. 

"  Not  if  your  supposed  husband  be  William 
Harding,"  persisted  Frank,  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness ;  and,  taking  from  his  pocket-book  the  let- 
ter announcing  William's  approaching  marriage 
with  Sophia,  he  placed  this  irrefragable  proof  in 
the  hands  of  his  companion.  But  Mary  was  no 
scbolar.  She  begged  him  to  read  to  her  what  he 
supposed  to  concern  her  of  the  epistle ;  and  the 
horror-struck  countenance  with  which  she  lis- 
tened to  every  succesrive  line,  gradually  unfold- 
ing the  miseries  of  her  fate,  and  the  worthlcas- 
ness  of  him  in  whom  she  trusted,  afforded 
eloquent  confirmation  of  Welland's  previooi  sus- 
picions. She  sat  for  some  moments  silent  after 
he  had  concluded  the  letter,  then  replied,  hj  pro- 
ducing for  his  inspection  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  legal  certificate  of  a  legal  marriage,  pri- 
vately solemnised  at  Nottingham  the  preceding 
summer. 

"He  has  deceived  you,  Mary,"  cried  Frank, 
returning  her  the  papers.  "  This  is  mere  irapo- 
rition — ^this  is  good  for  nothing.  The  marriage 
was  a  trick,  an  imposture." 

It  was  useless  to  add  more.  Mary,  who  had 
supported  her  courage  so  well  at  the  bar  of 
criminal  justice,  was  now  senseless  at  his  feet. 

A  week  elapsed — and  Frank  Welland  had  laid 
in  the  grave  the  venerable  head  of  the  relative 
by  whose  will  he  came  into  possession  of  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  pounds ; 
and  a  spectral  figure  sat  by  the  fireride  of  Neigh- 
bour Gray,  whose  door  was  now  closed  more 
scrupulously  than  before  against  the  consolatorr 
visits  of  her  village  friends.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  infamous  deception  prac- 
tised  upon  her,  poor  Mary  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. One  moment,  she  burst  into  invectives 
against  her  seducer,  threatening  to  set  off  for 
London  and  bring  his  villanies  to  light — the 
next,  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  act  of  cruel  justice  she  was  about  to 
inflict  upon  the  worthless  being  so  steadfastly  be- 
loved ;  and  finding,  from  young  Welland,  that  he 
was  about  to  visit  London  to  wind  up  his  com- 
mercial affairs  and  dispose  of  his  business,  pre- 
paratory to  retiring  to  Falkstone  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  she  placed  her  cause  in  his 
hands,  charging  him  to  claim  back  from  William 
Harding  the  pledge  of  a  now  withered  affection, 
and  engage,  on  her  part,  to  institute  no  proceed- 
ings against  him,  in  consideration  of  his  consent- 
ing to  give  her  back  the  child. 

Her  commission  was  more  than  fulfilled  by  the 
young  farmer.  Armed  with  all  the  sternness  of 
righteous  indignation,  he  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  feasting,  over  whose  ^ont  the  name  of  the 
happy  bridegroom  was  now  triumphantlyinscribed 
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in  letters  of  golA ;  and,  having  refused  the  hand 
extended  towards  him,  in  friendly  greeting,  by 
}roung  Harding,  repeated,  word  by  word,  the 
adjurations  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Neighbour  Gray. 

"Hash,  hush  ! — speak  lower,  I  entreat  you," 
said  the  delinquent,  turning  pale  as  death  at  the 
mere  mention  of  Mary's  name.  "  I  can  explain 
ererything;  I  can" 

*' You  can  explain  nothing  I"  replied  Welland, 
with  firmness.  ^'  Yon  have  acted  like  a  scoundrel; 
and  your  guilt  will  only  be  increased  by  the 
denial.  I  know  not  how  far  your  proceedings 
may  have  brought  you  within  reach  of  the  crimi- 
nal jostice  of  the  country ;  but  this  I  know, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  your  prosperity,  all  your 
pride,  this  thriving  business  of  yours  would  fall 
away  to  nothing,  were  I  to  proclaim  what  you 
have  done,  and  what  you  have  hazarded  to  do." 

"  WeUand,  my  dear  Welland  !"  faltered  Hard- 
inf,  going  anxiously  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
vhich  they  were  standing,  to  ascertain  that  the 
listening  ears  of  Gabriel  Wilkinson  were  not  on 
the  watch.  '*  For  old  friendship's  sake,  be  mer- 
ciful!— dictate  your  own  terms — I  am  willing 
to  do  to  Mary  Gray  all  the  justice  still  in  my 
power.  I  will  make  a  comfortable  settlement 
apon  her  and  her  mother." 

"Neither  her  mother  nor  she  would  stoop  to 
receive  a  shilling  at  your  hands,"  replied  Frank, 
vith  contempt.  "  All  this  poor  girl  asks  of  you 
is  possession  of  her  child." 

"And  that  is  the  sole  request  beyond  my 
power  to  grant,"  replied  Harding.  "  The  boy 
died  within  ten  days  of  removal  from  his  mother. 
I  can  give  you  the  certificate  of  his  burial " 

''Another  forged  certificate ?" demanded  Wel- 
land, with  a  scornful  smile. 

"No,  on  my  honour !" 

"Your  honour  r 

"On  my  word  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 
Here  it  is,"  he  continued,  having  unlocked  and 
taken  from  his  bureau  a  paper,  which  Welland 
recognised  as  in  proper  form.  "  Take  it  down  to 
Mary.  Set  her  mind  at  rest  on  that  point.  Make 
ray  peace  with  her,  as  far  as  peace  is  possible ; 
wd,  whenever  she  will  accept  assistance  at  my 
^Qds,  you  shall  dictate  the  settlement  to  be 
"ttde  upon  her." 

"  I  thali;  but  it  will  never  proceed  from  funds 

ff  yours,"  replied  Welland,  impatiently.  •'  There 

»  but  one  concession  I  require  of  you — namely, 

a  written  engagement  to  attempt,  on  no  future 

*««a«on,  or  on  whatever  pretext,  any  further 

communication  with  the  family  of  Neighbour 
Gray." 

"That  is  easily  granted,"  replied  Harding, 
readily  taking  up  his  pen  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  in  hopes  that  compliance  would  rid  him 
of  the  company  of  his  dangerous  visiter.  "  Here 
**niy  attestation,  which  you  may  sign  as  witness, 
«<>ogh  i  cannot  exactly  perceive  what  interest 
you  have  in  such  an  agreement." 

It  was  not  to  the  culprit  before  him  that  Wel- 
»nd  feh  bound  to  enter  into  explanations.  It 
^a»  by  the  humble  henrthmde  of  Neighbour  Gray, 


that  the  young  farmer  unfolded,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  weeping  Mary,  his  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife ;  a  match  that  would  not  only  secure 
her  happiness  for  life,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
procure  her  vindication  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  own  character.  Those 
who  were  aware  of  Frank  Welland's  inability  to 
declare  Mary  his  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
uncle,  would  attribute  to  him  the  evil  that  had 
befallen  her,  and  the  suspicions  to  which  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim. 

But,  to  the  grief  of  Frank  and  the  amazement 
of  Neighbour  Gray,  Mary  was  inexorable.  She 
was  not  going  to  carry  shame,  she  said,  into  any 
honest  man's  homestead.  Nor  could  even  the 
utmost  eloquence  of  Welland  convince  her  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  certificate  he  had  brought 
from  London.  Mary  felt  how  grievously  she  had 
been  already  misled  by  her  want  of  scholarship ; 
and,  once  deceived,  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  the  paltry  slip  of  paper  was  anything 
better  than  a  new  feint  to  impose  upon  her 
The  mother — ^the  young  mother — was  yearning 
in  her  heart.  The  first  cry  of  her  infant  had 
sounded  in  her  ears  only  to  be  silenoed  for  ever  ; 
and,  though  now  proved  a  child  of  shame,  she 
felt  that,  if  only  permitted  to  fold  her  little  son 
to  her  breast,  all  would  be  atoned — all  might  be 
forgotten:  her  withered  youth,  her  blighted 
fame,  her  broken  heart.  Even  the  fixed  sadness 
of  her  mother's  venerable  countenance  would  be 
dispelled,  after  bestowing  her  benediction  upon 
the  precious  child  of  her  precious  Mary. 

Again  and  again — sometimes  with  entreaties, 
sometimes  with  chiding--did  Welland  labour  to 
undeceive  her.  He  resigned  his  own  views,  he 
forgot  his  own  passion,  while  striving  to  restore 
the  composure  of  the  unhappy  girl.  But  the 
more  earnestly  he  protested,  the  more  convinced 
was  Mary  that  he  was  bent  on  persuading  her  of 
the  death  of  the  babe,  in  order  that,  finding  her- 
self alone  in  the  world,  she  might  consent  to 
become  his  wife,  and  resign  all  recollection  of 
the  past.  She  slept  not  by  night,  she  rested  not 
by  day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  aid  of 
Farmer  Welland,  Neighbour  Gray  must  have 
come  to  want ;  for  the  old  woman  was  no  longer 
able,  nor  her  daughter  willing  to  work.  A  spirit 
of  restlessness,  induced  by  her  misfortunes,  and 
almost  amounting  to  insanity,  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  poor  Mary. 

Unable  to  address  a  letter  of  appeal  to  her 
persecutor,  and  faithful  to  her  resolution  of  con- 
fiding the  secret  so  momentous  to  William's 
welfare  to  no  other  living  soul,  the  devoted 
girl  set  about  learning  to  write ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  so  far  accomplished 
her  object  as  to  be  able  to  frame  a  petition  to 
Harding,  embodying  the  requests  already  con- 
veyed through  the  h<fcnds  of  Francis  Welland* 
But,  after  all  her  patience,  all  her  cares,  all  her 
labours,  her  letter  was  in  a  few  days  returned  to 
her  without  a  syllable  of  reply.  Such  was  WiU 
Ham  Harding's  mode  of  fulfilling  the  written 
engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  hie 
friend* 
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Two  years  hkd  now  olapsed  since  hie  marriage ; 
and,  tkough  many  men  might  haye  felt  the  eril 
to  which  hia  misdoings  had  giren  rise^  a  draw^ 
back  upon  their  happiness,  nothing  could  exceed 
the   triumphant    pride    of    William    Harding. 
Sophia  had  already  made  him  the  father  of  a 
boy^  upon  whom,  at  his  blrth|  the  grandfather 
settled  a  sum  of  £10,000 ;  and,  to  complete  his 
satisfaction,    Welland,  the  only  individual  in 
Loudon  cognisant  of  his  guilt,  had  retired  for 
life  into  a  remote  county.    Harding  was  now  a 
Common-Councilman,  with  a  prospect  of  civic 
honours ;  pending  which  accession  of  importance, 
he  gratified  his  vanity  by  the  re-.adornment  and 
extension  of  his  premises  in  Cheapside.     His 
shining,   French-varnished  mahogany  counters ; 
the    large  looking-glasses  advantageously  dis- 
posed for  the  reflection  of  light ;  the  arabesque 
garlands  adorning  the  panne  Is  of  the  shop ;  the 
ormolu  sconces,  emitting  long  tongues  of  lucent 
gas — all  was  arranged  according  to  the  most 
approved  form  of  modern  luxury.    And  the  rich 
India  shawls,  and  silks  of  Lyons  manufacture, 
were  disposed  in  folds  and  draperies,  imparting 
to  the  place  the  air  of  a  lady's  boudoir  rather 
than  of  a  shop  in  Cheapside;   while  vases  of 
enamelled  Nankin  porcelain,  birds  of  Paradise^ 
and  pagodas  of  carved  ivory  or  filigree,  were 
interposed    among    his    merceries,    after    the 
fashion  of  an  India  warehouse.  Of  this  exhibition 
of  taste  and  splendour,  William  Harding  was 
vastly  proud ;  and,  when  the  old  gentleman  drove 
in,  once  or  twice  a  week,  from  his  villa  at  Cam^ 
berwellj  to  dine  with  the  young  couple,  and 
admire  the  progress  of  his  grandson,  although  he 
was  apt  to  jeer  and  banter  his  successor  upon  his 
tendency  to  parade^  he  was,  at  heart,  pleased  to 
perceive  that  his  son-in-law  marched  with  the 
times,  and  had  spirit  to  adventure  further  than 
himself.    The  business  was  daily,  hourly  rising 
in  importance.     Harding  &  Co.  realized  more 
in  six  months   than    John  Harding  alone  in 
twelve;   nor  could  the  old  gentleman  refrain 
from  pointing  out  occasionally  to  Gabriel  Wil- 
kinson^ as  he  passed  through  the  shop,  how  many 
sources  of  profit  had  been  neglected  in  his  time> 
and  how  much  of  present  prosperity  was  owing 
to  the  sharp  head  and  high  character  of  his  son- 
in-law.    William  would  come  to  be  churchwarden 
«f  the  parish — William  would  come  to  be  Alder- 
man— William  might  come  to  be  Lord  Mayor — 
William  would,  at  all  events,  come  into  possession 
of  the  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  amassed  by  his 
father-in-law ;  Sophy  was  the  happiest  of  wives 
*— the  boy  a  prineely  child :-— had  not  old  John 
Harding  cause  to  applaud  his  choice  of  a  son, 
and  William  the  price  he  had  set  upon  an  unble- 
mished reputation  ? 

The  only  drawback  on  his  satiafaotion,  was  a 
degfree  of  incompatibility  of  temper  with  hit 
flighty  wife.  Mrs  Harding,  so  far  from  possess- 
ing the  gentleness  and  devotedness  of  his  once 
idolised  Mary,  was  a  young  woman  of  haughty 
spirit,  educated  at  a  third-rate  boarding-school, 
in  considerable  admiration  of  her  own  heirese-ahipt 
She  knew  the  prosperity  of  her  husband  to  oiofr- 


nate  solely  from  herself,  and  made  nee  of  the 
argument,  on  all  occasions,  to  enforce  her  daims 
to  consideration  and  indulgence.  She  waa  alike 
jealous  of  her  husband's  attention  to  his  bniinessi, 
in  preference  to  herself,  and  jealous  of  her  hua- 
band's  influence  over  her  father  aa  superior  to 
her  own.  She  waa  often  fretful,  always  imperi- 
ous. But  WUliam  felt  that,  for  the  preeent,  it 
was  desirable  to  bear  all  with  submission ;  it  waa 
neceS8ai*y,  till  the  death  of  old  Harding,  to  main- 
tain, in  the  eyes  of  his  father«in-law,  th«  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  of  husbands. 

One  day,  aa  the  old  gentleman  waa  enjoying, 
in  his  daughter's  drawing-room,  the  basin  of 
smoking  soup  which  William  always  took  care 
to  have  in  readiness  for  his  visits,  a  sort  of  scuffle 
was  heard  at  the  door — an  altercation  between 
William  and  the  nurse.  Who  waa  for  puahing  into 
the  room  with  the  child.  "  I  don't  care,  air," 
reached  the  ears  of  Mrs  Harding  and  her  father. 
"  I  know  that  woman  will  end  with  doing  Master 
John  a  mbchief.  She  shan't  touch  the  child 
whilst  he's  in  my  care.  I  choose  to  go  to  my 
Missus" 

'*'Come  in,  nurse— come  in!"  cried  Sophy, 
advancing  towards  the  door ;  but  the  sovereign, 
silently  slipped,  by  William,  into  nurse's  hand, 
had  produced  a  total  confusion  of  ideas  in  the 
woman's  mind.  When  interrogated  by  ''  Missus," 
she  knew  nothing — could  remember  nothing; 
and  flattered  herself  she  had  succeeded  in  peas 
Buading  the  jealous  woman  that  her  ears  had  do* 
ceiVed  her. 

But  Sophia  was  too  shrewd  to  be  so  imposed 
on.  She  had  always  secretly  resented  William's 
coldness  as  a  suitor  and  indifferenoe  as  a  hus- 
band, and  now  so  perseveringly  addressed  her 
questions  to  Gabriel  Wilkinson,  concerning  the 
disturbance  which  had  driven  the  nurse  and  child 
from  the  shop  into  the  drawing-room,  as  at  length 
to  elicit  that  a  young  woman,  in  deep  mourning, 
having  considerable  remains  of  beauty.  Lad  more 
than  once  pursued  the  nurse  and  child  into  the 
house— claimed  the  boy  as  her  own — upbraided 
William  Harding,  in  presence  of  his  shopmen 
and  customers — and  only  been  driven  at  length 
from  the  place,  by  threats  of  sending  for  peace- 
officers. 

"  The  young  woman  is  evidently  out  of  her 
mind,"  observed  Wilkinson,  watching  the  effect 
of  his  communications.  ''But  the  tender  way 
in  which  she  appeals  to  her  dear  William,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  she  insists  upon  get. 
ting  possession  of  the  little  boy,  are  truly  alarms 
ing;  for,  I  fear,  they  have  been  already  tho 
means  of  raising  reports  in  the  neighbourhood 
disadvantageous  to  Mr  Harding.  Twice  the 
vehemence  of  her  outcries  has  attracted  m  mob 
round  the  ahop-door;  and  I  can  perceive  officious 
people,  as  they  pass>  pointing  to  the  house  as  the 
scene  of  a  mysterious  occurrence*" 

''  And  have  you  not  been  able  to  discover  tho 
girl's  name  ?''  demanded  Sophia,  her  heart  fiot- 
tering  with  agitation. 

''No,  ma'am.  It  was  no  bn^ess  of  mine. 
But  I  think  I  have  heard  BIr  Harding  dddress 
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her  M  'Miry/    I  fancy  it  is  fitfi«  acqttaintmM 

fnm  tilt  eottntty.*' 

Thif  hint  wm  •ttougli  for  the  potuUnt  Bophia* 
Much  as  ehe  had  before  affected  to  dMpiie  the 
shop,  she  wiB  now  conttantly  viaiting  William  at 
bit  ceunter,  with  his  boy  in  har  arms;  nay> 
If oiild  sren  stand  with  him  at  th^  door^  oh  pre* 
tenet  of  amusing  the  ehild  with  the  carriages 
paanng  by.  Harding>  meanwhile^  was  on  thorni* 
Si^ifieaat  smiles  passed  between  his  envious 
ihopmen^  Wilkinson  and  Clark^  when  they  saw 
their  master^  in  his  uneasiness^  bringing  down  to 
liif  customers  plush  for  Telvet^  or  china  Orape 
for  aerophane.  But^  at  length,  Sophia's  ma^ 
Bcetttrfss  succeaded :  she  obtained  an  interview 
with  "Mary." 

For  it  #asi  indeed,  Mary  Gray^*^Mary,  care* 
•rased  and  friendless ;  who,  having  paid  the  last 
dtttioa  to  her  mother,  and  realised  a  small  sum 
hj  ths  aale  of  her  eottage  and  effects,  had  re* 
paired  to  London  on  pretest  of  seeking  a  situa«> 
tion,  but,  in  reality,  on  the  frantic  errand  of 
penaadiag  William  Harding  to  give  up  her  child. 
Her  mind  was  more  than  ever  bewildered  by 
delttiions ;  and^  having  readily  found  her  way  to 
the  rsaidence  of  the  splendid  mercer,  she  could 
oot  dispossess  herself  of  the  idea  that  the  bSau* 
tiful  boy  she  saw  laughing  and  crowing  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  in  a  shop  inscribed  with  the  name 
9(  "  WlUiam  Harding,"  could  be  no  other  than 
the  one  of  whom  she  was  in  search. 

"  Give  him  to  me !"  cried  she^  rushing  into 
the  shop  on  the  memorable  afternoon  Sophia  was 
\fiag  \n  wait  for  her.  ^'  He  is  mine— 'he  is  my 
ehild ;  and  William  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
married  to  ine  before  he  ever  saw  your  faea! 
Bat  I  do  not  ask  for  William**-1  do  not  want 
Williaaft— >I  want  the  child'»--I  want  our  son-^ 
wrboyr 

''Put  her  quietly  out/'  said  Harding,  in  an 
nnder  tone  to  Gabriel  Wilkinson  ;  ''  the  poor 
creature  is  eridsntly  mad."  But  the  paleness 
overspreading  his  own  features,  and  the  falter- 
ing of  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  bore  testimony  to 
his  secret  terrors. 

"  Do  not  hurt  her — she  seems  ^uite  harmless," 
cried  Sophia,  interfering,  as  Wilkinson  was  about 
to  obey  the  directions  of  his  master.  *^  Do  you 
want  anything  here^  young  woman?"  she  con- 
tinned^  addressing  Mary  Gray. 

"I  want  my  chUd!"  replied  Mary^  more 
gently,  on  finding  herself  addressed  in  a  tone  of 
gentleness.  ''  William  Harding  took  it  from  me 
the  moment  it  was  born,  promising  i  should  have 
it  again  when  he  was  aide  to  acknowledge  our 
marriage.  And  now,  though  you  see  how  dearly 
he  loves  it,  and  how  finely  it  is  dressed,  he  keeps 
it  from  me  on  pretence  that  it  is  dead  and 
huried!"  And  she  attempted^  with  so  much 
vehemence^  to  snatch  the  babe  from  the  arms  of 
its  mother,  that  Sophia,  terrified  in  her  turn, 
vu  glad  to  escape  into  the  interior  of  the 
house. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  anything  but  a  day 
of  peace  to  William.  All  that  female  exaspera- 
tion could  put  forth  in  the  way  of  reproach,  was 


lavished  upOn  him.  He  wte  accused  by  Sophy 
of  having  redeemed  himself  from  beggary  by  a 
marriage  with  herself>  to  the  ruin  of  somft  un- 
happy creature  sacrifioed  to  his  interests ;  and 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  already  addressed  a 
letter  to  her  father,  aoquainting  him  with  her 
disooveries,  and  imploring  him  to  fetch  her  away 
from  the  eity  the  following  day.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  prospect  of  a  breach  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Harding  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
**  put  the  best  faoe  on  ths  matter,"  taxing  his 
wife  with  injustice  in  giving  ear  to  the  inso- 
herences  of  one  who  Was  either  a  maniac  or  a 
person  suborned  to  bring  false  accusations  against 
an  innooent  man.  By  the  time  tea  was  nearly 
over,  he  had  so  far  recovered  his  influenoe  over 
the  mind  of  the  indignant  Sophy  as  to  be  perr 
mitted  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  obtain 
k  remote  prospect  of  reconciliation. 

But  Mary  Gray---who,  though  expsUed  with 
rough  entreatment  that  morning  from  the  three* 
hold  of  her  once  loved  William,  felt  that  she  had 
obtained  an  advantage  in  being  permitted  to 
approach  the  child  whom  her  disordered  intelleots 
represented  to  her  as  her  owit— 'Was  still  lurking 
near  the  shop ;  and,  when  the  business  of  the 
day  was  ended,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  biasing 
gas  gleaming  through  the  transparent  plate 
glass,  she  discerned  Clark,  Wilkinson>  and  their 
confraternity,  busily  engaged  in  making  entries 
and  folding  up  the  rich  caishemere  and  Ternan 
shawls,  she  made  a  sudden  dart  across  the  shop> 
towards  the  door  through  which  she  had  seen 
Sophia  disappear  in  the  morning.  In  another 
moment,  she  was  in  the  drawing-room,  confront- 
ing,  with  frantic  gestures,  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  interrupting  their  tete-^tete  with  outcries 
for  her  child — ^her  boy. 

"  He  is  dead,  Mary,"  eried  William  Harding, 
startled  out  of  all  self-possession  by  her  sudden 
reappearance.  ''You  have  seen  the  certificate 
of  his  burial.    You  well  know  that  he  is  dead." 

"  Then  you  have  murdered  him.  I  accuse  you 
of  having  murdered  him !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
girl,  her  face  livid  with  excitement.  "  You  tried 
hard  to  betray  me  to  the  gallows,  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  me.  I  tell  you,  William  Harding, 
yott  tried  to  make  away  with  me  ;  and,  now,  you 
have  made  away  with  your  poor,  blessed,  inno- 
cent, smiling  babe.  What  have  you  done  with 
it,  madam  ? — ^where  have  you  put  it  V  she  eried, 
making  a  wild  rush  towards  the  now  shrieking 
Sophia,  which  was  parried  by  the  agitated  hus- 
band ;  and,  as  they  were  struggling  together, 
the  young  men  below,  alarmed  by  the  screams  of 
Mrs  Harding,  hurried  up  stairs.  The  window 
was  thrown  up,  and  the  police  called  in.  Ere 
they  made  their  appearance,  Mary,  exhausted  by 
her  efforts,  and  the  disease  by  which  they  were 
excited,  had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  fit — her  lips 
covered  with  foam>  and  her  eyes  starting  from 
their  orbits^ 

'*  Take  her  aWay  f  teke  her  away !"  shriek«d 
Mrs  Harding,  as  the  policemen  entered ;  while 
her  husband  remained  speechless  with  contftsrfls- 
tion. 
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"  She  is  mad^  I  faacy,"  observed  one  of  the 
shopmen^  in  explanation. 

''  More  likely  drunk/'  replied  the  police-men^ 
to  whom  such  incidents  were  familiar. 

"  Drunk  and  disorderly/'  added  Clark^  after 
representing  to  the  police-men^  the  strange  intru- 
sion of  the  offender^  whom  he  proceeded  to  give 
in  charge^  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
dilemma  of  his  employer. 

'*  I  warrant  you  a  few  hours  in  the  station- 
house  will  bring  the  lady  to  herself,"  replied  the 
man.  And  the  still  senseless  Mary  was,  accord- 
ingly, borne  off,  conveyed  to  the  station-house, 
and  locked  into  a  damp  cell  till  morning.  Wil- 
liam Harding  had  no  leisure  for  the  consideration 
of  her  sufferings — Sophia's  hysterics  were  quite 
as  much,  just  then,  as  he  could  manage. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  just  as  the  house  was 
closed  for  the  night,  a  knock  was  heard,  followed 
by  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  insisting  on  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  Mr  Harding.  It  was  Wel- 
land,  who,  having  foUowed  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Neighbour  Gray  to  town,  had  only 
that  afternoon  traced  out  her  lodgings,  and, 
alarmed  by  her  absence,  and  conjecturing  whither 
the  wanderings  of  the  poor  maniac  had  been 
directed,  was  come  to  demand  tidings  of  the  un- 
happy girl.  William  would,  perhaps,  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  system  of  deception,  by  denying  all 
knowledge  of  her,  had  not  the  very  servants  of 
the  house  already  admitted  to  the  visiter,  that  a 
young  woman,  out  of  her  mind,  had,  in  truth, 
been  there,  and,  having  bred  disturbances  in  the 
family,  been  committed  to  the  nearest  police 
station. 

Frank  Welland  did  not  waste  a  moment  in 
uppealing  to  the  conscience  of  his  former  friend. 
Hastening  eagerly  to  the  station-house,  by  dint 
of  a  considerable  bribe,  he  obtained  immediate 
access  to  the  prisoner. 

"  She  be  som'ere  her'abouts.  But  the  young 
woman  war  blind  drunk  when  shut  in  for  the 
night,"  observed  the    constable,    lowering  his 


lantern  to  the  ioor  of  the  cell  oft  wlach  Mary 
Gray  was  lying.  **  She  war  obstropnloiis  when 
we  took  her  into  custody ;  but  she  do  seem  quiet 
enough  now." 

And  quiet  enough  she  was,  when  Frank,  with 
streaming  eyes,  bent  over  her  body.  Mary  was 
dead !    Yes,  dead ! — still  warm,  but  quite  dead. 

"  There  didn't  seem  no  good  in  sending  for  a 
doctor,"  observed  the  policeman,  in  self-extenua- 
tion. "  She  war  given  in  charge  as  drunk  and 
disorderly.  How  was  we  to  know  as  she  war  in 
a  fit.>" 

"  Given  in  charge ! — by  whom  ?"  faltered 
Welland. 

*'  By  a  respectable  householder,  Mr  William 
Harding  of  Cheapside.  There  ben't  a  gemman 
of  higher  character  in  the  whole  parish." 

The  unfortunate  daughter  of  Neighbour  Gray 
was  laid  decently  in  the  grave  by  him  over  whoee 
infancy  the  good  woman  had  watched  so  kindly ; 
but  the  prosperity,  to  the  acquirement  of  wbidi 
William  Harding  had  sacrificed  so  largely,  did 
not  long  outlast  that  sad  event.  The  wrongs  of 
poor  Mary  were  avenged  by  the  vindictive  Sophia, 
who,  till  her  father's  death,  remained  his  inmate, 
and,  by  her  representations  of  the  worthlesanets 
of  her  husband,  obtained  the  sole  and  separate 
control  over  the  property  left  behind  by  old 
Harding. 

No  one  pitied  the  delinquent — ^no  one  stood 
his  friend.  His  gorgeous  shop  became  deserted ; 
and  the  failing  business  was,  at  length,  made 
over,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  to  a  new  firm, 
Messrs  Wilkinson  &  Clark.  The  ruined  man, 
true  to  the  last  to  his  false  principles,  instead  of 
attributing  to  his  misdoings  the  failure  of  hii 
worldly  prosperity,  bewailed  only  his  loss  of 
reputation.  '*  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  over 
such  a  stroke  of  ill-luck,"  was  hia  constant  ei- 
clamation.  "  Knowledge  of  business  is  a  fine 
thing ;  but  my  case  is  a  plain  proof  that,  in  trade, 
the  one  thing  needful  is  Cbaracteb  J" 
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AVLD  Dngald  M'DonaId^y«ni  acsfcely  believ*t— 

Was  ance  a  wee  tot  on  the  knee  o*  hia  mither; 
An'  a*  the  gaid  cronet  i*  the  clachaii  perceived 

Him  as  like  to  hit  dad  aa  ae  pea*e  till  anither. 
His  hair  was  as  red  as  a  sanbeam  in  mist ; 

His  fiice  was  a'  freckled;  his  nose  it  was  sma*  like ; 
His  honny  wee  mon'  had  a  trifle  o*  twist, 

Remarkably  fitted  for  lisping  the  Gaelic 

Deaf  Janet,  the  spaewlle,  she  munted  her  specs, 

An'  glowerM  like  a  hawk  i*  the  loof  o'  the  callan* ; 
An*  Dominie  Dhu,  in  a  fit  o*  the  freaks, 

Spak  o*  stars  an*  conjnnctions  to  Rory  M*Allan, 
For  Dominie  Dhn  had  ta*en  note  o*  the  stars, 

An'  Rory  M'Allan  had  studied  the  planets; 
An*  thoQ^  their  opinions  were  whiles  at  the  war% 

They  coost  up  their  noses  an*  scouted  auld  Janet's. 

M*Lanchlan,  the  priest,  wi'  his  Weel^baven  crtmn^ 
Whase  father  was  shot  at  Drummossie  wi*  Charlie^ 

He  whnppit  a  hook  frae  the  sleeve  o*  his  gown, 
An'  cross'd  him,  an'  sain'd  him,  an'  kinen'd  him 
fairly. 


Mair  joy  in  ae  fhmily  scarcely  oouM  be^ 
Frae  green  Aberfoyle  to  the  botdera  o*  Bocban ; 

Sae  Ranald  shool'd  out,  in  the  shape  o'  a  fee, 
A  weel-hoarded  guinea  frae  oat  o*  his  spleuchan. 

Now  gentle  an*  semple  they  emptied  the  horn— . 

Even  matrons  an'  maidens  they  wercna  above  it; 
For  wee  Dngald's  sire  was  a  gentleman  l>om. 

Being  ninety-sixth  cousin  to  Fraser  o*  l^vat. 
A  fig  for  sic  tipple  as  sherry  or  port. 

It's  no  worth  a  muff  frae  a  Highlandman't  mill— 
What  raises  hU  soul  to  the  reitions  o'  sport, 

Is  double  strong  usquabae  het  frae  the  still! 

So  they  drank  an'  they  sang  like  the  sons  o*  Apollo, 

For  frolic  an'  fun  they  got  riper  and  riper; 
But  at  drinking,  the  callant  wha  beat  theaa  a'  holkw 

Was  Kvan,  the  Laird  o'  M*Allistci*s  piper  ; 
For  he  drank  an'  he  plaj'd,  an*  he  play'd  an'  be  drank; 

An*  his  pipes  they  were  busk  it  wi'  ribbons  a*  o>r ; 
An'  I  dare  to  ba  sworn,  for  a  man  o*  hit  rank. 

He  laid  lii  a  stock  for  a  towmond  an'  raort ! 
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1U  Itfiff  wfolnr  Biekt  flitted  If  like  a  dicam  ; 

Tkty  iflt  t^wniel^t  qiiMr»  bat  tfaey.wiitna  what  ailM 
th.ein; 
Till  the  tun  free  the  lift  shone  on  mountain  and  atreaniy 

An*  cam*  down  through  the  lum  an*  the  window^  an* 
dcailM  them. 
BTLandilan  ha  eteadUy  mooted  hit  ImmU^ 

For  Ilia  reference  wm  hound  on  a  mieaion  to  Fofm  ; 
But,  ere  he  departed,  the  kind-hearted  prieet, 

He  ^e  them  hie  blessing,  an*  drank  dock  an  dori9> 

A  truce  with  his  nonage«-that  task  I  resign; 

Young  Dngald  M*DonaId*s  deserres  not  a  stanza ; 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  grew  tall  as  a  pine, 

And  tioui  as  the  heiren  of  regal  Bragania. 
Ha  waa  prond  as  a  peacock,  a  stranger  to  fear. 

He  waa  strong  as  a  garron,  and  fleet  as  a  hound  | 
And  for  spearin*  a  sawmont  or  stalking  a  deer, 

There  wasna  his  maik  in  six  parishes  round. 

Bat  naething  like  leamin*  wad  enter  his  skull ; 

The  dominie  grat  that  his  mind  was  *'  obtuse  ;** 
He  knew  not  a  B  frae  the  foot  of  a  bull. 

Nor  ever  could  natter  hit  P*t  and  hit  Qti 
If  doUntat  it  bliti,  *tit  in  vain  to  be  wise«« 
.  So  Dngald  ezultingly  swore  by  St  George^ 
^  If  she  couldna  for  leamin'  optain  ta  pra  prize, 

She  wadna  pe  panished  nor  hang'd  for  a  forge." 

He  9om*d  on  the  tacksmen,  he  poach*d  frae  the  laixdy 
He  rifled  the  doo-cot,  an*  plundered  the  stream ; 

An*  whiles  a  bit  ewe  or  a  lamb  diiappeared, 
*  But  the  corbie  or  eagle  they  aye  gat  the  blame. 

At  markett  he  aye  made  a  shift  to  get  fu*, 

Wi*  wonderfu*  combatire  powers  he  was  gifted ; 

Bat,  ae  weary  night,  the  poor  dominie^  cow-i* 
The  pet  &  the  baimiea— alas !  she  was  lifted, 

Frae  ahielin*  to  shielin*,  through  clachan  an'  toun, 
The  tidin*s  flew  swift  as  the  auld  fiery  corse ; 

They  thoog ht  on  M*Donald,  the  lang-flngerad  loon^ 
An'  tha  saddle  iiw  anoe  set  upon  the  right  horaeb 

The  dan  in  a  crack  was  hia  foe  to  a  man ; 

The  grey-headed  patriarchs  sairly  misca'ed  hlm^ 

Sae  he  took  to  his  heels  like  a  sleuth  hound,  an*  ran, 

^  For  the  boonda  o*  the  pariah  were  owre  bet  to  hand 
him. 

An*  down  to  the  Lowlands  the  land.lowper  hied ; 

He  iia*er  aoost  the  glance  o*  hia  at  owre  hia  ahonther ; 
Bot  gallop*d  ftiU  three  Scottlah  ells  at  a  atride, 

An'  thought  upon  bay'neta,  an*  buUeta,  an*  pouther- 
In  aooth,  but  the  uppermoat  thought  in  hia  mind 

Waa  Hangie,  the  drap,  an*  the  horrible  fa' ; 
Sfte  he  flew  to  a  aergeant,  aa  fleet  aa  the  wind, 

An*  listed  at  anea  i'  tha  anhl  Forty-Twa. 

An*  there  he  got  ntlona  an*  flghUn'  palsn^ 

Whare  bayoiata  daah'd,  an'  whara  ordaanoe  thnn* 
der*d; 
He  aye  waa  the  first  an*  the  last  i'  the  aplore^ 

An'  mony  a  weeUstickit  Frenchman  he  plunder'd* 
A  skirmish  waa  a*  Tery  wed  in  ita  way; 

Bat  a  battle  afforded  him  nnalloyM  pleMore ; 
Far  ha  prowl'd  *mattg  the  alain  at  tha  cloae  o'  tha  day^  ^% 

An*  rifiad  their  aporrant  an'  aplanchana  at  leianre* 


An  ingoty  a  cios%  or  a  braw  diamond  ring— 

A  chain,  or  a  star,  or  a  gowden  repeater— . 
A  brooch,  or  a  locket,  awa  he  wad  brings 

An*  mair  than  a  poet  can  hitch  in  his  metre. 
Nae  matter,  he  hdd  up  his  head  wi'  the  beat. 

An'  calmly  anbmltted  to  every  reatriction; 
For  brawlie  he  kenned  he  had  feather'd  hia  aaaty 

An'  that  waa  a  comfort  in  every  affliction. 

That  Dngald  induatrioudy  flU'd  hia  pock  naok. 

But  valour  oosed  out  at  each  pore  in  hia  akin ; 
So  he  wearied  to  beat  his  claymore  to  a  heuk, 

An'  back  to  the  mountains  o*  Scotland  to  win. 
^  Let  them  rush  on  ta  bagnets,  an'  alaah  at  ta  French.^ 

Let  them  munt  ta  fell  breach  while  ta  '^«*"Wia  ara 
roarin*-^ 
Let  them  stan*  to  ta  kneea  amang  glaur  in  ta  trench, 

Wha  haena  a  plack  i*  the  neuk  o*  their  sporran-^— 

^  Vm  a£*'    A  tremendous  hurricane  blew— 

Ye  wad  thought  auld  Sathan  was  ruUn*  the  roast  | 
Sae  he  took  a  gowd  piece  frae  the  sole  o*  hia  ahoe^ 

To  bribe  the  poor  aentry,  an*  ran  to  the  coaat. 
An',  lang  afore  daylight,  the  fortunate  dog, 

Waa  aafdy  on  board  o*  a  three-lugged  bikker  %* 
Wha  was  bound  to  Locbalah  an*  Lochaber  ineofff 

Pang  fu'  o*  guid  tea,  an*  tobacco,  an*  liquor. 

In  Albyn  he  landed  in  less  than  a  week. 

An*  vow  but  his  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  ; 
When  hit  nose  was  saluted  wi*  Highland  peat  reek. 

He  lonpit  an*  danc*d  like  a  cowt  on  the  heather. 
But^  sly  aa  a  fnmart,  ha  travdled  to  Lor% 

Twice  sixty  miles  south  frae  his  ain  native  glen  | 
Ca*d  in  at  the  change  house  an*  took  a  guid  horn, 

An'  tauld  them  hia  name  It  waa  Dugald  M*Lean. 

The  mistress  was  gaucy,  an'  ance  had  been  yonng, 

A  widow  she  'd  been  for  a  year  an*  a  day ; 
An*  Dngald  he  fieeched  wi*  a  traveller*s  tongue; 

For  while  it  waa  auouner  he  meant  to  mak'  hay* 
The  conrtin*  waa  done  in  a  fortnight  at  raaiat. 

The  breach  had  been  made^  an*  the  fortress  waa  cairiad^ 
Sae  he  hurried  a  boat  to  Lismore  for  the  priest, 

Wha  cam'  in  a  crack,  an*  the  twasome  were  married. 

In  six  months  he  awoke  frae  his  dream  wi'  a  stalrt, 

The  minions  o' justice  an'  law  cried—*'  Remember  I** 
An'  bills  shower*d  around  him  fhie  every  airt^ 

As  thick  as  the  snaw.flakea  i*  gloomy  DecamlMr** 
He  paid  frae  hia  ill-gotten  gear  aa  he  might. 

Till  his  siller  was  gane>  an'  his  credit  waa  oonpit ; 
An'  now  fell  upon  him  the  flnishin*  bllghu^ 

The  hail  o'  his  stock  an'  hit  steadin*  were  nmplt  I 
Espdl'd  frae  hit  hame^  owra  the  oonntry  a  ranger,  ^j 

An'  beggar'd  in  oonsdanca^  an'  credit,  aa*  cnnyie, 
He  seeks  his  bit  piece  frae  the  hand  o*  ti&e  strangeri 

A  heart-broken,  haggard,  an*  puir  gaberlnnyia* 

MOBAL. 

Reader,  Ifhonesty  yon  lade, 

This  wholesome  truth  I  tell  ye— 

The  geur  that%  won  owre  Satan's  back 
la  tP«At  beneath  hia  belly. 

<!■  .1-..  ...-.  Ill 

•  Blkk8t.orBiiklter,thaHlghlBaAj 

aoonuptionofr 


FKBNCH  EXPEDITION  TO  CONSTANTINE,  AND  FRENCH  SCHEMES 

OF  COLONIZATION.* 


Thb  defeat  of  the  French  expedition  to  Con- 
Btantine  was  •  surprise  to  the  publio.  It  was 
not  so  to  us  ;  nor  ought  it  to  bare  been  to  any 
one  who  reflects  upon  the  repeated  and  invari- 
able failures  of  the  French  in  their  attempts  to 
conquer  and  colonize  barbarous  or  semi-barbareus 
countries.  With  all  their  courage,  their  many 
military  virtues,  their  many  agreeable  personal 

*  Voyage  dans  la  Begence  d'Algier,  par  Bozet.  1831. 
iroi  3U...  ■TOL.^rr.j 


qualities,  and  their  high  drilisatloB,  there  is  not, 
in  truth,  any  European  people  so  little  qualified 
for  such  undertakings.  In  the  management  of  a 
conquered  people,  they  hare  no  suppleness—* 
everything  is  measured  by  a  French  standard  ; 
and,  as  oolonlsta,  they  lack  practice,  industry, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise.  **  There  is  some, 
thing,''  says  Mr  Hazlitt,  ^^  in  the  tone  of  French 
.  assumption  and  defiance,  peculiarly  offendye 
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other  nations.  We  can  bear  pride  in  a  superior, 
for  there  is  something  serious  and  dignified  in 
it ;  but  self-conceit  jars  through  every  fibre  of 
the  franie.  French  impertinence  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  or 
Buonaparte's  strides  to  power,  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  Europe.  It  was  that  air  of  making  light  of 
their  enemies  which  whetted  so  many  daggers 
against  them,  more  than  any  other  given  cause, 
and  which^  till  they  get  rid  of  it,  will  never  allow 
them  to  be  respected  in  adversity  nor  safe  in 
the  lap  of  conquest." 

Without  referring  to  their  European  failures — 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia — ^let  the  reader 
take,  along  with  us,  a  glance  at  the  attempts  made 
by  them  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
we  think  he  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  our  assertion.  The  most  successful 
attempts  of  the  French  were  made  in  America. 
There  they  had  little  to  struggle  against  but  the 
soil  and  the  elements;  for  European  rivalry  was 
common  to  them  and  to  others;  and  the  wretched 
savages,  as  usual,  gave  way  before  them,  afford- 
ing  almost  as  little  resistance  to  their  progress 
ns  the  pine  trees  or  the  bisons  of  the  forest.  In 
Canada,  after  150  years  of  colonization,  the 
colonists  amounted  to  but  70,000 — an  amiable, 
but  a  feeble  and  unenterprising  race,  who  car- 
ried with  them  the  preposterous  and  incom- 
patible feudal  institutions  of  Europe,  and 
the  manners  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  New  World,  and 
preserved  them  there  unchanged  as  long  as  they 
were  under  French  dominion.  In  Louisiana, 
with  a  far  better  soil,  and  a  more  genial  climate, 
and  superior  local  advantages,  they  were  not 
more  successful.  The  prosperity  of  this  country 
dates  from  its  cession,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century,  to  its  present  possessors,  of  the 
Saxon  race.  The  whole  territory  in  1801  did 
not  perhaps  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  by 
the  American  census  of  1830,  it  contained  above 
350,6po — now  probably  increased  to  half  a  mil- 
lion. All  French  America,  when  the  Anglo- 
American  revolution  commenced,  did  not  con- 
tain 100,000  inhabitants.  The  British  colonists, 
at  that  moment,  although  founded  at  about  the 
same  period^  and,  when  founded,  receiving  less 
active  assistance  from  the  mother  country, 
amounted  to  twenty  times  the  number,  vastly 
superior  in  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  enter- 
prise, and  wealth. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  India.  The  French  and 
the  English  met  here,  at  least,  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality — ^indeed,  for  that  matter,  the 
advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  French,  for  they 
had  anticipated  the  English  in  the  establishment 
of  political  influence  and  territorial  acquisition. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  wanted  leaders ;  for 
Labourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and  De  Bussy  were  at 
least  equal  to  Lawrence,  Clive,  and  Hastings. 
They  were,  notwithstanding,  beaten  completely 
out  of  the  field,  by  the  dogged  perseverance  and 
superior  discretion  of  their  rivals.  The  French, 
in  India,  offended  the  religious  and  national  pre- 
judi^f  f  of  their  subjects  and  of  their  allies.  The/ 


never  could  contrive  to  organize  a  decent  batta 
lion  of  Sepoys.    The  English  Sepoys^  officered 
by  Englishmen,  beat  the  French  Sepoys,  offi- 
cered by  Frenchmen,  wherever  they  met  them. 
We  have  at  present  an  army  of  150^000  Sepoys, 
well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  punctually  paid ; 
and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  chief  instrument  by 
which    we  maintain  dominion  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  people.    Even  if  the  French  had  had 
no  rivals  in  India,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
their  want  of  temper,  impetuosity,  and  defect  of 
tact,  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  have  organized  such  a  body.    The  writer 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  we  think,  has 
satisfactorily  explained  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  French  character  in  so  far  as 
respects  practical  questions  of  this  nature: — 
"  The  English  understanding,  so  to  speak,"  says 
he,  '*  even  from  a  certain  slowness  and  hebetude, 
runs  less  into  fine  distinctions,  and  is  leaa  liable 
to  be  led  away  by  a  variety  of  minor  considera- 
tions, which  it  has  not  the  art  to  magnify  at 
pleasure  into  matters  of  importance ;  it  sees  and 
attends  only  to  the  principad  point,  the  one  thing 
needful;  and,  therefore,  in  cases  of  critical  emer- 
gency  and  urgent  necessity,  possesses  a  sounder 
practical  judgment  than  the  French,  which  flut- 
ters about  an  object,  and  is  distracted  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  shifting  and  insignificant  views  of  the 
same  thing.    For  the  same  reason,  the  English 
are  as  inferior  to  the  French  in  diplomacy  as 
they  are  superior  to  them  in  downright  action ; 
because  there  the  essential  business  is  not  to  feel 
the  real  home  truth,  but  to  disguise  it  and  draw  off 
attention  from  it  by  fifty  evasions  and  verbal 
excuses.     The  predominant  feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish  is  a  certain  honesty  or  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  makes  them  dupes,  but  accompanied  with 
a  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  a  proportion  in  their 
efforts  to  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  which  does  not  allow  them  to  be  willing 
ones.     The  Englishman's  head  is  essentially  me- 
chanical, and  his  will  acts  upon  the  decision  of 
the  understanding ;  when  a  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrary,  has  to  act  from  foresight  and  combina- 
tion, he  forgets  the  end  in  the  means,  and  is 
either  rash  and  flighty  or  formal  and  pedantic" 
The  French  for  fifty  years  had  sighed  to  pos- 
sess Egypt.      Their  imagination  was  charmed 
with  the  reputation  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
fertility.    They  fancied  they  had  only  to  conquer 
it,  to  let  in  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  wealth  upon 
France.    They  thought,  besides,  that  it  was  the 
sure  stepping-stone  to  India,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  English  power  there  ;  and,  consequently,  to 
the  pouring  into  the  lap  of  France,  the  vaunted  but 
the  imaginary  wealth  of  the  East.      They  never 
considered  that  they  had  not  the  command  -of 
the  sea — ^that  the  commerce  of  Egypt  could  not 
be  theirs  without  it — that  Egypt  was  already 
peopled  with  two  millions  of  men — that  there 
was  a  warlike  militia  of  Mamelukes  and  Turks 
difficult  to  subdue,  and  that,  even  if  the  country 
were  conquered,  they  never  could  maintain  the 
tranquil  possession  of  it,  as  it  was  almost  every- 
where surrpunded  by  $^nd9  »ni  de9e;rt8^  the 
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abode  of  wandering'  and  warlike  Arabs,  whose 
easy  incurBions  would  make  the  poesession  not 
wortli  maintaining.    The  conquest  was,  notwith- 
standing, resolved  upon,  and  the  scheme  was  eren 
a  personal  favourite  with  the  greatest  military 
genius  of  ancient  or  modem  times.    At  the  head 
of  40,000  men,  of  perhaps  the  finest  troops  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  he  persevered  personally  in 
the  attempt  for  a  whole  year.     The  Turks  and 
the  Arabs,  in  the  field,  were  but  a  mere  rabble, 
whom  he  routed  wherever  he  met  them ;  but  a 
paltry  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  garrisoned 
by  a  few  desperate  Turks,  was  sufficient  to  baffle 
the  genius  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  nuin 
who  had,  in  a  single  campaign,  destroyed  three 
Austrian  armies,  eacb  greater  than  his  own. 
The  attempt  to  make  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  invaders  during  a  three  years' 
residence  in  that  country,  are   anything   but 
creditable  to  the  political  sagacity  and  conomon- 
sense  of  the  French  people.     W'e  may  safely 
assert  that  the  English  and  Americans  would  not 
have  entered  upon  so  wild  a  scheme  at  all ;  or, 
if  they  had  committed  themselves  to  it,  that  they 
would  have  accomplished  the  task  with  more  wis* 
dom  and  discretion. 

The  French  are  now  engaged  in  the  scheme  of 
conquering  and  colonizing  a  country  very  much 
resembling  Egypt  in  the  nature  of  its  inhabit- 
aats  and  in  the  character  of  its  cHmate.    It  is, 
indeed,  inferior  to  Eg3rpt  in  fertility ;  but,  then, 
it  is  far  nearer  to  them ;  for,  instead  of  being 
two  months',  it  is  hardly  three  days'  sail  from  the 
coast  of  France.*    No  European  rival  has  inter- 
fered with  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  America, 
India,  and  Egypt ;  and  yet,  although  they  have 
heen  at  work  for  six  long  years,  they  have  made 
vottderfuUy  little  progress  in  their  undertaking. 
Independent  of  the  real  defects  of  the  French 
character  in  reference  to  foreign  conquest  and 
colonization,  many  causes  of  want  of  success  are 
c^y  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  people 
and  country  which  they  are  attempting  to  sub- 
due and  settle.      This  will  be  made  obvious 
enough  by  a  brief  sketch.      The  territory  of 
'Ugiers  has    no  definite  and    defencible   line, 
except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
in  war-time,  even  this  is  anything  but  defencible 
against  any  superior  naval  power.    To  the  east 
^d  to  the  west,  it  has  Tunis  and  Morocco  ;  to 
the  south,  it  has  the  vast  sandy  desert  of  the 
^>Wa,  occupied  by  predatory  and  roving  Arabs. 
The  ridge  of  the  Atlas,  with  its  branches  and 
spnrs,  runs  east  and  west  through  the  whole 
country,  giving  the  entire  region  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  character.     The  area  of  the  country  is 
in  round  numbers  full  100,000  square  miles,t  or 
within  one-sixth  part  of  the  extent  of  the  United 

*  Acoofdiiig  to  the  Freneh  map,  published  at  Paris 
m  1834,  the  distance  from  Toulon  to  Port  Mahon  is 
KTenty  marine  leagues,  and  from  the  latter  to  Algiers 
M  lixty-five  leagues ;  makine,  in  all,  about  400  nautical 
^ilei,  or  not  so  mueh  as  the  voyage  from  I<ondon  to 
£dlalrargK  with  a  much  easier  navigation* 

t  Seo-43Hto  da  Gouremment  d'Algier,  Ac»>  psb  J* 
A»fciT)»Pf    pwjpii,  f  jffia^ .  1034. 


Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but,  if 
we  deduct  vast  marshes,  sandy  deserts,  and  sterile 
mountains,  the  real  amount  of  good  land  will  be 
found  very  small,  and  its  value  for  cultivation 
and  settlement  greatly  depreciated,  by  its  being 
necessarily  scattered  in  patches  over  so  inmiense 
a  surface.     The  rivers  of  Algiers  run  but  a  short 
course,  and,  although  some  of  them  be  valuable 
for  irrigation,  none  are  so  for  external  naviga- 
tion, or  for  internal  communication ;   on  the 
contrary,  some  of  them,  by  overflowing  their 
banks  during    the    rainy   season,    and    produ- 
cing vast  marshes,  instead  of  facilitating  inter- 
course,  altogether  obstruct  the  communication, 
in  that  season  of  the  year,  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  and  another.      Algiers  is 
computed  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants  ; 
probably  an  over  estimate.      This  would  give 
twentyinhabitants  to  the  square  mile — a  wretched 
amount  of  population  for  a  country  that  has  been 
occupied  from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity; 
that  had  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Greeks  for  its  masters ;  and  that  is  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe^ 
ancient  and  modem.    Physical  defects  alone  in 
the  country  itself  can  account  for  this.    The 
long  continuance  of  bad  government  would  not 
suffice*    Pour  hundred  years  of  Turkish  mis- 
government,  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  conti- 
nental or  insular  Greece,  or  any  other  portion  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  to  ao  low  a  condition ;  their 
natural  resources  were  sufficient  to  resist  such  a 
degradation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Algiers  consist  of  seven 
distinct  tribes  or  nations ;  the  most  numerous  of 
these  are  the  Barbers,  or  Kabyls,  who  are  sup* 
posed  to  constitute  half  the  population.    These 
people  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Numi- 
dians;  in  fact,  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
They  constitute  the  husbandmen  of  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  are  the  only  tolerably  indus- 
trious portion  of  the  population.    The  Moors,  so 
called  by  Europeans,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns :  they  are  the  descendants,  but  the  mixed 
descendants,  of  the  more  civilized  Arabian  con- 
querors, who  conquered  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Africa,  under  the  Kaliphat.    We  have  then 
the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  same  race  spread  over  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  live  in  tents,  and  tend  their  flocks^ 
and  are  a  pest  to  the  industrious  inhabitants,  as 
their  ancestors  were  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Then  we  have  the  Turks,  few  in  number;  some 
Jews;  a  few  thousand  negroes,  in  a  state  of 
slavery ;   with,  now,  the  Christian  army  and 
Christian  settlers  of  France,  attempting  to  con- 
quer and  colonize,  among  this  motley  population 
of  African  or  Asiatic  race,  of  Mahomedans,  Jews, 
or  Pagans,  speaking  languages   and  possessing 
manners  distinct  from  each  other,  and  both  still 
more  widely  different  from  those  of  their  invaders. 

How  can  European  industry  flourish,  or,  in 
other  terms,  how  can  European  colonization  be 
planted  in  a  country  already  strewed  with  thorns, 

tl»i9tks^  aAd  raoH  we^d9  of  tbe  humm  fpeci^a^ 
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not  the  promoters^  bat  the  veiy  entipedes  of  in- 

'  dnstry  and  ciyiliz«tion  ?    It  iii  reiy  difficult  to 

'  ima^e  that  the  new  aoquiirition  should  flourish, 

with  anything  short  of  the  extermination  or  the 

'  expulsion  of  the  existing  races  of  inhabitants ; 

and  this^  humanity  aside,  would  cost  such  millions 

of  fVench  gold  and  sueh  torrents  of  French  blood, 

•that  the  acquisition  would  unquestionably  not  be 

worth  the  purchase* 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  people  may 
'be  rendered  civilized,  industrious,  and  docile, 
^through  French  example  and  discipline ;  and 
'that,  in  this  case,  they  would  pay  taxes  which 
•would  not  only  maintain  the  establishments  of 
the  colony,  but  even  furnish  a  tribute  to  the 
'mother  country.  Allthis  would  suppose  a  change 
of  manners  and  of  habits  in  the  people ;  a  change, 
or,  at  least,  a  great  modification  in  religion ;  the 
conversion  of  the  migratory  hordes  of  the  desert, 
imd  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Atlas,  into  peace- 
ablehusbandmen,  and  artisans,  and  traders.  Even 
then,  the  frontier  would  still  be  exposed  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  immemorial  free- 
booters of  the  desert.  Such  a  revolution  would 
be  the  work,  not  of  years,  but  of  centuries.  The 
French  have  been  already  six  years  in  Algiers^ 
and,  out  of  its  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
they  have  not  ten  that  are  free  from  anarchy,  and 
^n  which  a  French  subject  can  invest  his  capital 
with  security. 

Even  the  conquest  of  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  peaceable  settlement,  has  made 
but  very  little  progress ;  not  one  half  of  what 
that  of  Egypt  had  made  in  the  single  year  of 
Napoleon's  residence  in  that  country.  The 
French  are  at  war  with  the  Kabyles  and  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of 
the  Regency,  Constantine,  has  set  them  at  utter 
defiance.  The  mismanagement  of  the  French^ 
even  In  the  easiest  part  of  their  task,  conqnest, 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  recent  expedi- 
tion against  the  capital  of  this  province.  A 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  with  a  high  military 
reputation,  led  an  army  of  6000  men  against  it. 
From  his  headquarters  at  Bona,  the  place  is  not 
an  hundred  miles  distant ;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
known  little  of  the  route  ;  nothing  of  the  forti- 
flcations  of  the  place  he  was  going  to  attack; 
and  nothing  of  the  dispositions  of  its  garrison 
abd  inhabitants,  which,  together,  could  not  have 
alnounted  to  less  than  30,000  persons.  His 
commissariat  arrangements  were  as  bad  as  pos. 
Bible.  He  undertook  the  expedition  in  the  end 
of  November,  when  the  low  country  was  knee- 
deep  in  mud,  and  the  high  country  covered  with 
snow.  Before  the  army  (gallant  and  enthusias- 
tic at  starting)  had  reached  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, it  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganiza- 
tion. Most  of  its  artillery  was  buried  In  the 
mud ;  the  soldiers  were  benumbed,  frost-bitten, 
and  heartless.  1200  effective  men  only  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  wails  of  the  stronghold  of 
Constantine;  after  firing  a  few  vain  ehots  at 
which,  the  army  sounded  a  retreat,  pursued,  and 
c^t  up,  and  murdered  by  a  rabble  of  Bedouin 
caval^,  whidi,  as  Napoleon  aaid  of  the  Cossacks 


on  the  retreat  fr«om  Mosoow,  <'  would  not,  v^ 
ordinary  oircumstanoe,  have  pfereed  a  comimif 
of  voltigeurs."  It  has  been  said  that  tbe  foroe 
under  Marshal  Clauiel  was  not  suffioienUy 
strong.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  the  Bfar* 
shal  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  tiie  ezpedl. 
tioB^  and  e^Mcially  in  the  depth  4^  winter,  and 
without  food  or  tent*equipage.  We  sre  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  army  was  net  too 
email  j  and  that  a  force  of  eoOO  men,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  was  better, 
under  the  circumstanees,  than  one  of  three  timei 
the  number ;  and,  for  this  plain  reason,  thit  it 
was  more  easily  fed  and  moved ;  that  it  vu 
strong  enough  -to  prevent  any  horde  of  Varbi* 
riann  from  distracting  its  attention  from  a  nego ; 
and  that,  when  a  practicable  breaeh  was  effeoted, 
1000  grenadiers  would  be  as  effident  in  stonnisg 
it  as  five  times  the  number. 

The  French  are,  however,  commttted  to  the 
settlement  and  conquest  of  Algiers.  They  hm 
no  disposition  to  retire,  nor,  indeed,  can  they 
retreat  with  credit,  or,  supposing  them  to  desire 
to  hold  the  sea-ports  only,  even  with  safety  to 
their  existence  in  the  country.  They  must  pi 
on  with  it ;  and,  in  the  favourable  season  of  the 
year,  a  new  expedition,  with  more  knowledge, 
must  be  undertaken  agidnst  Constantine,  which, 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  will  fall  io  the 
course  of  the  next  summer.  The  entire  terri- 
tory of  Algiers  must,  iiideed,  be  subjugated  and 
taken  military  occupation  of.  Fy>r  tiie  latter 
purpose,  an  army  of  at  least  50,000  Frendi 
'  troops  (double  tiie  number  of  British  troops 
neeessary  to  maintain  dominion  over  the  docile 
and  industrious  Hindoos)  will  be  indispensable, 
independent  of  a  native  militia  and  auxiliaries  in 
French  pay.  France  will  have  to  pay  the  charge 
of  all  this  for  many  a  year  to  come ;  for  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  local  taxation, 
will  be  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishments. 

The  French,  in  their  very  ignorant  thirst  for 
conquest  and  colonization,  are  clearly  mided  by 
the  example  of  our  Indian  conquests.  They 
fancy  that  Egypt  and  Africa,  with  their  rude  and 
predatory  tribes,  are  exactly  like  Hlndestan, 
with  its  comparatively  industrious  and  ohedient 
inhabitants  ;  and  they  are  under  an  impression 
that  our  conquests  in  the  latter  are  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  and  prosperity  to  England.  Every 
Englishman  of  competent  capacity,  who  has  in- 
quired into  this  subject,  knows  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  such  a  supposition.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  telling  this  country  many  millions  of  money, 
if  it  had  never  possessed  a  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory on  the  Indian  continent.  The  patronage 
of  India  throws  a  mischievous  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  which  more  than  cono- 
terbalaacee  the  only  sdbetantial  advantage  we 
have  derived  from  India — the  extension  of  oar 
commerce ;  and  that  advantage,  let  it  be  ob- 
eerved,  is  of  little  more  than  twenty  yeaia'  stand- 
ing ;  for,  before  that  period*  the  Indian  conuneros 
was  not  a  profit»  bat  a  burthen  to  the  people  of 
England;  who  paid  more  for  erreiT  artiele,  the 
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prodnoe  of  tliat  cbuntry,  than  if  they  had 
eeired  them  indirectly  through  Amerieana ;  while 
they  exported  leas  of  their  own  produce  than  the 
Americana  would  have  exported  for  them.    We 
furmsh  the  following  brief  aketch,  in  illustration 
of  oor  assertion  respecting  our  Indian  conquests^ 
for  the  advantage  of  our  uninstructed  country- 
men, and  of  our  yet  more  uninstructed  neighbours 
LQ  France.    The  latter  are  in  the  useful  habit 
of  translating  and  inserting  in  one  of  their  most 
popular  periodicals^  some  of  the  leading  articles 
of  the  English  journals.     We  beg  them  to  do  us 
the  honour,  and  give  themselves  the  benefit,  of 
inserting  in  the  periodical  in  queation,  the  pre- 
sent article  on  Algiers,  and,  more  especially, 
that  part  of  it  which  we  are  now  about  to  give, 
describing  the  financial  position  of  the  English 
in  reference  to  their  Indian  conquests. — We  have 
in  round  numbers,  in  India,  not  less  than  one 
million  and  a  quarter  of  square  geographical 
miles  of  territory  ;  ninety  milliona  of  subjects ; 
and  about  forty  millions  of  tributaries.     The 
number  of  nations  and  tribes  in  this  vast  aggre- 
gate of  human  beings,  as  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  languages  and  dialects,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  forty.     The  very  utmost  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  ninety 
millions  of  people  is  about  twenty-one  millions 
iterling,  which  includes  not  only  general  taxes, 
but  rery  nearly  every. provincial  and  municipal 
tax  too.    Compared  to  English  taxation,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  excluding  local  taxation, 
this  is  not  one-third  part  of  the  revenue  yielded 
by  our  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants,  nor 
one-fourth  part  of  what  eighteen  millions  of 
British  subjects  paid  during  the  late  war.    The 
rate  of  taxation,  per  head,  is  about  48.  6d.  ;  that 
is,  little  more  ^an  a  French  crown  a-head.    If 
ninety  millions  of  frugal,  industrious,  unwarlike, 
and  unresisting^  Hindoos,  in  a  rich  country,  yield 
a  revenue  equal  to  a  French  crown  a-head,  what 
viU  two  millions  of  restless,  ferocious,  and  war. 
like  Numidians,  and  wild,  roving,  and  predatory 
Arabs  yield,  in  a  comparatively  barren  country  ? 
This  is  the  question  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
ansver  cannot  be  difileult.  They  will  most  proba- 
cy take  more  than  can  be  taken  from  them.  Their 
eontributiona  will  be  purely  nominaL    If  they 
vere  as  productive  as  the  Hindoos,  and  no  one 
in  his  senses  will  say  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
io,  they  would,  of  course,  yield  something  like 
twelve  millions  of  francs ;  and  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  War  will  be  able  to  tell  to  what  extent  so 
paltry  a  sum  will  go  towards  defraying  the  ex. 
pease  of  an  army  of   fifty  thousand  men,  or 
eren  of  half  the  number.    Already,  it  appears 
from  the  correspondence  between  Mr  Dupin  and 
Mlarshal  Clausal,    that  the   enormous  sum   of 
200,000,000  of  francs,  or  £8,000,000  sterling,  have 
l>een  squandered  on  the  colony.   But  what  la  the 
enrplus  of  the  Anglo-Indian  revenue  of  twenty 
nullioos  ?    There  is  np  part  of  the  Indian  terri. 
tory  of  England  which  has  ever  paid  the  expense 
of  mainUdning  it,  except  the  valley  and  delta 
«f  the  Ganges.    This  has  paid  its  own  expenses, 
and  contributed  to  cover  the  deficiencies  of  the 
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rest;  which  reef,  however,  ntlflt  he  preaerred, 
or  the  €rangetic  provinces  would  be  useless.  Had 
the  rich  valley  and  delta  of  the  Ganges,  with  it» 
timid,  laborious,  and  obsequious  population,  been 
sea-girt,  or  surrounded  by  an  impassable  wall  of 
brass,  it  might  have  yielded  a  large  tribute  to 
Great  Britain;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
surrounded,  in  almost  every  direction,  by  people 
more  warlike  than  its  inhabitants — ^by  predatory 
hordes,  not  unlike  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  and 
a  great  army  must  be  maintained,  to  protect  the 
garden  of  India  from  their  incursions  and  depre- 
dations. The  civil  charges  of  India  amount  to 
about  eight  millions;  the  military  to  nine  nxil- 
lions;  the  interest  of  a  debt  of  sixty  millions,  to 
three  millions ;  and  an  annual  tribute  has,  more- 
over, to  be  remitted  to  England,  amounting  to 
£630,000,  in  order  to  pay  the  dividends  on  East 
India  Stock — a  tribute  formerly  levied  upon  the 
tea-drinkers  of  England,  and  transferred  by  the 
last  charter  to  the  already  tax-ridden  Indians. 
A  further  tribute  has  to  be  remitted,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  pensions.  We  have  here  the 
whole  revenue  expended,  to  within  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  But  the  real  truth  is,  that, 
while  the  people  of  India  are  obviously  over- 
taxed, and  the  improvement  of  their  conditioa 
hindered  by  such  over-taxation,  there  is  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  making  the  revenue  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  or,  as  we  express  it,  by  an  En- 
glish idiom,  '^to  make  both  ends  meet." 

A  silly  outcry  has  been  raised,  in  this  country, 
against  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers;  and  our 
Foreign  Secretaries  have,  we  believe,  taken  the 
trouble  of  remonstrating  against  it.  If  our  object 
had  been  the  philanthropic  one  of  beseeching  the 
French  not  to  waste  their  treasure  and  spill 
their  blood  in  so  profitless  an  enterprise,  this, 
would  be  all  right  enough.  In  a  political  and  a 
worldly  sense,  nothing  can  be  more  senselessi. 
and  impertinent.  AU  the  injury  is  to  the  French, 
who  are  wasting  those  resources  upon  a  worthless 
object — wasting  those  resources  which,  should 
the  barbarous  policy  of  considering  the  two  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  natural  enemies, 
be  unhappily  revived,  might  be  used  to  our  own 
detriment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that, 
in  the  event  of  war  between  the  two  countries, 
the  possession  of  Algiers  must  add  to  the  weak- 
ness, and  not  to  the  strength  of  France.  It  would 
inevitably  fall  before  the  party  that  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean;  and  the  French  garrison 
would  exist  in  Africa  only  to  become  so  many 
prisoners  of  war  in  England.  Most  of  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  accrues 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  share  of  it  to  ourselves,  as  enjoying  the 
largest  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  the  vagabonds  of  the  Regency  had  infested 
with  their  piracies  for  three  centuries.  The 
French,  in  short,  are  at  the  heavy  charge  of 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  a  den  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  paying  nei- 
ther fee  nor  toll,  receives  nothing  but  benefit 
from  their  services.  Instead,  then,  of  snarling 
and  growling  at  the  French  occupation  of  AlgierS| 
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we  engirt  to  expreM  our  gratitude  for  tbe  good 
Offices  rendered  to  us.  But  the  truth  is^  that 
John  Bull  18  a  thiok-skulled  blockhead^  who  never 
knows  when  he  is  well  off>  and  whoj  in  this  in* 
ttanee>  as  in  nany  others^  instead  of  pasturing 
peacei^Iy  in  the  green  fields  made  secure  to  him 
at  the  expense  of  others^  employs  his  noddle>  day 


and  night,  in  buttiflf  ag^nsi  their  stone  willi. 
We  will  venture  to  guess  that  his  direvder 
younger  brotherj  across  the  Atlantic,  has  never 
hinted  one  objection  against  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Algiers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thsnkMy 
taken  the  goods  the  gods  and  the  French 
projectors  have  provided  him« 


PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 


¥hb  story  of  GoldsmitVs  life  embodies  the 
calamities  of  the  literary  career,  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  authorship,  more  completely  than 
the  adventures  of  any  other  classic  JBnglish 
writer.  '^  Poor  Goldsmith  !**  breathed  a  kindred 
and  sympathizing  spirit ^^"  how  much  enjoyment 
h6  has  given  to  others  !  how  unhappy  he  was  him- 
self ! — he  neoer  had  even  the  pleasure  of  reading  hie 
atn  worke.'^  The  pleasure  of  feeling  and  com- 
posing those  delightful  works,  and  of  exercising, 
by  snatches,  the  most  expansive  kindness  and  the 
tenderest  pity  that  ever  thrilled  a  poet's  bosom, 
were  the  sole  blessings  of  that  checkered  and 
always  struggling  lot  of  literary  drudgery,  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  tasted  to  the  lees.  Yet 
its  acrid  bitterness  was  not  able  to  taint  the  ori- 
gikial  nature  of  the  most  bland  and  sweet-blooded 
among  the  sons  of  genius;  nor  had  the  world, 
into  tne  turmoil  of  which  he  was  helplessly  thrown, 
power  to  inoculate  him  with  its  virus.  With 
all  his  diverting  or  endearing  foibles,  and  some 
of  those  faults  which  shoot  the  most  luxuriantly 
from  the  warm  soil  of  the  kindly  virtues,  it  is 
impossible  to  lookback  upon  him  without  tender- 
nciss  and  almost  personal  affection,  as  on  one  whom 
we  must  have  loved,  with  or  in  spite  of  his  fail- 
ings. Such  appear  to  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  latterly  lived.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds regarded  him  with  the  more  tenderness 
for  that  very  guilelessness  of  nature  and  amusing 
simplicity  with  which  the  former  sometimes 
diverted  himself;  while  Johnson's  rough  chid- 
ings  and  rebukes  must  have  originated  in  the 
most  friendly  motives.  He  loved  and  appreciated 
the  man  so  truly  himself,  that  he  was  often 
heartily  provoked  and  irritated  when  the  sim- 
plicity of  Goldsmith  laid  him  open  to  the  ridicule 
or  contempt  of  persons  quite  incapable  of  either 
understanding  the  beauty  of  his  genius  or  of  his 
character.  Johnson  was,  moreover^  jealous  for 
the  dignity  of  letters,  and  for  that  Literary  Order 
which  his  open-hearted  friend  was  so  apt  to  com- 
promise in  mixed  society,  by  the  dangerous  habit 
of  thinking  aloud.  But  Johnson,  as  in  other 
cases,  suffered  no  one  to  take  liberties  with  Gold- 
smith, nor  to  depreciate  his  talents  and  manners, 
save  himself;  and,  though  notinsensible  to  praise, 
he  was  too  right-hearted  and  acute  to  receive  the 
homage  of  those  who  sought  to  pay  their  court 
by  disparaging  the  genius  of  his  literary  asso- 
ciate. 

^:  Goldsmith,  beyond  question,  was  the  general 
favourite,  the  amusing  and  easy  friend,  upon 
whom  derolved  the  good-will  and  good^nature 


of  that  brilliant  society  which  figarsft  in  liii 
poem  of  "  Retaliation."  The  venomous  strictarei 
of  Hawkins,  who  was  quite  incapable  of  under, 
standing  the  nature  of  the  Irish  poet,  and  the 
jealousy  or  envy  felt  by  Boswell  of  a  man  highly 
distinguished  by  Dr  Johnson's  regard,  hnve,  we 
think^  hardly  injured  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 
The  bitter.bad  heart  of  the  former  has  failed  in 
this  as  in  other  malignant  purposes ;  and  the 
involuntary  candour  and  truth  of  Boswell  have 
corrected  the  erroneous  impressions  he  might 
otherwise  have  conveyed.  The  vindication  of 
Goldsmith's  memory,  which  Mr  Prior  has  under. 
taken  in  the  felicitous  spirit  of  fervent  admir. 
ation  and  warm  indulgence,  was  therefore  hardly 
necessary.  The  fondest  admirers  of  Goldsmith's 
writings  are  likewise  the  truest  judges  of  his 
character.  No  literary  man  has  ever  had  the 
seamy  side  of  his  mind  and  his  life  more  com- 
pletely turned  out ;  and  who  now  tliinke  with 
harshness  or  severity  of  him~- 

<<  In  wit,  a  man— eimplicity,  a  child  P** 

Tet  Mr  Prior's  task,  if  not,  in  this  respect,  one 
of  necessity,  is  one  of  delight ;  and,  although 
his  assiduous  and  painstaking  researches,  which 
occasionally  sink  into  trifling,  had  added  leas  to 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge  about  Goldsmith,  we 
should  still  feel  grateful.  Above  all,  we  are 
grateful  for  so  fair  an  occasion  of  speaking  of  so 
great  a  writer,  so  universal  a  favourite,  and  so 
pure  a  specimen  of  that  most  pitiable  being— 
the  author  by  trade.  A  few  months  an  usher, 
a  few  more  the  assistant  of  an  apothecary,  and, 
at  other  times,  for  a  brief  interval,  attempting 
to  act  or  ape  the  physician,  with  some  humble 
patients  but  few  fees — '*  poor  Goldsmith,"  with 
all  the  aspirations  and  sensibilities  of  genius,  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  and  died  with  the  badge 
of  his  melancholy  vocation,  the  hack  quill,  in  his 
fingers.  His  exquisite  poems,  his  incomparable 
novel,  and  his  lively  plays,  were  but  a  few  bril- 
liant accidents  in  his  wayward  life^the  wonder 
being  how  he  found  time  for  their  composition 
from  the  daily  drudgery  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. 

It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  indalgsnoi 
may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excess  In  jndglfig 
of  a  man  whom  those  that  knew  him  best  loved 
the  most ;  so  much  more  ingratiating  is  simple,  in* 
tuitive  gentleness  and  kindness  of  nature,  thia 
the  pride  of  steady  virtue,  and  the  sturdiness  of 
self-depending  intellect.  Yet  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  that  most  unworldly  and  compassionate 
spirit  did  not  approach  to  vide ;  and  excssslTe 
eonfidingnesa,  and  ilUregulated^  ImpolsifO  geos- 
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roslty,  tfae  wont  errors  of  Goldimith's  characteri 
involved  do  suffering  save  to  himself.  His  im. 
pnideDces  larked  in  his  blood.  All  the  Gold- 
imiths  are  reported  to  have  been  a  singular  race ; 
and  cbe  poet's  immediate  connexions  are  described 
as  a  itrangs  family ;— ''  They  rarely  acted  like 
other  people;  their  hearts  were  always  in  the  right 
place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be  doing  any- 
thing but  what  they  ought."  This  implied  re- 
proach ought  perhaps  to  fall  heavier  upon  the 
world  than  on  the  Goldsmiths.  They  were^ 
from  generation  to  generation^  a  clerical  family, 
living  ia  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  which 
distinguished  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland  in  those 
primiti?e  days.  The  father^  the  brother^  and 
the  uncle  of  Goldsmith^  have  each  been  im- 
agined the  original  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and  village  pastor.  These  venerable  and  en- 
dearing characters  were  alike  applicable  to 
each  of  his  relativea.  "  Sweet  Auburn"  was  his 
heloved  village  of  Lissoy^  which  ever  lived  in  his 
heart;  tnd  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Vica^r's 
family  were  those  with  which  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  familiar.  Among  their  other  failings, 
the  Goldsmiths  were  in  the  habit  of  contracting 
drly  ind  improvident  marriages— -consulting  in- 
dinatioD,  and  totally  disregarding  prudence. 
The  poet's  father  was  no  exception  to  the  fa- 
mily custom.  Among  his  other  children,  Oliver 
came  into  the  world  at  the  farm-house  of  Pallas, 
more  in  county  Longford.  His  parents  had  oh. 
tained  this  shelter,  and  the  lease  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  horn  his  maternal  grandmother,  as  a 
temporary  support  until  better  days  should  come. 
M^hile  the  poet  was  still  in  infancy,  his  father 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny- West,  and 
nmoved  to  a  respectable  house  and  farm  on  the 
verge  of  the  village  of  Lissoy,  "  the  Deserted 
Village,"  still  the  frequent  scene  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  admirers  of  Goldsmith.  The  house  is  now 
a  ruin ;  but  the  village  bears  the  poetical  name 
of  Aabum,  and  will  live  for  ever  in  the  delight- 
fuUetters  of  the  poet,  although  it  were  possible 
that  his  verse  should  be  forgotten.  Among  the 
^7  minute  accounts  of  this  scene  of  Gold- 
nnith's  early  happiness^  and  of  his  tenderest 
'^ininiacences,  which  Mr  Prior  has  collected,  we 
^  moot  pleased  with  the  following,  from  the 
^ps  of  Mr  Best,  an  Irish  clergyman : — 

iaboni  is  a  poetical  name  for  the  village  of  LiMoy,  in 
w  omiDty  of  Wettmeath,  barony  of  Kilkenny- West. 
The  name  of  the  ichoolmaater  was  Paddy  Burns.  I  re- 
i^cftber  him  welL  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  severe  to 
^«  A  woman  called  Walsey  Cruse  kept  the  alehouse. 

*  Ituginalion  ftmdly  itoopt  to  traea 
.  The  parlour  tpleDdoun  of  that  foUye  place.*' 

1  DtTt  heen  often  ia  the  house.  Tfae  hawthorn-hush  was 
icavkaUy  large,  aad  stood  opposite  the  alehouss.  I 
^  once  ridiof  with  Brady,  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh, 
when  b«  obterred  to  me,  <*  Ma  foi,*  Best,  this  huge  orer- 
rovn  bosh  is  mightily  in  the  way :  I  will  order  it  to  be 
cat  dowB,»'  -What,  slrl*'  said  I,  «'cut  down  Go!d- 
>aith*i  hawthorn-hush,  that  supplies  so  beautiful  an 
7*f«  in  'The  Deserted  VUlage!'"  '< Ma  foil*'  ez« 
^tt^JMd  the  Bishop,  <•  ii  that  the  hawthom-bush  P  Then 
r^  l<t  it  be  sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe^  and  otU  to 
^^^  would  cat  ttom  it  a  branch  T 

VThe  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Clergy  were  then  all  edu^ 
<wed  in  France,  and  in  language.aiid  manners  were  often 
Bois  French  than  Iris^ 


At  three  years  of  age^  Oliver  was  given  in 
charge  to  £lizaheth  Delap,  a  widow,  and  a  rela- 
tive, residing  in  some  humble  capacity  in  hia 
father's  family.    This  person,    who   afterwards 
kept  a  Dame's  School  in  the  village,  gave  an  in. 
different  account  of  the  capacity  of  her  celebrated 
pupil.    Yet,  dull  as  Oliver  had  been  under  her 
charge,  this  Irish  gentlewoman,  who  long  sur- 
vived him,  with  no  wonderful  inconsistency,  felt 
his  fame  reflected  back  upon  her  "  who  had 
first  put  a  book  into  his  hands ;"  and  boasted 
accordingly.      The    Paddy   Burns,  the   village 
schoolmaster  referred  to   by   Mr  Best,   whose 
accurate  name  was  Thomaa  Byrne,  was  a  singu- 
lar and  eccentric  character,  who  must  have  had 
much  more  influence  upon  the  dawning  mind  of 
Goldsmith.     He  had  received  a  classic  educa- 
tion, and  was  intended  for  a  schoolmaster,  but 
enlisted  in  a  horse  regiment,  rose  by  merit  to 
be  quarter-master,  and,  after  serving  in  Spain 
through  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  took  up  his  destined  vocation  in 
the  village  of  Lissoy.    If  Goldsmith  made  little 
progress  in  elementary  learning  under  this  mar. 
tial  preceptor,  he  could  not  miss,  between  the 
stirring  years  of  six  and  ten,  to  have  imbibed 
lessons  as  influential. 

Byrne  was  eccentric  in  his  habits,  unsettled  in  dispo* 
sition,  of  a  romaotic  turn,  wrote  poetry,  was  well  yersed 
in  the  fairy  superstitions  of  the  country,  and,  what  is  not 
less  common  in  Ireland,  beliered  implicitly  in  their 
truth.  He  could  likewise  (according  to  the  accounts  of  a 
few  of  his  wholars  who  were  liTing  about  1790,  given  to 
the  Bev.  Mr  Hancock)  translate  extemporaneoasly  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues  into  Irish  yerse.  Not  the  least  of  his 
qualifications  was  the  art  of  narrating  his  adyentnres  in 
a  manner  to  fix  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  the  scene  of  these  narratives  was  commonly 
the  alehouse.  In  the  school,  also,  when  indisposed  to 
teach  a  lesson,  he  would  often  tell  a  story ;  and  among 
the  most  eager  listeners  on  such  occasions  was  young 
Goldsmith. 

One  cause  of  Oliver's  backwardness  in  learn- 
ing is  attributed  to  his  fondness  for  those  legends, 
ballads,  and  stories  of  fairies,  and  all  manner  of 
superstitions,  which  then,  as  now,  formed  the 
enchantment  of  rural  Irish  fire-sides.  Nearly  forty 
years  afterwards,  Goldsmith  could  delight  his  inti- 
mate friends  by  singing  the  comic  songs  or  the  ten- 
der ballads  which  he  had  picked  up  in  his  boyhood. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  visit  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  their  number — Turlogh 
O'Carolan,  aliat  Blind  Carolan.  Though  this 
celebrated  person  died  when  Goldsmith  was  not 
more  than  ten  years  old,  his  genius  and  character 
must  have  produced  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  a  boy  naturally  imaginative.  The 
Irish  songs  of  Carolan  were  then  as  popular  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  as  those  of  Burns  are  now 
among  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  his  musical 
compositions  were  fully  as  much  admired  as  his 
lyrics.  Of  the  latter  some  beautiful  specimens 
still  keep  their  place.  Goldsmith  afterwards 
gave  an  account  of  this  Irish  Homer  in  a  Lon- 
don periodical  work,  one  of  a  half  do2sen  to  which 
he  contributed  at  the  same  time. 

The  small-pox,  in  a  very  severe  form,  caused 

young  Oliver  to  be  removed  from  his  eccentric 
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tutor^  Bjrrne ;  and  he  was  sent  to  the  seminary 
of  a  clergyman,  named  Campbell^  at  Athlone, 
to  receive  a  classical  education — some  early  indi- 
cations of  talent  having  induced  his  family  to 
change  his  destination^  which  had  been  com- 
merce, for  the  Church.  Here  he  remained  for 
about  two  years,  and  was  remembered  by  his 
schoolfellows  as  a  short,  thick,  pale-faced,  pock- 
marked boy,  awkward  in  manner,  backward  and 
diffident  at  first,  but  afterwards  acquiring  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  become  a  leader  in  boyish 
sports.  He  was,  at  this  period,  in  no  way  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  his  companions,  either 
in  scholarship  or  character.  He  had,  however, 
written  some  indifferent  verses.  Goldsmith's 
next  school  was  at  £dge worth stown,  where  he 
remained  until  he  went  to  Trinity  College.  At 
this  period  his  taste  for  poetry  is  supposed  to 
have  been  developed.  Pamell,  Denham,  and 
Roscommon,  were,  from  pride  and  patriotism, 
studied  in  Irish  seminaries.  The  two  former 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  in  some  sort,  as  the  early 
classic  models  of  Goldsmith,  whose  imagination 
had  been  kindled  by  Carolan,  and  another  remark- 
able local  poet,  in  whose  rude  strains  the  germ 
of ''  The  Deserted  Village"  may  be  found.  This 
person  was  named  Lawrence  Whyte.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  a  school- 
master, and  a  neighbour  of  the  Goldsmith  family. 
His  volume  was  published  when  Oliver  was  about 
thirteen  years  old,  and  when  those  evils  which 
have  now  reached  the  height — rack-rents,  namely, 
absenteeism,  and  ejectments — ^had  begun  to  be 
severely  felt.  This  patriotic  rhymer  was  an  hum- 
ble imitator  of  Swift ;  and  his  topics,  if  not  his 
talents,  gained  him  considerable  popularity. 
Goldsmith  acknowledged  that  Whyte's  doggerel 
verses  had  first  taught  him  to  commiserate  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  his  native 
country,  and  inspired  that  compassion  for  their 
sufferings  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  his 
writings.  Whyte's  verses  would  still  be  very  po- 
pular in  Ireland.  He  is  the  Laureate  of  the 
future  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet,  and  of  all  the 
tumultuous  clans  of  Boys  then  unheard  of,  which 
have  sprung  from  the  state  of  society  whose 
beginnings  he  thus  describes :— > 

**  Farmitn  lived  like  gentlemen, 

Ere  lands  were  raised  from  five  to  ten. 

Again  from  ten  to  three  times  fi?e) 

Then  very  few  could  hope  to  thrive ; 

But  tugg'd  against  the  rapid  stream, 

Which  drove  them  hack  from  whence  they  came. 

At  length  'twas  canted*  to  a  pound  : 

What  tenant  then  could  keep  his  ground  ? 
**  Kot  knowing  which,  to  stand  or  fly, 

When  rent  rolls  moanted  zenith  high. 

They  had  their  choice,  to  run  away, 

Or  labour  for  a  groat  a-day ; 

Now  beggarM  and  of  all  bereft. 

Are  doom'd  to  starve  or  live  by  theft ; 

Take  to  the  monntains  or  the  roads, 

When  banished  from  their  old  abodes ; 

Their  native  soil  were  forced  to  quU^^ 

So  Jrieh  landlords  thought  it  fit  ; 

Whoj  unthout  ceremony  or  routy 

For  their  improvementt  tum*d  them  out ; 

Embracing  still  the  highest  bidder. 

Inviting  all  ye  natione  hither^ 
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Encouraging  all  stroUert,  eailtffs, 
Or  any  other  but  the  natives.*' 

The  rustic  poet  feelingly  revertis  to  the  good 

old  times,  before  the  landlords  began  by 

<<  Depopulating  every  village. 
Where  we  had  husbandry  and  tillage; 
Fat  bacon,  poultry,  and  good  bread, 
By  which  the  poor  were  daily  fed. 
The  landlords,  then,  at  every  gale,* 
Besides  their  rent,  got  nappy  ale, 
A  hearty  welcome  and  good  cheer, 
With  rent  well  paid  them  twice  a-year; 
But  now  the  case  is  quite  reversed : 
The  tenants  every  day  distressM ; 
Instead  of  living  well  and  thriving, 
There's  nothing  now  bnt  leading,  driting ; 
The  lands  are  all  monopolized. 
The  tenants  rack'd  and  sacrificed ; 
Whole  colonies^  to  shun  thef^te 
Of  being  oppressed  at  guch  a  rate^ 
By  tyrants  who  still  raise  their  rent, 
Saii*d  to  the  Western  continent ; 
Rather  than  live  at  home  like  alaves. 
They  trust  themselves  to  winds  and  waves." 

The  advocates  of  emigration  may  perceive 
that  this  mode  of  relief  has  been  tried  in  Ire- 
land for  a  century  without  much  effect.  Irish 
absentees  have  also  had  a  pretty  long  run  without 
being  checked.  Save  that  the  modem  strays  nuj 
now  be  found  as  far  off  as  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  the  breed  are  quite  unchanged  whom 

Whyte  thus  stigmatizes : — 

(<  Our  squires  of  late  through  Europe  roan; 
Are  too  well-bred  to  live  at  home ; 
Are  not  content  with  Dublin  College, 
But  range  abroad  for  greater  knowledge; 
To  strut  in  velvets  and  brocades^ 
At  balls  and  plays  and  masquerades; 
To  have  their  rent  their  chiefest  care  is, 
In  bills  to  London  and  to  Paris. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  absentees  we  here  describe 
Are  mostly  of  our  Irish  tribe, 
Who  live  in  luxury  and  pleasure. 
And  throw  away  their  time  and  treasure ; 
Cause  poverty  and  devastation. 
And  sink  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

.  .  .  .  t 

Their  mansions  moulder  quite  away, 
And  ruu  to  ruin  and  decay. 
Left  like  a  desert  wild  and  waste, 
Without  the  track  of  man  or  beast ; 
Where  wild-fowl  may  with  safety  nest, 
At  every  gate  may  build  a  nest; 
Where  grass  or  weeds  on  pavements  grow, 
And  every  year  is  fit  to  mow. 
No  smoke  from  chimneys  docs  ascend, 
Nor  entertainment  for  a  friend ; 
Nor  sign  of  drink,  or  smell  of  meat, 
For  human  creatures  there  to  eat.** 

While  Goldsmith  was  at  Edgeworthstown 
school,  he  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  hero 
of  an  adventure  which  gave  birth  to  the  plot  of 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  He  was  benighted 
at  Ardagh,  in  going  to  Ballymahon  to  spend  his 
holidays;  and^  having  a  guinea  in  his  pocket, 
determined  to  take  his  ease  in  his  inn  lii^^  * 
gentleman.  Applying  to  a  wag  in  the  town  for 
information  about  the  best  house,  he  was  directed 
to  that  of  Mr  Featherstone,  in  which  his  inform- 
ant was  domesticated,  and  where  the  swagger- 
ing schoolboy  called  about  him  on  the  strength 
of  his  purse,  nor  discovered  "  the  mistakes  ofa 
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night"  till  about  to  take  leave.    The  Btory^  how- 
ever amusing,  looks  apocryphal. 

By  this  time  Henry,  the  elder  brother,  and  seven 
years  the  senior  of  Oliver,  had  nearly  completed 
his  studies  at  the  university,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  had  made  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  MrHodson^  a  very  young  gentleman,  the  son 
of  a  man  of  some  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athlone.  The  marriage  looked  like  one  of 
interest  and  intrigue  upon  the  part  of  the  Gold- 
smiths; and,  from  an  overstrained  feeling  of 
honour,  the  father,  though  indignant  at  the  union, 
impoverished  himself,  and  deeply  injured  his  other 
children,  to  give  a  suitable  portion  to  his  rash 
daughter.  The  act  looks  little  short  of  mad- 
ness; but  "  it  was  the  way  of  the  Blenkinsops." 
The  education  of  Oliver  could  not  now  be  com- 
pleted unless  in  the  humiliating  condition  of  a 
sizer ;  and  against  this  the  pride  of  the  youth 
revolted.  His  affectionate  and  benevolent  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine — who  proved  to  him 
more  than  a  second  father,  and  for  whom,  amidst 
all  his  youthful  follies.  Goldsmith  continued  to 
cherish  the  most  ardent  regard  and  gratitude — 
prevailed  with  him  to  submit  to  circumstances; 
and  he  entered  Trinity  College  in  June  1745. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Mr  Prior  attributes 
some  of  the  subsequent  errors  and  mortifications 
of  Goldsmith's  life  to  that  poverty  which  was 
rendered  so  early  familiar  that  it  was  never 
afterwiiTds  viewed  with  sufficient  terror.  Gold- 
smith never  forgot  nor  surmounted  the  galling 
humiliations  and  tyrannical  treatment  which  he 
received  at  Trinity  as  a  sizer.  In  the  Essay  on 
the  Polite  Learning  of  Europe,  written  many 
years  subsequently,  his  indignation  thus  breaks 
forth  :^ 

Sore  prid«  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our 
colirges  the  absurd  paMiOB  of  being  attended  at  meals 
aod  oa  other  public  occasioDi,  by  those  poor  men  who, 
^Uof  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable 
feaiMbtioiL  It  implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be 
at  once  learning  the  liberal  arts,  and  at  the  same  time 
tmt«d  at  slaTes ;  at  once  studying  freedom  and  prac- 
tioDg  serritude. 

In  a  man  named  Wilder,  whose  subsequent 
history  is  a  record  of  poetical  justice,  he  found  a 
brutal  tutor  irritated  into  a  vindictive  persecu- 
tor. Goldsmith's  recollections  of  his  college 
life  are  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  Of  college 
endowments,  he  remarks,  that  ''they  at  best  more 
^uently  enrich  the  prudent  than  reward  the 
ingenious ;"  and,  indeed,  he  never  either  felt  or 
expressed  esteem  for  the  sciences  and  pursuits 
that  are  chiefly  valued  and  cultivated  in  colleges. 
Mr  Prior,  who  is  more  of  a  disciplinarian,  re- 
hakes  the  complaints  and  slights  which  Gold- 
Bnith  indulged  against  all  colleges,  but  especially 
his  own ;  and  for  once  hints  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  blame  may  have  rested  with  the  student^ 
*ho,  as  a  ycuth  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
▼as  more  attached  to  pleasure  than  severe  study. 
Early  in  1747^  his  father  died^  leaving  the  family 
in  deep  poverty.  Oliver  must  now  have  been 
forced  to  leave  college,  save  for  the  remittances 
of  his  uncle  Contarine,  whose  often-tried  kind- 
ness never  gr^if  chill.    Yet  this  bounty  wo»j 


from  its  very  nature,  precarious  j  and  now  began 
that  struggle  between  the  temptations  of  impro- 
vidence alternating  with  the  pinches  of  necessity 
which  only  terminated  with  his  life.  His  diffi- 
culties were,  however,  combated  or  eluded  by 
"  that  knack  at  hoping,"  which  was  his  best  pre- 
servative against  despair  caused  by  poverty  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  savage  tutor.  Mr  Prior  relates 
that— 

Under  such  circumstances,  he  was  more  than  once 
driven  to  the  neceMity  of  pawning  his  books,  until  the 
stated  supply  arrived,  or  some  fiiendly  hand  interposed 
to  relieve  them.  The  disposal  of  the  .books  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  tutor,  he,  in  addition  to  bitter  taunts 
and  reprehension,  said  that  he  was  like  the  silly  fellow  iu 
Horace— ilftf/ol  quadraia  rotundis. 

There  is,  we  are  assured,  no  stimulus  to  ingenuity  like 
distress.  Groldsmith  was  now  taught,  for  the  first  time^ 
to  draw  upon  his  resources  in  a  mode  which,  however 
beneath  the  dignity,  was  not  inappropriate  to  the  calling 
of  the  future  poet.  This  was  the  composition  of  street 
ballads— to  which,  Beatty  [a  fellow^tudent]  knew  him 
frequently  to  resqrt,  when  in  want  of  small  sums  for  pre« 
sent  exigencies.  The  price  of  these  was  five  shillings  each  ; 
and  all  that  he  wrote  found  a  ready  sale  at  a  shop  known 
as  the  sign  of  The  Rein-deer,  in  Mountrath  Street.  None 
of  the  names  of  these  verses  were  recollected  at  the  time 
Mr  fieatly  related  the  fact  to  his  friends ;  but  popular 
occurrences  commonly  supplied  the  subjects.  Poor  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  character,  from  the 
remuneration  received,  and  the  class  for  whom  intended, 
he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  for  his  offiipring  all  the  par* 
tiality  of  a  parent,  by  strolling  the  streeu,  at  night,  to 
hear  them  sung,  and  marking  the  degree  of  applause 
which  each  received  from  the  auditors. 

This  interesting  fact  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Goldsmith,  who  kept  no  secrets,  never 
mentioned  it  himself.  So,  we  apprehend,  should 
the  following  ludicrous  anecdote  told  by  Mr 
Edward  Mills,  a  professed  wag,  and  Goldsmith's 
relation :— - 

Mills,  whose  family  in  Roscommon  was  opulent,  pos- 
sessing a  handsome  allowance  at  the  University,  occa- 
sionally furnished  his  relative  with  small  supplies,  and 
frequently  invited  him  to  breakfast.  On  being  summoned 
on  one  occasion  to  this  repast,  he  declared  from  within, 
to  the  messenger,  his  inability  to  rite,  and  that  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  they  must  come  to  his  assistance,  by  forcing 
open  the  door.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  Mills ; 
who  found  his  cousin  not  on  his  bed,  but  literally  tn  it, 
having  ripped  part  of  the  ticking,  and  immersed  himself 
in  the  feathers,  from  which  situation,  as  alleged,  he  found 
difficulty  in  extricating  himself.  By  his  own  account,  in 
explanation  of  this  strange  scene,  after  the  merriment 
which  it  occasioned  had  subsided,  it  appeared  that,  whila 
strolling  in  the  suburbs,  the  preceding  evening,  he  met  a 
poor  woman  with  five  children,  who  told  a  pitiful  story 
of  her  husband  being  in  the  hospital,  and  henelf  and  off- 
spring destitute  of  food,  and  of  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
night ;  and  that,  being  Arom  the  country,  they  knew  no 
person  to  whom,  under  such  circumstances,  they  could 
apply  with  hope  of  relief.  The  appeal,  to  one  of  his  sen- 
sitive disposition,  was  irresistible ;  but  unfortunately  ha 
had  no  money.  In  this  situation  he  brought  her  to  the 
college  gate,  sent  out  his  blankeu  to  cover  the  wretched 
group,  and  part  of  his  clothes  in  order  to  sell  for  th^ir 
present  subsistence ;  and  finding  himself  cold  during  the 
night,  from  want  of  the  usual  covering,  had  hit  upon  tha 
expedient  just  related  for  supplying  the  place  of  his 
blankets. 

A  college  riot,  in  which  Goldsmith  was  at 
least  passively  concerned,  drew  upon  him  a 
solemn  rebuke,  which  was  next  year  followed  by 
imprudence,  involving  more  serious  consequences. 
He  had  invited  a  party  of  young  friends^  of  both  sexe% 
from  (he  (»ty,  to  supper  and  a  d«iic«  in  his  chamber^ 
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when  hif  tator,  heftiing  of  the  imgalaritj,  proceeded 
thither,  addressed  him  in  gron  tenoi  of  ahoie  before  his 
guests,  aad,  being  probably  irritated  by  the  replies  of  the 
pupil,  at  length  proceeded  to  the  unwarrantable  extremity 
of  personal  chastisement.  The  effect  of  this  yiolence,  upon 
a  sensitiTe  mind  like  that  of  Goldsmith,  may  beconoeired: 
bethought  himself  irretrievably  disgraced;  and,  with  that 
<<  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,*'  of  which  he  upeaki 
on  another  occasion,  determined  to  forsake  not  only  the 
scene  of  his  mortification,  but  his  country;  and,  unknown 
eren  to  his  friends,  seek  his  fortune  in  a  kinder  region. 

With  this  view,  he  disposed  of  his  books  and  clothes, 
and  quitted  the  Uniyersity ;  but  loitered  in  Dublin  until, 
with  no  more  than  a  shilling  left,  he  set  out  for  Cork. 
His  intention  was  to  embark  there  for  some  other  coun- 
try— he  knew  not  whither.  On  this  shilling  he  supported 
himself,  as  he  ai&rmed,  for  three  days ;  and  then  parting 
by  degrees  with  his  clothes,  was  at  length  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  famine,  that,  after  fasting  twenty*fbur  hours, 
he  thought  a  handful  of  grey  peas,  given  him  by  a  girl  at  a 
wake,  the  most  comfortable  repast  he  had  ever  made.  Fa- 
tigue and  privation  produced  what,  perhaps^  persuasion 
might  not  have  effected — conviction  of  his  folly  and  impm- 
ence.  The  project  of  going  to  America  (for  this  seemed  his 
destination)  was  therefore  for  the  present  abandoned  ;  his 
Bteps  turned  gradually  homeward ;  and  when  near  enough 
to  communicate  with  his  brother,  he  sent  forward  a 
messenger  to  announce  his  situation ;  and  Henry,  who 
immediately  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  wanderer, 
clothed  and  carried  him  back  to  college,  where  something 
of  a  reconciliation  was  attempted  with  the  tutor. 

He  was  about  four  yean  altogether  at  the  uni- 
versity^ which  he  quitted  without  regret^  though 
with  prospects  anything  but  flattering.  His  im- 
prudent sister,  Mrs  Hodsonj  in  right  of  her 
marriage-settlement,  had,  with  her  husband^ 
taken  possession  of  her  father's  house  at  Lissoy ; 
and  his  widowed  mother  had  retired^  in  very 
straitened  circumstances^  to  the  village  of  Bally- 
mahon^  where  the  small  house  which  she  occu- 
pied for  twenty  years  still  forms  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  travellers.  Henry^  the  elder  brother^ 
was  by  this  time  curate  of  Pallasmore,  and  taught 
some  pupils ;  and  of  the  other  children^  two  sons 
and  two  daughters^  we  have  at  this  period  no 
account.  Oliver^  on  leaving  Trinity  College, 
appears  to  have  lounged  and  hung  about  among 
his  relatives  for  two  years^  though  his  nominal 
headquarters  was  Ballymahon^  and  though  he 
sometimes  attempted  to  assist  Henry  in  his 
school.  In  that  pleasant  and  truthful  book,  the 
Journey  throughout  Ireland,  by  the  late  Henry 
Inglis,  we  are  informed  that  entries  of  articles 
furnished  to  Goldsmith's  mother,  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  a  grocer's  book ;  and  Mr  Prior 
has  ferreted  out  those  literary  curiosities,  if 
we  may  so  call  them.  ''  Tea  by  Master  Noll," 
and  ''Cash  by  ditto,"  is  one  entry;  but  if 
Noll  was  degraded  into  his  mother's  errand.boy, 
he  was  not  overloaded  by  the  weight  of  com- 
modities. An  ounce  of  green  tea,  or  a  pound  of 
Jamaica  sugar,  are  the  largest  orders.  He  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  Lissoy  with  his 
brother.in-law,  the  Dan  Hodson  of  his  future 
correspondence ;  and  entered  with  ardour  into 
those  rural  sports  and  occupations  which  were 
pursued  as  fervently  in  Ireland  as  in  any  part 
of  the  King's  dominions.  Another  of  his  com. 
panions  at  this  idle  period  was  his  school  and 
coUege  friend  Mr  Biobert  Bryanton,  to  whom 

•oma  of  hia  fineet  letlera  ware  aftarwarde  a4« 


dressed.    These  precious  letters  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Bryanton's  descendants. 

They  breathe  the  warmest  regard  for  him  and  his  vda. 
ti?et ;  and  in  the  postscript  to  one  he  even  adds,  after 
expressing  attachment  to  its  members-.^  If  there  be  a 
favourite  dog  in  the  family,  let  me  be  remembered  to 
him.*' 

In  company  with  this  gentleman,  besides  their  conri. 
vial  scenes,  to  which  slight  allusion  is  made  in  the  same 
letter,  he  made  frequent  excursions  on  ft>ot  through  the 
country ;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  shooting ;  some* 
times  to  fish  in  the  course  of  the  river  Inny,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  and  with  a  few  green  isleta  and  the 
ruins  of  a  mill,  then  in  full  activity,  presents  a  pretty 
picturesque  scene.  Ballymnlvey,  an  agreeable  house  and 
grounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards  the  residenoe,  for 
some  years,  of  his  friend  Bryanton,  was  a  frequent  resort 
Here,  by  the  river  side,  he  is  said  to  have  amused  hin^ 
self  with  his  flute;  and  here  likewise,  and  in  the  neigh, 
bouring  pieces  of  water  communicating  with  the  Shsumon, 
as  well  as  in  the  course  of  that  river,  sometimes  joined 
or  led  an  otter  hunt  {  for  (speaking  of  that  animal)  he 
says,  in  ^'Animated  Nature,**  «Withus,itsyoungarc  never 
found  till  the  latter  end  of  summer;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently, when  a  boy,  discovered  their  retreats  and  hunted 
them  at  that  season.**  In  this  vicinity  also,  at  the  hooss 
of  a  gentleman  named  Gannon,  he  gained  his  only  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  seal  tribe,  as  mentioned  in  the 
same  work  : — "How  long  this  animal  lives  is  unknown: 
a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  in  Ireland  kept  two  of  them* 
which  he  had  taken  very  young,  in  his  house  lor  ten 
years ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  the  marks  of  age  at 
the  time  I  saw  them,  for  they  were  grown  grey  about  ths 
mnzzlfr"  One  of  the  rustic  exercises  pursued  by  him  as 
a  source  of  amusement  was  throwing  the  sledge,  a  oon^ 
mon  feat  of  strength  and  actirity  in  Ireland. 

•  ••..* 

•<  George  Conway*s  Inn,"  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
letters,  which  stood,  and  still  stands,  though  shorn  of  its 
honours  by  rival  establishments,  opposite  the  resideuoe  of 
his  mother,  had  more  of  his  time  than  his  brother  thoaght 
becoming  or  prudent  Without  being  lerionsly  open  to 
the  charge  of  dissipation,  the  attractions  of  a  eonriTial 
evening  were  strong  enough  to  draw  bim  from  naors 
sober  pursuits.  This  inn  formed  the  scene  of  acKne  of 
his  triumphs  over  more  unlettered  opponents:  here  he 
delighted  to  argue,  to  exhibit  his  classical  attainments 
and  general  learning,  to  quote  versesi  and  occasionally  to 
write  them ;  and  when  these  ceased  to  be  attractlTe,  he 
found  equal  pleasure  in  amusing  his  party  by  telling  a 
story  or  singing  a  song.  He  seems  to  have  iMen  naturally, 
as  he  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  *'an  admirer  of 
happy  human  faces;*'  and  with  this  gay  and  joyous 
spirit,  so  long  as  he  saw  the  efiioct,  did  not  much  study 
the  means  by  which  it  was  produced.  All  this,  though 
it  did  not  corrupt  his  heart,  tended  to  deteriorate  his 
manners.  It  imparted  that  tinge  of  what  afterwards,  in 
the  societies  of  London,  some  rather  harshly  temaed  nn« 
oonthness,  but  which  might  have  been  more  appropriaSeiy 
named  rusticity. 

Besides  ''George  Conway's  Inn/'  a  new  and 
unfinished,  or  Irish- finished  erection,  ''The  Thre« 
Pigeons,"  in  his  beloved  Lissoy,  was  the  freqaent 
scene  of  his  social  triumphs.  There  is  do  trait 
of  Goldsmith's  character  more  amiable  than  his 
fond  recollections  of  the  scenes  and  friend*  of 
his  youth.  VHien  about  the  zenith  of  hie  London 
fame,  he  says,  with  exquisite  tendemees-^*^'  If  I 
go  to  the  opera,  where  Signora  Colomba  poura  out 
all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Liaooy 
fire-side  and  '  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good. 
Night'  from  Peggy  Golden:  or,  if  I  climb  Hainp. 
stead  HiU^  I  confess  it  is  fine;  but  then  I  had 
rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before 
Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  into  me  the  noat 
pleasing  horiion  ia  natiure."    We  Oiniiot  iorb#«r 
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a  ilKirt  eztraet  from  one  of  hit  eaujn,  where  the 

nme  haunting  idea  is  beautifully  touched  i-^* 

When  I  reflect  oa  the  anambitioas  retirtoiait  in 
vliich  I  psifod  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  in  the  country, 
I  caoQot  aroid  feeling  aome  pain  in  thinking  tbat  thoee 
kappj  daji  are  never  to  return.  In  that  retreat  all 
Biture  ttemed  capable  of  affording  pleaaure.  I  then  made 
BO  nfioeaenta  on  happinea%  but  could  be  pleaeed  with 
the  mott  awkward  efforta  of  ruatic  mirth ;  thought  Croea- 
porpoMi  the  higheet  atretch  of  human  wit ;  and  Queationa 
uui  Coaunaada  the  moat  rational  way  of  apending  the 
freniof.  Happy  could  ao  charming  an  illuaion  atill  con* 
tisitt !  I  find  that  ^gt  and  knowledge  only  contribute  to 
iDar  ear  diapeeitiona.  My  preient  eojoymente  may  be 
man  refined^  but  they  are  infinitely  leae  pleaaing.  The 
yletiQie  the  beat  actor  gi?ea  can  no  way  compare  to  that 
I  Ian  xeceiTed  from  a  country  wag  who  imitated  a 
Qaaker*!  Mrmon.  The  muiic  of  the  flneat  ainger  la  die* 
antiiM  to  what  I  felt  when  our  old  dairy-maid  anng  me 
into  tean  with  ^  Johnny  Armatrong*a  Liaat  Good  Night," 
V  th»  cruelty  of  Barbara  i^len• 

Theae  songs  he  would  sing  in  after  life  to 
those  friends  in  London  who  could  relish  their 
pathos,  with  the  tender  sensibility  which  formed 
the  main  quality  of  his  disposition. 

Goldsmith's  relatives  were  desirous  that  he 
ihoald  enter  the  Church ;  to  which,  from  what 
Minis  conscientious  motives,  he  was  decidedly 
arerse.  He  was,  in  few  words,  too  honest  a 
man  to  assume  those  saored  functions  upon 
vhich  many,  we  fear,  enter  with  no  distrustful 
thought,  save  how  they  are  to  obtain  a  good 
living.  His  feelings  were  naturally  pious,  and 
hit  convictions  strong  and  sincere;  yet,  late  in 
life,  we  find  him  declining  to  read  prayers  in  a 
friend's  family,  because  "he  did  not  deem  himself 
pod  enough/'  We  must,  however,  notice  the 
tradition,  upon  which,  we  presume,  Mr  Prior 
places  no  reliance,  of  Mr  Noll  being  refused 
ordination,  because,  with  his  habitual  inconse- 
qaence,  he  chose  to  appear  before  his  dioce* 
ian,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  in  a  pair  of  scarlet 
^eee&et.  His  lounging  life  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  his  nnde,  Contarine,  procuring  him  an 
appointment  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  gentle, 
nun  of  Roseommon,  named  Flinn.  Here  he 
remained  about  a  year.  There  are  various  ae* 
ooants  of  his  reasons  for  quitting  an  occupation 
he  always  found  so  uncongenial  to  his  disposition. 
His  sister,  Hodson,  from  whom  his  different 
hiographers  have  received  considerable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  earlier  periods  of  his  history. 

Attributes  hia  immediate  removal  to  an  altercation 
*ith  one  of  tho  family,  in  oonaequence  of  aitting  down 
to  tarda  on  tlis  receipt  of  hia  salary,  and,  by  a  train  of  ill 
l^dt,  or,  as  be  did  aot  hesitate  to  aay,  by  unfair  play, 
ieaog  khi  aaia  that  bad  been  paid  him.  Securing,  how* 
'▼n't  according  to  her  account,  though  it  does  not  appear 
6vai  what  quarter,  about  thirty  pounda  and  a  good 
hone,  he  qaUted  the  conntryi  none  of  hia  fiamily  luiew 
wbitbcb 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  unexpectedly  returned, 
teitate  of  money  or  the  horse  on  which  he  set  out,  but 
pievidcd  with  an  inferior  animal^  facetiooaly  denomi* 
itttcd  by  hia  Fiddleback.  In  reply  to  the  anxioua  in. 
foirici  of  his  friend%  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
ha  adTenturea;  ilnt,  verbally,  and  then  in  a  letter  to  hia 
■othar,  who  had  expressed  aome  doubta  of  ita  truth,  and 
to  whom  ha  said,  with  diaracteriatie  aimplicity,  on  ob» 
KTviag  her  coolneai^  <<  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  after 
having  atraggLed  ao  hard  to  come  boms  to  yooi  I  wonder 
Tsa  are  not  mors  rgoioed  to  see  me.'* 


An  exceedingly  amusing  and  ehanctoriikie 

letter  to  his  mother,  detailing  his  adventnres, 

has  been  preserved  by  Mrs  Hodson ;  though,  as 

it  was  merely  a  copy,  its  authenticity  has  been 

questioned.     Failing  the  ohurch,  law  was  next 

proposed  for  Goldsmith ;  but  we  must  now  draw 

upon  Mr  Prior^s  narrative,  as  all  his  amiable  par^ 

tiality  for  his  subject  is  required  to  gloss  over 

the  provoking  folly  which  marked  this  part  of 

the  poet's  career — 

The  law  wae  determined  upon ;  and,  with  tUa  rtew^ 
Mr  Contarine  aupplled  Goldamith  with  fifty  pounds, 
according  to  the  account  of  Aire  Hodson,  mid  aent  hijn 

off  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  on  hia  way  to  I^ndoa,  j|a 
order  to  keep  the  usual  terma  common  to  Irish  students. 
In  Dublin,  however,  the  same  authority  informa  ua,  his 
evil  geniua  again  prevailed ;  for,  being  tempted  Into  a 
gaming  houae,  according  to  traditionary^ccoant^  by  a 
Roscommon  acquaintance,  no  inconsiderable  adept  in  the 
art,  he  was  stript  of  all  hia  money,  and  aga|n  left  to  be- 
come a  burthen  and  a  aubject  of  reproach{to  his  friends- 
The  shame  and  mortification  occasioned  by  this  im- 
prudence were  very  sincere  ;  for,  however  prone  to  fall 
into  error,  few  felt  more  acutely,  or  lamented  mor« 
strongly,  when  too  late,  ita  uaual  rNults.''  He  continued 
some  time  In  Dublin  without  having  courage  to  commu- 
nicate hia  loss.  This,  however,  being  at  length  made 
known,  he  waa  again  invited  to  the  country  and  forgiyen 
by  hia  uncle ;  but  leas  readily  by  his  mother,  who  ex- 
perienced no  ordinary  yexation  and  evinced  aome  resent- 
ment, at  such  repeated  imprudencea  and  miscarriages* 
He  lived  for  a  few  months  afterwards  with  hia  brother 
Henry;  until  a  quarrel,  ariaing  from  aome  trifling 
cauae,  proceeded  to  undue  extremities,  and,  for  a  timcj 
terminated  all  regard  and  intercourse  between  the 
brothers.  We  know  it  waa  not  permanent ;  none  were 
more  aware  of  their  own  faults  than  Oliver,  or  more 
grateful  for  the  kindnesa  and  exertions  of  hia  relativea 
for  his  interests,  although  continually  subject  to  that 
weakneas  which,  however  conscious  of  doing  wrong, 
seems  unable  to  perform  what  is  right  This  moment- 
ary  anger,  though  carried  farther  on  the  part  of  both 
than  propriety  warranted,  gradually  subsided,  and  wa 
have  aeen  with  what  respect  and  tenderness  he  addreaaeii 
him  in  the. dedication  to  and  introductory  linea  of  <^  Tlis 
Traveller.'*  Another  profession  was  chosen,  not 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  his  immediate  relatiyes, 
but  the  advice,  aa  waa  asserted  by  the  poet  himself,  of 
Dean  Goldsmith  of  Cloyne;  the  design  now  being  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh,  and^commenos  the  study  of 
physic. 

By  the  united  contributions  of  his  uncle,  brother,  and 
sister,  (Mrs  Hodson,)  and  their  promiae  of  continued 
support,  aa  ahe  stated  to  Mr  Handcock,  he  reached  Edinia 
burgh  in  the  autumn  of  1752. 

On  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  stray  or  waif,  from  very 
characteristicaUy  sallying  forth,  without  taking 
note  either  of  the  street  in  which  he  had  taken 
lodgings,  or  the  name  of  his  landlady.  By  good 
fortune,  the  trusty  eawdU  who  had  carried  his 
luggage,  picked  him  up,  at  night,  in  this  per- 
plexity, and  restored  him  to  his  trunks  and  his 
new  abode.  The  meagre  fare  furnished  by  his 
frugal  landlady,  furnished  Goldsmith  with  aa 
many  jokes  against  the  Scotch  as  she  cooked 
dinners  out  of  one  poor  leg  of  mutton.  The 
elder  Monro,  and  other  eminent  medical  profes- 
sors, at  this  time  gave  celebrity  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  degree  of  application  which 
Goldsmith  gave  to  his  new  studies,  is  not  aseer<> 
tained;  but  it  was  probably  not  great.  His  felr 
low-students,  after  he  rose  to  celebrity,  had  a 
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better  recollection  of  his  convivial  qualities,  his 
Irish  songs,  and  humorous  stories,  than  of  his 
ardour  for  science.  As  usual,  he  was  frequently 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties — partly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  proverbially  short  length  which 
gifted  money  goes,  and  partly  by  his  own  impru- 
dence. Mr  Prior  has  seen  the  original  of  the 
subjoined  letter,  written  from  Edinburgh,  which 
we  might  perhaps  have  omitted  to  notice,  as  we 
should  have  believed  that  it  appeared  complete 
in  every  edition  of  Groldsmith  s  works,  had  not 
Mr  Prior  mentioned  the  curious  fact  that  it  is 
suppressed  in  the  Scottish  editions.  They  must 
be  thin-skinned  Scots  indeed  who  can  take  offence 
at  the  balderdash  written  by  one  wild  young  Irish- 
man to  another. 

To  IRdbert  Bryaniony  ai  BaUfmahton^  IrelaniL 

Edinbnrgb,  Sept  26,  1763. 

My  DSAn  Bob,— How  many  good  ezcoBes  (and  you 
know  t  WM  ever  good  at  an  ezcoM)  might  I  call  up  to 
vindicate  my  pait  ihameful  silence !  I  might  tell  bow  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  flrit  coming  hither,  and  seem 
vastly  angiy  at  my  not  recelTing  an  answer ;  I  might 
allege  that  bosiUess  (with  business,  yon  know,  I  was 
always  pestered)  had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a  pm. 
Bat  I  sappi^ess  those  and  twenty  more  as  plausible^  and  as 
easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended  with  a  slight 
inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then 
ipeak  truth.  An  hereditary  indolence  (I  have  it  from 
the  mother^s  side)  has  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to 
yon,  and  still  preventi  my  writing  at  least  twenty-five 
letters  more,  dne  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  tnmspit-dog 
gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit 
down  to  write ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he 
turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now  address. 

Yet  what  shall  1  say  now  I  am  entered  ?  Shall  I 
tire  yoQ  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country ; 
where  I  must  lead  yon  over  their  hills  all  brown  with 
heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ? 
Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived 
to  the  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the 
country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove 
nor  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make 
the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotch- 
man is  one  of  the  proudest  things  aliveu  The  poor  have 
pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  If  mankind  should 
happen  to  despise  them,  they  are  masten  of  their  own 
admiration;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon 
themselves. 

Prom  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results 
one  advantage  this  country  enjoys;  namely,  the  gentle- 
men here  are  much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No  such 
character  here  as  our  fbz-hunten ;  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  when  I  informed  them  that  some 
men  in  Ireland,  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  drinking  to  be 
drank,  and  getting  every  girl  with  child  that  will  let 
them.  Truly  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting 
dress,  [came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they 
would  behold  him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a 
countryman  doe^  King  George  on  horseback. 
.  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and 
are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  parti- 
cular. Now  that  I  have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say 
something  of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one 
end  of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dia- 
maUy  in  a  group  by  themselves-^n  the  other  end  stand 
their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be.— but  no  more  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two 
countries  at  war.  The  ladies  indeed  may  ogle,  and  the 
gentlemen  sigh  ;  but  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer 
jDommerce,  At  lengthy  to  interrupt  hostUitie%  the  hidy 
directress^  or  intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  upon  a 
lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet ;  which  they  per« 


form  with  a  formality  that  approaclifls  to  despoodeileer 
After  five  or  six  couple  have  dins  walked  the  gauntlet, 
all  stand  up  to  country  dances;  each  gentleman  fur- 
nished with  a  partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress; 
80  they  dance  much,  say  nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our 
assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound 
silenoe  resembled  the  ancient  procession  of  the  Roman 
matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  Scotch  gentleman 
told  me^  (and,  faith,  I  believe  he  was  right)  that  I  was 
a  very  great  pedant  lor  my  pains. 

Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies ;  and  to  shew  that  I 
love  Scotland,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  so  charm« 
ing  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave  to 
break  my  head  that  denies  it^that  the  Scotch  ladies  are 
ten  thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish- 
To  be  sure^  now,  I  see  your  sisten  Betty  and  Peggy 
vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality;  but  tell  them  flatly,  I 
don*t  value  them,  or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good 
sense^  or  ■  ■,  a  potato  ;  for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it ; 
and  as  a  convincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion)  of 
what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves.  But 
to  be  less  serious :  where  will  you  find  a  language  so 
prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch? 
And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  parity ;  for 
instance^  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to  pro- 
nounce the  **  Whoar  wull  I  gong  ?*'  with  a  becoming 
widening  of  mouth,  and  1*11  lay  my  life  they^  wound 
every  hearer. 

We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquette  ;  hut 
alas  !  how  many  envions  prudes  I  Some  days  ago  I 
walked  into  my  l^rd  Kilcoubry*s,  (don^t  be  surprised-^ 
my  Lord  is  but  a  glover,*)  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamil* 
ton  (that  fitir  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition, 
and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  paased 
by  in  her  chariot  ;f  her  battered  husband,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  aide. 
Straight  envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  lees  than  three 
ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  fsaltlcss 
form.  «  For  my  part,**  says  the  fint,  *<  I  think,  what 
I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much  of  the 
red  in  her  complexion.**  *^  Aladam,  I  am  of  your 
opinion,*'  says  the  second ;  <*  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish 
cast  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.**  **  And  let  me  tell 
yon,**  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered 
up  to  the  size  of  an  issue^  '*  that  the  Duchees  has  fine 
lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth.'* — At  this  every  lady  drew 
up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  docs  it  become  me  to  ridicule 
women  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspoodence  f 
There  are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  iromen  here ;  and  'tis 
as  certain  they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  com- 
pany. An  ugly  and  a  poor  man  is  society  only  for  him- 
self; and  such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great 
abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  drcnmstaneea,  and 
nature  a  person  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair. 
Nor  do  1  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessings,  while  I  may 
sit  down  and  lau{{h  at  the  world,  and  at  myself.^the  most 
ridiculous  object  in  it.  But  you  see  I  am  grown  down- 
right splenetic,  and  perhaps  the  fit  may  cdkitinue  till  I 
receive  an  answer  to  this.  I  know  you  cannot  send  mo 
much  news  from  Ballymahon,  but  such  as  it  is,  lond  it  all; 
everything  you  send  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Has  George  Conway. put  up  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Binely 
left  off  drinking  drams ;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig  f 
But  I  leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to  writA. 
While  I  live,  know  yon  have  a  true  friend  in  youia^  ftc 
&c  &c. 

Oliver  Got-dsititb. 

P.  S.  Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliments,  69 
you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  servioo 

— — — 

*  William  Maclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
ion  succeeded  in  estoblishing  the  claim  in  1773.  The 
father  is  said  to  have  voted  at  the  election  of  the  sizteva 
peen  for  Scotland ;  and  to  have  sold  gloves  in  the  lobby 
at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 

f  Her  Grace  was  one  of  the  beautiful  and  celebrefed 
Miss  Gunnings.  Her  marriage  with  James,  fourth  Dnke 
of  Hamilton,  which  took  place  about  eighteen  months 
before,  exdted  much  attention  in  the  fasbtonable  worKL 
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to  tty  ttothcr  if  yoo  tee  her ;  for, .  u  you  ezpren  it  in 
Irriand,  I  baire  »  meakinff  kindneti  for  her  ttilL  Direct 
to  me,         ,  Stadent  in  Phytic,  in  Edinbarf  h. 

Mr  Prior  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover 
one  or  two  letters,  written  from  Edinburgh,  to 
Mr  Coatarine>  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts : — 

Mr  BBAR  UvcLS,— In  your  letter  (the  only  one  I 
iceeiTcd  from  Kilmore)  you  call  me  the  philotopher  who 
cairift  all  hit  goodt  about  him.  Yet  how  can  tuch  a 
character  lit  me,  who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland  erery- 
tbinf  I  think  worth  poaaeuing— friends  that  I  lored, 
Bod  a  aodety  that  pleased  while  it  inttmcted  ?  Who 
bot  must  regret  the  lott  of  tuch  enjoymentt?  Who 
bat  mnat  regret  hia  abaence  from  Kilmore,  that  ever 
Iniew  it  aa  I  did  P  Here»  at  reclnte  at  the  Turkish  Spy 
tt  Parts,  1  am  almoet  unknown  to  ererybody,  except 
wma  few  who  attend  the  profetsort  of  physic  as  I  do. 

Apropos^  I  shall  give  you  the  professors*  names,  and, 
SI  far  aa  occart  to  me,  their  charsicters ;  and,  first,  as 
most  desmring,  Mr  Monro^  Professor  of  Anatomy  :  this 
■an  baa  brought  the  tclence  he  teaches  to  as  much  per- 
lection  aa  it  it  capable  of;  and,  not  content  with  barely 
teaching  anatomy,  he  launchet  out  into  all  the  branchet 
of  phytic,  when  all  his  remarks  are  new  and  useful. 
*Tu  he,  I  may  renture  to  say,  that  draws  hither  such  a 
aamber  of  ttudentt  from  mott  parts  of  the  world,  even 
firom  Rottia.  He  it  not  only  a  tkilful  phytlcian,  but  an 
able  orator,  and  deliTers  things,  in  their  nature  obscure^ 
io  so  eaty  a  manner,  that  the  most  unlearned  may  under- 
stand him.         •  ... 

You  tee^  then^  dear  tir,  that  Monro  is  the  only 
peat  man  among  them ;  to  that  I  intend  to  hear  him 
another  winttf  and  go  then  to  hear  Albinut,  the  great  pro- 
ftswr  at  Leyden.  I  read  (with  satisfaction)  a  science 
the  most  pleasing  in  nature,  so  that  my  labours  are  but 
a  relaxation,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  the  only  thing  here 
that  giTet  me  pleaturob  How  I  enjoy  the  pleating  hope 
of  returning  with  tkili,  and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in 
no  need  of  my  aasittancel  How  many  happy  yean  do 
I  wish  yon  f  and  nothing  but  want  of  health  can  take 
from  you  happinees,  tince  you  to  well  punue  the  patht 
that  conduct  to  Tirtue. 

P.S.-.I  draw  thit  time  for  £6,  and  will  draw  next 
October  but  for  £4,  at  I  wat  obliged  to  buy  everything 
rince  I  came  to  Scotland,  ehirtt  not  even  excepted.  I 
am  a  little  more  early  the  firat  year  than  1  shall  be  for 
the  future,  for  I  absolutely  will  not  trouble  you  before 
the  time  hereafter. 

My  beat  love  attend  Mr  and  Mrt  Lawder,  and 
Heaven  pretenre  them!  I  am  again  your  dutiful  nephew, 
0.  G. 

I  have  been  a  month  in  the  Highlanda  I  tet  ont 
the  firtt  day  on  foot ;  but  an  ill-natured  com  I  have  got 
on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
method  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse, 
of  about  the  aize  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he 
eould  not)  aa  pensive  aa  hit  master.  .  In  three  days  we 
reached  the  Highlands.  This  letter  would  be  too  long 
if  it  contained  the  description  I  intend  giving  of  that 
Conntry ;  so  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  my  next 

Of  this  promised  narrative  of  the  Highland 
excursion^  no  trace  can  be  found.  It  was,  in  all 
likelihood^  never  written.  Mr  Prior  gives  us  a 
circumstantial  and  rather  interesting  account  of 
Goldsmith's  fellow-students^*  before  he  gets  to 
a  second  letter  to  Mr  Contarine,  the  generous^ 
indulgent  uncle^  which  is  dated  January  1754. 
It  announces  the  projects  of  the  student^  who 


had  now  been  two  winters  in  Edinburgh^  in  far* 

ther  prosecuting  his  profession— 

I  have  seen  all  that  this  country  can  exhibit  in  the 
medical  way,  and  therefore  intend  to  visit  Paris,  where 
the  great  Mr  Farheln,  Petit,  and  Du  Hammel  do 
Monceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of 
medicine.  They  speak  French,  and  consequently  I  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  most  of  my  countrymen,  at  I  am 
perfectly  acqtminted  with  that  language,  and  few  who 
leave  Ireland  are  to. 

I  thall  spend  thit  tpring  and  tummer  in  Parit,  and 
the  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great 
Albinut  it  ttill  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go^ 
though  only  to  have  it  taid  that  we  have  ttudied  in  to 
famous  an  university. 

As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving 
money  from  your  bonuty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  to 
I  have  drawn  for  the  latt  tum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever 
trouble  you  for ;  'tit  £20.  And  now,  dear  tir,  let  me 
here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the  ttation  in  which 
you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  wat  despited  by  most, 
and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  wat 
my  lot,  and  Melancholy  wat  beginning  to  make  me  her 
own ;  when  you  But  I  atop  here,  to  inquire  how 

your  health  goea  on  ?  How  doet  my  coutio  Jenny,  and 
has  she  recovered  her  late  complaint  ?  How  does  my 
poor  Jack  Goldsmith  ?  I  fear  his  disorder  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I  with,  my  dear  sir, 
you  would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I  go 
abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  I  shi^ll 
carry  just  £33  to  France,  with  good  store  of  clothes, 
shirts,  &c.  &c,  and  that,  with  economy,  will  serve. 

I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's ;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  at  a  jester  than  at  a  companion ;  to  I  disdained 
so  ser?ile  an  employment ;  'twat  unworthy  my  calling  as 
a  physician.  ^ 

Mr  Prior  concludes  that  Goldsmith  must 
have  been  an  inmate  with  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton ;  which  is  not  probable.  The  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  as  hereditary  Keepers  of  Holyrood 
House^  have  apartments  in  the  palace  ;  and  there 
probably  poor  Goldsmith  was  brought  up  to  make 
sport  for  the  Philistines.  Mr  Prior  might  have 
remarked  that  he  only  spent  every  "  second 
day"  at  the  Duke's. 

Mr  Prior  betrays  a  little  credulity  in  his  readf 
adoption  of  Goldsmith's  mystification  about  the 
cause  of  his  arrest  at  Newcastle.  We  fear  that, 
whether  the  £33  were  entire  in  his  pocket  or  not, 
he  stole  away  from  Edinburgh  in  a  manner  not 
unusual  with  his  countrymen  in  those  days,  with- 
out consulting  his  tailor.  He  tells  his  uncle  that, 
having  embarked  at  Leith  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Bourdeaux,  which  put  into  Newcastle  from  stress 
of  weather,  he  was  arrested  under  the  following 
extraordinary  circumstances  :— 

We  all  went  on  there  to  refreth  ut  after  the  fatiguet  of 
our  voyage.  Seven  men  and  I  were  one  day  on  thore  | 
and,  on  the  following  evening,  at  we  were  all  very  merry, 
the  room  door  burets  open ;  enten  a  sergeant,  and  twelve 
grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  screwed,  and  puts  us  all  un» 
der  the  King's  arrett.  It  seems  my  company  were  Scotchmen 
in  the  French  service^  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist 
soldien  for  the  French  army.  I  endeavoured  all  L  could 
to  prove  my  innpcence ;  Jiowever,  I  remained  in  prison 


*  These  were  aU  Goldtmith't  countrymen,  and  had  been  studento  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  mott  noticeable 
sf  the  number,  Mr  Lauehlan  Madeane,  it  attracting  the  public  attention  at  we  write,  from  the  cireumttance  of  Sir 
t)avid  Brew«ier  having  lately  discovered,  among  the  papeis  of  Macpherson,  of  Ossianic  celebrity,  documentt  which,  it 
it  said,  confirm  the  fact  of  Macleaue  being  the  real  Junius.  Macpherson't  repositories  are,  however,  a  very  sutpiciout 
^rter  from  which  to  authenticate  any  ditputed  literary  fact*  To  do  the  thing  in  good  ttyle  he  thould  have  ~ 
JttaiQshiBtSilf.««J?.2'tJtf^      . 
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with  tht  rest  a  ibrtnigliC,  and  with  difflealty  got  o£f  em 
then.  Dear  sir,  kfep  thii  all  a  MGret,  or,  at  leaat,  say  it 
was  for  debt ;  for,  if  it  were  once  known  at  the  tfniver- 
sity,  I  should  hardly  get  a  degree.  But  hear  how  Prori- 
dence  interfered  in  my  favour  :  the  ship  was  gone  on  to 
Bourdeaux  before  I  got  from  prison,  and  was  wrecked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the  crew 
were  drowned.  It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There 
was  a  ship  at  that  time  ready  for  Holland :  I  embarked, 
and,  in  nine  days,  thank  my  God,  I  arrived  safe  at  Rot- 
terdam,  whence  I  travelled  by  land  to  Leyden ;  and 
whence  I  now  writer 

It  18  not  Bttrprisin^  that  Mr  Contarine  received 
this  legend  as  gospel^  since  Mr  Prior  swallowe  it. 
Macleane  said  this  story  was  a  hoax,  and  that 
Goldsmith  was  arrested  at  Sunderland  by  one 
Barclay^  an  Edinburgh  tailor.  Yielding  to  the 
propensity  of  telling  white  lies  was  one  of  Oold- 
smith's  constitutional  infirmities.  ''  Sir/'  said 
Johnson^  upon  one  occasion^  "  Noll  will  lie 
through  an  inch  board." 

His  description  of  Leyden  and  the  Dutch  is 
as  clever  and  entertaining^  and  quite  as  much 
exaggerated,  as  his  account  of  the  Scotch.  It  is 
to  '*  The  Traveller"  we  must  turn  for  a  striking 
and  faithful  delineation  of  national  character, 
and  the  true  philosophy  of  its  gradual  formation. 

The  modem  Pntcbman  is  quite  a  differant  creature 
from  him  of  former  times:  he  in  everything  imitates  a 
Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged  air,  which  is  the 
result  of  keeping  polite  company.  The  Dutchman  is 
Tastly  ceremonious,  and  is  perhaps  what  a  Frenchman 
might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are 
the  better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of 
the  oddest  figures  in  nature  :  upon  a  head  of  lank  hair, 
he  wears  a  half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black 
ribbon ;  no  coat,  but  seven  waisteoata,  and  nine  pairs  of 
breeches ;  so  that  his  hips  reach  almost  vp  to  his  arm* 
pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  com. 
panV)  or  to  make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  ia 
the  object  of  his  appetite  !  Why,  she  wears  a  large  fur 
cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  for  every  pair  of 
breeches  be  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatie 
admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every 
woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  with  coals  in  it,  which, 
when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her  petticoats ;  and  at 
this  chimney,  dosing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe^  I  take  it 
that  this  continual  smoking  is  what  gives  the  man  the 
ruddy,  healthful  complexion  he  generally  wears,  by  drain- 
ing his  superfluous  moisture,  while  the  woman,  deprived 
of  this  amusement,  overflows  with  such  viscidities  as  tint 
the  complexion,  and  give  that  paleness  of  visage  which 
low  fenny  grounds  and  moist  air  conspiia  to  cause. 

A  Dutch  woman  and  Scotch  will  well  bear  an  opposi- 
tion. The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and  ruddy  t 
the  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after  a  go.«art, 
and  the  other  takes  too  masculine  a  stride.  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  deprive  either  country  of  its  share  of  beauty ; 
but  must  say,  that,  of  all  objecu  on  this  earth,  an  English 
farmer*s  daughter  is  most  charming.  Every  woman  there 
is  a  complete  beauty,  while  the  higher  class  of  women 
want  many  of  the  requisites  to  make  them  even  tolerable 
Their  pleasures  here  arc  very  dull,  though  very  various. 
You  may  smokc^  you  may  doce,  yoa  may  go  to  tha 
Italian  coaiedy^4M  good  an  amnseinent  as  either  of  the 
Ibnntr. 

•  ••••• 

Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast 
There,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here,  *tis 
all  a  continued  plain.  There,  you  might  see  a  well- 
dressed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  close  |  and  here,  a 
dirty  Dutchman  inhaoiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch  may 
be  compai-ed  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung ;  but  I  never  see 
a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house,  but  1  think  of  a  — g"«P- 
cent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  oac 


Phytic  is  by  no  means  taught  so  wdl  han  is  in  Eiia* 
bnrglu 

He  seems  to  have  entertained  bnt  a  poor  opi- 
nion of  all  the  Leyden  professors,  save  Ganbios ; 
of  whom  he  relates — 

Happening  once,  in  eonversation  with  Gaabios  of 
Leyden,  to  mention  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  begsa 
by  complaining  that  all  the  English  students  who  Ibrvisrly 
came  to  his  univenity,  now  went  entirely  there ;  and  tbs 
fact  surprised  him  raore^  as  Leyden  was  now  as  well  ss 
ever  furnished  with  maateri  exeelleat  In  their  rsspsetive 
professions  Ha  eonclnded  by  asking  if  Iha  professors  tt 
Edinburgh  were  rich.  I  replied,  that  the  salary  of  a  pro- 
fessor there  seldom  amminted  to  more  than  thirty  poaeds 
a.year.  **  Poor  men  1*'  says  he,  ^  I  heartily  wish  they 
were  better  provided  ibr ;  until  they  beconse  rich,  wt  csa 
have  no  expectation  of  English  etndenta  at  Leyden.** 

Gaubius  had  the  modem  idea  of  the  utilitj  of 
college  endowments. 

From  Dr  Ellis,  his  countryman  and  fellow- 
student  at  Leyden,  an  account  is  obtained  of 
Goldsmith's  habits  at  that  university,  which  is 
probably  more  candid  than,  we  regret  to  confess, 
satisfactory.  He  was  often  in  extreme  distresi, 
and  sometimes  reduced  to  borrowing  smaU,  we 
fear  very  small,  sums,  upon  the  strength  of  ex- 
pected Irish  remittances^  which  seldom  or  never 
came. 

Occasionally  he  taught  his  native  language ;  and  sooic* 
times  resorted  to  play,  frequently  the  forlorn  hope  of  tkt 
necessitous,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  the  idle  or  the  dis- 
sipated, in  the  hope,  by  some  lucky  effort,  of  extricstiBf 
himself  from  dilficultie^  Such  habita  we  may  UaMst 
more  than  condemn ;  for  the  needy  an  almost  ntcssisTily 
among  the  irregular  in  ooodnct;  and  it  requinssons 
self-denial  and  strength  of  mind  to  pravent  poverty  from 
relaxing  even  rigid  morality.  But  it  had  little  laflucnci 
on  his  good  humour  i  he  was  usually  gay  and  chesrfnlt 
and,  when  taxed  with  imprudence  for  risking  such  ssisU 
sums  as  he  poesessed,  admitted  the  ftcty  and  pioaiifcd 
amendment  for  the  future. 

Having  had  a  successful  run  at  play,  aoeordlag  te  Dr 
Ellis,  Goldsmith  called  upon  that  gentleman  the  fellow. 
ing  morning,  and  counted  out  a  ooneaderable  sud,  which 
he  was  advised  not  again  to  trust  to  elianoe,  bat  heard  ii 
a  provision  for  future  necessities.  This  reeomnMadatisa 
he  promised  to  follow,  and  probably  meant  to  fnUU ;  M 
he  was  again  seduced  to  the  scene  of  his  former  socces^ 
and,  with  the  usual  lot  of  the  dupes  to  this  paswsn|le< 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  pnviously  gained* 

He  had  been  about  a  year  at  Leyden  before 
he  set  out  upon  that  pedestrian  ramble  in  France, 
Switzerland^  and  Italy,  a  detailed  account  of 
which,  from  his  own  pen,  would  have  been  be- 
yond all  price.  8udi  a  one  existed,  and  wu 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  But  we  hive 
its  essence  in  '^  The  Traveller/'  and  are  content 
His  departure  was  characteriaed  b^  another  of 
his  impubive  generous  imprudencies.  A  loan 
was  obtained  from  his  friend  Ellis  to  enable  bin 
to  commence  his  journey,  when  he  chanced  to 
see  some  of  those  rare  tulips  then  an  object  of 
mad  speculation  in  Holland,  and  of  curiosity  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  He  remembered  his  vnde, 
Mr  Contarine's,  lowe  of  flowers ;  and,  hjiog  out 
all  his  cash  In  the  purchase  of  those  costly  roots» 
he  fared  forth,  with  one  clean  shirt,  and  little  or 
no  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  period  of  Goldsmith's  wanderings  miut 
have  been  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  bii 
mind.  He  was  already  poetical ;  and  his  solitary 
ramble,  with  its  laviah  vaiieljr  of  $ma$rf,  fvud^ 
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indeB,  liardebips^  and  adventures^  made  him  a 

poet    Mr  Prior  is  led  to  believe  that  some  of 

the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond's"  letters  from  the 

Continent  may  still  exist ;  but  his  persevering 

researches  have  not  yet  recovered  them.    This 

gentleman  also  believes^  that,  with  some  embellish- 

mentB  and  suppressions,  Goldsmith  has  embodied 

the  leading  traits  and  incidents  of  his  personal 

adventures  in  the  story  of  "  George  Primrosoj 

the  Philosophic  Vagabond."    It  is  known  that 

he  remained  for  some  time  at  Louvain ;  and  he 

also  visited  the  other  principal  towns  of  Belgium. 

His  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  and  probably 

in  the  exact  manner  he  has  stated  in  "  The 

Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

**  I  had  lome  knowledfs  of  mnsie,"  he  says,  ''  with  a 
tolenble  Toiof^  and  now  turned  what  was  my  amuiement 
into  a  present  moans  of  snbsistence.  I  passed  among  the 
harmleis  psesants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the 
FrsDch  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  mtrrj ;  for  I  ever 
foaad  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  When- 
iTcr  I  approached  a  peasant's  house,  towards  nightfall,  I 
played  one  of  nay  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procurad 
me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day. 
I  oocf  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion, 
bot  tliey  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and 
Bsrer  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.*' 

In  foreign  monasteries^  he  must  have  met  with 
countrymen  ;  and  there  are  no  people  warmer  in 
their  national  feelings  than  the  Irish.  Upon 
stated  days^  disputations  were  held  in  some  of 
those  conveats  and  colleges^  and  a  moderate 
display  of  logic  and  Latinity  obtained  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  brotherhood  for  one  nighty  and  some 
small  gratuity.  "  Thus^"  he  says^  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Vicar's  son,  "  I  fought  my  way 
towards  £ngland^  walked  from  city  to  city^ 
examined  mankind  more  nearly,  and^  if  I  may  so 
express  it^  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture." 

At  Paris,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Rouelle, 
an  eminent  professor  of  chemistry — the  Davy 
of  the  time — who  was  daily  attended  by  a  bright 
circle  of  fashion  and  beauty.  By  some  unknown 
means,  he  was  introduced  to  Voltaire,  for  whose 
genius  and  brilliant  talents  he  entertained  high 
admiration.  From  Paris,  he  took  the  route  to 
Strasburgh;  and,  crossing  the  Rhine,  entered 
Switzerland,  at  a  season  when  the  cataract  of 
Schafihausen  was  ice-bound.  From  incidental 
allusions  scattered  through  his  works,  it  is  known 
that  he  must  have  crossed  the  Alps  in  June  or 
July.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  for  a  time  the 
tutor  or  travelling  companion  of  a  parsimonious 
person,  whose  character  he  has  traced  in  that  of 
the  pupil  of  George  Primrose. 

From  Switzerland,  he  sent  his  brother  Henry 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  "  The  Traveller,"  in 
eighty  lines. 

Descending  into  Piedmont,  he  visited  Florence, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  and  Venice,  and  re- 
inained  for  some  months  at  Padua,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  We 
<^nsider  it  doubtful  if  he  ever  had  a  right  to  any 
luch  distinction — save,  if  it  be  not  a  bull,  the 
very  common  one  accorded  by  his  countrymen 
to  every  apothecary's  apprentice— the  grave 
title,  namely,  of  Doctor.  In  Italy,  his  slender, 
Wotered  skill  in  music  was  of  no  use  in  helping 


him  forward,  and  accordingly  the  convents  were 
his  dependence ;  but,  upon  re-entering  Prance, 
he  again  took  up  his  flute.  His  remarks  upon  the 
internal  condition  of  France  shew  considerable 
political  sagacity  in  a  rambling  poet  of  twenty** 
seven  years  of  age : — 

When  I  consider  that  these  Parliaments,  the  members 
of  which  are  all  created  by  the  Court,  (the  Presidents  of 
which  can  only  act  by  immediate  direction,)  presume  even 
to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who  till  of  late  i-eceived 
directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility ;  when 
this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  genius 
of  freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If  they 
have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the 
thiione,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will 
once  more  be  free. 

"  Poor  Goldsmith"  reached  London  in  the 
beginning  of  February  1756,  and  in  extreme 
destitution.  Disguising  his  real  name,  he  at^ 
tempted  to  procure  employment  as  an  usher. 
But  who  could  receive  an  usher  without  testi- 
monials ? — and  these  he  ventured,  upon  slender 
acquaintance,  to  solicit  from  Dr  Radcliffe,  of 
Trinity  College,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  amiable 
and  benevolent  man ;  at  the  same  time  privately 
informing  him  of  the  alias,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  compassion.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  this  equivocal  application;  yet  he  did,  by  some 
means,  obtain  temporary  employment  in  a  small 
school,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Tenterden. 
The  drudgery  and  mortifications  of  the  kind  of 
life  which  he  has  described  so  graphically,  soon 
disgusted  him,  and  he  returned  to  London  no 
better  than  he  had  left  it.  Goldsmith  one  day 
astonished  a  brilliant  dinner  party  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  by  commencing  a  story,  ''  When  I 
lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane."  His 
residence  in  this  society  is  supposed  to  have  been 
while  he  was  without  any  employment  at  all. 

Ultimately  he  obtained  temporary  employment, 
from  motives  of  pity,  as  assistant  to  a  chemist 
named  Jacob.  It  is  recorded,  among  the  tardy 
indemnifications  of  genius,  that  the  house  of  his 
employer  afterwards  became  an  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity  to  young  literary  men.  While  thus 
occupied,  he  learned  that  Dr  Joseph  Fenn  Sleigh, 
his  fellow-student  at  Trinity  College,  and  after- 
wards in  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.  This  gen- 
tleman, an  amiable  and  intelligent  Quaker,  had 
been  the  schoolfellow  of  Burke  at  Bailitore.  He 
ultimately  settled  in  Cork  as  a  physician,  and 
died  prematurely.  Goldsmith  found  him  out; 
and  he  mournfully  relates — "  But,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  in  my 
best  clothes.  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  is 
the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  How- 
ever, when  he  did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart 
as  warm  as  ever,  and  he  shared  his  purse  and 
friendship  with  me  during  his  continuance  in 
London." 

Supplies  from  Ireland  had  totally  failed  before 
this  period;  but  Sleigh,  and  one  or  two  more  early 
friends,  enabled  Goldsmith  to  commence  as  an 
humble  practitioner  in  medicine,  in  a  very  poor 
neighbourhood  in  South wark.  To  fit  himself  for 
this  vocation,  he,  with  his  ordinary  discretion, 
equipped  himself  from  Rag  Fair,  or  some  similar 
repository  of  cast-off  tawdry  finery. 
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<<  My  father,*^  writes  the  Rev.  Thomni  Beatty,  Rector 
of  Moira9  in  Ireland,  in  a  communication  on  this  subject, 
'*  met  Goldsmith  in  London,  during  a  Tisit  to  that  capital, 
About  the  year  17S&  He  was  dressed,  according  to  the 
fiishion  of  that  day,  in  a  suit  of  green  and  gold,  but  old 
and  tarnished ;  and  his  shirt  and  neckcloth  appeared  to 
have  been  worn  at  least  a  fortnight*  He  said  he  was 
practising  physic,  and  doing  very  well.** 

A  ludicrous  story,  told  of  him  at  this  period,  afterwards 
reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  repeated  it 
to  one  of  their  mutual  friends,  a  lady,  who,  to  the  delight 
of  her  acquaintance,  can  still  detail  the  anecdote,  and 
through  whom  it  is,  with  much  more  information,  com- 
municated to  the  reader.  In  conformity  to  the  preTailing 
garb  of  the  day  for  physicians,  Goldsmith,  unable  proba- 
bly to  obtain  a  new,  had  procured  a  second-hand  velyet 
coat ;  but,  either  from  being  deceived  in  the  bargain,  or  by 
subsequent  accident,  a  considerable  breach  in  the  left  breast 
was  obliged  to  Le  repaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
piece.  This  had  not  been  so  neatly  done,  as  not  to  be 
apparent  to  the  close  obserratiun  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
such  persons  as  he  Tisited  in  the  capacity  of  medical  attend- 
ant; willing,  therefore,  to  conceal  what  is  considered 
too  obvious  a  symptom  of  poverty,  he  was  accustomed  to 
place  his  hat  over  the  patch,  and  retain  it  there  carefully 
during  the  visit ;  but  this  constant  position  becoming  no- 
ticed, and  the  cause  being  soon  known,  occasioned  no  little 
merriment  at  his  expense. 

About  the  same  period,  he  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Richardson,  through  a  patient,  one  of 
the  diligent  compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press 
to  that  admired  author  and  prosperous  printer. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Richardson — a  vain  and 
cautious  man — paid  any  attention  to  the  unfor- 
tunate son  of  Apollo,  beyond  giving  him  proof- 
sheets  to  correct^  an  employment  which  he  felt 
irksome  and  speedily  abandoned. 

Fortune  now  began  to  relent.  He  obtained  em- 
ployment as  an  usher  with  DrMilner^  a  worthy  Dis- 
senter, who  kept  a  respectable  and  large  boarding- 
school  at  Peckham,  and  whose  son  he  had  known 
at  the  Edinburgh  University.  Dr  and  Mrs  Milner 
treated  him  with  consideration  ;  and  he  is  said, 
by  their  daughter,  to  have  remained  for  three 
years  at  Peckham,  though  Mr  Prior  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  her  memory.  The  daughter  of  his 
employer  farther  reports,  '^that  he  was  very  gQo<U 
natured,  played  tricks  somewhat  familiar,  and 
occasionally  a  little  coarse,  upon  the  servants 
and  boys;  told  very  entertaining  stories;  and 
found  frequent  amusement  in  his  flute.  With 
the  scholars  he  was  a  favourite,  being  ever  ready 
to  indulge  them  in  certain,  not  very  expensive 
indeed,  school-boy  dainties,  whenever  his  pecu- 
niary means  permitted ;  and  he  was  not  over- 
strict  in  that  discipline  which^  However  necessary 
to  observe,  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  occa- 
sionally feels  reluctant  to  enforce.  His  benevo- 
lent feelings  appeared  always  active:  mendicants 
rarely  quitted  him  without  relief;  and  a  tale  of 
distress  roused  all  his  sympathies.  His  small 
supplies  were  thus  exhausted  frequently  before 
the  stated  salary  became  due^  when  Mrs  Milner 
would  say  to  him  with  a  smile,  upon  application 
for  an  advance,  '  You  had  better,  Mr  Goldsmith, 
let  me  take  care  of  your  money,  as  I  do  for  some 
of  the  young  gentlemen;'  to  which  he  would 
reply,  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  humour,  '  In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need.'  " 

At    Peckham,    he    hecame  acquainted  with 
Griffiths,  the  bookseller,  who  was  either  project- 


ing, or  had  commenced.  The  Monthly  Metins  i 
and,  after  contributing  several  papers  to  that  mis- 
cellany,  the  usher  was  transferred  to  thehoase  of 
the  publisher,  where,  for  his  regular  assistance, 
he  was  to  obtain  his  board  and  lodging,  and  a 
salary,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  specified.  The 
engagement  was  found  unsatisfactory  by  both 
parties.  The  drudgery  to  which  poor  Gold- 
smith was  now  subjected  was  even  more  weanr 
wo  than  his  tasks  as  an  usher.  Feelingly  does 
Mr  Prior  remark,  that — 

Writing,  though  oneof  the  most  delightful  of amusnncDti, 
is  the  most  laborious  of  trades.  Tositdown  daily  to  fumiih 

the  stated  number  of  pages  for  a  period  leal  journal toworic, 

whether  disposed  or  not,  whether  suffering  under  a  diieaied 
body  or  jsided  mind — to  rack  invention  and  memorj  in 
order  to  furnish  the  expected  amount  of  information  to 
the  reader,  the  customary  supplies  of  wisdom  and  wit,  of 
research,  judgment,  and  taste— can  be  no  easy  oreaviable 
employment.  Between  a  methodical  man  like  the  booiL. 
seller,  and  a  man  without  method  like  the  critic,  (liere 
was  not  likely  to  be  much  community  of  feeling.  Thejy 
therefore,  parted ;  but,  however  dissatisfied  with  eidi 
other,  as  was  afterwards  sufficiently  obvious,  not,  u  it 
would  seem,  in  open  hostility  at  the  moment. 

Goldsmith  declared  that  he  wrote  daily  from  nios 
oVlock  till  two,  and  often,  as  he  sometimes  added,  darinf 
the  whole  of  the  day;  that  he  experienced  little  permitl 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  his  employer,  and  few  com- 
forts from  the  arrangements  of  his  wife. 

This  was  not  all.  Griffiths — who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  strong,  shrewd  good  sense, 
but  not  of  refinement  or  cultivation — not  onlf 
assumed  the  office  of  altering  and  interpolating 
the  compositions  of  his  lodger  himself,  but  he 
permitted  Mrs  Griffiths  to  take  similar  liberties. 
The  domestic  connexion  was  soon  dissolved ;  but 
Goldsmith  continued  to  contribute  to  The  Review. 
From  Griffiths'  books,  and  his  private  copy  of 
The  Review,  Mr  Prior  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  most  of  Goldsmith's  articles  during  the  six 
months  that  he  contributed.  Among  them  is  a  re- 
view of  Burke's  ''£ssay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," and  of  SmoUefs  *'  History  of  England."  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Hodson  at  Lissoy — '^  By  a  very  little 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live."  The  me- 
dical practice  could  not  have  been  great,  nor  was 
it  long  continued  ;  and  he  was  now  beginning  to 
furnish  occasional  articles  to  numerous  mushroom 
miscellanies,  and  had  found  means,  at  intervals, 
to  compose  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning."  The  work  was  published 
by  Dodsley  in  1759,  the  bookseller  having  ad- 
vanced the  price  in  small  occasional  sums  during 
the  two  former  years.  With  more  than  his  usual 
providence,  he  formed  the  design  of  securing  to 
himself  the  profits  of  the  Irish  sale,  at  a  time 
when  every  popular  English  work  was  remorse- 
lessly though  legally  pirated  in  Dublin  as  soon  as 
it  appeared.  His  letters  at  this  period  form  the 
best  record  of  his  personal  history,  and  give  the 
most  lively  picture  of  his  way  of  Ufe. 

YoQ  may  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  I  had  to 
encounter,  left  as  I  was  without  friends,  recommends- 
tions,  money,  or  impudence ;  and  that  in  a  couatry 
where  being  bom  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  ms 
unemployed.  Many,  in  such  ciraumstancca,  would  hart 
had  recourse  to  the  friar*8  cor^  or  the  siucide*s  balteiv 
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But  with  ftU  my  fbUiei  T  had  principle  to  nsiit  the  one 
vid  resolution  to  combAt  the  other. 

1  lappoie  yon  de&ire  to  know  my  preeent  sitnation. 
Ai  then  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blnsh,  or 
which  manldnd  eould  centnre,  I  see  no  reason  for  inak- 
inf  it  a  secret  la  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  as  a 
pbyiician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make 
« shift  to  lire.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  ns  to 
the  gates  of  the  muses  than  poverty  ;  but  it  vrere  well  if 
tbej  only  left  ns  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they 
nmetimes  choose  to  giro  ns  their  company  at  the  enter- 
tiiDment;  and  want,  instead  of  being  gentleman-usher, 
oAen  turns  master  of  the  ceremonice. 

Thosy  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine 
I  sUrre;  and  the  name  of  an  anthor  naturally  reminds 
yoa  of  a  garret.  In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  to  uadeceiTe  my  friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
•tarre,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I 
ttill remember  them  with  ardour;  nay,  my rery country 
coaes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable 
fondness  for  country,  this  maiadie  du  pais,  as  the  French 
call  it!  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  hare  an 
affection  for'  a  place  who  uerer,  when  in  it,  received 
abore  common  civility;  who  never  brought  anything 
oat  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders  !  Surely  my 
affifctiou  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's,  who 
refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made  him 
anco  thoaghtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

To  his  friend  Bryanton,  he  thus  concludes  an 

epistle  of  bitter  gaiety : — 

Oh,  gods !  gods !  here  in  a  garret  writing  for  bread, 
and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score  1  However, 
dear  Bob,  whether  in  penury  or  affluence,  serious  or  gay, 
I  am  ever  wholly  thine. 

Gire  my— no,  not  compliments  neither,  but  some- 
thing [the]  most  warm  and  sincere  wish  that  you  can 
conceive,  to  your  mother,  Mrs  Bryanton,  to  Miss  Bryan- 
ton,  to  yourself;  and,  if  there  be  a  favourite  dog  in  the 
family,  let  me  be  remembered  to  it. 

An  elegant  and  playful  letter,  hovering  between 
serious  reflection  and  banter,  was  addressed, 
aboat  the  same  period,  to  Mrs  Lawder,  the 
daughter  of  his  affectionate  uncle,  Contarine, 
who  had  now,  it  would  seem,  fallen  into  harmless 
dotage.  Goldsmith  commences  with  apologetic 
explanations  of  the  reason  of  his  long  silence : — 

I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — continue  a  corre- 
ipoodence;  for  every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours 
Bright  be  considered  as  an  indirect  request  for  future 
ones,  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my  heart 
from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was  conscious 
«f  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough, 
bat  yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those 
who  know  me  at  all  know  that  I  have  always  been 
>ctnated  by  different  principles  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
ud  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  his  friend  more, 
no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have  often 
affected  blnntoeas  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery : 
hare  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too 
oWioQs  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those 
lB*tanoes  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could 
not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ;  and  all  this  lest  I  should 
be  ranked  amongst  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say,  *^  Very 
true"  to  all  that  is  said,  who  All  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea- 
table,  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle 
thau  the  circumference  of  a  guinea,  and  who  had  rather 
be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue 
of  your  breast.  All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a 
thoosaad  other  very  silly  though  very  disinterested  things 
in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares  a  farthing 
ftboQt  me.  God*8  curse,  madam  !  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
tbat  he  should  onoe  in  his  life  forget  yon,  who  has  been 
«U  his  Ufe  forgetting  himself  ? 

However,  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  those  days  see 
tte  tamed  info  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  a  moose  hole.    I  have  already  given  my  landlady 


orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my  flnanees* 
I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in  my 
tea,  and  cheek  my  grate  with  brick-bats.  Instead  of 
hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with 
maxims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture 
enough,  and  won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive ;  for  I  shall 
draw  them  all  out  with  my  own  hands,  and  my  land* 
lady*s  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the  parings  of 
black  waistcoat.  £ach  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet 
of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen ; — ^  Look  sharp;** 
'*  Mind  the  main  chance  ;**  <*  Money  is  money  now;**  *<  If 
yon  have  a  thousand  pounds  you  can  put  your  hands  by 
your  sides,  and  say  you  are  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
every  day  of  the  year ;"  *<  Take  a  farthing  from  a  hun- 
dred and  it  will  be  a  hundred  no  longer.**  Thus,  which 
way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of 
those  friendly  monitors ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor 
who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass  to  correct 
the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  my 
mind. 

Faith  I  madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I 
esteem  you ;  but,  alas  !  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  en- 
counter before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor 
old  simple  friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance 
of  his  nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fire-side,  recount  the 
various  adventures  of  a  hard -fought  life,  laugh  over  the 
follies  of  the  day,  join  his  Ante  to  your  harpischord,  and 
forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler 
and  Oiway  starved  before  him. 

And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — ^Myunclet  he 
is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as  when  once  I  knew  him. 
Newton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as^he. 
But  what  shall  I  say  ? — ^his  mind  waa  too  active  an  in- 
habitant not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ; 
for  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet 
who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition !  He  now 
forgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  heaven 
has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which 
he  so  well  deserves  hereafter. 

But  I  must  come  to  business;  for  business,  as  one  of 
my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost. 

We  find  him,  ahout  this  time,  engaged  in 
translations,  and  in  assisting  Smollett  in  The 
Critical  Review,  of  which  the  latter  was  editor, 
and  which  had  heen  set  up  to  rival  Griffiths' 
popular  publication.  His  best  friends  combined 
in  advising  him  against  this  precarious  way  of 
life,  and  urged  him  to  obtain  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment, which  he  imagined  he  had  secured, 
in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  as  a  surgeon 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  through  the 
interest  of  Mr  Jones,  an  East  India  Director. 
The  evidence  that  his  appointment  was  ever 
confirmed  is^  to  us,  not  clear ;  and,  at  all  events, 
either  from  awkwardness  and  confusion  of  mind, 
or  real  ignorance  of  his  nominal  profession,  he 
was  cast  in  an  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall ; 
while  a  James  Barnard,  another  and  rival  candi- 
date, passed  as  mate  to  an  hospital,  for  which 
office  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  found  not  qualified. 
This  humiliation  he  studiously  concealed  from 
his  friends.  The  misery  and  mortification  did 
not  terminate  here.  Griffiths  had  become  security 
to  a  tailor  for  the  suit  of  clothes  in  which  Gold- 
smith appeared  at  Surgeons'  Hall^  and  which 
were  to  be  returned  if  not  paid  for.  Driven  by 
urgent  necessity  to  s6  degrading  a  step,  he  was 
compelled  to  pawn  them;  and  Griffiths  was 
exasperated  beyond  measure.  He  had  also  en* 
trusted  books  to  the  custody  of  the  unfortunate 
author,  and  became  alarmed  lest  they  should 
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htLre  followed  tbe  pawned  apparel.  Mr  Prior 
states  that  Griffiths,  who  certainly  had  some 
cause  of  complaint,  wrote  the  unhappy  debtor  an 
abusive  letter ;  to  which  '^  poor  Goldsmith"  re- 
plied by  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  for  ^'  the 
occasional  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably 
brings  with  it."  But  Griffiths  was  not  softened 
by  this  submission ;  and  reproaches  of  the  most 
galling  nature,  and  threats  of  legal  severity, 
drew  forth  the  following  most  affecting  letter, 
written  with  the  prospect  of  a  gaol  and  starva- 
tion staring  the  unhappy  poet  full  in  the  face : — 

Sir, I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  Jail  to  which  my 

own  impmdenciefl  and  your  letter  seem  to  point  I  have 
•een  it  ineTitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by 
heavens  I  request  it  as  a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may 
prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years 
struggling  with  a  wretched  being— with  all  that  con. 
tempt  that  indigence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong 
passions  which  make  contempt  insopportable.  What, 
then,  has  a  jnil  that  is  formidable  ?  I  shall  at  least  have 
the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is,  to  me»  true  society. 
I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to 
any  appointment  yon  or  the  tailor  shall  make ;  thus  far, 
at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since^  unable  to  pay  my 
debts  one  way,  I  would  willingly  give  some  seeurity 
another.  No,  sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper,  had  I  been  pos- 
sessed of  less  good  nature  and  native  generosity,  I  might 
surely  now  have  been  in  better  circumstances. 

1  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  un- 
avoidably brings  with  it:  my  reflections  are  filled  with 
repentance  for  my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse 
for  being  a  villain ;  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly 
charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  are 
neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend 
from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to  borrow  some 
money :  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have 
them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports 
you  have  heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have 
oro&ght  you  false  information  with  respect  to  my  cha- 
racter; it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now 
regard  with  detestation  may  inwardly  burn  with  grate- 
Ail  resentment.  It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a  second 
perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  yon  may  see  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jea* 
lousy.  If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare 
invectire  till  my  book  with  Mr  Dodsley  shall  be  pub- 
lished, and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a 
mind,  when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates 
of  neoessity,  but  of  choice. 

You  seem  to  think  Dr  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps 
fo ;  bnt  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  have 
friendships  only  with  the  dead  1  I  ask  pardon  for  taking 
up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other 
professions  than  that  I  am,  sir  your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

P.S.  I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  re- 
solutions. 

Goldsmith  got  out  of  this  disagreeable  scrape 

by  writing  for  Griffiths  a  Life  of  Voltaire,  now 

first  published  by  Mr  Prior,   in  the  collected 

works;    but  their    subsequent   connexion   was 

neither  friendly  nor  of  long  duration ;  and  when 

the  "  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Literature  and 

Taste"  shortly  appeared,  the  work,  but  especially 

the  author,  was  virulently  attacked,  by  the  note. 

rious  libeller  Kenrick,  in  Griffiths'  Review.    In 

that  work  Goldsmith  continued  to  be  persecuted 

with  rancorous  meanness.     We  may  give  one 

passage : — 

Notwithstanding  our  Ruthor  talks  so  iamiliarly  of  tM, 
the  great,  and  aifects  to  be  thought  to  stand  In  the  rank 
of  patrons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  more  places 
than  oos^  be  has  betrayed  in  himself  the  man  he  so 


severely  condemns  for  drawing  his  quUl  to  take  s  pnm^ 
We  are  even  so  firmly  iDonvinced  of  this,  that  we  dare  put 
the  question  home  to  his  oouscience,  whether  be  never  ex- 
perienced the  unhappy  rituacioa  he  so  feelingly  describei, 
in  that  of  a  literary  understrapper  ?  His  remarking  hia 
as  coming  down  from  his  garret  to  rummage  the  book- 
seller^s  shop  for  materials  to  work  upon,  and  the  know, 
ledge  he  displays  of  his  minutest  labours,  give  greet  res* 
son  to  suspect  he  may  himself  have  had  recourse  to  the 
bad  trade  of  book-making.  FronU  nuUa  fideM.  We  ban 
heard  of  many  a  writer,  who^  ^  patroniied  only  by  liii 
bookseller,*'  has,  nevertheless,  affected  the  gentleman  in 
print,  and  talked  full  as  cavalierly  as  our  author  htm- 
self.  We  have  even  known  one  hardy  enough  publidf  to 
stigmatise  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature  for  their 
immoralities,  while  conscious  himself  of  labouring  ander 
the  infamy  of  having,  by  the  vilest  and  meanest  action^ 
forfeited  all  pretensions  to  honour  and  honesty. 

If  such  men  as  these,  boasting  a  liberal  education,  sad 
pretending  to  genius,  practise,  at  the  same  time,  those 
arts  which  bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart*s  tail  or  the  pillory, 
need  our  author  wonder  that  <*  learning  partakes  the  coqp 
tempt  of  its  professors  ?" 

This  was  a  heavy  measure  of  vengeance  for  the 
enormity  of  the  pawned  clothes,  and  the  other 
humbly  acknowledged  '^  meannesses  attendant 
on  extreme  poverty."  About  this  time  we  find 
him  more  heartless  and  desponding  than  even 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  previous  misfortune. 

His  friends  in  Ireland  had  not  replied  to  his 
application  for  promoting  the  subscription  to  his 
work,  though  the  letters  are,  we  find,  preserved 
as  family  relics,  or  heir-looms,  which  were  then 
thought  unworthy  of  reply.  To  his  brother 
Henry  he,  about  this  time,  indulges  in  this  strsia 
of  touching  moralising  and  sensible  reflection— 

I  most  confess,  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  sm 
almost  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty*on& 
Though  I  never  had  a  day*s  sickness  since  I  saw  yoa,  yet 
I  am  not  that  strong  active  man  you  once  knew  me. 
You  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  dis- 
appointment, anguish,  and  study  have  worn  me  donm. 
If  1  remember  right,  you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older 
than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  stranger  isv 
us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority.  Imi* 
gine  to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy  visage,  with  two  greet 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly 
severe,  and  a  big  wig;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  pictars 
of  my  present  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  oonceire 
you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy 
day  among  your  own  children,  or  those  who  knew  you  a 
child. 

Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  plea- 
sure I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed  my  days  among  a 
parcel  of  cool,  designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all 
their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should 
actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home, 
as  I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  parUike  of  here. 
I  can  now  neither  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor 
contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can  neither  laogh  nor 
drink  ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating  disagreeable  manner 
of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature  itself;  iS 
short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholyi 
and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  itt 
Whence  this  romantic  turn  that  all  our  lamily  are  poo* 
sessed  with  ?  Whence  this  love  for  every  place  and  erery 
country  but  that  in  which  we  reside  P—ibr  every  occopatioa 
but  our  own  ?.«.this  desire  of  fortune,  and  yet  this  SBftr- 
ness  to  dissipate  ?  I  perceive,  any  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at 
intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  mauier,  and  follow* 
ing  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  ymir 
ton  a  acholar,  are  judicious  and  oouTjudng;  I  sboul^r 
however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular  profsssioa 
he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong 
passions,  (for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pkasonj) 
he  may  do  very  well  in  your  coUsgs;  for  it  ami  be  owned 
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(hat  the  todattriaui  poor  hm  good  cnooiinffiiiflnt  fhere^ 
ptrhapi  Iwtfor  than  in  any  other  in  Earope.  Bat  if  he 
hit  ambition,  ttrong  paMlorie,  and  an  ezqniiite  lensibility 
•f  oootempl*  do  not  eend  him  there,  aniesa  yoo  hare  no 
etber  trade  fyt  him  but  your  own.  It  ia  impoaaible  to 
canceiTe  bow  moch  may  he  done  by  a  proper  edncation  at 
boo&  A  boy,  for  inatanoe,  who  underatanda  perfectly 
well  lAtin,  Prcnch,  arithmetic,  and  the  principlea  of  the 
dvii  bur,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  haa  an  education 
ibat  ma/  qaalify  him  for  any  undertaking ;  and  theae 
futi  of  leamiog  ahonld  be  carefally  inculcated,  let  him 
be  daiignad  for  whatever  calling  he  will. 

AboTe  all  thinga,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or 
aard:  theae  paint  beauty  in  coloura  more  charming 
tbn  nature,  and  deacribe  happineaa  that  man  never  taatea* 
Bow  deluaire,  how  deatmctive  are  thoae  picturea  of  con- 
n&Biate  bliaa !  They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to  aigh 
after  beauty  and  happineaa  which  never  exiated ;  to  deapiae 
the  little  good  which  fortune  haa  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  ex- 
pecting more  than  ahe  ever  gave ;  and  in  general,  talce 
the  word  of  a  man  who  haa  aeen  the  world,  and  haa 
itadled  humaa  nature  mora. by  experience  than  precept-. 
lake  mj  word  for  it,  I  aay,  that  boolta  teach  ua  very  little 
•f  the  world.  The  greateat  merit  in  a  atate  of  poverty 
vodd  only  aerve  to  malie  the  poaaeaaor  ridiculoua— may 
toram,  but  cannot  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even 
ivarice^  in  the  lower  ordera  of  mankind,  are  true  ambi- 
tion. Theae  aflbrd  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  riae  to 
piftrmeot  Teach  theflt  my  dear  air,  to  your  eon  thrift 
ud  economy.  Let  hia  poor  wandering  uncle*a  example 
be  placed  before  hia  eyea.  I  had  learned  from  hooka  to  be 
foiatereated  and  generoua,  before  I  waa  taught  from  ez« 
perience  the  neceaaity  of  l>eing  prudent.  I  had  contracted 
the  babita  and  notiona  of  a  philoaopher,  while  I  waa  ex- 
poeiog  myaelf  to  the  approachea  of  inaidioua  cunning ; 
and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  financea,  char- 
itable to  exceaa,  I  forgot  the  ruleo  of  juatice^  and  placed 
MfKlf  In  the  very  aituation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked 
a»  Ibr  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  tho  remoteat  part  of 
the  world,  tell  him  thia,  and  perhapa  h9  may  improve 
fram  my  example.  But  I  find  myaelf  again  fdlling  into 
By  floomy  habita  of  thinking. 

My  mother,  I  am  informed,  la  almoat  blind;  even 
tboofh  I  had  the  utmoat  inclination  to  return  home, 
ttader  audi  drenoBatancea  I  could  not ;  for,  to  behold  her 
in  dittreia  without  a  capacity  of  relieying  her  from  it, 
would  add  too  much  to  my  aplenetic  habit.  Your  laat 
letter  waa  much  too  ahort ;  it  ahould  have  anawered  acme 
faeriea  I  had  made  in  my  former.  Juat  ait  down  aa  I  do, 
and  write  forward  until  you  have  filled  all  your  paper. 
It  reqoiraa  no  thought,  at  leaat  from  the  eaae  with  which 
fey  own  eentimenta  riae  when  they  are  addreaaed  to  you  ; 
for,  believe  me,  my  head  haa  no  ahare  in  all  I  write ;  my 
heart  dictatea  the  whole.  Pray,  give  my  love  to  Bob 
Bryanton,  and  entreat  him  from  me  not  to  drink.  My 
dear  lir,  five  me  aome  accoimt  about  poor  Jenny.*  Yet 
her  boiband  lovea  her ;  if  ao,  ahe  cannot  be  unhappy. 

It  la  believed  tbat^  about  this  period,  he  as- 
liated  his  friend,  Ned  Pardon,  immortalized  by 
liis  epitaph^  in  translating  the  "  Henriade." 
Aootber  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  after- 
vards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  but  then  a  young 
nan  in  straitened  circumstances,  now  first  be- 
eims  acquainted  with  him ;  and  Mr  Archibald 
Hamilton,  the  printer  of  Smollett's  Heview, 
introduced  him  to  that  celebrated  individual, 
ud  shewed  him  marks  of  substantial  kind, 
nesa.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  writing 
for  that  Rariew,  The  Critical,  immediately  upon 
Ills  rapture  with  Griffiths,  if  not  before ;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  1759,  his  contributions  were 
frequent. 

At  this  time  he    resided   in  Oreen^Arbour 

*  Hia  alater,  Mrs  Jdhnaton ;  her  marriage»  like  that  of 
Mia  HodaoDi  wm  private^  bot|  in  pecuniary  aiattii%  much 


Court,  between  the  Old  BaUey  and  Fleet  Mar^ 
ket. 

The  apot  waa  central,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bookaellera,  now  hia  chief  or  only  employere;  and  here  he 
became  well  known  to  hia  literary  brethren,  waa  viaitsd 
by  them,  and  hia  lodginga  well  remembered. 

Thia  houae,  a  few  yeara  ago,  formed  the  abode,  aa  it 
appeara  to  have  done  in  hia  own  time,  of  laborioua  indi- 
gence.   The  adjoining  housea  likewiae  preaented  every 
appearance  of  aqualid  poverty,  every  floor  being  occupied 
by  the  pooreat  claaa ;  two  of  the  number  fell  down  from 
age  and  dilapidation,  and  the  remainder  on  the  aamt  aide 
of  the  court,  including  that  in  which  the  Poet  reaided, 
atanding  in  the  right-hand  corner  on  entering  from  Far- 
ringdon  Street  by  what  ia  called,  from  their  ateepneaa  and 
number,  Break-neck  Stepa,  were  taken  down  aome  time 
afterwarda,  to  avoid  a  aimilar  c^taatrophe.     They  were 
four  atoriea  in  height ;  the  attica  had  caaement  windowa, 
and  at  one  time  they  were  probably  inhabited  by  a  aupe- 
rior  claaa  of  tenanta.     The  aite  ia  now  occupied  by  a  large 
building,  encloaed  by  a  wall  running  through  the  court  or 
aquare,  intended  for  the  atabling  and  lofta  of  a  waggon- 
office.    Several  intimate  aaaoclatea  at  thia  time  remem- 
bered, and  repeated   after   hia  death,   that  while  here 
he  had  formed  the  atricteat  reaolutiona  of  future  economy. 
Hia  lettera  to  Ireland,  and  occaaional  eaaaya  written  at 
thia  time  and  in  theae  apartmenta,  impreaa,  aa  we  have 
aeen  in  a  preceding  page,  in  the  atrongeat  manner  the  vir- 
tuea  of  prudence ;  and  the  aame  frienda  atated,  that  for 
a  time  he  permitted  theae  leaaona  to  influence  hia  conduct. 
But  his  frugal  resolutions  always  gave  way  ut 
the  sight  of  distress ;  and  those  in  greater  want, 
or  more  importunate  than  himself,  might,  at  all 
times,  have  drawn  forth  Goldsmith's  last  shilling. 
His  condition  is  picturesquely  set  before  us  by  an 
anecdote  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr 
Percy- 
He  (obaerved  the  prelate)  waa  employed  in  writing  his 
<<  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learning,''  (or  rather,  perhapa,  in 
correcting  the  proof-aheeta,  for   the  work,  aa  already 
noticed,  appeared  on  the  3d  of  April  following,)  in  a 
wretchedly   dirty  room,  in  which  there  waa  but  one 
chair,  and  when,  fh>m  civility,  thia  waa  oflered  to  hia 
viaitant,  he  himaelf  waa  obliged  to  ait  in  the  window. 
While  they  were  converaing,  aome  one  geutly  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  on  being  deaired  to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged 
little  girl,  of  very  decent  behaviour,  entered,  who,  drop- 
ping a  courteay,  aaid,  ^<  My  mamma  aenda  her  compll. 
menta,  and  bega  the  flivour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber* 
pot  full  ofcoala.** 

Mr  Prior  conjectures  that  the  suit  of  clothes 
about  which'  Griffiths  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 
may  have  been  the  identical  suit  which  Goldsmith 
once  gave  to  his  landlady,  in  Green-Arbour 
Court,  to  pawn,  in  order  to  release  her  husband 
from  anrest.  In  1820,  Mr  Prior  accidentally 
met  with  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  snfall  shop  in 
Clapham  Road,  who  had  known  Goldsmith  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  retained  a  grateful  recol. 

lection  of  him. 

By  her  account  ahe  waa  a  near  relative  of  the  woman 
who  kept  the  houae  in  Green- Arbour  Court,  and  at  the 
age  of  aeveu  or  eight  yeara  went  frequently  thither,  one 
of  the  inducementa  to  which  waa  the  cakea  and  aweet- 
meata  given  to  her  and  other  children  of  the  family  by 
the  gentleman  who  lodged  there «  theae  they  duly  valued 
at  the  moment,  but  when  afterwarda  conaider^  aa  the 
gifta  of  one  ao  eminent,  the  recollection  became  a  aource 
of  pride  and  boaat  Another  of  hia  amunementa  oon- 
aiated  in  aaaembling  these  children  in  hia  room,  and  la> 
duciug  them  to  dance  to  the  muaic  of  hia  flute.  Of  this 
inatrument,  aa  a  favourite  relaxation  from  atudy,  he  waa 
fond.  He  waa  uaually,  aa  ahe  aubaequently  heard  when 
older,  and  induced  to  inquire  more  about  him,  ahut  up 
in  the  room  during  the  day,  went  out  in  the  evenings 
I  and  preaerred  regular  houra.    His  habits  otherwiss  were 
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loctable,  and  ht  had  MTeiil  TUitflr^  One  of  tb«  com. 
panioni  whote  lociety  gave  him  ]miticalar  pleafure,.  wai 
m'  respectable  watchmaker,  residing  in  the  same  court, 
celebrated  for  the  possession  of  much  wit  and  humour ; 
qualities  which,  as  they  distinguish  his  o^vn  writings,  he 
professes  to  have  sought  and  cuItiTated  whererer  they 
were  to  be  found.  His  beoeyolence,  as  usual,  flowed 
i^eely,  according  to  my  informant,  whenever  he  had 
anything  to  bestow,  and  eren  when  he  had  not,  the 
stream  could  not  always  be  checked  in  its  current ;  an 
instance  of  which  tells  highly  to  his  honour.. 

Id  many  other  places  we  hear  of  his  kindness 
to  child ren^  and  the  delight  which  he  took  in 
treating  them  with  sweetmeats,  and  making  them 
dance  to  his  flute. 

He  was  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  a  writer, 
and  The  Bee,  The  Buey  Body,  ,The  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine, and  The  Literary  Magazine,  and  British 
Magazine,  gave  forth  his  temporary  lucubrations 
as  well  as  the  two  Reviews.  Among  these 
periodicals  his  earliest  Essays  were  scattered^ 
previous  to  the  starting  of  The  Public  Ledger, 
by  Newbery,  in  1760,  in  which  the  series  of 
Chinese  letters  appeared,  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression. For  two  contributions  a-week  to  this 
journal,  he  received  £100  a-year.  His  literary 
friends  increased  in  number  and  still  more  in 
▼alue.  Dr  Percy  made  him  known  to  Johnson, 
through  whom  he  was  introduced,  some  time 
afterwards,  to  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Garrick. 
The  two  former  continued  his  warm  and  steadfast 
friends  down  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence ; 
and,  if  Johnson  was  the  most  respected.  Gold, 
smith  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  generally 
beloved  member  of  that  illustrious  circle  after, 
wards  celebrated  as  the  Literary  Club. 

Mr  John  Newbery  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  a 
henevolent  bookseller,  was  the  first  projector  of 
juvenile  works  of  instruction  and  entertainment ; 
and  he  derived  considerable  assistance  from 
Goldsmith  in  this  new  branch  of  the  trade. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  The  Public  Ledger, 
he  compiled  many  small  works  of  temporary 
interest^  suited  to  the  current  market,  in  which 
articles  he  was  industriously  occupied,  and  for 
which  he  was  tolerably  paid.  Among  them  were 
a  *'  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  the 
House  of  Mecklenberg,"  brought  out  upon  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Charlotte;  and  whether  he  be 
the  veritable  author  of  '*  The  History  of  Tommy 
Trip"  or  not,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
composed  "  The  Memoirs  of  Goody  Two-Shoes ; 
or.  Mistress  Margery  Two-Shoes" — a  work  which 
we  have  always  admired  as  the  most  delightful 
of  those  minor  classies;  and  shall  not  undervalue 
because  it  is  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  same 
pen  as  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  *'  The 
Traveller."  Many  of  his  delightful  essays  and 
sketches  were  written  from  hand  to  mouth; 
but  his  exquisite  novel,  the  darling  of  all  £urope, 
and  his  poems,  were  composed  at  leisure,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  labours  for  daily  bread,  and 
carefully  revised  and  retouched.  It  is  imagined 
that  he  never,  previous  to  publication,  knew  the 
value  of  his  works.  This  must  be  misapprehen- 
sion. Confidence  in  their  money.valae  he  could 
not  have  until  that  was  ascertained. 
The  first  period  of  his  engagements  with  New.  | 


bery  was  marked  by  great  indnstry  ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  emerge  from  Green.Arboar  Court  and 
settle  in  respectable  lodgings  in  a  court  of  Fleet 
Street,  which  event  he  solemnized  by  a  literary 
sapper,  at  which  Dr  Johnson  appeared  as  his 
guest.  Of  this  banquet  Bishop  Percy  related — 
«  He  had  on,*'  said  the  Biibop,  in  telling  the  itory, 
^  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  wif  nicely  powdered,  and 
everything  so  dissimilar  from  his  usual  habits  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  of  inquiring  the  canae  of  such  rigid 
regard  in  him  to  exterior  appearance.  <  Whj,  sir,* 
said  he,  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  and  willing  to 
play  the  instructor  as  well  by  example  as  by  precept, '  I 
hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies 
his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my 
practice,  and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  shew  him  a 
better  example.*  ** 

Groldsmith's  circumstances  no  sooner  began  to 
improve  than  he  became  the  prey  of  that  scranu 
bling  class  of  his  countrymen  of  which  the  metro. 
polis  was  then  peculiarly  fertile.  Starvelingauthors 
formed  another  part  of  his  daily  surroundini^ ; 
and  several  stories  are  related  of  his  melting 
tenderness  of  nature,  and  of  the  simple  credulity 
of  his  character,  when  thus  beset,  which  look 
more  like  romance  than  work-day  realities.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  equal  to  Moses'  bargain  of  the 
gross  of  green  spectacles,  or  the  impositions  of 
Jenkinson  upon  the  Vicar. 

Other  characteristic  anecdotes  are  of  a  nobler 
kind.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of 
his  childish  pettishness,  his  nature  was  without  gall 
and  without  suspicion.  No  degree  of  personal 
suffering  ever  deadened  his  sympathies,  or  taught 
him  distrust.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  extracting  one  or  two  of  those  traits 
of  mingled  generosity  and  sensibility  which  dis- 
play his  true  character ;  and  the  following  story 
has  interest  independent  of  Goldsmith's  kLndness 
of  heart  :— 

An  instance  of  his  habitual  commiseration  for  the 
poor  and  destitute  occurred  about  this  period,  which  de- 
rives  additional  interest  fh>m  being  related  to  the  writer 
by  the  gentleman  who  was  the  object  of  it,  shortly  before 
his  death ;  this  was  the  late  Dr  M*Veagh  M'DonaeU,  a 
physician  known  to  many  in  London. 

This  gentleman,  who  possessed  considerable  dasaical 
attainments,  and  whose  detailed  history  would  form  an 
interesting  page  in  a  romance,  was  descended  froim  a  poor 
but  respectable  Romsn  Catholic  fiimily  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Having  a  brother  educating  for  a  prieat  ia  one 
of  the  Jesuit  seminaries  in  Prance,  he  proceeded  thither 
with  the  same  view  at  the  age  of  eleven.  After  a  rem* 
denoe  there  for  several  years,  he  and  his  brother,  vrhooe 
health  was  rapidly  declining,  made  an  effort  to  regain 
their  native  land;  but  the  latter  died  on  reaching  Lon- 
don, leaving  the  survivor  destitute  of  friends  or  nnmey. 
Accident  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Goldsmith.  B7  him 
he  was  protected  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  recommcsided 
to  a  school,  as  a  means  of  turning  his  attainmenta  to 
advantage.  Subsequently  he  studied  physic,  passed  aomo 
time  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  aiming  to  estah. 
lish  himself  in  practice ;  but  without  sucoen.  At  length, 
according  to  the  account  given  to  hia  relativfs,  a  brother 
physician  and  intimate  friend,  named  M'Donnell,  a  oa* 
tire  of  Scotland,  being  taken  with  a  fiital  iUneas,  recona. 
mended  him  on  his  deathbed  to  aMume  his  name  and 
country  as  a  means  of  improving  his  worldly  pToopecta{, 
and  adopt,  if  he  could,  a  Scottish  accent  <«  Aa  an  Irish. 
man,  you  have  failed,  my  dear  frinid  ;  bat  as  a  coonftry- 
man  of  mine,  you  may  succeed.** 

The  injunction  was  easily  fulfilled,  where  there  wcva 
none  to  inquire  or  to  care  for  any  appellatioa  be  thouglit 
proper  to  assume ;  and  to  the  patronymic  JM^Vsath  ^sa* 
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added  theUfUff  not  wholly  nnproAtelile  at  It  turned 
oQt,  of  that  of  BiTDonn^lL  His  midaioo  on  the  Conti- 
nent bronght  him  to  the  knowledge  of  jome  EngUih 
Afflilies  of  rank,  by  whom  it  it  said  he  wae  employed  In 
sitiutions  of  confidence.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
ren^otion  in  France,  he  ie  represented  to  have  been 
placed  in  aomo  trying  and  dangenras  altnations;  hnt 
nutting  that  oonntry  liefore  its  more  atrodoos  ezoeaaea 
commenced,  eatabliahed  himaelf  nltimately  in  London. 
He  vaa  a  man  of  atrong  and  original  powera  of  mind, 
eooentric  in  addreaa  and  oonreraation,  though  of  oonaider- 

able  IcanuDg. The  detail  of  hia  flrat 

koovledge  of  Goldsmith  had  been  preTiooaly  communi* 
catad  to  the  writer  in  Dublin,  derired  firom  the  inform* 
ation  of  hia  relatiTea. 

« It  waa  in  the  year  1772,  that  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother  in  London,  on  our  way  to  Ireland,  left  ne  in  a 
moit  fbrlom  aitnation ;  I  waa  then  about  eighteen ;  I 
poaNaaed  neitlier  ftiendf  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of 
getting  to  Ireland ;  of  which,  or  of  England,  I  knew 
icarcely  anythinif,  from  having  ao  long  reaided  in  France. 
In  thia  aitnatioii  I  had  atroUed  about  for  two  or  three 
daya,  conatdering  what  to  do^  but  unable  to  oome  to  any 
deteminafeioii,  when  Froridenoe  directed  me  to  the 
TcBpIe  Gardens.  I  threw  myaelf  on  a  aeat,  and,  willing 
to  forget  my  mieeriea  for  a  moment,  drew  out  a  book-i- 
that  book  waa  a  volume  of  Boileau.  I  had  not  been 
there  long  when  a  gentleman,  strolling  about,  passed 
near  me ;  and  observing,  peihaps,  something  Irish  or  fo- 
reipi  in  my  garb  or  coontenance^'addressed^m^*-'  Sir,  you 
leem  atudiona ;  J  hope  you  And  this  a  favourable  place 
to  porine  iL'  *  Not  very  studioua^  air,  I  fear ;  it  ia  the 
vant  of  aociety  that  brings  me  hither ;  I  am  solitary  and 
mknown  in  this  metropolis  ;*  and  a  passage  from  Cicero^ 
^Ontio  pro  ATchia— ^occurring  to  me,  I  quoted  it.» 
Hoc  studia  pemoetant  nobiacum,  perigrinantur,  ruati« 
eantur.  <  You  are  a  scholar,  too,  air,  I  perceive.*  '  A  piece 
of  one,  air ;  but  I  ought  atill  to  have  been  in  the  college 
vhere  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  the  little  I  know.' 
A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued ;  I  told  him  part  of  my 
hutory,  and  he,  in  return,  gave  his  address  in  the  Tem- 
ple»  desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to  my  infinite 
nrprise  and  gratification,  I  found  that  the  peraon  who 
thus  leemed  to  take  an  interest  in  my  fate,  waa  my 
eoantryman,  and  a  distinguiahed  ornament  of  letters. 

^  I  did  not  fall  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was  re- 
ceired  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  told  me,  smilingly, 
(bat  be  was  not  rich :  that  he  copld  do  little  for  me  in 
direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  would  endeavour  to  put  me  in 
tbe  way  of  doing  something  for  myself;  observing  that 
be  eoold,  at  least,  Aimish  me  with  advice  not  wholly 
aseleaa  to  a  young  man  plscefl  in  the  heart  of  a 
gnat  metropolib  *  In  London,*  he  continued,  <  nothing 
ii  to  be  got  for  notfiing  ;  you  muat  work  ;  and  no  man 
who  duioaes  to  he  induatrions,  need  be  under  obligationa 
to  another  ;  for  here  labour  of  every  kind  oommanda  its 
iward.  If  you  think  proper  to  asrist  me  occasionally  as 
ananoenaii,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  will  be  placed 
aader  no  obligation,  until  something  more  permanent 
can  be  secured  for  you.*  This  employment,  which  I  pur- 
ned  for  some  time^  was  to  translate  passages  from  Bnf- 
ft)0)  which  was  abridged  or  altered,  according  to  dicnm- 
ttaacea,  for  his  Natural  History. 

«  •  3 

*'  It  has  been  said  he  was  irritable.  Such  may  have 
been  the  case  at  times;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  so;  for 
what,  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers, 
sod  booksellerB,  and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrass* 
Bcnta,  few  could  have  avoided  exhibiting  aimilar  marks 
af  iaapatience.  But  it  was  never  so  towards  me.  *  I  saw 
bim  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods,  with  a  flow, 
H^hapB  an  overflow,  of  tbe  milk  of  human  kindness  for 
all  who  were  in  any  manner  dependant  upon  him.  I 
looked  upon  him  wiUi  awe  and  vencoratioi^  and  he  upon 
■a  aa  a  kind  parent  upon  a  child. 

*'  Hia  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness 
and  cordiality,  particularly  to  thoae  with  whom  he  poa. 
K*Md  any  degree  of  intimacy.  His  good  nature  was 
*9ioallj  apparent.  Yon  could  not  dislike  the  man, 
although  several  of  his  follies  and  foibles  you  might  be 
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tempted  to  condemn.     He  wfti  gcneroui  and  laooiu 
sidenite ;  money  with  him  had  little  valusb 

«  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  wep4 
bitterly  when  the  intelligence  first  reached  me." 

Burke  alao,  on  hearing  of  Goldsmith's  death, 
burst  into  tears;  Reynolds  painted  none  during 
the  whole  day.  The  lively  grief  of  Johnson  ia 
recorded  io  several  of  his  letters.-^-Wbile  Jie 
lived  in  the  Temple,  in  what  seemed  hia  most 
prosperous  days,  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  his 
money  lying  loose  in  an  open  drawer,  front 
which  his  servant,  Dennis,  took  whatever  waa 
necessary.  A  friend  reproached  him  with  hia 
carelessness,  and  with  the  needless  temptation 
to  which  it  exposed  the  man.  "  Whst !  my  dear 
fellow  r*  cried  the  astonished  poet,  ''do  you  take 
Dennis  for  a  thief !"  He  is  known  to  have  given 
his  watch  to  be  pawned  to  enable  the  younger  Pll« 
kington  to  raise  a  couple  of  guineas  to  purchase 
white  mice  from  the  captain  of  a  foreign  ship  ; 
of  which  live  curiosities  a  fortune  was  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer,  as  a  certain  Duchess  had 
taken  a  capricious  longing  for  the  rarities.  Gold- 
smith, of  course,  never  saw  either  watch,  mice, 
or  the  adventurer  who  had  imposed  on  his 
credulous  kindness  by  this  ludicrous  story.  At 
other  times,  when  he  had  resolved  to  be  prudent, 
his  feelings  revolted  at  what  had  the  appearance 
of  want  of  generosity.  Mr  Cooke,  or  "  Conver.. 
sation  Cooke,"  a  barrister,  recommended  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sleigh,  related  many  amusing 'and 
affecting  anecdotes  of  the  poet,  one  of  which  we 
shall  borrow. 

While  yet  but  a  stranger  in  town,'  and  his  supplies 
occasionally  short.  Goldsmith  had  more  than  once  offiered 
the  use  of  his  purse^  which  Cooke  at  length  accepted,  the 
temptation  of  an  evening  at  Marylebone  or  Ranelagh 
Gardens  with  several    companions  being    irresistible; 
although  at  the  moment  destitute  of  necessary  funds  for 
the  occasion.    On  applying  to  the  Poet,  however,  he  m» 
told  very  seriously,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  he  had  not 
a  guinea  in  his  possession.    This  being  considered  an  ^ 
evasion,  something  like  a  reproach  eacaped  the  applicant,  * 
that  he  regretted  having  made  auch  a  request,  where^  not- 
withstanding voluntary  offen  of  assistance,  there  existed' 
so  little  diapoeition  to  afllord  it.     Nettled  by  the  remaric. 
Goldsmith,  as  evidence  of  his  deeire  to  oblige,  borrowed 
the  money.      In  the  meantime,  Cqoke^  provided  ftmu 
another  quarter,  had  locked  his  chambers  and  proceeded' 
to  his  amusement,  but  returning  at  an  early  hour  in  the- 
moming,  found  a  difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  arise  Arom  the  sum  he  had' 
requested,  in  silver,  being  wrapt  in  paper,  and  thrust 
underneath.    On  being  thanked  for  this  proof  of  sincerity 
on  the  following  day,  but  told  that  the  money  might  as' 
readily  have  fallen  into  strange  hands  as  of  him  fiir  whom 
it  was  meant,  he  characteristically  replied,  *^  In  truth 
my  dear  follow,  I  did  not  think  of  that.*' 

His  kindness,  and  unsuspicious  nature,  made 

him  the  subject  of  the  tricks  and  waggery  of  hia 

friends,  as  well  as  of  the  impositions  of  the 

designing.   He  was  cheated  at  cards,  imposed  on 

by  every  feigned  tale  of  suffering,  and  victimiaed 

by  every  description  of  literary  adventorem ;  but 

nothing  could  eool  or  harden  his  heart.    One 

waggish  story  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ;  and  we 

select  it  among  many  from  respectto  the  principal 

actor.    It  was  related  to  Mr  Croker  by  Colonel 

O'Moore:— 

As  the  Colonel  and  Mr  Barice  were  proeesdlag  to  dine 
with  Sir  Joshua,  they  observed  GoUsmithalao  on  his  way 
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IhiAar^.ttandiBf  wut  a  crowd  who  wm  fltuingand 
■bootinf  at  ■ome  fivrrign  women  in  the  windows  of  a 
komw  in  LdMrttr  Square.  <<  Obienre  Goldtmith,'*  laid 
Bnrke  to  Ua  companion,  <<  and  marli  what  pames  be* 
twem  bim  and  me  by  and  by  at  Sir  Jochua*!.''  Pro- 
cecdlng  foxward|  they  reached  the  home  before  him ;  and 
when  Uie  Poet  came  np  to  Mr  Bnrke,  the  latter  affected 
to  veeeiTe  him  coolly,  when  an  explanation  of  the  caoM 
of  offence  wai  with  some  nrgency  reqneeted.  Bnrke  ap- 
peared rdnctant  to  ipeak,  bnt,  after  tome  preciing,  said, 
that  be  aUnoct  regretted  keeping  up  an  intimacy  with 
one  who  could  be  goilty  of  such  indiscretioni  as  he  had 
jnst  exhibited  in  the  Square.  The  Poet,  with  great 
earnestness,  protested  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
meant.  <*  Why,"  said  Mr  Burke,  *<  did  yon  not  exdaim, 
as  you  were  looking  up  at  those  women,  what  stupid 
beasts  the  people  must  be  for  staring  with  suck  admira- 
tion at  those  painted  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of  your  talents 
passed  by  unnoticed  ?**  Goldsmith  was  astonished. 
*'Siu«ly,  surely,  my  dear  Mend,  I  did  not  say  sOb** 
**  Nay,"  replied  Mr  Burke,  ^  if  you  had  not  said  so  how 
should  I  bare  known  it?**  <*  That's  true,**  answered 
Goldsmith  with  great  humility ;  «  I  am  yery  sorry— 4t 
was  Tery  foolish ;  I  do  recollect  that  something  of  the 
kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had 
uttered  it.** 

His  readineas  to  listen  to  every  tale  of  wo, 
and  to  relieve  every  species  of  misery  without 
reflection  or  discrimination^  might  sometimes 
border  npon  weak  facility ;  yet  was  there  a  latent 
tenderness  in  his  nature  which  placed  him  above 
almost  every  other  man  whose  history  is  as  fami- 
liarly, known.  He  was  indeed  "  a  machine  of 
pity."  One,  and  but  one  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  this  innate  trembling  sensibility^  we  shall 
extract:-*— 

While  playing  whist  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Chamben^  in  Bemen  Street,  the  party  at  the  table  con- 
eistingy  besides  Sir  Wiiliaaa,  of  Lady  Chambers,  Bantti, 
and  Goldsmith,  the  latter  hastily  threw  down  his  cards, 
at  a  critical  point  of  the  game^  flew  out  of  the  room,  and, 
as  appeued  by  the  openhig  of  the  door,  into  the  street, 
xetoming  speedily  and  reraming  his  seat  Sir  William 
conceiving  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  ventured, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
'bis  sudden  retreat,  trusting  it  had  not  been  occssioned  by 
the  heat  of  the  room.  «Not  at  all,"  was  the  repl^j 
**  but,  in  trath,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunaA 
woman  in  the  street  half  singing,  half  sobbing,  for  such 
tones  could  only  arise  ftom  the  extremity  of  distress.'* 

•  •  •  •  On  ftrther  explanation,  it  appeared  that 
otheis  had  likewise  noticed  a  female  voice  of  peculiar 
eharaeter,  aiming  to  sing,  but  without  remarking  that 
mingled  tone  of  misery  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Poet, 
and  which  he  had  quitted  the  room  to  relieve^ 

In  another  person  this  might  have ,  seemed 
affectation;  but  it  was  only  natural  and  proper 
to  Ooldimith, 

In  oonseqnenoe  of  his  connexion  with  New- 
bery,  and  in  prosecntion  of  a  wiser  scheme  of 
Bfe,  GoldnnHh  left  London,  and  boarded  with  a 
respectable  widow  lady  at  Idington ;  his  friendly 
publisher  taking  care  of  his  cash,  which  it  was  im- 
poerible  to  confine  to  his  own  pocket,  and  defray- 
ing bis  ordinary  expenses.  His  board  was  £50  a^- 
year  ;  his  incidental  expenses,  as  they  appear  in 
the  bills  of  his  landlady,  were  very  moderate ; 
aad,  as  he  worked  with  diligence  and  became 
better  paid,  his  subsequent  embarrassments  can 
only  be  aooounted  for  by  debts  incurred  unknown 
to  his  cash-keeper,  Newbery.  Mr  Prior  has 
given  a  moet  niaate,  and,  to  literary  men,  an 
interesting  aooonnt  of  the  various  sums  which  he 


received  for  his  mnltifarioiu  laboun,  and  of  the 
mode  and  times  of  payment.    They  were  at  first 
very  low,  and  varied  either  with  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  author,  and  the  risk>  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  publishers  to  take  advantage  of 
this  necessity ;  yet>  from  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
or  when  he  had  been  about  seven  years  in  Lon- 
don at  his  painful  vocation.  Goldsmith,   with 
ordinary  resolution  and  prudence,  might  have 
maintained  a  respectable  station  in  society,  and 
placed  himself  permanently  above  want.     But 
his  charity  always  ended  where  that  of  pru- 
dent men  ought,  it  is  said,  to  begin ;  and  bad 
outrun  its  means  long  before  it  readied  the  most 
important  point  of  destination.    As  his  means 
increased,  so  did  his  clients.    His  personal  wants 
seem  to  have  been  moderate,  save,  latterly,  in 
the  article  of  fine  clothes ;  though  his  absurdity 
and  extravagance  in  dress  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fostered  by  his  tailor.    With  Goldamith's 
vanity  and  facility,  a  tailor  might  make   him 
order  whatever  he  chose.     Bos  well's  immortal 
anecdote  of   the   peach-blossom-coloured  coat 
favours  our  opinion  that  many  of  the  extraordiB- 
ary  articles  set  forth  in  John  Filby's  billa,  and 
generally  paid  by  an  advance  or  forced   loan 
from  the    booksellers,  were  foisted  npon  the 
simple  wit  by  the  tradesman ;  or  else  ordered  for 
some  Irish  friend  or  relative,  such  as  his  nephew 
Hodson.    This  gentleman,  a  volunteer  visiter  to 
his  uncle,  was  a  genuine  sprig  of  the  Goldsmith 
family  tree* 

Although  Goldsmith  died  deep  in  Filby's  debt, 
that  generous  flint  frankly  forgave  him,  protest- 
ing that  the  Doctor  had  been  a  good  customer, 
and  would,  had  he  lived,  have  paid  every  farthing 
handsomely.  The  famous  bloom-coloured  ooat 
we  find  charged  at  twelve  guineas.  A  pair  of 
^*  Tyrian-bloom  satin  grain  and  garter  bine  silk 
breeches,"  cost  £8:2:7,  and  a  velvet  suit  £21, 
The  anecdote  of  the  coat  of  itself  proves  that 
the  tailor  made  a  walking  pattern-card  of  his 
credulous  customer.  Boswell  one  day  gave  a 
dinner  to  a  distinguished  party. 

He  had  invited  Goldimitb,  Johnson,  Reynolds^  Garrick, 
and  othen  to  dinner,  when  the  party  were  kept  waiting 
by  the  non-arrival  of  one  of  the  gneeta  ^Goldamitb,** 
in  the  woidi  of  the  Uograpber,  who,  however,  seema  to 
ovnchaife  the  deecription,  ^'  to  dlvnrt  the  tediooe  minatee, 
etrntted  abont  bragging  of  hie  drem,  and,  I  bHiev%  wna 
eeriooily  vain  of  it ;  #Mr  hit  mind  was  wonderfnlly  prone 
to  each  impreaiona  *  Come^  come,'  eald  Garrick,  *  talk 
no  more  of  that  Yon  are  perhape  the  wont— eh,  ^  ?* 
Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to  intermpt  him,  when 
Garrick  went  on  laughing  ironically.  *  Nay,  yon  will 
always  Mt  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking  of  baing 
weU  or  iU  druL*  *  Well,  let  me  teU  you,*  said  Gel4* 
smith,  <  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  blooi^^oiemad 
coat,  he  laid,  *  Sir,  I  have  a  fi^vonr  to  beg  of  yon— when 
anybody  aeks  yon  who  made  yonr  dothei,  be  pinnae il  to 
mention  John  Pilby  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water  LAiia»' 
Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  that  was  beoanee  he  know  the 
itrange  colour  wonld  attract  crowds  to  gaae  at  it^  and  thaa 
they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  be  could  amke 
a  coat  of  ao  absord  a  colour.* "  <^ 

It  is  probable  that  his  wardrobe  was  quite  am 
open  to  hii  hangers-on  as  his  purae.  BeaMlea 
what  he  disbursed  in  gifts,  and  louis,  and  charity, 
he  was  in  the   practice  of  firequently  giving 
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boontaomi  pnUic  breakfasted  the  fragments  of 

which  rqiastfl  were  divided  among  poor  women 

in  the  neighhoorhood^  in  the  fashion  of  those 

Irish  baaqnets  with  which  his  yonth  must  have 

been  familiar. 

On  ooe  oecadon,  a  wealthy  dty  acgqalntanrft,  not  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  mind  or  manners,  who  oheerrcd 
thii  liberality,  said,  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  **  Why, 
Doctor,  you  must  be  a  rich  man ;  /  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  ?**  <<  It  is  not  wealth,  my  dear  sir,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  Doctor,  willing  to  rebuke  without  offending  his 
foeit,  **  but  inclination.  I  haye  only  to  suppose  that  a 
feir  mors  Aiends  than  usual  have  been  of  our  party,  and 
then  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.** 

Collecting  his  followers,  he  would  then  sally 
forth  into  some  of  the  villages  around  London, 
and  make  with  them  what  he  sportively  called, 
"a  ^koemaker'i  holiday"  entertaining  his  friends, 
aeeording  to  the  state  of  his  finances,  either  with 
bacon  and  eggs,  or  better  fare.  The  name  by 
which  he  was  known  in  this  circle  of  admirers 
and  flatterers,  was  Our  Doctor,  in  oontra-dis- 
tinetion  to  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  The  Doctor. 
While  In  the  country,  to  which  he  often  went 
for  months  together,  when  engaged  in  a  new  or 
important  literary  job,  such  as  his  English  His. 
tory,  or  the  **  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  he 
occasionally  visited  his  literary  friends  in  London; 
but  he  was  also  to  be  seen  in  other  society.  He, 
at  diiFerent  periods,  frequented  convivial  clubs 
where  gaming^  was  practised ;  and,  though  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  of  his  character  ever  could 
hare  been  a  gambler  in  the  worst  sense,  vanity, 
facility,  and  habit  may  have  exposed  him  to  losses 
which,  trifling  to  a  man  of  fortune,  were  ruinous 
to  him.  Of  the  better  class  of  his  associates,  no 
one  save  Topliam  Beauelerk  could  have  been  so 
base  as  to  pillage  a  person  who  might  have  become 
a  ddlfnl  player,  but  whom  nature  forbade  being  a 
dexterous  gamester.  There  is,  however,  no  evi* 
dence  that  he  lost  money  to  Beauelerk.  The  late 
Judge  Day,  who,  when  a  student  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  had  been  a  near  neighbour  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  his  countryman,  has  favoured  Mr 
Prior  with  a  very  interesting  letter,  descriptive 
of  Goldsmith's  habits,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract:-— 

The  Poet  frequented  much  the  Chwdan  CoffBO-honse, 
tbcn  tbe  &voarite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire 
Templan;  and  deligfated  in  collecting  around  him  his 
fticods,  whom  he  entertained  with  a  cordial  and  unosten- 
tatious hospitality.  Occasionally  lie  amused  them  with 
bii  flute,  or  with  whist,  neither  of  which  he  played  well, 
particularly  the  latter ;  but,  in  losing  his  money,  he  never 
lest  his  temper.  In  a  ran  of  bad  luck  and  worse  play^he 
wvold  fling  his  cards  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaim,  «  J9ye- 
/oiv  George  f  I  ought  for  ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle, 
frithlcsB  Fortune  !*' 

la  penon  he  was  shert— about  five  ibet  five  or  six 
isthis  sliBug,  but  not  heavy  i(i  make ;  rather  flidr  in 
eeaplaioii,  with  brown  hair,  such,  at  least,  aa  could  be 
distinguished  £rom  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but 
not  repulsive— certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by  con« 
'venation.  His  manners  were  simple^  natural,  and,  per- 
haps, SB  the  whole,  we  may  say  not  polished— at  least, 
without  that  nfinenunt  and  good  breeding  which  the  ex- 
quisite potiah  of  his  compositions  would  lead  us  toexpeet. 
He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated^  often,  indeed, 
bofstetoue  in  his  mirth  \  entered  with  spirit  into  convi- 
vial society;  eontiibated  largely  to  its  enjoyments  by 
■aUdity  oT  inftnoatioa  and  the  naivete  and  originality  of 


his  chaneter;  talked  oflAi  without  prtmedliation,  and 
laughed  loudly  without  restraint.  Being  then  a  young 
man,  1  felt  myself  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so  cele^ 
brated  a  person.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  society  of  Grattan,  whoee  brilliancy  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  furnished  full  earnest  of  the  unrivalled  splen* 
dour  which  awaited  his  meridian ;  and,  finding  us  dwel- 
ling together  in  Essex  Court  near  himself,  where  he  fre- 
quently visited  my  immortal  friend,  his  warm  heart  became 
naturally  prepoesessed  towards  the  associate  of  one  whom 
he  so  much  admired. 

His  purse  replenished  by  literary  labours,  the  season  of 
relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending  the 
theatree,  Ranelagh,  V^uxhall,  and  other  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  amusement,  which  he  continued  to  frequent  as  long 
as  his  supply  held  out  He  was  fbnd  of  exhibiting  his 
muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  the  day,  to 
which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword. 

Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated— and  they  fled  more 
rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful  persons,  male 
and  ftmale,  who  practised  upon  his  benevolenoe«^e  re- 
turned to  his  literary  labours,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
society,  to  provide  i^h  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh 
supplies  for  himself. 

We  fear  it  was  not  alone  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's circle  which  made  a  jest  of  a  man  too  easy 
and  really  good-natured  to  retain  respect  among 
the  high  vxdgar.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  sometimes  a  visiter  at  Barton,  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  painter  and  caricaturist.  Bun. 
bury,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Captain  Homeck.  A  member  of  that  society 
informs  Mr  Prior  that — 

His  manners  were  always  playful  and  amusing,  taking 
the  lead  in  promoting  any  scheme  of  innocent  mirth,  and 
usually  prefacing  the  invitation  by,  <^  Come  now  and 
let  us  play  the  fool  a  little."  At  cards,  which  was  com* 
monly  a  round  game  and  the  stake  small,  he  was  always 
the  most  noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and 
teased  his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual 
jest  and  banter  on  their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the 
hazards  of  the  game.  But  one  of  his  most  favourite 
enjoyments  was  to  romp  with  children,  when  he  threw, 
off  all  reserre)  and  seemed  one  of  the  moat  joyous  of  the 
group. 

<<  His  simplicity  of  manners,'*  continued  my  informant, 
<<  made  him  occasionally  the  object  of  tricks  of  the  jocular 
kind  to  other  visiters  of  the  house.  Being  at  all  times 
gay  in  dress,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfiiat 
table  in  a  smart  black  silk  coat,  with  an  expensive  pair 
of  ruffles ;  the  coat  some  one  contrived  to  soil,  and  it  was 
sent  to  be  cleansed ;  but  either  by  accident,  or  probably 
design,  the  day  aftor  it  came  home  the  sleeves  became 
daubed  with  painty  which  waa  not,  discovered  until  the 
ruffles  also^  to  his  great  mortification,  vrere  iiretrievably. 
disfigured. 

^  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who 
judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head' 
by  Reynolds,  would  not  suspect;  and  on  one  occasion 
some  person  contrived  seriously  to  injure  this  impor^t 
adjunct  to  dress.  Jt  was  the  only  ooe  he  had  in^K 
country,  and  the  misfortune  seemed  irreparable  until  the 
services  of  Mr  Banbury's  valet  were  called  in,  who, 
however,  performed  his  functions  so  indiflerently,  that 
poor  Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the  signal  for  a 
general  imilei" 

This  sort  of  impertinenoe,  and  liberties  which 
no  one  durst  have  taken  with  himself,  and  have 
escaped  being  kicked  down  stairs,  provoked 
Johnson  at  his  unsuspecting  open-minded  friend, 
as  appears  from  several  of  Boswell's  anecdotes:-— 

«  Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,"  writes  Boswell, 
^  complained  one  day  in  a  mixed  company  of  Lord  Cain- 
den.  <  I  met  him,'  said  he,  '  at  Lord  Clare's  house  in 
the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  E. 
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hsd  be«n  an  ordiiury  num.*  The  oompaiiy  hxving 
langhed  heartily^  Johnion  itood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
frioDd.  <  Nayt  gentlemen,  Dr  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right. 
A  nobleman  onght  to  hare  made  np  to  such  a  man  as 
Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden 
that  he  neglected  him.*  '* 

What  shall  we  think  of  those  who  treat  the 
candid  poet  as  a  fool^  because  he  once  warned 
Kewbery  of  the  risks  of  printing  one  of  his 
own  comedies  I  At  an  interview  which  he 
obtained  with  the  Earl  of  Northumherland,  who 
was  expected  to  go  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy^  when 
asked  hy  his  Lordship  of  what  use  he  could  he 
to  so  ingenious  a  man,  whose  writings  he  so 
much  admired,  Goldsmith  protested  that  he  had 
nothing  to  solicit  for  himself.  He  worked  for 
the  booksellers,  and  placed  no  faith  in  great 
men's  promises.  But  he  mentioned  his  brother 
Henry,  a  learned  and  worthy  clergyman,  en- 
cumbered with  a  large  family,  and  living  on  the 
slender  preferment  of  forty  pounds  a-year.  The 
malignant  Hawkins,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
these  disinterested  and  affectionate  feelings,  ex« 
claims  against  this  idiot  folly.  The  ridicule 
in  which  Beauclerk,  the  fine  gentleman  and 
polished  wit  of  the  Literary  Club,  indulged  as 
much  at  the  expense  of  Johnson  as  of  Gold- 
mith,  draws  forth  the  following  sensible  and 
right-minded  observations  from  Mr  Prior ;  and 
many  of  Mr  Prior's  remarks,  drawn  forth  by  the 
rare  and  singularly  amiable  character  of  his  hero, 
are  acute,  and  generally  go  to  the  root  of  the 
■abject. 

To  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  wit,  oddities  of  speech, 
person,  or  manner,  furnish  themes  for  ridicule  that  all 
their  admiration  of  genins  cannot  suppress ;  and  deviation 
lh>m  oonTentional  forms  meets  from^them  with  little 
forbearance.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  Lord  Che8terfleld*s 
description  of  Dr  Johnson ;  to  this  also  Horace  Walpole*s 
impertinence  towards  him  and  to  Goldsmith ;  and  Beau- 
cleric,  while  professing  himself  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  dass  in  ftshiohable  life,  could  not  whoUy  escape  a 
similar  feeling. 

We  fear,  that,  to  those  who  have  not  our  own 
appreciation  of  the  amiable  character  of  Gold, 
amith,  we  may  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  his 
diverting  absurdities,  and  those  foibles  which 
spring  from  the  softest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  If  there  are  any  such,  they  will  find  the 
true  corrective  of  their  severe  or  mistaken  opi. 
nions  in  the  full  perusal  of  the  Life  before  us, 
and  in  the  proofs  with  which  it  abounds,  of  the  can- 
dour, child-like  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  of  a  man  whose  genius  stands, 
if  not  first,  in  the  "  very  first  line."  But  Gold- 
smith  possessed  nobler  and  rarer  qualities  for  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  given  him  no  credit  what- 
ever. He  could  submit  to  be  a  half-starving 
drudge  in  literature,  but  not,  like  many  of  his 
betters,  to  degrade  or  prostitute  his  pen  to  venal 
objects.  He  would  have  accepted  the  national 
rewards  of  genius  through  the  hands  of  his 
sovereign,  as  some  of  his  deserving  contempo- 
raries  had  done,  but  he  would  not  become  the 
secret,  well-paid  hireling  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day,  though  his  opinions,  as  an  old-fashioned 
opposition  Tory,  were  considered  to  be,  at  leasts 
pot  iiUmical.   We  m^ist  give  the  w)iQ)e  aneodote. 


It  is  among  the  most  honourable  to  literature 
belonging  to  Goldsmith's  age. 

To  the  Earl  of  Lisbum,  who  once  addressed  him  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  coo^Umentary 
notice  of  his  poetical  talents,  and  ao  inquiry  whether  the 
world  was  to  be  faToated  by  a  new  production  of  hit 
genius,  he  jocularly  replied,  «<My  Lord,  I  cannot  affntl 
to  court  the  draggle.tail  Muses ;  they  will  let  me  starve: 
but  by  pursuing  plain  prose,  I  can  make  shift  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  wear  good  clothes.** 

No  other  notice  of  the  hints  thus  dropped  was  taken  by 
the  dispensers  of  national  bounty,  than  an  attempt  made 
some  months  afterwards,  to  engage  him,'through  the  means 
of  one  of  their  most  active  agents,  in  support  of  the  mini»i 
try,  which  was  then  hard  prened  by  the  opposition  in 
parliament,  and  by  Junius,  Wilkes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
political  writers  out  of  it;  so  that  his  reward  or  expected 
reward  was  thus  to  be  made  dependent  not  on  his  lite- 
rary, but  on  his  political  serrices. 

This  proposal  he  had  the  courage  to  decline.  TbefKt 
of  its  having  been  made  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  bearer  of  it,  the  Rev  Dr  Scott— well  known  as  a 
warm  political  partisan  of  the  day,  and  a  constant  writer 
in  the  newspapers  under  a  variety  of  signatures,  particu- 
larly  Anti^anus,  Panurge,  and  others — ^having  oon- 
municated  the  fact  to  living  witnesses.  To  one  of  these, 
Mr  Basil  Montagu,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for 
matters  of  much  more  importance,  the  writer  is  obliged 
for  the  anecdote.  It  exhibits  the  very  different  tone  of 
fteliag  between  the  Poet,  though  poor,  and  the  reTerend 
and  prosperous  politician,  the  studions  scholar  and  the 
veteran  man  of  the  world;  and  the  former,  perhapa,  de» 
serves  the  more  credit  for  his  independence,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  complying  with  the  request,  he  would  have 
been  advancing  not  only  his  worldly  interests,  but  sup- 
porting his  aTowed  political  principles,  which  were  neariy 
similar  to  those  of  Dr  Johnson. 

^  A  few  months,**  writes  Mr  Montagu,  **  before  the 
death  of  Dr  Scott,  author  of  Anti-Sqanus  and  other 
political  tracts  in  support  of  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion,  I  happened  to  dine  with  him  in  company  with  my 
friend  Sir  George  Tuthill,  who  was  the  Doctoi's  physfclan. 
After  dinner  Dr  Scott  mentioned,  as  matter  of  aatoniah- 
ment  and  a  proof  of  the  lolly  of  men  who  are,  aooording 
to  common  opinion,  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  he  was 
once  sent  with  a  carte  bleauhe  finom  the  ministry  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  to  Induce  him  to  write  in  fhvonr  of  the  ndmi- 
nistration.  **  I  Ibund  hin^'*  said  the  Doctor,  «*  in  a 
misenble  set  of  chambers  in  the  Templet  I  told  him  my 
authority ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  empowered  to  paj  most 
liberally  for  his|ezertion8 ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  I  be 
was  so  absurd  as  to  say — *  I  ean  earn  at  much  as  wilt 
mppip  my  wante  tnthotii  wriUing  for  any  party  ;  ike 
a$eiatane€f  Uierrforet  you  offer  u  uwasogjiary  lo  «#  ;*  and 
so  I  left  him,**  added  Dr  Scott,  '<  in  his  garret.** 

This  story  ought  to  be  coupled  with  that  of 
Marvell's  mutton-bone.  What  a  fine  subject  for 
an  essay,  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith,  **  On  the 
Means  which  enable  a  Meddling  Political  Par- 
son of  Inferior  Parts  to  keep  his  Carriage, 
while  a  Man  of  Genius  can  scarcely,  in  his 
Garret,  supply  his  Daily  Wants  by  hia  Daily 
Drudgery !" 

These  volumes,  from  the  almost  superfluous 
care  which  Mr  Prior  has  bestowed  in  ferreting 
out  the  musty  papers  and  old  ledgers  of  the 
booksellera,  furnish  important  additions  to  the 
statistics  of  book-making  and  book-publishing. 
But,  for  this  sort  of  information,  we  must  refer  to 
the  fountain-head.  Some  of  the  sums  paid  to 
Goldsmith,  before  he  was  known,  appear  wretch- 
edly small,  and  scarcely  such  as  would  indem. 
nify  a  copying  clerk  for  manual  labour;  bat 
towards  the  end  of  his  brief  career,  his  value 
begn  to  be  better  understood.    No  more  thaa 
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iweaty  gninead  was  obtained  for  "  The  TraveU 
fcr/'  and  sixty  for  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;" 
which  last  Newbery  had  not  courage  to  publish 
after  he  had  purchased  the  copyright,  nor  until 
the  author  had  gained  an  established  reputation. 
For  the  "  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  he  re- 
eei?ed  from  Griffiths  eight  hundred  guineas ;  he 
vaa  /airiy  paid  for  his  "  Histories"  and  the 
copyright  of  his  plays ;   and  often  liberally  in 
sach  small  matters  as  prefaces  and  introductory 
biogjaphies  to  new  editions  of  works.    Dayies 
paid  £500  for  «'  The  History  of  England."     It 
is,  however,  mortifying  to  find  him  even,  while 
enjoying  the  fame  of  ''  The  Traveller,"  <'  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  of  his  other  productions, 
receiving  no  more  than  a  hundred  guineas  for 
"  The  Deserted  Village  ;*'•  the  precise  sum,  Mr 
Prior  states,  which  Hannah  More  received  at  the 
same  time  for  her  legendary  doggrel  of  "  Sir 
Eldred  of  the   Bower."      But   Goldsmith   was 
always  pressed  for  money ;  and  the  well-patron, 
iced  lady  was   not  only  the  better  manager, 
bot  enjoyed  that  sort  of  ooterie  reputation,  dili- 
gently cultivated  by  every  e£Port,  which,  for  a 
limited  period,  must  have  been  of  great  pecuniary 
Talae  to  her  publishers.     The  first  publisher  may 
bavebeen  more  enriched  by  thesaleof  *'  Sir  Eldred" 
tban  by  that  of  Goldsmith's  charming  and  endur- 
ing poem,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  moderate 
price  of  Is.  6d.  a  copy.     The  blame,  therefore,  in 
all  such  cases,  rests  with  the  public,  or  the  fashion, 
and  not  with  the  trader  in  copyrights,  who  only 
6zerciaes  a  sonnd  discretion  in  sometimes  pur. 
charing  not  what  he  may  consider  intrinsically 
the  best,  but  the  most  marketable  literary  wares. 
By  a  trick  of  trade,  not  yet  altogether  obsolete. 
Goldsmith  sometimes  obtained  the  credit  of  being 
paid  far  more  than  he  actually  received. 

With  the  habits  and  disposition  of  Goldsmith, 
it  may  be  more  easily  understood  than  forgiven, 
that,  as  his  precarious  income  increased,  so  did 
his  embarrassments.  A  project  of  ''  A  Diction- 
uyof  Arts  and  Sciences,"  from  which  he  ex- 
acted great  results,  failed,  after  he  had  cir- 
^ted  prospectuses ;  and  also  a  plan  formed 
by  his  influential  friends  to  obtain  for  him  some 
place  or  provision  from  the  government.  His 
creditors  became  clamorous,  his  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  drained,  his  health  and  spirits  failed, 
and  even  his  sweetness  of  temper  gave  way. 
The  following  ig  a  melancholy  passage  :— 

A»  none  of  his  acquaintance  were  informed  of  the  ex- 
|nt  of  these  embarrassments,  they  understood  not  certain 
iaeonsUtencies,  or,  us  they  were  termed,  absurdities,  in  his 
bebavionr,  assumed,  nodouht,  often  to  throw  off  unpleasant 
>M^lection&  From  aeemliig  aboenee  or  gravity,  he  would 
fly  to  the  cztreiqes  of  mirth  and  jollity ;  and  from  silence, 
wonld  commence  talking  incessantly  and  inconsiderately 
oa  ill  luhjects ;  jnst  as  he  was  formerly  seen,  when  by 
Ills  own  aecoont  nearly  sufibcating  with  vexation  at  the 
><<cptMm  of  his  play,  sinfing  a  song  of  *'  An  old  woman 
toawd  in  a  blanket  seventeen  ttfenes  as  high  as  the  moon.** 
t^nwilUng  to  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  tax  the  generosity 
of  his  friends,,  or  too  proud  to  seem  as  poor  as  he  really 
^^u,  a  few  only  suspected  his  situation ;  to  these  he  ex- 
hibited the  aasomed  gaiety  of  despair. 

We  have  already  trespassed  so  far  upon  the 
Indulgence  of  our  Headers,  that  we  must  abruptly . 
dose  this  paper,  without  having  touched  upon 


half  the  interesting  materials  supplied  by  these 
memoirs.  At  one  period  Goldsmith  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Continent  with  Captain  Hor. 
neck's  family;  and  several  letters  to  his  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  Club  remain,  giving  an 
account  of  his  tour.  But  for  these— and  the 
many  interesting  notices  and  reminiscences, 
written  by  Colman,  Percy,  Cradock,  and  others^ 
and  the  engaging  description  of  the  poet's  diflerent 
rural  habitations  and  Temple  residence*-we  must 
again  refer  to  the  original.  Nor  can  we  notice  his 
fracas  with  Evans  the  bookseller,  and  his  horror  of 
libellous  attacks  in  periodicals,  and  that "  rack  of 
the  newspapers"  which  the  more  manly  Johnson 
so  heartily  despised.  We  are  also  tempted  by  Mr 
Prior's  amiable  and  ingenious  commentaries  upon 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  *'  The  Traveller," 
and  the  scenes  of  "  The  Deserted  Village."  All 
these,  however,  must  be  passed ;  yet  Goldsmith's 
last  published  letter  to  his  own  family,  written 
four  years  before  his  death,  is  irresistible.  It 
may  be  premised,  that  the  native  Irish,  and 
perhaps  the  Scotch,  could  never,  until  a  recent 
period,  separate  the  idea  of  a  man  of  rank  from 
that  of  a  patron.  Goldsmith's  relations  in  Ire- 
land knew  that  he  was  acquainted  with  lords, 
esquires,  and  men  in  power,  and  calculated,  with 
rustic  simplicity,  upon  his  influence.  The  letter 
of  which  we  speak  is  addressed  to  his  brother 

Maurice. 

*'  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  hut,  in 
truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those 
I  love^  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  And  yon  are  every  way  unprovided  for ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  hare  recelred  a 
'  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which  I  learn  that  she 
is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself, 
I  believe  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law 
something  like  that  which  you  desire;  bnt  I  am  determined 
never  to  uk  for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest 
I  may  have,  until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more 
effectually.  As  yet  no  opportunity  has  offered ;  but  I  be- 
lieve yon  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be 
remiss  when  it  arrives. 

<<  The  King  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  in  a  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
which  he  has  just  established,  but  there  is  no  salary  an« 
nexed;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the 
institution,  than  any  benefit  to  m3rselC  Hononra  to  one 
in  my  situation,  are  something  like  ruffles  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt. 

**  You  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
left  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask 
me  what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  dear  bnv 
ther,  T  would  by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my  dear 
worthy  relations  at  Kilmore,  how  to  dispose  of  money, 
which  is,  properly  speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  entirely,  and  this  letter  will 
ser?e  to  witness,  give  up  any  right  and  title  to  it;  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
them  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  or  you  may  think 
the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  out,  or  whether  our  poor 
aister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to 
their  and  your  discretion.  The  kindness  of  that  good 
couple  to  our  shattered  fismily,  demands  our  ainoerest  gra«* 
titude;  and  though  they  have  almost  forgot  me,  yet  i 
good  things  at  last  arrive^  I  hope  one  day  to  return  and 
increase  their  good  hnmonr  by  adding  to  my  own. 

*'  I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of 
myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  caa 
offer.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulk* 
uer's,  fblded  in  a  letter.  The  face  you  well  know  is  ugly 
enough,  bnt  it  is  finely  painted.  I  will  shortly,  alsc^ 
.send  my  friends  over  thf  Shamion  same  Manetintp  pitam 
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oi  myveUt  and  ioiii«  more  of  my  ftlmU  here,  toch  m 
Burke,  JohnAoo,  Reynold^  and  Colemaii.  I  believe  1 
haye  written  an  hundred  letten  to  different  friende  in 
your  country^  and  never  received  an  aniwer  to  any  .of 
tlteoL  I  do  not  know  how  to  aeeoont  for  thi%  or  why 
they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  fiar  me  thoae  rigardi  v^ch 
I  mnet  ever  retain  for  them. 

'*Ifj  theUf  you  haye  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will 
write  often,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  par- 
ticularly haye  the  newi  of  our  ftmily  and  old  acquaint- 
ancea.  For  inatanee^  yon  may  begin  by  telling  me  about 
the  &mily  where  you  reeide^  how  they  ipend  their  time, 
and  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of  moi  Tell  me 
about  my  mother,  my  brother  Hodaon,  and  hie  eon ;  my 
bh>ther  Harry's  son  and  daughter,  my  sister  Johnson,  the 
&mily  of  Ballyoughter~-what  is  become  of  them,  where 
they  live,  and  how  they  do.  Yon  talked  of  being  my 
only  brother.  I  don't  understand  you.  When  is  Charles? 
A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled  with  the  news  of  this 
kind,  would  make  me  very  happy,  and  would  keep  you 
nearer  my  mind." 

Much  as  Goldsmith  enjoyed  literary  and  gene* 
ral  society,  it  is  said  that  he,  about  this  time, 
contemplated  leaving  London,  as  a  residence, 
altogether,  and  only  making  an  occasional  visit 
to  town.  He  probably  meant  leaving  behind 
him  his  debts  and  embarrassments.  We  now 
approach  the  last  scene  of  all.  Excessive  appli- 
cation to  his  desk  by  fits,  and  the  consequent 
neglect,  for  weeks  together,  of  regular  exercise 
and  needful  relaxation,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  complaint  greatly  aggravated  by  mental 
distress.  Viewing  the  whole  case,  we  should 
say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  nervous 
fever,  of  which  the  disease  to  which  it  is  attri- 
buted was  but  an  incidental  symptom.  He  was 
taken  ill,  though  not  severely,  at  Hyde,  in  the 
farm-house  to  which  he  often  retired  from  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  that  he  might  devote 
himself,  without  temptation  or  intermption,  to 
his  tasks.  Feeling  indisposed,  he  went  to  town 
in  the  end  of  March,  intending  to  return  to  Hyde. 
He  died  upon  the  4th  of  April  1774.  Presuming, 
perhaps,  too  much  upon  his  own  medical  know, 
ledge,  he  is  imagined  to  have  used  improper 
medicines.    Yet  this  is  only  oonjeotural. 

Thus  fsays  Mr  Prior,  concluding  a  minute  narrative 
of  poor  Goldsmith's  deathbed)  terminated  the  lift  of  an 
admirable  writer  and  estimable  man,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  full  vigour,  and 
much  was  to  be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The 
shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have  been  great,  from  the 
unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 
bis  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value. 
Burke,  on  hearing  of  it,  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Joshua 
iteynolds,  as  Northcote  informed  the  writer,  relinquished 
painting  for  the  fihj ;  an  unusual  forbeanmce,  it  was 
considered,  of  one  who,  under  all  common  circumstances, 
rarely  permitted  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  Dr  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
strong  emotions  of  grie^  seems  to  have  felt  sincerely  on  this 
occasion ;  for,  three  months  afterwards,  he  thus  wrote  to 
QosweU:. 

<*  Of  poor  dear  Dr  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told 
more  than  the  papers  have  made  pnblie.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  I  am  afraid  more  violent  fkom  uneasiness  of  mind, 
fiia  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were 
exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so 
trusted  before  ?**  And  again-.^  Chamber%  yon  find,  la 
gone  for,  and  poor  Goldsmidi  is  gone  much  father.  He 
died  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I  believe^  by  the  fbar  of 
distreas."    .    .    .    In  allusioii  to  his  pecuniary  involv*. 

mm^  yet  in  a  tons  ^iiminam,  Dr  Johawm  wiiicial 


this  timet— *t  He  had  raised  money  and 
by  every  artifiee  of  acquisition  and  fblly  of 
let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was 


it. 
But 

a  very  great 


man.' 


From  the  many  testimonieg  borne  by  contem- 
poraries to  ^*  the  good,  ingenious,  and  honest 
Doctor  Goldsmith,"  which  his  biographer  has 
piously  collected,  we  ahall  cull  but  two.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  antipodea  of  tributes  to 
departed  genius  and  personal  worth.  The  first 
is  recorded  by  Mr  Cradock,  who  says — **  When 
I  returned  to  town  after  his  death,  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  his  nephew,  an  apothecary  in  New- 
man Street,  and  with  the  two  sister  milliners,  the 
Miss  Chins,  who  resided  in  a  house  at  the  comer 
of  Temple  Lane,  who  were  always  most  attentive 
to  him,  and  who  once  said  to  me  most  feelingly, 
'  O  sir,  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  woric  for 
him  gratis,  rather  than  apply  to  any  other  ;  we 
are  sure  he  will  pay  us  when  he  can.'  " 

The  second  is  supposed,  by  Mr  Prior,  to  have 
prooeeded  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  and  is  dated  oa 
the  day  after  Goldsmith's  death,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  :*- 

In  an  age  when  genius  and  lean^g  are  too  generally 
sacrificed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  avarice^  it  is 
the  consolation  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  its  friends,  that 
they  can  commemorate  the  name  of  Goldsmith  aa  a  abia. 
ing  enmple  to  the  contrary.  Barly  compelled,  like  aooie 
of  our  greatest  men,  into  the  service  of  tho  muaea,  he 
never  once  permitted  his  neoessitieB  to  have  the  least  im- 
proper infiuence  on  his  conduct ;  bnt^  knowing  and 
respecting  the  honourable  line  of  his  proftsrioo,  he  made 
no  forther  nse  of  fiction  than  to  set  off  the  dignity  of 
truth ;  andin  this  he  sncceeded  so  happily,  that  his  writ- 
ings stamp  no  less  the  man  of  genius  than  the  uniwtsal 
friend  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  poetical  character,  wlilclto 
perhaps,  will  be  remembered' whilst  the  first-rate  poeta  of 
the  country  have  any  monument  left  them.  Bat,  alas ! 
his  noble  and  immortal  part  the  good  maa-^  only  coo- 
signed  to  the  short4ived  memory  of  those  who  are  left  to 
lament  his  death. 

Having  naturally  a  poweifol  bias  on  his  mind  ta  the 
cause  of  virtue^  he  was  cheerftd  and  inde&tigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  it ;  warm  in  Us  friendships,  gcntlo  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  in  every  act  of  charity  and  benov«lsnoe»  •*  tbo 
very  milk  of  human  kindness.'*  Nay,  oven  his  finiMee 
and  little  weakncases  of  temper,  may  be  said  rather  to 
shew  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  than  to  degrade  his  un- 
derstanding ;  for,  though  there  may  be  many  instanoea  to 
prove  he  was  no  man  of  the  worid,  most  of  those  instaaeea 
would  attest  the  unadulterated  purity  of  hii  heart  One 
who  esteemed  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  such  a  man, 
as  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  happiness  of  hia  liA^ 
pays  this  last,  sincere,  and  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Goldsmith's  sorrowing  friends  at  first  contem- 
plated a  public  funeral;  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  ^pnre 
the  expense,  and  to  subscribe  for  a  monument 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  reinaina 
were,  therefore,  privately  deposited  in  the 
Temple  burying-ground*  Reynolds  deagned  hia 
monument,  and  chose  the  niche  in  Poets'  Cor- 
ner, in  which  it  was  placed. 

Johnson's  epitaph  upon  his  friend^  written 
"  in  choice  Latin,"  is  engraved  upon  a  tablet  of 
white  marble,  under  the  medallion^  which  ia  said 
to  present  a  good  leaemblance  <tf  Goldimith'e 
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THE  CORNJJkWS. 
1 9VUM%  Uuit,  tiY'd  with  tiftTtl,  I  retam'd 
To  BlAktlowe*!  fnmiiiity*  and  tUrad  then  with  God, 
Alone  at  midnif  bt.    Side  by  nde,  we  trod 
The  lueth ;  and,  while  around  na  rock'd  and  bvm'd 
The  moantainB,  like  a  monntainM  lea  of  flame, 
A  gilded  wonn  prononne'd  in  eeom  Hie  name  I 
I,  with  my  fiioC,  the  reptile  would  have  ■pomM, 
Bstoooldaot.    We  etood still  aa  death  I    Thatworm 
Then  qmn  ilim  filma  aronnd  th'  Almif  bty'a  ibrm, 
Btndiof  the  hands  that  lift  the  ssas,  the  feet 
That  will  tnad  oat  the  stars  1  and  while,  in  mirth, 
It  ipake  thia  cnzae,  I  heard  my  own  heart  beat— 
^  With  woise  than  barfenness,  I  cnrse  thee,  Earth  I 
Henceforth  1st  every  child  be  hopeless  ihmi  his  birth  l***)* 

fiat  God  said,  <<  Nol  thou  sorely  shalt  not  see 
KT*r7 child  hopeless  because  thoa  art  Tile; 
For  thou  art  thy  own  Tictim,  wateh'd  by  me^ 
And  wrongs  sheath  Tenfeanoe  in  a  dreadftil  smile  t 
Bst,  ere  I  blem  thy  cnrees  for  mankind, 
And  nuke  them  cnises  infinite  to  thee, 
Thouesade  of  thousands,  foodless  as  the  wHid-* 
Yes,  thousand  thousand  thousand  men  shall  be 
Ctn^himted  to  the  womus  by  thine  and  thee ; 
And  then  more  crimes  and  criminals  shalt  make 
Thao  all  earth's  miscrsants  heretofore  haye  made : 
HeU  from  beneath  shall  rise  to  blem  thee,  snake  I 
Aad  Death,  to  snm  his  profits  by  thy  trade. 
Cent  throngh  all  ages  past  their  men  and  states  be- 
tiay'd.'^ 

CONIN6SBOROU6H  CA8TLB. 

In  odisr  daya^  time-darken*d  Coningeb'roagh,  t 

Mm  thought  of  Hengist  when  they  spoke  of  thee  I 

Mj  aattTs  river  mnrmnrs  near  thee  now, 

Aa  then  it  mnnniir'd,  hasting  to  the  sea 

Through  hazel  bowers,  where  memory  lores  to  be ; 

Bnt  in  these  days,  thy  pilgrims  whisper  low 

The  name  of  Scott,  and  join  with  his  thy  name. 

Him,  the  Napoleon  of  Parnassus,  thou 

Hart  nen  with  8hakspeare  equal  deem'd  in  fomcr. 

Nor  may  the  Cseear  of  the  Muses  claim 

Hii  thrane  unshar*d.    Twice  thirteen  years  are  past 

Since  hither,  almost  dead  with  care,  I  came, 

What  time  another  Cmsar  fiercely  cast 

O'er  earth  his  stormy  shade,  which  kings  beheld  aghast. 

Thieagh  Rusdan  wastes  that  Cmsar  chased  a  doud : 
Cairn  was  ito  aspect «  for  it  had  the  power 
To  make  his  crowded  host  a  lifeless  crowd- 
He  being  oenqueted  in  that  Ihted  hour 
Which  gate  his  queen  destruction  for  a  dower, 
^w  was  its  motion,  and  few  accents  loud 
Biake  from  its  chamber'd  thunder  as  it  fled ; 
But,  wiien  it  stopp'd  and  spakOi  the  conqueror  bowM 
lrf»wer  than  vanquishM  kings  his  lanrel'd  head. 
They,  waking  from  the  Tileness  of  their  dread, 
Gas*d  on  the  sslf-crown*d  wretch  in  mean  surprise  y 
Tbca,  with  the  Tulgar  dost,  which  he  had  spread 

Oloanpi  the  higbait  of  the  Peilvahiie 

to 


^Bakatow  atone. 

t  *•  Bow  fanpsr  Bight  laikNU  be  If  thej  hdl  not 

,i^themraai^GSmlThoaveoa.lnhia"  ~ 

*otiti»e." 

"An  the  good  which  Is  attributed  to  gorenmenti,  sodety  does 
fc  tali;**  «ys  a  pcehlUted  author. 

t  U  k  maivalleai  to  aao  that  the  matnne  of  Britain  do  not  aptt  in 
nc  aeci  oTthcfar  eowacdly  hiubaada  for  enduriog  kwa  which  mter. 
*M Mwbait  aAoUona,  or  ooDrert  maniSfo  Into  a  ertminal  cancL 
■iMiAaAbrtiMDmioiicrorilibiithe.  IfthaMweNtatiMTiIni^ 
«v  auMotonadnp  of  tartan  Mood,  the  wont  enaBBiei  of  the 
*?MnMcewwfldlciigsiaoahaTeiiidthsmesitea,liksowlfcinthpse 
veeai  vaMi  W7  BliB  esU  thsto  ewn. 


Around  the  Consul's  chair,  bedimm'd  his  eyes^ 
And  bade  him  die,  as  baffled  baseness  die» 


Yet  better  was  it  that  the  Pool  of  Force 
Triumph'd  by  force,  and  foil  by  force  subdued, 
Than  that  the  ancient  thrones  of  foot  and  horse 
Had  queU'd,  at  once,  the  uprous'd  multitude, 
Whom  giant  wrongs  with  Titan  might  embued. 
Well  fought  the  people  under  Terror^  wing ; 
And  banded  monarchs  trsmbled,  fled,  and  sued; 
For  Terror  rs^'d^Uvaul's  omniprsssnt  king  !— 
And  pouted  on  tyrants*  liearths  the  storm  they  brew'd. 
They  serve  us  still  with  strife  I  still,  stiU  xenewM 
The  flght  of  fete  aeoderatee  their  doom; 
ThemselTCS  they  maim,  by  battls^  firaud,  and  fend ; 
And,  in  large  letters  of  miz*d  flame  and  gloom, 
Write  «  THE  REPUBLIC  cometh,  and  will  come." 

Come  the  Republic,  then  !  or  oome  the  will 

Of  one  wise  despot  1    Let  the  nation  sway, 

Or  be  sway'd  well !  But  we  will  not  be  still 

Of  fifty  thousand  kingling^wolyes  the  prsy. 

Oh,  England,  sweep  them  from  thy  hearth  away  i* 

What  1  shall  they  r«ign  akme,  like  the  simoom, 

Kings  of  the  dead?    Not  so  I    WetoUandpay, 

And,  ere  we  perish,  pall'd  Y>eneath  their  gloom— 

Ere  Mockery,  thron'd  o'er  London's  ashes,  say, 

^  Behold  a  manless  hmd  I  a  nation's  tomb  1" — 

«  Ha,  ha  1"  the  hsaTena  shall  ery,  and  shout  their  doom^ 

**  Their  name  shall  be  a  byword  of  dismay ; 

Chaff  for  the  whirlwind  shall  their  pomp  beooma; 

Their  homes  be  gimTes^  and  dust  for  ruin  they  1" 

Come  the  RepubUe,  then  |.r.bnt  not  the  strife 

Of  want*strnck  millions  for  immediate  bread  1 

**  The  labour  of  the  poor  man  is  his  life ;" 

And  on  our  Muss  shall  palac'd  firaud  be  fed  P 

«  They  who  wrong  him,  strike  me  I"  the  Lord  hath  said ; 

<'  They  break  my  everlasting  covenant  I 

And,  therefore,  worms  beneath  their  pride  are  spread ;  . 

For  are  not  murderers  numbered  with  the  dead  F| 

Fainting,  their  sons  shall  ask,  their  daughters  pant 

For  drink  and  bread  in  vain ;  and  both  sliall  flee, 

Unbless'd,  go  where  they  may,  o*er  land  or  sea. 

And  learn  how  hard  to  bear  are  soom  and  want; 

For  I  (the  poor  man's  God)  his  strength  will  be^ 

And  shake  the  dead  boughs  down  to  save  the  tree  1"^ 


•  <«  If  military  ncD  look  with  acorn  on  man  of  letton,  It  UbecauM 
the  latter  lo  MMom  ipeak  out.  But  when  tho  art  of  c^nposltion 
becomes  a  weapon,  eloquence  la  action,  and  tyranny  flnda  Jtieir 
attacked  by  ita  moat  fonn&dabte  feci,  roaaon  and  indignation  ;and» 
what  ia  called  •  protection*  being  of  the  yery  OMence  of  deipotum. 
all  tnanU  have  bated  and  dreaded  the  natural  enemiea  of  '  protec; 
tion*— men  who  think  dcaplyi  and  ipcak  bononly,  that  if,  fearleMly. 

Yet,  when  we  complain  of  the  ipeatert  wrong  e^' *"»<"«'Sf-^  «•! 
worJTby  ftction.  we  are  toM  ttat  we  louit  'P'^^JSH^^tt^ 
authcia,  eauteriaa  with  milk  and  avatar,  ■«*5f  »» ""SSl^JESch 
larcan  into  an  argument;  aa  if  it  were  poialblo  to  addct«  to  auch 

^SS iiScu^^i  ia  nJ)t  an  argument  I  ThA  it^  ~*  P-g"?' 
IwUI  endeaToor  to  demonatrate.  Initead  of  «  argument,  taen, 
«^  *<  aallowa."  and  I  delNr  tliam  to  ahow  that  it  o?ar  waa  moie 
KOparirvpUedaaapunidu^   to  criminak  than  itmigbtbeto 

wmiU  ha  Mav  to  name.  aad.  piff*»TS  ta  tlM  nigneat  dogrea  praoonct 

w^ it U mMTdifflcultto  aTOld ftSSLI «??r„SSi?iKS2!* 
The  Iceltimate  or  Petrarchan  loonet  conriita  of  two  djafoined  itanna* 
aifiK^ltonthatacooant    lattU  think  that  the  aoimatoua^t 


or  bf  four  linea  oniy.  ana  aomeaiiiOT  "*>""■?"•  ^^••••"r  ^sTTmIk 
foreran  wttho^'tripl«t,wlU  bo  found  %  to  th^ba*  ttglj 
SSaaoro  whteh.the  lonnatoor  can  «optoy.    Of  tUa  let  {he  wadj 


Judge  for  hhuH 
iheBpsnaaiiaD, 
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A  8TKUOOLS  bas  fimnnenwwl  betwetti  Che  BritUh  Mlo- 
Iftryrad  Cuiada»  which,  nnUas  conciliatory  meaiurei  be 
adopted,  and  Mnne  rash  steps  he  retraced,  can  terminate  only 
in  one  way— 4lie  separation  of  that  colony,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  North  American  colonies,  from  this  country.    After 
the  ezpcricnoe  the  people  of  Britain  had,  sixty  years  ago, 
of  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  old  American 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  more  recent 
example  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America, 
we  think  ihey  ought  seriously  to  consider  whether  they 
wHl  waste  their  treasure  and  their  blood  in  a  dispute, 
in  which  Tictory  will  bring  neither  adyantage  nor  hon« 
our,  while  defeat  will  be  attended  with  mortiicatlbn  and 
disgrace.      Nor  is  that  defeat  likely  to  be  distant  or 
uncertain.     The  first  Congrsss  in  the  old  colonies,  on 
account  of  the   grisTances  arising  from    the  British 
government,  was  held  in  New  York  in  1766 ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  July  17764  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  declaied.    When  that  struggle  commenced,  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  States  did  not  exceed  two  millions,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  be  unlit  to  become  soldiers ;  yet. 
In  a  ftw  years,  they  defeated,  in  numerous  pitched  battles, 
the  best  troops  of  Britain,  veterans  who  had  distinguished 
themselTes  in  the  Continental  wan.     The  grieranoes  of 
which  the  Canadians  complain  are,  at  least,  as  great  as 
those  of  the  old  colonists.    All  that  the  British  gorem- 
ment  attempted  with  them  was  to  raise  taxes  within  the 
colonies  by  the  act  of  the  British  legislature,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  incurred  in  they:  own 
defences  and  no  complaints existed^or,  at  leasts  were 
much  felt,  or  loudly  expressed    as  to  the  administration 
of  their  internal  govemmenta.      In  some  of  the  colonies, 
such  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  indeed,  the  people 
«nJoyed  so  uncontrolled  an  Independence  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  local  concerns,  thai  the  revolution  did  not 
render  necessary  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  forms  of 
their  administration.    One  of  these  colonies  retains,  even 
to  this  day,  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  as  its  system  of 
state  government ;  and  another  parted  with  the  Royal 
charter,  for  a  oonstitntion  of  its  own  making,  only  in 
1818.    At  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  as  has  now  been 
ascertained  beyond  doubt,  the  old  colonists  had  not  the 
alightest  Intention  of  separating  from  Britain;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  sti-uggle,  when  the  inferiority  of  regular  troops 
to  bands  of  freonen,  fired  with  a  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  determined  to  assert  their  liberty,  became  apparent, 
that  the  hope  of  creating  an  independent  state— untram- 
melled by  the  base  and  selArii  aristocracy  which  blunts 
the  energies  and  weakens  the  resources  of  European 
states-««tose,  and  was  so  triumphantly  realized. 

Lower  Canada  is  by  fer  the  most  important  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  both  as  regards  population  and 
trade ;  and  whatever  course  the  ruling  oligarchy  of  this 
country  (for  both  factions,  Whig  and  Tory,  seem  to  make 
common  cause  in  oppressing  her)  force  Canada  to  take, 
will  soon  be  followed  by  all  the  rest.  In  1832,  the  popu. 
latlon  of  these  colonies  was  as  follows  ^-* 

Lower  Canada,  .  .  639,822 

Upper  Canada,        •  »  »      211,567 

New  Brunswick,  .  •  72,943 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,        •      142,548 

Prince  Edward*s  Island,  •  32,292 

Newfoundland,  •  .        60,088 

At  present,  the  population,  from  its  rapid  ^increase  in 

new  countries,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 

arrived  from  Europe,  probably  approaches  a  million  and 

»  half  I  so  that,  if  inclined,  the  North  American  colonies, 

assisted  as  they  would  be^  openly  or  secretly,  by  the 

United  States,  have  at  least  men  enough  to  afford  a  most 

formidable  resistance  to  any  force  wliich  might  be  sent 

against  them.     That  all  the  colonies  will  join  in  an 

effort  to  obtain  justice  for  any  one  of  them  which  may  be 

attacked,  admits  of  little  doubt.     In  Upper  Canada  deep 

discontent  prevails.  The  expression  of  it  is,  at  this  moment, 

obscured  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative 

Anembly  favourable  to  Government,  having  been  gained ; 


but  the  means  taken  to  secure  this  minority — the  whole- 
sale grants  of  public  lands  by  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince to  the  hangers-on  of  the  officials,  to  qnalify-  them  to 
outvote  the  real  electors^is  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  and 
most  flagrant  violations  of  the  ConsUtotion,  wbich  even 
the  history  of  British  colonial  tyranny  afibnls.     Th.oiig:h 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  almost  exclinvdy  of 
British  origin  or  descent,  the  Legislative  AaaemUy  of 
1 835,  which  really  represented  the  opinions  of  the  popu- 
lation, adopted  a  report  prepared  by  a  committee  on 
grievances,  by  a  majority  of  85  to  17 ;  and  that  report 
denounced  the  Legislative  Council  aa  the  tonrce  of  the 
evils  which  afflicted  the  colony,  in  terms  not  leas  cnofc- 
tic  than  those  used  by  their  neighbours  of  tlie  Lower  Pro- 
vince.   The  Upper  Canada  Land  Company  is  equally  ob- 
noxious in  the  one  province,  as  the  British  American 
Land  Company  is  in  the  other.    In  April  1835,  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  agreed  to  a  resolation, 
by  a  majority  of  28  to  14,  against  the  Land  Compony ; 
lamenting  the  selling,  or  rather  jobbing  away,  «»f  the 
Huron  Tract,  consisting  of  upwaids  of  a  million  of  acres 
of  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  while  the  annoal  instal- 
ments of  the  price  were  expended  by  tlie  Provincial  Exe- 
cutive, without  the  consent  of  Parliament.    The  Aasem- 
bly  did  not  hesitate  boldly  to  maintain  that  the  gfrant  to 
the  Company  was  an  absolute  nullity,  beiiig  in  direct 
violation  of  the  18  Geo.  IIL  and  of  their  Constitatiooal 
Act.     In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward*s  Island,  continual  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  administration  of  afiair^->the  jobbing  of  the  rerrenoes 
in  salaries  among  the  officials,  and  the  mismanagonent 
of  the  public  lands,  the  sales  of  which  ought,  aa  in  the 
United  States,  to  defray,  not  only  the  whole  expense  of 
the  internal  government,  but  also  the  cost  of  their  ex- 
ternal defence,  which  has  all  along  been  a  gr^t  and 
yearly-increasing  burden  on  this  country.    If  ive  )ook 
to  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  day  of  need, 
troops  will  rather  be  required  to  keep  down  revolt  In 
« these  settlements,  than  assistance  obtained  to  retain  in 
subjection  other  colonies  that  may  be  driven,  by  naiaiaan- 
agement  and  oppression,  into  rebellion ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that,  if  ever  a  contest  with  the  Canadas  aiiae^  we 
must  fight  the  battle  single-handed. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  sikany 
abuses  and  acts  of  oppression,  of  which  the  inhabit- 
anu  of  Lower  Canada  complain.  They  were  aet  forth  in 
a  petition,  signed  by  nearly  the  whole  adult  male  popa- 
lation— by  87,000  persons — and  presented  to  Parliinnent 
in  1828 ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  yet  been  removed-  The 
government  of  the  Province  is  conducted  by  a  GoTemor 
named  by  the  Crown  ;  an  Executive  Council,  in  isaita- 
tion  of  our  Privy  Council;  a  Legislative  Conndl,  in 
mimicry  of  out  House  of  Lords — both  nominated  by  the 
Governor;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  by  nearly 
universal  suffrage — of  which  seventy-eight  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Government,  only  seven  are  supporteia  of  it, 
and  three  are  neutral;  the  total  number  being  eighty-eight. 
The  Governors  of  the  Province  have  almost  always  been 
soldien,  ignorant  of  civil  affidrs,  and  despising  ciTtl  in- 
stitutions, who  regard  a  nation  as  they  do  a  cam|K  and 
consider  every  act  of  the  most  constitutional  realatnnce  to 
their  will,  or  remonstrance  against  their  dictates^  as  iMKhing 
less  than  lnsul>ordination  and  mutiny,  which  most  be  in* 
stantl^  put  do)?n,  be  the^<;onsequences  what  they  may. 

The  master  grievance,'  however,  of  Lower  ^— aila^  aa 
well  as  of  most  of  the  other  colonies,  and  which  ia  the 
root  of  all  the  abuses  and  heart-burnings  which  exiat,  is, 
that  the  Legislative  Council,  the  second  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people,  ia  no- 
minated by  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  This  body  eoa- 
sists  almost  entirely  of  persons  holding  official  altontions 
in  the  colony,  and  whose  chance  of  promotion,  or  of  ob- 
taining Government  patronage  for  their  relatione  and 
friends,  depends  upon  their  sycophancy.  It  ia  adnaittcd 
by  all  partieg^  that  the  conduct  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
hi  rejecting  blTla  for  educaUon  ;  for  secariof  the  judfca 
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ippofattnmtr  for  lift,  mod  not  as  at  praent  during  plea* 
loie;  ud  fyr  other  beneficial  meaenrea  ihnii  on  many 
oocaaioiu  been  utterly  indefeneible  ;  and  that  penone  hate 
been  nominated  aa  conncillore  neither  qualified  for  the 
office^  nor  resectable  in  priTEte  life.  It  is  needlees  to 
aairt,  ae  Lord  Stanley  now  doee,  that  the  demands  of  the 
colonisU  for  an  elective  Legialative  Comieil  are  ezorbi* 
Unt  end  unworthy  of  attention,  becanee  the  people  of  thia 
cuimtry  hare  not  the  power  of  electing  the  House  of 
Utrda  It  lias  yet  to  be  mea  whether  the  bosinesa  of  the 
coeatTf  can  be  condacted  in  Britain  as  matters  stand  at 
pment,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  ntoeMary  not  merely 
w  render  the  Second  Chamber  electiye  and  responsible  to 
the  ^eafHe,  but  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  ^ogress  of 
the  difisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of 
cipeUiBg  the  Bishops,  shews  that  the  necessity  of  a  change 
io  the  constitution  of  our  Second  Chamber  is  now  felt  by 
menof  all  classes.  But,  even  though  it  should  be  found 
poanble  to  conduct  public  afbirs  with  a  hereditary  and 
iixcflponsible  House  of  Peers,  it  by  no  means  follows 
thst  LegisUtive  Councils,  of  nominees  of  the  Governor, 
cao  be  tolerated  in  our  colonies*  In  the  discussion 
which  preosded  the  Canadian  Constitutional  Act  of  1791, 
Mr  Fox  urged  Mr  Pitt  to  make  the  Legislative  Council 
elective,  and  prophesied  that,  if  he  did  not,  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  oould  not  be  properly  conducted.  Mr  Stanley, 
when  in  the  Whig  oppotUion  in  1828  and  1829— 4knd 
hif  opinion  was  held  hf  many  of  the  party  to  which 
he  then  attached  himself—,  repeatedly  stated,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  that  the  Legislative  Council  was  the 
ararceofaU  the  abuses  of  the  colony.  The  Solicitor* 
Genczal  of  Nova  Scotia  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  place  in 
the  Hoose  of  Assembly  of  that  colony,  to  declare  it,  as 
the  result  of  hia  anxious  deliberation  and  inquiry,  and 
of  much  reflection  and  research,  "  that  no  legislative 
eooncil  can  be  formed  with  advantage  to  the  public,  but 
apoD  principles  of  election.*'  In  the  late  debate  in  the 
Hoois  of  Commons^  Mr  Ijabouchere  frankly  expressed 
his  conviction  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Legislative  Council  had  not  been  made  elective-^'*  He 
flrmly  beUevcd  that  many  evils  had  arisen  from  that 
coom  not  havivg  been  followed.  There  were  two  Coun- 
cils in  Lower  Canada,  constituted  on  widely  difierent 
prinsiplcs.  The  popular  party  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  one^  and  what  he,  for  shortness  only,  would  call  the 
British  party,  or  the  minority,  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
other.  What  have  been  the  consequences?  These  two  Coun- 
cil«  have  always  been  in  a  state  of  violent  opposition.  He 
thiwght  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  better  recipe  to  perpet- 
uate those  dissensions  than  to  perpetuate  the  constitution 
of  Lower  Canada.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if 
an  elective  council  had  been  established  in  1791  ?  After 
8ome  itmgglings^  quarrel^  and  conflicts,  the  people  would 
hare  mutiully  made  concessions ;  and  we  should  have 
aeen  the  French  and  English  living  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  cordial  intercourse  with  each  other,  without 
nspect  to  religion  ur  descent.  Let  them  look  at  Louis- 
iana. They  would  see  there  a  state  of  things  very 
analogous  to  that  of  Lower  Canada.  There  was  a  very 
lai|e  population  of  French  descent,  and  a  small  Anglo 
popnUtion.  How  were  they  treated  ?  Whether  of  Eng- 
lish or  French  descent,  they  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  equal  laws.  No  one  was  asked  whence  he  came, 
or  what  was  his  descent ;  and,  though  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  local  separation  between  the  two  races,  yet,  poli- 
tically, they  lived  very  well  together ;  and  there  was  no 
state  in  the  Union  where  things  went  on  more  harmo- 
niooaly  than  in  Louisiana.  He  was,  therefore,  upon 
abstract  grounds,  not  opposed  to  an  elective  legislative 
council  in  Lower  Canada.  How  any  one  could  contend 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  British  constitution,  and  to 
ear  colonial  system,  that  there  should  be  an  elective 
cooncil  in  Canada.— how  any  one  who  had  ever  read  the 
^tory  of  our  colonies,  could  maintain  this  proposition 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fact,  that,  in  America,  more  than  one^ 
half  of  our  colonies  actually  were  governed  by  elective 
Ifialative  councils,  he  could  not  conceive.  Our  colonial 
■jstem  had  always  gone  upon  the  principle*  to  give  to 
every  colony  a  proper  constitution,  without  troubling  our- 
ftlvcs  abeitt  any  close  analogy  with  the  constitution 


which  might  be  perfectly  good  for  ourselves,  at  homei 
but  not  at  all  appUcable  to  a  colonial  society^  where  there 
are  no  materialafbr  an  aristocracy,  out  of  which  might  bo 
made  an  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature.**  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  arguments,  supported  by 
such  authorities,  would  have  had  some  .influence,  ost.a 
Reformed  House  of  Commons.  But  what  was  the  result 
of  the  division  ?  Why,  that  318  voted  against,  and  only 
66  for  an  elective  council ;  and,  among  the. names  in  the 
migority,  are  to  be  found  those  of  ^r  Labouchere,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mtnt^  and  of  Lard  Stanley,  who,  though  at 
present  in  the  Opposition,  as  he  was  in  1828,  no  longer 
professes  himself  in  favour  of  Liberal  opinions,  but  joins 
the  Torie^^too  efficiently  supported,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, by  the  Whigs— in  trampling  under  foot  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  Ministry  have  obtained,  by  the  divi* 
sion,  a  strong  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Canadians;  but  let  the  colonists  appeal,  from  the 
decision  of  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  three 
kingdoms^  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  who  have  now 
begun  to  interest  themselves  in  Canadian  affairs ;  and 
the  appeal,  we  foretell,  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  The 
history  of  the  Catholic  Bill,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of 
numerous  other  measures,  shews  that  the  decision  of  Par- 
liament is  not  always  aooording  to  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  that,  with  a  still  more  deiectiva  repre- 
sentation than  that  which  we  now  possess,  the  public 
voice  can  make  itself  not  only  heard,  but  obeyed  by  both 
Peers  and  Commoners. 

Another  grievance  of  which  the  Canadians  complain,  is 
the  charter  to  the  British  American  lAnd  Company^  by 
which  immense  districts  of  fertile  land  are  conveyed 
away  at  an  inadequate  price.  The  bill  constituting  this 
Company,  was  smuggled  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  agency  of  an  honourable  Member  who  has  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  speculation.  The  Canadiana 
have  repeatedly  demanded  the  recall  of  the  charter,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  act  constituting  the  company.  Lord 
John  Roasel*s  sixth  resolution*  however,  declares  that  the 
title  of  the  Company  shall  be  maintained  inviolate.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that,  as  matters  stand,  emigrants  will 
feel  some  hesitation  in  purchasing  land  from  the  Company, 
after  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  Canada 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  grant.  To  render  palpable  the 
gross  injustice  perpetrated  by  the  North  or  British  Ameri* 
can  Land  Company  job — for  it  is  nothing  else—it  is  only 
necessary  to  explain,  that,  under  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  revolt  of  the  old  colonies,  and,  by  soothing  the  Cana- 
dians, to  keep  them  in  their  aUegiance,  a  statute  was  passed 
in  the  year  1778,  guaranteeing  to  all  Colonial  Assemblies 
— <r«^.  That  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and  second,  that  the  proceeds  of  all  taxes 
levied  in  the  colonies  should  be  placed  under  their  con- 
troL  The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  amounts  to  £1 20,000 
a-year— not,  certainly,  a  heavy  burden,  when  contrasted 
with  the  taxation  under  which  we  labour;  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  equal  to  that  of  many  consider- 
able states.  But,  independently  of  the  amount  of  taxation, 
whether  great  or  small,  it  is  a^badge  of  oppressive  misman- 
agement to  be  taxed  in  Canada  at  all.  In  the  adjoining 
United  States  of  America,  the  whole  amount  of  the  ex* 
penditure  of  the  Government  for  all  objects  last  year, 
was  raised  without  any  tax  whatever — that  expenditure 
being  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  proceeda 
of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  Besides  the  revenues  'of  the  Canadas,  their 
military  and  naval  defence^  generously  defrayed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  out  of  their  exuberant  wealth, 
exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  yearly* 
Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  were  the  Canadaa 
either  independent,  or  part  of  the  American  Union,  they 
might  and  would  raise  the  whole  funds  necessary  for 
^heir  internal  government,  aj^d  for  their  military  .and 
naval  defence,  solely  by  the  side  of  land,  without  levying 
a  single  sixpence  by  taxation !  But,  at  present,  this 
ample  source  of  revenue  is  jobbed  away  in  the  most 
shameful  and  barefaced  manner ;  and  the  miserable  pit* 
tances  in  name  of  price  that  are  received  ttom  the 
granters,  in&tead  of  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  is  seized  by  the  Executive  Council 
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of  Ui«  Go?«raor,  and  •zpendod  on  nnconttitatioiial  puN 
poMii  In  this  manner,  a  robbery  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  a  riolatlon  of  the  eonititation  of  the  eolony,  are  at 
one  and  the  tame  time  committed. 

The  eighth  reiolntion  of  Lord  John  Rnnell  Is  another 
plain  Tioiation  of  the  constitntion  of  the  Canadai.  It  ia 
the  dntj  and  the  prorinoe  of  the  LeglilatiTe  Amembly 
not  only  to  raiw,  bnt  to  appropriate  the  rerennei.  They 
hare^  therefore,  ae  mnch  light  ai  the  British  Honse  of 
Common^  or  any  other  assembly  on  earth,  to  stop  the 
SQpplies.  Accordingly,  finding  all  their  remonstrances, 
representations,  and  petitions  rejected,  they  at  length,  in 
1832,  exercised  their  nndonbted  constitutional  priTilege 
of  etopping  the  supplies ;  a  measure  which  the  WUg 
Mr— now  the  Tory  Lord— Stanley,  especially  reoom. 
mended  in  1829.  How  hie  Lordship  can  reconcile  his 
conduct,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  in  1834,  and  his 
speeches  in  Parliament  now,  with*  his  letter  in  1829,  we 
leave  liim  to  explain.  In  that  letter  he  says,  and  says 
truly,  **  A  constitutional  mode  is  open  to  the  people,  of 
addressing  for  the  remoTal  of  the  adTisers  of  the  Crown,'* 
^was  he  then  anxious  for  office  ?)  «  and  refusing  suppiies, 
if  neeemary,  to  support  their  wishes.*'  Mr  Stanley  per- 
haps thought  that  the  remedy  of  stopping  the  supplies 
would  proTS^  in  Canada,  what  it  has  been  of  late  in  this 
oouniry»a  fine  thing  to  taUc  about,  a  fine  threat,  but 
which  would  never  be  carried  into  efl^ct.  Bnt  the  Cana- 
dian repreeentatives  being  returned,  not  by  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  their  dependants,  but  by  the  people,  under  a 
system  of  ftanchise  approaching  unirersal  suffrage^  have 
not  merely  stopped  the  supplies,  but  to  such  good  effect, 
that  four  and  a-half  years*  salary  are  now  due  the  judges 
and  other  officials ;  the  whole  amount  being  £142,160. 
There  happens,  however,  to  be  a  sum  nearly  equal  in  the 
Canadian  treasury,  and  Lord  John  Russell  means  to  seise 
it  and  pay  the  salaries ;  thus  setting  at  nought  the  nn- 
donbted constitutional  right  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  stop  the  supplies.  It  would  have  been  not  one  whit 
more  unconstitotional,  had  he  ordered  the  British  troops^ 
in  the  Province,  to  eeize  the  money;  and  we  suspect  that 
the  Canadians  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  any  diflbr- 
enee  between  the  one  proeeeding  and  the  other.  They 
are  both  nothing  else  than  appeids  to  force.  Matters  ars 
now,  indeed,  brought  very  eloeely  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  in  the  old  colonies  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
volt The  British  Parliament  does  not,  it  is  true, 
assert  the  right  their  predecessors  did  to  tax  the  colonies ; 
bnt  they  do  what  is  equivalent ;  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  too :  they  take  upon  them  to  appropriate— 4hat 
is,  to  spend  the  revenues  of  the  Canadians.  If  taxation 
without  representation  was  sixty  years  ago  ultimately 
admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  nothing  else  but  tyranny,  by 
what  term  shall  we  designate  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes, 
when  collected,  without  representation  P 

Matters  have  eome  to  that  past,  that  the  only  true 
course  to  be  followed  with  Lower  Canada,  is  for  the  Bri- 
tish government  generously  and  candidly  to  tttt  it  fW>m 
I'estralnt,  and  allow  its  inhabitants  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  which  best  pleases  them.  If  we  cannot  govern 
them  for  good,  let  us  not  govern  them  for  evlL  Let  us 
separate  in  friendship  and  in  peace,  and  We  shall  be  re- 
warded for  the  mortification  such  a  course  may  give  the 
pride  of  some  ftw  among  us,  by  the  extension  of  a  benefi- 
cial commercial  intercourse  with  a  country  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  which,  with  unrestricted  freedom  in  its 
institutions,  will  proceed  in  its  career  of  prosperity  with 
the  most  rapid  btrides.  In  the  sixty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  declaration  of  American  Independence, 
the  United  States  have  made  greater  advances  in  wealth, 
population,  and  civilization,  than  in  any  period  of  three 
times  the  length,  when  under  British  control.  Their  popo* 
lation  haa  increased  eevenfold,  and  their  wealth  in  a  still 
greater  degree  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  their  inhabit- 
ants are  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  human  race ; 
and  the  benefits  derived  by  Britain  from  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  their  free  dtisens,  has  been  infinitely  greater 
than  they  could  have  been,  had  our  dominion  continued 
dndisturbed  to  this  day. 

The  ery  which  will  no  doubt  be  raised  against  the 
padfie  and  firiendly  separation  of  the  two  coontriei  Will 


Dodoubtbe  '<The  Dlamembcnnent  of  the  Eaipln  I**  iM 
the  ignofanoe  whkh  praraUs  in  this  ooimtry,  of  alatiatiei 
and  political  matters,  a  cry  is  mneh  more  eflcadDw  than 
an  argument.  Thousands  hear  the  fomer,  whUenot 
one  In  a  hvndrsd  will  listen  to  the  latter.  But  the  tretiii 
is,  that  the  ery  of  <*  Dismemberment  of  the  Emfrin  I*  like 
the  <«  Church  in  Danger  !'*  <<  NoPepery  t**  IsniaedMlely 
by  those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  system  of  eomiptlon 
and  plunder  which  has  so  long  existed.  The  ooloniee  haTS 
afforded  too  valuable  a  means  for  providing  finr  the  Noodles 
and  Doodles  of  the  aristocracy,  wlio  wers  not  prssea  table 
at  liome^  and  for  replenishing  tiiose  pones  whieb  had  been 
emptied  by  profli^icy  and  debauchery,  to  be  given  up 
widiout  a  desperate  strnggle.  If  they  be  driven  into 
rebellion  eo  much  the  better,  in  the  eyee  of  aristocrats^ 
whether  Tories  or  Whigs.  Troops  and  ships  will  be 
required  to  eoeroe  the  Osnai^n  lebels,  or  at  least  to 
make  the  attedipt ;  and  hence  there  will  be  an  Incraased 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  commissions  to  bestow 
among  the  favoured  clash  The  Lord  Charleeea  and  the 
Lord  Johns,  whose  patrimonies  have  suffered  fiom  fimls 
of  Sauier  la  eoupgf  perflmned  by  mors  expert  knaves 
than  themselves,  vrill  be  provided  for;  and  what | proves 
beneficial  to  the  ruling  classes  must,  of  oonrae,  bo  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  whole  community. 

To  console  those  who  look  at  the  separation  of  a 
colony  from  the  mother  country.  In  a  mere  pecimiary 
point  of  view,  we  have  a  ibw  remaria  to  ofibr.  Many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  a  colony  Is  to  a  state  wliat  an 
estate  is  to  a  private  individual— a  source  whence  an  In- 
come or  revenue  is  derived.  Bnt^with  the  exception^  we 
believe,  of  Jamaica,  and  one  or  two  others— none  of  tlie 
British  colonies  pays  the  expense  of  Its  own  internal 
government.  The  people  of  this  country  are  at  the  sols 
expense  of  their  naval  and  military  defSBneOi  This,  for 
the  North  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indlea^  ex- 
ceeds a  million  and  a  half  a-year.  Under  tlie  statoto  of 
1778,  no  revenue  can,  under  any  drenmstanoes,  be  mlaed 
in  these  colonies  for  the  service  of  Britain.  Bnt  thon,  it 
will  be  said,  we  have  the  monopoly  of  their  trade^  irlilch 
is  held  out  as  of  great  consequence.  The  truth  i%  hawm 
ever,  that  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain  frtmi  all 
the  North  American  colonies  in  1831,  amounted  only  to 
iei,486^  909,  and  the  exports  to  £3)074,828  In 
value,  fkom  which  one-third  mnst  be  deducted,  to 
tain  the  real  value.  In  the  above  year,  we  imported 
into  the  United  ILlngdom,  from  Lower  and  Uroer^nada, 
to  the  amount  of  £902,914,  and  exported  £1,929,088, 
both  in  official  value.  Now,  let  the  profit  on  th«  Ca- 
nadian trade  be  set  down  as  high  as  any  one  deajres  . 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppooe  that  it  ia  more 
valuable  even  to  the  merchants  engaged  in  It,  than  the 
trade  vrith  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  ooontrles— 
it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  it  bnlanee 
the  following  items  on  the  other  rtde  of  the  sheet  Pint, 
we  have,  for  the  naval  and  military  defence  of  these 
colonies,  an  annual  expense  of  iS280,000^  or  mora  than 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  exporta  and  im- 
ports. Then  we  have  a  million  expended  within  a  ahort 
period  on  tiie  fortifications  of  Quebec ;  a  million  nad  a 
half  on  canals  and  other  public  works,  £893,000  of 
which  has  been  expended  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  vrhldi 
will  be  of  service  only  when  we  are  at  war  with 
the  Americans ;  for,  during  peaces  the  St  Lawrence  alibrda 
a  much  superior  route  for  diipping.  A  new  prqjeet  haa 
lately  l>een  set  on  foot,  in  which  our  Government  have 
already  employed  lome  of  the  engineers  in  making  anr- 
veysL  We  allude  to  the  railroad  from  St  Andre«r*e  In 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy  to  Quebec,  by  means  of  which  1800 
miles  of  dangerous  navigation  in  the  St  Lawrenee,  and 
along  the  coasts  at  its  mouth  would  be  saved.  Bnt 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from,  to  make  a  railrond  of 
260  miles  P  Nowhere  bnt  from  the  overtaxed  inhnhlt- 
ants  of  Britain ;  and  a  deputation  of  the  oolonlsu  la  on 
its  way  to  this  country  to  solicit  funds  firom  our  Oorcm- 
ment  for  the  purpose.  The  Injury  we  have  sustained 
fkom  the  North  American  colonies  by  supporting  thair 
timber  trade  is  hicalculable.  By  levying  a  duty  on  Bnltlo 
timber  firom  five  to  six  times  higher  than  on  that  fkont 
our  own  colonies,  we  have  serionaly  ligursd  ow 
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iHth  tlM  whflto  Jkaiae.  ImtCMl  of  1000  Britiih  ihipt 
iMding  ftt  Memd  yaurly,  the  nnmber  hu  laiik  to  2fi0  or 
300;  and  the  trade  with  Nortray  and  Sweden  hai  almost 
diappflind*  The  landlords  present  our  taking  com  or 
ottle  from  the  statei  earnmndlnf  the  Baltic — ^the 
coloniiti^  from  taking  timber.  The  interests  of  these 
partia  must  of  course  be  protected,  while  that  of  the 
public  is  too  general  a  matter  to  be  at  all  attended  to* 
As  ve  will  not  take  com  and  timber,  the  only  things  the 
oatiow  on  the  Baltic  ha^e  to  dispoee  of,  they  hare  it  not 
in  their  power  to  take  the  cottons  and  other  manuftc* 
(and  foods  of  Britain ;  and  their  govemments,  being 
initstsd  by  the  selfish  and  ezdnsiTe  commercial  system 
of  Britsia,  are  organising  an  equally  restrictire  system 
for  the  exelnsion  of  Britiih  goods,  to  wliich  a  great 
pftrt  of  Germany  has  already  declared  its  accession, 
Eroy  one  Icnows  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  North 
Anurican  timber,  and  how  liable  it  is  to  the  dry  rot. 
Sioce  the  Custom  House  required  almost  to  be  rebuilt,  on 
uooont  of  American  timber  haying  been  used  in  its  con- 
atniction,  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  employed  in  any  pub- 
lic edifice.  Some  yaais  ago^  several  frigates  were  built, 
mder  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  some  of  them 
of  Baltic,  and  the  others  of  Canadian  iir ;  and  the  result 
waa,  that  while  the  former  lasted  eight  years,  the  latter 
did  not  lait  four.  Yet,  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
thii  had  and  dear  timber,  and  to  prevent  the  import- 
ation of  cheap  and  excellent  timber  from  the  Baltic, 
^people^of  the  United  Kingdom  are  taxed  probably 
a  siUiion  a-ysar ;  while  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
the  tnde  we  foster  at  so  great  an  expense  is  not  in^ 
jonras  to  the  colonies,  by  remoring  industry  and  capital 
ftsm  the  calttratifm  of  the  soil,  and  engaging  them  in  an 
Miployment  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
earned  on,  is  extremely  demoralising,  and  has  completely 
Ikiled  fai  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  it  was  en- 
toDraged-^dearing  the  soil  of  trees ;  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  trees  being  worth  the  cutting  for  timber. 


▲  great  evil  attending  colonies  are  the  wart  in^which 
thoy  involve  us.  We  have  seen  the  expensive  prepara* 
tions  we  are  making  in  Canada  alone,  for  war.  Most  of 
the  wars  we  were  engaged  in  last  century  arose  out  of 
colonial  questions.  The  war  which  commenced  in  1739, 
and  lasted  nine  years,  arose  from  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica insulting  our  old  colonies,  and  flrom  squabbles  about 
cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  It  added  to 
our  national  debt  twenty»nine  millions.  The  war  of 
'1756  originated  in  disputes  with  the  French,  about  cer- 
tain districts  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  lasted  seven  years^ 
and  augmented  our  debt  by  sixty  millionsi  The  war 
which  ended  in  our  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  commenced  in  1776>  and  lasted  eight 
years,  increasing  by  one  hundred  and  four  millions  our 
debt  If  to  these  sums  we  add  the  additional  taxes  raised 
to  carry  on  these  wars,  and  to  pay  the  Interest  of  the 
loans,  together  with  the  expense  of  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  during  peace,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
amount  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  whole  imports 
from  our  colonies  since  their  first  settlement  or  conquest, 
even  had  we  received  these  imports  without  payment 
either  in  goods  or  money. 

The  United  States  shew  that  it  is  by  trading  with  in- 
dependent states^  and  not  with  colonies,  that  any  real 
benefit  is  to  be  gained.  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
such  colonies  as  the  Canadas  it  is  impossible  to  obtain ; 
for,  with  -BO  wild  and  extended  a  frontier,  there  never  can 
be  any  difficulty  in  smuggling  ;  nor,  in  truth,  as  experi'» 
enee  as  well  as  argument  teach  us,  would  it  be  of  any  great 
value  to  secure  the  monopoly.  At  all  events,  in  the  state 
to  which  matters  have  been  brought  by  the  oormption 
and  misgovemment  of  the  Tories,  followed  as  it  has 
been  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  Whigs,  every  right- 
thinking  man  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Canadas  eman- 
cipated from  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  and  a 
friendly  and  pacific  separation  effected. 

W.  Tait. 
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Campbeltt  Letters  frwn  the  South.* 
Sivci  Dr  Johnson  buttoned  his  great-ooat  to  the  chin, 
leiicd  hia  immortal  oaken  stick,  and  adventured  for  the 
aiifltj  Hebrides,  no  great  literary  character  has  gone 
forth  on  luch  daring  quests  as  Mr  Campbell,  in  his  late 
expedition  to  Africa.     He  had,  indeed,  some  experience 
in  wch  matters,  and,  we  believe^  began  where  Johnson 
oM— the  starting-post  of  the  one  proving  the  goal  of 
the  other.    Lilce  Johnson,  Uks  he  uairates  his  advca- 
tnre^  and  aukea  his  epistolary  confidences  to  a  lady  $ 
Mt  <<  My  mistresB,"  nor  any  coontei)Mrt  of  the  bnxom 
Thnle,  but  to  an  anonymous  fiiir  one— probably  Mr 
GslbQm*s  eider  and  admired  daughter.  La  BeUe  New 
lfosi%,    However  this  may  be^  the  letters  themselves 
in  lirely,  playfiil,  waggish,  hilarious,  and  redolent  of  the 
jocead  epirit  of  youth,  with  just  as  much  serious  fieeling 
« a  poet  who  is  a  nan  of  the  world,  cares  to  exhibit. 
Thtf  aaay  nol  contain  a  very  remarkable  quantity  of 
tar/U  kmmledgem    So  much  the  better.    We  are  over- 
iMien  with  its  burden.     Nor  does  Mr  Campbell  profess 
to  care  much  abont  colonial  interests,  either  Engliah  or 
French.    He  is  superior  to  petty  national  jealousy,  and 
tttentive  only  to  tha  general  progress  of  dvilization  and 
hnaan  happiness.    Whatever  his  exact  object  may  have 
been,  the  diarm  of  his  letters  is  personal  narrative*    He 
hu  hcea  in  perihi  upon  the  great  deep ;  and  has  heard 
the  Lybian  lion  roar;   and  slept  sumptuously  in  an 
Arab  tent,  between  a  calf  and  a  Nanny  goat ;  and  looked 
an  the  tomb  of  Barbarossa  $  and  read  an  Blcevir  edition 
t^Lee  Africanus,  in  the  very  scenes  described ;  and  had  the 
l^uror  of  a  patriot-poet's  volunteer  body-guard,  consist- 
iag  of  all  the  martial  Poles  in  Algiers ;  and  heard  his  own 
>wset  verass  redted  there  by  sweeter  Infimt  lips:  and  aU 
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this  he  has  told  with  a  sprightly  and  charming  facility 
—ay,  and  much  more  than  this.  The  poet  brealu  out 
in  many  of  his  dsscriptions  ;  and  his  images  are  oflea 
those  of  the  finest  poetry.  Here  is  a  glowing  picture  in 
words.  Mr  CamptMdl  regrets  that  he  had  not  an  artist 
to  paint  the  <*  Grande  Place*'  of  Algiers.  He  has  done  il 
himself. 

The  ^  Grande  PhMe,**  as  I  have  told  you,  affords  tho 
only  tolerable  promenade.  Here,  at  the  market  time  of 
a  morning,  you  see  not  only  the  various  people,  but  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  displayed  in 
rich  pioturesqueness.  It  has  been  a  perfect  treat  to  me, 
for  several  days,  to  lounge  here  before  brcalifast.  How  i 
long  for  the  pencil  of  a  Flemish  painter,  to  delineate  to 
you  the  human  figures  of  all  oomplexions  and  dressefl  !— 
the  turbaned  Moor — the  Jew  with  his  sly  fiice,  and  liia 
epouse  Rebecca,  with  her  yard-long  head-dress  t>ehind 
her.  I  could  not  peas  over  the  Jew  boys  that  blacken 
shoes,  without  being  struck  by  the  nimbleness  of  their 
tongues,  and  the  comio  play  of  their  countenances.  They 
all  speak  French,  and  seem  the  happiest  creatures  on 
earth ;  excepting,  purhapa,  the  half-naked  negroes,  who 
are  ^ways  chatteriDg  and  lauglung  loudest,  in  proportion 
to  the  scantiness  of  duds  upon  their  baclcs.  1  omit  the 
Europeans,  for  they  rather  spoil  the  picture. 

Peculiariy  striking  is  the  look  of  the  Kabyles,  the 
abrofrinal  highlanders  of  Barbary,  who  have,  all  of  them, 
a  fierce  air,  and,  many  of  them,  legs  and  square  forma 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
forty-second.  Taller,  and  generally  slenderer,  are  the^ 
.  Arabs,  desoended  from  those  who  conquered  the  country 
in  the  seventh  century.  They  are  distinguishable  by 
vivid  black  eyes,  shased  like  an  almond  laid  sidewise ; 
and,  though  many  of  them  look  wretched  and  squalid,  you 
see  some  among&emwhoee  better  drapery  and  lonns,  and 
fine  Old-Testament  heads,  give  them  a  truly  patriarchal 
appeaxanoe.  1  thought  myself  looking  on  a  living  imaco 
of  antiquity,  as  1  sto^  this  morning  beside  a  n^javtio  old; 
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Arab,  whiUt  he  made  the  camels  he  had  led  into  the 
market  kneel  before  him,  to  be  unloaded  of  theb  enor- 
mon§  cargoes  of  heibe  and  finiita.  I  felt  **  m j  very  een 
enriched"  at  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  treasures  around 
me,  glowing  with  all  the  colours  of  the  nunbow-— splendid 
heaps  of  purple  grapes  in  one  pannier,  and  orant^es, 
peaches,  lemons,  and  pomegranates  in  another.  Here 
were  spread  out  in  piles  the  huge  and  golden-hued  melons 
and  pompions,  and  there  the  white  garlic,  **and  the 
scarlet  and  green  pepper-pods,'*  toffcthcr  with  the  Iwown 
melogines,  an  excellent  pot  vegetaUe,  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  resembling  a  polished  cocoa-nut. 

Mr  Campbell  finishes  by  telling  of  the  Barbary  fig,  a 
wild  fruit  which  grow«  on  the  cactus-bush ;  and  winds 
up,  touching  thus  airily  on  a  rather  ticklish  snbfect  in 
any  hands  less  dexterous. 

The  leaves  [of  the  cactus-bosh]  are  thickly  covered 
with  prickles,  which,  when  they  get  Into  animal  flesh,  are 
with  difficulty  coaxed  out  of  it.  It  is  much  used  for 
hedges  about  Algiers ;  but,  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
this  country,  my  dear  friend,  I  exhort  you  never  to  let 
your  linen  be  spread  out  on  the  cactus.  An  aOfecting 
story  is  told  of  a  Dutch  family  who  had  a  country  house 
near  this  city.  In  the  house  there  were  five  plump 
interesting  daughters,  who.  In  an  evil  hour,  gave  thenr 
garments  to  be  washed  to  an  ignorant  European  laundress. 
She  hung  them  out  to  dry  on  these  prickly  bushes,  and 
such  evils  were  entailed  on  the  lovely  wearers  of  them, 
that  they  could  neither  tit  nor  recline  with  comfort,  for  a 
week  or  two  afterwards. 

Here  is  a  charming  landsc^w,  most  poetically  painted. 
It  lay  on  the  road  to  the  English  Consurs  country- 
house. 

The  road  to  the  Ckmsnl's  house,  which  is  a  diort  league 
ttauk  town,  goes  round  those  gardens,  [the  late  Dey*s,]  up 
a  stisep  ascent,  where  the  country  presents,  at  first,  only  a 
sterile  ai)pearance ;  but,  as  you  get  farther  up,  the  villas 
increase  in  number,  and  the  vegetable  power  of  nature  in« 
ereases  with  the  height  you  attain.  The  fig  tree,  the 
orange  and  lemon  tree,  the  pomegranate,  the  olive,  and 
the  ji^ubier,  are  either  growmg  wild  or  in  orchards,  with 
little  or  no  cultivation.  The  cactus,  with  its  massy  leaves 
and  fkntastic  trunk,  raises  ramparts  around  the  fields  and 
along  the  road  sides,  while  the  anve,  a  variety  of  the  ijoe, 
shoots  up  its  branches  ten  feet  hi^,  like  the  swoids  of  a 
race  of  gponts.  Then,  at  a  certain  neigfat,  you  pass  ravines 
on  one  side,  beneath  you,  displaying  lovely  openings  into 
the  searcoast,  where  the  waves  are  wliitening  itsdistant 
rooks.  In  coming  to  one  of  these  peouliariy  beautiful,  I 
could  not  but  recul  the  Jines  of  Thomson^  ^  Castle  of  In- 
dolence"— 

'*  And  where  this  valley  winded  ofut  betow, 

The  mmmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow.'* 

I  left  my  horse  on  the  road  with  my  servant,  and  went 
down  to  traverse  thi&  ravine.  With  delight  I  heard  the 
gush  of  a  gurgling  runud,  and  followed  a  stream  almost 
worthy  of  a  Scottuh  glen,  that  was  wimpling  fVom  rock  to 
rock.  A  brown  little  singing  bird  flitted  before  me.  I 
could  see  it  only  by  glimpses ;  but  its  note,  though  short 
and  twittering,  was  sweet.  Is  it  posdble,  I  thought  to 
myself,  that  I  am  in  Africa  the  torrid !  The  a&  was 
balmy— the  banks  of  the  rivulet  were  thick  with  wild 
flowers — I  knew  not  the  names  of  most  of  them,  or  merely 
guessed  at  them,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  produc- 
tions of  our  gardens  and  hot^houses ;  but  tliis  uncertauit^ 
nowise  diminished  my  interest  in  the  charming  strangers. 
When  one  meets  with  a  smiling  beauty,  does  it  spoil  one's 
admiration  not  to  know  her  name?  I  suspect  that  it 
sometimes  enhances  it.  Oh,  but  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps, 
tliat  it  is  fkmtastic  to  compare  a  man^s  homage  to  woman 
with  his  love  of  a  flower !  True,  if  you  mean  a  strict,  nn- 
fhnciftil  comparison.  But  allow  a  little  phantasy ;  for  it 
is  an  ingre(uent  in  all  sorts  of  love.  When  wc  admire 
your  sex,  and,  most  of  all,  when  we  address  you  in  poetry, 
do  we  not  compare  you  to  every  flower  that  is  most  bcau- 
tifVil  ?  Then  wny  should  Lbc  shy  to  confess  that  my  heart 
has  a  gallantry  for  flowers?  They  make  me  dream  that  I 
am  among  graceful  and  gentle  females. 

This  was  a  day  which  1  should  never  wish  to  forget :  I 
could  not  tread  a  step,  or  look  a  yard  around  me,  without 
seeing  floral  treasures  that  were  exotic  to  an  Englishman. 
It  is  true  that  the  ivy,  the  blackberrv,  and  the  daisy, 
pleasantly  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  droj^i^d  into  ano- 
ther planet ;  yet,  altogether.  Nature  appeared  to  me  like 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  fiice :  but  it  vras  a  brightened 
ikce,  and  she  was  stiO  **  my  godofett.^* 

One  more  landfcape^the  highlands  of  Algiert^and 
we  hnTe  ione  :— 


Conceive  me  cioerone-Ing  you  in  imagination  out  of  the 

Ete  of  Babaaoon.  Leaving  that  gate  on  the  rigfat,  you  are 
1,  by  a  fine  spacious  road,  cut  on  tho  side  ofthe  hill  by 
the  orders  of  the  Duo  de  Rovigo,  and  very  creditable  to 
his  memory.  If  ascending,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  bock  be- 
low.   There  is  a  palm-tree,  that,  with  its  feathery  foliage, 

gives  an  oriental  duuactcr  to  the  scene. 

You  sec,  also,  from  this  ascent,  several  picturesque  Blara- 
boot  chapels ;  and  the  guide  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot 
which,  he  said,  was  the  tomb  of  Barbarossa.  At  the  ten 
of  the  hill,  you  get  to  the  great  road  that  leads  towanu 
Douera  and  Bouiaric.  From  this  eminence  tho  view  is 
superb ;  the  bay,  with  its  mighty  blue  scmi-oircle  fringed 
with  creamy  foam-^he  white  country-houses,  wUh  their 
orange  gardens  the  Maraboots,  intenpenedwith  hoe  and 
there  a  palm-tree— 4he  plain  below,  whae  the  vapours  of 
the  river  Arach,  as  it  discharges  itself  into  C^ie  Matifou, 
are  seen  sporting  in  the  sun;  and  the  noble  moantains 
towering  behind  the  Meti^joh.  AH  these  objects,  when  I 
looked  around  me,  filled  me  with  but  vain  re^ts  that  I 
had  not  a  pafaiter  beside  me,  some  capital  artist,  to  mark 
the  scene.  .  .  .  What  studies  would  not  Wilkie  find 
among  the  Arabs  and  Kabylea,  the  laughing  negroes  and 
merry  Jew-boys  of  the  market  plaoef  What  scope  on 
these  shores  for  the  graces  of  CaUcott  I  and  what  uMNm- 
tain  lights  and  shadows  for  the  sublimity  of  Tamer !  The 
altitude  of  these  mountaina  I  find  diffSarently  ft«i.««M^*«i ; 
but  I  love  them  too  well  to  ouarrel  about  a  few  hundred 
toises  as  to  their  stature;  but  the  height  of  them  soemcd  to 
me  to  be  twice  the  height  <^  Ben  Nevis.  They  bave  so 
asijcct  peculiariy  bold.  Stretching,  in  a  long  sween,  with 
visibly  deep  indentations  and  ravines — ^with  dilb  tAat  axe 
purpled,  and  masses  of  predpioes  that  are  braoaed  by  the 
sun — ^they  strike  tho  fbiicy-4f  one  may  conmre  mooiH 
tains  to  men— as  soldier-featured  beings  that  old  deiaiMa 
to  invasion.  And  full  sure  among  these  paaaea,  the 
Kabyles  have  taught  both  the  Turks  and  noach  Umi 
Freedom  is  a  mountain  nymph.  But  the  narfnt  to  this 
landscape  is  too  fibtiguing  for  a  pedestrian  exouzston  ;  and 
at  noon  it  is  apt.to  be  too  sunny  for  a  ride.  You  ahoidd  go 
out  thither  on  horseback  when  the  crier  fh>m  the  minaret 
18  chanting  to  matin  prayers,  and  when  the  caanoiK  la  t^ 
harbour  announces  oaybreak ;  while  the  jackall  and  the 
hyena  are  skulking  home  through  the  dewy  nopals  ;  and 
whilst  the  day-Ii^t  is  Mushbig  hi  Heaven,  like  the  1i&> 
Mood  returning  to  a  lovely  countenance. 

This  it  worthy  of  the  poet  who  has  told  ns  of  tbe  «fal. 
mom.    In  anodier  situation,  on  the  Algerine  coavt,  at 
'  Bomia,  he  exdaima— 

Such 
scenery, 
conception 

my  native  land,  I  declare  to  you  that  1  fdt  as  if  I  had 
never  before  seen  the  ftdl  {^ory  of  mountidn  scenery.  The 
African  hiehlands'spring  up  to  the  sight  not  only  vith  a 
sterner  boldness  than  our  own,  but  they  borrow  ooiouiv 
from  the  sun  unknown  to  our  dimate,  aud  they  aie 
marked  in  clouds  of  richer  dye.  Thefiuthcst^flTsom- 
mits  appeared  in  their  snow,  like  the  turbans  of  g^antio 
Moors,  whilst  the  nearer  masses  glared  in  ezimaoii  ^yl 
gold  under  the  light  of  morning. 

>  We  should  like  to  give  the  Moorish  dinner  of  Ben  Omar 
which  Mr  Campbell  describes  with  inimitable  t^tt,  or  hia 
account  of  the  Jews,  not  forgetting  the  Jewesses  ;  but 
this  little  picture  or  poem,  for  it  is  either  at  plcasoiv, 
will  better  suit  our  limits.  At  Bona,  the  traTdler  waa 
wandering  among  ruins— Roman,  and  Roman  Catholic—. 
Among  th^  ruins,  is  Rhewn  the  gable  of  a  hig^  boildii^ 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  convent  of  St  Aiwustine  ; 
some  lofty  trees  overshade  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
saint's  abode.  Undefinable  but  solemn  feelings  csme  ores 
me  as  I  trod  the  ground.  We  pursued  our  way  beyond 
the  ruins  along  the  eastern  road,  and  came  up  with  an 
Arab  fhmily,  vniose  habitation  was  an  old  ruinous  house 
on  the  road  side.  The  father  of  the  fiimily  was  tendu^ 
some  cattle  in  the  ac|{aoent  field ;  and  the  mother,  a  very 
good-looking  woman,  with  the  relics  of  true  Axahiaa 
beauty,  was  weaving  a  web  of  woollen  eloth  on  tho  grass, 
near  their  liabitation.  The  simplicity  of  her  weavinf  waa 
worthy  ofthe  first  age  of  the  world  ;  instead  of  a  shuttle, 
she  employed  a  needle,  which  carried  the  woof  along  tho 
threads  of  the  warp  that  were  stretched  along  the  ground. 
She  had  a  rude  sort  of  reed,  throtigh  which  the  threads  of 
the  warp  were  run;  and  by  drawing  in  this  reed,  dio  bound 
the  woof  and  warp  together.  How  pleaahig  is  hnmaa 
art  in  all  its  stages,  fkom  simplicity  to  perfection  1  WHh 
full  recollections  in  my  mhid  of  tlie  wooderfbl  power* 
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loom  which  I  had  ■Mil  at  OUtfow,  I  could  rtill  look 
vith  intemt  on  the  work  of  this  poor  female  artiaaii. 
Hertwo  little  Mnuand.a  dani^hter  were  beeideher;  aU 
thfee  strack  mm  as  being  remarkably  beantiftil.  I  made 
BrowD,  vho  underrtanda  Arafaio,  pat  wmie  qacrtiona  to 
her,  and  the  answered  them,  withoat  intemiptSng  her 
work,  as  graoeAiUy  and  eanly  aa  if  the  had  been  receiving 
lu  in  a  drawing-room.  **  Uow  old,*^  I  aaked,  ^  ia  this 
tweet  liUle  girl  ?"  (She  seemed  to  be  about  ei{^t  years 
old.)  **  I  cannot  teu  yoo,^  sheanswered ;  ^  she  was  bom 
mne  loounerB  and  winters  before  the  French  camie.'* 
*'  Do  you  remember,  then,  how  manv  sammers  and  win- 
ten  have  gone  by  since  the  birth  of  either  of  yonr  sons  ?** 
**•  No,  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  bnt  I  was  married  not  long  after 
there  was  a  great  battle  in  this  ndgfaboorhood,  and  when 
many  heida  were  carried  about  on  poles.**  In  ISact,  these 
Anbs  take  no  note  of  time,  and  have  neither  docks  nor 
nipiteri ;  yet  they  are  the  desoendanta  of  the  people 
who  tanght  us  algebra ! 

The  following  ia  a  ipteimen  of  Mr  CampbeU*s  knack 
at  hitting  off  a  trifle.  It  succeeds  a  poetical  and  paaion- 
ate  fit  of  wild-flower  worriiip-— 

Although  meat,  fish,  and  fruits  aro  twice  as  cheap  here 
aa  at  Algiers,  I  suspect  our  entertainers  can  make  but 
little  profit  by  their  ooarders ;  indeed^  the  landlady  told 
toe  so  the  other  day.  When  remaining  last  of  the  com- 
pany, 1  complimented  her  on  her  cmatae,  and  the  gastro- 
Bomic  powers  of  her  guests,  I  found  that  I  had  touched  the 
t«iidcrest  chord  of  her  heart.  **  Alas,  sir,**  said  she,  with 
a  voice  of  grief,  **  if  they  would  all  eat  as  you  do,  like  a  man 
of  eoQscience,  of  a  (ush  or  two,  we  could  live  by  our 
tadc ;  bat  the  ravens ! — ^the  ogres  ! — oh,  their  maws  will 
bo  the  rain  of  us  !**  And  she  wiped  the  tears  with  her 
apron.  **■  I  always  tell  my  hnsbcmd  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  take  pains  with  our  cookery ;  for  the  nicer  we  cook, 
tho  more  amnercifhlly  they  devour.**  And  I  believed 
her;  for  I  had  remariced  a  bluff  major  bag  for  his  own 
tftfe  aa  csiafrf  the  flesh  of  a  fowl,  with  ham  to  match — ^' 
t«rides  reducing  the  height  of  a  pyramid  of  cutlets  by 
half  afoot.  ....  Apropos  to  omelets,  I  dined  off  a 
wry  nioo  and  savoury  one,  made  of  an  ostr{ch*8  egg,  the 
day  after  1  came  to  Orao.  It  was  at  the  table  of  Gencnul 
Trad,  The  men,  excepting  a  Spanish  priest  and  myself, 
were  all  militarv.  Mio  Padre,  the  priest,  is  a  friend  of 
llina,aad  a  b<dd  Constitutionalist.  He  says  it  is  all  non- 
nnae  to  talk  of  tho  Catholic  religion  being  adverse  to 
liberty,  and  Ikvourable  to  tho  divine  right  of  kings  and 
emperors,  for  it  has  dethroned  more  kings  and  emperors 
fhaa  ever  Protestantism  did  ;  and  that  Catholicism  is 
Rataally  allied  with  Republicanism.  I  was  so  busy  ]pnth 
the  ostrioh  omelet,  ana  he  reminded  mo  so  much  of 
])ai&e]  0*ConneII,  that  I  could  not  even  grunt  a  contra- 
dirtion.  There  were  somo  very  pretty  women  of  the 
party.  One  of  them  told  me  that  she  had  once  ate  a  bit 
of  fionii  flesh,  and  that  it  tasted  like  very  good  veal ;  she 
had  also  once  half-dined,  she  said,  off  a  roasted  jackall, 
and  talien  a  large  slice,  which  was  very  like  venison,  and 
more  naToury  than  mutton.  Was  this  a  vulgar  eccentric 
vnnan  ?  No,  I  assure  you,  quite  the  reverse  on  all  other 
pointa  of  eonverBation--4ldicatcaad  lady -like. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Mr  CampbelPs  easy 
sad  lively  epistlea.  We  leave  whatever  they  contain  of 
the  uHdy  the  statistical  and  speculatl^  to  the  researches 
sf  the  reader. 

WWcU's  Sketches  of  Canada  an$  Nero  York. 

Mr  Wilkie  is  ft  gallant  yeoman  of  East  I^thian,  who, 
is  the  qirtng  of  1824,  Oiis  book  says,  but  it  must  be  a 
miiprint  for  1834|)  left  nis  home  to  look  about  him,  and 
ipy  the  fertility  and  capabilities  of  the  United  States  to  a 
Scottiah  agriculturist  Such  we  at  least  apprehend  was  his 
object,  for  he  scarcely  lets  us  into  the  secret;  and  he  is,  from 
fint  to  last,  so  nproariously  merry,  and  so  incorrigible  a 
joker,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  to  make  of  him. 
What  demon  has  possessed  Mr  Wilkie  to  set  up  for  a  wit, 
oat  ef  the  proper  localities  of  the  fiarmers*  dinner  clubs  of 
bis  native  county  ?  No  good  could  come  of  it.  We  are 
tbe  more  earnest  upon  this  point,  as  men  whose  talk  is 
only  of  cvoppinf  ,  and  draining,  and  liming,  and  beaves, 
ttd  marlcetsy  and  the  price  of  land  and  labour,  will  be 
apt  to  meet  with  a  serious  disappointment,  when,  instead 
9i9oUd  information,  conveyed  in  plain,  direct  terms,  they 
<^]y  meet  with  the  caprioles  and  curveltings  of  this 
^^■trepenras  hmnmirist,  or  with  endless  grandiloquent 
d^eriptioBs,  which  could  almost  make  us  take  our  oath, 
vithoat  euminalian,  that  there  must  hava  been  a  circu- 


lating library  of  romancaa  established^either^at^Haddlng.. 
ton  or  Dunbar  for  many  years  back.  He  puns,  tool 
We  could  not  have  imagined  it.  We  were  not  prepared 
for  it ;  and  having  made  up^our*minds  beforehand  that 
Mr  Wilkie's  book  shduld  be  a  plain,  sensible  guide  or 
pioneer  to  agricultural  emigrants^  chokefnl  of  focts^  wa 
may  have  been  too  prone  to  revenge  the  balking  of  our 
wondrous  sagacity  upon  our  author,  whom,  on  a  second 
perusal,  and  taking  him  on  his  own  terms^  we  found  an 
entertaining  and  enlivening  travelling  companion,  whose 
wit,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  never  fails  in  that 
flrst  ingredient,  good-nature.  The  most  new  and  agree, 
able  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  author*s  sojourn  in  the 
bush,  short  as  it  was.  Here  is  a  day  in  the  Canadian  back* 
woods: — 

^  At  present  I  am  seated  in  a  log-hut  of  no  lordly  dimen- 
}  sions.  It  contains  three  apartments — I  can  reach  my 
hand  to  the  ceiling  as  I  sit— three  paces  brings  me  to  the 
middle  of  my  sleeping  chamber,  and  three  more  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  would  plaoe  me  in  the  eentro 
<^  the  kitchen.  The  riew  I  have  flrom  the  window,  is  in 
unison  with  the  diminutive  dwelling.  To  the  south  and 
east,  we  have  a  half  mile  of  elbow  room;  to  the  west, 
about  a  hundred  yards,  and  on  the  north,  within  forty 
3rards  of  me,  is  the  public  way,  displaying  a  specimen  of 
genuine  corduroy  that  might  well  dmw  a  shriek  of  horror 
from  the  slipshod  spirit  of  Macadam ! 

*^  C.  left  this  some  moraings  ago  for  Illinois.  F.  and  I 
convoyed  him  on  his  way  through  tho  woods  for  several 
miles,  and  wishing  him  all  safety  to  hia  destination, 
parted,  turned  back,  and  hero  am  I  now  with  not  one  of 
all  these  in  whoso  company  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to 
exchange  a  thought  or  a  wonl  with.  And  during  such  a 
time  as  the  present  moment,  when  P.  is  away  in  tho 
woods  alter  his  own  fiuming  oonocms,  I  feel  solitary 
enough.  There  is,  I  believe,  not  a  soul  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  me ;  and  what  is  there  to  compensate  for  the  want  ? 
Nothing  liring  at  least.  There  is  even  no  approach  to 
what  one  might  style  an  animated  landscape,  unless  fancy 
could  endow,  with  a  fictitious  life,  all  those  mangled 
stumps  that  stud  the  clearance,  fiut,  to  me,  these  rather 
add  to,  instead  of  breaking  in  on  the  tameness  of  the 
limited  prospect. 

**  On  Thursday  last,  I  was  engaged  in  performing  a  very 
tough  day*s  work.  An  intimation  was  sent  to  F.,  that  a 
Chopping  ^ee  was  to  take  place  on  the  ground  of  Mr  Webb, 
a  neighbouring  farmer.  The  poor  man  had  employed  a 
Canadian  to  clear  a  certain  space  of  wood,  but  he  un- 
luckily paid  him  beforehand,  and  soon  had  tho  misfortune 
to  discover  that  gratitude  was  not  one  of  the  chopper^s* 
virtuefl;ffor  hejmarched|  off— shouldering  his  hatchet.— 
and  leaving  ten  acres,  the  stipulated  clearance,  groaning 
under  their  original  burden. 

"  Haring  supjplied  ourselves  with  tho  needful  chopping 
axes,  we  set  off  after  breakfast,  which  will  generally  be 
found  a  good  ally  in  the  performance  of  a  hard  day's  work. 
Wc  left  our  coats  behina,  the  glass  indicating  a  good  many 
degrees  of  heat  above  the  comfortable  point.  We  azrived 
in  about  an  hour  at  the  field  of  action,  and  met  fifteen  of 
the  backwood  gentry ;  and  I  am  sure  you  could  not  pro- 
ducoso  large  a  group  from  the  inhabitants  of  East  Lothian, 
displaying  such  an  overweening  quantum  of  wild  reckless- 
ness, combined,  as  I  thought,  with  an  abundant  portion  of 
underhand  cunning.  This  was  not,  however  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  niral  population,  but  consisted  mostly  of  men 
who  employ  themselves  clearing  the  woods,  or  turning. 
their  hands  to  anything  that  promises  a  good  day's  feed- 
ing, accompanied  with  a  fair  allowance  of  grog. 

^  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  we  found  this  ohoice 
selection  of  mortals  in  their  element ;  and,  as  a  novelty,  1 
did  not  regret  joining  the  ploy.  We  soon  commenced  a 
war  of  extermination  against  some  of  the  loftiest  trees 
the  worid  can  produce,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  might  have 
mourned  over  many  a  fallen  monarch  ot  the  wood. 

**  I  accomplished,  out-and-out,  the  severest  day's  work 
I  ever  set  my  hands  to ;  and,  to  cheer  my  sinking  strength, 
I  was-  frequently  complimented  by  my  squatter  friends 
upon  my  dexterity  in  usinp  the  chopping-axe.  I  waa 
even  daring  enough  to  challenge  one  of  them  to  sinf^e 
combat ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  might  suggest  a  decisive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bloodless  method  of  terminating 
encounters  of  a  more  honourable  nature. '  My  opponent 
and  I  proceeded  thus :— We  selected  a  tree  of  fiab  dimoi- 
rions,  haring  a  perpendicular  stem,  and  standing  free  of 
,  others.    We  placed  cursives  on  oaoh  side,  hatchet  in^ 
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^snd,  ready  to  attack  our  victim  on  a  signal  being  given. 
The  on«  towards  whom  the  tree  fell  waa  declared  the  vio- 
tor,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  cut  most  have  been  the 
deepest,  and,  like  conscientious  folks,  trees  seem  generally 
to  lean  to  the  weaker  side.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
floor  my  opponent,  or  at  least  the  tree,  in  this  my  first 
trial  of  strengtii ;  but  the  various  professors  of  the  noble 
art  who  were  looking  on,  did  not  yield  the  ftill  share  of 
approbation  which,  in  my  vanity,  I  conceived  my  due— 
my  sapple  form,  long  aims,  and  long  legs,  were,  in  thehr 
turn,  lugged  in  for  a  part  of  the  honour.  In  this  manner, 
the  worthies  managed  very  snocessftilly  to  fritter  away  all 
the  laurels  that  I  might  have  plumed  myself  upon.  My 
feathers  were,  therefore,  up ;  and,  although  light  was  be- 
ginning to  fail,  I  signified  m^  wish  to  enter  the  lists  anew. 
Mt  knight  of  the  chopper  immediately  started  from  the 
side  of  the  grog-can,  where  he  had  been  ^comfortably 
■eated,  engaged  in  discussing  the  contents!  I  likewise 
took  a  little  before  engaging,  and,  although  it  tasted  well 
enough  under  our  parched  and  worn-out  ciroumstanoea, 
1  am  convinced  I  never  before  or  since  tasted  such  a  hanh 
and  even  abominable  beverage.  It  was  composed  of  the 
worst  description  of  Canadian  spirits,  and  lukewarm 
water,  brougnt  from  the  muddy  creeks  in  the  wood-* 
smelling  and  tasting  of  the  decayed  vegetation  with  which 
it  was  impregnated— 410  well  being  within  many  mUes  of 
US.  A  tree  was  agwn  selected,  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions, however,  than  onr  first,  and  again  we  fell  to.  But, 
in  this  instance,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  were  both 
cheated  of  victo^ :  fos  the  tree,  having  a  perverse  inclina- 
tion of  its  own,  fell  halfway  between  us,  seemingly  deter^ 
mined  neither  to  add  to  nor  rob  me  of  my  former  triumph. 
**  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  levelled  to  the  ground 
many  a  tree  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  noUe 
woods  of  Tyningham  or  Yester,  or  to  those  hraet 

«*  Wbore  SslUml  osk  and  Hnmbte'S  pins 
Frisfs  the  mde  banks  of  pdM  J  l>ns." 

The  oaks  of  this  district  are  the  iinest  I  have  seen ;  but 
this  only  forms  an  additional  motive  for  their  destruction. 
They  escape  the  fire,  but  undergo  the  inglorious  fete  of 
being  manufectured  into  barrel  staTcs. 

**  The  grog  I  have  already  mentioned  was  our  only  drink 
during  the  day,  and,  uncouth  as  it  was,  the  capacious  can 
was  many  times  emptied,  renlenished,  and  emptied  agaui, 
before  we  stmck  work.  Tnus  passed  the  play — ^which 
lasted  till  about  sunset— «nd  then  came  an  afterpiece, 
which  most  certainly  was  oonsideTed  quite  in  season  by 
the  drnMAttt  penotuB  engaged.  Instead  of  shifting  the 
scenes,  the  actors  shifted  their  quarters,  by  adjourning  to 
the  log-hut  of  Mr  Webb,  whose  provident  dame  had 
busied  nerself  to  some  purpose. 

**The  festal  board  (composed  of  everything  the  house 
afforded  in  the  shape  of  tables,  clubbed  together)  waa 
cr^iking,  if  not  actually  groaning  under  its  substantial 
load  of  eatables  and  drinkables.  No  ceremony  was  either 
thought  of  or  requisite ;  we  planted  ounelves  round,  after 
the  true  take-what-you-have-and-you-won^want  fashion. 

^  The  soul  and  body  of  our  feast  was  pork,  tortured 
into  every  description  of  dish,  from  the  complicated  con- 
cealment of  a  pie,  to  the  unaspiring  rotundity  of  an  humble 
ham;  and  its  rimple  hand-maiden,  the  potato,  was,  in 
some  of  the  platters,  presented  to  us,  so  buttered,  toasted, 
and  shaped,  that  even  the  shrewd  wit  of  an  Irishnum 
might  have  been  taken  aback,  and  rendered  unable  to 
discover  the  presence  of  his  beloved  root.  To  give  you 
aome  idea  of^  the  style  of  this  bush  feast — a  huge  cast- 
metal  goblet  was  handed  round  the  table,  filled  witli  pota- 
toes, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  preferred  them,  boiled, 
and  clothed  in  the  primitive  covering  of  their  own  jackets. 

^  But  I  have  yet  to  tell  how  we  got  aooommodftted  with 
seats ^  foryou  can  hardly  suppose  our  hostess  possessed 
chairs  suiroient  for  a  companv  that  filled  her  tiouse  to 
overflowing.  At  the  head  of  the  board  sat  our  landlord, 
on  a  bag  of  wool,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  two 
of  his  friendL  oecupyinfj^  chairs,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
sum  total  in  nis  possession.  Down  the  right  side  of  the 
board,  ran  a  rough-hewn  plank,  supported  at  each  end  by 
Asaok  half  filled  with  oom;  and  the  opposition  bench  was 
a  broken  ladder,  with  similar  supports,  and  forming,  you 
may  well  imagine,  no  very  comfortable  resting-place.  At 
the  foot  of  the  table,  opposite  the  gentleman  on  the  wool- 
aaok,  stood  a  huge  chest ;  but  whethor  oontaimng  napery 
or  com,  I  never  disooveredr-Mrhaps  there  were  both,  for 
there  was  not  a  fellow  to  it  m  the  house. 

**  Mom  noise  was  made  during  the  process  of  feeding 
than  there  would  have  h^^n  heard  at  fifty  iaUea  ^kotu  in 
New  YoriL  When  we  had  sot  this  part  of  onr  festival 
«i«r»  the  aim  had  Uluwiaafiaiahad  his  couiae  abofvelHtazd, 


and  candles  appeared  to  be  UflUy  requisite  to  aadSat  us  in 
discussing  wfaM  ndgfat  be  eaUed  the  seiiDiiB  boflneaa  of  the 
efening.  By  the  l^t  of  the  fire,  I  made  m  anrpey  ef  the 
apartnient;  bat  was  viable  to  disoofct  anything  in  the 
shape  of  •  candle  or  candlestick ;  and  this  led  me  to  «ip- 
poae  that  oar  fbtore  proeeedingB  woold  be  little  b^tcr 
than  fighting  in  thediriL  And,  periiHM,  this  mig^t  hap- 
pen hi  a  too  literal  sense ;  for  I  coold  see  that  these  were 
several  hot  tempers  among  us ;  and,  when  these  are  in  the 
company  of  hot  spirits,  the  odds  are  generally  in  fiavoor  of 
a  blow-up.  Part  of  my  oai\)ectaies  were,  howover,  aocn 
set  at  rest;  for  the  dame  brooghtfiorth,  from  aome  myate- 
rious  comer,  a  halMoaen  good  sabstantial  taDow  oandlea  ; 
and,  as  ahe  lighted  then— with  hMipy  hivention  and  dex- 
terity—popped their  nether  enda  into  the  bottlea  that  bad 
been  convinuentiy  emptied  daring  dinner. 

A  jolly  can  of  poneh  waa  brewed,  and  tha  mirtk  and 
inn  grew  fest  and  fariooa.  Mr  Wilkia  and  his  frioDd 
stole  away  before  the  last  act. 

Cholera  was  raging  while  Mr  ^Hlkie  waa  in  (^Hiaia ; 
and  he  retired  from  Toronto  to  llie  new  aettlcaimt  of  a 
friend,  with  a  party  to  which  he  and  another  geirtleman 
acted  as  mxin^-ooufMri— 

To  take  possession  of  the  country  quarten,  and  put 
evervtiung  to  rights,  as  fer  as  our  poor  male  maoagonent 
would  go,  and  ng  out  Uie  domicile  for  the  reception  of  the 
female  comers.  Wo  set  out  on  a  delightfiil  aftomoon, 
just  as  the  excessive  heat  was  on  the  wane,  and  when  the 
animal  spirits  are  in  consequence  on  the  rise.  Our  yehicle 
was  provided  with  supplies  for  a  few  days,  such  as  a  tea- 
pot, and  requisites  for  the  preparation  of  a  oomf(Ht«ble 
cup  of  tea-^  couple  of  tin  jugs,  (the  lady  wisely  judging 
that,  in  our  hands,  they  would  stand  a  better  obaDee  than 
more  fiuhionable  ware,J  a  loaf  of  bread— -apoooa  and 
knives.  For  other  needfuls  we  had  to  trust  to  the  storeB 
of  a  wayside  tavern,  in  the  same  clearance  witfi .  our 
friend^s  farm. 

We  passed,  in  our  journey,  through  rather  a  varied  and 
pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Our  first  staee  waa  beneath 
the  shade  of  large  pines,  that  cover  a  sandy  plain  many- 
miles  in  extent ,  we  then  got  into  a  better  country,  with 
goodly  clearances  at  intervals,  and  at  no  part  were  w«  long 
with  the  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  way. 

We  crossed  the  river  Humber,  a  clearer  running  atream 
at  this  part  than  any  other  of  the  district.  There  is  here 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Tobococke — most  of  the  houses 
with  independent  stations  of  their  own,  such  as  the  fancy 
of  the  proprietors  had  chosen  to  stick  them  on.  Some 
were  on  the  crests  of  rising  sand^  knolls,  some  buried  in 
little  hollows ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bcidite,  by 
the  wayside,  in  more  orthodox  and  old  country  fiaahion, 
some  cottages  were  placed  in  a  continuous  row.  A  dimi- 
nutive piazza  in  front,  covered  over  and  under  wilh  wild 
vines,  and  other  elegant  creeping  plants,  gave  a  east  of 
domestic  el^^anoe  to  the  dwellings ;  and,  more  lovely  atiH, 
we  observed  several  blooming  cheeks  and  blue  oyea  'watch- 
ing us  from  the  half-buried  lattices,  as  we  jogged  past  in  our 
primitive  cquipag».  We  had  our  vidssitucfes  too,  ^^i^ai^- 
gous  to  storm  and  calm*  The  one  in  the  slume  of  patchea 
of  corduroy,  over  which  we  were  tossed  and  tnnmled  in 
gallant  style ;  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  long  trmoks  of 
sandy  road,  through  ^hich  the  waggon  wheda  bad  to 
squeeze  their  way,  like  a  vessel  moving  along  at  half  a 
knot  in  the  hour. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  became  aooordingly  chilly 
when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  last  stage,  and,  aa  the 
wisest  this^  we  could  do  in  our  olrcumstuicea,  wre  has- 
tened to  inquire  about  our  accommodation.  There  was 
neither  chair,  tabic,  nor  almost  any  other  piece  oT  IVimi> 
turc  in  the  house ;  but  we  found  a  fire  lighted  in  the  gar- 
den, beside  which  sat  a  couple  of  wonuncn,  who  wrre 
employed  in  finishing  the  house  we  were  about  to  inhabit. 

They  made  themselves  as  comfortable  aa  poaaible  with 
a  tea.pot  of  Scotch  toddy,  for  which  they  prudently 
materials;  and  next  morning,  after  a  Heouaek  «rii 
doors,  if  that  be  not  a  bull,  set  about  repairing  the 
iion. 

-  Half  the  windows  were  onglazed.  half  the  doora  unhung, 
and  the  house,  in  short,  only  half  finished.  It  waa  a  teune 
one,  consisting  of  two  stories  and  an  attic ;  and  altogether 
the  mansion-house,  with  reference  to  the  other  habltnticnaa 
in  the  township. 

Hammers,  sawa,  and  aweeptatg-bioona  w«e  kept  fa  ftiU 
operation,  end  we  ooon  got  the  whole  In  fitting  tilBi  to 
reeeive  the  lady  and  hm  fiunily.    With  the  oaual 
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dciMe  of  Um  Mtmz.  ftwaggon,  stowed  three  tiniM  its  own 
bekht,  broqriit  up  the  rear,  oa  the  day  of  Uieir  arrival ; 
tod,  before  oark,  we  rigged  out  aereral  beda,  oooking  ap- 
pintiu,  and  many  other  needflila  and  neoeaniies,  named 
and  Dondeeeript. 

We  were  pleaaed  to  find  that  our  party  waa  not  alone 
in  the  wildemeea.  There  were  sereral  habitations  strag- 
dcd  np  and  down  the  clearance,  like  so  many  wooden 
boxes  tossed  at  random  over  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
wood.  It  was,  too,  a  **  handsome  clearance,**  being  about 
thxee  miles  in  one  dfareetion,  and  half  that  distance  in  an- 
other ;  but,  from  the  great  height  of  the  boundary  trees,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  nearly  of  snob  extent.  A  smithli 
foige  stood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  next  it  a 
hdsH  tavera,  in  which  there  were  sometimes  glorious 
carousals,  when  a  wet  day  drove  the  people  from  their 
outdoor  labours.  This  oetawioned  it  receiving,  from  one 
of  <rar  party,  the  appropriate  cognomen  of  **  little  Hel- 

Tboss  oompoaing  our  party  employed  themselves  in  the 
vajB  that  beat  raited  ttiefr  pleasure  and  oonvenienoA. 
Serwal  who  had  got  a  knowleoge  of  meohanios  were  soon 
over  head  and  ears  in  work.  Shelvmg,  benohea,  tablea, 
he  were  the  fruits  of  our  industry ;  andwe  even  maniupcd, 
▼ith  two  dav's  labour,  to  provide  the  lady  with  the  there 
anhesrd-of  luxury  of  a  sofa.  It  was  rude  enough,  but 
aich  refinement  aa  it  displayed  had  never,  till  then,  ap- 
peared within  the  woody  precincts  of  the  township.  When 
ve  miitted  the  country  some  time  afterwards,  the  squire 
of  the  district  prayed  that  we  would  allow  him  to  retain 
the  envied  eouoti,  which  waa  willingly  granted.  And  there 
ii  h^  doubt,  tluit,  at  this  very  moment,  the  youthftil 
offifcing  of  his  honour,  aa  they  cluster  thomsehrea  on  our 
tnoflcendent  handiwork,  recollect  the  strsngers,  and  con- 
tiime  to  speeulate  over  tne  silent  witness  of  their  wonder^ 
MOaSL 

Althoo^  we  were  often  without  a  ready  supply  of  beef 
or  mnttoE^  there  was  no  lack  of  the  grunting  gentry  hi  the 
desnnce.  One  old  man,  from  Wales,  named  Davis,  pos- 
sessed six  fine  ftunilies,  each  oonaistfaig  of  a  mother  and 
tweKe  pigs.  The  house  door  was  seldom  left  five  minutes 
•jsr,  ere  we  received  a  free  and  easy  visit  firom  some  half 
aoien  of  our  squeaking  neighbours ;  but  this  was  quite 
ezcossbfe  in  than,  poor  thii^a,  for  they  only  followed  the 
surnple  of  their  masters,  whose  unbidden  visits  were 
often  more  untimely  stiU.  A  mere  word  to  the  dog  wns 
nffident  to  rid  ua  of  the  forward  piglings,  but  it  was  no 
tuj  task,  we  found,  to  keep  clear  of  the  presence  of  our 
tvo-Ie«ed  intruders ;  a  hrosA  hint  did  not  eeem  to  be  a 
fgore  d^  speech  made  use  of  or  understood  in  their  con- 
Tcmtionsl  intercourse. 

Harvest  was  now  approaching,  and  we  had  a  slight  share 
of  it  A  field  of  peas  behind  the  house  ripened,  and  all 
the  efieetive  vreapons  in  the  district  were  mustered  to  cut 
it  down ;  they  oonalsted  of  a  scythe,  which  the  only  ser- 
vant on  the  fiurm  made  use  id,  and  several  hedge-bills,  (at 
least  Bome  would  have  so  named  than  at  home,)  which 
hiiaid-de-camps  assisted  him  with  to  the  best  of  their  abUi- 
tieiL  It  vras  truly  a  rou^i  job  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
dajs  ve  finished  it  by  forming  the  whole  crop  into  a  good 
ued  stack  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  rest  of  (he 
(ieared  part  of  the  fkrm.  containing  about  sixty  acres,  was 
laid  down  in  graaa,  ana  we  were  thankftd ;  for  whatever 
it  mi{^t  be  to  the  akin-dried  natives,  field  work  at  this 
KBson  was  a  roasting  bnahiess  to  us.  The  thermometer 
vas  genenOy  at  80*"  by  nine  o*elodk  a.v^  and,  at  a  little 
past  noon,  as  high  as  90<>  and  96*". 

Whiie  laying  here,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effeots  of  a  sudden  hurricane  in  the  woods,  one  after- 
noon whUe  several  of  us  were  in  the  garden,  from  which 
ve  had,  now  and  then,  to  run  to  the  house  for  a  little  le- 
iptte  flrom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tlie  thermometer  stood 
aooot  90*  in  the  shade,  and  we  felt  as  if  breathing  the 
heated  sfarof  a  ft]maoe,rornot  a  single  breath  of  air  fiuined 
the  wood-bound  deazanoe.  We  were,  hi  ftust,  aa  if  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  tub,  the  trees  around  farming 
^  nprigfat  atsvea. 

Ahont  two  oHdok  we  were  startled  by  aatrange,  unde- 
nnaUe  noise,  which  every  moment  became  louder  and 
l^dec,  and  sounded  like  the  sea  swelling  in  the  distance, 
v^e  were  unable  to  divine  the  cause,  but  kept  our  eyea 
fixed  along  the  road  to  the  north-west,  from  whence  the 
distubanee  seemed  to  proceed ;  and  we  soon  obacrved  the 
^Inte  dost  riafatt  in  VMt  volumes,  over  the  tops  of  the 
tiws,  aoooomanbd  with  several  cracking  and  booming 
nnmda,  wlnen  we  allerwarda  discovered  arose  from  trees 
unt  were  prostrated  by  the  violenoe  of  the  wind.  Little 
BKire  than  two  mfamtea  brought  the  hurricane,  in  all  its 


violenoe,  across  our  clearance,  whirling  aloft  everything  in 
its  way  which  was  of  a  light  or  mov^le  dsscription.  It 
appeared  for  a  second  or  two  as  violent  as  an  explosion  <d 
fire-damp  in  a  coal-mine,  and  as  soon  over ;  but  ^left  most 
unequivocal  effects  behind.  The  close  and  tultxy  heat  was 
gone,  and  hi  its  stead  we  ei^joyed  a  most  refreshing^  though 
H  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  coolness.  We  nad  been 
moving  languidly  about  without  either  coats  or  vests,  and 
with  our  necks  exposed  to  the  air;  but  in  five  minutes  our 
teeth  and  limbs  were  shivering  and  chilled,  and  we  haa- 
tened  in  to  get  covering  from  we  cold. 

There  was  little  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  sport ;  we  saw 
no  feathered  game,  save  now  and  then  a  hawk  hovering 
over  the  trees  at  a  very  circumspect  and  Miuhootable  dis- 
tance ;  and  black  squirrels  were  aU  we  saw  of  the  four- 
footed  sort.  One  day,  indeed,  we  got  notice  that  a  bear 
had  been  heard  in  an  oat-field  a^oining,  and  we  were  per- 
suaded to  set  off  in  a  body,  to  take  the  maraudhig  brute 
by  storm. 

The  bear  escaped  them.  It  is  dear  that  Mr  Wilkie  was 
not  enamoured  of  Canada  v^ 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  settlers  pass— as  fitf  as 
we  are  able  to  judge— «  busy  enough  life,  considering  the 
climate,  Iks.,  which  they  must  submit  to.  Theyhave 
little  in  the  sluipe  of  comfort,  and  nothing  at  all  of  luxury. 
Many  of  the  locations  around  us  appeared  to  be  as  old  as 
any  in  the  province,  and  had  not  the  raw  look  of  many 
others  we  visited.  But  still  there  were  few  of  those  indi- 
cations that  speak  of  a  valued  home,  and  whisper  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  that  he  k  amongst  those  who 
are  surrounded  with  domestic  comfort  and  happiness. 
There  is  none  of  those  decorations,  in  and  out  of  the 
woodhmd  cots,  that  mark  the  hand  of  peaceful  content- 
ment, and  which  resemble  the  thousand  nameless  atten- 
tions that  shew  the  love  one  bears  to  the  partner  of  his 
choice.  We  saw  only  a  scanty  portion  of  finiit  trees,  and 
but  few  flowers  and  plants. 

Many  are  the  calamities  of  the  bush,  especially  to  those 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  the  snug  homesteads  of 
the  Lothians.  Add  to  them  the  last,  wont  pest  of  insects, 
the  croaking  of  bull-frogs,  the  chirping  of  crickets,  and 
the  alarm  of  aerpents,  and  the  misery  is  complete,  without 
those  minor  touches  which  Mr  Wilkie  has  given. 

The  flies  were  our  greatest  and  most  persevering  tor- 
mentors, however  ^  there  were  millions  of  them  ever  buzz- 
ing about  the  room ;  and  when  we  lay  down,  as  wo  had  to 
do  several  times  a-day  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  rest 
or  nap,  hundreds  of  these  winged  pests  would  in  one  mo- 
ment settle  on  our  faces,  necks,  or  whatever  part  of  our 
languid  bodies  vras  left  exposed  to  the  ahr.  Nose,  mouth, 
and  eyes  were  clustered  and  covered,  while  the  tickling 
from  their  feet  and  suckers  vras  altogether  unbearable. 
Sometimes  one  might  manage,  by  a  quick  motion  of  the 
hand,  to  crush  a  dozen  or  two  to  death ;  but  it  was  hr 
from  pleasant,  rendering  the  face  a  puny  vnlU^field  even 
wlien  successful— and  when  not,  the  only  satisfaction  was 
in  having  bestowed  on  our  ovm  flesh  and  blood  a  good 
hard  thump.  We  were  unable  to  bear  the  oovering  of  a 
handkerchief  over  our  feces,  the  air  being  too  hot  to  allow 
the  slightest  obstmction  to  our  breathmg ;  so  we  often 
rather  submitted  to  the  irritating  manceuvres  of  the  little 
brutes.  We  had  plenty  of  snakes,  too :  I  captured  several 
in  the  garden,  and  one  fine  large  fellow  who  had  his  retreat 
under  the  floor  of  the  houHC.  But  -we  never  ascertained 
whether  they  were  of  a  dangerous  sort  or  not<    . 

The  ohUly  nights  of  autumn  began  to  wax  keener  and 
keener,  and  so  great  did  the  contrast  between  heat  and 
cold  become  to  us  before  leaving  the  woods,  that  while  at 
mid-day  we  were  roasted  under  a  heat  that  raised  tho 
thermometer  above  90^,  we  werenearlyftozen  at  midnight 
under  the  protection  of  eight  fnibstantial  blankets. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr  Wilkie  upon  once  more 
finding  himself  at  home. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
Mr  CoLBvmr  has  of  htte  furnished  the  public  with 
a  fresh  and  most  bountiftil  supply — served  up  hoi  and 
Ao/— of  those  first  necessaries  of  civilised  life,  novels  and 
romances.  Of  Pieciolaj  which  some  readers  may  con- 
sider a  flight  above  the  level  hdght  of  modem  flctitloas 
soarings,  we  have 'spoken  below;  and  although  i7«fi- 
rietia  Temple  is  the  elder  in  point  of  birth,  we  presume 
that  Lady  Charlotte  Bury*s  Diwreed  is  entitled  to  take 
precedence.  The  scope,  <'  the  end  and  aim,"  of  tha 
tale,  may  easily  be  imagined  flmn  its  title.  It  is  a  thrice 
painful  story ;  thongh  the  misery  it';,inflicts  might  1« 
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endured  fqr  the  lake  of  Oie  mond  lenon.  But  does  it 
teach  one  ?  There  is  the  mb !  The  meelc,  the  gentle^ 
the  beautiful,  the  long-eufiering  and  penitent  Lady 
Howard,  the  di?oroed,  becomei,— in  coniequenoe  of  her 
fault  and  her  sorrows,  the  object  of  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and,  fiflally,  of  our  respect.  Is  it  this  the  author  in- 
tended? Her  sufferings  and  huoiiliation  endear  Lady 
Howard  ten  thousand  times  more  to  her  noble-minded 
daughter,  than  if  she  had  nerer  forsalcen  her  child-i-neTer 
been  the  diTorced  wife  of  Lord  Vernon.  Her  sole 
punishment  is  the  misery  which  her  early  misconduct 
entailed  upon  her  innocent  children ;  and  this  is  bitter 
enough.  But  what  does  it  avail  as  a  lesson  P  Every- 
thing is  overdone;  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a 
melancholy  tale  with  the  disposition  to  murmur  at  the 
awful  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
childivn,  and  filled  with  compassion  for  the  crushed  and 
heart-bruised  Magdalen.  The  involvements  of  this 
tragic  story,  however  improbable,  give  room  for  scenes 
and  situations  of  deep  pathos,  and  of  the  most  painful 
interest ;  but,  when  the  pure  and  innocent  are  one  by  one 
immolated  as  victims  for  the  long-past  crime  of  the 
sorrowing  mother,  the  heart  rebels,  and  the  judgment  re- 
volts. Nor  is  it  wise  to  leave  us  blaming  and  almost 
detesting  the  stem  virtues  of  the  immaculate  and  severe 
Lady  Margatet  Leicester,  and  the  frigid  decencies  of  the 
heartless  and  worldly-minded  Lady  Haroourt,  while  our 
sympathies  are  exhausted  by  the  misery  with  which  the 
victim  of  early  indiscretion  is  pursued,  and  finally  over- 
whelmed. In  brief,  we  consider  this  novel,  which  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  perused,  as 
unskilfully  framed  to  forward  the  author's  avowed  ob- 
ject. The  work  has,  however,  merit  in  execution,  if  we 
look  only  to  its  power  in  exciting  the  feelings ;  and  the 
character  of  Alice  Talbot,  the  gentle  and  mag:nanimous 
daughter  of  the  divorci^e,  is  a  beautiful  conception. 
Why  was  there  no  salvation  for  her,  since  her  death 
makes  us  pity  and  not  hate  its  cause — her  subdued 
mother  ?  But  we  are  speaking  in  enigmas,  and  must 
refer  to  the  book,  of  which  we  may  give  one  small 
specimen.  It  is  Alice*8  soliloquy,  shortly  after  a  mali- 
cious fiend,  in  female  form,  had  acquainted  her,  in  the 
most  torturing  manner,  with  her  mother's  ^history,  and 
affi»rded  the  clue  to  the  sorrows  and  mortifications  to 
which  her  social  position,  as  the  daughter  of  an  erring 
woman,  exposed  her. 

'*  So,  then,**  she  thought,  with  that  aching  throb  of 
anguisli  which  has  no  name,  **my  fint  sorrow  was  caused 
by  my  mother^s  guilt  I  She  who  so  coaxed  and  doated 
upon  me  is,  in  fiu;t,  my  worst  enemy ! — so  there  is  an  end 
of  my  reverence  for  my  parent  I  I  no  longer  can  consider 
our  house  as  the  abode  of  virtuous  love.  No !— 4UI  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together  as  a  family — whicli  make  them 
my  parents — ^which  make  Henry  and  I  brother  and  sister 
— are  sinfuL  We  ought  never  to  have  existed  !  Poor, 
poor  mamma !  This,  then,  is  the  reason  she  never  goes 
out ;  this,  then,  is  the  reason  no  ladies  visit  her,  and  that 
mjr  name  is  so  carefully  written  on  the  cards  left  at  our 
door.  Oh,  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  her  disgrace  and  hum- 
bling !  how  much  more  should  we,  her  children,  be  land 
to  her  !  how  much  more  does  she  require  our  love  !  And 
papa,  too,  I  wish  he  were  never  cross  to  her — he  ought  not 
to  oe  cross  to  her ;  for  miserable  it  must  make  her,  that 
he  for  whom  she  forfeited  all,  should  be  for  an  instant 
harsh.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  of  her  moumftil  looks— 
this,  then,  is  the  cause  of  her  weeping  so  often  t  Poor,  dear 
mamma  !**    And  Alice  Talbot's  heart  did  indeed  bleed. 

Henrietta  Temple 

Is  altogether  a  story  of  a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  cast. 
It  is  one  of  love  at  first  sight— yovng,  passionate,  im- 
moveable love  ;  crossed  and  tried,  no  doubt,  but  coming 
out  of  the  furnace,  like  gold,  seven  times  refined ;  and  aU 
ending  cheerfully  and  happily  at  last,  like  a  gay  comedy, 
with  a  double  wedding.  Thisnovelis,nioreover,  very  clever- 
ly and  elegantly  written;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  it, 
as  we  notice  that  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
[So,  we  are  glad  to  say,has  our  favourite  <<  Mrs  Armytage," 
a  pleasing  proof  of  our  sagacity,  and  of  the  good  taste  of 
the  public]  The  comic  scenes  (as  that  laid  in  the  spang- 
Ing-honse)  and  the  subsidiary  characters  in  *<  Henrietta 
Temple*"  are  topdied  with  felicitous  spirit.  Count  Mirabel 


is  the  true  fine  gentleman  of  the  old  genteel  comedy,  with 
certain  airy,  fluttering,  foreign  graces.  Had  he  not,  bi  we 
understand,  a  certain  liring  prototype,  now  in  London,  the 
author  would  have  infinite  merit  in  the  inventloii  of  s 
character  so  true  to  nature;  and*  yet  perfectly  origisil. 
He  has  great  merit  aa  it  is;  for  Mirabel  is  inimitable. 
Lady  Bel  lairs,  also,  is  true  comedy  and  true  nature.  We 
are  sorry  to  understand  that  her  direrting,  old,  ftiry 
ladyship  has  been  cut  off  by  influenza,  above  the  sfe  of 
ninety,  since  "  Henrietta  Temple**  was  published.  We  daily 
expect  to  hear  the  auction  of  her  china  announceiU-aii 
event  which  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  whole  ftshionable 
world. 

Picciola,  or  Captivity  Captive.    SyoIs.  8ro. 

Colburn. 

No  pe^on  condemned  to  tread  the  wishy-washy  wayi 
of  modern  literature^  as  a  critic  of  the  novels  of  the  day, 
but  must  hare  sif  bed  forth  the  axiom  that  half  is  asms 
times  greater  than  the  whole,  and  longed  to  reduce,  by 
at  least  a  moiety,  every  three-volume  novel  inflicted  upon 
his  patience.  For  our  own  parts,  we  sicken  at  the  mere 
idea  of  the  inflnite  deal  of  nothing  indispensable  to  make 
out  the  lawful  complement  of  the  booksellers;  snd  bsTB 
much  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  **  Picciola,*'  ai  the 
name  denotes,  is  both  short  and  sweet  Two  other  qua- 
litics,  rarely  to  be  found  in  combination,  are  alao  dii. 
cemible  in  thissingular  little  work— elegance  and  Tigour. 
*<  Picciola*'  is  as  graceAil  as  forcible;  and  well  dcaerm 
the  honours  decreed  her  by  the  Fren^  Academy ;  briii{ 
fully  equal  to  the  gigantic  task  assigned  her,  of  Tindi- 
eating  the  literature  of  la  jeune  France^  from  the  asper- 
sions of  English  criticism. 

The  story  is  briefly  as  follows :— The  young  Count 
de  Chamey,  having  exhausted  the  sources  of  amusement 
open  to  every  noble  and  wealthy  libertine,  as  well  ai  tbe 
studies  available  to  a  gifted  but  perverted  mind,  con- 
spires against  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  is  thrown 
into  a  state  prison  in  one  of  the  fortresses  of  PiedoMnL 
Without  sympathy  with  his  kind,  without  self-respect, 
without  hope,  the  selflsh  sceptic  soon  beeomes  wesry  of 
his  own  society ;  and  the  chain  of  incidents  by  wbicb 
he  is  induced  to  a  happier  frame  of  mind,  and  eventually 
to  light,  liberty,  and  happiness,  we  shall  not  defeat  tbe 
interest  of  our  readers  by  rendering  prematurely  public. 
We  defy  them  to  gueu  the  means  employed;  we  defy 
them  to  take  up  the  work  without  fairly  punning  it  to 
the  end.  The  conversion  of  the  infidel,  and  the  dcstisics 
of  "  Picciola,*'  fill  up  a  scene  that  appeals  to  be  psmiDf 
in  vivid  interest  before  our  eyes. 

We  recommend  this  little  fiight  of  Ihncy  to  readen  of 
all  ages ;  but  more  especially  to  the  young,  who  are 
likely  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  pleasure  Aum  tbe 
perusal. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WORKS. 

Ik  the  literary  lists  of  the  current  quarter,  new  et&- 
tioru  are  conspicuous.  They  are  of  popular  and  subie 
works,  and  embrace,  to  a  rsAiarkable  extend  the  new 
and  indispensable  condition  of  cheapness*  Among  tbem 
we  have,  from  Colburn,  one  of  the  most  amusing  booki 
in  the  language — Walpole^s  Correspondence.  The  work 
is  compressed  into  three  octavo  volumes,  and  much  re- 
duced in  price.  This  edition  is  farther  illustrated  by  new 
notes,  besides  those  which  accompanied  it  when  orifinally 
published.  The  correspondence  extends  from  the  year 
1735  to  1793,  and  forms  the  most  piquant  chranicleof 
the  court  and  the  world  of  fashion,  during  that  period, 
that  is  extant.  It  is  the  complete  revival  of  the  penoni 
of  an  age  which,  though  passed  away,  is  still  replete  witk 
interest ;  and  the  fullest  view  behind  the  aoenes  of  high 
life,  of  the  naked  puppets,  and  the  strings  and  pulleya  by 
which  they  are  mored,  that  we  possess. 

Another  of  Colbum's  new  editions  of  itaadari  woriu 


Brenion'e  NawU  History  of  Qroat  Britain. 

Captain  Brenton  has  enlarged  and  carefnlly  improved 

this  edition,  rendering  it  as  perfect  and  as  worthy  as 

possible  of  holding  a  permanent  place  in  Ae  national 

literature.    He  has,  moreover,  brought  down  his  oarra- 
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tire  to  tfcft  nMMt  leeeat  periodf  of  Brttith  naval  liiatbryt  in- 
dodinf  Ron's  mcond  Toyagt,  and  all  the   late  enrreya 
Ctptein  Bienten  if  not  withoat  hie  prejadices»  whether 
iiiToiy,  a  t^ftBwni  or  a  diieiplinarian ;  hat  hie  maritime 
innab  are  fortnnatelj  io  cholcefol  of  faets  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  mere  specolation  on  matters  upon  which 
controTeny  mifht  be  nlsed.      Captain  Brenton  com- 
jhaot  that  an  able  wricer  in  The  New  MonMjf  Mag* 
iM\m  aceoses  him  of  an  anti-GaUic  mania,  or  anti*Na« 
poIeoDophebia.    Now,  we  should  not  differ  with  him 
aboat  this  hobby;  hat  why  will  Captain  Brenton,  who 
is  a  reltfioQS  man,  aasome  that  there  can  be  no  end  to 
wan,  that  <*warB  are  nnhappiiy  the  lot    of  human 
aatnrs— the  sooufs  of  the  Almighty  ;**  and  that  it  most 
mr  be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  mitigate  what  they  can- 


not suppress  ?    Why  contemplate  war  at  an  Indiipena- 

able  condition  of  human  society  in  every  state?    We 

have  no  faith  in  this.    It  is  the  doctrine  of  devils. 

"War  Is  •  gamethftt,  were  their  lutiiccU  vlic^ 
Kiop  would  not  often  play  at* 

And  as  snhjects  are  becoming  wise,  kings,  if  they  do 
not  lead,  most  follow.  But  all  this  has  little  to  do  with 
a  new  edUUnu  This  is,  exteriorly,  a  very  handsome  and 
a  marvellonsly  cheep  boolc  The  two  laiige  volumes  are 
well  done  up  in  navy  hlne,  studded  with  tnrenty-fonr 
good  portraits  of  our  greatest  naval  captains,  with  views 
of  harbours,  the  lines  of  battle  of  our  greatest  sea-ilght% 
plans,  ftc  ke» ;  and  tiie  price  is  only  a  guinea  and  n 
half! — of  this  valuable  accession  to  a  seaman's  store  of 
books,  and  to  a  British  gentleman*s  library. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The  praesedings  of  the  last  month  must  convince  every 
one  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  speedy  disso- 
lution  of  Parliament.  The  triumphant  majority  for  the 
Canada  Coercion  Bill,  the  virtual  njection  of  the  Church 
Bate  Bill,  the  division  on  the  Ballot,  and  on  the  Com- 
Uw  Qocstion,  the  maintaining  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
en  a  war  establishment,  prove  how  little  influence  Liberal 
opintou  eiert  in  Parliament.  It  is  plain  that  the  Whigs 
brt  reeolved*  in  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  stop  the 
progren  of  Reform.  They  appear  inclined  to  join  the 
Torici  in  supporting  misgovemment  wiieDever  they  can 
io  it  with  nfety  {  nnd  it  is  only  by  reforming  the  Re- 
ftnned  Parilament  that  tliere  ia  any  chance  of  securing 
the  penng  of  Liberal  measures.  The  House  of  Com* 
■ont  iei{iiires  an  organic  change  as  much  as  the  Lords ; 
Ar,  ai  at  present  oonstitnted,  it  will  merely  prepare  bills 
lot  the  njection  of  the  Upper  House. 

Tbe  Church*rate  Abolition  Bill  has  given  great  satlsfac- 
tisii  to  the  DissedteiB  $  and  though  it  will  unquestionahly 
be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  church-rates  are  at  an  end ; 
fof)  after  the  expression  of  the  Government  and  the 
Hook  of  Commona  against  them,  it  will  be  in  vain  again 
to  attempt  their  collection.  The  funds  are  to  be  raised 
fnm  tbe  church  property  itself,  it  being  estimated  that, 
bj  a  better  management  of  the  church  lands,  and  by  let- 
^  them  on  lease,  instead  of  on  lives,  as  at  present, 
X2M,000  will.be  realised,  to  be  applied  in  lieu  of  church- 
latei.  Tbe  rents  of  the  pews  of  churches  are  also  to  be 
applied  in  the  sanae  way,  a  certain  proportion  of  pews 
boBf  nKrved  for  the  poor.  This  hill  is  not  only  im- 
portant  fai  itseU;  hot  still  mora  so  from  the  consequences 
to  which  it  may  lend.  Tithes  are  in  a  similar  situation 
to  church-rates,  and  the  next  attedc  will  be  made 
apon  them;  for  the  new  tithe  act  is  found,  in  many 
iiiiiaocca,  to  he  attended  with  oppressive  consequences. 
^t  hope  that,  in  Scotland,  the  immense  revenues  drawn 
by  the  land  proprietors  from  unexhausted  teinds,  will  not 
WoTcrloohcd.  These  revenues  are  held  merely  in  trust 
kt  the  church ;  and,  before  any  assemments  on  the  heri- 
ton  for  repairs  on,  or  the  rebuilding  of  a  parish  church 
ve  {ranted,  they  ought  to  be  surrendered.  We  hope  that 
tbe  Church  Commissioners  will  make  an  investigation 
bto  this  subject,  for  which  the  records  of  the  teind  court 
*^oii  smple  and  nnexceptionahle  materials,  and  report 
the  amonat  in  each  parish.  The  Church  Extension 
Aanciation  ahould  also  look  into  the  matter.  It  is  in 
vna  to  expect  that  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
v«&  tt  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  tsxed^for  that  is  the  eibct  of  a  grant  from  the  public 
''**i>o&-4o  endow  the  proposed  new  churches,  while 
*^  are  ample  funds  for  the  purpoee  helonging  to  the 
c^vch  itaelf ;  hut  which  thoee  who  affect  to  be  so 
u>iMB  for  her  extension  conceal,  lest  they  offend  the 
'•■M  aristocnwy.  It  is  disgraoeAil  that  these  revenues 
^>va  not  lonf  befon  now  been  made  availahle.  Im- 
■cma  somo  of  money  have  been  drawn  from  the  puhlic 
fvvBoe  for  hoihUng  churches  and  repairing  universities 
m  Seethttd,  and  in  making  up  the  small  stiJMnds  of  the 
^hial  dcrgy  to  £160,  an  of  which  should  have  been 
'nwn  ftom  the  aaexhmisted  tein^ 
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The  Ballot. — ^Ministen  have  seriously  injured  thel'^ 
popularity  by  their  conduct  on  the  Canada  question,  and. 
their  opposition  to  the  Ballot.  The  arguments  of  Mr 
Grote  in  ite  favour  were  unanswerable;  but  the  Ministry, 
supported  by  the  Tories,  defeated  the  motion — the  num- 
bers, including  tellers,  being  207  to  16&  The  majority 
is  thus  composed :— -Tories  200 ;  Ministers  and  their  sub)- 
altems,  12;  doubtfuls,  10;  Whigs,  46.  In  June  1835, 
the  numbers  were  140  and  319,  so  that  the  question  goes 
on  successfully.  Of  those  absent,  27  are  pledged  to  sup« 
port  the  Ballot,  so  that  the  Peel  Parliament  contains  no 
fewer  than  1812  supporters  of  this  measure.  There  ia 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  Ballot  will  be  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  certainly  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  get  the  bill  through  the  Lords. 

New  Poor-Law  AcT.-«Attempts  have  been  firequently 
made  to  injure  the  popularity  of  Ministers  on  account  of 
this  act ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  whatever  blame  or  merit 
attaches  to  it,  must  be  shared  equally  by  Whigs,  Tories^ 
and  Radicals ;  for  all  parties  supported  it  when  it  was 
before  Parliament.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  its  operation ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
their  investigation  will  prove  that  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  new  Poor-Law  are  unfounded; 
and  that  they  have  been  got  up  by  those  officials  who 
were  getting  rich  by  adminstering  the  aflkirs  of  the  poor, 
and  whom  the  new  law  has  deprived  of  lucrative  offices, 
aided,  as  these  officials  are,  in  their  efforts,  by  lazy  pau- 
pers, who  prefer  liviog  on  the  industry  of  others,  to  sub- 
sisting by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  The  labouring 
classes  in  England  have  been  completely  demoralized  by 
the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws ;  and  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  there  should  be  numerous  paupers^  but  that  any  of 
the  lower  ordera  ahould  work  at  all.  In  many  of  the 
work*hoiuee,  the  food  they  receive  is  both  bettor  in  qua- 
lity and  greater  in  quantity  than  any  independent  la- 
bourer can  possibly  afford.  Here,  for  example,  is  the 
food  now  given  in  a  work-house  in  Nottingham.  The 
quaniUy  ts  unlmUed^  and  all  of  the  beet  quality,  such  aa 
is  used  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of  die  country  :«— 
Breakfast,  breed  and  milk ;  dinner,  meat  and  vegetables, 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week — the  other  days,  soup 
and  vegetablee,  and  plum  dumplings ;  supper,  hr^  and 
milk,  and  bread  and  cheese,  on  alternate  nights.  The 
fare  is  admitted  to  be  many  degrees  superior  to  that  of 
the  labourers  in  the  district ;  and  the  inmates  of  the 
work-house  perform  no  work  of  any  kind. 

The  MsBcaxTiLS  Marine— On  the  motion  of  Mr 
Buckingham,  leave  has  been  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Marine  Board,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  kingdom. 
The  mercantile  navy  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  tons* 
manned  by  from  860,000  to  280,000  eeamen,  and  the  value 
of  the  ships  and  cargoes  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  mil* 
lions.  So  ddBdent,  however,  is  the  ooastraction  of  the 
ships,  that  the  average  annual  loss  of  ships,  takiog  tho 
period.from  1703  to  1838,  is  667 ;  hut,  of  late  yean,  the 
loss  has  been  increasing  in  an  alarming  degree— no  fewer. 
I  than  1068  having,  in  the  year  1829,  been  wrecked,  foun* 
I  dered,  upset,  or  driven  ashore*    It  appears,  in  fhci,  thai 
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-•lit  vfodunt 'riii|w  ai«  Um  w««l  in  flie  yfoM,  aad  that 
«b«7  h«v«  ben  npidl j  dMarioratiaf  of  late  yean.  The 
chief  came  of  thia  u  the  ifatefld  of  iuionuietb  combined 
with  thft  BMde  9i  claetifyiag  Ihe  ehip^of  at  Lloyd's. 
After  a  certain  length  of  tltne^  *  Ihlp  OMMl  to  be  in  the 
fine  clasii  or  A<  1,  whateret  aoay  be  her  ettfength.  TUb 
Ineithant,  finding  the  xate  of  intnranoe  ii  loweit  in  new 
fhipiy  of  GOOtM  prafen  thenu  The  ihipowner  ii  thua 
toidpeUed  to  have  not  good  but  new  ihips ;  hoi  like  the 
teerchant,  pioteota  himtelf  againat  the  riftk  of*  Ion  fH>in 
their  iaMiffidencTy  by  Ineurance ;  and  hence  it  ia  only 
cheap  lidpf  which  are  in  deoiand.  A  merohant  ihip  of  1000 
toni)  fei  Mly  tbne  inchee  thiok  in  the  bottom ;  while  a 
intip  «f  the  Royal  Nary  of  equal  tonnage^  ie  twenty-one 
inches  thick.  •  .Many  merdhabt  ships  an  so  weak,  even 
when  new,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  their  own 
cargoes,  unless  when  afloat;  and  hence  the  enonnoQi 
Ion  of  that  kind  of  shipping,  oompand  with  that  of  tht 
Royal  Nary,  and  the  yesnls  of  the  Bast  India  Com' 
^any,  niltlier  of  wMoh  an  iaaliML  In  1833,  800  mer- 
chant ships  wen  leat,  and  not  ohe  of  (he  Royal  Nary. 
Although  shipbuilders,  shlpownen,  merohants,  and  in* 
■onn,  may  all  oontriTO  to  carry  on  a  InentWe  bnslnflsi^ 
the  loss  of  property,  amounting  to  three  millions  a^year, 
ultimately  fkUs  on  the  pubUoi  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
priee  of  the  oammoditin  carried  by  sea.  The  loes  of  life 
by  this  ktaU  of  matten  ii  so  great,  that  Professor  Fanday 
lately  mentioned,  at  the  Hayial  Society)  that  of  all  dassn 
of  men,  sallon  are  the  shortest  Uted. 

Another  -UtM  of  the  bad  constmeticm  of  the  British 
mercantile  shlpptng,  is  the  tonnage  duties*  Enry  resml 
arriving  fknn  a  Ibnign  TOyage  hae  to  pay  certain  duties, 
leried  aeeordiug  to  her  site  or  tonnage  t  and  all  resscls^ 
whether  employed  in  ibieign  or  coasting  tndS)  pay  a 
penny  or  twopence  a»ton  for  lighthaue  dun  to  each 
llgbthonie  they  must  pan  in  the  toyage.  Hence  the 
wife  of  the  ship-builden  an  nt  at  work,  not  to  build  the 
stfoagnti  laibst,  and  quicltest  sailing  vessel,  but  the  vesnl 
whibh  will  eatry  the  greatest  cai^o  compand  with  the 
tntmage^  as  estimated  by  the  mlei  laid  down  by  Gonm* 
ment  This  is  the  true  caun  of  the  inteiority  of  our 
flhippllig,  in  appeannee  and  sailing  qualities^  to  that  of 
the  Americiini^  who  ak«  not  subjected  to  nonage  dutiea 

The  want  of  a  dode  ef  mafitime  law  is  also  a  great 
oriL  The  Pnndh,  ai  w*ll  at  most  of  the  oontinenul 
natiou^  have  had  ibr  eetitnrin  laws  regulating  enry^ 
thing  connected  with  shipping-^he  qualification  of  the 
captain  and  othtir*  oiAcen,  the  nimiber  of  men  necessary 
ftr  the  crew,  and  all  other  pattietilars.  In  this  ooontry 
we  have  no  code  of  maritime  law ;  any  one  may  be  cap. 
tain  of  a  ship  whom  the  ownen  (dioon  to  appoint  t  and 
ofcdy  last  ytat  a  tesnl  of  878  tons  was  in  the  Thmnn 
dtanmanded  by  a  boy  of  fturteen,  he  being  younger  than 
Us  own  apprenticn,  and  indeed  the  youngest  penon  la 
the  ship.  No  such  thing  could  lake  place  in  any  other 
European  statek 

To  enable  out  shipping  interest  saocenfully  to  compete 
with  fbnigner%  it  is  indispennbly  necesnry  to  repwl 
the  dtitin  on  tar,  timber,  hemp,  and  other  articles  used 
in  fthipwhoilding.  To  counteract  the  pernieious  efllscts  of 
insunuiee,  it  has  been  proposed  to  ibrm  associations  of 
shipowneri  ■■such  ak  already  exist  in  many  portai.«^r 
inutual-aMuranee,  and  to  pnhibit  marine  insnranoeas 
conducted  At  pniMit.  It  would  be  the  intemt  of  euch 
aftsdciationa  to  prevent  any  vessel  being  ennlled  which 
was  not  properly  and  substantially  buUtt  The  Inhuman 
practkb  Of  impresstanent  ought  also  to  be  abolished.  The 
object  of' the  pto^bsfcd  Marine  Board  is  to  aeeomplieh 
ail  ^en  dt^t  Bvery  firlend  td  huannity  and  lover  of 
hfs  tauntry  muct  whih  suceen  to  the  measure  ^  and  we 
kope'that  no  paltry  jealousiei  nor  selfish  intenets  will 
prevent  it  paning  thhmgh  Parliament. 
-  ftAiXiWarft. — Friendly  as  we  ate  to  raUweya^  we 
thiiA  that  the  mania  whidi  preTiils  fiir  them  at  pnsen% 
ife  deserting  nther  of  h  eheok  than  of  enooungement« 
We  cannot  help  tliiaking  thai  nnmy^even  railway 
VUh^  in  n  single  eenioa,  b  somewhat  too  many.  To 
engage  e6  cxieasively  In  their  ftMrmatlon  at  onee^  ie  to  rain 
up  a  rulfioui  eampetltion  iof  itmi)  Ubour,  aiMl  the  capital 
WM«hmnM>beemirill»yeilin-4iMlrltettMioni    B^ridn^  ii 


must  he  dlfrums  to  every  dtae  thsU  the  knowlaige  sad 
Bcienn  applicable  to  the  forowtion  of  railways  ie  yA  in 
its  inflmcy.  Bxperience  hae  shewn  that  the  eeHmatsi  oi 
their  eoet  an  men  nndom  asstatlons,  unworthy  of  on. 
sideration  t  and^  ae  might  be  anticipatedi  they  always 
fall  much  short  of  the  real  espendiiur^  The  Londoa 
and  Birmingham  railway,  it  was  Citimatcdt  would  be 
completed  for  £*i,600,000;  nearly  the  whole  of  that  nn 
is  expended,  and  it  is  now  estimated  thai  the  cost  will  In 
£4,446)084.  It  is  found  impossible  te  raiee  thU  torgs 
sum  from  the  eubseribem  and  £lB69fi00  haTO  aliesdy 
been  raised  on  loan,  and  an  applieaiiQn  made  tn  Go?sin- 
•  ment  for  Ihe  loan  of  a  million*  The  original  eeUmatt  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  raUway,  was  £400^000; 
k  cost  iri«900,000b  The  Uvnfpoel  and  Bireainglm^ 
nilway  will  cost  a  million  beyond  the  original  estimate ; 
the  Great  Wntem,  two  millions;  and  the  SouthampUw 
and  London  doable*  The  estimate  for  the  Glasgow  ud 
Edinburgh  taUway  is  £^3,000— upwards  of  je2O,000  a 
mile^  which  appean  an  ample  ellotrdnce;  but  it  will  be 
unprsesdented  if  it  be  completed  for  the  eetianiod  ens. 

IxcLOeuns  BiLin.«-On  the  motion  of  Mr  HuoMk  a 
standing  order  has  been  made  that  io  all  Indanm  fiiUii 
a  proriaion  shall  be  made  for  leaving  an  open  epaoe,  for 
the  ptirpon  of  esercin  and  rscreation  of  thenoighbooring 
populatlott.  This  ie  a  highly  pvopsr  previaien  i  and  wi 
hope  stepe  wiU  be  token  to  prsnnt  the  people  in  Scotlead 
from  being  deprired  of  grounds  which  havn  keen  leag. 
open  to  them,  by  the  npndty  of  the  adjoining  prapmtoiib 
The  poor  people  of  Edinbtuigh  have  gnat  renson  to  oesH 
plain  of  being  chut  out  Aom  the  North  Loch  grounds,  inr 
the  purpoM  of  making  gardens  to  incnaee  the  revennei  of 
the  corporation^  and  for  the  ncreadon  of  the  rieht  bet 
we  hdpe  that  the  legal  servitude  the  public  had  aequind 
onr  then  grounds,  will  still  beenibroed^  for  it  ia  not  m 
Inte^and  that  they  will  baagain  thrown  open  to  tfao  public 
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Chuboh  AoCoiniODATiOK.--.At  a  period  when  ssr 

gnat  an  outery  ie  making  about  die  want  of  cknnA  ae- 

commodatioui  and  when  additional  plane  of  worship  an 

rising  up  all  round  Bdlnburgh,  It  la  a  remarkable  foct  that 

nearly  onebthird  of  the  seats  in  the  eity  «dnsdiea  an  an- 

'  occupied  I  and  that,  as  compared  with  last  year,  then  is 

a  decrean  on  the  number  of  let  eittinga  in  no  fower  then 

'nine  chtirchsB)  and  an  increan  only  In  fonn    The  fiil- 

lowing  return  made  to  the  Town  Council  is  too  valnabla 

in  ei^oslng  Ihe  cant  of  dmnh  aceomnwdation,  to  be 

overlooked.    The  date  of  the  ntun  ia  fiOtk  Feb.  183?. 

Let.  Unlet. 
880  821 
,  ASS  880 
818  488 
79  486 
SOfi  424 
818    608 


Oatou 
Old  OiegrfiriatS  404  422 
New  Gnyfiriar^  882    411^ 


St  Andnw'% 
St  Geoige^  • 
St  Mary'ei  » 
6t  6tepken*e»  • 


1387 

981 

1688 


18 


Tolbootiii      . 
New  North) 
High, 
Old,        « 
•Tnu) 
Ck>llegey 
:Lady  Yester'Si 

The  resoU  la,  that  8618  seato  an  let,  beliv  833  ten 
than  laet  year,  while  no  fewerlhan  4792  are  unlet  1  that 
only  one  ohunh  in  Edinbuigfa  out  of  thirrswi  is 
completely  decupled  (  that  eomo  of  them  an  flTe-eizthe 
empty,  and  no  fewer  than  oneJialf  ..and  among  then 
.several  when  chn-gyann  an  moat  naloua  adfocatn  of 
chunhbttildingu^jiot  half  filled  I  In  such  drcnantanees, 
,it  is  ditficttlt  to  oottipnhend  What  is  aseanl  by  the  want 
of  chunh  aooommodatien. 

DuTftxaa  xv  Ysk  HinBLANOflb—We  hnre  oAsa  In 
this  Magaaine  pointed  out  the  antfaiing  inciean  ia  the 
value  of  land  in  Scotland  dnling  the  laet  half  centaryi 
•and  any  one  who  wishei  oridence  of  the  flnt  will  fiai  it 
inourToittanforhMtyear.  In  the  HIghlanda  espeeiilly% 
[the  ralue  haa  augmented  in  a  degm  almoet  ineredihle; 
and  We  doubt  emedibgly  if  then  ia  a  ainglepaiiih  in 
the  whole  Highland  dktttet,  the  rental  nf  which  k  atet 
at  least  three*fold  higher  than  it  waC  aft  the  toasmnn* 
annt  of  thia  century,  while  numerous  ntatn  oboU  ho 
pointed  out  which  have  been  sold  ibr  prion  five  or  six 
timei  higher  than  they  oeet  forty  or  fifty  yean  agoi  Tfan 
nntol  of  the  whole  olans  who  Joined  Frinn  Charim  is 
1746  did  not  amount  to  £l8,880^aBW  II  eneeda^fl8i|880L 
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Tk«  anm  toT  tiUt  fvwt  iacntM  ii^  tliat  iha  fto»  of  the 
tcMBtrf  and  peMuitry  k  ffonnd  to  make  np  lenU  wbifik 
tlieiraocittorf  ii«7er  dreaned  of.  In  auch  circuqiatanoai^ 
jt  ife  diifTMeAil,  ia  tha  Highland  proprietors  to  coma  a 
Wfgiof  evary  year  or  twoy  to  Iha  aouth  of  Scotland  and 
10  Eof land  for  thair  taoantry  and  peaianlrjr,  and  to  aand 
iltpiitaliODa  of  clerfymcA  to  London  to  make  pathetie 
dacriptaona  of  Iha  atato  of  deatiUitlon  in  (he  Hif  hlanda. 
TlMie  ia  jiiBl  oDir,  and  at  all  timea,  great  distreta  in  that 
part  af  the  country*  Bat  who  are  the  causa  of  it  ?  No* 
My  but  the  Highland  Uirda  thamaelvca,  who  aerew  tha 
kit  ihUling  from  their  tenantry » ao  that  it  ia  impoMihle 
frr  tham  tottoat  Oft  tha  miserable  pittance  which  ia  left 
Ibsaii  whan  a  aeaaon  of  more  than  uaoal  aererity  occurs* 
Am  ta  aay  flelief  from  pooiwraitc%  that  ia  out  of  the  qoea* 
tioB,  Air  there  ia  no  each  thing  in  the  Highland  parishes  i 
lad  as  the  lairda  are  mostly  absentees,  the  whole  rente  are 
ifmt  at  a  diataaoa.  Bo  completely  do  ihe  lairda  neglect  tha 
pesamtry  on  their  estatto,  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr  M'Leed,  there  are  80,000  persoaa  in  the  distressed  dia.' 
triccsalone  who  cannot  read*  As  there  is  much  probability 
that  aay  soma  coUeeted  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  High- 
leaden  wlU  find  its  way  into  the  pocketa  of  the  lairds, 
the  only  secnrity  for  its  tma  appropriation  ie  to  convert 
it  iolD  Maaketa,  fuel,  and  meal,  (not  unground  graip,) 
sad  to  lead  theae  artidea  to  the  minietera  and  eldera  to 
distribate^  Let  the  lairda»  as  they  will  gel  the  chief 
htnefit,  pmvide  eeed-com  to  eow  their  estates.  We  caa« 
aot  andarstand  on  what  priaciple  the  Qoremment  ie 
idcsd,  on  sacb  an  occasion  aa  the  preeent,  to  expend  aay 
part  of  the  taxea  paid,  in  many  inetancea  by  people  aa 
poor,  tboagh  not  lo  aoaiy  and  rapacioua  as  the  High* 
Istidsrs,  ia  giving  that  relief  which  the  soil  itself  shoald 
Iftnd*  The  Goverame&t  have  no  right  to  make  glfte  of 
the  pahlic  reveotia  for  auoh  a  purpose.  If  funds  are  need- 
id  te  prefmt  Iha  miaerabia  Highland  aeri%  atiU  the  ab«> 
jeet  slana  of  thair  foodal  aaperiora)  from  dying  of  want, 
let  sNuity  be  taken  for  r^ayment  on  the  estates  of  the 
lairda,  who  are  the  sole  cauae  of  the  miaery.  Were  they 
to  reaide  amenff  Iheir  tenantry,  lower  their  renta,  spend 
their  kioamea  osi  their  eatatee,  eatoblish  manufactures, 
sod  eanaraga  flaheriea  In  Iha  Highlanda,  and,  at  tha 
WM  tiaie,  giva  ap  their  abaurd  aasociations  for  wearing 
bits,  nverting  to  barbariam,  and  preeerviog  the  uncouth 
Gaelio  jargob  and  litomture^  ae  it  ia  called,  although  there 
never  m»  a  book  in  the  language  which  waa  not  a  trans* 
kiiea,  ihe»  wimld  be  fewer  of  theae  dhMreditabla  begging^ 
ippsaife  to  (hair  Mmthem  aeighbouYi. 

IRBLAKa 
AppUoatiOM  have  been  made  more  than  oace  to  Go* 
wnawat  for  aid  to  auppwt  the  poliee  eatabliahmenta 
•four  large  towiks  I  but  it  haa  been  uniformly  refneed. 
Why  London  aod  Onblin  ahould  haTO  the  ezpenae  of 
their  pelica  defrayed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  general 
nrrnas,  while  Edinbtirgh  and  Glasgow,  are  allowed  to 
<Mray  the  whola  of  tbeixa,  ia  not  obvioua ;  nor  why 
pahlic  money  ahould  be  LsTiahad  on  Ireland,  while  aha  iB> 
taemptad  from  bar  foir  share  of  taxation.  Ireland  does 
aot  psy  the  aasnaed  taxea^  from  which  aouroa  about - 
^900,800  ia  drawn  from  8i30tland«  Neither  thapioperty 
^  Bor  houaa<4aty  were  oTor  levied  in  Ireland ;  and  even 
ia  the  new  atamp«biU  Iha  schedule  for  Britain  ia  double 
that  fer  inbind.  lu  ten  yeara,  1829  to  1033,  Irehmd 
Msifed  Of  public  money  no  lem  than  £8,17i^l40^Scot. 
^•fid  ealy  £260,893,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  money  I 
OftheiuaBapntdto  Imkmd^  £346^423  ware  for  the  poor  < 
Oi»^»S  for  aoodemies  and  hospitals,  of  which  one-thiid- 
Vtt  fbr  tbe  FoUhdlikig  Haapittd  of  Dubltai,  although  It 
tii)owthe-uiiif«tml  opinion  that  such  Institution  an* 
oiuigeviee  and  immorality;  J^413,94l  for  education; 
^804,307  for  harbours  and  pubUc  works ;  £294,753 /or 
iht  Dublin  poliee  ;  £58^0  for  publishing  prodama. 
tioai;  and  £39a»289  for  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
whole  granta  to  Scotland  J  a  ten.  yea^.  were^ 
CoUege  of  Edinburgh,     ^     .  .^650,000 

Gslsdonian  Canal,        .  .  100,010 

PorWFUrick  Harbour,        «  106,912 


£266,922 


Tha  last  item  ahauld  avidontly  be  put  dowit  agidont 
Ireland.  The  cost  of  the  judicial  establisfameats  of  Ire^ 
land  in  1830  waa  £167,648 ;  l^ut  if  we  add  £46(f,689 
for  proclamatioaa  and  criminal  proaecutioni,  it  fxceetleA 
£6001,000,  In  Scotland,  in  the  eame  year^  the  totaled, 
.pense  waa  only  £160,^51.1  The  revenue  of  Ireland  in 
1828  waa  £4,606,642, '  collected  at  an  expense  of 
£13 1 16 ;  3  per  cent,  (  that  of  Scotland,  containiiig  n«lt 
one-third  of  t]|e  population,  was  almost  the  sama«#- 
£4,627i340,  and  collected  at  oae-half  of  the  expense, 
£6  r  7  <  3  per  cen^  When  justice  to  Ireland  is  so  kmdly 
called  for,  surely  soma  re^rd  should  be  bad  to  Scotland 
Her  taxea  should.be  reduced  to  the  same  rioe  as  thoie  of 
Ireland,  and  the  share  of  the  p.ublio  money  gif>en  to  atoh 
country  brought  to  something  like  an  equality,  as  the 
revenum  dcawn  from  each  aqe  c^qaK  The  Scotch  have, 
in  truth,  more  reason  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  the.  Union 
than  the  Irialk  : 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Spaix.— Jt  is  difficult  to  coniecture  on  what  gro^iada 
Britain  considers  herself  tha  arbitress  of  the  world ;  bo^ 
no(  a  war  arises  between  any  two  nationa,  nor  even  a% 
internal  quarrel  in  any  country,  in  which  die- can  refrain 
from  interfering*  Of  what  posaible  consequence  is  it  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  which  of  the  contemptible 
despots  who  are  now  contending  for  sovereignty  in  Spain 
is  successful  ?  and  what  right  have  we^  directly  or  iodi^ 
rectly,  to  aid  either  tlie  one  or  the  other  ?  Spaiu  fontains 
a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  and  an  army,  even  ia 
time  of  peacci  of  60t000  men,  and,  aurely^  that  is  a  auffi^^ 
cient  population  to  fight  about  whether  a  despotic  Don  or 
a  profligate  Queen  ahould  be  at  the  head,  of  afiai^  If 
they  cannot  or  will  not  settle  the  question^  ie  tliere  any 
probability  that  4000  or  6000  ragamuffins,  the  outaeour^ 
inga  of  the  jaila  of  Britain  and  France^  wUi  produce  any 
effect  ?  They  no  doubt  find  their  own  condition  mita& 
changed  for  the  bettei^  whether  they  get  their  promised 
pay  or  not ;  for,  by  foir  or  foul  meaas,  they  contrive  to 
obtain  a  subsistence,  which  is,  at  leoati  as  much  as  they 
were  able  to  do  at  home*  Their  pnopenaity  for  robbery^ 
assault,  and  murder,  ia  alto  giatified;  for  acta  which 
would  deaerredly  bring  them  to  the  gallowa.at  home»  are 
not  only  Jawfiil  but  glorioua  in  their  present  circnm» 
stances.  Thia  may  be  thought  by  Mme  a  matter  of  little 
consequence ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  differeat men 
are  operated  on  by  diflbrent  motivea.  The  indulgtiatie  of 
the  propensities  is  probably  the  greatest  source  Of  human 
ei^oyment.  Many,  for  ezample»  can  feel  no  plevaore .  ii| 
gambling,  even  when  succesiful*  and  cannot  coaceitewh]^ 
it  ahould  be  w  fascinating  to  the  aristoency;  but  bo# 
would  the  Premier  Baron  of  England  and  hia  worthy 
aeaociates  be  delighted  with  a  country  where  not  only 
gambling  but  cheating  were  honourable  I  How  the  ndc« 
ing  of  a  fow  villagee  and  towna,  and  the  maaucm  of  tliei^ 
inhabitanta^^ignorant,  we  will  venture  to  my,  in  Jttany 
iaatances,  even  of  the  pretence  under  which  tliay  suffn^^M 
can  tend  to  promote  good  government,  ia  not  ToryiaMu 
pvshenaiblft  .       ,  .      .\  f 

Whatever  professions  of  liberality  may  be  held  out  at 
present,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  tof  the  slightest  con- 
sequence to  the -people  of  Spain  which  party  Is  aucBlss- 
ful.  The  opposition  ia,  in  gcneral,e^pceedingly  Liberal «  bift 
when  they  seiae  the  reins  of  power,  esperieace  tells  ut 
how  they  act.  Of  atiil  lees  consequence  is  it  to  tida 
country,  whether  the  Carlista  or  Christinos  are  victonoum 
Whoever  suoeeeda  will  govern  the  country  ascording  to 
what  he  conceives  hia  own  advantage;  hatred,  indeed^ 
may  operate  for  a  tiase^  but  no  nation  ever  allaspsd,ita 
inteceal^  to  anffer  from  an^  ieelio^  of  grallluda..  .Tha 
Spaniards,  like  other  nations,  have  as  good  a  government 
as  they  deserve.  The  evils  of  despotism,  of  priestcraft, 
of  tyranny  of  all  torts,  are  the  merited  and  predestined 
punishment  of  the  conjoined  pusillanimity,  cowaidice, 
and  corrupUpn  wl^cb  seQen^te  and  mainUin  the  deapotay 
-prieita,-  and  tyrkdts:  %nn  Ih  this  country  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  on  their  wrongs,  or  to  inspirit  them  to  insist  on 
their  removaL  Miaery,  destitution,  and  poverty,  for 
example,  are  preached  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
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the  land,  wliich  the  three  qnarten  of  a  million  already 
apent  by  our  Goyemment  on  the  Spanish  iquabble,  would 
iJleTiate  effBotnally.  As  to  any  part  of  the  money  erer 
being  repaid,  no  one  expects  that ;  nor  is  there  much 
-chance  of  any  commercial  adTantages  being  giren,  let  the 
quarrel  terminate  how  it  may.  It  is  plain  that  our  Go- 
Temment  hare  too  much  money  when  they  throw  it  away 
in  such  a  manner.  The  rerenne  must  be  curtailed,  and 
we  must  obtain  such  a  reform  in  the  representation  as 
will  return  a  House  of  Commons  which  will  not  merely 
talk  of  stopping  the  supplies^  but  will  follow  the  Cana- 
•dian  plan  of  withholding  the  ministers'  salaries  till  they 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  abstain  from  inter- 
ftring  in  foreign  quarrels. 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
In  our  last  Number  we  contrasted  our  commerce  in 
1829  with  the  state  of  it  in  1835  ;'and  we  shewed  that  in 
erery  branch  of  it,  a  great  increase  had  taken  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  money 
market,  find  the  stagnation  of  business  in  some  districts 
4«ring  the  latter  pan  of  1836,  the  return  of  the  exports 
for  the  whole  year  shews  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  preceding.  Periods, 
howerer,  of  remlsion  and  depmsion  must  continually 
recur,  till  our  monetary  system  be  placed  on  a  more  se- 
cure basis.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  only  bank  in 
the  three  kingdoms  which  is  called  on  to  publish  any 
account  of  its  transactions,  and  the  return  cannot  be  of 
much  Talue,  as  long  as  the  Directors  are  the  sole  judges 
what  are  to  be  returned  as  *<  Securities  ;'*  for,  till  within  a 
TCoent  period,  some  of  Pauntleroy's  forgeries  were  includ- 
«d  under  that  head.  It  appears  fh>m  the  evidence  lately 
collected  by  Parliament,  that  some  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  were  paying  handsome  diyidends^  when  they 
were  known  to  the  Directors  to  be  bankrupt,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  shares  at  a  premium  until  those  in 
the  secret  could  dispose  of  their  shares.  The  great 
increase  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  seems 
to  be  partly  attributable  to  large  inues  of  paper  by 
Joint-stock  banks.  Of  102  estabUshed  in  England  in 
the  ten  years  ending  with  26th  November  1836,  no  fewer 
than  seventy-two  were  established  within  the  last  four 
years.  Most  of  these  have  numerous  branches,  equivalent 
in  effect  to  as  many  separate  banks.  The  circulation  of 
these  banks  increased  from  £10,200,000  in  March  1834 
to  £12,200,000  in  June  1836 ;  and  in  Ireland  during  the 
same  period  from  £1,300,000  to  £2,300,000.  To  sup- 
port this  superstructure— amounting,  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Scotch 
Banks,  to  above  forty  millions — and  also  to  meet  deposits 
to  at  least  an  equal  amount— there  is  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  the  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  has  in  three  years  gradually  sunk  from  eleven  to 
four  millions.  If  any  panic,  therefore^  takes  place  in  the 
country,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may  ensue. 
At  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief,  is  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
land's  monopoly.  The  renewal  of  the  Bank's  charter 
was  one  of  the  grievous  sins  of  Lord  Grey's  Government. 

AGRICULTURE. 
In  our  last  register,  in  controverting  the  argument  of 
the  com  monoimlists,  that  protection  to  agriculture— 
that  is^  the  starvation  of  the  people— is  necessary  to 
enable  the  public  revenue  to  be  paid,  we  shewed  that  the 
com4awB  compel  the  non-agricultural  classes  of  Britain 
to  pay  at  least  twenty-six  millions  annually  on  the  tiiree 
articles  of  grain,  beef,  and  mutton,  more  than  they  would 
do»  were  the  importation  of  food  irec^  If  this  large  sum 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  landownen^  we  adnut  that, 


however  unjust  such  a  state  of  things  might  be,  the  evil, 
in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  might  be  compensated ; 
but  the  curse  of  restrictions  on  trade  is,  that  they  cause 
an  enormous  loss  to  the  great  body  of  the  community^ 
without  benefiting,  in  any  condderable  degree^  any  other 
class.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  since  the  highest 
period  of  the  war,  rents  have  not  sunk  more  than  one. 
third ;  and,  in  many  instances,  little  or  no  reduction  has 
taken  place;  yet,  since  that  time,  wheat  has  fallen  from 
90s.  to  fiOs.  a-qnarter.  Now,  land  worth  £3  per  acre, 
during  the  war,  is  better  worth  £2  now.  But  such  land 
will  easily  produce  five  quarters  of  wheat,  the  vnlue  of 
which  was  £22  :  lOs.,  and  is  now  £12  :  lOb  ;  so  that, 
while  the  landowner  has  only  lost  £1,  the  oonaomcrs 
have  gained  £10  by  the  reduction  of  prtccb  If  the  land- 
ownen  receive  only  so  small  a  proportion  as  one-tenth  of 
what  the  community  pay  more  than  they  ought  to  do  for 
food,  we  may  ask.  Who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  the  other 
nine-tenths  ?  We  answer.  Nobody.  It  is  absolute  loss. 
The  farmen  assuredly  do  not  get  it ;  for  they  have  been 
crying  distress  all  through,  and  their  profits  can,  at  any 
rate,  not  be  greater  than  those  of  the  other  clasacs;  and 
there  is  no  other  party  who  can  be  suspected  of  reeeiving 
any  benefit  from  the  high  price  of  food. 

Another  ftllacy  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  Coni. 
Laws  endeavour  to  render  the  industrious  claaaea  Indifler- 
ent  to  their  monopoly  is,  that,  supposing  food  lowered  in 
price,  their  wages  would  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Now,  even  won  this  to  Uke  place  at  fint,  it 
would  very  quickly  prove  beneficial  to  the  labooring 
ckuses ;  for,  by  increasing  profits,  and  consequently  cspi** 
tel,  it  would  produce  a  greater  demand  for  labour.  But, 
fiirther,  we  have  always  considered  the  great  evil  of  the 
Com.Laws,  to  consist  not  so  much  in  raidng  the  price  of 
food  hero,  but  in  sinking  it  abroad,  and  thus  to  areete  an 
inequality  in  the  price  of  food,  highly  disadvaatageona  to 
this  country.  There  being  no  market  for  the  aarplns  pro- 
duce of  the  grain  of  the  oom^growing  countries,  the  anar- 
kets  aro  glutted,  and  the  prices  fall  to  an  unnatural  de- 
gree. Food,  and  consequently  wages,  being  eo  low  on  the 
Continent,  we  aro  exposed  to  a  seven  oompetitioB  in  sdU 
xng  our  manufactures  in  foroign  markets;  and  every 
year  we  aro  undersold  in  some  article  we  have  been  long 
in  the  practice  of  exporting,  by  foreigners.  It  ia  only, 
for  example^  the  finer  cottons  for  which  thero  ia  aa  export 
demand;  and  foreigners  an  gradually  mannfoctnring  for 
themselves  finer  and  finer  qualities.  Wen  the  Corn-Laws 
repealed,  the  price  of  food  would  be  eqnaliaed  over 
Europe ;  fonign  manufoctoren  would  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  food,  which  they  now  poaacaa  ;  and 
the  capital  and  industry  of  this  country  would  asaert  its 
superiority,  and  drive  all  competition  out  of  the  markeL 
Hence  a  great  demand  for  labour  would  arise,  and  the 
competition  would  create  an  increase  in  the  nte  of  wages. 
Thus,  we  see  that,  so  for  from  the  existence  of  Cora-Laws 
being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  labouring  dasaes, 
they  an  mon  deeply  interested  in  their  npeal  than  any 
other  class.  It  is,  howe?er,  in  vain  to  agitate  for  their 
repeal  till  a  farther  nform  takes  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  present  Parliament  is  landlord-ridden  ; 
and  the  division  on  Mr  Clay's  motion  shews  that  then 
an  not  a  hundred  Memben  who  will  support  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Com-Laws.  The  first  work  to  be  set 
about  is.  Extension  of  the  Suftage^  Equal  Repnaeatation, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  Shortening  the  Duntion  of  FarUansente, 
and  Payment  of  the  Members.  Till  these  nmaaniea  be 
obtained,  it  4s  useless  to  expect  good  goverameat.* 


•  A  bilL  embodying  aU  IhcM 

fome  leading  Membor  of  the  Houae  of 
alaam  would  aooo  be  cxdtcd  in  iti  auppott. 


bebrasibs  fesbf 
Fopular  cnibu* 
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COTTLE'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLERIDGE.* 


Thjb  siogolar  union  of  exalted  moral  feeling 
and  great  intellectual  power,  with  impotence  of 
will  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  which  were  quite 
as  remarkable,  have  made  the  character  of  Cole- 
ridge a  study  of  uncommon  interest  to  those 
who,  knowing  something  of  what  is  in  man, 
prize  above  all  science  that  of  mind  in  its 
original  constitution  and  peculiarities  of  devel. 
opement.  In  Coleridge,  the  human  being  may 
be  viewed  in  the  utmost  extremes :  in  one 
sense  he  is  seen  soaring  with  the  archangels; 
and  in  another  enchained  in  prostrate,  hopeless 
imbecility — struggling  against  the  impotence  of 
volition,  like  a  man  suffering  under  nightmare. 
Many  years  of  his  life  might,  indeed,  be  fitly 
described  as  a  long  moral  nightmare,  from 
which  he  at  last  happily  awoke,  although  in 
exhaustion.  Whether  the  ''  sloth  which  jaun- 
diced all"  was  the  effect  of  an  originally  sluggish 
physical  temperament  and  bad  early  discipline-— 
aggravated  by  the  habit  of  taking  opium,  to  an 
extent  which  converted  what  might  to  some 
men  have  been  a  useful  stimulant  into  a  destruc- 
tive poison — or  was  attributable  to  the  perilous 
drug  alone,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  determine, 
^e  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  con. 
ttitutional  tendency,  uncorrected  by  the  educa- 
tion of  habit,  may,  in  this  deplorable  case,  fairly 
divide  the  blame  with  opium.  In  Coleridge  the 
greatest  activity  of  imagination — a  mind  whose 
element  was  perpetual  and  subtle  rumination 
rather  than  thought — seemed  imprisoned  in  a 
My  which,  for  many  of  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  may  be  said  to  have  been  constituted 
without  organs.  The  man  who,  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon,  could,  it  is  affirmed  by  his 
friends — Mr  Cottle  among  the  number — speak  a 
half  volume,  which,  in  matter  and  language,  was 
fit  for  the  press,  was  incapacitated  to  fulfil  the 
most  trifling  literary  engagements,  by  total  want 
of  the  ordinary  power  of  application,  or  by  what 
is  usually  termed  habits  of  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination. Other  indolent  men  atone  for 
their  constitutional  defect  by  an  effort  of  what 
Johnson,  who  could  vigorously  put  it  forth,  calls 
"dogged  resolution,"  or  by  that  fitful  energy 
which  supplies  the  place  of  the  spontaneous  np- 

*  Early  RecoUectUms,  chiefly  relating  to  the  late  S.  T. 
CoMdge ;  by  Joseph  Cottle.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
Itols. 


plication,  order,  and  industry  of  more  happily 
constituted  minds — ^perhaps  we  should  say,  bodies 
Coleridge  was  quite  as  incapable  of  thitf  energy  of 
volition,  this  masterly  power  over  sluggish  orgao. 
ization  and  bad  habit,  as  of  tying  down  to  the 
needful  drudgery  of  a  tasked  desk  thoughts  that 
wandered  in  cloud-land  or  the  empyrean.  Hismind, 
with  its  wonderful  ag^egate  of  powers,  wanted 
that  "  stalk  of  carle-hemp  in  man,"  which  binds 
all  together  and  keeps  each  in  its  proper  place^ 
and  without  which  genius  too  often  becomes  of 
sadly  diminished  value  to  society,  and  the  source 
of  reproach  and  self-torment  to  its  possessor. 

For  the  most  melancholy  disclosures  made 
of  the  prostrate  condition  of  his  friend,  Mr 
Cottle  pleads  the  utility  of  his  revelations 
as  warnings.  They  are  certainly  among  the 
most  impressive  and  affecting  moral  spectacles 
which  instructed  human  beings  can  contem. 
plate.  Tlie  pangs  and  throes  of  a  sensitive 
conscience — the  gnawings  of  remorse  in  a  mind 
like  that  of  Coleridge — ^the  struggles  of  a  ma- 
jestic intellect  against  the  feebleness  of  an 
emasculated  will  and  the  strength  of  dreadful 
habits — present  a  series  of  tragic  emotions,  of 
which  Prometheus,  bound  to  his  rock,  is  but  a 
type.  His  internal  agony — of  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity  of  which,  pitiful  as  the  causes  might  be, 
there  is  no  question — is  perhaps  revealed  more 
fully  in  the  present  work  than  in  any  of  the 
late  volumes  relating  to  Coleridge.  His  frienda 
at  Bristol,  where  he  made  his  literary  and 
social  debut,  saw  him  in  his  best  and  also  in  hia 
most  unhappy  aspects : — we  have  not  heart  to 
apply  the  epithet  degraded  to  such  a  man. 

Mr  Cottle  chanced  to  be  a  young  bookseller  in 
Bristol  when  Coleridge  and  his  brilliant  satellites 
first  emerged  in  that  city.  In  the  preface  to 
his  work,  the  author  discusses  at  some  length  the 
propriety  of  the  right  he  has  assumed,  to  pub- 
lish his  personal  recollections  of  the  distinguished 
group,  and  also  the  letters  of  Coleridge  in  hia 
possession,  and  those  which  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain.  He,  of  course,  affirms  the  right ;  yet 
rests  his  vindication  on  an  individual  like  Cole- 
ridge being  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules  ; 
thus  tacitly  admitting,  that  it  might  not  be 
altogether  handsome,  in  ordinary  life,  or  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  treasure  np,  for  forty  years,  every 
careless  and  haaty  note/  written  on  matters  of 
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trivial  buBiness^  and  every  letter  in  which,  in 
moments  of  distress  or  of  great  Aveitement,  a 
man  pours  forth  his  relying  heart  to  a  friend, 
and  then  make  a  book  of  these  unwary  confi. 
deoce9.  If,  to  take,  a  rpady  example^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr  Constable,  or  those  of 
tbe  Messrs  Ballantjme,  ehose  to  publish  all  the 
notes  and  letters  which  had  passed  between 
them  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  their  co- 
partnery relations,  concerning  the  detai]^  of  their 
various  projects,  failures,  and  embarrassments, 
the  world  might  obtain  considerable  insight  into 
the  individual  character  of  a  great  writer ;  yet 
it  is  to  us  very  questionable  how  far  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  justifiable,  unless  upon  the  i 
principle,  that  those  who  have  so  often  and  vainly 
liaorificed  themselves  for  the  sake  of  society  dur^ 
•ng  life,  should  afterwards  have  their  memories 
given  up  for  dissection  for  the  same  laudable 
object. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  matter  before  us; 
and,  although  the  publication  should  not  be  alto* 
gether  justifiable,  we  are  grateful  for  the  results. 
A  good  deal  was  previously  known  of  Coleridge's 
habits  and  mental  conflicts.  Mr  Cottle  gives  a 
few  new  facts  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  work  is 
mainly  corroborative,  though  it  goes  pleasantly 
into  minutin  of  narrative,  which,  where  the  heroes 
are  -  men  like  Coleridge  and  his  early  friends, 
constitute  no  ordinary  attraction.  He  had 
been  in  business  for  a  few  years,  when  his 
friend,  Mr  Robert  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker 
of  some  acquirements  and  of  very  amiable  man- 
ners— who  had  married  Miss  Pricker,  the  sister 
of  the  future  wives  of  Southey  and  Coleridge — 
gravely  informed  him,  that  himself  and  those 
gentlemen,  (including,  we  presume,  the  three 
Miss  Prickers,)  and  a  fourth  enthusiast,  named 
George  Burnet,  an  Oxonian,  were  about  to  sail 
forthwith  for  America,  and  to  plant  a  colony  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  where  all  was  to  be 
love,  poetry,  harmony,  and  equality ;  or,  in  short,  | 
a  new  and  indescribable  form  of  society,  dubbed 
a  Pantisocracy.  Burnet  had  already  arrived; 
Southey  also  came  from  Oxford,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Cottle,  who  was  mnch  pleased  with  his 
new  acquaintance ;  and,  in  a  short  time.  Cole* 
ridge  appeared,  the  last  yet  leading  member  of 
the  Social  Union.  They  were  just  ready  to  em- 
bark, lacking  nothing  but  that  trifling  considera- 
tion to  young  philosophers,  the  ways  and  means. 
Mr  Cottle — who,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  is  himself  a  man  of  talent  and  of  no  mean 
poetical  acquirements — had  his  first  volume  of 
verse  then  in  the  press.  Southey's  "  Joan  of 
Arc,"  and  many  of  Coleridge's  early  exquisite 
verses,  were  already  in  manuscript.  The  poeti- 
cal bookseller  read,  and  was  delighted,  and  so 
much  interested,  both  as  a  poet  and  probably  as  a 
publisher,  that  he  became  seriously  apprehensive 
lest  these  wondrously-gifted  young  men  should 
iiiin  themselves  in  prosecution  of  their  wild 
icheme  of  expatriation,  and  organisation  of  a 
Pantisocracy.  His  alarm  was  qnieted  by  Mr 
Coleridge — in  a  few  days  after  his  acquaintance 
fcad  commenoed^-applyiog  fbf  the  loan  of  five 


pounds,  tapay  the  lodgings  of  these  philosophic 
and  poetical  Madocs ! 

KeTer(he  says)  did  I  lend  money  with  toch  unmrngled 
pleasure;  for  now  I  ceased  to  be  haunted  day  and  nigbt 
with  the  spectre  of  the  ship!  the  ship  I  which  wai  to 
affect  such  localcuIaMe  misdiief ! 

They-  remained  at   Bristol,   giving  lictnres, 
courting  the  Muses  and  the  Miss  Prickers ;  and 
Coleridge  obtained  thirty  pounds  for  that  volume 
of  veiae   for   which  a   London  bookseller  had 
offered  him  six — and  Southev  fiftv  for  his  *'  Joan 
of  Arc."     Lecturing  was,  however,  their  main 
resource.    Coleridge,  who,  like  Southey,  was  then 
a  thorough  Radical,  chose  political  economy  and 
morals   as   his   themes,   and    %)uthey  history. 
Even   thus  early,  the  very  opposite  habits  of 
these  friends  were  strongly  contrasted,  snd  even 
then  Coleridge  vexed  and  disappointed  his  friends 
and  his  audiences.   Upon  one  unlucky  day,  fancy- 
ing himself  more  equal  to  the  subject  of  the 
''  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  than  his 
friend,  he  volunteered  to  lecture  for  Southey, 
and  failed  to  appear ;  and  Mr  Cottle  shews  his 
idea  of  the  character  of  Coleridge  by  imagining 
that,  while  the  audience  were  impstiently  ex. 
pecting  him,  he  might  be  composedly  smoking 
his  pipe  in  his  lodgings,  and  dreaming  of  his 
Arcadian  colony.     It  is  very  probable,  too,  that 
he  had  not  found  himself  so  well  prepared  as  he 
might  have  imagined. 

About  this  time^  Mr  Cottle,  wishing  to  gratify 
his  friends  and  authors,  and  their  ladies  elect, 
arranged  a  party  to  visit  Tintern  Abbey.  The 
adventures  and  details  of  the  excursion  are 
amusing  enough.  It  took  place  the  very  day 
after  Coleridge  failed  at  the  lecture ;  but  he 
was  promptly  forthcoming  here. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  October  1795,  Coleridgs 
married  Miss  Sarn  Pricker,  on  the  faith,  it  would 
appear,  of  a  guinea  and  ahalf,  offered  by  Mr  Cottle, 
for  every  hundred  lines  of  verse  he  might  compose. 
His  future  ways  and  means  were  Vierived  from 
many  precarious  sources ;  but  he  never  drew 
hard  tfpon  Mr  Cottle,  on  account  of  poetry.  He 
had  taken  a  cottage  at  Clevedon,  a  small  village 
on  the  Severn,  instead  of  the  Susquehannah,  at 
the  inoderate  rent  of  £5  a-year ;  and  thither  he 
carried  his  bride.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
every  want ;  and,  two  days  after  marriage,  Air, 
or,  as  is  probable,  Mrs  Coleridge,  required  some 
trifling  conveniences  for  their  humble  establish- 
ment, which  their  friend  Cottle  was  required  to 
furnish,  and  which  he  sent  with  all  dispatch. 
This  is  the  long  preserved  list.  How  proud  may 
poets  be !  Even  the  parings  of  their  nails  become 
precious  relics. 

A  riddle  slice;  a  candle  box;  two  ventilators;  tro 
glasses  for  the  wash-hand  stand ;  one  tin  dast-pan ;  ods 
small  tin  teaJiettle ;  one  pair  of  candlesticks  ;  one  carpet 
brush ;  one  flour  dredge  i  three .  tin  extingviahen ;  two 
mats;  a  pair  of  slippers;  a  cheese  toaster;  two  Urf< 
tin  spoons;  a  bible;  a  keg  of  porter;  coffbe;  raisins; 
currants;  catsup;  nutmegs;  allspice;  rinnamoo;  rice; 
ginger ;  and  mace. 

The  ventilators  say  little,  we  fear,  for  the  airi- 
ness of  a  cottage  in  October ;  yet  here^  for  a  very 
brief  season,  Coleridge' was  happy;  here  he 
offered  Cottle,   instead  of  the  cake  and  «iB« 
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lacrad  to  tliefiritiBh'Hymeii^  ft  hetrfey  weleetne  ; 

aod  here  he  composed   hiB    diarroing   Tenes 

''To  Sara,"  and  to    the  tall,  roae-trea  which 

peeped  in  at  their  ehamber  window.    Thia  cot* 

tage  of  love  and  poetiy,  like  too  many  of  the  aame 

description,  was  soon  fonnd  uncomfortable  and 

inconvenient ;  axid  the   new-married   pair  re-* 

tuned  to  "pent-up  rooms"  on  Reddiff  Hill.  Cole. 

ridge  was,  by  thia  time»  acquainted  with  Mr  Poole 

of  Stowey,  who^  in  oonnezion  with  hun>  ia  so 

kandfomely  mentioned  ia  the  '*  Autobiog;raphy  of 

in  £ogiiih  Opronufiater."*     For  a  time  they 

eitlier  visited  this  gentleman  or  remained  near 

him — ColeridgOy  writing,  as   he  tells,  reviews, 

^for  bis  potatoes  and  meat/'  and  applying  to 

iuepoem, ''  Religioua  Miiaings,''  at  happy  inter^ 

vale;  bestowing  three  daya  on  the  correction  of 

what  bad  cost  but  an  hour  ia  writhig.    Among 

the  vulgar   and   empirical    stories    cirenlated 

about  literary  naen^  and  which  aume*  of  thenu 

lehres,  if  they  have  not  propagated,  have  winked 

at,  it  is  related  that  this  poem  was  written  in  a 

tap.room  at  Reading,  by  private  Cumberbatch 

of  the  15th  regiment  of  horse,  and,  we  think,  at 

a  sitting.    That  Coleridge  while  at  Oxford  en* 

listed  ia  a  horse  regiment,  is  undoubted.    The 

original  of  the  atory  of  his  learning  being  dis. 

covered  by  his  setting  two  of  the  officers  to  rights 

in  a  dispute  about  some  paasage  in  the  Greek 

dramatists,  may  be  found  in  **  Roderick  Random," 

where  the  hero^  while  acting  aa  a  footman,  is 

called  in  to  solve  some  knotty  classical  point,  for 

the  learned  aunt  of  Narcissa.    A  aimUar  story 

n  also  told  of  the  early  life  of  Rousseau. 

The  expenses  of  Coleridge  could  not  have  beea 
freat;  as  his  establiahment,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  married  life,  aeems  to  have  been  as 
ample  and  frugal  as  possible;  but  then  his 
ineomings  were  next  to  aothlng,  and  already 
he  was  having  recourse  to  the  perilous  aids  of 
>nal]  loans,  and  accepting  tributes  to  hie  genius, 
as  the  homiliating  pecuniary  gifta  of  small  patrons 
us  named.  It  ia  superfluous  to  say,  that,  had 
his  habits  of  application  been  in  any  degree  equal 
to  hia  intellectual  power  and  his  copious  know. 
l^d^e,  he  needed  never  have  known  the  corroding 
niseries  and  abject  meannesses  of  a  depending 
Biu  of  letters.  In  his  friends  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  the  noblest  example  waa  before  his 
•yes  of  regular  industry,  and  that  steady  fru* 
^iiy  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  endur- 
i°g  personal  independence,  whether  in  poet  or 
politician*  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  how 
^?^y  great  poets  aometimea  dine,  Mr  Cottle 
gratifies  him. 

He  has  preeerved  one  note  in  whioh  Coleridge 
'cqnests  him  to  make  hia  servant  buy  a  pound 
of  bacon  and  two  quarts  of  broad  beans,  and 
^ve  them  cooked  for  him^  at  hia  lodgings,  by 
three  o'clock  ;  and  recorded  a  dinner^  to  which 
ie  was  carried  by  Wotdsworth,  at  a  country- 
house  rented  by  the  poet,  where  the  repast  con* 
nsted  of  a  huge  loaf^  ooselettaees,  and  Castalian 
champagne — aa  fair  water,  on  a  poet's  board,  i» 
jggtttly  named  bra  fo^  Cheese  and  k  bottle 
C*  Mtigm$(h4,  far  October  18M» 


of  brandy  had  been  calculated  upen~for  th^ 
poete  were  not  quite  Pythagoreans — hit  the 
rats  had  ate  up  '^  the  stout  piece  of  cheese,"  and 
Mr  Coleridge^  in  a  clumsy  attempt  at  activity; 
broke  the  brandy  bottle,  to  the  dismay  and  grief 
of  the  whole  party. 

Shortly  after  Coleridge's  return  to  Bristol 
from  Stowey,  Mr  Cottle  invited  him,  by  letter, 
one  day  to  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  being  intro^ 
duced  to  some  lion-seer  or  other.  The  unopened 
invitation-card  Coleridge  concluded  to  be  afresh 
expostulation  ordunning  for  M.S.  notes,  prefaces, 
and  text,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  volume  so  long  paid 
for  [and  delayed,  and  so  often  promised ;  and^ 
without  opening  thenote,  he  sat  down  and^rrAte 
the  following  painful  letter.  The  individuals  that 
he  reflects  upon,  are  Southey  and  those  othet 
membera  of  the  Suaquehannah  union,,  who  had 
now  abandoned  the  fantasy. 

'  It  ia  my  duty  and  boainea  to  thank  God  for  ^  ail  liia 
difpeniaiion%  and  to  beliave  them  the  best  po«iblo ;  bn^ 
indeed,  I  think  I  should  hare  been  more  thankful^  if  he 
had  made  me  a  jonmeyman  shoemaker,  instead  of  an 
*<  author  by  trade.'*  I  have  left  my  friends :  I  hare  left 
plenty :  I  have  left  that  ease  which  wonld  have  secured  s 
literary  immortality,  and  have  enabled  me  to  give  the 
public  works  conceived  in  momenta  of  inspiration,  and 
polished  with  leisurely  solicitude ;  and,  alas  I  for  what 
have  I  left  them  ?  for— who  deserted  me  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue,  impracticable  and 
romantic  !  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread  1  write 
the  flif  hta  of  poetic  enthuaiaam,  when  every  toinuto  I  haa 
bearing  a  groan  from  my  wife.  .  Groans,  and  complaints^ 
ai)d  sickness  I  The  present  hour  I  am  in  a  quickset 
hedge  of  embaiTassment,  and  whiciieyer  way  I  turn,  a 
thorn  runs  into  me  !  The  future  is  cloud  and  thick  dark- 
ness I  Poverty)  i^rfaaps,  and  the  thin  Ikcea  of  them  that 
want  bread,  hmking  up  to  me  t  Nor  ia  this  all.  My 
happiest  moments  for  composition  are  broken  in  upon  by 
the  reflection  that  I  must  make  haste.  1  am  too  late  I 
I  am  already  months  behind  !  I  have  received  my  pay 
beforehand !  Oh,  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  geniusi 
III  canst  thoQ  brook  a  taak-master !  The  tenderest  touch 
from  the  hand  of  obligation,  wounda  thee  like  a  sconrgt 
ofaoorpionsl 

I  have  been  composing  in  the  fields  this  morning,  and 
came  home  to  write  down  the  first  rude  sheet  of  my  pre- 
Ihce,  when  I  heard  that  your  man  had  brought  a  note 
from  you.  I  have  not  seen  it|  but  I  guess  its  contents.  I 
am  writing  aa  fast  as  I  can.  Depend  upon  it  you  shall 
not  be  out  of  pocket  for  me  I  I  feel  what  I  owe  you ;  andt 
independently  of  this,  I  love  you  as  a  friend ;  indeed,  so 
much,  that  I  regret,  seriously  regret,  that  yon  have  been 
my  copyholder. 

Mr  Cottle  remitted  some  of  the  precious  metal; 
and  Coleridge  came  to  dinner^  wore  a  cheerful 
face,  and  talked  aa  brilliantly  as  ever. 

Daring  the  first  year  of  his  imprudent  and  un<« 
fortunate  marriage,  many  plans  of  gaining  daily 
breaid  ^pear  to  have  passed  through  his  mindj 
which  teemed  with  projects.  His  own  relations 
aeem>  at  no  period^  to  have  taken  any  eoncem 
whatever  about  him.  He  left  his  paternal  home 
a  young  orphan  child,  for  the  Blue-coat  School^ 
and,  fcom  that  time,  his  elder  and  more  fortunate 
brothers  made  no  account  of  him.  He  used,  even 
ibueeerly,  to  regret,  with  poignancy  of  feeling, 
that  he  had  no  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  he^ 
oottld*  in  time  of  extremity,  apply  **  for  a  guinea." 
We  fe«r,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  facility  he 
hadaequired  in  making  applioation  *'for  guineas^" 
became  the  cause  of  his  eo  often  being  withoa%« 
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them.  Yet  theire  ifl  something  moBt  melanclioly 
about  tlie  neglect  he  suffered  in  his  earlier  yean. 
Mr  Cottle  remarks  that^  if  the  world  neglected 
Chatterton^  yet,  by  his  own  family — his  mother 
and  his  sisters — ^he  was  loyed  and  cherished; 
his  heart  had  a  resting-place,  while  Coleridge 

Appsared  like  a  being  dropped  from  the  clondii  withoat 
tie  or  oomiezioii  on  earth;  and,  daring  the  jears  in  which 
I  knew  him,  he  nerer  once  yisited  (that  I  could  learn) 
any  one  of  his  relatione,  nor  exchanged  a  letter  with 
them.  It  used  to  fill  myeelf  and  others  with  concern 
and  the  deepest  astonishment,  that  such  a  man  should, 
apparently,  be  abandoned.  On  some  occasions,  I  urged 
him  to  break  through  all  impediments,  and  go  and  Tisit 
his  friends ;  but  this  his  high  spirit  could  not  brook. 
•  ••■•.. 

In  the  agony  of  mind  which  Mr  C.  sometimes  maul* 
ftsted  on  this  subject,  I  have  wished  to  forget  those  loor 

tender  lines  in  his  Monody  on  Chatterton. 

"  Poor  Chatterton  I  fkrewell  I    Of  darkcit  buei, 
ThU  chapleC  csit  I  on  thy  unibapcd  tomb; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  lad  theme  muie* 
Lett  kindred  woe*  penuade  a  kindred  doom  !* 
r*  Mr  C.  would  not  hare  felt  so  much,  if  his  own  natural 
and  unshaken  affections  had  been  less  ardent. 

When  about  six  months  married,  or  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  he  projected  The  Watchman, 
and  made  that  journey  through  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  to  establish  it,  of  which  he  has  given 
80  ample  an  account  in  the  ^'Biographia  Li-> 
teraria."  He  shewed  what  appears  to  us  a  won- 
derful degree  of  activity  and  energy  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  this  miscellany ;  but  he  had 
no  funds;  he  wanted  both  experience  and  in- 
dustry ;  and,  finally,  authors  seldom  succeed  as 
publishers.  His  *'  Review,  Newspaper,  and 
Annual  Register" — ^and  The  Watchman  was  to 
combine  the  qualities  of  each,  and  to  be  sold 
at  only  fourpence  the  weekly  number — ^failed  at 
the  tenth  number. 

One  pitiful  subscriber  of  fourpence  every  eighth  day, 
thought  his  boys  <'did  not  improve  much  under  it!** 
Another  expected  more  from  his  <' Annual  Begister!" 
Another  wanted  more  '*  reviews  !"  Another,  more 
«  politics  1"  and  those  a  little  «  sharper." 
.  Mr  Cottle  has  obtained  and  published  Cole- 
ridge's letters  to  his  friend  Mr  Wade,  while  on 
the  Watchman  tour.  He  was,  at  this  time,  a 
Unitarian,  and  he  preached  at  different  places, 
in  the  chapels  of  that  sect.  His  friends  were 
then  principally  either  among  the  decided  Re- 
formers, or  the  UniUrians.  Of  Sheffield,  he  says — 

I  might  have  succeeded  there^  at  least,  equally  well 
with  the  former  towns,  but  I  should  injure  the  sale  of 
the  /rif,  the  editor  of  which  paper  (a  very  able  and 
ingenious  young  man,  of  the  name  of  *  James  Mont- 
gomery*) is  now  in  prison,  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded 
magistrate  there.  Of  course^  I  declined  publicly  adver. 
tising  or  disposing  of  The  Watehman  in  that  town. 

This  morning  I  called  on  Mr  _.  with  H*s  letter.  Mr 
—  received  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  me  with  insolence 
that  was  really  amusing  from  its  novelty.  *  Overstocked 
with  these  articles.'  'People  always  setting  op  tome 
new  thing  or  other.'  '  I  read  The  Star  and  another 
paper :  what  can  I  want  with  this  paper,  which  is  no- 
thing morew'  <  Well,  well.  Til  consider  of  it.'  To  these 
entertaining  bon  mots,  I  returned  the  following  repartee 
.— •  Good  morning,  sir.' 

Such  were  the  delightful  preliminaries  to 
the  abortive  Watehman.  At  other  times  he 
thought  of  attempting  a  school;  and  then  we 
hear  no  more  of  these  schemes.  He  was,  in'vary 
truth,  distracted,  « I  believe,"  he  says  in  one 
Ivtte: 


I  verily  ballevB  no  poor  iiilUnr*s  idea-pot  ever  IrabUsd 
up  so  vehemently  with  fears,  doubts,  and  difBcolttei,  u 
mine  does  at  present  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  boil  orer, 
and  put  out  the  fire  *  I  am  almost  hearties!  My  put 
life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  ftvertsh  dream !  lil  «m 
gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions  and  dioi-dinofend 
motives !  Friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  hsppinm 
murdered  by  mismanaged  sensibility  I  The  preicnt  hms 
I  seem  in  a  quickset  hedge  of  embarraasmeati!  For 
shame  I  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God ;  but  indeed,  to  hope 
is  far  more  dUBcnlt  than  to  fear. 

Mr  Cottle,  who  long  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Robert  Hall,  gives  an  account  of  Coleridge's 
exhibitions  in  the  pulpit.    They  do  not  appeir 
to  have  been  distinguished.   The  parlour  was 
his  peculiar  theatre — ^the  pulpit  the  place  of 
Hall'a  triumph.     The  brilliant  conversational 
powers  of  Coleridge  gained  him  admirers  where- 
ever  he  appeared ;  yet  too  many  of  these  friend* 
ships  seem  to  have  rested  on  no  solid  or  satis- 
factory basis.    They  sprung  up  like  gourds  in 
a  night,  and  as  quickly  withered,  leaving  nn- 
sightly  wrecks  and  shedding  unwholesome  va- 
pours.   A  connexion  somewhat  of  this  nature 
was  formed  with  Charles  Lloyd,  the  sou  of  an 
eminent  banker  in  Birmingham.    This  persooi 
whose  name  is  known  in  connexion  with  those 
of  Coleridge    and  Lamb,    possessed    a  qoaint 
genius  and  amiable  dispositions,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably of  feeble  mind— >he  was  in  fact  epileptic 
He  left  his  father's  banking-house,  followed  Cole- 
ridge to  Bristol,  and  finally  boarded  in  the  poet'i 
family,  first  in  that  town  and  then  at  Stovey. 
Indeed,  had  Coleridge   chosen  to  become  tiie 
founder  of  some  new  sect  in  poetry  or  philosophy, 
his  eloquence  and  various  powers  of  attraction 
would  certainly  have  drawn  crowds  of  yonng 
disciples  around  him.     No  man  more  powerfully 
fascinated  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  gifted; 
and  few  have  through  life  found  friemis  lo 
devotedly  attached  among  strangers.  At  Stowey, 
with  Mr  Lloyd  for  a  permanent  boarder  and  Mr 
Poole  for  a  friend,  his  first  child,  David  Hartley, 
a  few  months  old,  with  a  comfortable  and  cheap- 
rented  cottage,  a  garden,  and  an  ample  command 
of  books,  another  interval  of  quiet  was  granted 
to  the  racked  mind  of  Coleridge,  and  he  wrote 
cheerily  to  his  friend  Cottle  from  his  new  re- 
treat.   But,  in  ten  short  days,  he  again  writes  in 
doubt  and  despondency.     He   had  quarrelled 
with  Southey,  and  bitterly  accused  him  of  "  de- 
sertion" of  friendship;  and,  in  the  hopeful  PanUso. 
cracy  scheme,  of  "  dishonourable  retraction,  in  a 
compact  the  most  solemn  and  binding."    Mr 
Cottle  laboured  ineffectually  to  make  them  friends 
at  this  time ;  though,  on  Southey'a  return  from 
Portugal,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  without 
his  interference.    They  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 
amused  themselves  at  his  expense.     The  first  in- 
timation of  the  feud  being  healed  was — 

Hr  Southey  and  Mr  Coleridge  catling  on  me,  arm  ia 
arm,  after  having  taken  a  pleasant  walk  together  iate 
the  country.  Each  seemed  to  relish  the  surprise  and  tbe 
delight  in  me,  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal ;  and 
r  had  reason  afterwards  to  think,  that  thia  sprightly  fce« 
was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  to  heighten  the  stagv- 


At  this  time  Coleridge  made   aequaintance 
with  Wardsworth,  then  Uring  ia  Porsetshire, 
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mhiftn  he  soon  admilred  with  an  escon  of  entbn- 
•ium.  He  was  '*  the  giant  Wordsworth."  A 
tragedy  which  Wordsworth  had  written,  but 
trhich  has  never  yet  seen  the  light>  he  describes 
as  <<  absolutely  wonderfuL"  He  goes  farther : — 
**  There  are  in  the  piece  those  profound  touches 
of  the  human  heart  which  I  find  three  or  four 
iimes  in  the  '  Robbers'  of  Schiller,  and  often 
in  Shahspeare ;  bui  in  Wordsworth  there  are  fio 
iuqualidef"  Wordsworth's  congenial  sister 
gained  on  him  as  rapidly.   They  came  to  Stowey, 

and  he  writes — 

W^  and  hU  azqnliite  dster  are  with  me.  She  is  a 
woman  indeed  I  in  mind,  I  mean,  and  heart;  for  her  per- 
ion  is  such,  that,  if  yon  expected  to  see  a  pretty  woman, 
jon  irontd  think  her  rather  ordinary;  if  you  expected  to 
Mc  in  oidinary  woman,  yon  would  think  her  pretty. 
Bat  ker  mannera  are  simple,  aidant,  imprettiTe.  In 
cmy  motioD,  her  most  innocent  soul  outbeama  eo 
brightly  that  who  law  would  eay, 

•*  Oallt  WM  a  tMng  fmponible  In  ber.** 
Her  infomation  Tariooa ;  her  eye  watchful  in  minutest 
obierration  of  nature ;  and  her  taite»  a  perfect  electro* 
meter.    It  benda,  protrudes^  and  draws  in,  at  subtlest 
Wsatics  and  most  recondite  faults. 

According  to  Mr  De  Quincey's  insinuations, 

Mrs  Coleridge  did  not  admire  quite  so  ardently. 

Th  el  wall,  the  "  acquitted  traitor,"  was  another 

guest  at  Stowey  in  this  memorable  1797. 

He  is  a  great  fayourite  with  Sara.  Energetic  activity 
of  mind  and  of  heart,  is  his  master  feature.  He  is  prompt 
to  conceiTC,  and  still  prompter  to  execute :  but  I  think 
kf  ij  de6ctent  in  that  patience  of  mind  which  can  look 
iatensely  and  frequently  at  the  same  subject  He  belieres 
end  disbelieves  with  impassioned  confidence.  I  wish  to 
m  him  doubting,  and  doubting.  He  is  intrepid,  eloquent, 
tnd  honest^^perhaps,  the  only  acting  democrat  that  is 
boaert,  ibr  the  patriots  are  ragged  cattle :  a  most  execrable 
bad. 

Charles  Lamb  came  also — ^how  could  the 
cottage  hold  so  many? — and  Lloyd  and  Lamb 
became  bosom  friends.  Mr  Cottle,  though  ear- 
nestly invited,  could  not  meet  Lamb ;  but  he 
went  to  Stowey  shortly  afterwards;  and,  for 
once  in  his  life,  we  see  Coleridge  in  his  own 
house,  and  happy  at  home, 

Mr  Coleridge  welcomed  me  with  the  warmest  cordi- 
ality. He  Ulked  of  his  old  school-fellow.  Lamb,  with 
aiEBction,  who  had  so  recently  left  him ;  regretted  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  introducing  me  to  one  whom  he  so 
highly  valued.  Mr  C.  took  peculiar  delight  in  assuring 
me  (at  least  at  that  time)  how  happy  he  was ;  exhibit* 
ing,  lucoessfnlly,  bia  houae^  his  garden,  his  orchard,  laden 
with  fruit ;  and  also  the  contrivances  he  had  made  to 
finite  his  two  neighbours*,  Mr  Poole  and  Mr  Cruick- 
ibanks,  domains  with  his  own. 

AAer  the  grand  circuit  had  been  accomplished,  by  hos- 
pitable contrivance^  we  approached  the  **  jasmine  har- 
Wor/*  when,  to  our  gratifying  surprise,  we  found  the 
tripod  table  laden  with  delicious  bread  and  cheese,  snr- 
nuiunted  by  a  brown  mug  of  the  true  Taunton  ale.  We 
imtinctively  took  our  seats ;  and  there  must  have  been 
some  downright  witchery  in  the  prorieion,  which  suipassed 
ail  of  its  kind  $  nothing  like  it  on  the  wide  terrene,  and 
eae  glass  of  the  Taunton  settled  it  to  an  axiom.  While 
the  dappled  sun-beams  played  on  our  table,  through  the 
umbrageous  canopy,  the  very  birds  seemed  to  participate 
in  our  felicities,  and  poured  forth  their  selectest  anthems. 
Ai  we  sat  in  our  sylvan  hall  of  splendour,  a  company  of 
the  happieat  of  mortals,  (T.  Poole,  C  Lloyd,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  myself,)  the  bright  blue  heavens;  the  sport* 
inf  insects ;  the  balmy  aephyrs  ;  the  feathered  choristers; 
the  sympathy  of  friends — all  augmented  the  pleasurable  to 
^t  highest  point  this  side  the  celestial  I  Every  inter. 
stietaf  our  hearts  being  fllled  with  bsppinesi,  as  a  con- 


sequence there  waa  no  room  ibr  sorrow,  exordsed  as  it 
now  was,  and  hovering  around  at  inapprotchablo  disw 
tance.  With  our  spirits  thus  entranced,  though  wa 
might  weep  at  other  moments,  yet  joyance  so  filled  all 
within  and  without,  that,  if,  at  this  juncture,  tidings  had 
been  brought  us  that  an  irruption  of  the  ocean  had 
swallowed  up  all  our  dear  brethren  of  Pekin,  from  the 
pre-occupation  of  our  minds,  *^  Poor  things  1**  would  hava 
been  our  only  reply,  with  anguish  put  off  till  the  morrow* 
While  thus  elevated  in  the  universal  current  of  our  feel- 
ings, Mrs  Coleridge  approached,  with  her  fine  Hartley  X 
we  all  smiled,  but  the  father's  eye  beamed  transcendental 
joy  1    "  But  all  things  have  an  end.** 

About  this  time  Coleridge  was  in  the  habit  of 
mystifying  the  public  with  parodies  and  imita* 
tions  of  himself.  Lamb,  and  Lloyd,  for  the  cor. 
rection  of  the  bad  taste  of  this  New  School.  One 
of  these  hoaxing  productions  was  an  epigram  in 
ridicule  of  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner;"  and  there  waa 
a  series  of  mock  sonnets,  signed  Nehemiah  Hig'^ 
ginbotham,  exposing,  aa  he  said,  the  ''  affectation 
of  onaffectedness"  in  the  verses  of  himself  and 
hia  friends,  who  did  not  altogether  see  the  fun 
of  it.  He  also,  but  in  good  faith,  sent  the 
serious  epistles  of  Sara — his  wife,  to  wit-^to 
Mr  Cottle,  which  we  make  no  doubt  are  the* 
composition  of  Sara's  husband,  though  Cottle* 
doea  not  question  the  anthorship.  Before  a  new 
edition  of  the  conjoint  poems  was  called  for,  the 
poets  had  quarreled.  Lloyd  had  left  Cole* 
ridge's  house,  and  Lamb  took  part  with  him, 
and  wrote  reproachfully,  and  with  quaint  and 
stinging  petulance,  to  his  older  friend. 

The  Unitarians  earnestly  wished  to  see  Cole- 
ridge enrolled  among  their  preachers ;  and,  after 
Lloyd  left  him,  he  had  nearly  accepted  of  their 
chapel  at  Shrewsbury,  when  the  Wedgewoods, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Mr  Poole,  stepped 
in,  and,  by  the  offer  of  an  annuity  of  j£150  a-year, 
redeemed  him  to  liteiature.  Those  who  have 
in  this  Magazine  read  Mr  De  Quincey's  narra« 
tive  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  are 
already  aware  how  the  Wedgewood  munificence 
terminated. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  now  much 
together.  They  wished  to  travel  into  Germany, 
and^  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  to  dis- 
pose of  their  tragedies.  But,  as  they  entertained 
the  hope  of  getting  them  brought  out  on  the 
stage  at  some  more  propitious  time,  they  were 
unwilling  to  throw  them  away  for  less  than 
thirty  guineas  each.  Wordsworth  wished  also 
to  bargain  for  bis  poems,  (the  ''Lyrical  Ballads,") 
and  to  publish  anonymously.  This  volume  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Mr  Cottle's  last  speculation. 
In  1798,  and  while  the  poets  were  in  Germany, 
he  quitted  business.  Of  the  impression  of  500 
of  Wordsworth's  ballads,  Mr  Cottle  was  com. 
polled  to  dispose  of  the  greater  proportion  to  a 
London  bookseller,  at  a  considerable  loss.  Be 
not  down-hearted,  ye  young  poets,  who  are  true 
poets!  The  public  of  1798  was  quite  as  indif- 
ferent to  poetry  as  that  of  1837.  Mr  Words, 
worth  accounted  to  Mr  Cottle  for  this  woful 
failure,  from  the  ''Ancient  Mariner"  having  beea 
included  in  the  volume,  and  also  from  the  un* 
favourable  opinion  of  most  of  the  reviewers. 
When  Mr  Cottle  lold  all  his  copy-right9  to 
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LoBgAiati  Sc  Rm8,  they  told  him  the  value  of 

Wordaworth'i  Ballads  was  "reckoned  as  nothing/' 
and,  at  his  request,  they  made  him  a  present 
of  the  copy.right  whioh  he,  in  turn,  presented 
to  Mr  Wordsworth,  who  has  since  derived 
whatever  advantage  may  have  arisen  from  the 
iale  of  the  "  Lyrical  BaUads." 
'  It  was  at  long  intervals  that  Mr  Cottle  after^ 
wards  met  Coleridge,  who,  separated  from  his 
wife  and  children,  had  lived  much  in  London,  and 
also  visited  Italy  and  Malta  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  About  1807,  he  came  to  Bristol 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Bhakspeare,  aa 
he  had  done  in  London  and  other  places.  He 
was,  a?  indeed  at  all  times,  involved  in  extreme 
pecuniary  difficulty,  now  arising  principally  from 
the  excessive  u se  of  opium.  The  fact  of  his  slavery 
to  this  perilous  stimulant  was  not  then  known  ta 
his  friend  Cottle,  who  afterwards  ascertained 
that  he  used  from  two  quarts  a-week  to  a  pint 
a-day,  and  that  he  has  been  known, .  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  consume  a  whole  quart !  Besides 
disqualifying  the  unhappy  suferer  for  useful 
exertion,  the  mere  expense  of  this  destruetive 
drug  is  estimated  at  two  pounds  ten  shillings 
a-week.  Coleridge,  reduced  to  the  pitiable  and 
degraded  condition  which  he  has  himself  painted 
in  fearful  colours,  was  still  constantly  receiving 
pecuniary  presents  from  his  friends,  besides  his 
regular  annuity  from  the  Wedgewoods,  which, 
however,  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Wedgewood, 
had  been  reduced  to  £75.  The  most  munificent 
•f  his  benefactors  was  Mr  De  Quincey,  who  was 
introduced  to  Mr  Cottle  by  a  lady,  with,  it 
would  seem,  the  purpose,  through  the  channel 
of  an  old  friend,  of  delicately  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  man  whose  genius  he  so  greatly 
admired,  and  of  setting  him  free  for  noble 
literary  achievements.    Mr  Cottle  narratee— ^ 

Mr  Da  Q.  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  Mr  Cole* 
ndge*8  pecuniary  affairs.  I  replied,  «<  I  am  afraid  he  it 
a  legitimate  son  of  genius."  He  asked  me  if  I  thought 
he  wonid  accept  a  hundred  or  two  pounds.  I  answend, 
I  cauld  not  tell,  but  that  I  expected  shortly  to  see  him, 
when,  if  he  seriouslv  desired  to  learn,  I  would  ascertain 
what  the  state  of  his  finances  was,  and  let  him  know* 
This,  he  said,  was  his  particular,  wish. 

When  Mr  Coleridge  called  on  me,  and  the  extended 
eonvenation  had  occurred,  before  stated,  I  asked  him 
coBCeming  hii  circumstances.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
some  present  difficulties  which  oppraaed  his  mind.  He 
said  that  all  the  money  he  had  received  from  his  office  in 
Malta,  as  secietary  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  had  been  ex- 
pended  in  Italy,  And  on  his  way  home.  I  then  told  him, 
that  a  young  man  of  fortune,  who  admired  his  talents, 
|iad  inquired  of  me^  if  I  thought  Mr  C.  wonkl  accept  the 
present  of  a  hundred  or  two  poonds,  «  and  I  now  ask 
you,**  said  I,  "  that  question,  that  I  may  return  an 
answer.*'  Mr  Coleridge  rose  from  his  seat.  He  appeared 
much  oppressed,  and,  after  a  short  silence,  he  turned  to 
mo-~<<  Cottk^  I  will  write  to  yon.  We  will  change  the 
subject." 

The  money  was  immediately  accepted  as  *'  aa 

unconditional  loan,  which,"  writes  Coleridge,  "  I 

trust  I  shall  be  able  to  return  in  two  years." 

Mr  De  Quincey  wished  to  give  Ave  hundred 

pounds,   and  absolutely  prohibited   Mr  Cottle 

from  naming  the  source  whence  the  money  waa 

derived.    Mr  Cottle  remarked— 

[  "  To  the  latter  part  of  your  injunction,  i£  yiw 


require  it,  I  will  aeoede ;  but,  aMiough  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  Mr  ColaHdge's  wetfaie,  y«t 
a  spirit  of  equity  compels  me  to  recommend  ts 
3rou,  in  the  first  instance,  to  preeeat  Mr  C. 
with  a  emaller  eum,  and  which,  if  you  see  it 
right,  you  can,  at  any  time,  augment."  Mr  De 
Quincey  then  replied,  "  Three  hundred  pounds 
I  wiil  give  him,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
making  this  offer  of  mine  to  Mr  Coleridge." 

The  money  waa  paid  accordingly;  and  Mr 
Cottle  adds,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  pio- 
hibition,  some  indirect  notices  from  himself  coald 
have  left  no  doubt  with  Coleridge  of  the  sonrce 
Of  this  gift.  We  would  charitably  hope  that 
some  of  Coleridge's  younger  relatives  have,  antil 
now,  been  ignorant  of  this  fact,  or  surely  deli* 
oacy,  if  not  gratitude,  would  have  restrained 
their  pens.  Shortly  before  this  handsome 
present  waa  made,  Coleridge  was  writing  in  the 
following  terms  to  hia  generous  and  endaring 
friend,  Mr  Wade  of  Bristol  :*-- 

"  O  God !  if  you  knew  the  weight  of  my  heart,  tb« 
misery  tliat  cleaves  to  ftiy  spirit !  I  have  too  much  ru. 
son  to  suspect  and  fear,  that  I  must  not  mach  Ions:er 
ezpeet  my  annuity !  so  that  at  my  age,  I  am  to  he  penoi. 
les^  rcBourceless,  in  heavy  debt,  my  health  and  ipirits 
absolutely  broken  down,  and  with  scarce  a  friend  in  the 

world  !>*- So  that  Mr  De  Qainccy*!  JC300 

must  have  been  received  at  an  acceptable  time. 

But  no  exertion  of  friendship  could  perma. 
nently  relieve  him ;  though  the  most  generous 
efforts  were  made.  The  great  di£Sculty  was  to 
wean  him  firom  ''  the  fatal  drug  ;"  and,  for  this 
purpose,  Mr  Wade,  in  whose  house  he  resided 
for  some  months,  obtained  medical  assistance,  and 
appointed  a  respectable  decayed  tradesman  to 
watch  him  day  and  night.  When  it  was  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  moder. 
ate  dose  of  twenty  drops  a»day,  he  was  not  only 
cheating  the  doctor,  but  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  his  sentinel,  aa  he  afterwards  confessed. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  told  a  friend,  that— 

In  passing  along  the  quay,  where  the  ships  vere 
moored,  he  noticed,  by  a  side  glance,  a  drnggist^s  shop, 
probably  an  old  mort,  and,  standing  near  the  door,  be 
loolced  toward  the  ships,  and,  pointing  to  one  at  sooedtf* 
tance,  he  said  to  his  attendant,  <<  I  think  that*s  an  Ame- 
rican." «<  Oh,  no,  that  I  am  sure  it  is  not,**  said  the  dso. 
« 1  think  it  is,"  replied  Mr  C  ;  «  I  wish  you  wonld  itep 
over  and  ask,  and  bring  me  the  particulars.**  The  mas 
accordingly  went ;  when,  aa  soon  as  his  back  was  tnrncd, 
Mr  C  stepped  into  the  shop,  had  his  portly  bottle  filled 
with  laudanum,  (which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,) 
and  then  expeditiously  placed  himself  in  the  spot  wheit 
he  waa  left.  The  raan  now  returned  with'  the  particu- 
lars, beginning,  **  I  told  yoo,  sir,  it  was  not  an  Anerictn; 
but  I  hare  learned  all  about  her.**  <<  As  I  am  miBtakeoi 
never  mind  the  rest,**  said  Mr  C,  and  walked  on. 

His  unfortunate  habits  and  the  hopelessness 
of  his  case,  wore  out  his  friends ;  and  his  ovn 
feelings  must  have  been  wretched  indeed  before 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Cottle,  wishing  to  sell  or  pledge 
certain  M.8S.  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  |^  and 
declaring  that  he  would  die  rather  than,  after 
his  recent  experience  of  the  cruel  and  insolent 
spirit  of  calumny,  **  agidn  aubjeet  himself  ts  s 
elub  of  sabecribers  to  his  poverty/'  He  hsd 
gone  to  the  friends  at  Calne,  Mr  John  Morgso 
and  his  family,  so  handsomely  referred  to  in 
Mr  De  Qoinoay'a  '<  Autobiogn^hy/  with  whoa 
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fafl  had  pfdvlously  resided  for  thre*  years  in  Loiu 
don,  but  who  were  now  redaced  to  eom- 
ptnttiTe  poverty.  It  may  be  said  of  Cole, 
ridge  what  JehftBon  affirmed  of  Savage  and 
his  alleged  unnatural  mother — ^that  her  craelty 
gftve  him  a  elaim  on  all  mankind.  The  ne- 
glect of  Coleridge'e  own  family  opened  many 
hMrti  to  him.  Before  Mr  Cottle'e  letter 
decliiiing  the  offered  M.6S.|  and  refusing  the- 
woney,  whieh  he  imagined  intended  for  the 
purekMO  of  o^ttm,  veaehed  Coleridge,  another 
epistle  was  received,  which  contained  a  scheme 
of  opening  a  day-school  at  Bristol  for  ten  youths 
and  ten  boys^  w)iose  insttncVK^n  was  to  cost  each 
£15  a-year.  This  was  the  first  application  for 
money  which  Mr  Cottle— who  appears  to  have 
been  a  truly  indulgent,  as  well  as  considerate 
friend — had  ever  refused.  It  was  only  recently, 
and  by  an  aoeident,thathe  had  learned  Coleridge's 
deplorable  habit.  His  vindication  of  his  refusal, 
if  to  the  prudent  any  be  required,  is  complete. 

Had  I  (he  remarks)  been  satisfied  that  the  money  Mr  C. 
required  vrould  hare  beeu  expended  in  lawful  purposes,  I 
would  hare  supplied  him  (without  bein^  an  affluent  man) 
to  the  utmost  of  bis  requirements,  and  that  not  by  dividing 
the  honour  wtth  others,  or  receiving  hie  writings  in 
plcdfb  But,  knowing  that  whatever  moneys  he  received 
would,  assuredly,  be  expended  in  opium,  oomfabsion 

STATED  MY  HAND  ! 

In  my  wply  to  his  second  letter,  by  **  return  of  post," 
I  enclosed  Mr  C  another  five  pounds :  urged  him,  in  a 
lund  letter,  to  come  immediately  to  Bristol,  where  myself 
and  others  would  do  all  that  eould  be  done  to  advise  and 
auist  him. 

The  stern  moralist  may  sometimes  be  apt  to 
think  that  Coleridge,  in  the  cries  wrung  forth 
by  the  agony  of  his  conflicts  with  conscience, 
has  too  ostentutiously  paraded  the  remorse, 
which  was  not  followed  by  reformation.  Yet,  in 
the  candour  of  these  agonizing  confessions,  there 
is  much  that  is  hopeful  as  well  as  redeeming, 
and  it  is  happily  known,  that,  long  before  the 
dose  of  his  days,  Coleridge  had  conquered  his 
enemy.  Who  can  peruse  the  following  letter 
without  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufiferer,  and 
deeper  humility  before  God  ?  It  was  written  to 
Mr  Wade,  the  old  friend  with  whom  he  had 
been  domesticated,  while  the  great  effort  was 
made  to  snatch  him  from  destruction. 

<'  nriBU>l,  Jum  26,  1814. 

Dear  SiR,**Por  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good  man 
fiiend— -much  less  you,  whose  hospitality  and  love  I  have 
sbnsed— accept,  however,  my  entreaties  for  your  forgive- 
ness and  for  your  prayers. 

Conceive  a  poor,  miserable  wretch,  who  for  many  years 
iias  been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain,  by  a  constant  recur- 
rtnce  to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in 
hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for  others  the  road  to  that 
hesfen  from  which  his  crimes  ezelnde  him  !  In  short, 
conceive  whatever  it  most  wretobedj  helpless,  and  hope- 
less, and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  ta  have. 

I  nsed  to  think  the  text  in  St  James,  that  <  he  who  of- 
fended in  one  point,  offends  in  all/  very  harsh ;  but  I  now 
liil  the  awful,  the  tremendous  truth  of  it.  In  the  one 
cnme  of  Opivjf,  what  crime  have  I  not  made  myself 
guilty  of  !-t»Ingntitude  to  my  Maker  and  to  my  benefac 
tors,  injuatice  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children  ! 
— ^elf-contempt — for  my  repeated  promise,  breach,  nay, 
Mo  often,  actual  falsehood ! 

.  AftvmfdMttbleaniSBtlyeDtffeatitiMlaliiUandun- 
^Miiflsd  Bsnatkm  o^  my  wietchedneis,  and  of  its  gmlty 


cause,  may  be  made  public,  that^  at  least,  some  Httto  good 
may  be  eflectedby  the  direful  example  I 

May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  have  merey  on  your 
still  affectionate,  and,  in  his  heart,  grateful, 

8..T.  COLERIDOE.**    . 

lliis  is  a  letter  to  pause  upon.  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Cottle,  that,  if 
he  had  £300 — half  to  send  to  his  wife,  and  half 
to  place  himself  in  a  private  mad-house,  where 
he  would  be  under  strict  medical  restraint  for 
three  months — ^there  might  be  hope*  His  ease 
he  justly  considered  one  of  derangement.  Thougk 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  it  was  one  as  hope* 
less — an  utter  impotence  of  volition,  though 
not  of  the  intelleotual  faculties.  He  even  pro- 
posed that  his  friends  at  Bristol  should  make 
arrangements  for  placing  him  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Fox,  who  kept  an  asylum  for  lunatics  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Mr  Cottle  would  not  consent  to 
this  extreme  meature. 

The  refusal  of  the  money  for  the  M.SS.  ter<. 
minated  the  correspondence  between  Mr  Cottle 
and  Coleridge,  who  never  wrote  to  him  again. 
In  1881,  Cottle  saw  for  the  last  time  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  felt  eo  strong  an  attaekment  and 
shewn  so  much  liberality,  at  Mr  Gillman's  in  Lon<* 
don.  Coleridge  received  him  kindly  and  oordially. 
How  eould  he  have  done  otherwise? 

From  his  fortunate  position  in  Bristol,  his 
agreeable  talents,  and  estimable  character,  Mr 
Cottle  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distin- 
guished persons,  with  notices  of  whom  he  kas 
pleasantly  diversified  his  book.     Among  them 
were  Davy,  Robert  Hall,  and  Hannah  More. 
His  relation  of  the  breaking  up  of  this  lady's 
establishment  at  Barley  Wood,  is  one  more  proof 
of  how  much  more  easily  religious  hypocrites 
may  be  made  by  a  small  bounty  on  the  forced  pr(K- 
duction,  than  faithful,  well-principled  domestics. 
After  Hannah  More  had  been  for  years  confined 
to  her  room,  she  kept  eight  pampered  menials—^ 
five  women  and  three  men— -of  whom  the  chiefs 
had  been  long  in  her  service,  and  oompletely 
trusted   and  indulged.    Their  crime,  howeveQ 
upon  examination,   may  not   appear   quite  so 
heinous  to  worldly  eyes  as  Mr  Cottle  sets  it  down, 
Their  human  or  social  nature  prevailed  against 
the  almost  conventual  rules  of  the  sober,  maidenly 
establishment  at  Barley  Wood ;  and,  after  evening 
prayers,  and  heartily  saying  "Amen!"  when  the 
whole  householdwas  believed  to besunk  in  repose, 
Mr  Timothy,  the  ooaehman,  and  Miss  Teddy,  the 
lady's  maid,  and  Mrs  Susan,  the  housekeeper,  &o. 
&c.,  were  in  the  habit  of  either  getting  up  Httle 
suppers  at  home,  or  going  abroad  to  new-year's 
junketings,  like  other  servants,  leaving  only  the 
scullion,  to  guard  the  premises,  and  support  the 
religious  charaeter  of  the  house.    When  poor 
Mrs  Hannah  More  heard  of  these  ungrateftd  and 
heathenish  domgs,  she  was  jiearly  petrified. 

She  preserved  sUence,  wMle  a  WKt  stole  dewn  hir 
palUd  cheek.  At  kofthj  with  a  Mtenng  veioe^  she  ssi^ 
'<  What  I  Susan  unfaithful,  who  has  lived  with  me  ao 
many  years  ?"  «  Yea !"  «  And  Timothy,  whose  rela- 
tions  1  have  fed  and  clothed ?"  ''YesT  The  venerable 
and  afflicted  lady  oominucd,  »  And  Teddy,  and  Rebeoc% 
and  Jane  ?"  «•  Yes,  all  !"  «  What  !'•  she  cootianed-f. 
«  not  one  fcithful  ?»'    The  answer  was—"  The  wh^ls  Up 
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fititblflM  ***  ^  Then,**  tM  the  aged  Hamifth  Mon,  <<  I 
ivill  leaye  it  all !  Find  me  a  quite  retreat  where  my 
ftir  lut  dayi  may  be  spent  in  calmneae,  prayer,  and 
praiiel*' 

And  she  removed  to  a  lodging  at  Clifton, 
where  she  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine ;  and^ 
what  is  far  more  wonderful,  after  having  con- 
sulted thirty-eight  physicians,  all  of  whom  died 
before  her !  Hannah  More  admired  Robert  Hall, 
at  least. to  Mr  Cottle^  above  all  contemporary 
preachers  ^'  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it."    Mr 


Ck>ttle,  who  entertains  great  respect  fbr  his  fnend 
Mrs  Hannah  More,  nevertheless  places  her  qiur« 
rel  with  the  Bristol  milk-woman — ^her  protegee, 
Ann  Yearsley — in  the  proper  and  reasonable 
light.  He  rescues  the  name  of  the  latter  from 
what  he  justly  considers  the  unmerited  obloquy  of 
ingratitude  to  a  benefactress,  fixed  upon  her  be- 
cause she  wanted  the  money  which  arose  from 
the  sale  of  her  poems,  to  educate  her  sons,  instead 
of  having  it  doled  out  by  her  self-appointed  trust- 
ees, Mrs  Hannah  More  and  Mrs  Montague, 


WHAT  SORT  OF  A  GROWN  CHILD  ARE  YOU? 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT.* 


**  Men  are  but  children  of  a  luf  or  growth. 


It 


Standing  too  near  the  fire  the  other  day,  in  a 
morning.gown,  a  little  girl  admonished  us  of  our 
peril;  and,  upon  our  expressing asuitable remorse, 
and  making  our  tone  more  and  more  serious,  for 
fear  of  producing  a  wrong  effect  respecting  a 
point  so  dangerous,  she  said,  with  an  exquisite 
mixture  of  archness  and  tenderness, "  Good  boy  \" 

This  set  us  upon  thinking  what  sort  of  little 
boy  we  should  really  make,  if  some  supernatural 
circumstance  or  other  were  at  once  to  keep  us 
in  our  grown  condition,  and  yet  reduce  us  to  a 
state  of  childhood  in  comparison  with  certain  new 
creatures,  our  superiors ;  if  a  finer  set  of  human 
beings,  for  example,  were  to  visit  the  earth  from 
another  planet,  and  become  to  its  present  inha- 
bitants what  ourselves  are  to  the  children  around 
us<— people  who  should  be  as  much  our  masters 
in  wisdom  and  strength  as  Shakspeare  compared 
with  Tomkins,  or  a  Cornish  wrestler  with  an  in. 
fant ;  who  should  good-humouredly  smile  at  our 
little  profundities  in  ethics  and  science;  say 
"  Look  at  'em,"  as  we  sat  in  Parliament,  playing 
at  legislators ;  and  put  aside  our  army  and  navy 
as  parents  do  pop.guns:  in  short,  firobdingna- 
gians  come  to  conquer  and  refine  us. 

Dear  reader,  what  sort  of  a  boy  or  girl  should 
you  make?  A  self-interrogation  to  that  end 
might  not  be  without  its  use,  as  well  as  amuse, 
ment.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  and 
perhaps  have  anticipated  it,  by  thinking  what 
sort  of  child  you  were*  Your  grown  childhood, 
be  assured,  would  be  very  like  your  ungrown; 
nay,  is  so.  It  is  said,  that  no  man's  nature  is 
different  from  what  it  was  at  two  years  old,  or  at 
"  two  hours."  We  know  not  how  that  may  be ; 
but  we  think  it  would  be  very  unaccountable  if 
the  case  were  much  the  reverse ;  and  certain  we 
are,  that  all  the  grown  people  we  ever  knew  in 
childhood,  were  precisely  the  same  individuals 
at  both  periods,  modified  more  or  less  by  ex- 
perience and  good  sense.  The  tendencies  had 
not  altered  a  whit.  Among  our  domestic  and 
school  acquaintances,  for  instance,  there  was  F — 


*  We  must  intimate  that  there  ii  a  bet  depending 
among  certain  critia  on  the  relative  merits  of  this  ex. 
travaganza.  That  our  private  judgment  will  be  affirmed 
by  the  tribunal  of  flnal  rwort  W9  make  do  ^uestion.^ 


thoughtless,  luxurious,  and  good-natured ;  ?•— 
didactic  and  authoritative,  yet  full  of  jest ;  M— 
conventional,  and  a  lover  of  power,  but  with  a 
manliness ;  B — dispassionate  as  to  taking  apart, 
from  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  all  sides 
of  a  question,  yet  easily  inclined  this  way  or 
that,  by  a  friend ;  S — scholarly,  but  violent ;  C— 
correcting  his  impulses  by  a  sympathy  with 
grace ;  G — a  born  gentleman ;  T— lond  and 
generous.  All  this  they  were,  to  a  tittle,  in  their 
early  days;  and  precisely  such  they  remained 
ever  afterwards,  as  far  as  we  knew  them.  Hov 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Their  fathers,  mother?, 
grandfathers,  grandmothers,  ancestors,  nurses, 
servants,  diet,  breeding,  health,  sickness,  and  a 
thousand  other  circumstances,  contributed  to 
make  them  what  they  were  ;  and  how  were  they 
to  get  rid  of  all  this  by  a  jerk,  or  by  the  sob- 
stitution  of  habits  to  which  they  had  no  tendencj, 
for  those  to  which  they  had  been  bent  from  the 
very  first  ?  Oh,  happy  are  we,  if,  with  aniduoos 
cultivation  of  our  better  qualities,  we  can  but 
succeed  in  keeping  down  our  worse,  without 
quarreling  either  with  others  or  ourselves !  To 
this  happiness  we  most  assuredly  have  all  the 
right  which  our  original  dependence  can  give 
us ;  and  in  sweet  thoughts  does  a  due  considera- 
tion of  it  terminate;  for  it  finds  nobody  to 
blame,  and  all  to  sympathize  with.  The  dis- 
coveries of  society  may  help  the  whole  of  us 
forward,  and  thus  modify  individuals  hereafter, 
far  beyond  what  has  been  done  yet ;  though  ve 
ourselves  have  to  struggle  in  harder  nets  of 
circumstance. 

But  we  are  getting  out  of  our  subject.  An 
imaginary  bit  of  Boswell  shall  bring  us  round  to 
it.  Suppose  him  asking  Dr  Johnson,  what  sort 
of  great,  grown,  man-boy  he  would  have  made^ 
under  the  circumstances  above  imagined?  If 
the  doctor  were  in  ill-humour — worried,  perhaps, 
by  a  bit  of  scepticism  or  veal-pie — he  would 
angrily  cry  out — '*  Sir !  why  tease  me  by  suppos- 
ing what  is  impossible  ?  or,  worse,  sir  1  why  re- 
mind me  that  I  am  not  a  child — ^not  innocent, 
sir?  Nay,  as  to  that  matter,  when  was  I,  when 
are  any  of  us  innocent  ?  Sir,  I  should  doubtless 
be  a  very  bad  boy— -peevish,  sir ;  disobedient— 
violent*    Sir,  I  shouldn't  go  to  bed  when  I  was 
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told.  I  should  be  a  tbief  And  a  liar — steal  pie^ 
sir,  lad  My  1  hadn't  dona  it>;  and  I  aliottld 
oegieet  my  prayers,  till  I  was  frightened.  I  do 
it  now.    Let  us  hare  no  more  of  this." 

But,  if  he  was  in  good  humoar — going  to  a 
eapital  dinner,  perhaps,  or  just  come  from  a  sue- 
cessfol  argument  with  Burke,  or  thinking  of  the 
poor  woman  he  relieved  last  night — ^he  would  very 
likely  say,  with  a  smile — *^  Why,  sir,  I  should 
be  a  very  fair  boy ;  nay,  sir,  not  puleher — ^not 
jlspicomiM"--*(obflerving  me  smile  at  thinking  of 
him  u  a  pretty  child  with  blond  ringlets) — "  but 
I  should  be  decently  good.  Orderly,  sir,  if  treated 
vith  lore — ^though  with  outbreaks  of  sullennes6. 
Andyet;  if  the  supernatural  beings  were  infal- 
lible, or  if  I  thought  them  so,  I  should  be  good 
always.  I  hope  so."  (Here  he  looked  meditative 
ind  bland.)  '*  For  what  do  we  require,  sir,  but 
certainty,  to  enable  us  to  act  like  rational  beings.^ 
Sir/'  (smiling,)  ''  I  should  go  to  bed  without  giv- 
ing the  supernatural  beings  the  trouble  of  telling 
me  twice.  I  should  exchange  my  wig  for  a  night- 
cap, sir,  without  oppugnancy — ^too  happy  to  lay 
aside  the  pride  of  a  man,  for  the  felicity  of  an 
infant,  and  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  an  infallible 
Glumdalca." 

Here  Boswell,  by  dint  of  pushing  the  bottle, 
suppresses  an  immense  desire  to  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  his  illustrious  friend  taking  off  his  wig  and 
brown  suit,  and  reposing,  with  his  night-cap  on, 
in  the  lap  of  a  nurse  from  Brobdingnag.  He  then 
proceeds : — 

''And  CflBsar,  sir!  What  sort  of  a  boy  do 
yott  think  Cffisar  would  have  made  }" 

"  Why,  air,  Csesar  would  have  made  as  good 
a  boy  as  any,  if  he  thought  his  new  masters  in- 
fallible ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  ran  away,  sir.  You  know  his  ambition  was 
to  be  chief  everywhere,  and  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  first  naan  in  a  village,  than  second  in 
Rome.  CsBsar  would  have  broken  out  of  bounds, 
sir,  and  gone  to  head  the  Lilliputians." 

'^  Mr  Burke,  sir,  would  have  said  his  lessons 
weU?" 

''Why,  yes,  sir — and  perhaps  suggested  an 
improvement  in  the  new  Propria  qua  Marihut, 
^^^T,  sir,  there  would  be  no  end  of  Burke's  mind, 
eren  in  Brobdingnag.  And  he  has  a  tendency  to 
innovate,  sir — ^has  Burke ;  and  to  a  degree,  too, 
which  would  not  be  properly  respectful  to  supe- 
riors, in  a  leas  man— except,  indeed,  when  others 
shew  a  like  tendency,  and  then  Edmund  is  for 
pulling  them  down.    This  confidence  in  himself 
is  naturally  greater  than  it  is  in  others.    He 
knows  what  he  knows,  sir-^a  rare  knowledge." 
''  Our  friend  Garrick,  sir,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  know  what  he  knows." 
"  Yes,  sir^-by  heart" — (smiling.) 
**  But  of  man's  nature  and  faculties^  sir  ?" 
''Man's  nature  and  faculties ! — Man's  fiddlestick 
ud  bill  of  the  play,  sir.    Garrick,  sir,  would  be 
whipped  for  making  your  men-boys  laugh,  with 
his  grimaces.    Don't  let  us  talk  of  Garrick,  sir, 
when  we  are  talking  of  mind.". 

''PoorGoldy,  however,  sir — T  may  mention 
him.   How  would  he  conduct  himself  Y' 


**  Why,  sir^  poor  Goldy,  aayon  call  hbn,  would* 
very  likely  be  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
honoured  boys  in  the  school.  He  would  not  be 
quite  cured  of  his  freaks.  He  would  ^ve  away 
all  his  money  too  often,  unless  Glumdalca  kept  it 
for  hlm»  But,  sir,  he  would  not  only  know  supe-> 
riors  such  as  those,  but  they  would  know  him  / 
and  Goldsmith,  sir,  is  a  ready-made  innocent 
child,  sir,  with  such  man's  wit  as  beings  like 
those  would  understand,  though  we  always  do> 
not." 

Boswell  is  silenced  at  this ;  and  Johnson,  pity-* 
ing  him,  does  not  proceed  to  shew  what  sort  of  a 
boy  he  would  have  made. 

Well  now,  dear  reader,  have  you  made  up 
your  mind,  by  this  time,  as  to  yourself  }  For  our 
part  we  do  not  choose  to  say  publicly  what 
kind  of  bad-and-good  boy  we  ourselves  should 
be ;  though  we  should  not  much  mind  to  confess 
it  to  some  very  charitable  friend.  Can  you  ven- 
ture as  much  ?  Can  you  state  candidly  to  the 
person  sitting  next  you,  your  opinion  of  your 
own  puerile  self?  Are  you  too  bad  to  confess  it, 
or  too  good  ? — ^too  modest  ?  And  what  is  your 
opinion  of  those  about  you  ^  What  sort  of  little 
girls  and  boys  do  you  think  your  own  kindred  ? 
Would  your  married  brother  shine  in  hia  pina- 
fore, or  your  aunt  in  her  bib  and  tucker  ? 

Then,  again,  to  look  a  little  more  widely  around 
us.  What  sort  of  boys  and  girls  would  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  make.^  Imagine  a  play-ground  full 
of  Wellingtons,  Peels,  Broughams,  Lord  John 
Russells,  Spring  Rices,  0*Connells,  Roebucks/ 
Charles  Bullers,  Molesworths,  and  Humes;  all> 
too,  in  their  new  Brobdingnagian  jackets,  coming 
in  to  breakfast  or  to  school,  or  saying  their 
lessons — ^for  our  new  masters  would  have  to  re- 
educate us  all :  wonderful  ia  the  quantity  of 
things  we  should  have  to  unlearn !  How  would 
they  all  behave  ? — ^And  the  new  ladies'  boarding- 
school,  (we  should  like  to  go  to  school  near  it,} 
containing  the  Blessingtons,  Gores,  Opies,  Halls, 
Landons,  Nortons,  and  Morgans.^  What  would- 
Glumdalca  say  to  them  ?  Which  of  them  would 
have  surreptitious  pie  for  supper,  or  scramble 
over  the  garden- wall  ? 

It  is  no  mean  test  of  the  characters  of  grown 
people,  to  consider  which  among  them  you  would 
like  under  this  new  aspect — with  whom  you 
could  be  most  easy,  sincere,  loving,  and  inde- 
pendent. Or  suppose  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind could  come  back  to  be  re^taught  all  at 
once,  where  would  you  pick  and  choose  for 
playfellows  ?  Alexander  the  Great,  we  suspect, 
would  be  but  an  overbearing  ''  sort  of  chap." 
We  should  prefer  Epaminondas,  who  loved  hia 
father  and  mother ;  or  Csssar,  who  could  be  all 
things.  Washington  would  be  well  behaved,  to 
a  pitch  of  the  provoking.  It  would  seem  aa  if 
he  had  not  feeling  enough  to  run  out  of  bounds, 
or  draw  a  face  on  his  slate.  If  you  asked  him 
to  come  and  play,  he  would  say  it  wanted  **  two 
minutes  to  eleven."  Addison,  we  fear,  might 
think  it  his  duty  to  go  and  ''  tell  the  master." 
Steele,  however,  would  never  peach.  He  would 
be  flogged  first.    Homer  would  be  a  good  fellow ! 
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ttakwpwit,  Cerrantes,  AHosto,  Sir  Walter  aeett, 
Fould  be  capital  playmates  and  compaiuoiia'*-f 
fine  tellers  of  stories  out  of  books — with  a  love 
of  robust  sport,  while  they  were  about  it.  We 
should  adinire  fiaeon  prodigiously,  for  his  attain- 
ments  in  the  new  ''  Analeota  Majora/'  but  are 
afraid  ahould  not  be  fond  of  him.  He  would  be 
made  assistant  to  one  of  the  ushers. 
.  Chaucer,  in  the  most  compulsory  of  verses, 
epeaks 

^  Of  SamBOD,  Turaui,  and  of  Socrates** — 

three  such  personages  as  were   never  before 
brought  together.    Our  favourite  acquaintances 
at  the  English  ladies'  boarding-school  (were  we 
so  ha^py  as  to  know  their  brothers)  would  be 
6o4iT%  Nancy  Finch,  and  Eleononu 

,  The  first,  the  famous  Countess  of  Coventry^ 
everybody  knows.  The  second  (so  familiar 
becomes  tiie  language  of  love  !)  is  another  Coun* 
tess,  not  so  famous,  nor  indeed  very  well  known 
to  any  but  a  few  lovers  of  poetry— Anne,  Count- 
ess of  Winchelsea,  authoress  (besides  the  poems 
^n  Mr  Dyce's  collection)  of  a  charming  one 
entitled  the  "  Petition  for  an  Absolute  Retreat," 
which  shews  her  to  be  just  the  sort  of  woman  to 
our  taste,  of  a  spirit  at  once  social  and  seques* 
tered,  and  fit  to  have  lived  in  Arcadia  :  we  do 
not  mean  the  Greek  Arcadia,  which  is  not  the 
place  it  is  taken  for ;  but  the  real  one — ^far  more 
touching  than  your  land  of  rocks  and  wild  beasts— 
the  Arcadia  of  Claude  and  the  poets.  As  to 
Eleonora,  she  was  a  queen,  in  times  anti-Brob- 
4ingnagian~^the  wife  that  sucked  the  poison  out 
pf  the  wound  of  Edward  I.  But  we  do  not  go 
upon  that,  though  it  was  a  right  womanly  action; 
for  it  was  probably  as  safe  as  it  was  touching, 
though  it  may  have  required,  in  that  age,  a  par- 
ticular courage  to  venture  upon  it.  We  take  it 
only  as  an  eyidenoe  of  those  many  congenial 
actions^  those  habits  of  love  and  beneficence, 
which  made  the  fond  Edward  raise  a  cross  in 
her  honour,  wherever  her  body  stopped  in  its 
way  to  Westminster ;  as  though  it  rendered  the 
ground  precious — which  it  did.  (By  the  way, 
why  do  they  not  restore  the  one  at  Charing 
Cross?  The  place  retains  the  honour  of  the 
name — ^why  does  it  not  in  gratitude  retain  the 
thing?  It  would  constitute  a  beautiful  and 
justly  triumphant  memorial  to  the  sex^  in  the 
midst  of  less  peaceful  trophies.)  Now,  the  said 
Eleonora  would  make  a  fine,  hearty  boarder  in 
our  Brobdingnagian  school,  with  very  little  to 
learn  over  again,  and  willing  to  undergo  any 
punishment  for  a  friend.  Godiva  would  be 
much  such  another.  She  would  get  up  on  winter 
mornings  without  her  fiannel  petticoat,  to  hurry 
Up  the  rest  of  the  school,  when  late.  We  do  not 
know  that  Lady  Winchelsea's  public  virtue  was 
ever  put  to  the  trial ;  but  her  goodwill  was 
unbounded  ;  and  she  would  be  an  especial  lover 
of  walks  in  the  neighbouring  forest — which 
am«uBta  to  a  virtue  in  our  eyes*  But  all  the 
new  schools  would  be  taught  a  love  of  nature- 
no!  a  leaf  or  a  colour  would  be  lost  upon  them ; 
and  they  wo^ld  be  as  great  singers  as  the  birds. 

.  We  shall  againj  howeveri   be.  getting    too 


serioas  for  boyhdod.  Up,  Charlea  WUlita 
AugoatuB  Maximilian  Smith,  and  vinAiflOs  m 
facetiouanessl  Up.  on  the  table,  Sniti^  sod  let 
the  company  see  you  I  Smith  (as  yea  will  m 
the  moment  you  look  at  him)  is  no  SmiU  of 
any  ''  mark  or  likelihood."  He  is  not  Jamn 
nor  Horace  Smith,  nor  one  of  the  Sidney  Smithi, 
nor  a  Southwood  Smith,  nor  any  norlbsn, 
eastern,  or  western  Smith  of  the  least  un-Smith. 
ism ; — ^he  is  not  a  man  of  wit,  nor  of  valour, 
nor  of  virtue ;  he  is  not  any  way  original— oot 
one  who  can  turn  a  common  name  into  ancom. 
monness. 

But  we  have  given  this  sort  of  oantion  before. 
Look  at  him,  however.  ^Vhat  a  difierent  opiaion 
he  evidently  has  of  himself!  How  far  saperior 
he  thinks  himself  to  all  thenumerons  and  higUf 
respectable,  though  not  famous  mnltitudei  who 
bear  the  Smithian  cognomen  I  And  yet,  nerer- 
theless,  conceited  as  he  stands  there.  Smith  ii 
at  this  present  moment  in  a  very  puizled  itate 
of  mind ;  as  indeed  you  may  guess,  when  yon 
see  what  he  has  come  to  in  his  middle  age-^ 
pinafore  1 

Yes ;  Smith,  aged  five-and-forty,  and  eome 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  stature,  is  a  litUo  hojr 
in  a  big  tail-coat  and  pinafore,  in  the  new 
school  of  the  Brobdingnagian  visiters.  He  ii  u 
proud  and  sulky  a  fellow,  as  he  is  a  ihallow 
one ;  and,  as  the  usher  happens  to  have  set  hin 
on  a  table  to  say  his  lesson,  and  has  jast  gone 
out  of  the  school  to  speak  to  somebody,  we  an 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  (not  very  vitelv 
perhaps)  to  plague  Smith,  and  catechise  him  a 
little — he  not  answering  a  word,  bat  looking 
very  red  and  savage.  But  we  have  a  vindietire 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  lord 
it  over  us,  upon  the  strength  of  his  beLog  an 
epitome  of  oamfmmpiaeei,  eMcepi  ike  ^ood-ss- 
tured  ones*  This  exception  is  the  only  thing  we 
quarrel  with  him  for,  or  with  any  one.  But, 
situated  as  he  is,  the  temptation  is  irrealitiblA. 
All  the  livelier  part  of  his  echoolfellowe  an 
*•  having  at  him." 

"  I  say,  Smith-^yott'llhave  to  go  tobedbefon 
your  time.  You're  a  naughty  boy,  Smith-^  bad 
middle-aged  chap,  and  have  been  very  sulky." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  learn  your  leeson.  Smith, 
instead  of  doing  nothing  but  nmke  dompa  ell 
day^  and  stuff  yourself?" 

''  Look  at  his  neckdoth  and  bibs,  and  how  big 
he  looks  1  and  yet  he  doesn't  know  Brobdiog* 
nagian  for  '  charity'  nor  '  modesty'-«-no,  nor  for 
'  sense.' " 

**  Take  your  hand  out  of  your  pocket,  Smith, 
and  don't  stand  cluttering  your  dumps." 

''  Shall  it  then  ?  Shall  it  have  no  more  padding 
and  turtle-pap  ?  Did  they  vex  it,  poor  middle- 
aged  thing,  end  expect  it  to  have  a  little  seoee, 
and  know  a  man  when  il  sees  one  ?" 

''  Never  mind  'em,Smitb.  Don't  stand  sirelling 
so,  and  thinking  of  your  '  gig,'  poor  rsspeol* 
able  little  fellow !  Shall  have  another— it  shall  \ 
and  then  aU  will  be  well.  Shall  ride  in  it  !• 
Banbury  Cross,  and  look  aa  big  as  it  likes,  sad 
speak  loudf  and  be  a  maa  again«" 
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*^  Em^  !•— Me  wliat  !'▼•  irvt  f«r  you^  8miUi~ 
»  BiM  playthiA^, «  pHtty  wstoh.  Come  to  mo 
for  it  ortr  th6  Iabl»«^tt6ver  mind  your  booti. 
8baU  hold  it  to  your  tar,  and  too  how  time  goes 
lor  iittle  Smitbjr.  W^y*  with  a  wateh ,  aad  hif 
doffl]M»  and  Us  gig.  Smithy  will  bo  quite  a  man 
Kfaio;  aod.  nobody  shall  plague,  him  about 
'  mom'  and  '  modeaty/  " 

''  Say  re  to  the  gentleman.  Smith.  Oh>  say^  to/ 
Be  a  goad  middloi^iged  little  boy.  Ah,  ha ! 
\YhA\  atamping)  Smith  I  Oh,  ^^  !-*-4tamping  on 


'  the  nice  mahogany  table,  and  in  booia f  Hist! 
Hiat  I-^here'a  the  uaher  eoming/' 

B6y  (aaide  to  another.) — I'm  afraid  the  uahev 
Would  think  ur  aa^greHt  babiea  as  Smith. 

Other  Boy, — Not  ^uite — ^biit  Tomkina  does. 
See  howaoleain  he  louka!  ile  doesn't  seethe 
joke,  any  more  than  when  he  looks  in  the  glass. 

First  ^oy.-*Perha|)8  he  does^  a  little  bit ;  and 
is  standing  on  his  dignity  in  consequence. 

OMer  .—Ohf  poor  we  ! 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  SCOTLAND.* 


It  it  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  trial 
of  dvil  causes  by  jury  was  introduced  into  Scot* 
land ;  and  the  oxperieiice  we  have  obtaiiled  has 
iacreaaed^  rather  thap  diminiahed,  the  dislike 
vith  which  this  manner  of  deciding  lawauita  has 
alwaya  been  regarded  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  only  persons  whom  we  have  ever  heard  speak 
favourably  of  it  are  some  of  the  lawyers  and 
agents,  who,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  have 
good  reason  for  their  partiality :  but,  even  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  the  triad  of  a  civil  cause  by 
jury  ia  generally  rsgarded  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  dread  and  apprehension  ;  and  there 
are  few  litigants  who  do  not  quail  when  they 
find  their  suite  have  reached  the  fearful  point  of 
"  Notice  of  Trial."  Hence  is  to  be  explained 
the  fact  that  not  one-half  of  the  causes  in  which 
all  the  expense  of  the  preparation  for  trial  has 
been  incurred,  and  the  jury  has  been  summoned, 
are  actually  brought  to  trial ;  for,  however 
clear  may  be  the  case,  and  however  much  satis- 
fied a  party  may  be  that  he  has  justice  on  hia 
i»ide,  he  can  never  have  any  reliance  that  he 
may  not  on  the  day  of  trial  be  defeated  by  some 
qairk,  quibble^  or  oversight,  againat  which,  in 
other  modes  of  trials  some  remedy  might  be 
found,  but  which  this  summary  and  peremptory 
form  of  proceeding  does  not  admit  of.t  In  a 
great  number  of  the  trials  which  have  taken 
place,  an  impresaion  yery  generally  prevaila  that 
justice  haa  not  been  obtained ;  yet  the  attempts 
to  get  redress  have  generally  failed,  and  have 
iavolved  the  parties  who  made  them  only  in 
greater  expense. 

Trial  by  jury  evidently  takea  its  origin  in 
those  times  when  law  has  not  yet  become  a 
Bcieoce,  and  when  no  such  profession  as  that  of 
lawyers  exiata.  Then  the  baron,  or  other  feudal 
superior — ^the  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
leader  in  war— asaembled  his  vassals,  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself,  for  the  adjudicoition  of  such 
disputes  as  arose.  This  practice  the  English — 
CTer  remarkable  for  their  reverence  for  antiquity, 
their  attachment  to  established  forms«  and  dread 
of  innovation — ^have  always  adhered  to,  and 
gradually  moulded^  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  state  of 

*  The  Pnottee  of  the  Court  of  SeMion  in  Jury  Caaea 
By  Robert  Maclhrlahe,  W.8,    Edinburgh :  1837* 

t  Of  611  eauaes  aet  down  for  trial  in  theilrit  sight 
yMtt  or  tha  Jury  Coat%  not^  OnS»hal^  only  S88,  were 


matters  very  different  from  that  for  which  it  had 
originally  been  intended.  In  this  process,  how^ 
ever,  as  in  many  others,  those  who  affect  to 
respect  so  much  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  have 
not  alwaya  been  guided  by  their  principles.  We 
have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  regulation 
which  requires  the  jury  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
verdict.  By  the  ancient  English  practice 
unanimity  was  not  required ;  all  that  was  needed 
was  the  concurrence  of  twelve  in  the  verdict, 
when  the  jury  consisted  of  a  greater  number* 
To  this  day  in  England,  a  grand  jury  may  con- 
sist of  any  number  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  ; 
but  a  presentment  cannot  be  made  by  fewer  than 
twelve.  So,  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  a  Peer 
may  be  convicted  by  the  greater  number ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  conviction  unless  the  majority 
consists  of  twelve,  at  least.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  only  twelve  jurymen 
were  impannelled,  there  became  a  necessity  of 
their  concurring  in  opinion ;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  abaurdity  of  unanimity  was  reached.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  absurdities  once  established 
may  be  defended,  we  have  a  fair  apecimen  in  a 
treatise  of  Lord  Somers,  a  writer  of  some  pre- 
tension at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  remarks — "  In  analogy,  of  late^  the  jury  has 
been  reduced  to  twelve — like  as  the  prophets 
were  twelve,  to  foretell  the  truth  ;  the  apostles 
twelve,  to  teach  the  truth;  the  discoverers  twelve, 
sent  into  Canaan  to  seek  and  report  the  truth  ; 
and  the  stones  twelve  that  the  heavenly  Jeru« 
salem  is  built  on ;  and,  as  the  judges  were  twelve, 
anciently,  to  try  and  determine  matters  of  law ; 
and  alwaya,  when  there  is  any  waging  law,  there 
must  be  twelve,  to  swear  in  it ;  and  also,  as  for 
matters  of  state,  there  were  twelve  councillors 
of  state  ;  and  anything  now  which  any  jury  can 
be  said  to  do,- must  have  the  joint  consent  of 
twelve ;  otherwise,  it  is,  in  the  construction  of  law, 
not  the  doing  of  the  jury,  but  of  private  persons, 
and  void."  Yet  the  necessity  of  unanimity,  which 
can  be  supported  only  by  such  absurd  arguments 
as  the  preceding,  and  which  has  been  reprobated 
by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  other  English 
lawyers,  ''asrepugnant  toall  experience  of  human 
conduct,  passions,  and  understandings,"  has,  in 
our  blind  adoption  of  English  forms,  been  made 
a  part  of  the  system  of  jury  trial  in  Scotland  in 
9ivil  causes. 
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Wlietlb^r  Jdiy'  trial  in  England  is  so  valuable 
an  institution^  and  worthy  of  the  praises  so  fnl- 
somely  lavished  on  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
shall  not  enter.    But  it  is  easy  te  see  that  a 
procedure  which  has  been  familiar  for  centuries, 
which  has  been  engrafted  on  and  grown  with 
the  law,  and  for  the  conducting  of  which  pecu- 
liar facilities  exist  in  England,  may  there  be 
found  beneficial,  while  it  may  be  totally  unfitted 
for  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.    In  England  the  law 
appears  much  more  fixed  than  with  us ;  it  having 
sometimes  occurred  that  many  years  have  elapsed 
without  the  judges  in  some  of  the  courts  hav- 
ing once   differed  in    opinion.      The    English 
lawyers  are  also,  we  suspect,  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  law,  than  the  Scottish  have 
l^nerally  been  with  theirs ;  the  former  making 
it  the  constant  and  unremitted  study  of  their 
lives,  while  politics   and   other  pursuits  have 
always  occupied  a  great  proportion  of  the  time 
of  Scottish  lawyers.     Lord  Mansfield  once  re. 
marked,  that,  if  Blackstone's  Commentaries  had 
been  published  when  he  was  a  student,   they 
would  have  saved  him  five  years'  study  !    Ser- 
geant Marryat,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  read 
Some  new  publication,  observed,  that  he  had  not 
looked  into  an  unprofessional  book  for  thirty 
years.    One  of  the  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court 
characterised  the   English   judges    as   **  legal 
monks."    Matters  are  managed  differently   in 
Scotland.     The  first  step  of  promotion  at  the 
bar  is  the  appointment  of  deputy  to  the  Lord 
Advocate   of  the   day,   necessarily   a  political 
office ;  next  a  sheriffship,  worth  from  £300  to 
£800  a-year,  and  having  some  patronage.    Be- 
sides numerous  clerkships,  there  are  about  thirty 
sheriffs ;  and,  although  they  are  judges  having 
jurisdiction,  both   in  civil   and  criminal  cases, 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself,  there  never,  we  believe,  was  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  appointment  being  given   to   a 
lawyer  of  political  opinions  opposed  to  those  of 
the  minister  of  the  day ;  or,  indeed,  we  ought 
rather  to  say,  that  keen  political  partisanship 
has  uniformly  been  considered  the  sole  test  of 
fitness  for  that  important  office.    Matters  have 
hardly  been  better  in  the  Supreme  Court.    The 
appointment  of   a  political  opponent  is  never 
made,  as  long  as  any  materials  for  the  office, 
however  inferior,  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
the  party  in  power.    The  great  weakness  of  the 
Scottish  bar  at  present  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  unprincipled  system.     The  Tories,  during 
theirMong  career  of  power,  left   the  eminent 
Whig  lawyers  of  long  standing  at  the  bar,  till 
there  were  so  many  of  them  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  employ  the  younger  men  in  the 
management  of  any  law-suit.    Thus,  the  latter 
had  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
talents,  and  of  distinguishing  themselves;  and 
many  who  might  very  probably  have  been  at  the 
bead  of  the  profession,  left  the  bar  in  disgust. 
At  length  the  bench  became  so  much  inferior  to 
the  bar  in  knowledge  and  talent-— ^y  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  men  whose  chief  qualification  for  the 


bench,  in  some  instanciM,  wat,  that  they  cotdd 
not  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  goveraneot 
there,  as  in  the  subordinate  offices  which  they 
held^that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  forced  to  break 
through  the  established  practice,  and  promote 
one  or  two  of  the  most  eminent  Whig  Uwyen 
to  the  bench .  Since  their  accession  to  power,  the 
Whigs,  as  they  are  well  entitled,  have  promoted 
their  own  party ;  and  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  instead  tif  being,  as  formerly,  an  undi. 
luted  mass  of  Toryism,  now  presents  an  equal 
array  of  the  adherents  of  the  two  factions  which 
have  so  long  divided  the  loaves  and  fishes  between 
them.  In  this  way,  it  haa  happened,  that  all 
the  men  of  known  talent  who  were  at  the  bar  a 
few  years  ago,  who  have  not  died,  have  been 
removed  to  the  bench.  A  more  favourable  field 
for  the  display  of  talent  at  the  Scottish  bar  than 
at  any  former  period  now  presents  itself;  bnt, 
sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  there  is  as  yet  little 
appearance  of  the  field  being  occupied,  either  by 
men  of  talent  and  learning,  or  of  eloquence  and 
genius.  The  lawyer  and  the  orator  are  both  to 
be  sought  for. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  bar  is  piseed, 
independence  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  All^with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  in  a  hundred^ 
attach  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  domi. 
nant  parties,  hitherto  the  sole  depositaries  of 
power  in  this  country.  Partisanship  is  a  better  re- 
commendation to  promotion  than  learning. 
During  the  volunteer  mania,  for  example,  almost 
every  person  connected  with  the  Court  of  Seeaion 
was  enrolled.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Coort 
was  the  Colonel;  and  the  steady  attendsnce  of 
the  officials  in  the  field  was  conducive  to  their 
advancement,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  a«  the 
punctual  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  Parlia- 
ment  House.  At  all  political  dinners,  the  lev. 
3rers  are  the  chief  spokesmen,  and  in  every  job 
they  are  the  tools  the  most  to  be  relied  on. 
Whether  in  such  a  state  of  matters  the  bar  or 
bench  is  likely  to  acquire  that  profound  know- 
ledge  of  the  law,  and  that  readiness  in  its  appli- 
cation, which  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  impe- 
riously demands — where  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions may  suddenly  arise,  and  must  be  instantly 
argued  and  decided,  without  time  for  reflection 
or  reference  to  books  of  authority — may,  we 
humbly  venture  to  think,  be  well  doubted. 

Another  impediment  to  jury  trial  in  Scotland, 
is  our  juries.  We  do  not  impugn  their  inte|r- 
rity,  though  one  or  two  cases  have  occurred 
where  the  conduct  of  particular  jurymen  has 
been  called  in  question  ;  but  to  the  fact  that,  in 
London  and  the  large  towns  of  England,  juries 
are  to  be  found  of  a  very  superior  kind  to  those 
we  have  in  Scotland.  These  jurymen  consist  of 
eminent  merchants  and  intelligent  men  of  buii- 
ness,  who,  in  numerous  instances— as  in  law- 
suits among  merchants — are  bietter  qualified  to 
instruct  the  court  than  to  receive  directions 
horn  it,  as  to  the  verdict  they  should  pronounce. 
Hence,  at  Guildhall,  instead  of  the  three  or 
four  hours'  harangues  which  the  judges  here 
think  it  nacesaary  to  addreea  to  the  jury,  the 
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onlyremirk  tli6iedirt  oft«ii  makes^  !«-<-<' Gentle. 
meoy  JOB  miut  be  much  more  fsmiliar  with  the 
matter  which  hee  formed  the  eubject  of  this 
day's  inreettgstion  than  I  can  pretend  to  be^ 
and  your  own  ocperlenee  will  teach  you  where 
the  justice  of  the  case  lies.  I^  therefore^  con- 
sider it  nnneeeeeary  to  trouble  yon  with  any 
observations."  It  is  no  unnsoal  thing  for  the 
English  jndgea  to  send  for  eminent  merchanteto 
their  chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
formed as  to  their  practice  in  mercantile  ques- 
tions. The  trying  a  case  with  juries  composed 
of  such  men,  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
doing  so  with  juries  ignorant  of  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness, whose  only  qualification  is  the  possession  of 
property  of  £6  of  yearly  rent,  or  movables  to 
the  amount  of  ^CSOO ;  aud  who  ofteUi  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  trial,  never  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  exemption  of  the  members 
of  the  College  of  Justice  from  serving  as  jury- 
men, has  an  injurious  effect ;  and  we  have  heard- 
coonsel  of  much  experience  in  jury  trials  state 
that  they  never  saw  a  good  jury,  except  in  61as« 
gow.^that  city  and  neighbourhood  being  the 
only  place  in  Scotland  which  furnishes  intelli- 
gent mercantile  men  in  sufficient  number  to 
afford  materials  for  eflloient  juries.* 

The  consequence  of  having  juries  of  shoe- 
makers,  cowfeeders,  tavern  keepers,  sheep- 
farmers,  and  so  on,  is,  that,  if  the  case  is  not  ex-' 
ceedingly  simple,  they  soon  become  bewildered 
by  the  conflicting  evidence,  and  the  contradict- 
ory speeches  of  counsel ;  and  they  could  come 
to  no  verdict  whatever,  did  they  not  regulate 
themselves  by  the  address  of  the  presiding 
jodge,  which  is  generally  a  strong  pleading  for 
one  or  other  of  the  parties;  for  Scottish  juries 
ire  never  left  in  any  doubt  how  the  court  would 
decide  the  question.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  opinion  of  the  judge  is  the- verdict 
of  the  jury :  in  the  hundredth  the  jury,  often 
from  mere  obstinacy,  and  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, give  a  contrary  verdict.  In  one  case*- 
vhere  a  large  estate,  too,  was  at  stake — ^it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  the  jury  had  decided  their 
mdict  by  lot ;  but,  as  the  court  ruled  that  the 
jorymen  themselves  could  not  be  examined  as 
vitnesses,  and  no  other  person,  of  course,  was 
present,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
troth. 

The  great  length  of  the  trials  is  an  evil  not 
to  be  disregarded.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  in 
England  to  try  150  or  900  causes  in  fourteen 
days;  in  Scotland,  a  trial  generally  lasts  ten  or 
tvelve  hours;  and* to  get  through  ten  in  five 
^ys,  would  be*  considered  great  work.  The 
ttnse  of  the  length  of  the  trials,  is  the  examin- 
">g  of  more  witnesses  than  are  necessary,  and 


the  extreme  length  of  the  speeches  of  oonnsel, 
to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  tedious  charge 
from  the  bench,  recapitulating  the  whole  evidence 
which  the  jury  have  just  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  the  witnesses  themselves. 

But  the  unpopularity,  or  rather  failure,  of 
jury  trial  in  Scotland  is,  in  part,  also,  to  be  attri- 
buted, to  other  causes  besides  the  unfitness  of  this 
sort  of  proceeding  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  of 
the  country.  As  originally  established  in  1816, 
the  Jury  Court  was  of  so  anomalous  a  kind  that 
it  was  not  easy  even  for  the  practitioners  them- 
selves to  determine  whether  it  was  a  distinct 
court,  or  merely  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. The  separate  functions  of  the  Jury  Court 
and  Court  of  Session  were  so  little  fixed,  that 
frequently  a  cause  was  bandied  from  one  court 
to  another,  until  the  litigants  were  exhausted 
by  the  delay  and  expense  thus  occasioned ;  nor 
were  they  without  the  suspicion  that  remits 
were  occasionally  made  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  troublesome  case.  Then,  instead 
of  leaving  the  general  issue  to  the  jury— for  ex.- 
ample,  if  the  question  were  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  deed,  instead  of  putting  the  question 
— ^^Vhether  it  was  or  was  not  the  deed  of  the 
party  }  the  jury  were  asked.  Whether  be  could 
write?  Whether  he  could  see  to  write?  Whether 
he  could  read  a  written  paper  ?  and  numerous 
other  questions ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that, 
although  the  jury  might  be  of  opinion  on  the 
whole  that  the  party  was  in  the  right,  yet  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  give  a  verdict 
against  him,  simply  because  they  could  not  find 
any  one  of  the  issues  among  which  the  case  was 
frittered  away,  in  his  favour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objection  to  general  issues  is  obvious ; 
for,  by  resorting  to  them,  the  jury  is  made  the 
judge  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact — a  state  of 
matters  which  we  cannot  consider  satisfactory 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  law,  when 
no  one  can  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it 
without  dedicating  his  life  to  its  practice  and 
study.  The  ordinary  notion,  and  one  which 
tyrannical  judges  have  in  all  ages  inculcated, 
is,  that  the  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law,  but  only  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  this* 
is  incorrect.  For  example,  to  take  a  simple 
case — ^that  of  murder : — The  jury  have  not  to  find 
merely  that  A  fell  by  the  hand  of  B;  but 
whether  A  was  murdered  by  B ;  whether  the 
offence  of  murder  has  been  committed — a  ques- 
tion which  no  one  can  solve  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  legal  definition  of  the  crime  of 
murder.  The  same  remark  applies  throughout. 
Thus  no  jury  can  decide  whether  a  document  is 
the  deed  of  a  party,  until  they  understand  what 
a  probative  writ  is  in  Scottish  law.  The  Court, 
no  doubt,  explains  the  law ;  but  the  jury  are  not 


*  There  is  great'reason  to  believe  that  the  litti  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jarymen,  are  not  properly  taken  np. 
Ve  hare  heard  It  repeatedly  remarked  by  gentlemen  of  Liberal  opinioni^  that,  since  they  took  an  active  pan  in 
P^tici,they  have  seldom  or  ever  been  samaioned  on  a  jury.  Is  this  the  work  of  the  Tory  sheriib,  or  of  their 
<>atelinfi  ?  The  exempUon  of  the  memben  of  the  CoUege  of  Jnstioe^  ihonld  bo  repealed.  Trials  by  jary  seldom 
tshe  pUce  when  the  Court  is  sitting  for  the  dispatch , of  its  ordinary  hnsiness ;  and  most  of  the  members  are  Tery 
^WiiiC>and,indeed,anzioiis,  to  act  occasionally  as  juryineii.  Perhaps  the  jads^es  would  not  like  men  acquainted 
fiththebfronthejury;  bat  it  Would,  undoubtedly,  bsvei^  beneficial^  in  most  cases,  to  the  administration  of 
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bomid  to 'take  the  explanation  given  theto/bat 
mar  decide  the  matter  aooording  to  their  own 
notions.  Thus,  for  example,  no  one  doubts  that, 
in  our  law,  to  occasion  death  in  a  duel  is  mur. 
der ;  yet  no  jury  in  modem  times  can  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  convict  a  person  who  has  had  tiie 
misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist  in  a  fair  duel. 
Numerous  other  instances  in  trials  for  libel, 
fledition,  &c.,  might  be  pointed  out.  In  England, 
juries  hav«  not  hesitated  to  intrnde  on  the  un. 
doubted  province  of  the  Cnurt^-that  of  inflicting 
punishment.  ^Vhen  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  to  the  extent  of  408.j  was  a  capital  offence, 
juries  did  not  hesitate  to  return  verdtcts  con. 
trary  to  the  fact,  in  order  to  save  the  accused. 
In  numerous  instances,  they  returned  verdlota 
of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  398.,  where  the  pro. 
perty  was  proved  to  be  of  much  greater  amount. 
In  one  case,  such  a  verdict  was  returned,  thongh 
among  the  articles  stolen,  was  a  Bank  of  £ng. 
land  note  for  £10 ! 

Another  cause  of  unpopularity  is  the  unne- 
cessary and  uncalled  for  introduction  of  English 
technicalities.  The  constant  use  of  affidavits  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  the  adherence  to  Eng« 
lish  forms  in  the  notices  of  motions  for  trial, 
Su*,  and  in  many  other  matters  of  no  oonse- 
quenoe  in  themselves,  are  found  annoying  to 
tkt  practitioners,  and  expensive  to  the  litigant*. 
The  judge  who  originally  presided  in  the  Jury. 
Court,  an  English  lawyer,  being  neeessarUy 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  law  business  is 
conducted  in  Scotland,  and  enamoured  of  the 
law  practice  "in  the  other  end  of  the  island," 
was  ill  fitted  to  engraft  the  new  system  on  the 
administration  of  the  Scottish  law.  The  inferior 
officers  of  the  CouH,  though  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  oondueting  jury  trials  in  England,  and 
ihost  of  them  having  no  professional  experience 
of  any  kind^  aped,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  language  of  the  head  of  the  Court.  Being 
all  paid  by  salaries,  and  so,  independent  of  the 
practitioners,  they  do  not  give  that  accommoda- 
tion and  those  facilities  to  which  the  practi- 
tioners have  been  accustomed  from  officers  paid  by 
fees,  and  where  there  is  a  competition  for  employ- 
ment, by  a  choice  being  gi\*en  of  more  than  one 
officer.  For  example,  the  issue  clerks  insist  on 
counsel  and  clients  attending  them,  to  adjust 
issues,  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  are  least 
likely  to  be  at  leisure  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  both 
divisions  of  the  Inner  House  and  three  or  four 
Lords  Ordinary  are  sitting  hearing  causes.  AL. 
though  all  the  offices  in  the  Register  House» 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Session,  are  open  ia 
the  evening,  that  conneeted  with  trial  by  jury 
ia  open  only  from  two  to  four.  The  trouble 
given  by  these  inoonveniencei  cannot  be  eeti- 
mated  by  any  one  who  haa  not  experience  in 
such  matters.  Twenty  or  thirty  meetings  often 
take  place,  and  an  expense  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  ia  frequently  occasioned  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  a  single  issue  j  for  it  is  very  improbable 
to  find  three  or  four  counsel  disengaged  at  the 
l^pur  at  which  alone  the  issue  clerks  will  give 
attendance.     In  the  case  of  jury  trial,  as  ever^^. 


'  where  eliUs^  the  pernielooe  taffNia  of  lu^  ssk» 
ries  is  experienced*  By  giving  £60e  or  £800 
a-year,  where  £900  of  £300  tarn  sufficient,  yoa 
secure  the  appointment  of  peraena.  who  thiolB 
rigning  a  receipt  for  their  salary  ia  quite  sa&4 
cient  duty,  and  who  look  open  attendance  io 
their  offiees,  and  answering  the  inqeiries  of  the 
practitioners,  as  a  task  beneath  them. 

The  judges  who  now  preside  e^ver  jury  triaii, 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  no 
experience  in  such  matters  while  at  the  bar; 
tod  it  has  been  rather  ingeniously  managed,  that 
those  who  had  acquired  some  experience  under 
the  original  constitution  of  the  courts  are  not 
required  to  attend  and  give  Uieir  assistance  ia 
the  trials  which  take  place  at  £dinbargh-*<alwa7s 
the  most  important. 

The  great  expense  to  be  incurred  in  a  single 
day,  is  another  cause  of  the  dislike  to  jarf 
trial.  Aooonnts  of  expenses,  amounting  to 
£300,  £40a,  £600  for  each  side,  are  by  no  mstns 
unusual,  and  many^  of  moeh  larger  amount  could 
be  pointed  out.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  sixtf. 
three  causae  first  tried,  the  expense  avenged 
£1  IS  for  each  party;  but,  when  the  triffiof 
nature  of  some  of  the  causes  is  considered,  tht 
expense  will  be  found  greatly  beyond  the  vsbs 
of  the  matter  an  dispute*  Indeed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  tried  hsAre  been  actions  of 
damages  for  technical  bhindera,  occasioning  no 
loss  to  any  one,  but  regarding  which  oitr  oourti, 
of  late  years,  have  become  singularly  ecrupnleas, 
or  for  trifling  injuries,  which  wonld  never  hsfs 
been  brought>  had  it  not  been  for  the  establiah. 
ment  of  trial  by  jury.  For  example,  on  the 
Perth  circuit  in  1893,  an  action  of  damages 
against  an  innkeeper  was  tried,  for  dismissiog  a 
oook  aa  unqualified,  she  having,  eahe  allagsd, 
spoiled  a  wedding  supper.  To  decide  this  isi. 
portant  matter,  a  judge  of  the  jury  court,  in  all 
his  state,  with  clerks,  macers^  counsel,  and  sgents^ 
proceeded  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  ;-  and  thirty- 
six  jurymen,  some  of  them  from  the  counties  of 
Fife  and  Forfar,  were  •  brought  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles,  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  their  own  busineae.  The  jury  rery 
properly  complained  of  the  hardship  of  being 
put  to  so  much  trouble  and  inoonvenienee  to 
decide  so  paltry  a  case.  Actions,  however,  of 
equally  trifling  amount,  are  eve^  year  tried  by 
jury. 

The  unanivkity  required  of  the  Jnry  hss  not 
been  attended  with  so  meny  had  effects  as  might 
have  been  antioipated^  aimf If  heeause  juriea, 
seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  rule,  and  bei^g 
aoenstonied  to  a  minority  isi  all  other  €ssss» 
except  oivil  trials  in  the  Court  of  Seaaion,  have 
had  the  good  sense  praetically  to  diategard  it» 
the  minority  yielding  to  the  migority.  To  ssy 
nothing  of  the  perjury  thus  forced^  by  law,  on  tbe 
jurors,  there  have  been  many  instances  which 
prove  the  neeesaity  of  reverting  to  the  recog- 
nised rule  in  Scotland  of  allowing  the  majority 
to  decide.  The  plausible  argument  in  favour  of 
unanimity  Is,  that«  in  all  cases,  the  aide  of  truth 
and  justice  is  to  be  discovered,  if  the  jury  .take 
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gaffident  ftbm*  But  thoge  who  know  any^ 
thing  aboat  a  oimrt  of  law  iiiittt  be  awaro  that, 
in  a  iarfo  proportion  of  law-tidta,  the  rif ht  i« 
not  entirely  on  one  side ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
tbat,  M  in  meet  other  diepntee,  both  parties  are 
vtry  generally  to  blame.  Beaidea,  in  questione 
of  evidf nooi  the  testimony  of  tiie  witnesses  and 
the  doonments  on  eaoh  aide  may  nearly,  or  alto- 
gather  balance  each  other.  Such  a  case,  for 
example,  was  the  famous  Douglas  cause.  The 
casting-Tote  of  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Stttion  decided  it  one  way,  and  a  majority  of 
« ODgle  vote  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  the  other. 
Now,  when  would  the  judges  or  the  Peers  have 
eome  to  an  unanimous  judgment  in  such  a  case  ? 
In  questions  of  law  even,  the  arguments  and 
anthorities  on  the  opposing  sides,  may  leave  the 
point  exceedingly  douhtful,  of  which  we  have 
daily  experience.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
Miert,  that,  in  all  law-«uits,  one  of  the  sides  is 
absolutely  in  the  right.  .  80  far  from  it,  that  it 
very  seldom  happens. 

The  manner  in  which  juries  proceed  in  assess* 
iof  damages  is  too  valuable  an  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  requiring  unanimity,  to  be  passed 
over.  Instead  of  the  verdiot  in  sudi  cases  being 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jury,  it  i#  not  the 
^>erdiet  ^f  any  one  qf  themi  The  jury,  after 
some  talk,  finding  they  cannot  agree  on  the  aum 
to  be  awarded,  write  down  what  each  juror  is 
inclioed  to  give,  and,  dividing  the  sum  total  by 
tvelre,  the  quotient  is  the  verdict,  thus  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  Cooker,  as  judges 
V6  iometimea  said  to  leave  their  decisions  to 
thediee.  Were  the  damages  eaoh  juryman  is 
inclined  to  give  nearly  equal,  no  gveat  harm 
vottld  arise ;  but  these  are  not  the  cases  in  which 
Cocker  is  resorted  to.  It  is  where  there  are 
gnat  diferences  of  opinion ;  and  then  a  minority 
of  the  jury,  or  a  single  juryman,  may  control 
the  verdict  of  the  whole.  Suppose,  for  example, 
^bt  jurymen  think  jCIOO  enough,  but  four 
tbink  it  should  be  £900 :  these  four  have,  in  order 
to  obtain  what  they  conceive  the  justice  of  the 
^•M,  only  each  to  put  down  £400  on  the  paper ; 
for  £100  X  8  s=  £800,  and  £400  X  4  =  £1600, 
and  £1600  +  £800  =»  £9400  -^  18,  gives  £S00,  the 
verdict  required.  In  several  cases,  great  trouble 
baa  been  given  to  juries  by  the  obstinacy  of  one 
or  two  jurymen,  whom  the  rule  for  unanimity 
prevents  the  majority  controlling.  No  longer 
>«o  than  last  year,  after  a  case  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  pursuer,  and  his  counsel  declined 
fddreesing  the  jury,  one  juror  kept  the  whole 
jary  locked  up,  and  the  Court  waiting  for  three 
^^oon,  because  he  would  not  concur  with  the 
'oit  To  prepare  himself  for  the  tosk  he  had 
luidertaken,  of  bringing  the  majority  of  eleven 
to  ise  that  the  truth  was  on  his  side,  he  brought 
a  bottle  of  whiaky  with  him  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  what  might  have  been  the  reault,  had  the 
|i|biaky  not  been  discovered  and  taken  from  him 
by  order  of  the  Court  before  the  jury  were  in- 
doeed. 

In  the  anomalous  proceeding  of  trial  by  Jury, 
*bere  persons  ignorant  of  the  kw  are  called  <m 


to  aid,  and,  indeed,  if  they  please,  ootttrol  thosO 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  its  study  and  prae^ 
tice,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  to  permit  the  Court  to  review 
the  proper  duties  of  the  jury-^that  of  judging  of 
the  evidence,  and  of  tbe  amount  of  damages 
assessed.  Thus,  the  allegation,  that  the  verdict 
is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  is  a  good  ground  for 
applying  for  a  new  trial ;  and  new  trials  have 
been  granted  on  such  a  ground,  even  althongh 
the  verdict  was  supported  by  the  charge  and 
opinion  of  the  judge  who  presided.  Giving  too 
little,  or  giving  excessive  damages,  is  also  a 
ground  for  a  new  trial ;  and,  even  although  the 
second  jury  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  first, 
this  is  no  absolute  bar  to  a  third  trial.  It  thus 
appears,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  finality 
of  trial  by  jury,  there  is  ample  room  for  further 
litigation  after  a  verdict  is  returned.  And  so  it 
has  been  found ;  for,  wherever  the  litigants  have 
been  sufficiently  keen,  and  rich  enough  to  pay 
the  expense,  they  have  found  ample  scope  for 
litigation  in  excepting  to  the  decision  of  the 
judge  in  the  rejection  or  admission  of  evidence, 
to  his  directions  to  the  jury,  or  to  the  verdiot 
itself,  as  contrary  to  evidence,  contrary  to  law, 
or  on  the  ground  of  the  damages  being  excessive 
or  the  reverse. 

Although  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
utility  of  jury  trial  in  civil  cases,  we  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  defend  the  former  praotice  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  which  is  still  followed 
in  all  our  inferior  courts — ^that  of  taking  proofii 
by  commission.  A  commission  was  granted  to  a 
lawyer,  generally  of  little  experience  or  know- 
ledge, to  call  the  parties,  or  their  counsel  or 
agents,  and  the  witnesses,  before  him ;  and  to 
write  down  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  In 
the  inferior  courts,  the  commission  is  granted  to 
one  of  the  clerks  of  court,  or  one  of  the  practi- 
tioners in  general  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  by  which  he  ought  to  regulate  his  pro- 
ceedings. Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
is  spent  in  writing  down  an  immense  mass  of 
matter,  great  part  of  which  has  often  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  Objections 
to  witnesses  and  to  questions,  are  discussed  with 
provoking  and  tedious  pertinacity ;  and,  after  a 
great  consumption  of  time,  it  often  happens  that 
the  objection  and  answer  must  be  written  down 
and  referred  to  the  judge  for  decision.  The 
sitting  is,  in  the  meantime,  broken  up,  and  a 
new  meeting  must  be  held  after  the  decision  on 
the  objection  is  obtained.  When  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  never  fewer  than  five  persons  pre- 
sent at  such  a  proof,  and  often  more — all  of 
whom  must  be  paid  by  the  litigants — ^the  expense 
of  such  a  proceeding  may  be  judged  of.  At 
length,  after  a  delay  of  many  months,  the  proof, 
now  swelled  into  a  large  volume,  is  concluded ; 
and,  to  enable  the  court  to  judge  of  it,  the  parties 
are  generally  allowed  to  write  memorials  as  long 
as  itself  on  its  import,  in  which  they  take  good 
care  to  distort  it  as  much  as  possible.  The 
judge,  who  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  judg^ 
ing,  from  the  appearance  of  the  witnessei,  how 
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far  they  are  speaking  the  truth,  and  haring  no 
opportunity  of  ezpiacating  the  facts  which  appear 
to  him  important,  is  then  left  to  decide  the  case 
in  the  host  way  he  can ;  and  no  wonder  the  de- 
cirion  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  is  carried  from 
one  Court  to  another,  hy  appeal,  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense—the costs  being  now  probably  more  than  the 
whole  sum  in  dispute— until  at  length  the  chequer 
is  shut  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  system  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  check  appeals,*  that  trial  by  jury 
was  resorted  to ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  examining  the  witnesses,  in  open 
Court  before  the  judges,  previously  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  dispute,  without 
troubling  six-and-thirty  shopkeepers,  farmers^ 
8ic.,  about  the  matter.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
judges  are  certainly  not  *'  legal  monks,"  what- 
ever they  may  be  elsewhere,  but  men  of  the 
world,  the  court  is  as  well  fitted  to  assess  the 
amount  of  damages  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, assault,  or  the  like,  as  any  jury  whatever. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  which  it  is  imperative  at 
present  to  try  by  jury,  in  Scotland,  there  may  be, 
and  often  is,  no  question  of  fact  at  all  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  no  damages  to  be  assessed — such,  for 
example,  as  actions  on  policies  of  insurance,  where 
there  is  no  denial  of  the  facts,  but  simply  a  defence 
in  law — as  that  the  voyage  insured  was  illegal. 

As  a  check  on  the  court,  we  think  the  value 
of  juries  in  Scotland  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  no  such 
check  is  required ;  and  to  apply  the  incumbrance 
of  a  jury  trial  to  the  ninety-nine  cases,  because 
it  may  be  useful  in  the  hundredth,  is  as  sensible 
a  contrivance  as  to  keep  the  drag  constantly  on 
the  carriage  wheel,  because  it  may  possibly  be 
once  a* day  needed  in  descending  a  hill.  We 
would  allow  the  parties  to  decide  whether  they 
would  have  a  jury  or  not.  Why  not  give  them 
their  choice  ?  The  great  curse  of  all  legislatures 
is  gauvemer  trop.  So  much  care  must  be  taken  of 
the  subject,  that  he  is  allowed  to  do  nothing  in  his 
own  way.  The  statute-book  is  filled  with  restric- 
tions, regulations,  andprohibitions.  Our  ancestors 
ascertained  the  lengthsof  coat  tails,  of  shoe-points, 
the  number  of  dishes  to  be  placed  on  the  tables 
of  each  rank ;  exporting  a  salmon,  or  marrying 
an  Englishwoman,  have  been,  in  Scotland,  alike 
capital  offences.  To  this  day,  it  is  held  dangerous 
to  allow  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  and 
absolutely  destructive  to  the  empire  to  permit  the 
consumption  of  foreign  meat.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  management  of  a  law-suit  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  the 
truth  is,  that,  practically,  Scottish  juries  have  not 
restrained  the  political  inclinations  of  the  court. 
In  1794,  the  jury  were  as  eager  for  conviction 
as  the  court.  Under  Castlereagh's  reign,  in  1817, 
no  greater  difficulty  was  found ;  and  it  was  from 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bar,  in  defence  of  the 

*  In  this  object  it  has,  however,  failed.  Notwith- 
itanding  the  great  diminution  of  the  business  of  the  Coort 
«f  ScHion,  of  hua  yean,  there  have  bean  more  appeals 
Mncr  trial  by  jur/  was  csubiisbcdi  than  be^rcb 


accused,  and  not  from  the  conduct  of  the  juir, 
that  any  check  was  given  to  the  career  of  des- 
potism.* Still  later  instances  might  be  pointed 
out,  of  the  inefficacy  of  Scottish  juries  to  protect 
the  subject  against  the  crown.  We  suppose  we 
must  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  case  of  Gil- 
bert M'Leod,  the  editor  of  the  '^  Spirit  of  the 
Union,"  in  1819,  who,  although  unanimously  re> 
commended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  was  transported 
for  five  years,  for  what  was  termed  sedition.  To 
a  man  in  his  rank  of  life,  the  sentence  was,  in 
reality,  what  it  proved  to  the  martyrs  of  1794— 
a  capital  punishment.  The  manner  of  protecting 
the  subject  from  the  Crown,  is  sufficiently  obvioui 
— ^viz.,  by  excluding  politics  from  the  bench,  and 
not  by  going  into  the  streets  and  the  fields,  to 
find  men  who  will  construe  the  law  differently 
from  the  judges  of  the  land.  It  is  a  matter  well 
deserving  of  consideration,  whether  the  only 
efficient  check  is  not  for  the  people  to  appoint 
the  judges  themselves.  Why  should  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  not  be  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  the  law  ? 

Whatever  opinion  may,  however,  be  formed  of 
jury  trial  in  civil  causes  in  Scotland,  there  can 
only  be  one  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Macfarlane'» 
treatise  on  the  subject.  In  the  space  of  a  moder- 
ate-sized volume,  he  has  condensed  the  substanre 
of  many  hundred  decisions,  besides  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  acts  of  sederunt,  relative  to  jari' 
trials.  His  work  is  lucid  in  its  arrangement, 
and  complete  in  its  details;  and  no  counsel  nor 
agent,  engaged  in  a  trial  by  jury,  will  do  jostice 
either  to  his  client  or  himself,  without  consulting 
it.  It  will  be  found  highly  useful  during  the 
trial,  from  the  ready  solution  it  affords  of  the 
numerous  questions,  requiring  immediate  de- 
cision, which  arise.  The  former  treatises  on 
jury  trial  were,  even  when  published,  very  paltry 
performances,-  and  now  are  completely  obselete 
from  the  changes  which  have  taken  place ;  and 
every  practitioner  has  long  felt  the  want  of  snch 
a  work  as  the  present.  Nor  is  it  to  those  en- 
gaged in  jury  trials  alone,  that  it  is  valuable. 
In  conducting  proofs  before  the  commissaries, 
and  in  cases  depending  in  the  inferior  courts,  it 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  by  furnishing  the 
rules  by  which  questions  relative  to  evidence, 
such  as  the  admissibility  of  witnesses,  the  ques- 
tions which  may  competently  be  put,  the  docu- 
ments which  may  be  received,  and  the  mode 
generally  of  conducting  a  proof,  are  to  be  judged 
of.  The  appendix  contains  issues  applicable  tn 
the  various  classes  of  actions,  taken  from  case^ 
which  have  actually  been  tried,  and  all  the  prar- 
ttcal  forms  in  use  in  jury  causes.  Nothing  could 
have  tended  more  to  the  safe  and  satisfactory  ma- 
nagement of  that  branch  of  business,  the  most 
troublesome  and  hazardous  to  the  practitioner- 
trial  by  jury — than  the  publication  of  this  book. 

^  In  a  caae  for  adminitterinir  illegal  oaths,  tbc  Whif 
lawyers— whose  services  in  18]7aud  1819  should  not  U 
overlooked— succeeded  in  quashing,  we  think,  ei|ht  di^* 
ferent  Indictments  before  the  ease  went  to  the  Jnry !  The 
Lord  Advocate  (Maconochie)  had  almost  girvn  op  (h« 
task  of  preparing  a  correct  lihcl  in  despair* 
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Thebb  are  many  months  in  every  year  when 
the  hostel  of  St  Ronan's,  and  the  whole  of  that 
looely  Tillage,  are  aa  mnte  and  desolate  as  if  it 
vere  one  of  those  romantic  watering-places  em- 
bosomed in  the  Swiss  Alps,  or  huried  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  after  the  last  flight  of 
the  summer. loving  martlets  from  the  cities  had 
taken  wing.  It  was  at  this  deserted  season,  and 
to  a  rustic  and  purely  Scottish  audience  of  greedy 
listeners,  that  the  dominie  narrated  the  follow- 
ing traditionary  story,  which  he  thus  preluded:— 

'^  It  might  be  in  the  latter  year  of  the  godless 
and  gainless  reign  of  Charles  Stuart,  the  second 
of  that  unhappy  name,  or  in  the  first  year  that 
his  black-hearted.  Papistical  brother  bore  sway 
in  this  ancient  realm,'  that  a  gathering  of  douce 
neig^hbonrs  and  orra  wayfarers,  much  like  this 
same,  was  drawn  round  the  ingle-neuk,  within 
these  same  stanch,  auld,  black  wa's — the  whilk, 
sin,  were  utterance  gifted  them,  oould  tell  many 
a  stranger  tale  than  mine.  It  was  Candlemas- 
tide,  as  I  have  heard,  and  snow  lay  thick  on  all 
the  heights,  and  deep  in  all  the  hollows  of  the 
Gala,  the  Leader,  and  the  other  waters  round  ;  by 
reason  of  which,  Robin  Scott,  the  then  carrier, 
or  cadger;  between  this  coontryside  and  Edin. 
borgh,  was  full  three  days  behind  his  ordinary 
time ;  and,  as  this  was  a  period  of  sore  trial  and 
tribulation  to  the  persecuted  Kirk  and  oppressed 
Bstates  of  Scotland^  the  men  folk,  ye  may  be 
siire,  were  hungering  as  sair  for  tidings  as  the 
women  for  the  nonsense  trinkum-trankums 
Robin  brought,  in  exchange  for  fresh  eggs  and 
^t  eerocks.  Robin,  slow  as  his  pace  was,  in 
dandering  from  farmstead  to  farmstead,  was 
the  only  post  and  mail  of  those  days,  unless 
vhen  a  laird  or  a  lord,  like  Thirlstane  or  Tor. 
voodlee,  or  him  of  the  Black  Barony,  or  the 
malignant  persecutor.  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram, 
night  send  off  one  of  their  house-varlets  with  a 
special  budget,  on  some  of  their  godless  errands 
of  harriment  and  cruel  oppression  of  the  Lord's 
people.  For  this,  sirs,  was  a  time  when  heavy 
jodgments  were  abroad  in  this  land  of  Scotland, 
and  when  the  sword  of  the  smiter  was  unsheathed 
to  slay  utterly.  There  is  a  yirmin  of  discontent 
and  a  banning  of  restlessness  abroad  among  this 
ancient  people  even  now ;  but  I  trow,  sirs,  our 
lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  when  our  lot 
under  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  is  compared  with  that  of  our  godly  and 
persecuted  forebears,  hunted  like  patricks  owre 
the  mountains  and  through  the  moss-hags,  by 
Claveriioose  and  his  godless  gang;  harried  in 
their  gear,  and  racked  in  their  members  with  the 
bootikins  and  pilnewinks,  and  the  other  damna- 
ble devices  of  that  Pandemonium,  the  committee 
of  tile  Prity  Council  of  Scotland ;  where  the 
apostate  Lauderdale,  and  Middleton,  and  Rothes, 
snd  their  hellish  instruments.  Bloody  Mackenzie, 
and  the  Muscovite  tiger  Dalyell,  and  the  exoom- 
mmucsEte  malignairt.  Sir  Marmaduke  WiMram,  of 
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whom  it  more  nearly  concerns  me  to  speak 
The  dominie  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Weel  a  weel,"  cried  a  young  farmer,  named 
Elliot,  interrupting  his  old  teacher  somewhat 
irreverently, "  if  times  are  on  the  mend,  thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers ;  and,  if  they  righted 
matters  then  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  let  us 
try  to  hold  them  so,  or  shame  befa*  us,  say  I.'* 
The  dominie,  who  mightily  prided  himself  on 
being  "  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,"  was  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  younger  Liberals  of 
the  parish,  from  having  lately,  in  obedience 
to  his  ecclesiasticftl  superior,  the  minister, 
refused  them  the  use  of  the  school-house  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
This  circumstance  gave  sting  to  young  Elliot's 
speech,  especially  when  he  added — "  It  is  just 
the  auld  story  owre  again  then,  dominie,  as  now-^* 
'  Do  as  the  laird  and  the  minister  bid  ye,  or 

else .'    Then  .it    was  the    king  and    the 

curates : — it  comes  aye  to  the  same  things— now 
it  is,  hereawa  at  least,  the  Deuke  and  the  Cham- 
berlin." 

The  dominie  waved  his  hand,  sawing  the  lur 
with  Ciceronian  dignity ;  and,  giving  the  go-by 
to  this  remark,  held  on— 

*^  At  a  time  when  judgments  were  abroad,  and 
the  Malignants,  in  their  blind  and  blood-thirsty 
rage,  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station,  tid- 
ings from  the  capital  were,  as  I  remarked,  sorely 
waited  for;  and,  in  especial,  the  guidman  of 
Elshieshiels — who  likewise  farmed  the  Mains  of 
Redheugh,  and  had  himself  been  out  at  Pent, 
land  with  his  auld  maister,  Rutherfurd  of  Red- 
heugh—declared  he  would  not  stir  till  Robin' 
appeared,  though  it  should  be  broad  daylight, 
and  called  for  another  bicker  of  ale,  to  help  on 
the  clatter,  and  also  the  graver  discourse,  which 
naturally  ran  in  the  subdued  vein  of  a  people 
quailing  under  oppression,  yet  stirred  and  ex. 
cited  in  their  minds  by  the  many  brave  examples 
of  steadfastness,  even  unto  death,  with  which 
the  period  abounded.  Among  the  remorseless 
and  cruel  characters  to  which  that  disturbed 
age  gave  birth,  none  were  regarded,  by  the 
country  people,  with  greater  horror  and  super- 
stitions dread  than  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram, 
whose  patrimonial  possessions  in  this  neighbour- 
hood had  lately  been  increased  by  several  forfeit- 
ures, and  the  gift  of  the  fines  he  had  levied  in 
the  course  of  his  zealous  service.  He  had  been 
concerned  .in  the  arrest  of  Mr  Donald  Cargill, 
and  had  also  been  solemnly  ei^communicated  by 
one  of  the  preachers  among  the  Covenanters— a 
circumstance  deemed  so  awful  that  some  of  hisown* 
servants  abandoned  him  as  one  set  aside  and 
sealed  to  perdition  and  to  the  Bnemy  of  man. 

'  It  is  tauld,  and  I  have  good  authority  for 

believing  it,'  said  thegoodmanof  the  Mains, '  that, 

the  same  night  tidings  came  to  his  lordly  dwelling 

of  Randolph's  Tower,  that  Mr  Donald  GargiU 

I  had  lifted  up  his  testimony  at  the  Gallowleo 
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of  Edinbnrgb,  and  laid  down  his  precious  life  for 
the  cause  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant — that 
the  blasphemous  wretch  leuch  loud  out,  and  cried 
to  his  man^  Sergeant  Warrock^  another  wicked 
oppressor  of  God  s  people,  and  a  spoiler  and 
harrier  of  his  heritage—'  Fill  me  a  cup  of 
wine,  Warrook,  and  we'll  drink  the  Whig-a- 
muir's  draidgie  J'  Whereupon  the  red  wine 
in  the  cup  turned  in  his  hands  into  congealed 
blood !    Yet  he  greedily  drank  it  up  !' 

A  thrill  of  horror  crept  through  the  circle 
then  surrounding  the  ingle  like  ourselves ;  and 
many  other  tales  were  related  of  the  cold-blooded 
butchery  committed  by  the  persecutors  ;  of  their 
dissolute  and  abandoned  lives ;  and  of  the  visible 
retributory  judgments  already  visited  upon  them 
for  their  savage  cruelties  to  the  Covenanters, 
and  all  those  emphatically  named  *  the  Lord's 
people.* 

'  He  is  off  to  Edinburgh  last  Monday  morning, 
to  crave  from  the  Privy  Council  a  deed  of  gift 
of  Redheugh's  lands,'  said  the  farmer  of  the 
Mains — ^your  own  great- grandsire,  Mr  Elliot, 
and  a  savoury  Christian  in  his  generation  ;  '  but 
there  will  be  words  about  that;  for  there  are 
as  greedy  gleds  before  him  yonder  as  himself — 
off,  after  attending  ane  of  their  Pandemonium 
Councils  against  us  and  ours,  over  at  Thirlstane, 
where  the  hallowed  rest  of  the  blessed  Sabbath 
was  spent  in  cards  and  dice,  drinking  and  damn- 
ing, and  blasphemies  fit  to  have  split  the  roof  of 
the  castle,  and  sunk  it  fathoms  deep  in  the 
earth.' 

While  the  honest  man  held  forth,  the  dogs 
began  to  yowff,  and  a  glaikit  lassie  threw  over 
her  wheel  in  her  haste,  and  ran  out,  expecting 
the  longed-for  cadger. 

'  It's  no  Robin,'  was  her  cry,  on  returning, 
'but  just  Sikker  Simmie,  the  packman,  wha, 
guid  be  aboot  us  I  when  I  speered  for  tidings, 
tauld  me,  the  Malignants  have  burnt  the  Nor' 
Loch  of  Edinboro,  and  that  the  cadgers  are  sell- 
img  the  burnt  fish  for  half  naething !' 

'  Thelaugh  at  the  pedlar's  joke  wasnot  general; 
and  that  small  grey  man,  who  had  been  stabling 
his  pony,  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  person. 
Simon  ffloan,  or  Sikker  Simmie,  as  the  itinerant 
merchant  was  named  from  the  extreme  caution 
of  his  dealings,  had  for  many  years  plied  at  stated 
periods  in  this  district — his  beat  being  up  and 
down  the  Gala,  the  Ale,  and  Leader  Waters,  and 
also  other  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  before  he 
annually  traversed  the  valleys  of  Yarrow  and 
Ettrick,  making,  that  way,  his  exit  into  Moffat- 
dale.  It  was  also  known  that  he  statedly  travel- 
led the  east  of  Fife,  whence  he  made  his  transit 
across  the  Frith,  and  ranged  the  Lammermoors, 
before  descending  upon  the  Tweed  apd  its  feed* 
en.  But  this  was  not  Simmie's  usual  period  of 
appearance  at  St  Ronan's,  which  was  never  till 
after  the  bear-seed  time ;  and  surprise  and  ques- 
tioning was  added  to  that  usual  warm  welcome  to 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  from  the  female  part  of  the 
household,  which  the  facetious  pedlar  always  re- 
ceived. Wants  of  all  kinds  were  now  to  be  snp» 
lied  to  the  females;  but  the  cravings  of  the  men 


for  tidings  were  still  more  eager.  Simmie  besrd 
aU  questions,  and  often  parried  them  with  jokes, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  Covenanters; 
for,  strange  as  it  might  be  for  one  in  his  rank 
of  life,  Simmie  was  loyal  and  a  Malignant ;  and 
in  Fife,  where  his  principles  were  better  known 
or  more  rigidly  canvassed,  he  was  even  latterly 
suspected  of  using  his  calling  to  act  as  a  spy  for 
the  curates  and  persecuting  lairds.  Some  light 
remarks  from  Simmie  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
the  grave  goodman  of  Elshieshieb,  who,  shaking 
his  head,  said-— 

'  I  trow  they  did  not  wrong  you  far,  friend, 
that  put  honest  men  on  their  guard  sgainst  ye,' 

The  pedlar  looked  disturbed,  but  laughed  it 
over. 

'  Against  the  length  of  my  ellwand  is  it,  gnid. 
man  ?  Weel,  it  measured  aff  ten  ells  of  Fianders 
lace  this  day  week,  and  double  that  of  French 
lawn,  for  the  bridal  gear  of  bonny  Lady  Loch- 
keltie,  owre  yonder  at  Lindores,  who  is  coming 
to  be  your  lady  here  at  Redheugh ;  and,  if  she 
shall  say  I  wronged  her,  let  me  abide  it.' 

Here  was  news— and  twenty  throats  were 
opened. 

*  And  will  Sir  Marmadake  ever  let  the  lady 
and  her  gear  past  himsel'  or  his  son  ?' 

'  Ay,  that's  a  point  fpr  divines  like  you,  fuid. 
man;  but  see  here,  lasses,  saw  3'e  ever  rarer 
ribbons  ?  That's  oa'ed  The  Duke  of  York's 
darling.'  And  he  threw  a  wreath  of  ribbon  teinpt> 
ingly  over  his  arm. 

'  Maiden  of  mine  shall  never  wear  snood  0' 
that  bloody  hue,'  said  the  old  farmer.  *  And  I 
take  blame  to  myself  for  datterin'  wi'  a  scof- 
fing fool-bodie  like  ye,  who,  I  hav^heard,  partook, 
twenty  and  more  years  since,  in  the  heathenish 
doings  at  Linlithgow,  when  Middleton  and  Dal- 
yell,  and  other  rotten-hearted  Malignants,  the 
magistrates  of  that  town,  burnt  the  Covenant, 
and  put  the  Cause  to  open  shame  with  their 
mocking  devices,  dancing  around  their  big  bon« 
fire,  while  the  public  fountain  spouted  French 
and  Spanish  wine,  in  which  the  frantic  wretches 
toasted  the  healths  of  the  excommunicate  spos. 
tate,  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Kirk  and  of  Scotland.  No  wonder  ye  blench, 
poor  sinful  wretch,  and  that  the  sweat  breaks  on 
your  brow,  come  as  ye  are  of  pious  Presbyterian 
parents,  and  allied  to  the  blood  of  the  Covenant 
A  present  judgment  was  seen  on  him,  my 
friends,'  continued  the  epeaker,  as  the  appalled 
circle  drew  back,  leaving  the  aacrilegious  pedlar 
alone  in  his  shame :  '  he  wasted  in  fiesb,  sirs, 
and  pined  in  spirit,  like  a  thing  bewitched,  from 
that  day ;  never  again  could  settle  to  his  honest 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  so  took  to  the  psckt 
and  to  what  other  less  honest  trades  lies  between 
him  and  hie  conscience.' 

'Simmie  must  have  been  but  a  stripling  caUant, 
then,'  said  the  landlord,  sympathizing  with  hti 
guest.  '  It  will  not  do,  Elshieshiels,  in  these  times, 
to  look  owre  strictly  back  to  what  ony  o'  us  were 
aboot  a  score  o'  years  syne.  There  has  been  a 
hantel  changes  o'  beliefs  and  nnbeladh  in  •v 
day,  and  there  is  like  to  be  matr  y#»— «e  Issst 
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if  MHmttt  mgnded ;  bnt  let  the  gaidman 
iff,  Simmie,  what  temper  your  razors  are  o'.' 

It  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  besides 
ballads  and  broadsides  of  all  descriptions,  for  the 
lads  and  lasses  who  heard  the  curates,  Simoh 
never  travelled  without  a  secret  assortment  of 
such  seditions  and  rebel  tracts  as  *  Lex  Rew,' 
vhich  boldly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  law- 
fulness of  armed  resistance,  or  *  The  Causes  of 
GodV  Wrath;'  and  such  proscribed  documents  as 
'  The  Lanark  and  Sanquhar  Declaration,'  '  The 
Ru^len  Testimony,'  *  The  Tor  wood  Excommunica* 
tion/  and  *  The  Dying  Testimonies  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs/ who  were  still  suffering  in  numbers  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
'  What  can  the  like  o'  me  do^'  he  would  reason, 
'  who  am  but  a  servant  of  the  public,  trying  to 
earn  a  bit  of  honest  bread  at  a  season  when  the 
rerjr  giglet  lasses,  that  wont  to  sing '  Gilmorice' 
or  <  Kathrine  Jamfrie,'  affect  mair  these  tragedies 
regarding  the  last  hours  of  the  virgin  martyrs, 
Isabel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvie,  ttian  Vans 
3entinck  o'  the  Krames'  best  pinners  and  pear- 
lins.*  ^ 

As  all  was  safe  in  the  Cleikum  at  this  time,  in 
his  estimation,  Simon  undid  the  contraband 
printed  papere,  *which  were  concealed  in  a  web 
of  duffle  ;  and,  at  very  moderate  cost,  but  under 
striet  injunctions  of  secrecy,  dealt  out  a  supply 
of  those  wares,  which  were  eagerly  and  instantly 
read. 

'  And  this  ia  what  they  mak'  by  their  villan- 
ons  teats  and  edicts,  an  grievous  burdens  laid  on 
tender  consciences,'  cried  old  Elshieshiels :  ^  their 
aia  creatures,  such  like  as  that  weird  less  body, 
Simon  Sloan,  being,  by  a  gracious^  overruling  Pro. 
ridence,  turned  into  sharp  instruments  to  work 
their  downfall  and  destruction.  Honest  Robin 
Scott  durst  not  hawk  about  the  precious  indit- 
iogs  which,  for  the  lucre  of  pelf,  the  Council- 
curates'  tools  sell  to  us.  No,  no,  sirs — all  the  soul- 
i^illiog  testa,  and  body-slaying  murders,  and  all 
the  finings,  and  hangings,  and  drownings,  and 
racks,  and  thumbikins  ever  hell  devised,  and  all 
the  dragoons  and  troopers  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
will  never  extinguish  that  fire  of  love  kindled 
ia  the  heart  of  Scotland !  For  nearly  twenty 
yesrs  they  have  tried  to  drown  it  in  blood ;  but 
it  will  never  be  quenched.  The  fathers  will  be 
telling  the  bairns,  when  they  are  old  men,  that 
is  their  young  yeara  there  were  great  days  in 
Scotland;  and  that  the  faithful  ministers — a 
Cameron  and  a  King — a  Wellwood,  a  Renwick, 
and  a  Kid — would  not  be  silenced  from  preaching 
the  truth,  nor  the  Lord's  people  kept  back  from 
Itearing  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights ;  and 
bow  the  aeaffulds  ran  owre  wi'  blood,  and  how 
fory  heads  of  martyred  sainta  were  stuck  on  all 
the  ports  of  Edinboro ;  but  all  would  not  do.' 

This  was  the  talk  of  auld  Elliot  of  Elshie- 
tbiels.  Some  of  his  friends  thought  that  his 
long  keeping  to  the  hills  under  hiding,  after 
the  business  at  Airmoss,  and  a  sore  imprison- 
ment, suffered  in  TantaUon  Castle,  had  given 
^  brain  a  shake  from  the  base  of  solidity; 
^  H  wae   remarked  thai  hie  love   waxed 


aye  the  warmer  and  more  vehement  as  his 
worldly  judgment  failed;  and  he  .would  find 
fault  even  with  his  landlord,  Redheugh,  and  other 
old  companions  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant,  because  of  what  he  scrupled  not  to 
call  a  lukewarmness  and  defection.  This  made 
Elshieshiels  the  more  anxious  about  the  fact, 
when  he  heard  from  Simon  an  inkling  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

^  Comely  house-dames  and  rich  heritages 
have  long  been  among  the  Enemy's  most  effectual 
snares,'  he  remarked;  and  he  strictly  interro- 
gated Simon  as  to  Redheugh's  project  of  matri- 
mony with  the  young  widow  of  Lochkeltie. 

Though  Redheugh  was  well  stricken  in  yeara, 
the  lady  was  yet  a  fair  aiid  buxom  gentlewoman, 
on  whom  more  than  one  or  two  suitors  (even  among 
the  Cavaliers)  cast  eyes  of  regard,  with  maybe  a 
sklent  towards  her  fat  dowry  lands  in  the  Howe  of 
Fife,  and  some  ulterior  view  of  the  custody  and 
bestowal,  in  due  season,  of  her  only  child  Mag- 
dalen Leslie,  to  whom,  though  still  in  years  but 
a  babe,  great  wealth  had  fallen,  both  in  lands 
and  money-bonds  held  by  her  late  goodsire, 
the  Provost  of  Cupar,  over  the  Laird  of  Win- 
ram's  estates.  Lady  Lochkeltie,  in  her  state  of 
bereavement,  sojourned  for  personal  safety  near 
the  West  Bow  Port  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  though 
carrying  herself  with  marvellous  discretion  for 
one  of  the  weaker  sex,  she  could  not  altogether 
withhold  her  succour  and  solace  from  the  per- 
secuted and  outed  ministers  then  under  flight 
and  hiding;  for  which  fact  her  dwelling  had 
been  repeatedly  searched,  and  herself  brought 
up  before  the  Privy  Council,  to  bide  the  gibing 
and  jeering  of  Lauderdale  anent  harbouring  stur* 
dy  trams  of  the  Kirk  in  her  very  secret  chamber. 
Her  woman's  wit,  and  maybe  her  comely  counF> 
tenance,  helped  her  through;  though  it  was 
alleged,  by  Elshieshiels  and  other  highflyers,  that 
her  replies  were  not  altogether  so  single-minded 
and  ae-fold  as  became  her  pure  profession.  So 
she  was  dismissed  skaithless,  Lauderdale  saying — 

'  Ye  maun  ware  your  widowhood  upon  a  jolly 
Cavalier,  madam,  who  will  answer  to  us  for  your 
good  conduct.' 

At  one  of  these  targinga  she  chanced  to  be 
seen  by  this  said  Winram,  who  had  just  come 
from  Galloway,  where  the  storm  was  raging,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  devil's  stewardship,  in 
shooting,  and  hanging,  and  fining,  and  plunder- 
ing. His  prodigal  and  dissolute  life  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  maintenance  of  hie 
riotous  troopers,  had  long  since  brought  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  to  a  piece  of  bread,  in  spite  of  the  plun« 
der  and  fines  he  pocketed ;  and  he  waa  now 
clamouring  for  prey  with  the  best  of  those  raven- 
ing wolves.  It  was  remarked  that,  when  the 
widow  waa  removed,  whose  daughter,  if  there 
had  been  justice  in  the  land,  might  in  right  of 
bonds  be  said  to  carry  his  estate  in  her  bib,  he 
got  into  a  rage  with  the  whole  Council  which 
parried  his  demands;  and,  the  Duke  of  York 
being  in  presrace,  he  awore  a  blasphemoua 
oath,  by  the  rood,  that  he  must  have  siller,  if 

he  gaed  to  hell  and  pawned  his  aonl  for  it !  upo« 
*  ^  2  H  2 
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which  either  Latiderdale,  or  Rothes,  or  some  of 
that  pack-s-for  they  were  all  alike,  and,  to  use  the 
idiom  of  the  vernacular,  '  ae  sow's  farrow' — 
cried  out— 

'  A  God's  name,  man,  take  the  Whig-a- 
muir  Leslie's  widow  as  the  first  instalment  of 
thy  unreasonable  demands,  and  worry  thy  poor 
friends  nae  mair.  The  quean  has  a  drop  or  two 
of  gentle  blood  in  her  veins.  If  ye  manage  half, 
ye  may,  in  due  time,  bestow  her  weel-tochered 
daughter  on  that  hopeful  youth,  the  Master  of 
'Winram,  which  will  cancel  all  heritable  bonds, 
lind  spare  ye  the  lang  journey  ye  may  take  soon 
enough.  The  wench  ought  in  conscience  to  be 
made  a  ward  of  the  crown,  and  bred  up  in 
honesty.  But  she  will  be  safe  in  thy  fatherly 
custodv.' 

Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  the  pride  of  the  foul 
Fiend,  winced  at  this  frank  project,  but  let  him- 
self be  overruled  ;  especially  as  it  was  expounded 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  whatever  to  part 
with  his  English  concubine.  Mistress  Anne,  who 
duly  attended  the  curate's  mass,  and  reigned  my 
Lady  Paramount,  at  Randolph's  Tower,  over  the 
entire  household,  and  the  Master  to  boot;  and 
never,  it  was  said,  did  this  woman  forget  or  for- 
give this  scheme,  though  it  turned  out  of  non- 
effect.  But  the  matter  got  air,  as,  somehow  or 
other,  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  the  covenant  had 
a  sharp  ear  even  in  Privy  Council  committees;  and, 
that  same  night,  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Loch- 
Iceltie  was,  by  the  offices  of  godly  Mr  Black- 
adder,  then  under  hiding  in  Edinboro,  secretly 
bestowed  in  holy  wedlock  upon  Rutherford  of 
^edheugh ;  the  little  maiden,  Magdalen  Leslie, 
acting  as  her  own  mother's  bride's-maiden,  and 
>James  Rutherfurd,  then  a  stripling  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  as  his  father's  best  man. 

'  I  look  upon  us  two,'  said  Redheugh,  *  but  as 
the  proxies  of  our  children,  if  it  shall  please  the 
Lord  to  incline  their  young  hearts  to  each  other.' 

There  were  divers  reasons  in  operation 
among  good  friends.  By  the  preachers  then  in 
Sdinboro,  the  sudden  union  was  considered  a 
matter  of  needful  carnal  polity,  (as  Lady  Loch- 
keltie  was  bent  on  wedlock,)  to  keep  so  rich  a 
^rize,  in  a  temporal  sense,  from  the  enemy;  and  as 
a  clear  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  friends.  Instead  of  '  the  young 
folk'  (as  every  pair  is  called  when  they  marry, 
however  well  stricken  in  years  they  may  be) 
traveUing  to  Redheugh,  to  keep  the  honeymoon, 
as  Sikker  Simmie  had  foretold,  they  took  boat 
for  Fife  betimes  next  morning,  and  had  crossed 
the  Frith  lang  before  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had 
Been  drinking  and  diceing  all  night  with  Lauder- 
dale, heard  of  the  march  which  the  Covenanters 
had  stolen  on  him.  Flinging  his  furred  doak  over 
his  gold -laced  habit,  that  had  never  gone  off 
his  back  after  the  debauch,  he  burst  into 
the  Privy  Council  chamber  like  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  the  Evil  One;  and,  the  Duke  of 
York  being  again  in  presence,  first  swore  a 
deadly  revenge  against  the  Laird  of  Redheugh— ^ 
of  whose  lands  he  demanded  the  instant  forfeit-. 
Vre^and  s  deeper  and  more  boming  hatred 


than  that,  set  on  fire  of  heR,  which  already 
raged  in  his  veins  against  the  Lord's  people. 
He  even  offered  his  dagger  at  his  kinsman,  I^iu. 
derdale,  who  could  not  keep  from  jeering  at  hii 
disappointment ;  for  such  is  the  friendship  of  the 
wicked. 

Though  afflictions  vexed  and  bruised  the  Kirk 
and  commonwealth  of  Scotland  more  sorely  than 
ever  after  these  happy  espousals,  and   though 
the  ungodly  trode  down  the  vineyard  like  swine, 
and  rioted  in  the  goodly  fruits  thereof,  there 
were  quiet  days  and  peaceful  nights  for  Red- 
heugh   in   his  own   peculiar;   so   that   it  was 
alleged   by  Elshieshiels,    and    other    suffering 
brethren,  that  he  was  forgetting  the  afflictions  of 
Zion  in  the  calm  couthiness  of  his  wife's  fire, 
side  at  Lindores ;  where,  if  there  was  one  menu 
ber  of  the  circle  more  dear  to  him  than  another, 
it  was  his  step-bairn,  the  gentle  and  winsosne 
Magdalen  Leslie,  who  had  at  once  gained  for 
herself  a  daughter's  place  in  his  heart.    The 
children,  James  and  Magdalen,  had  also  mingled 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  affections  of  youth, 
and  could  not  so  much  be  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love,  according  to  any  worldly  or  carnal  sense  of 
the  phrase,  as  that  the  tenderest  affection  and 
endearment  had  been  the  law  of  their  young 
life,   as  far  back   as  the  memory   of  Magda. 
len    reached.    The  children    had    together    at 
Lindores  shared  the   instructions   of  a   godly 
outed   preacher,  until  James  had  been  sent  te 
Holland  to  complete  his  education  under  the 
especial  direction  of  Sir  Patrick  Home,  an  old 
friend  and  neighbour  of  his  father.    It  was  in  his 
first  absence  that  the  golden-haired,  mild  Mag. 
dalen,  with  a  sldn  of  milk  and  an  eye  of  softest 
blue,  grew  up  into  graceful  maidenhood,  unfold- 
ing her  beauty  beneath  the  fond  eye  of  her  step- 
father, like  a  living  fiower,  until  the  match  of 
the  maiden  could  not  have  been  met  with  from 
Crail  to  Culross,  in  all  the  goodly  kingdom  of 
Fife.    Magdalen  had,  in  duty  and  love,  cherished 
James  Rutherfurd  as  a  dear  and  only  brother, 
and  jaloused  nae  mair,  until  light  broke  in  upon 
her  maiden  innocence,  when  she  chanced  to  be 
scorned  one  day  with  the  Master  of  Winraro, 
and  felt  that  she  never  could  be  the  bride  of 
any  man  by  her  own  free  choice,  save  her  dear  and 
early  companion.    Ye  may  be  sure  that  a  matter 
so  desirable  to  all  concerned,  both  in  a  public 
and  in  a  private  capacity,  was  not  ill  to  manage; 
and,  on  James  going  back  to  Holland,  after  a 
visit  to  Lindores,  he  carried  away  her  troth- 
plight;  while,  blushing  in  her  secret  chamber, 
with  inborn  modesty,  and  thrilling  with  innocent 
delight,  the  pious  maiden  blessed  the  Lord  that 
those  ties  which  had  made  so  much  of  the  happi- 
ness of   her  childhood  did  not  prednde  that 
closer,  more  rapturously-endearing  connexion  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  to  which  she  tremblingly 
looked  forward.    For  Magdalen  Leslie  almost 
grudged  her  own  felicity,  while  Son  was  in  the 
furnace ;  and  this  had  been  a  season  of  quiet  for 
her  parents,  purchased,  as  I  have  said,  by  what 
was  surmised  a  touch  of  Inkewarmnefis,  or  Btane 
want  of  a  fervent,  fiery  seal^  on  the  ffoet  of  avid 
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E^BUgh.  Vet  was  he  a  man  of  great  weight 
among  the  friends  of  the  cause^  and  highly  re- 
spected ;  and  something  was  yielded  to  his  grey 
hairs,  which  demanded  ease  and  peace,  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  prudent  policy  of  Lady  Loch- 
keltie,  who,  from  the  time  she  had  heen  handled 
by  the  Privy  Council,  was  ever  in  deadly  terror  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  pilnewinks.  However,  a 
time  was  now  drawing  near,  when  a  double- 
faced  or  worldly  policy  would  not  longer 
suffice,  and  when  the  choice  was  to  be  made 
hetween  the  Kirk  and  the  curates,  between  the 
Lord's  service  and  Baal's;  for  now  the  soul- 
ensnaring  edicts  daily  issued,  were  as  a  trap  set 
upon  Mizpeh,  and  as  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor. 
To  be  brief,  a  crisis  was  drawing  near  within 
this  ancient  kingdom  ;  for,  as  is  said  in  the  ver- 
nacular, when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  mend. 
But  the  blackness  of  darkness  was  only  lowering 
—the  fiery  deluge  had  not  burst ;  and,  such  is 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  in  young  and  plighted 
hearts,  that,  maybe,  Magdalen  Leslie,  as  the 
appointed  time  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  thought 
but  even  owre  muckle  of  her  true-love  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Holland,  and  partly  forgot  the  public 
troubles  of  Scotland ;  though  the  maiden  could 
not  be  called  wilful  nor  remiss  in  duty — as  her 
purpose  of  wedlock  had  been  fortified  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  consent  of  their  common  parents, 
ftnd  wsnnly  approved  by  those  godly  ministers  and 
leading  elders  among  the  Covenanters,  who,  it 
vas  thought,  liked  to  assume  a  temporal  as  well 
at  spiritual  authority  over  the  adherents  of  the 
mighty  cause. 

This  marriage  had  long  been  the  subject- 
matter  of  debate,  and  also  of  prayer,  in  the 
Kcret  conferences  of  the  Lord's  people ;  and  it 
vss  hoped  that,  young  as  they  were,  James 
ftutherfurd  and  Magdalen  Leslie  might  live  to 
prove  a  nursing-father  and  a  nursing-mother  of 
the  afflicted  Kirk ;  for  the  youth  was  of  a  gene- 
rous, high-spirited  nature,  and  of  a  singularly 
ripe  judgment  for  his  brief  years— his  under- 
ttanding  of  matters  of  civil  polity  having  been 
wonderfully  enlarged  by  his  residence  in  Hol- 
land. It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the  son 
of  Redheugh,  who  had  suffered  sorely  in  his 
vcrldly  possessions  by  the  oppression  of  hispower- 
ful  and  persecuting  neighbour.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Winram,  had  a  double  title  to  the  well-tochered 
beiiess  of  Lochkeltie;  and  it  was  the  merry 
layiig  of  one  of  the.  preachers,  maybe  Samuel 
Rutherford—''  Is  not  the  house  of  Lochkeltie 
honoured  in  ministering  of  its  substantial  siller 
ipoons  to  the  toom  aumrie  of  Redheugh,  where  Ser- 
geant Warroch  has  left  nothing  better  than  horn 
cuttiesf"  It  is,  indeed,  a  well-known  historical 
^ct,  that  whatever  of  vessels  of  silver,  and  ves. 
^)s  of  gold,  and  ornaments,  and  gauds  of  gentle- 
women, had  been  treasured  in  Presbyterian 
Itouieholdsy  were  freely  cast  into  the  public 
treasury.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  a  singular 
awakeniag  and  opening  of  hearts,  so  far  as  the 
free  Gomnunication  of  gear  and  substance  went— 7 
fod  that  same  is  a  severe  test  of  what  spirit  a  man 
Kof,  in  hit  seal  for  a  caii8e» . 


You  are  now,  my  friends^  to  suppoile  that  ten 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  marriage  of  Red- 
heugh,  during  which  time  he  had  so  ordered  his 
walk,  that,  save  refusing  to  hear  the  curates,  for 
which  his  household  suffered  fine  upon  fine,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon 
him ;  and,  by  altogether  avoiding  this  country* 
side,  he  had  not  roused  the  enemy  in  crossing 
Winram's  path.  As  for  the  annual. rent  on  the 
late  Provost  of  Cupar's  heavy  bonds,  it  was 
thought  beat  to  keep  quiet  about  that,  the  Ca- 
valiers' song  being  then  as  now — 

"  Instead  of  broad  pieces  we*U  pay  with  broad  swords.*' 

But  how  was  the  young  hot  spirit  of  James 
Rutherfurd  to  brook  this  insolent  injustice  ?  The 
prudent  Lady  hoped,  that,  by  submitting  patiently 
to  every  injustice,  save  in  matters  affecting  con* 
science,  the  grey  and  honoured  head  of  her  hus. 
band  might  descend  to  the  grave  in  tranquillity 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  and — ^though  his  spirit 
still  travailed  in  secret  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  land  of  Scotland,  and  his  heart  yearned 
over  those  sufferings  of  glorified  martyrs  and  per- 
secuted saints  which  had,  twenty  years  before, 
kindled  his  soul  with  burning  zeal,  and  unsheathed 
his  father's  sword — ^it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
set  his  heart,  with  an  over  desire,  upon  the  com-, 
pletion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  Magdalen, 
who  was,  indeed,  the  very  apple  of  his  evfr— the 
light  of  his  life.    It  was  settled  that  young  Red« 
heugh  should  return  to  Scotland  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  marriage  take  place  without  adelay,  which 
the  broken  state  of  the  country  forbade.     Some 
of  the  ladies  of  those  Cavaliers  who  were  distantly 
connected  by  blood  with  Magdalen  Leslie,  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  take  charge  of  the  heiress- 
in  Edinburgh,  and  introduce  her  to  society  be- 
coming her  expectations  and  claims ;  and  one  or 
two  matches  had  been  proposed  for  heron  the  part 
of  young  and  needy  Malignants  among  the  King's 
and  the  Duke's  friends,  and  in  especial  by  Sprin. 
kel,  and  Douglas  of  Stenhouse,  a  Papist,  and  one 
who  vowed  that  he  would  bring  her  back  to  the 
true  church  before  she  had  been  three  months 
his  wife.    The  family  at  Lindores  were  in  great 
dismay  at  pretensions  backed  by  men  in  power, 
.who  were  then  given  up  to  work  all  unrighteous* 
ness  with  gn^eediness ;   and  the  Lady  of  Loch- 
keltie would  have  sent  her  daughter  abroad  to 
be  out  of  danger,  had  she  not  known  that  their 
enemies  only  waited  for  a  pretext  to  confiscate 
her  lands  and  gear.    Wicked  Winram  was  now, 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  made  their  stay ;  for, 
when  he  heard  of  the  heiress  of  Lindores  and 
Lochkeltie  being  given  to  any  Cavalier  save 
himself  or  his  son,  he  raged  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,* 
and  the  plan  was  suspended  to  keep  peace  in* 
their  camps  and  councils.    Still  the  overly-pru- 
dent Lady  of  Lochkeltie,  foreseeing  nothing  but 
danger  and  mischief  to  the  whole  family  while 
Magdalen  remained  single,  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  to  speed  the  return  of  her  stepson;  to' 
whom  she  remarked, '  that,  godless  monsters  as 
the  Privy  Council  were,  they  durst  not  puf 
asunder  those  united  by  the  holiest  of  hiunaQ' 
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ordinancei,  and  with  the  congent  of  parents  and  | 
the  next  of  kin.' 

Under  cover  of  her  lady-mother's  missive, 
Magdalen  also  wrote  to  him  as  her  brother,  which 
she  yet  called  him,  and  for  the  last  time  in  her 
single  state;  but  also  as  to  her  long-beloved  and 
early  betrothed;  and  that — for  the  letter  was 
carefully  preserved  among  the  family  papers— 
in  a  strain  of  tenderness,  and  with  the  out-pour- 
ing of  an  affectionate  spirit,  which  after  circum* 
stances  made  memorable.  The  lady  of  Lochkel- 
tie's  letter  contained,  no  doubt,  much  sound  and 
evangelical  doctrine,  though  it  touched  more  on 
certain  bridal  purchases  of  Flanders  lace,  and 
Holland  linen,  and  Indian  china,  and  posset- 
dishes,  than  Redheugh  might  altogether  have 
countenanced,  while  so  many  precious  saints, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  to  the  hills,  had  not  a 
meal  of  meat  to  sustain  nature.  The  epistle  of 
the  maiden  contained  also  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able and  solemn  public  renewal  of  her  covenant, 
and  a  devout  casting  of  her  betrothed  and  herself 
upon  Providence^  in  their  new  relation,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  which  was  wonderful  in  one  so 
young.  Kutherfurd,  the  younger  of  Redheugh, 
who,  by  all  accounts,  was  of  a  manly,  loving, 
frank  nature,  had  sometimes  chided  his  young 
connexion  for  an  over  degree  of  maidenly  coy- 
ness in  her  late  correspondence ;  but  he  was  now 
satisfied  that  his  Magdalen's  love  far  exceeded 
the  giddy,  flickering,  light  passion  of  ordinary 
women;  and  his  heart,  already  rejoicing  like 
a  bridegroom's  over  his  bride,  he  boune  him- 
self for  Scotland,  and  was  expected  in  the  port 
of  Dysart  within  fourteen  days. 

As  evil  fortune  would  have  it — for  so  to  short- 
sighted eyes  it  might  at  first  have  seemed — certain 
papers  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  nuptial 
contract  with  which  Gideon  Urie,  a  God-fearing 
olerk  in  Cupar,  was  then  busy,  were  deposited  in  a 
secret  hiding-place  in  the  peel-house  of  Redheugh, 
of  which  no  one  possessed  the  secret,  save  the  old 
laird,  and  which  he  did  not  judge  iit  to  intrust 
to  any  one  save  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him ; 
so  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  make  the  journey 
accompanied  by  Magdalen,  and  be  back  again 
before  the  Malignants  in  Edinburgh  would  wot  of 
their  absence.  For  this  purpose  they  were  to 
take  shipping  at  Largo,  and,  crossing  at  once 
into  East  Lothian,  altogether  shun  the  perils 
and  snares  of  a  city  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints.  A  dull,  grey,  cold  February  morning 
it  was  when  they  took  horse,  and  the  heart  of 
Magdalen  failed  her  altogether  as  they  rode  off, 
so  that,  leaping  from  her  pony,  sorrow  overcpm- 
ing  her,  she  ran  back  and  fell  into  her  mother  s 
arms,  sorely  sobbing  in  a  passion  of  grief,  while 
she  cried  out,  '  O  mother !  dear,  dear  mother, 
there  is  a  load  on  my  heart  this  morning  it  will 
never  get  aboon  V  And  the  mother  chided  and 
oomforted  in  the  same  breath,  as  mothers  will  do, 
saying — *  What  ails  my  Maidline,  my  winsome 
bairn  ?' 

Now  the  maiden  had  dreamed  a  dream ;  and,  as 
they  say  in  the  vernacular  idiom,  '  Cadgers  aye 
dreaa  o'  creels,'  so  young  girls  will  dream  of 


their  sweethearts  just  as  like  as  of  anything  else. 
[Upon  this  there  arose  the  only  titter  among  the 
spinners,  carders,  and  knitters  of  the  Cleikum, 
which  the  Dominie's  tale  had  excited.]  '  All  this 
long  drearie  night,'  said  Msgdalen,  '  was  my 
broken  sleep  haunted  by  a  pale  spectre,  taking 
the  form  of  our  beloved  James;  and  then  the  wan 
thing  would  change  like  the  mist-wreath,  till  it 
brightened  into  the  countenance  of  an  angel,  and 
then  the  haughty  countenance  and  scowling  brows;, 
and  the  eyne  that  scorch  me,  of  the  wicked  Malig- 
nant Sir  Marmaduke  Winram  would  come  be- 
tween us ;  and  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  demon 
visages  would  cluster  about  and  press  on  and  suffo- 
cate me,  like  the  fiendish  faces  that  frightened  me 
in  my  childhood,  of  Sergeant  Warrock  and  the 
blood-thirsty  murderers  that  paced  past  our  win. 
dow  and  down  the  West  Bow  on  theday  the  innocent 
blood  of  young  Isabel  Alison  was  spilt  like  water/ 

'  Whist,  whist,  my  child,'  returned  the  lady, 
who  was  a  careful  dame,  *  ye  are  bound  on  the 
path  of  duty,  to  secure  your  dower  of  widowhood 
over  thelandsof  Redheugh,  if  it  please  Providenee 
to  afflict  you,  like  me,  with  the  same  sore  bereave* 
ment  of  an  early  separation/  There  waa  a  cold 
touch  of  a  worldly  spirit  in  this,  which  found  no  re- 
sponse in  the  leal  and  loving  heart  of  the  maiden. 

'  Mother,'  she  uplifted  her  voice, '  speak  not  to 
me  of  widowhood,  who  never  will  be  blest  to  be 
the  bride  of  young  Redheugh — ^Oh,  never,  never !' 

'  Silly  girl,  these  are  your  maiden  fearsy'  re- 
plied the  lady,  kissing  and  soothing  her  child. 
'And  this  is  an  unlucky  back^ooming,'  ahe 
added ;  for  a  touch  of  superstition  in  those  days 
mingled  strangely  with  a  strong  religious  faith 
in  the  minds  of  all  classes  in  Scotland. 

'  I  fear  to  see  again  that  stone  on  whieh  the 
Papist  witch-wife  of  the  Pathhead  stood  the 
morning  we  fled  from  Edinburgh,  denouDoing 
wrath,  on  our  landing  in  our  own  country/  said 
Magdalen.  '  How  can  I  forget  her  eldritch 
scream,  *  Ye  think  ye  have  made  a  braw  escape 
this  morning,  Lady  Lochkeltie — ^you  and  your 
Whigamuir  bridegroom  ;  but  the  Jfeird  of  tki 
Winramt  hangs  owre  ye  yet — ay,  owre  you  and 
yours.' ' 

'I  could  chide  thee,  silly  maiden,'  said  the 
lady,  forcing  a  smile ;  '  but  I  must  leave  it  to 
a  blither  companion  to  chase  away  these  blask 
vapours,  bred  of  an  idle  brain  and  the  public 
troubles ;  for  I  will  not  believe  the  Enemy  has 
power  over  my  Maidline.  Blessings  on  my 
daughter  I — far  from  her  be  doubt  and  tempta- 
tion—near be  faith  and  trust  I' 

<  Mother,'  said  the  maiden,  '  I  know  the 
ground  of  my  hope,  and  I  have  not  been  nurtured 
like  those  who  trinket  with  witch-women  and 
put  faith  in  soothsayers ;  but  the  finger  of  fate 
is  in  this,  as  ye  shall  learn.  Early  this  morning, 
when  i  had  shaken  off  these  ensnaring  dreaaas, 
after  seeking  counsel  and  direction  of  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life,  I  opened  my 
Bible  at  that  fearful  Script 


W^itchman,  what  of  the  night  ?—.watchmsa,  what  of 
the  nifht?  And  they  fled  from  the  sword,  freoi  the 
drawM  iword,  and  Iiob  the  bsnl  bow,  aid 
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frieroQiDMiof  war.  Vor  thiii  hath  tha  Lord  lald  unto 
Be  within  a  year,  according  to  the  yean  of  an  hireling^ 
aod  all  the  glory  of  Kadar  tball  fail. 

<  Jg  not  that  a  warning  of  ipcedy  jadgment  ? 
And,  again  and  af^ain,  my  Bible  opened  as  if  an 
niuaeji  hand  held  back  the  brods  at  the  same 
threatening  text/ 

This  was  a  apeeiea  of  appeal  to  fortune^  a  kind 
of  heathenish  wrtew  9irgiiiaiu9f  in  which  even 
sober  Christiana,  especially  of  the  weaker  sex, 
then  indulged.  And  well  might  the  awful  re. 
sponse  thus  solemnly  and  not  without  sin  in. 
voiced,  have  made  the  maiden  quail ;  nor  did 
her  lady-mother  altogether  elude  the  contagion 
of  a  superstitious  fear,  thougb  she  strove  to  be- 
lieve that  the  threatening  Scripture  bore  the 
rather  upon  the  public  estate  of  this  covenanted 
and  backsliding  land  than  on  her  own  fire-side. 
And  so  with  blessings  and  prayers  they  parted, 
and  four  hours'  easy  riding  brought  Redheugh 
and  the  damsel  to  Largo^  whence  they  proposed 
to  take  shipping,  by  tbe  dawn  of  next  day,  for 
Dnnbar,  and  thence,  traversing  the  Lammermuir^ 
psss  quietly  down  the  Leader  side,  and  on  to  the 
add  peeLhouse^  wbieh  Redheugh  had  not  visited 
for  several  seasons  bygone.  It  so  chanced  that 
Andre  Baikie's  brig,  a  coglie  bit  craft,  which 
the  Laird  intended  to  hire  for  his  occasions,  had 
been  bespoken  by  the  prelatic  travelling  mer- 
chant, Simon  Sloan,  of  whom  ye  formerly  heard ; 
but  this  was  the  less  matter,  as  he  was  bound  on 
the  same  voyage  with  his  packs,  passing  on  his 
aaonal  journey  from  St  Andrev^'s  to  the  Merse, 
Tweeddale,  and  the  other  regions  he  frequented 
in  his  traffic.  He  was  naturally  but  overly  happy 
and  vogie  to  have  ability  to  grant  a  passage  to 
Redheugh  and  the  young  lady;  but  he  would 
infer  no  one  else  to  enter  the  vessel,  save,  as  it 
chanced,  that  singular  Christian  the  guidman  of 
Elihieshiels,  who,  his  brain  being  more  and  more 
infirm  with  what  he  had  suffered,  had  taken  a  craze 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Magus  Muir — for,  as  he 
said,  the  refreshment  of  his  spirit,  in  viewing  the 
wene  where  righteousjudgment  had  been  executed 
once  more  before  he  yielded  up  his  soul.  There 
had  also  been  some  secret  conference  at  St  An- 
drew's of  ministers  and  leaders,  at  which  he  had 
been  present.  Magdalen  had  often  heard  of  this 
person,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  half-crazed 
£uiatie,  by  others  as  a  saint  of  the  first  magni- 
tade ;  and  there  was  much  in  his  physiognomy, 
and  in  the  wild  light  which  shot  from  his  restless, 
giedging  eye,  to  rivet  attention.  When,  as  the 
day  broke,  the  group  met  together  on  the  ruckle 
of  sea-stones  called  Largo  pier,  ready  to  embark, 
and  Elshieshiels  joined  them,  his  deep,  unearthly 
voice,  as  he  poured  forth  the  words, '  Watchman, 
▼hat  of  the  night  ?'  made  the  damsel  involuntarily 
•tart,  recalling  the  oracular  text. 

Redheugh,  when  on  board,  fell  into  dose 
and  private  conference  with  his  old  companion 
i&  conventicles,  prisons,  hiding-places,  and 
naybe  battle-fields,  and  appeared  deeply  in- 
terested  in  the  snbject-matter  of  discourse ;  the 
pedlar  trimmed  his  packa,  and  sat  him  down 
npen  theni»  — »nirS«g  »  p^e,  and  humming  what 


seemed  the  profane  tune  of  '  Maggie  Lander ;' 
and  Magdalen,  cherishing  her  own  thoughts  in  a 
pensive  heart,  gazed  into  the  hazy  east,  where  the 
sun  was  wading  in  clouds,  and  dreanied  of  far-off 
Holland.  She  was  again  startled  by  the  high 
tones  of  the  Covenanter,  who  was  thus  addressing 
her  stepfather : — 

'  How  are  the  mighty  in  Israel  fallen  !*alack  for 
sinful  defections !  for  the  putting  the  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  then  drawing  back  ! — Let  those  that 
abide  by  their  bein  firesides,  toasting  their  shins, 
and  eating,  and  drinking,  and  making  merry  in 
their  tents,  and  come  not  out  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  remember  Meroz'  curse ;  for  verily  they 
shall  not,  when  those  things  are  inquired  for,  be 
guiltless  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren.' 

The  colour  mounted  to  auld  Redheugh's 
brent  brows.  '  If  this  is  levelled  at  me.'  he 
said,  in  a  calm,  but  severe  and  constrained 
voice,  '  I  must  say  it  bespeaks  less  than  oour. 
teous  civility,  and  far  less  than  Christian  cha. 
rity.  My  fellow.sufferer  even  unto  bonds 
ought  to  remember  that  the  same  command 
which  enjoined  glory  to  Ood,  proclaimed  good 
will  to  man.' 

'  I  crave  your  pardon.  Laird  of  Redheugh, 
and  far  am  I  from  saying  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  not  in  ye.  But  ye  maun  be  tried,  ye 
maun  be  sifted,  ye  maun  be  winnowed ;  the  pure 
gold  must  be  purged  from  the  dirt  and  dross ;  ye 
have  been  ower  lang  at  ease  in  Zion ;  ye  have 
been  practically  saying,  '  Soul  take  thine  eaae^ 
there  are  goods  laid  up  in  store  for  thee  for  many 
days.'  Yet  will  ye  be  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning,  for  the  noble  testimony  ye  bore 
in  times  past,  against  tbe  covenant-breaking 
and  idolatry  of  this  perjured  land,  with  which 
the  Lord  has  a  controversy ;  and  through  the 
breadth  and  length  of  which  He  will  go  up 
in  judgment,  and  give  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  birds  of  prey,  a  feast  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Yea,  1  see  the  sword  is  whetted  for 
blood,'  he  exclaimed,  in  yet  wilder  tones,  toss, 
ing  up  his  arms,  while  his  elf-locks  streamed  in 
the  wind — '  He  will  have  a  day  of  the  blood  of 
kings  and  of  nobles.  Blood  has  touched  blood 
in  this  sinful  land  I  Pentland  Hills  yonder,  on 
which  the  mist  is  lowering,  drank  Mr  Guthrie's 
blood;  and  Bothwell  shook  hands  with  Pent- 
land,  and  the  drowned  in  the  sea  touched  Both, 
well;  and  Airmoes  the  drowned  in  the  sea;  and 
the  Grass  Market  and  the  Gallowlee  swim  red— 
ye  may  wade  therein  in  the  blood  of  precious 
saints  knee-deep  1 — ^And  will  He  keep  silence  for 
this  ?' 

*  The  poor  man  is  distraught  with  his  long  and 
cruel  sufferingsand  solitary  imprisonment  in  Tan* 
tallon  Castle,  with  nothing  but  the  German  Sea 
sweltering  below,  and  the  mewa  and  gulls  screasu 
ing  around  him,  my  Magdalen,'  whispered  Red* 
heugh  to  the  trembling  maiden,  whose  eyes  were 
as  if  fascinated  by  the  wild  maniacal  glare  of  the 
man's  eyes ;  '  and,  though  I  pity  him,  and  sin* 
cerely  respect  what  he  has  boldly  done  for  the 
religious  and  oivil  liberties  of  Scotland,  I  wish 
we  had  had  a  quieter  fellow-paseenger/ 
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Magdalen's  gaze  had  attracted  the  poor  man's 
wandering  eye,  and  he  shouted*-'  Rise  up,  ye 
women  that  are  at  ease  !  hear  mj  voice,  ye  care- 
less  daughters !  give  ear  unto  my  speech ! — for  the 
spoiler  has  gone  up ;  and  think  ye  he  will  spare 
the  little  ones  or  the  delicate  women ;  or  that 
the  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  which  may  aL 
hire  the  soldier  of  Christ  from  commanded  duty, 
and  prove  the  same  snare  to  the  son  that  the 
mother's  wiles  have  done  to  the  father,  will  not 
be  changed  into  blackness  and  ashes,  and' 

'  Halt  there,  now,'  cried  Sikker  Simmie,  inter* 
posing,  '  I  gave  you  a  cast  in  the  brig,  mainly 
to  keep  you  from  running  into  worse  mischief, 
and  that  is  the  jougs  o'  the  Laird  of  Anster,  or 
the  Crail  tolbooth ;  but  ye  are  not  to  make  a 
conventicle  of  this  deck-head,  which  is  but  an  ill 
return  for  my  civility.' 

*  Your  civility,   apostate  wretch  ! ^But  I 

scorn  to  bandy  words  with  you ;  and,  if  I  have 
infringed  upon  due  courtesy  in  my  expostulation 
with  more  honourable  persons,  1  bear  the  signet 
and  authority  of  Him  who  has  honoured  a 
poor  worm  with  the  mission  I  bear.'  He  flung 
himself  upon  the  deck  and  unclasped  his  Bible, 
muttering  what  to  the  ears  of  Magdalen  as 
much  resembled  imprecation  as  prayer,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves. 

'  It  would  be  a  well-governed  Kirk  and  State 
that  had  the  like  of  your  cock-brain  at  the  head 
of  it,'  said  the  pedlar,  aside  ;  and  Magdalen  and 
her  father  were  silent  under  the  Malignant's  jeer. 
£lshieshiels  refused  to  partake  of  their  refresh, 
ment  at  noontide,  and  spoke  no  more  until,  as 
it  seemed,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  he 
perceived  the  afternoon  sun  flashing  upon  the  far. 
off  Castle  and  the  kirk  spires  of  Edinburgh,  when 
he  arose,  and,  taking  off  his  broad  blue  bonnet, 
pronounced  a  passionate  anathema  against  the 
proud  city  whose  high  places  had,  for  twenty 
years,  reeked  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
agiun  sank  silent  on  the  deck* 

'  To  reflect  on  these  things  is  enough  to 
drive  any  man  mad,'  said  Redheugh,  who  had 
been  very  taciturn  and  thoughtful  all  day,  as  if 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  railing  accusation 
to  which  an  overly-tender  conscience  gave 
sting. 

*Now,  with  your  leave,  Redheugh,'  put  in 
the  packman,  *  these  things,  instead  of  driving 
men  of  sense  and  gumption  donnart,  should 
make  them  doubly  wise,  doubly  cautious,  doubly 
sure  that  they  see  to  the  end  before  they  risk, 
not  merely  their  own  lives  and  the  peace  of  their 
families,  but  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  even 
the  safety  of  the  cause  they  so  foolishly  contend 
for.' 

*  This  is  a  matter,  friend,  on  which  we  are 
not  like  to  agree,'  returned  Redheugh,  drily, 
and  drawing  forth  his  purse ;  '  so  ye  will  take 
the  freight  ye  have  paid  for  the  boat,  and  we 
will  be  free  and  ready  to  part  on  landing.  We 
push  forward  to  my  sister's  house  of  Edgelaw 
before  the  sun  go  down.' 

The  money  was  at  once  accepted,  Sikker 
Simmie  remarking,  *  that  it  never  became  a  poor 


man  to  refuse  a  gentleman's  siller.'  it  was 
now  late  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  destined  port 
was  close  in  view,  the  weather  clears  and  the 
horses  fresh,  and  Redheugh  was  satisfied  with 
his  progress  hitherto,  when  an  alarming  difficulty 
rose.  Andro  Baikie,;the  Largo  skipper,  as  a 
Fife-man,  and,  consequently,  a  Whig,  was  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  Covenanters ;  but  still  within 
the  limits  of  discretion,  and  safety  to  the  brig 
and  its  navigator. 

'  As  we  are  within  two  bows'  length  of  running 
into  the  harbour,  ye'll  better; bestir | ye,  friend, 
and  seek  out  your  pass;  for  we  will  be  all 
strictly  looked  after,  gentle  and  simple.' 

'  The  more  especially  as  Andrew  'has  an^Hl 
name,  since  a  certain  trafficking  with  a  Dutch 
lugger  off  Eyemouth,  whose  cargo  Hackstoon 
of  Rathillet,  and  a  wheen  Whigamores,  lying 
landward  in  your  county  of  Fife,  valued  more 
than  good  brandy-wine  or  s^out  Geneva.  I'm 
no  saying,  Andrew,  it  was  either Jarma  or  ammu. 
nition.'   And  Simmie  chuckled. 

'  And  if  ye  did,  Mr  Sloan,  it^wouldlbe  but  one 
lee  more  to  the  diel's  dozen  was  spread  abont 
that  same  auld  nonsense,  bringing  honest  folic 
into  trouble. — But  seek  out  your  pass,  honest 
man.' 

Elshieshiels  raised  himself,  and  sternly  de- 
manded — *  Am  1  then  not  also^a  free  man  of  no 
mean  city  ?' 

<  He'll  be  meaning  Peebles  or^  Jeddart,  I'se 
warrant,'  said  Simmie,  apart. 

'  Am  I  not  a  free-born  Scot,  at  liberty  to 
travel  upon  my  lawful  occasions  the  length  and 
breadth  of  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  with- 
out speering  the  leave  of  any  malignant  prelatic 
magistrate  whatever  ?' 

'  Clean  havers,  man,'  replied  Simmie.  ^  But 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  not  sitting  in  Romo  and 
striving  with  the  Pope ;  for  ye  would  pick  a 
quarrel  with  a  whin-stane,  though  ye  surely 
could  not  be  so  misleared  as  bring  Redheugh 
into  trouble,  who  has  had  fash  enough  already 
from  the  Privy  Council,  by  travelling  in  his 
company  and  his  freighted  boat,  without  a  lawful 
pass  and  warrant.  But,  if  so,  ye  ken  the  remedy, 
Andro.' 

'  Ay,  that  do  I — ^ye  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  town-clerk  and  the  bailies,  friend,  or  stow 
away,  neck  and  crop,  behind  those  salt  barrels, 
and  be  landed  again  [safe  on  the  pier  of  .Laigo, 
or  my  name  is  no  Andro  Baikie.' 

The  fugitive  at  first  expressed  violent  iadig. 
nation ;  but,  becoming  more  calm,  at  length  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  lie  to  until  darkening, 
and  then  he  would  cast  himself  into  the  waten, 
swim  on  shore,  and  rid  them  of  the  Jonah  in 
the  bark*  This  was  refused  point  blank.  It 
was  more  than  the  brig  was  worth,  or  its  owner's 
neck^  to  make  such  an  attempt  to  elude  justice 
in  these  severe  times.  Driven  to  extremity,  the- 
man  called  Redheugh  aside,  and  communicated 
something  which  appeared  to  make  a  sadden 
and  strong  impression  upon  that  gentleman. 

'  I  cannot  send  back  this  honest  man,'  he  cried, 
advancing,  after  a  few  peconds,  qpent,  as  it  ap« 
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pnnd,  In  raminAtloii.    *  1  will  peril  all  ere  that/ 
Sikker  dimmie  remonttrated. 

'  He  mu9tgo  forward/  replied  Redheugh,  with 
an  air  of  TezatioiL  '  Magdalen,  my  dear/  lie 
whiipered,  *  life  and  death  are  on  his  journey— ^ 
my  word  is  plighted  to  the  protection  of  my  old 
frieod/ 

*  Ye  will  tairlf  rue  thia  interference,  Red« 
hengh,'  said  the  pcdler,  impressively,  '  But  what 
do  ye  propose  ?' 

'  To  lie  to  tilldarlcening/  aaid  Redhengh, '  go 
achore  in  the  boat,  and  take  our  chance/ 

'  IFeU,  well,  Redheugh/  said  the  skipper,  dog. 
gedly,  '  I  have  seen  your  money  before  now, 
ind  may  see  it  again,  and  I  would  be  Joath  to 
diioblij(e  you ;  but,  if  ill  befal  the  brig,  which  is 
the  bairns'  bread-winner,  through  that  camstairie 
Whig  carle,  ye  ken — and  ye  are  witness  to  it, 
Simon  Sloan,  and  so  is  the  young  lady — ^to  whom 
I  look,  to  make  good  the  damage/ 

RedJieugh  undertook  all  risks;  and  that  the 
pedler  might,  aa  he  said,  run  none,  he  also  made 
the  singular  request,  of  being  smuggled  on  shore 
with  hu  pack,  and  along  with  the  Covenanter. 

The  pass  which  Redheugh  had  procured  from 
the  government  authorities  at  Cupar,  for  him- 
self and  his  daughter,  was  undergoing  rigid 
lenitioy  from  the  zealous  town-clerk  and  a  magis- 
tnte  in  the  town-house,  when  a  couple  of  con. 
•tables,  or  what  were  named  sheriff-maires, 
arrived  with  Elshieshiels  in  their  custody.  He 
had  been  apprehended  a  mile  from  the  town,  on 
Ui  way  southward  ;  and  upon  the  information 
of  Simon  Sloan  the  packman. 

*  Who  has  picked  my  pocket,  the  malignant 
Tillain,  of  a  charge  i)f  private  papers/  whispered 
the  prisoner, '  and  a  small  sum  in  silver  coins/ 

Redheugh  went  up  to  his  friend,  his  coiinte- 
Oioce  expressing  deep  vexation  and  alarm,  which 
blackened  into  despair  at  a  single  word,  whispered 
in  his  ear.  '  What  is  this  ?— what  is  this  ?'  cried 
the  official,  with  dignity ;  *  no  private  commun- 
ing there.  And  where  is  the  aforesaid  Simon 
Sloan?  Let  him  be  called  into  court/  But  Sik. 
ker  Stmmie  waa  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  he  had 
put  in  leg.  bail,  and  the  prisoner  waa  committed 
for  a  future  examination.  The  only  crime 
barged  against  him,  was  clandestinely  landing 
from  a  boat,  and  travelling  homeward  without  a 
pan ;  but  that  was  enough. 

Redheugh  joined  his  daughter  at  the  inn 
which  was  close  by  the  jail  and  the  council 
chamber,  and  proposed  that,  as  the  moon  was 
naiog,  they  should  set  forth  instantly,  if  ahe 
vers  able  for  the  journey.  So  Peter  Cairns, 
the  Uird's  man,  who,  by  this  time,  had  got  the 
besau  landed,  saddled  them  forthwith. 

'Something — some  unhappy  thing  has  chanced 
to  trouble  ye,  my  father/  cried  Magdalen,  read, 
log  the  laird's  troubled  countenance.  He  told 
her  of  the  treachery  of  the  packman,  and  of 
the  arrest  of  his  poor  friend.  She  was  lost 
»  conjecture.  '  Robbed  him  of  a  charge  of 
papers! — Yet,  spite  of  appearances,  1  cannot 
help  thinking  fiimon  a  just  man,  and  a  very 
tolerant  Prelatist,  and  one  ivho  ;^as  a  clearer 
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judgment  than  falls  to  the  generality  of  thoso 
of  his  rank/ 

Not  a  word  passed  between  father  and  daughter 
until  they  had  rode  several  miles;  Magdalen 
fearing — she  could  not  tell  for  what  ■  ■  that  tho 
gloom  which  hung  upon  her  father's  spirits  par* 
took  of  deeper  concernmenta  than  the  conditioa 
in  which  he  had  left  the  goodman  of  £lshie» 
shiels.  They  gained  a  point  where  a  bridle* 
track  struck  up  into  the  hills,  while  the  high, 
way  winded  on  nearer  the  coast*  The  moon 
was  about  the  full ;  the  sky  starry,  clear,  and 
calm,  with  a  light  frost ;  and  the  prospect  out 
upon  the  shimmering  waters,  and  to  the  misty 
bays  and  capes,  and  up  towards  the  hills,  which 
might  have  seemed  bare  and  tame  in  broad  day, 
received  that  romantic  charm  from  the  magic  of 
moonlight,  which  the  flash  of  bright  intelligence 
or  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  is  seen  to  communicate 
to  the  most  ordinary  features. 

'  it  is  a  fair  night,  and  a  fair  scene,*  said  tho 
damseL 

<  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  my  Magdalen/  aaid 
Redheugh,  without  direct  reply,  but  drawing  to 
her  side.  '  Two  more  hours'  good  riding  up  hill 
will  bring  her  to  the  dwelling  of  my  sister  at 
Edgelaw,  where  she  will  be  kindly  entreated  for 
her  own  sake,  even  more  than  for  mine.  My  man, 
Peter  Cairns,  knows  every  foot  of  the  waf 
through  brake  and  heather ;  and  much,  much 
this  night  demands  from  me,  frail,  feckless  old 
man  as  I  am — ^much,  much  depends  on  my  push* 
ing  southward  without  stay — much  that  concema 
the  weal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  safety  of  the 
best  and  truest  friends  of  poor,  enslaved,  perse-« 
cuted  Scotland.' 

'  Father,  do  you  think,  so  meanly  of  me  aa 
that,  in  times  which  have  made  Scottish  maidena 
martyrs  and  the  fit  companions  of  brave  men 
and  heroes,  I  should  stand  upon  so  small  a  thing 
as  this  ?' 

'  Bless  thy  tender  and  courageous  heart,  my 
darling  Magdalen !  And  it  shall  be  blessed  1 
Many  of  thy  gentle  kind  have  like  gener- 
ous impulses;  but  how  few  like  thee  the 
steadfast  spirit  that  makes  good  the  purpose  1 
Bless  thee,  my  Magdalen !  Surely  the  Lord  will 
prosper  my  journey  but  for  thy  sake,  maiden. 
Let  me  but  see  thee  the  wife  of  our  James,  and 
freedom  of  conscience  and  peace  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland — ^and  for  what  more  does  the 
auld  man  wait?  Bless  thee  again,  twin-lamb  of 
my  little  flock !' 

Magdalen  felt  that  this  was  no  ordinary  leave* 
taking.  The  old  man  stooped  as  if  to  imprint  » 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  when  her  spirited  and  restive 
pony  sprung  aside ;  and,  though  she  kept  her 
seat,  carried  her  in  an  instant  a  considerable  dia- 
tance  off. 

'  111  luck  precedes  and  follows  this  journey,* 
aaid  the  maiden.  <  I  am  not  even  permitted  te 
receive  my  father  s  farewell  kiss.' 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  younger  Lady  of  Loch* 
keltie  that  she  had  aye  found  a  good  gallop  the 
moat  exhilarating  threahold-cup  on  parting  with 
fr^ds;  and  she  aow  gare  her  palfrey^  aa  au^b 
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"beasts  srs  called  in  story.books^  the  fein,  and 
also  the  switch^  which  fell  but  as  honey-dew  from 
her  light  hand ;  so  that  Peter  Cairns  was  put  to 
his  mettle  to  keep  her  in  sight.  Magdalen  had 
slackened  her  pace  to  permit  this  worthy  guar- 
dian to  overtake  her;  and  had  dipped  into  a  small 
hollow,  into  which  the  path  cut,  where  a  little 
rivulet  trilled  away  and  glimmered  in  the  moon- 
light, below  the  shadow  of  a  thicket  of  alders, 
hazel  and  bourtree  bushes,  and  briers.  From 
under  these,  the  voice  of  dikker  Simmie  suddenly 
addressed  her  with— 

•  ^  A  fair  good  even.  Mistress  Magdalen  Leslie  I 
Ye  arehoune,  like  myself,  for  the  EdgelaW ;  for, 
to  say  the  sooth,  the  sir  of  a  town-end,  like  yon 
•f  Dunbar,  never  agrees  with  me;  while,  in 
among  the  hills,  I  get  a  good  supper  and  free 
l|uarter8,  instead  of  a  lawin  as  lang  as  a  Galston 
grace,  for  my  breakfast,  and  never  a  plack  gained 
in  the  way  of  trade  to  clear  it  with/  And,  put- 
ting his  interrogatory  in  a  Scotsman's  canny  way, 
he  added,  '  Redheugh  will  be  behind  ye,  it's  like? 
As  I  will  be  stepping  on  before  gentry's  hours,  I 
might  let  the  housekeeper  and  the  herd  at  the 
Peel  ken  the  Laird  is  on  the  road.' 

•  Before  Magdalen  could  reply,  the  doughty 
Peter,  still  some  yards  off,  took  up  speech : — 

•  '  Ye  audacious  knave  !  if,  after  your  tricks  of 
this  day,  ye  set  your  impudent  snout  that 
gait,  or  the  way  of  the  Edgelaw,  we'll  hound  the 
dougs  on  ye  1'  And  Peter  struck  out  with  his 
heavy  riding-whip,  while  Simmie  parried  with  his 
^U-wand,  and  proved  more  than  a  match  for  his 
man — the  agile  creature  having  acquired  a  great 
sleight  of  such  wanton  pastimes,  at  the  tilts  and 
tournaments,  or  riding  at  the  ring,  kept  up,  until 
A '  late  day,  among  the  ancient  fraternity  of 
packmen. 

'I  command  you,  peace!'  cried  the  damsel, 
Inade  the  unwilling  spectatress  of  this  unseemly 
tuilyie.  Ms  it  by  hectoring  with  every  varlet 
ttpon  the  road,  that  ye  fulfil  the  brders  of  your 
absent  master,  touching  my  safe-conduct  ?'  And 
the  men  were  subdued  and  quieted  to  a  pass  that 
enabled  the  thick  clatter  of  horse-hoofs  on  the 
frosty  ground — implying  a  party  of  advancing 
riders,  or  what,  in  the  old  romaunts,  was  termed 
a  plump  of  spears-* to  be  heard,  bearing  down 
upon  the  place  of  rencontre. 
-  *Tak'  the  muir,  man! — tak'  to  the  muirl' 
Cried  Sikker  Simmie,  kicking  his  pack  into  the 
)>nshes  with  (he  left  foot,  and  with  the  right 
hand  seizing  the  lady's  bridle-rein — '  Winram's 
sleuth-hounds  are  on  us !' 
'  1  fear  me  this  Peter  Cairns  was,  after  all, 
though  in  high  credit  and  trust  with  the  Laird 
'ef  Redheugh,  but  a  self-seeking  loon,  and  a  bit  of  a 
gomeril  to  boot;  but  the  man's  instincts  were  quick 
for  self-preservation,  and  he  took  to  the  mntr, 
lieeding  little  of  the  young  lady,  whom  the  pack- 
tnan,  helping fromher  steed,  with  all  of  ceremony 
the  time  allowed,  prayed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
-thicket  till  the  storm  passed  over ;  and,  tying  her 
4iood  and  riding-skirt  to  his  ell-wand,  he  set  this 
4ipparition  of  a  lady  on  the  side-saddle,  and  gave 
4t  a  scud  off  in  the  direction  of  flying  Peter  ;-^ 


aiid  laigh  laughed  Simmie  as  to  Outward 
but  loudly  and  jeeringly  in  his  sleeve,  when  the 
troopers,  five  in  number,  and  led  by  Sergeant 
Warrock,  fell  into  the  snare,  and  off  and  away 
over  the  heather,  in  pursuit  of  the  shellie-coatis 
and  the  knave.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  plight  of 
Mistress  Magdalen,  whose  heart  flichtered  like  s 
snared  bird,  though  her  judgment  remained  dear 
and  steadfast. 

*  Honest  man,  I  believe  ye  mean  me  well,'  she 
said.  <  Conduct  me  safely  to  the  house  of  Edge- 
law,  and  it  is  not  this  gold  alone  shall  reward 
the  service/  And  she  offered  her  few  broad 
pieces  to  the  pedler's  acceptance,  who  said-^ 

'Keep  the  gowd — keep  the  gowd;  ye  may 
need  it  yet.  It  is  not  siller-service  I  am  upon 
this  night,  but  a  work  of  atonement  and  a  re- 
demption of  good  name.  This  deed  is  but  arles 
of  my  faithful  service  to  the  house  of  Redheugh, 
and  the  cause  of  Kirk  and  Covenant,  if  the  trust 
put  in  me  be  equal  to  the  strength  given  me/ 

« This  from  you,  Simon  i'  returned  the  young 
lady—'  a  Prelatist,  a  hanger-on  of  the  coratee 
and  an  apostate  Presbyterian,  if  not  somothing 
still  baser — a  spy  of  those  malignant  persecutors, 
Mackencie  and  Middleton — besides  this  days 
black  business,  by  which  a  poor  man  is  plundered 
and  brought  into  trouble : — ^how  can  I  help  mis« 
trusting  you?  I  blame  myself  for  thus  parley- 
ing with  one  whose  doings  are  so  doubtful; 
though,  when  I  remember  your  songs,  and  bal- 
lads, and  merry  tales,  and  drollery,  and  good- 
nature with  my  brother  and  myself  in  our  child- 
hood at  Lindores,  I  cannot  for  my  heart  qaeatioa 
but  that  ye  mean  me  fair  in  this  deliverance 
from  that  dreadful  oppressor  of  our  house  and 
of  the  Lord's  heritage.  Sir  Marmaduko  Win- 
ram/ 

'  Weels  me  on  the  gentle-hearted  maiden^ 
whose  eye  aye  carried  blitheness  and  blesung  in 
it !  Weels  me  on  her  bonny  face  I-«-cravin^  par- 
don for  the  liberty — ^wha  thought  so  kindly  of 
the  Linlithgow  apostate,  and  on  the  tongue  that 
said  it ;  and,  if  e'er  Simon  Sloan  did  man  or  wo- 
man a  good  turn  in  his  born  days,  he  meant  one 
this  night  when  he  spulyied  that  fool-body  of  that 
charge  of  papers,  and  took — ye  call  it  robbing^^the 
bodle  siller,  to  put  a  fair  face  on  the  deed.  If  I 
kenned  not.  Mistress  Magdalen,  that  ye  are  of  a 
steadfast  spirit,  and  come  of  the  blood  of  L«eelie, 
I  would  fear  to  afflict  you  with  needful  tidings 
and  warnings  of  near  danger.' 

'  To  my  father !'  cried  Magdalen,  gasping. 

'  And  to  his  son !'  whispered  Simon — and  the 
damsel  clutched  at  his  sleeve-— and  ye  may  be 
sure  Magdalen  listened  to  his  discourse  with 
more  earnestness  than  if  he  had  been  a  gospel 
minister.  'My  name  has  become  a  reproach 
among  my  people,'  said  he,  '  a  shame  end  a 
hissing — yet  there  are  captains  in  our  Israel  that 
put  trust  in  me  yet.  Know  ye  the  hand  and  eeel 
of  Argyle,  madam  ?'  And  he  produced  a  eerti- 
ficate  to  good  character  and*  trust-wortbinese 
from  his  spleuchan,  which,  again,  for  greater 
safety,  had  been  hidden  in  a  olue  of  bine 
worsted  yam ;  and  Magdalen  eeuldj  ia  the  eiear 
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nuMtsMghiiTeGogiAm  the  sigrnatilre  and  iQal  of 
that  pfttriolic  and  God-fearingf  nobleman.  Some 
PrMbyterian  gentlemen  of  the  east^  away  by 
Fife  and  Angus- shires,  had,  it  seemed,  com- 
miinoaed  arme  and  ammunition  fVom  Holland, 
and  by  the  very  same  ship  in  which  Redheugfa 
the  younger  was  to  return  home ;  and  the  youth, 
as  one  well  thought  on  for  parts,  and  courage, 
and  true  principles,  had  been  intrusted  with 
diven  papers  by  Batllie  of  Jerviswood,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Home,  and  others,  exiles  for  conscience 
and  civil  liberty,  both  touching  their  private 
affaira,  the  sufferings  of  the  realm,  and  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day. 

'  It  was  my  unworthy  self,'  said  Simon,  *  was 
deputed  to  meet  young  Redheugh  at  Dysart, 
and  free  him  of  his  written  charge.  Which  lay 
anig  in  the  core  of  sundry  prime  Gouda  cheeses 
mt  to  my  care ;  when  all  at  once  an  inkling  got 
ts  the  Privy  Council  of  shot,  powder,  gnna,  and 
conspiracies ;  and  blank  warrants  were  issued, 
the  ports  watched,  and  thus  we  abode  all  last 
veek ;  when  some,  as  great  warlocks  as  himself, 
aiiadoubting  me,  placed  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  daft  goodman  of  Elshieshiels.  There  is  in 
thcae  papers  what  would  have  banged  twenty 
gsntlenen  in  one  rope. .  But  they  are  all  mad  to« 
gether ;  and-^-partly  from  regard  to  their  craigs, 
and  maybe  a  wee  thou^t  that,  if  certain  papers 
from  the  Hague,  destined  for  the  Earl's  friends, 
ieil  into  uncanny  hands  between  Dunbar  and  the 
Tyoe,  tlie  name  of  one  Simon  Sloan,  a  travelling 
nerchBat,  might  gain  more  bruit  and  blasonry 
than  beseemed  his  station  and  humility,  and  the 
erased  member,  Elshieshiels  himself,  get  a  walk 
down  the  West  Bow  some  fine  morning — I  de* 
tennined  to  ease  him  of  his  burden,  and  inter- 
eept  the  bark«' 

'And  Uiis  is  the  canse  of  my  dear  father's  sud«> 
den  journey  V  cried  the  damsel.  '  Oh,  why  might 
I  not  have  been  with  him  in  his  affliction !  And 
bow,  then,  kind  and  honest  man,  and  true  friend 
«f  thy  country,  is  this  dire  wo  to  be  averted  ?' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  was  ruminating.  1  maun 
Inckto  Largo**-round-about  as  Brownie  did— *> 
ttdtryioget  Andro  Baikie  aif,  and  doun  the 
Frith,  and  out  on  the  ooast,  to  warn  off  the 
l^tdi  bark ;  and  that  I  meant  t6  have  conoerted 
vith  Redheugh,  for  which  purpose  1  waylaid  ye 
l>ne ;  but  the  poor  demented  gentleman  is  aff 
ttatvard/  believing  me  a  rampant  zogue,  no 
doubt' 

'And  what  can  I  do?  Alas,  alas  I  how  little 
can  helpless  woman  perform  for  friends  in  trouble  I 
-**our  lot  is  to  pine  and  suffer,  and  be  silent.  But 
|o;  ev^  hour  will  seem  an  age  until  I  hear  of 
the  tuecses  ef  your  merciful  enterprise.  And 
^viah  shall  be  your  reward.  Oh,  what  is  all  the 
^row  of  Redheugh  and  Lochkritie,  and  of  this 
dwdliag  of  Edgelaw,  to  the  eafety  of  James 
AVtherftird  and  thefrieods  of  Scotland !  Go,  go, 
^^*-4ese  not  a  moment.  The  lives  of  many— 
the  hope  ef  kingdoms — are  in  your  errand— 
which  nay  our  God  proeper !'  And  she  fervently 
^ped  ber  hands  in  the  attitude  ef  prayer. 
'  *  AmaI'  Mid  Simea>  releiag  Us  bonoet  i  end, 


I  having  seen  the  damsel  to  the  Mains  of  Edgelaw, 

be  left  her  to  make  her  own  way  into  the  dwell* 

ing.     Ye  may  be  sure  her  welcome  was  the 

blither  for  the  narrow  escape  she  had  to  recount* 

The  Lady  of  Edgelaw — and  guid wives  of  the 

better  class  were  aye  called  lady  in  these  days-^ 

was  a  wealthy  and  childless  widow,  who,  as  d 

Rutherfurd  of   Redheugh,    and   proud  of  her 

father's  house,  was  thought  rather  to  have  de< 

meaned  herself  by  her  matrimonial  alliance  with 

a  thriving  cattlo^lealer.    But  that  was  all  past, 

and  the  gold  was  to  the  fore ;  and,  though  a 

woman  of  spirit  and  discretion,  Leddy  Edgelaw 

was  a  true  Presbyterian,  aa  became  a  daughter 

of  the  house  of  Redheugh ;  and,  moreover,  a  we# 

man  of  a  fervent  piety ;  so  that  her  fireside  and 

her  purse  were  ever  open  to  the  preachers  who 

were  sufferers  for  conscience. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  which  hap« 

pened  to  be  the  third  after  Magdalen  reached 

Edgelaw,  and  while  she  was  anxiously  looking 

out  for  her  father,  and  pining  and  yearning  after 

intelligenoeof  that  Dutch  bark  in  which  so  many 

hopes  and  fears  were  frei^ted,  a  shepherd  came 

down  from  the  heights  with  tidings  that  Mr 

Richard  Kidd,  an  ejected  preacher,  who  had 

crossed  from  the  mountain  parts  of  the  Upper 

Ward  of  Clydesdale,  was  to  feed  the  flook  soat* 

tared  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  lone  place  among 

the  hills  on  the  Edgelaw  grounds ;  and  that  per* 

sons  had  been  sent  out  to  warn  the  waters  of  am 

occasion  now  become  rare  and  doubly  preoiou% 

as  the  laws  against  field- preaching  were  morv 

severe  than  ever.     You  are  to  know  that  th« 

scanty  inhabitants  of  this  pastoral  land,  then,  ae 

now,  pitched  their  tents^that  is,  their  huts  and 

oot^housee-^in  the  pleasant  valleys,  and  by  the 

sides  of  brooks  or  streams  like  the  Whitadder, 

the  Leader,  the  Gala,  and  the  Heriot,  and  what 

not ;  with  a*  their  sprinkling  of  lone  dwellings  in 

the  muirs.    And,  far  and  around,  for  scores  of 

miles,  would  the  soul-thirsty  people  of  all  ages 

and  degreee  flock  to  hilUside  preachings  for  the 

refreshment  of  their  languishing  and  parched 

souls^lying  out  all  night  on  the  heather,  or  at 

the  lee  side  of  a  rock,  sustained  from  the  scrip  and 

the  brook.     Lady  Edgelaw  and  her  household---* 

who  refused  to  hear  either  curates,  or,  what  to 

them  was  worse,  the  indulged  ministers,  and  had 

not  been  at  public  ordinances  for  months — gladlf 

embraced  the  opportunity,  and    despised    th« 

Cowardly  counsels  of  Peter  Cairns,  who  maun* 

dered  aye  on  the  fine  of  1400  merks  on  %M 

rigs  of  Edgelaw  for  the  last  outbreak,  whioh  he 

thought  as  much  money  out  of  his  master'e 

pocket,  and  so  hinted  that  mercy  was  better  thaa 

sacrifice,  and  that  there  were  seasons  when  th« 

dwellings  of  Jacob  were  seemlier  for  gentle- 

women  than  the  gates  of  Zion — and  especiallf 

for  Miss  MaidHne  Leslie,  now  when  WinrMn'e 

blood-hounds  were  scouring  the  hills,  and  hei^ 

grey-haired  father  a  marked  man.     But  the 

maiden— though  not  yet  called  toa  persoaslgrap- 

pling  with  the  enemy,  and  trial  of  faith  in  the 

furnace — ^was  of  that  high  enthusiastic  strain  of 

.  MatttN  which  warms  at  thevght  of  danger  wke# 
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planted  in  the  path  of  duty^  and  who  would  have 
been  steadfast  unto  the  death — declared,  that, 
whatever  should  betide,  she  had  a  call  of  Provi- 
dence to  accompany  the  pious  family  with  whom 
■he  sojourned  to  the  place  of  worship. 

Lady  Edgelaw  superintended  her  maidens 
baking,  brewing,  and  preparing  divers  dainties 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  little  flock  in  the 
wilderness,  until  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
by  seven  was  on  horseback  behind  her  oversman. 
The  place  of  appointment  was  a  wild  derned 
deugh  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hills,  five 
miles  from  any  human  dwelling,  and  so  remote 
and  well  fenced  by  mosses  and  quagmires  that  it 
eeemed  next  to  impossible  the  troopers  could 
traverse  the  marshy  broken  ground,  if  the  fact 
had  been  bruited  that  a  remnant  had  gathered 
there.  Holding  upwards,  crossing  a  shoulder  of 
the  ridge,  and  traversing  wide,  grey,  up-lying 
tnuirs,  where  no  vegetation  was  seen  but  the 
ling  and  the  heather,  nor  voice  of  bird  heard, 
save  the  plover  and  the  curlew,  Magdalen, 
ever  ahead  of  her  party,  came  sheer  on  the  little 
dell  where  many  small  groups  of  families  and  neigh- 
bours, gathered  from  all  the  adjoining  valleys, 
were  in  little  knots,  or  clustered,  picturesquely 
scattered  about,  sitting,  standing,  and  lolling*— 
the  old  talking  in  quiet  tones  of  the  state  of  the 
times,  or  on  religious  subjects,  while  the  young 
read  their  Bibles,  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the 
fervice.  Such  solemn  gatherings  were  wonder, 
fttl  times  of  refreshment,  when  the  living  waters 
were  poured  forth  like  a  flood.  Cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue  were  forgotten  in  the  holy  zeal  of 
their  spiritual  exercises ;  and,  if  some  bad  come 
np  in  perturbation  of  spirit,  before  the  ending  of 
the  first  psalm  they  would  not  have  feared  the 
face  of  thousands.  There  is,  my  friends,  no 
courage  like  the  courage  of  faith. 
•  The  first  service  was  ended,  the  people  had  parta- 
ken of  their  repast,  and  the  preacher  was  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  catechising  the  young,  prepara- 
tory to  the  evening  diet,  when  a  shepherd 
stationed  on  the  heights  as  a  sentinel  gave  a 
signal  of  danger.  Winram's  blood-hounds,  as 
the  troopers  were  named,  were  out,  scouring  the 
hills;  and  the  preacher,  after  pronouncing  a 
short  but  powerful  benediction,  broke  up  the 
Ussembly  and  held  a  council  with  the  elders  and 
armed  men.  An  hour  or  two  later  and  the  cloud 
of  darkness  would  wrap  the  people  of  God  from 
the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  and  the  herds  and 
those  who  knew  the  ground  could  lead  them 
through  the  bogs  and  swamps  in  safety ;  so  the 
women  and  little  ones,  with  Lady  Kdgelaw  and 
Magdalen  Leslie,  were  placed  in  whatever  shelter 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  bushes  of  the  cleugh 
afforded, -while  the  men  took  post  at  the  gorge 
of  the  dell,  ready  to  defend  their  citadel  if  need 
F^re.  But  evening  descended  on  the  hills  and 
QO  foe  appeared,  and  soon  the  gloom  of  night 
prevented  further  observation  of  the  sentinels ; 
and  it  was  judged  safe  to  disperse,  breaking  up 
^nd  dropping  off  in  threes  and  fours  as  quietly  as 
ppssible,  till  few,  save  the  preacher  and  the 
ll^usehold  and  hqrds  9f  £dgelaw^  were  l^f ti  Jh^y, 


too,  parted  oa  the  edge  of  the  hill,  the  man  of 
God  meaning  to  return  to  the  abepherd's  hut, 
and  the  others  wending  downwards  to  the  lower 
range  of  heathery  heights.  All  danger  was 
imagined  past  for  the  present,  and  Magdalen, 
ever  a  bold  horsewoman,  feeling  chill  in  body 
and  more  chill  and  anxious  in  spirit,  pushed  on- 
ward at  a  brisk  canter,  not  without  hope  that 
tidings  of  her  father,  or  of  one  dearer  atill,  might 
await  her  at  the  dwelling,  which  it  was  ordained 
she  was  not  to  reach.  She  had  cleared  e  levd 
rushy  glen,  from  which  a  bridle  track  led  np  a 
narrow  steep  gully,  opening  upon  the  atreteh  of 
muir  which  sloped  to  the  ridge  named  Edgelaw. 
The  distance  between  the  aolitary  farm.bouse«— 
for,  though  a  bein  Lammermoor  Laird's  dwelling, 
Edgelaw  bouse  was  little  better — and  the  place 
where  Magdalen  put  her  pony  to  its  speed,  did 
not  exceed  a  mile-and-a^half ;  so  the  more  sober 
equestrians  could  not  be  many  minutes  behind 
her.  When  they  approached  the  faoose,  who 
should  stand  by  the  threshold  to  interchange 
greetings  but  Redheugh,  who  at  once  and  ear- 
nestly demanded  his  daughter  from  his  widowed 
sister,  as  he  helped  her  from  the  pillion. 

*  Where  is  my  Magdalen  ?'  cried  the  old 
man,  his  voice  quivering. .    '  She  is  not  went  to 
be  the  laggard  among  blithe  riders.' 
.   Lady  Edgelaw's  heart  misgave  her. 

'  Within,  surely,  snooding  her  hair,'  replied  the 
lady,  trying  to  put  a  calm  face  upon  it.  '  Her 
spunk ie  Fife  creature  far  outstrips  onr  heavy 
Merse  cattle,  and  puts  us  to  our  speed  too.  Here, 
ye  hussies,  take  in  my  riding-skirt,  and  summon 
Mistress  Leslie  to  her  father.  And,  O  brother ! 
but  1  am  wae  to  see  ye  looking  so  ill  V 

There  was  none  to  obey  her  summons;  end 
a  half  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours  elapsed,  and  the 
cdllies  and  men,  with  lighted  lanterns,  had  been 
high  and  low,  out  and  atowre  the  muirs,  shooting' 
and  yelping,  and  routing  on  horns,  to  spread 
alarm,  and  communicate  with  each  other  how 
they  sped  in  the  darksome  chase.  And  aye  aa 
one  and  another  returned,  old  Redhengh's  cry 
was — *'My  daughter— -my  Magdalen!  What,  ttn» 
have  you  done  with  my  darling  child — my  last 
earthly  comfort,  now  that  the  prop  of  my  bouse 
is  struck  down?  My  son,  my  poor  James— • 
in  imminent  jeopardy  himself — will  be  driven 
distraught  when  be  hears  of  her  plight.  And 
her  .pour  .  heart-broken  mother"—*-  It  so 
chanced  that  Redheugh  had  met  the  packman 
that  same'  afternoon,  travelling,  as  he  pleaded, 
on  matters  of  necessity  and  mercy,  lie  had 
succeeded  in  warning  the  Dutch  vessel  off  that 
part  of  the  coast,  by  means  of  Andro  Baikie,  mid 
also  in  apprizing  young  Rutherfurd  of  hia  danger. 
The  youth  had  got  off  in  spite  of  the  waylaying 
of  his  enemies,  in  the  guise  of  a  packman,  wht^- 
Simon  had  recommended,  and  was  suppoeed  to 
have  taken  the  way  to  the  PeeUhonse  of  Red. 
heugh,  to  abide  his  fathers  arrival  with  Megw 
dalen,  before  taking,  further  mea^rea* 
-  *  It  was  my  hope' to  have  seen  them  united, - 
and  sfhTe  out  of  this  distriessed  land>  until  the; 
itfdignaUon  be  .overpast^'  mid  the  bereeT«d  old 
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nao,  who  bad  now  taken  Simon  Sloto  as  far  into . 
hi»  confidence  aa  was  needful.    '  But  my  hope  is 
sunshine  on  water.    Alas !  I  have  been  too  lax 
In  public  duty,  and  my  sin  has  been  followed  by 
speedy  jud^ent.  '  My  bairns  !  my  bairns  !* 

*  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
night,  brother/  said  Lady  Edgelaw.  <  My 
nevoy  can  fend  for  himser  ;  and  the  maiden  has 
a  spirit  of  coarage  and  constancy  far  above  her 
years  and  sex ;  strength  will  be  given  her  in  the 
hour  of  need.  There  is  no'  a  praying  heart  in 
ill  broad  Scotland  that,  when  this  sad  news  flees 
sbroad,  will  not  be  exercised  in  supplication  for 
sweet  Magdalen  Leslie.  A  way  of  deliverance 
vill  be  opened,  never  doubt  it.' 

'  Then,  too  sure>  ye  believe  her  in  the  hands 
of  that  ruthless  villain,  who  neither  fears  God 
oor  regards  man.  My  Magdalen  !  my  Magda- 
len !  my  meek,  innocent  child  ! — Oh,  to  lie  down 
beside  her  skaithless  corpse  in  the  blackest  moss, 
flow  of  these  hills,  rather  than  think  of  her  in 
that  hardened  man's  custody !  Make  saddle  my 
horse,  sirs !  If  I  can  give  her  but  little  help,  I 
may  die  in  my  duty.  For  what  better  use  is  this 
remnant  of  a  miserable  life  ?  Make  saddle  my 
horse  with  speed !  He  shall  taste  Tweed  water 
ere  sanrise.' 

'You  are  fitter  for  your  bed,  Redheugh,' 
cried  his  sister  ;  *  there  is  fever  in  your  blood 
and  in  your  eyes.  But  many  shall  run  and  ride 
on  this  errand.'  And  she  turned  to  her  gaping 
servants.  '  Dare  ye  parley  with  me,  ye  coward 
loons,  and  Magdalen  Leslie  torn  from  the  very 
hearthstane  of  Edgelaw,  and  the  prey  of  Win. 
ram's  troopers  ?  Mount  and  give  chase  !  And  do 
ye  go  also,  Simmie,  and  try  to  warn  my  nephew. 
But,  oh  !  bid  him  be  wary — ye  are  a  bodie  for 
sense  by  the  ordinary.' 

'  I  need  no  biddin,  guidwife.  In  this  errand,' 
vss  Simon's  answer ;  and  he  was  already  on  his 
feet.  '  Few  ken  the  country  better ;  and  I  will 
hare  speech  or  tidings  of  the  young  lady  or  four* 
snd-twenty  hoars  go  by.' 

'  Save  my  child,'  cried  the  poor  father,  cling, 
isg  to  the  slenderest  thread  of  hope,  <  and  I'll 
make  you  the  wealthiest  packman  in  all  Scot- 
land, if  I  beg  my  own  bread  at  Christian  doors.' 

Withstanding  all  entreatiesand  persuasions,  the 
Laird  also  mounted  and  set  off,  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  kept  the  saddle ;  and  that  Peter 
Cairns  got  him  to  the  desolate  peel-house  of 
Redheugh,  after  fever  and  grief  had  half  turned 
hit  brain. 

The  Lady  of  Edgelaw  only  tarried  the  break 
of  day  to  mount  and  send  off  her  overseer  and 
some  of  her  neighbour  farmers  in  different 
directkins ;  and,  as  she  ministered  to  them  the 
stirrup-cup  with  her  own  hands,  she  cried 
Iviskly  oufr^^ 

'We  have  sought  <x>unsel  and  help  from 
•hove ;  and  now,  if  there  be  ruth  ormanhood, 
^  the  spirit  of  a  trae-blood  Scot,  left  among  us, 
ye  will  quit  ye  like  men  this  day.  Spare  neither 
horse  flesh  nor  man's  strength  ;  and,  as  ye  ride, 
)«1m  the  waters  I  Make  saddle  my  nag ;  I'll 
«»re  to  Thirlstane." 


Ill  news  fly  fast.  Long  ere  mid-day,  or 
before  any  of  the  regular  messengers  had  re* 
turned,  a  lad,  sent  back  by  Simon  Stoan  to  £dge. 
law,  brought  certain  intelligence  that  Sergeant 
Warrock  and  a  party  of  horse  had  rode  through 
fiarlston  at  day-break,  with  one  or  two  prison* 
ere,  and  a  young  female  strapped  to  her  saddle^' 
and  her  horse  placed  between  two  troopers. 
She  had  struggled  and  shrieked  for  help  to  the 
few  villagers  abroad  on  early  labour.  The  pedlar 
had  no  doubt  but  that  this  unfortunate  persoa 
was  Mistress  Magdalen  Leslie,  and  that  she  watf 
by  this  time  a  prisoner  in  Randolph's  Tower; 
whence,  if  she  came  out  with  life,  it  must  be  as 
the  bride  of  Randolph  Winram.  Sir  ^arma. 
duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  baffled  twice.  But 
this  Simon  kept  to  himself  ;  and,  hiring  a  horse, 
he  rode  back  to  Edgelaw,  in  furtherance  of  hit 
schemes ;  the  Leddy,  he  said,  having  routh  of 
the  sinews  of  war ;  and  gold,  above  a'  things,' 
was  the  first  good  wanted,  whatever  was  to  be 
done.  He  found  this  good  dame's  queans  buck* 
ling  on  her  blue  camblet  riding-skirt,  and  giving 
her  silver-mounted  riding- whip  to  her  hands, 
while  she  soliloquized  in  her  own  fashion.  '■ 

*  The  wealthy  heiress  of  Lochkeltie,  whose' 
portion  is  to  redeem  the  captivity  of  my  father's 
house' — for  the  <^d  lady,  though  .religious,  had* 
much  of  the  pride  of  family  of  the  Scots  of  that* 
day — '  the  troth-plighted  bride  of  my  nevoy, 
the  last  of  the  Rutherfurds  of  Redheugh,  now^ 
in  sore  circumstances  himself — an  innocent  and 
virtuous  maiden,  and  of  gentle  blood — torn  from 
the  fire-side  of  Edgelaw  i  I'm  for  Thirhtane, 
Simon  Sloan.  His  godless  Grace  is  at  hame  ; 
and  owes  the  house  of  Edgelaw  a  day  in  hairst,' 
if  the  pledged  word  of  a  Duke  is  worth  an  onion 
peeling. — They  shall  all  hear  of  this  night's- 
work ;  •  and  that  on  the  deafest  side  of  their 
heads,  and  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  their 
councils.  All  Scotland  shall  hear  of  it,  and' 
answer  too !  What  care  we  for  their  headings 
and  hangings,  when  driven  to  extremities  like 
this !  So  go  tell  the  excommunicate  apostate  at 
Thirlstane  that,  Simon  Sloan,  as  ye  are  one  of 
his  Malignant  kind.  What  has  an  auld  wife  liko 
me,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
fast  following,  to  fear  from  the  power  the  enemy 
may  give  the  oppressors  for  a  season  to  destroy* 
the  body?     But  I'll  speak  him  fair  first.' 

'  I  wish  I  saw  ye  mounted  \'  cried  the  pedler—- • 
^  an  auld  wife,  saving  your  pardon,  may  blurt 
out  a  rash  and  a  bauld  word,  and  one  that  may 
find  a  mark,  which  a  bearded  man,  however 
feckless,  durst  not  venture ;  but  be  sure  ye  do 
not  seek  an  audience  with  his  Grace  of  Lau.^ 
derdale  till  he  has  gotten  his  wame  filled. 
Save  and  sain  us !  but  they  tell  he  can  eat  • 
horse  behind  the  saddle,  after  clearing  two  sheep-* 
heads,  a  bouk  of  lamb,  a  half-dozen  kain  capons, 
and  a  kebbuck  of  half  a  stone  tron.'  And,  of  s 
truth,  it  remains  the  burden  of  tradition,"  c<m« 
tinned  the  Dominie,  *'  that  this  rampant  and 
wicked  apostate  and  persecutor  was  possessed 
by  a  familiar  evil  spirit,  ravening  within  his 
swollen  and  bloated  carcaM,  like  ^9  daughteif 
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•0f  tbtf  hone-leecliy  and  oight  and  day  crying, 
Give,  give  !  This  may,  howevar,  have  been  but 
the  inordinate  and  furious  fake  appetite  which 
physicians  reckon  among  the  many  ills  that 
affliot  the  body ;  though  onr  forefathers  be- 
lieved it  an  open  judgment,  and  a  sore  one,  on 
|his  brutal  though  ducal  specimen  of  humanity. 
.  Leddy  Bdgelaw  might  have  been  deemed  a 
Md  matron,  to  beard  the  wolf  in  his  den  ;  for 
this  was  a  time  of  faint  spirits  and  of  great 
terror,  when  the  nearest  kindred  feared  to  in- 
terpose in  behalf  of  such  of  their  friends  as  had 
offended  the  Government,  by  conscientious  op. 
position  to  unlawful  edicts  and  sinful  com. 
pliances.  She  found  the  great  man  after  one  of 
his  bestial  banquets,  and  so  in  his  best  humour  ; 
and  he  even  ordered  her  a  seat  and  a  cup  of 
wine,  which  for  courtesy  she  put  to  her  lips, 
but  took  care  not  to  dip  in  his  dish  ;  and  then 
^he  began  her  tale;  at  which  he  jeered  and 
leuch  ;  the  venom,  churned  by  his  lulling  tongue, 
spurting  from  the  blubber-lips  for  which  he  was 
noted,  in  his  devilish  mirth. 
,  *  The  lass  was  on  her  travels  without  a  pass, 
guidwife,'  was  his  remark ;  '  but  Winram  will 
aow  be  answerable  for  her  safe  conduct.  An' 
If  he  let  her  slip  through  his  lang  fingers,  as  he 
did  the  widow,  fiend  take  me  if  I  ever  put  fair 
wench  or  tocher.guid  in  his  reverence  again  !' 

*  'Never  fear,  never  fear^'  cried  the  lady, 
frightened  and  angered  out  of  all  prudence. 
'  The  butcher  will  not  let  the  lamb  twice  escape 
kis  gully,  let  the  innocent  bleat  as  it  list.  But, 
oh,  that  ever  this  ftnil  kite  swooped  on  the  gentle 
dove  on  lands  of  mine !  Is  there  no  reroede, 
your  Grace,  for  a  wrong  like  this  P  An  innocent 
maiden — ^the  daughter  of  an  ancient  Fife  family 
•vthe  troth-plighted  bride  of  an  honourable 
young  gentleman,  my  nevoy,  and  representative 
of  the  house  of  Redheugh — ^brought  into  trouble 
by  false  and  wicked  accusers.  The  stones  of 
the  causeway  will  rise  in  rebellion,  let  alone  the 
folks  of  Scotlandi  for  such  shameless  wrong  to 
maidenhood  and  gentry.' 

Lauderdale  waxed  very  wroth,  and  sputtered 
and  churned  venom  for  a  minute;  but  Lady 
£dg8law,and  other  folks  of  the  £dgelaw,were  his 
old  country  neighbours,  in  a  sense,  though  miles 
apart  both  from  Dunbar  and  Thirlstane;  and 
there  was,  besides,  an  ancient  obligation  anent 
hiding  some  of  the  race  at  the  steading  of  Edge- 
law,  in  the  former  troubles  of  the  kingdom — 
and  maybe,  too,  as  it  is  sagaciously  said  in  the 
▼emacular  strain,  though  somewhat  savouring 
•f  profanity,  '  The  De'il's  no  aye  so  ill  as  he's 
called;'  for  Lauderdale  nichered  a  loud  horse* 
laugh,  as  if  at  his  own  passion,  and,  giving  the 
fuidwife  of  Edgelaw  a  push  in  his  rough  merri-* 
meat^  he  saya^- 

.  '  Keep  ye  a  calm  sough,  Luckie,  and  be  off  while 
h  is  fair  weather  between  us.  1  have  not  forgot- 
ten certain  services  to  my  family,  nor  yet  timeous 
?efreshments  for  myself  and  my  people  from  the 
tiiriliy  avarie  of  £dgelaw.  An4*  harkyel  take 
otve  how  ye  ga  to  the  hill  ifain,  to  hear  th«M)  bla- 
lent  Roasts  nmtiag  dawn  tho  wind,  Yoma7not 


get  80  eavly  off  from  next  oonv^ntidej  if  Wia. 
ram*8  hot  fingers  come  ovf  r  ye,  even  tboo{^  jt 
be  his  aunt  elect!' 

^  Me !  the  audacious  villain !'  interrapted 
Leddy  Edgelaw — <  me !  kith  or  kin  to  the  blood* 
dyed,  doomed  race  I' 

*  Be  off,  woman,  ere  worse  come  of  it !  and  ie« 
how  ye  try  my  patience  again.  The  auld  wife  i 
mouldy  pose,  at  Edgelaw,  will  bide  another  bang, 
in  the  way  of  fine  or  levy,  if  our  friends  are  not 
mistaken ;  so,  order  your  walk  by  your  wioning/ 
And  he  civilly,  as  if  in  mirth,  pushed  her  out  of 
his  closet — having  granted  her  a  far  more  grs* 
cious  reception,  though  refusing  her  petitioa, 
than  he  was  in  the  wont  of  giving  to  such  m 
dared  gainsay  him  in  his  apostate  wickedness. 
And  who  should  have  waited  her  eoming  forth  of 
the  castle  but  Simon  Sloan,  to  whom,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart,  she  told  all  that  had  passed  at 
the  unsatisfactory  communing ;  and  it  was  pao> 
tioned  between  them,  that,  if  gold  could  ransom 
the  young  lady,  it  should  not  he  wanting, 

'  I  ken  nothing  gold  will  not  do  if  ye  make 
the  dose  strong  enough,'  s^id  Simon.  *  I  do 
not  despair  but  that  the  sma'  key  of  the  coffers  of 
Edgelaw  maybe  made  pick  the.  strongest  locks  la 
Randolph's  Tower,  whither  I  shall  be  ere  1  an 
many  hours  older,  and  see  what  ie  laid  to  my  band 
to  do.  If  tidinga  are  wanted  of, my  speedj  1  maj 
aye  be  heard  of  at  St  Ronan's ;  and  1  ken  ye  wiU 
lose  no  time  in  raising  all  your  kin  and  allies  is 
Fife  and  the  Lothians.* 

Simon's  first  stage  waa  to  Randolph's  Tower— 
for  his  pack  and  his  sly  tongue  made  him  frso 
everywhere ;  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Peel 
No  tidinga  had  come  of  Mr  Jamea;  and  Simos 
feared  that,  notwithstanding  his  disguise  and 
precaution,  he  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  thf 
enemy.  So  again,  when  the  night  had  dropped 
into  midnight,  he  returned  to  the  Tower,  where 
a  glimmering  light,  high  up,  shining  through  sb 
arrow-slit,  pointed  out  the  prison-ebamber  of 
Magdalen  Leslie.  This  tower,  long  aiace  dilapi* 
dated,  was  but  an  ancient  pertinent  of  the  resi- 
dence. Though  of  no  considerable  dimensions,  it 
was  of  great  strength,  both  from  building  and 
position,  and  seven  storiee  in  heighV—the  upptf 
ones  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments,  the 
smallest  of  which  projected  beyond  the  walls  utf 
hanging  over  the  cataracts  of  the  stream.  The 
old  tower  was  connected  with  the  more  ipoden 
house  by  a  long  and  arched  stone  passage,  divided 
by  two  strong  oaken  doors,  the  keys  .of  whidi 
were  never  out  of  Sir  Marmaduke'a  or  his  lemsn's 
custody,  save  when  of  necessity  intruated  to  his 
right-hand  man.  Sergeant  Warrook*  as  on  the 
black  Monday  morning  when  he  brought  in  hit 
prisoners.  The  dreary  side  of  the  tower  wai 
turned  to  ordinary  beholders,  who  saw  only  tbf 
massive  grey  walla,  and  a  few  axrow-alita. 

The  river,  from  whose  rocky  banks  it  fpraogi 
was  here  unseen  and  scarcely  hear4j  and,  is 
front,  the  building  looked  a  tame,  flat  hold, 
which,  viewed  in  the  rear,  resufnblsd  more  thf 
eyry  of  |i  bird  of  prey«  than  a  obopen  haaase 
habitation.*  Access  was  giT^n  to  tfM  4i9ff«4^ 
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•taf(Bt,  hf  •  narrow,  spiral  ataircaie,  partially 
lighted  bjr  arroir.slits ;  and  every  separate  flight 
of  stepR  wai  jealously  guarded  by  an  iron-stad. 
dsd  and  strongiy^bulted  door  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  sixth  floor  was  reaehed,  that  the  light 
of  heaven  waa  admitted  more  freely  into  this 
den  of  darkness  and  evil  deeds.  Hither  hud 
Msgdalen  Letlie  been  brought,  more  dead  than 
aUve>  on  the  morning  following  her  abduction. 
Instead  of  at  once  approaching  by  the  principal 
entrance.  War  rock  halted  hie  party  in  a  copse 
snder,  and  almost  behind  Winram's  Hall.  He 
dlspstehed  one  of  his  men  for  orders,  and  only 
waited  on  his  master  when  these  were  ful* 
filled.  He  found  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram,  the 
man  whose  name  was  a  terror  and  a  hate  through- 
out the  land,  aeated  at  the  morning  repast,  con* 
sitting,  in  the  fasfilon  of  the  day,  of  a  venison 
pasty,  game,  fish,  and  fowl,  with  wine  and  ale 
in  caps  and  flagons ;  for  the  jovial  Cavaliers  were 
noted  belly-gods  and  riotous  livers.  Sir  Marma^ 
dulte  was  knitting  his  brows,  and  casting  looks  of 
anger  and  contemptuous  reproach  upon  his  com-* 
paoiott,  his  only  aon>  the  representative  of  his 
proad  house,  who,  early  aa  was  the  hour,  Jiad 
luok  into  the  sottish  sleep  of  intempez'anoe  upon 
his  chair. 

'  The  sot  I  the  fool !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  he  has 
not  yet  slept  off  his  laat  night's  drench.  Even  for 
a  tingle  morning  he  is  unable  to  control  his  gro. 
veiling  appetites.  The  hog  I  could  not  he  be  kept 
from  the  swilUtub,  even  when  so  fair  an  occa« 
tion  offered  of  making  a  favourable  impression 
on  this  distressed  damsel,  by  playing  the  gene- 
rous galbnt,  while  his  father  was  reckoned  the 
desperate  tyrant  ?' 

Mf  Sir  Marmaduke  stood  in  the  Master's  shoes, 
the  lady  mighjt  be  the  easier  wooed/  said  Sergeant 
Warrocic,  with  the  hardihood  of  hts  privilege  of 
confidant,  and  the  skill  6f  the  rude  flatterer. 

It  was  not  until  Winram  had  far  outrun  his 
neaoa  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  King's 
tervice-^thongh  the  Devil's  would  have  been  the 
apter  name — ^that,  notwithstanding  his  vices  and 
crimet,  he  stooped  to  the  sordid  rapacity  which  was 
the  law  of  the  highest  in  rankamonghis  Malignant 
Miociates.  His  old  claim  to  the  estate  of  Ued. 
beugh  was  now  enforced  by  the  desire  of  revenge, 
M  well  as  avarice ;  for,  though  he  affected  to 
congratulate  himself  on  having  escaped  the  ig^ 
AonniQioiis  alliance  of  the  rich  Puritan's  widow, 
bit  pride  had  never  forgiven  the  slight,  even 
when  it  revolted  the  most  at  the  connexion.  A 
fioeeririg  smile- met  Warrock's  bold  observation  ; 
but  it  took  efllsct,  nevertheless ;  and,  pacing  the 
apartment,  the  knight  appeared  te  be  revolving 
important  interests.  Though  past  the  prime  of 
life,  Sir  Marmaduke  still  possessed  eminent  per^ 
•onal  advantages.  His  lofty  presence  and  dark 
vid  haughty  countenance  bespoke  one  as  fami. 
liar  with  courts  and  cotincils  aa  with  camps; 
U)d,  when  he  chose  to  control  his  violent  pas- 
^ons,  from  respeotto  his  company,  the  suavity  and 
^i^ity  of  bis  deportment  were  ss  different  from 
^e  coarse  brulality  itf  tauderdale  aa  bis  power- 
^Pl  MuiMMea  va»  fpom  tbn  strp^i^flomelti.  ^ 


ness  of  the  eruel  Claverbous^,  whose  smpoth  and 

almost  effeminate  features  made  the  cold-blooded 

atrocity  of  his  nature  the  more  repulsive  and 

abhorrent  to  human  feelings.    Sir  Marmaduke 

4U8umed  aa  his  model  the  Great  Montrose,  and» 

above  all  things,  prided  himself  upon  his  devoted 

loyalty  to  his  Prince,  and  his  nice  sense  of  hon» 

our  as  a  Cavalier-— that  is  to  say,  he  paid  his 

gaming  debts  when  he  could,  and  was  as  prompt 

to  provoke  to  the  duello  as  po  accept  an  invitation 

to  the  field*     I  have  never  heard  that  this  sort 

of  honour,  either  in  ancient  Cavalier  or  moderp 

gentleman,  has  proved  any  restraint  whatevo|r 

upon  the  most  insatiable  rapacity  and  the  mosit 

unmanly  crimes;  such  as  that  which  this  profligate 

man  now  meditated  against  an  innocent  maiden, 

whose  only  crime  was  the  temptation  of  her  greti 

wealth.    He  chose  to  lay  the  flattering  unctio|L 

to  his  soul,  that,  in  this  particular  alliance,  grea^ 

honour  was  conferred ;  and  that  the  sufferings  anfl 

oppression  of  Redheugh,  and  those  of  the  gentry 

who  einbraced  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  were 

either  caused  by  their  own  stupid  contumacy  and 

fanaticism,  ortheir  canting  hypocrisy.  The  rights 

of  conscience  and  of  freedom  of  worship  claimed 

by  the  common  sort,  and,  for  a  quarter  century^ 

asserted  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  he  regarded 

as  insolent  impertinence,  to  be  summarily  put 

down  by  whipping,  branding,  and  cropping  p( 

ears.    Their  blood  he  considered  as  so  much  red 

puddlO)  in  which  the  hangman  might  smear  his 

hands,  though  it  rather  disgraced  the  blade.s  of 

his  troopers. 

'  So,  Warrock,  you  have  brought  in  the  lady 
and  the  preacher,  and  some  more  vermin  ?  Is  it 
not  so?  Fresh  from  a  conventide^-traveUing 
without  a  pass  ?' 

Warrock  bowed  in  affirmation. 

'  A  rough  gentleman-usher ;  but  it  serves  the 
turn.    What  sort  of  wench  is  it  ?' 

'  A  brave  lass  and  a  comely,  though  not  fi^ 
to  h<dd  the  candle  to  Madam  Anne/ 

*  Pshaw  ! — but  the  better  luck  thine,  Warroekv 
on  whom  I  have  some  thoughts  of  bestowing- 
poor  Nan»  and  a  can  tie  of  Redheugh,  in  part 
requitance  of  the  services  of  both.  But  of  that 
anon.' 

Warrock  looked  more  surprised  than  grate^. 
fttl  at  the  announcement  of  one  portion  of  th* 
intended  gift ;  but  he  seldom  lost  command  of 
his  bold  countenance,  and  perceiving,  as  he  fsn« 
eied,  how^matters  stood,  he  adroitly  squared  his 
speech  accordingly. 

'  The  Whig  damsel  is  a  fair  wench,  though  of 
the  slenderest,  snd  a  .comely,  though  she  has' 
spoiled  her  pretty  fsce  for  one  day — first  by* 
whimpering  at  the  outpouring  of  tho  Word  b^ 
the  gifted  gentleman  now  safe  in  the  dungeon ; 
and  next,  so  unreasonable  are  women^  at  pa|sin|^- 
into  the  wardship  of  your  Honour.' 

*  Take  order  of  your  tongue,  Warrook*  Thi» 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  a  good  house,  though  a 
Whig  one*  She  must  be  treated  with  respeet.' 
How  have  you  bestowed  her  ?'    . 

^  In  thd  sixth  stage^Winram's .  Win0«-^ 
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eraves  tbe  keys,  to  give  her  needful  attend- ' 
ance/ 

*  Humph ! — tell  Anne,  with  my  service,  that 
this  lady,  heing  a  Puritan  and  country-hred,  is 
unworthy  the  attendance  of  so  accomplished  a 
waiting-gentlewoman.  Let  one  of  your  feliowa 
take  a  horse  and  pillion,  and  bring  up  the 
Elshieshiels  wench  from  Redheugh  Mains.' 

'  Ailie  Elliot  is  gone  to  her  father  in  Dunbar 
Tolbooth,  please  your  Honour.' 

'  That's  unlucky.  Then  send  up  the  deaf  girl 
from  St  Ronan's  who  assists  the  cook ;  but  be 
rigid  in  your  duty ;  on  no  account  suffer  a  word 
to  pate  between  them,  nor  permit  the  keys  out 
of  your  own  custody.  From  the  adjoining  secret 
chamber  you  can  hear  and  see  all  that  passes  in 
the  apartment,  and  order  yourself  accordingly. 
Be  in  the  way,'  he  added,  carelessly,  'lest  I  take 
a  fancy  to  examine  the  girl  myself  touching 
the  late  conventicle,  and  her  disloyal  practices.' 

Warrock  clattered  off,  muttering — 

*  Now,  I  see  it  all  plain  as  a  pike-staff.  And 
the  gentle  Mistress  Nan  is  to  be  my  portion  of 

the  spoils.    D n  them  !  it  will  be  long  before 

they  think  of  any  of  the  great  windfalls  for 
those  to  whose  share  the  foul  work  falls ;  and 
the  dead,  white  face  of  that  silly  wench,  for  all 
I  have  seen  in  my  day,  is  ten  times  worse  than 
dashing  down  a  half-hundred  Whigamores — 
that's  but  pastime.  And  how  will  she  look  on 
M^arrock  when  Winram's  dame  ?  There's  the 
irub.  To  whomsoever  this  bridal  betokens  good, 
it  is  scarce  to  Warrock;  no,  nor  yet  to  that 
fractidus  dame  prancing  towards  me. — Good 
morrow.  Mistress  Nan !  It  is  Sir  Marmaduke's 
pleasure  to  be  custodier  of  yonder  brittle  piece 
of  gear  himself;  so  I  cannot  do  your  pleasure  in 
that  particular.'*  And  the  trooper  escaped  the 
angry  remonstrance  of  the  deposed  empress  of 
Randolph's  Tower ;  and,  speedinghis  errand,  again 
returned  to  report  to  his  master.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  was  still  wrapped  in  rumination;  and,  while 
the  servant  waited  his  pleasure  in  silence,  he  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  room  with  unequal  steps,  as 
if  his  walk  were  measured  by  the  speed  of  his 
thoughts.  His  eye,  from  time  to  time,  fell  upon 
his  unhappy  son,  whose  feeble  character  and  low 
habits  of  coarse  debauchery  were  the  source 
of  deep  mortification;  though  the  lad,  a  fool 
by  nature,  and  a  sot  by  indulgence,  was  much 
less  a  sinner  than  his  godless  and  profligate  sire. 
But  then  his  vices  werie  not  those  of  a  Cavalier 
and  a  gentleman. 

'Clear  the  room  of  that  carrion,'  cried  he,  in 
bitterness,  pointing  with  his  toe  to  the  youth. 
^  Look  him  up,  and  see  you  keep  brandy  from 
him  for  one  day;  as  you  shall  answer  it.  Fling 
him  into  the  dungeon — no  matter  where.'  War- 
zock,  not  over  and  above  delighted  with  the 
duty,  which  was  a  frequent  one,  dragged  off  the 
dead*  weight  of  his  young  lord,  who,  once  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  father's  ire,  shewed,  by  dis- 
obedient mutterings,  that  he  had  not  been  so 
insensible  as  he  feigned* 
.  '  I  say>  Sergeant  Wamck,'  he  gulped,  '  am 
jM  I  a  Cavalier  and  a  gentlemao-Hiy,  and  aa 


good  a  Winram  as  himself  ^  111  be  cnnnd  ere 
i  marry  the  Whig  lass  to  pleasure  either  Sir 
Father,  or  his  leman.  Madam  Nan.  I'll  be 
hanged  ere  I  mix  my  gentle  blood  witb  Puri- 
tanic puddle.    I  say,  Warrock' 

'  Will  ye  be  pleased  to  hold  the  swollen  tongue 
o'  ye.  Master  Randolph,'  returned  the  Sergeant, 
who,  having  been  his  young  lord's  instructor  and 
wet-nurse,  assumed  freedom  with  him  most  un- 
like the  watchful  deference  which  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  demeanour  more  than  his  commands 
exacted  from  all  his  dependants.  '  She  is  even 
owre  good  for  you  ;  and,  if  ye  brutify  yourself  in 
this  guise  another  day,  I  would  not  promise  but 
his  Honour  kicks  both  you  and  pretty  Mistress 
Nan  to  the  back  o'  beyond,  and  marries  the  lady 
or  her  lands  himself,  just  to  spite  ye ;  leaving 
you  the  heritage  of  the  auld  Tower,  and  to  hia 
younger  heirs  this  brave  new  conquest.' 

*  Will  he,  faith  !  Then  have  at  him.  I  say, 
Warrock,  what  sort  of  gear  is  it — ^fair  and  bonny, 
like  the  maidens  of  Torwoodlee,  or  black  bat 
comely,  like  the  proud  Thirlstane  dames?' 

*  Neither  like  one  nor  other,  yet  well  eooagli 
favoured.  Come  along  now — try  your  own 
long  legs.'  And  he  raised  and  steadied  hia 
burthen. 

'  So  this  Sir  Father  mine,  who  never  aaid  a 
gracious  word  to  me  since  I  was  whelped,  has 
ruled  that  I'm  to  have  the  fash  of  marrying  the 
lass,  and  he  is  to  spend  the  tocher.  But  I  know 
a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  I  say.  Sergeant,  what 
if  Mistress  Anne  think  the  court  ladiea  might 
fancy  the  lout  of  a  son  the  properer  man  of  the 
two  ?'  And  the  handsome  and  imbecile  youth 
complacently  surveyed  his  own  fine  limbs.  'I'll 
be  hanged  if  she  did  not  say  so.  Old  gentlemen 
do  not  live  for  ever,  nor  keep  their  galliard 
figures  either.' 

'  Hush,  Master  Randolph  !'  cried  the  Sergeant, 
clapping  his  hand  to  the  simpleton'a  mouth. 
*  As  I'm  a  living  man,  Sir  Marmaduke  haa  over- 
heard you.  I.  saw  hia  shadow  glide  back  ;  his 
pride  cannot  brook  my  having  heard  what  chance 
has  led  him  to  know.  Simple  sinner  aa  ye  are, 
ye  have  done  for  yourself  now.' 

They  were  here  crossed  by  Mistresa  Anne, 
who  again  demanded  the  keys,  that  she  might 
pay  her  respects  to  the  imprisoned  gentlewoman. 
The  man  pleaded  his  master's  strict  orders. 

'  Begone,  fellow  !'  cried  the  haughty  harlcyt — a 
woman  of  a  bold  though  fair  countenance  ;  *  thia 
order  does  not  concern  me.' 

*  I  have  shut  up  every  other  wench  in  the 
offices.  Sir  Marmaduke  does  not  like  prying 
eyes  on  his  prisoners,  however  bright.  The 
household  has  ta'en  flight  to  hiding  places*,  like 
a  brood  of  Hnties  when  the  hawk  is  abroad :  I 
would  advise  you^  Madam  Nan,  to  be  equally 
tractable  till  certain  little  matters  are  arranged. 
Here  comes  his  Honour.' 

Sir  Marmaduke,  without  a  word,  waved  the 
woman  to  follow  him,  and,  instinctively  bending 
her  caprice  to  his  more  imperious  will,  she  found 
herself  confronting  him  in  that  stately  hall 
where  die  had  Icmg*  ragned  Lady  ParaoKmn^ 
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and  frdnr  whence  she 'felt 'she  wis  now  to  "be  for 
ever  banished. 

'  I  should  have  expected  more  discretion  from 
a  woman  of  your  breeding  and  experience.  Nan,' 
was  his  scornful  speech,  '  than  to  give  every 
booby  the  power  of  boasting  of  the  admiratioa  of 
a  lady  of  your  refined  taste.  The  Master  of 
Winram^  my  son.  Madam,  is  heholden  to  your 
ilatteEing  opinion.' 

*  Jeaiuus,  Sir  Marmaduke !— Hind  of  your  own 
son!'  was  her  bitter  exclamation.  ^  To  what 
am  I  fallen !  Destining  me,  as  I  learn,  with  the 
feir  hundred  merks  that  may  grace  the  gift  to  the 
pitch  of  acceptance,  for  the  high  honour  of 
being  housewife  to  your  ruffian  varlet-^now  that 
you  would  wed  with  the  well-portioned  dame 
whose  beauty,  it  would  aeem,  so  much  surpasses 
whatever  poor  Anne  Clive  could  boast ;  ay,  even 
in  her  first  fresh  youth,  when  the  favourite 
attendant  of  the  Duchess  of  Castlemain,  and,  as 
•aefa,  fancied  good  enough  to  mate  with  any 
poor  Scottish  knight.' 

'Tnsbf  Nan-^my  patience  has  limits,  even 
with  a  fair  lady.  You  meddle  with  matters 
above  your  conoernment.  Look  to  the  house- 
hold. There  is  the  pedler  in  the  court  below,  in 
vhosebooks  you  tell  me  you  are  so  deep  dipped  for 
paints,  pinners,  and  Hungary  waters — clear  his 
score,  and  spend  the  balance  as  ye  list.'  And  he 
chucked  his  purse  contemptuously  to  the  woman, 
who,  struggling  with  passion,  tossed  it  back,  and, 
shrieking,  fell  into  violent  hysterics.  He  carried 
her  himself  to  the  apartments  which  she  usually 
occupied,  and  carelessly  left  her  to  take  chance  of 
lecovery,  under  care  of  a  housemaid. 

Simon  Sloan  had  never  found  such  profound 
silence  as  on  this  day  invested  Randolph's  Tower. 
On  his  arrival,  no  one,  not  even  a  dog,  was 
about.  Every  window  was  close,  every  door 
wu  shut.  After  a  patient  survey,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  back  court  opening  on  the  offices,  and 
^ined  admittance  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  soli, 
tary  maid-servant  was  engaged  in  culinary  affairs* 
Instead  of  the  usual  blithe  jeering  and  jabbering 
vhich  sets  women's  tongues  agog  when  the  pack- 
man arrives,  her  whisper  was — *  Gudesake,  Simon, 
keep  quiet,  tmd  hie  down  the  water  as  soon  as 
fe  like ;  for  this  is  nae  place  for  decent  folk.' 
She  lowered  her  voice,  and  placed  her  lips  close 
to  Simon's  ear — '  There  has  been  a  sad  stramash 
between  his  Honour  and  the  Master ;  and  Madam 
Nan  has  fallen  into  hicksterics,  and  Lily  Liddle 
is  holding  brunt  feathers  to  her  nose,  because 
Sir  Marmaduke  is  going  to  marry  a  lady  at 
last.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  Sarah,  my  doo,  our  Scotch  lassies 
take  no  such  qualms,  or  1  suspect  there  might 
be  a  young  gentlewoman  about  the  Tower  has 
Bore  cause  for  the  fits  of  the  mother,  and  siclike 
women's  tantrums,  whilk,  when  real  and  when 
feigned,  I  defy  any  man  to  ken,  save  when  ye 
•ee  them  beyond  the  remedy  of  Hungary  waters/ 

The  girl  looked  scared  and  alarmed.  '  What- 
^▼•r  ye  ken^  or  whatever  ye  dinna  ken,  keep  it 
to  younel',  Sunmia  Sloan;  here  a'  Winram's 
Hoik  maoa  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing.' 


'*  But  have  their  ain  thoughts  for  a'  that,'  siid 
Simon.  And,  forgetting  her  own  oonnsel  in  th^ 
pleasure  of  keeping  her  tongue  going  and  obtain^ 
ing  vent,  she  proceeded-^ 

^  £very  mother  s  dochter  of  the  five  of  us  was 
locked  up  for  two  stricken  hours  this  mornings 
while  the  Whigamuirs  were  put  down  in  the 
dungeon.  Save  us  a' !  They  tell  ye  may  hear 
the  water  roaring  aboon  it  in  a  speat.  It's  in 
one  hotter  and  crawl  wi'  asques,  snails,  and  a' 
slimy,  creeping,  venomous  things.  Such  a  place 
for  Christian  fulk  !— it's  just  awful  1' 

'  I  heard,  coming  down  the  water,  thai  Win- 
ram's hounds  were  out  yesterday,  and  had  struck 
the  game  ;  but  they  ne'er  could  put  the  Whig 
quean  there.' 

^  Whig  quean  or  Whig  carle,  ye  might  keep  a 
ci viler  tongue  in  your  head,  Simon  Sloan,  for 
gentlefolks  in  trouble.  The  lady  is  a  lady  bom, 
and  no  a  Madam  Nan.  She's  auld  Redheugh's 
step-bairn,  and  the  daughter  of  a  good  gentleman 
owre  the  way  of  Fife,  with  a  grand  portion,  and 
a  well-featured,  setting  maiden,  wi'  hair  and  com- 
plexion, they  say,  just  the  marrow  o'  mine.' 

,'  I'll  be  sworn,  reddish  haired,  and  a  thought 
faimy- tickled' — for  the  creature  Simon  could  not 
aye  bite  in  the  gibe,  even  when  it  hurt  himself. 
'  Surely  so  gallant  a  Cavalier  as  Sir  Marmaduke 
could  not  throw  so  fair  a  damsel  into  the  dun- 
geon?' 

^  He  is  no  sae  dooms  bad  as  thats :  he  is  up  in 
the  Craw's  Nest — what  they  call  Winram's  Wing, 
where  wicked  Sir  William  wi'  the  Blue  Beard 
hanged  his  twenty  wives  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
to  cranks  in  the  wa',  in  the  riding-times,  for 
drawing  up  with  the  Lord  Warden  o'  the 
Marches.  They  have  aye  been  a  fell  family. — And 
now  Miss  Leslie  may  take  her  choice  ;  for  the 
tower  is  twice  as  high  as  Melrose  Abbey,  and 
twice  to  that ;  and  out  of  that  she'll  ne'er  win 
(Jock  Thrasher,  the  barns-man,  is  clear  o'  that, 
and  he  had  it  from  Sergeant  Warrock  s  man) 
till  she  be  converted  to  Episcopacy,  and  wed 
either  with  the  Knight  or  the  Master ;  or  else 
be  hanged  at  Jeddart,  for  foUowing  the  hill- 
preachers.  She  may  take  her  choice ;  but  life 
is  sweet ;  and  the  Master,  though  a  wee  thought 
wild,  a  likely  young  gentleman,  an'  ye  keep  drink 
frae  him ;  so  ye  may  have  a  guess  how  the  day 
wUl  go.' 

The  pedler  groaned  at  probabilities  he  could 
not  controvert,  and  threw  down  his  pack,  as  if  in 
a  paroxysm  of  despair. 

'  I  have  no  time  to  look  at  your  gear  now, 
Sinmiie.  Ye  maun  just  bide  a  blink  till  I  toss 
up  these  flams  for  the  young  lady's  dinner.  The 
Patricks  on  the  broche  are  for  the  tower,  too. 
Sergeant  Warrock  puts  them  in  a  whirligig  of  a 
turnie-box  i'  the  door,  like  what  the  Papist  nuns 
used  in  the  auld  times,  he  says.  It  would  just 
be  a  divert  to  see  it ;  but  he  lets  nane  of  us  near 
hut  deaf  Jenny.' 

The  pedler  started  to  his  feet,  like  a  man  that 
had  heen  arrow-smitten*  A  chance  was  given 
him ;  and  he  was  alert,  ready-witted,  and  not 
easily  put  out» 
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^  Bi^eaklngp  of  brooches,  Sarah,  hinny^  I  hare  the 
beauty  here— ^it  might  spit  a  laverock  for  siae— 
set  a'  trith  Bristoir  stones  and  garnets.' 

'Dinna  tempt  me  with  your  nonsense,  Simmie 
Sloan/  said  the  lass,  as  she  whisked  her  ^  pan. 
cakes,  '  when  ye  ken  we  havena  drawn  a  bodle 
wages  for  this  three  last  half-years  come  Mar- 
tinmaa.  1  wish  to  peace  Sir  Marmaduke  would 
marry  the  lady  outright,  and  let  his  poor  ser* 
vants  get  their  sair-won  penny  fee  to  boy  duds 
lo  their  backs.' 

'  But  a  look  will  cost  ye  nothing,  Sarah,  by  a 
kiss,  and  a  flam,  or  onything  else  ye  like.  I 
have  a  bit  memorandum  to  draw  out  of  sundries 
due  me  for  five  years  bygane  by  Mistress  Anne, 
against  whom  Til  need  to  get  a  fugie  warrant, 
as  she'll  be  soon  flitting  her  quarters.' 

Sikker  Simmie,  for  one  of  the  half-taught,  who 
pick  up  uncertain  knowledge  against  all  rule, 
was  a  deft  clerk.  In  less  time  than  might  have 
been  looked  for  from  a  tutored  clerk,  he  had 
indited  a  communication  to  the  sorrowful  cap- 
tive of  Winram's  Wing,  which,  while  playing  some 
thimble-rig  trick  or  another  with  Sarah,  of  pre- 
tending to  swallow  whole  pancakes,  he  slid  into 
the  folds  of  the  topmost  of  the  tappy-tourie  des- 
tined for  the  turning-box.  It  was  a  desperate 
venture,  and  Simon  was  too  wise  to  await  the 
event  of  his  own  experiment.  He  presented 
Sarah  with  a  row  of  bodle  pins,  hoping  for  her 
custom  when  she  was  a  sonsy  guidwife,  which  such 
giglets  aye  titter  to  be  joked  about ;  and,  hitch- 
ing on  his  pack,  said,  as  Madam  Anne  was  in  so 
evil  a  condition,  no  audience  could  be  hoped  for, 
or  settling  of  accounts  that  day.  As  he  set  off, 
all  the  bells  of  the  house  were  in  a  peal,  and  he 
almost  fancied  that  his  daring  epistle,  still  on  the 
trencher  before  his  eyes,  had  been  read  by  the 
dreadful  Knight. 

But  how,  ail  this  while,  ye  may  ask,  was  Mag- 
dalen Leslie  sustained  in  her  afliiction  ?  Her 
capture  had  been  so  sudden  that  she  never  could 
distinctly  recollect  how  it  had  fared  with  her 
until  she  awoke  from  a  long  and  deadly  swoon, 
and  found  herself  alone  in  her  prison-chamber. 
She  could  just  understand  that  great  disappoint- 
ment had  attended  the  failure  of  the  flrst  at- 
tempt  to  make  prisoners  of  herself  and  her 
father,  whose  movements  must  have  been  known, 
through  the  espials  of  the  curates,  before  they 
left  the  fihoree  of  Fife.  Warrook  swore  a  des- 
perate oath  that  she  should  not  escape  him  a 
second  time.  Her  shrieks,  on  being  seiaed,  were 
heard  by  some  of  the  stragglers  returning  home 
from  the  preaching :  and  it  was  wo  to  her  that 
two  ppor  fellows  had  been  made  prisoners  when 
bravely  attempting  her  rescue  from  the  troopers. 
During  the  first  two  hours  of  the  night  ride,  her 
brain,  had  been  alternately  whirling  in  wild  ex- 
citement, or  steeped  in  merciful  oblivion,  until 
the  ehiU  morning  air,  and  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks  about  Earlston — that  hamely  and  pleasing 
domestic  din— ^recalled  her  senses,  and  by  voice 
and  gesture  she  appealed,  aa  I  have  told,  to 
tbf  Qa^ftr41y  loons,  abroad  at  early  labour. 
3ut  who   durst  '  cross  Winram'a.  path  }^     The 


soared  peasants  could  only  pity  the  pritonerf, 
and  curse  in  their  hearts  the  cruel  oppretiQr 
whom  they  feared  to  resist.  Tyranny,  tin,  oot 
alone  fetters  the  body,  but  enslaves  and  dsbuei 
the  spirit  of  man. 

As  soon  as  Magdalen  was  borne  to  her  eage  by 
Sergeant  Warrock.  and  was  so  far  composed  ai 
to  be  capable  of  continuous  and  rational  thought, 
her  despair  for  a  time  increased  to  agony.   Sht 
was  in  the  power  of  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Winnin 
whose  idea  had,  from  childhood,  filled  her  with 
shuddering,  supernatural  horror.    She  wu  ia 
the  very  scene  of  those  perhaps  exaggerated 
tales  of  savage  cruelty  and  sacrilegious  outrage 
which  had  curdled   her   infant   blood.    But  a 
mind  like  that  of  Magdalen  Leslie  can  nenr 
find  pause  for  sober  reflection,  without  working 
itself  dear,  and  resting  on  sure  grounds  of  con- 
solation.    In  her  own  peculiar  she  soon  gaioed 
composure,   recollecting    that    the    worst  that 
could  be  inflicted  was  the  death  in  which  it  had 
been  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  precious  sainta  ia 
Scotland  to  participate.    The  oracular  warcing 
of  her  Bible,  which  had  at  intervals  presaed  m 
heavily  on  her  spirit,  was  lightened  in  the  eon. 
templet  ion  of  speedy  release  from  all  her  aoN 
rows ;  and  her  keenest  grief  was  for  others,  and 
not  for  herself.    Besides,  my  friends,  whHt  ahall 
we  say  .^— the  grisly  Phantom  with  which  ahe 
strove  to  familiarise  her  mind — Death,  whose  ter« 
rors  can  quell  the  strongest — was  yet  in  reslityfar 
off,  dim,  and. in  the  back-ground  ;  and  returning 
reason  told  her  that,  allied  as  she  was,  a  gentle- 
woman, and  a  prisoner  of  the  Kingr>  at  leaat  ia 
name,  she  could  not  be  done  to  death  without 
some  form  of  public  trial,  mockery  of  justice  as 
it  might  be.    Her  most  agoniain^  anxiety  wu 
for  the  safety  of  James  Rutherfurd  ;  her  moat 
deadly  terror  for  the  approach  of  Sir  Manna. 
duke  Winram,  which  filled  her  with  aaoiething 
bordering  on    the    preternatural    terror   with 
which   frail  humanity  shrinks  from  and  quailt 
before  beings  not  of  earth.    A  draught  of  milk 
and  water  to  refresh   her  parched  lips  wss  all 
that  she  had  taken  of  needful  refreahment,  until 
Sergeant  Warrock  ushered  in  the  deaf  maid, 
servant  with  her  afternoon  repast ;   which,  ia* 
stead  of  placing  in  the  turning-box,  aa  the  gossip* 
Ing  quean  Sarah  had  said,  was  served  decently 
and  in  order ;  the  man  informing  Miss  Leslie 
that  the  platters  would  be  withdrawn  at  suo- 
down,  when  his  master,  who  sent  hia  reepectfid 
compliments,  meant  to  wait  upon   her.    Mag< 
dalen's  heart  sunk,  and  turned  onld  within  her ; 
although  it  had  at  times  been  her  purpose  either 
to  address  a  letter  to  her  jailor,  or  to  rvquest 
an  inter^'iew.    The  dainty  viands  and  the  spaifc* 
ling  wine-cup  stood  untouched.    Once  more  the 
maiden  passed  into  the  overhanging  gallery  or 
cabinet  oommunieating  with  her  chamber,  and  with 
eager  eyes  measured  the  dissying  deptha  below, 
and  the  impregnable  strength  of  her  place  ef 
confinement ;  and  once  again  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  aqd  implored  strength   and 
sucoenr,  where  alone  they  are  to  be  sorely 
found,    Apmall  p^tan  book,  which  the  bad 
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earried  to  the  hill  preackin{c«  wm  itiU  safe  in 
tbe  botomof  her  drees;  end  the  deeolate  maiden 
found  unspeakable  eonsolation^  and  tbe  dawning 
of  hope,  in  txereising  her  mind  with  divers  of 
those  deTotional  psalms  which  had  soothed  tbe 
Royal  Shepherd  in  his  sorrows,  and  which  scoorded 
wel)  with  her  sfiUetions.  Renewed  and  strength* 
ened  ta  her  faith*  and  now  clear  in  the  course 
of  dutr>  she  compelled  herself  to  .adjust  her 
niineiit,  as  well  as  eircumstanceii  lkdmitted«  and 
then  she  tried  to  partake  of  needful  refresh. 
Dfot.  Her  obedience  was  rewarded  with  the 
diicorery  of  Simon  Sloan's  letter,  precious  in 
it!  natter,  however  imperfect  in  seemly  calli. 
griphy  or  true  orthography.  But  the  ink  had 
bsea  imperfectly  dried,  the  ^ams  hot ;  and  the 
amusing  incident,  at  which  another  might  have 
■oiiled  or  laughed,  brought  tears  of  distrees  to 
Msgdalen's  eyee,  half  blinded  in  trying  to  &»• 
cipher  the  obliterated  lines,  whioh>  from  the 
GMt  of  the  characters,  she  knew  to  be  the  pack* 
man's.  All  she  could  distinctly  learn  was,  that 
ibe  wsi  eihvrted  to  be  hopeful  and  constant  in 
spirit ;  for  there  were  those  now  safe  on  Scotti^ 
ground  who  were  able  and  willing  to  aid  her, 
aod  who  would  peril  all  to  ransom  her  captivity, 
either  with  the  strong  or  the  wily  hand.  Mag- 
daieo's  thanksgiving  was  as  lively  as  her  sup* 
plicstions  had  been  earnest;  but  her  hunwn 
loagingi  and  fond  imagination  ran  more  warmly 
thsa  erer  en  the  means  of  deliverance  which 
Bust  precede  to  meeting  with  her  betrothed. 

Again,  she  surveyed  her  prison  house.  From 
her  strongly-grated  narrow  window,  the  clumpy 
heads  of  the  tall  pine  trees  appeared  far  below, 
tsd  the  view  was  clipped  in  on  all  sides,  sffording 
no  greater  scope  than  the  shrubs  and  beetling 
roeks  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  Of  it 
a  few  foamy  glimpses  were  obtained  through  the 
thick  dark  foliage,  as  it  chafed  and  boiled  over 
the  rapids,  with  din  that  stunned  rather  than 
toothed.  The  very  crows  winged  their  clamor- 
ous way  far  below  her  line  of  vision.  There 
was  nu  hope  on  this  side.  Her  heart  again 
fell  ieto  the  melancholy  fluctuation  of  spirits 
incident  to  the  afilioted;  end  again  rallied, 
when  she  thought  of  her  more  pitiable  condition 
within  the  last  half  hour.  <  Murmurer  and 
doohter !'  thought  the  maiden,  chiding  her  un- 
belief and  despondency.  '  But  now  a  ray  of  light 
it  strangsly  darted  into  my  thick  darkness- 
sod  already  I  question  and  rebel?  But  now,  I 
would  have  given  my  life  to  know  that  Jamee 
Kntberfurd  had  escaped  his  enemiee*-and  already 
I  pine  to  be  with  him,  and  murmur  because 
that  cannot  be.  Oh,  that  we  might  all  reach  the 
^siet  ^ores  of  Holland,  a  fre^  and  peaceful 
Protestant  land,  and,  with  only  the  loss  of  for- 
^nt,  were  safe  in  one  of  those  humble  homes  of 
*hich  my  dear  Griiael  Home  writee  so  cheerily ! 
Weald  that  the  dross  which  does  so  little  conr 
trihate  |o  qnr  happiness,  were  in  the  poseession 
of  that  dreadful  man  who  ravens  for  it,  and 
^ith  whqee  fate  mine  ia  so  strimgely  misted, 
i(  its  ferfeiture  might  wi^  us  peisoe  I' 

While  Magdalen  reyolved  these  ina^t0|i>  tbf 


sound  of  footsteps  was  hesrd ;  and.  In  a  ilntter 
of  spirits,  she  thrust  Simon  Sloan'a  epietle  deeper 
into  her  pocket.  No  one,  however,  appeared  for 
eome  time,  yet  there  came  an  oppreasion^a 
sense  of  suffocation — even  upon  her  physical 
frame,  as  if  some  awful  and  invisible  thing  was 
in  presence  and  beholding  her;  and  her  eyes 
involuntarily  fixed  upon  a  part  of  the  dingy  wall 
of  the  chamber  opening  from  here,  as  if  from 
thence  some  one  was  gazing  upon  her  aalant  the 
side  of  that  cumbrous  cabinet  which  formed  part 
of  the  furniture.  Her  instinct,  or  her  know^ 
ledge,  as  it  might  be — for  there  is  knowledge  toe 
subtle  for  tbe  detection  of  the  chain  by  which  it 
comes — ^was  infallibly  true ;  for,  when  ahe  sum* 
moned  courage  to  try  the  door  of  this  inner  room^ 
she  found  it  bolted  within,  though  nd  one  had 
passed  through  her  apartment  into  this,  with 
which,  Warrock  had  falsely  assured  her,  there 
was  no  outward  communication.  She  shook  the 
door,  spoke,  questioned  those  within,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Her  fascinated  gaze  still  fixed  upon  the 
part  of  wall  where  she  could  have  sworn  an  eye 
had  gleamed  on  her,  like  as  of  those  shooting, 
spectral,  hazy  visagee,  seen  indistempered  dreams. 
From  this  stupor  of  horror,  ahe  was  roused  by 
well-ascertained  voices ;  for  now  the  huge  key 
grated  in  the  lock,  and  Sergeant  Warrock,  step* 
ping  forward,  announced  his  master.  Magdalen 
rose  to  her  feet,  fully  aware  that  composure,  for* 
titudoj  and  self-possession  were  strongly  de« 
manded  from  her  at  this  Juncture :  and  Sir  Marm&S' 
duke  approached,  with  that  air  of  high-bred  ease 
and  courtesy  which  he  oould  assume  at  will, 
and  which  sat  so  well  upon  him.  If  there  was 
surprise  on  either  side,  it  was  certainly  not  of  a 
repulsive  nature.  Instead  of  the  ferocious  and 
sinister  physiognomy  which  the  fancy  of  the 
maiden  had  assigned  to  this  profligate,  mali^ 
nant,  and  cruel  oppressor,  she  beheld  a  gentle- 
man of  lofty  deportment,  whose  expression  of 
countenance,  if  bold  and  haughty,  was  not  ruffi- 
anly ;  while,  in  the  '  Whig  wench,'  aa  he  had 
unceremoniously  termed  her.  Sir  Marmaduke  saw 
a  graceful  and  modest  young  woman,  who  re- 
turned his  courtesy  in  silence,  but  without  any 
sign  of  weak  alarm  or  awkward  embarrassment. 
There  might  be  traces  on  her  cheeks  of  the  floods 
of  tears  which  she  had  shed  within  the  last  twenty 
hours,  and  deep,  though  sudden  sorrow  had 
already  changed  her  young  bloom  to  pallor  ;  yet 
the  sensibilities  and  varied  mental  expression 
of  her  pale  and  eloquent  features  might,  even 
as  matter  of  taste,  have,  to  some  spectaters^ 
seemed  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  this 
lilies  and  roses  of  brilliant,  dimpling  youth. 

Sergeant  Warrock,  who,  for  many  reasons,  was 
a  deeply-interested  spectator,  could  only  infer 
the  impression  which  the  daughter  of  the  Covers 
ant  hed  made,  from  the  softened  and  respectful 
tones  in  which  his  master  requested  her  to  bh 
seated,  while  he  stood  with  a  deferential,  courties- 
like  bend  of  his  stately  figure,  aa  if  waiting  her 
pleasure  to  follow  her  example.    . 

^  This  attitude  best  becomes  a  prisoner  in  pre^ 
MQco  of  her  gader/  said  ^agd[ale9«    '  JBxvuai 
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me.  Sir  Marmadttke  'Winram;  but  I  desire  to 
stand  daring  our  brief  interview.' 

'  Why  so  harsh  a  naine>  Miss  Leslie/  returned 
Sir  Marmaduke^  smiling.  '  for  one  who  sincerely 
regrets  this  evil  accident^  and  entertains  the 
strongest  desire  to  make  your  temporary  deten- 
tion as  lightly  felt  as  possible  ?  Give  me  yonr 
parole  of  honour,  madam,'  he  added,  gaily,  'and 
permit  me  to  lead  you  to  the  best  and  freest 
apartment  in  my  dwelling.  The  seeming  severity 
of  last  night — and  my  fellows  durst  not  have 
•hewn  an  atom  of  disrespect  to  a  young  lady,  for 
whom  and  her  family  I  entertain  so  much  esteem 
»— will  be  all  properly  explained  in  the  apart- 
ments below. — Warrock,  withdraw ;  but  be  within 
caU.' 

'Stay,  I  pray  you!'  cried  Magdalen— 'do  not 
leave  us.  By  this  man,  acting  upon  an  authority 
of  which  I  am  still  ignorant,  I  was  forced,  with 
violence,  from  the  threshold  of  my  kinswoman ; 
dragged  ignominiously  through  the  country; 
and,  for  no  cause  assigned,  I  am  now  unlawfully 
detained  a  prisoner.  For  these  acts,  he  pleads  the 
authority  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram.' 

'  To  arrest  all  persons  unlawfully  attending 
conventicles,  my  troopers  have,  I  own,  a  roving 
commission.  How  was  I  to  surmise  that  Miss 
Leslie  might  be  found  in  such  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  circumstances  ?  Pray  be  seated,  ma- 
dam, until  we  reason  out  this  matter.  You  will 
find  me  disposed  to  take  the  most  favourable 
view  possible  of  your  awkward  case.' 

'  If  I  may  expect  any  favour  or  courtesy  at 
your  hands.  Sir  Marmaduke,  I  pray  you  let  me 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  my  friends. 
My  father's  dwelling  of  Redheugh  cannot  be 
far  off,  and  I  left  him  in  evil  condition :  suffer  me 
to  go  to  him.  You  shake  your  head.  If,  then, 
I  am  really  considered  the  true  prisoner  of  the 
King,'  she  added,  in  a  bolder  tone,  '  let  me  be 
at  once  transferred  to  fitting  custody,  in  any 
tolbooth  of  the  land,  and  not  immured,  in  this 
lonely  and  unseemly  way,  in  the  private  dwelling 
of  a  gentleman  who,  if  I  may  be  bold  to  say  it, 
is  of  no  good  repute  as  the  guardian  of  young 
women  of  honour.' 

The  profligate  Cavalier  smiled  merrily,  as  if 
the  maiden's  last  plea  had  been  a  compliment ; 
and  answered,  jeeringly-— 

'  I  must  ever  lament  that  circumstances  have 
girep  Miss  Leslie  so  unfavourable  an  impres- 
sion of  the  knight  of  Randolph's  Tower,  and 
his  hospitalities  to  ladies.  To  be  serious,  madam, 
I  charge  myself  with  your  safe  custody;  but 
X  cannot  so  far  outrage  every-  rule  of  gentle- 
manly feeling  as  to  transfer  one  so  young,  fair, 
and  gentle-bom  to  the  filthy  holes  of  our  burgh 
jails,  though  these  may  be  good  enough  for  the 
common  run  of  the  canting  crew.' 

'  Ohf  rather  consign  me  to  the  blackest  hole  in 
Scotland,  than  keep  me  longer  here !'  cried 
.Magdalen.  '  Let  me  share  your  dungeon  with 
my  fellow-«aptives,  but  keep  me  not  here !' 

'  I  admire  the  delicacy  of  your  sentiments, 
JMiss  Leslie,  even  when  they  display  your  strong 
prejudice  against  myself*    Your  spirit  and  fine 


sense  of  honour  are  not  lost  on  me.  They  pUee 
you  higher  in  my  esteem  than  even  those  emi. 
nent  personal  charms  which  have  been  the 
burthen  of  fame  in  Edinbui^h  circles,  bat  to 
which  fame  has  done  imperfect  justice.' 

Magdalen  did  not  suppress  the  slight  carl  of 
her  lip  which  spoke  her  sense  of  these  compli- 
ments; nor  was  her  impatient  contenpt  mis- 
understood. 

'  You  are  right.  Miss  Leslie,'  he  said :'  it  will 
best  serve  us  to  come  to  immediate  explanft- 
tion.  The  terms  are  easy  and  honourable  apoo 
which  you  may  dictate  to  me,  and  give  me  the 
felicity  of  converting,  by  one  gracious  word  from 
those  beautiful  lips,  the  captive  into  the  mis- 
tress of  this  unworthy  mansion. — ^Withdnw, 
Warrock.' 

'  Nay,  again  I  entreat  yonr  stay,'  cried  Mig- 
dalen.  '  I  can  hold  no  private  communing  with 
Sir  Marmaduke  Winram,  who  might  have  spared 
an  unfriended  woman  the  mockery  of  his  ad- 
dress.' 

Warrock  obeyed  his  master's  haughty  eye, 
and  withdrew  ;  while  the  latter  exclaimed  :*- 

'  By  my  good  fsith,  I  am  serious,  madam,  and 
you  shall  own  it.'  And  with  gentle  violeace, 
but  still  with  violence,  he  led  her  to  s  feat 
Her  indignation  was  now  effectually  roused. 

'  Few  words  may  suffice  between  us.  Sir  Mir- 
maduke,'  she  said,  with  firmness.  '  Relesse  me  st 
once  from  this  unworthy  thraldom,  or  1  demand 
to  be  transferred  to  the  nearest  public  jail.  I 
am  prepared  for  anything  rather  than  remun 
another  hour  in  this  fearful  place.'  As  her 
eyes  glanced  round,  they  fixed  upon  the  corner 
of  the  indented  cupboard,  and  an  involuntary 
shudder  passed  over  her  frame. 

'  You  have  not  yet  condescended  to  listen  to  my 
proposal.  Miss  Leslie.  It  is  such,  I  flatter  myself, 
as  merits  your  consideration.  It  is,  moreover, 
fraught  with  advantage  to  those  with  whom  you 
are  most  nearly  connected.  I  will  not  expatiate 
upon  the  perils  of  your  present  situation,  or  the 
dangers  which  menace  your  relatives.  1  am  not 
without  influence  iti  the  state.  It  shall  be  mv 
pride  and  pleasure  to  obviate  whatever  on- 
pleasant  consequences  may  arise  from  your  late 
rashness,  which  I  am  willing  to  impute  solely  to 
a  misguided  education,  and  the  example  of  yoor 
family,  who,  with  their  religion,  have  renoaneed 
loyalty  to  their  prince  and  obedience  to  the  laws.' 

'  My  parents  have  neither  renounced  religion 
nor  loyalty— --pardon  the  presumption,  sir— bat 
I  will  not  hear  them  maligned,  and  keep  silence. 
My  family  are  true  Protestants,  of  the  Reformed 
Prebyterian  Kirk ;  who,  not  alone  for  wrath,  bat 
conscience's  sake,  follow  peace  with  all  men,  sad 
submit,  in  every  lawful  command,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  and  the  Estates  of  Parliament- 
resisting  only  when  such  mandates  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  King  of  kings. — ^Alas! 
that  their  defence  should  fidl  to  one  so  feeble 
and  simple  as  myself!' 

Tears  now  first  sprung  to  the  eyes  of  Mag^- 
dalen,  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  her  own  help^ 
lessness. 
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<  Nay,  bf  my  faitb,  my  fur  Puritan,  you  have 
fniotified  uader  the  braying  of  the  preachers. 
Yoa  are  moving  and  eloquent,  and  that  brings 
ae  to  the  true  chapter.  1  must  have  you.  Miss 
I^etlie,  take  my  case  in  hand.  I  loi^  hugely, 
metbinks,  to  be  converted ;  gospel  light  never 
iMsmed  with  softer  lustre  from  Anna  Boleyn's 
oysi  than  from  the  lovely  orbs  on  which  I  gaze.' 

Magdalen  started  toher  feet,  her  glance  rebuk- 
isg  the  bold,  passionate  gave  of  her  new  admirer. 

'  You  abuse  the  advantage  which  fortune  has 
giTfin  yon.  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram,  in  directing 
neh  light  speech  to  an  unhappy  woman,  who 
btt  00  power  of  gainsaying  you.  If  my  request 
ii  not  to  be  granted,  do  me  the  courtesy  to  leave 
me  to  my  own  sad  thoughts.' 

'  What  has  sadness  to  do  with  the  thoughts  of 
Miss  Leslie — ^formed  aa  you  are  to  be  the  life 
ttd  grace  of  eoeiety— the  ornament  of  courts, 
vhtther  it  should  be  my  pride  to  transplant  you  ?' 

'  Stay,  stay.  Sir  Marmaduke ! — is  this  the 
boasted  gallantry  and  generosity  of  Cavaliers  ?' 

'  Foigive  me.  Mine  ifeslie'— *and  the  proud  and 
nomfnl  man  almost  knelt — *  this  is  no  time 
for  trifling.  Upun  my  sacred  honour,  I  never 
vai  more  in  earnest  in  my  whole  life  than  at 
thia  moment.  In  proof  of  it,  I  came  with  the 
ifitention  of  solieitiog  your  favourable  regard 
in  the  suit  of  my  son-*of  tendering  you  free* 
dom  and  indemnity  through  an  alliance  with  my 
hoQse.  It  is  but  the  natural  influence  of  charms 
liice  those  which  I  now  behold,  if  I  prefer  a 
a  dearer  claim.  Let  not  your  delicacy  be 
vsonded  by  the  abruptness  of  the  declaration,  if 
I  confess  that  I  now  aspire  to  this  fair  hand  as 
the  erown  of  my  individual  felicity/ 

Magdalen  withdrew  the  hand  eo  boldly  seized 
M  if  a  serpent  had  stung  it,  and  drew  back- 
ward, eyeing  her  suitor  for  a  moment  with 
hsoghty  surprise,  while  he  advanced,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  press  his  claim  with  a  mixture  of  the 
wmpIimeDtary  high-flown  jargon  of  Courts,  and 
the  plain  earnestness  which  demonstrated  a 
feaolate  purpose  of  carrying  the  point  he  had 
ooBdeseeaded  to  start ;  for  this  violent  man  was 
^(  that  resolute  genius  that  never  submits  to  the 
thwarting  of  the  will^  whether  for  right  or  wrong, 
S^  or  evil.  What  he  did  he  would  uphold— 
^t  he  began  lie  would  go  through  with. 

'  If  I  have  need  leaa  ceremony  than  is  befit- 

^9  the  occasion  mnst  plead  my  pardon ;  as 

tbere  is  slender  time  for  its  observance  between 

u.    Your  generosity.  Miss  Leslie,  must  take 

^^Mttplo  of  my  frankness.     Within  a  few  days 

1  must  go  to  Edinburgh*    Let  me  hope  to  make 

t^  peace  of  my  fair   prisoner,    and    obtain 

UBoeaty  for  her  friends,  by  being  enabled  to 

freient  her  as  the  bride  of  a  man  who,  at  need, 

<;«i  be  as  formidable  to  hia  friends  as  to  his  one- 
Qiea; 

Magdalen  was,  for  ja  moment,  overwhelmed  by 
tlie  esol  and  determined  air  with  which  this 
^  Mid.  Sir  Biarmaduke  had  changed  his  tone 
i^m  that  of  the  suitor  to  the  dictator.  But, 
^^  ebe  reepllected  that  the  man  who  stood 
wP^  btr  in  iJbff  j^enitode  of  unkwfttl  power^ 


was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstance 
of  her  betrothal,  which  was  indeed  patent  to  all 
the  gentry  of  midland  Scotland^  his  insolent  pro- 
posal carried  insult  which  would  have  roused- 
one  leas  firm  and  spirited.  In  a  tone  of  mock 
humility,  and  perh^s  with  a  rash  touch  of 
woman's  waywardness,  she  replied—* 

*  The  Whigamuir's  daughter  ought  doubt- 
less to  be  overcome  with  gratitude  for  the 
honour  proffered  her ;  though  she  is  still  at  a 
loss  to  giiess  whether,  as  a  spoil  of  war,,  she  ia 
decreed  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram  or  his  hope- 
ful son.  Were  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the 
Whig  gentry  worthy  discussion  by  the  Cavalieni, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Winram  might  by  chance  have 
learnt  that  the  humble  maiden  he  so  far  forgeta* 
himself  as  to  distress  with  his  insulting  suit»  ia 
the  affianced  bride  of  his  neighbour  proprietor, 
Mr  James  Rutherfurd,  the  younger  of  Redheugh, 
the  obscurity  of  whose  family — ^though  it  is  not 
of  yesterday — ^must  be  greater  than  had  been 
suspected,  since  his  intended  marriage  is  so  pro- 
found a  secret.' 

.  Sir  Marmaduke  knitted  his  brows,  while  hia 
eyes  glowed  with  lurid  fire;  but  the  maiden 
quailed  not,  though  she  changed  her  tone  of 
sarcasm  and  irony  to  earnestness. 

*  With  the  knowledge  of  my  peculiar  condition, 
which  you  cannot  fail  to  possess,  sir,  to  me, 
your  proposal,  whether  for  your  son  or  yourself, 
is  either  cruel  mockery  or  wanton  insult ;  both 
equally  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour,  especialljr 
when  offered  to  an  unhappy  woman,  who  has  no 
means  of  escaping  unprovoked  outrage.' 

'  By  Heavens  I  madam,  you  trifle  with  me>' 
bellowed  the  Cavalier,  whose  courtesy  was  but 
lip» service.  '  For  what  do  you  hold  me,  that  I 
would  regard  the  beggarly  connexion  into  which 
you  have  been  trepanned,  formed  too  with  a  vile 
traitor,  whose  head  is  the  forfeit  of  bis  crimes, 
and  who  shall  not,  by  G — !'  and  he  struck  hia 
hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  '  much  longer  cross- 
either  your  path  or  mine.' 

It  is  not  in  woman's  nature  not  to  have  felt 
some  degree  of  trepidation  at  being  exposed  to 
violence  flowing  from  a  cause  so  interesting  to  * 
her  feelings.  Alarmed  for  her  lover,  Magdalen 
gazed  as  if  her  eyes  would  have  read  the  inmost 
heart  of  her  persecutor.  Twenty  eager  ques- 
tions hovered  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue;  but 
prudence  and  pride  held  her  in  check,  and  she 
dreaded  to  betray  by  her  looks  that  she  was- 
aware  of  James  Rutherfurd  having  reached  Scot- 
land. 

'  *  You  best  know  whither  your  menaces  point,' 
she  said,  after  a  mutual  reflective  pause — *  the^ 
extent  of  your  power  I  am  aware  of,  though>. 
thank  Heaven!  it  is  that  which  endureth  but  a 
moment;  from  your  mercy  I  expect  nothing-r-aak 
nothing ;  and,  though  discourse  is  lost  between 
i|8i  I  will  avow  to  your  face.  Sir  Marmaduke,  once 
and  for  ever,  that  the  solemn  engagement  whick- 
it  pleases  you  to  deride  was  deliberately  entered, 
upon,  and  ia  ratified  by  my  whole  heart  and  soul, 
as  the  dearest  hope  of  my  life ;  and  will  be  up* 
^eld  by  every  faculty  of  my  mind,  while  it  shall 
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pldftM  God  to  sustain  my  judgment  under  your 
uamtinly  oppression.' 

•  Magdalen  turned  away  to  struggle  with  her 
rebellious  tears ;  while  Sir  Marmaduke,  by 
fl^rong  constraint,  subdued  the  outward  violent 
eiippeesion  of  his  boiling  wrath,  and  said,  in  a 
k>w,  sullen  voice— 

*^*  Vou  will  think  better  of  it,  madam,  ere  I  see 
you  again — the  curate  of  Earlsquhair  will  wait 
upon  you,  and  make  matters  plainer  to  your 
excellent  understanding  than  I  can  do.'  And  he 
went  off,  locking  and  bolting  the  doors  outside, 
afnd  consigning  the  afflicted  young  gentlewoman 
te  sorrowful  rumination. 

'  The  presence  of  her  adversary  had  acted  as  a 
burning  stimulant  to  Magdalen's  spirits,  which 
ebbed  low  enough  when  that  was  withdrawn. 
So  she  sat  her  down  on  the  couch  and  wept 
bitterly;  but,  as  she  wept  she  prayed;  and,  where 
Faith  is  present^  Hope  cannot  be  far  off;  and 
where  His  presence  is  vouchsafed,  Peace  cannot 
be  fkr  to  seek.  It  was  with  Magdalen  Leslie 
in  that  strong  prison  ;  and,  securing  the  doors  as 
'v^ell  as  she  could,  she  fell  asleep,  like  a  new- 
dropt  lamb  at  the  bosom  of  its  dam. 

On  the  same  night  the  careful  landlady  of  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  having  looked  well  to  her  house- 
hold, and  fastened  in  the  doors,  the  landlord 
and  his  gueste,  among  whom  was  Simon  Sloan, 
prepared  to  join  in  worship,  as  was  then  the 
beseeming  practice  of  all  serious  victuallers  and 
folks  in  a  public  line,  with  the  stranger  within 
their  gates.  The  rites  of  dotaestio  worship, 
which  some  consider  the  most  solemn  of  all 
modes  of  social  devotion,  were  not  ended,  when 
the  thick  trampling  of  horse-hoofs  was  heard, 
which  set  the  hostler  body  and  the  servant 
queans  a-fidgeting,  as,  I  have  often  remarked. 
Very  little  will  do  in  time  of  prayers ;  and  pre- 
sently came  the  thumps  of  a  riding,  whip,  smiting 
the  door ;  and  the  hoarse,  peremptory  voice  of 
Sergeant  Warrock  interrupted  the  psalm,  as 
he  and  some  of  his  cut-throat  comrades  swore 
they  would  lay  the  door  on  its  back,  and  quell 
the  conventicle,  if  it  were  not  opened  forthwith. 
These  were  alarming  words  at  that  era ;  and  the 
landlady  maybe  whipped  away  the  Bible  and  the 
Psalm-books  as  fast  as  was  seemly,  while  the 
troopers  came  jingling  ben  to  the  kitchen,  swear- 
ing and  roaring  for  drink. 

'  My  blackguards  have  no  time  to  dally,'  said 
Warrock ;  *  they  are  escorting  the  crop-eared 
lads  we  ran  down  yesterday  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  will  be  taken  care  of.' 

*  Win  near  to  the  lire,  noble  Sergeant,'  said 
l^mott  Sloan,  rising  hastily,  and  with  officious 
observance,  as  the  man  of  war  strode  in,  looking 
US  if  his  feather  would  brush  the  rigging  of  the 
house.  *  Have  ye  with  you  the  leddy  and  the 
minister  ?' 

*  The  precious  Master  Kidd  is  tied  a-eock- 
horse  outby  there ;  and,  landlady,  I  must  have 
your  pacing  nag.  It  is  wanted  on  his  Majesty's 
Service,  to  fetch  up  Mess  John  Otter,  the  curate 
^f  Earlsquhair,  to  whom  Sir  Marmaduke  has  en- 
i)ru8ted  the  speedy  conversion  of  Mistress  Mag- 


daleil  Leslie,  together  with  the  lands  of  Lm- 
dores  and  Lochkeltie,  and  all  parts  and  pendi^ 
cles  thereunto  belonging/ 

Simon  Sloan  often  told  h»w  his  heart  lespcd 
to  his  mouth  at  this  black  news,  and  soak  seats. 
He  was  taken  aback,  thrown  down,  and  totally 
discomfited ;  tnattere  were  pressed  on  by  fate 
far  too  precipitately  for  his  rectifying;  hegare 
the  lady  up  for  lost,  and  oould  scarcely  coaesal 
his  agitation  under  m  forced  laugh,  whils  ha 
said~ 

'  Ay,  ay,  convert  her  from  Kirk  endCovsAanter 
to  King  and  Cavalier,  nae  doubt— free  Whijp 
damsel  into  Tory  dame/ 

*  Somewhere  thereabouts/  said  Warrock. 

'  Right — very  right ;  and  there  wiU  be  brava 
needed,'  returned '  Simon*  '  I  ttet^  had  a  Urt- 
lier  assortment  of  lawns,  cambrics,  grogrami, 
paduasoys,  pearlins  of  Valenehines,  Uresdes 
ruffles,  and  Barcelona  neck-napkins.' 

<  Let  us  have  a  visy  of  some  of  these  laat/ 
said  Warrock.  And  Sikker  Simmie,  ill  ai  ha 
liked  the  rough  customer,  durst  not  refuse  hit 
change.  A  half-doaen  napkins  were  thruat  iota 
Warrock's  pocket,  who  spake  not  -a  word  of 
either  prioe  or  payment ;  but  he  graciously  did 
say— - 

'  I  dare  to  say  you  may  drive  a  brisk  trafflc  at 
the  Tower  to-morrow,  if  you  bear  a  consdenoa. 
But  stir  your  stumps,  good  folks^^my  fellova 
must  have  refreshment.  Carry  them  oat  ale 
till  they  cry.  Hold ! — ^'tis  on  the  King's  ssrrice, 
d— —  mel' 

^  And  the  Whigs  would  not  be  the  worse  of 
weeting  their  whistles  either — that  is,  if  they 
have  siller  to  pay  for't,'  ^d  Simon;  'tbough 
I  care  not,  for  the  good  of  the  hovse,  to  be- 
stow a  Btoup  of  sma'  ale  on  them  myseL  We 
in  the  traffloking  line  should  keep  on  the  square 
with  all  eides. ,  We  kenna^  Sergeant,  what  itf 
Malignants  may  need  yet,  if  the  Kirk  come  op 
and  the  King  gang  down.' 

The  Sergeant,  who  had  some  eympatby  ^ 
ale-drinkers,  though  no  toleretion  for  Whigi^ 
made  no  opposition  to  this  benevolettce;  and 
Simon  accordingly  stood  paymaster  for  tfte  eopn 
otts  draughts  of  which  the  prisoners  refused  to 
partake  as  h«s  gift. 

'  Deil  be  in  their  sour,  unsocial  pride !'  i|S0th 
Simon,  returning  in  haste  with  the  unteuohfed 
liquor,  which  he  toi^  the  fireedonr  to  place  be- 
side the  Sergeant's  tassof  brandy« 

The  trumpet  sounded  to  muster — the  troopei* 
set  forward  with  their  ehargei  as  it  was  deemod 
safest  to  pass  through  the  villagee  under  nighty 
rather  than  exasperate  the  discontented  people 
with  the  spectacle  of  their  fellow-eubjeots  Is 
bonds,  and  too  probably  going' to  death.  As  the 
packman's  ale,  handsomely  qualified  with  brmdfi 
flowed  down  the  Sei^eant's  obstreperous  throat* 
his  discretion  ebbed  apace.  The  ttiaa  «iss  vain 
of  the  wicked  trust  placed  in  him^  and  of  hie 
power  in  his  master's  household ;  and-  Simos, 
being  a  wily  body,  with  his  own  ends  to  serre, 
plied  him  well  with  flattery  and  drink;  aadbe 
swaUowed  both  greedily*    it  was  aet  ill  i»^ 
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tHati  nottritbstanding  hii  vaunting^  Warirock 

WM>  at  bottom,  diMatiaiiod  with  the  Knight  or 

vith  th0  rewarde  of  hia  aervioo ;  and  anxiously 
lid  Simon  lie  in  wait  for  a  teaaon  to  insinuate 
that  honesty  might,  for  once,  better  suit  his  self* 
leelEing  purposed  than  villany. 

;  *  Hark  ye,  Simon !'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  drunken 
eonfidenee.  'There's  thA  devil  to  pay  at  the 
Tower,  and  no  pitch  hot.  The  Master  fancies 
the  Knight  means  him  a  souple  trick — he  is 
ittUcy.  Madame  Nan — ^the  proud  callet,  whom 
hifl  mightiness  decerns  to  a  certain  bold  fellow, 
that  deserved  an  -  honest  lass,  and  a  tocher  with 
her,  too — is  also  on  her  high  horse,  and  off  at  a 
gallop,  because  Sir  Marmaduke  is  guessed  to 
mean  Lochkeltie's  daughter  for  his  own  private 
picking,  when  we  have  wheezed  up  this  snivel- 
liflg  subject^  Master  Otter,  to  whillie-wha  the 
wenoh,and  mumble  the  marriage  mass  over  them. 
This  is  what  Madam  is  like  ill  to  bear ;  but 
Nan  must  conform,  like  her  betters.  Winram 
tolerates  no  recusants  about  him.' 

'  But  is  not  Miss  Leslie  troth-plighted  to 
young  Redheugh,  which  is  like  the  first  loop 
thrown  on  the  knot  that  is  aye  easy  to  tie,  but 
kittle  to  loose  ?  Sir  Marmaduke  would  surely 
aerer  marry  another  gentleman's  wife  ?' 

'And  wherefore  not,  pray?  His  blade  has 
slicked  harder  knots  ere  now ;  and  I  know  who 
will  back  him — that  is,  if  he  make  it  worth  my 
while/ 

He  had  not  well  spoken,  when  a  second  mes- 
Nnger  arrived  in  hot  haste,  to  recall  Warrock, 
and  take  his  duty  to  Earlsquhair.  An  express 
had  arrived  from  Thirlstane  Castle  ;  another 
ffwa  the  magistrates  of  Dunbar  ;  scouts  had 
Mme  in — something  was  in  the  wind  more  than 
ordinary,  and  every  voice  demanded  Sergeant 
Warroek,  who,  drunk  as  he  was,  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  orders.  To  the  messenger — a  sort  of 
hntler,  whose  functions  the  Sergeant  usurped^ 
the  agitated  Simon  proffered  the  residue  of  the 
liquor;  and,  as  nothing  was  then  to  be  done 
▼iththe  great  without  gold,  nor  with  the  common 
sort  without  drink,  any  more  than  now,  he  called 
for  yet  another  stoup. 

'  Ns,  aa — nothing  can  be  done  up  yonder  at 
the  Tower,  without  our  rioht-hand  man,'  said 
the  new-arrived,  sarcastically.  •  Where  is 
Warroek?'  cries  the  Knight  for  everything 
wanted — *  Send  me  Warroek,'  says  the  Master, 
vhen  he  wants  to  smuggle  a  flask  of  brandy- 
*ine  from  the  cellar,  out  of  the  kennin  of  his 
^ther.  And,  as  for  Madam  Nan,  she's  to  get 
fcim  a'thegither — ^Joy  go  wi'  the  bargain  they'll 
^ve  of  each  other ;  for  she  ia  ae  limb  of  Satan, 
nd  he  is  anither.  What  think  ye.  Master 
Kraon,  of  the  Prelatic  harlot  swallowing  poison- 
dnughts  this  afternoon,  in  her  passion,  be* 
^ttse  Sir  Marmaduke  trimmed  his  beard,  and 
laed  np  to  the  Craw's  Neat,  to  court  Redheugh's 
•tep-dochter — and  is  like  to  marry  her ;  for, 
though  she  be  a  Whig,  she's  a  bonny  lass,  and 
^e  biggest  heiress  in  a'  Fife  or  the  Merse.  My 
service  to  ye  again.  Master  Simon.  This  house 
^«ep«up  iW  kitUi  duuraeter  for  pUk  6*  aurat/ 
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'  Naethittg  to  the  double  ale  o'  the  Tower/ 
whined  the  packman,  his  thoughts  waaderiog 
and  drifting. 

*  Ours  good  ale !  We'll  need  to  get  the 
holms  of  Lochkehie  and  the  riggs  of  Bm6^ 
heughy  to  bear  the  barley  first.  •  We're  a  ruined 
family.  Master  Simon,  unless  we  get  this  gentle* 
woman  to  set  us  right — which  never  was  so  likely 
as  now.  There's  auld  Redheugh  i'  the  dead* 
thraws.  Word  came  down  the  water  he  was 
gone ;  but  he  cannot  put  owre  this  night.  Lady 
Edgelaw  rode  down  to  the  Peel- house  this  even- 
ing— sent  for  express.  Weel,  he  was  a  kind 
landlord  and  a  good  country  gentleman;  and 
the  young  Laird — it  need  be  nae  secret  with  me 
— for  I  found  it  out  myself,  and  no  thanks  either 
to  Sir  Marmaduke  or  Warroek — is  landed  from 
Holland,  about  some  trade  of  the  rebel  exiles, 
and  is  lurking  about  the  country-side,  in  guise  of 
a  packman.  Oh,  hey !  Ye  are  loupin  mad  at 
that,  Simon;  but  sit  ye  still,  man.'  And  he 
thrust  him  down  on  the  settle.  '  It's  little  he  ie 
like  to  take  of  your  custom  owre  your  head* 
There  is  a  watch  set  at  the  Red  Ford,  below  the 
Peel-house,  and  at  Randolph's  Pass,  and  scouts 
out  everywhere,  and  three  hundred  merks  on  his 
head — so  he  behoves  to  be  catched  ;  as  it  is 
almost  certain  he  will  try  all  risks  to  get  his 
father's  blessing,  and  close  his  eyne.' 

'An'  mine  will  close  o' themselves,'  said  the 
packman,  making  a  fashion  to  yawn ;  *  so  I  mtust 
to  my  pease-straw  i'  the  barn.  Many  a  weary 
fit,  1  trow,  a  poor  body  like  me,  in  the  mer^ 
chandixing  line,  maun  travel  to  draw  a  penny* 
But  I'll  be  your  way  in  the  morning. — Bridals 
are  aye  cannier  than  burials  for  packman  billies.* 

So  saying,  Simon  retired ;  but,  when  the  confi- 
dential myrmidon  of  the  'Tower,  in  a  half-hour 
afterwards,  proposed  setting  off  for  Earlsquhair  by 
the  light  of  a  late  risingmoon,  the  pacing  nag  which 
had  been  waiting,  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  had 
disappeared.  Search  was  fruitless ;  and  the  land* 
lady,  who  had  sat  up  to  see  her  house  clear  and 
her  doors  locked  up  a  second  time,  made  light  of 
the  accident,  saying  that,  for  companionship, 
the  beast  would  have  followed  its  stable-fellows^ 
pressed  into  the  King's  service  for  the  prisoners, 
and  now  far  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  The 
sagacious  woman  suspected  something  in  the 
wind,  and  that  Simon  had  a  finger  in  the  pie ; 
but  kept  herself  to  herself,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  vernacular.  And  never,  1  wot,  had 
the  pacing  nag  on  which  our  dame's  great  good- 
dame  wont  to  amble  to  kirk,  market,  burial,  and 
bridal,  (for  the  Cleikum  folk  had  gentle  blood  in 
their  veins,  both  by  father's  side  and  mother's 
side,)  been  put  to  its  mettle  as  that  night  be* 
tween  this  dwelling  and  the  Red  Ford,  now 
reckoned  five  statute  miles,  which  Simon,  who 
was  a  brisk  eel  of  a  subject,  long  threeped  he 
trotted  within  the  half-hour.  However  that 
might  be,  there  was  neither  watch  nor  ward  set, 
which  both  the  strong  drink  in  Warrock's  head 
(who,  as  is  spoken  metaphorically,  was  half-seas« 
over)  and  the  commotion  in  which  he  found  tbt 
houiehold^  delayed;,  udd  the  young. gentiettan 
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Mrfaoie  hlood  waa  ihirated'for,  as  his  living  pte-  ' 
sence  was  a  stumblingblock  in  the  iniquitous 
path  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram^  had  put  all  to 
the  venture^  to  receive  the  blessing  of  his  dying 
parent.  It  pleased  Grod  to  restore  the  aged 
man's  judgment,  which  had  wandered  in  his 
grievous  sickness,  before  his  spirit  departed  to 
the  reward  of  the  just;  and  he  knew  his  son, 
who  was  kneeling  in  sorrow  by  the  bedside,  as 
Simon  Sloan  beheld,  when  he  reverently  slipped 
into  the  chamber  of  death. 
•  *  Bless  thee,  my  son!'  said  the  dying  saint; 
'  I  receive  thy  return  as  a  token  of  good.  But 
where  is  my  Magdalen,  my  twin-blessing,  whose 
smile  is  aye  the  bow  of  promise  in  my  blackened 
sky?' 

.  The  old  man  wandered  again,  and  recollection 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  a  time  like  the  wavering  of 
an  expiring  taper,  until  to  the  prayer  of  faith  it 
steadied,  and  he  sent  his  dying  farewell  to  his 
wife,  and  to  his  daughter  his  blessing  ten  times 
told.  He  was  supported  in  the  bed  by  his  sor- 
rowing sister;  and,  after  a  season  of  rest  and 
quiet,  he  left  it  in  the  charge  of  his  son  to  give 
way  to  wrath,  and  to  leave  vengeance  to  Him 
who  will  repay  it,  and  to  flee  this  land  of  blood, 
and  tyranny,  and  trampling  down — and  go  down 
unto  Egypt,  with  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to 
him,  and  tarry  abroad,  until  the  wicked  He- 
rods  had  ceased  from  the  land,  and  the  indigna- 
tion was  overpast. .  Ye  may  be  sure  this  was  not 
the  hour  in  which  James  Rutherfurd  could  say 
nay,  or  deny  any  request  so  made ;  but  Sin^on 
90uld  mark,  in  the  agonized  working  of  his  fea- 
tures, the  despairing  thoughts  that  were  rushing 
through  his  mind. 

.  '  Flee  this  dwelling,  my  dear  son,'  said  the  old 
man  ;  '  take  care  for  my  living  ones,  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  ;  though  I  hoped  ye  might 
have  laid  the  grey  head  in  the  grave  in  peace. 
And  fear  not  for  our  Magdalen :  it  is  borne  in 
on  my  mind  that  she  will  find  a  speedy  and  a 
great  deliverance.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  this  hope  comforts  and  stablishes  me ; 
and  blessed  be  His  name  there  are  glad  days 
poming  for  Scotland  !-*-Lo  I  the  day  breaks  and 
the  shadows  flee  away !  The  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion  raises  her  head  from  the  dust.  Ay,  a 
season  of  peace  is  dawning  for  the  persecuted 
household  of  faith;  and  every  free-born  Scot 
shall  yet  sit  under  his  vine  and  under  his  Ag^ 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid  !' 

The  last  breath,  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
prayer,  left  the  shattered  clayey  tenement  as 
the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  one  ;  and,  following 
his  father's  Injunctions,  young  Redheugh,  now 
laird  of  all,  and  yet  not  daring  to  shew  his  head 
on  his  own  land,  rushed  out  in  his  sorrow, 
followed  by  Simon  Sloan,  who  was,  in  a  small 
way,  the  last  faithful  friend  of  this  distressed 
family. 

'  Whither  go  ye,  sir  ?'  inquired  the  pack- 


.  •  '  Is  that  a  question  to  be  asked  ?'  returned  the 

yottog  man* 

i:  Afid  they  hM  oa  tht  open  road  leading  ip* 


wards  Randolph's  To*6r,  though  yeung  Pte<l. 
heugh  was  at.  last  persuaded  to  take  needful 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  by  being  reminded 
of  Magdalen's  condition,  and  how  neoesasrj  his 
personal  liberty  was  if  her  enlargement  wsa  to  be 
effected.  They  held  on  by  by-paths  on  the  side 
pf  the  stream  opposite  to  Randolph's  Tower— 
for,  with  every  holm,  and  cleugh,  and  bash,  sad 
brake  here,  young  Rujbherfurd  was  familiar  from 
the  days  when  he  had  been  a  gatherer  of  hazel 
nuts  and  a  fisher  of  minnows — until  they  .stood 
on  the  rocks  over  against  its  gloomy  strengtb, 
now  frowning  in  the  moonlight. 

'  I  could  dash  myself  against  these  rockV 
exclaimed  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  *  when  I 
think  ^f  the  prisoner  within  these  walls  and 
know  myself  powerless  to  give  her  help. — 1  'ill 
dully  no  longer.  .1  believe,  my  friend,  that  yoar 
counsels  are  honest ;  but  they  are  not  for  mj 
desperate  case.  I  will  to  Edinburgh — I  vill 
surrender  myself — ^I  will  wrest  the  release  of 
Miss  Leslie  from  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Counctl, 
or  perish !' 

'  A  bonny  turn  ye  would  do  her  V  replied 
Simon.  '  Get  her  guidman's  neck,  tliat  is  to  be, 
into  the  wuddie,  and  make  Sir  Marmaduke  sure 
of  her  1  Na,  na — we  have  a  better  plea  than 
that.  There's  a  good  hope  Miss  Leslie  has  got 
my  bit  scart  of  a  letter.  Even  if  Peter  Otter, 
the  vermin  Prelatic  creature,  who  was  a  Presbj- 
terian  minister  but  the  other  year,  and  would  be 
a  Papist  the  next,  to  keep  thfe  stipend-:— even  if 
be  should  be  willing  to  mumble  a  marriage,  the 
lady  has  but  to  say.  No — a  thing  all  womankind 
have  an  aptness  to  from  nature,  or  their  mothers, 
when  it  strikes  in  wi'  their  ain  humour.  But  it 
will  never  come  that  length;  even  if  Sergeant 
Warrock  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forget  bii 
keys  for  a  few  minutes,  if  he  found  twenty  broad 
pieces  in  his  pouch,  dropt  by  the  fairies.  Then, 
Madam  Nan  would  think  Miss  Leslie's  back  the 
best  view  of  her.  So  ye  must  not.  Laird,  gire 
way  to  Giant  Despair.  I  see  it's  vain  for  ye  to 
try  the  pack^ye're  found  out  there.  Did  1  not 
warn  you,  in  the  sma'  dealings  with  the  guid- 
wives  that  were  forced  on  ye,  aye  to  seek  a  good 
sikker  price,  to  prig  hard,  and  be  rather  scrinp 
than  lavish  of  your  measure,  if  ye  wished  to  piss 
for  one  of  our  ancient  fraternity?' 

'  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  forego,  for  one 
hour,  confronting  this  haughty  oppvessor,  and 
rescuing  Miss  Leslie  or  perishing  in  the  attempt) 
save  the  hope  which  arises  from  your  having 
already  been  able  to  establish  a  ^conunun^catipn 
with  her,  and  my  expectation  of  the  immediate 
interference  of  powerful  friends,  even  among  the 
Malignant  party  themselves/ 
.  It  was  finally  agreed  that,  instead  of  exposing 
himself  in  his  assumed  vocation,  the  young  gen- 
tleman should  lurk  in  the  woods  opposite  the 
Tower,  until  Simon  Sloan,  under  cover  of  hii 
pack  and  traffic^  should  again  venture,  like  thi 
dove  of  the  ark,  to  go  forth  and  spy  if  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  the  earth  raised  her  green,  i^ 
joicing  head. , 

'  The  activity  a^d  seal  whi^  J911  di>pl*7^  ^ 
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vuninf  off  tlie  l>ark>  and  yoar  personal  seryioes 
to  myselfj  leare  me  much  your  debtor/  said  Red- 
heugh ;  ^  but  the  redemption  of  Miss  Leslie  were 
worth  more  than  all  I  am  worth  in  this  worlds  or 
ever  shall  be.' 

"  Very  weel^  honourable  sir,  we  can  settle  that 
ihort  sccount  afterwards ;  let  us  see  the  work 
dooe  first.  If  I  could  but  see  you  and  the  young 
leddf  on  board  Andro  Baikie's  brig,  that  blithe 
fight  would  far  o'erpay  my  small  services.  But 
I  msiin  back  to  St  Ronan's,  and  hear  what  is 
afoot.  If  Winram  has  seen  through  the  flam^ 
tlMS  is  no  country  for  me.' 

The  hisries  of  St  Ronan's  thought  Sikker  Simon 
was nerer  to  awake  that  morning;  and,  at  long 
list,  the  mistress  went  to  the  barn  to  shake  him 
np  from  his  straw. 

'Ye  are  snoring  there,  Simon  Sloan,  and  the 
iuld  Laird  of  Redheugh's  dead-deal  sent  for  this 
morning — ^Mr  Peter  Otter  away  up  to  the  Tower, 
to  buckle  the  Knight  to  Miss  Leslie — and  our 
niig  riddemall  night  by  the  witches  or  the 
▼irricows !  But  ye'll  ken  naething  about  it  .>' 
And  the  shrewd  landlady  gave  Simon  a  pawkie 
look  that  said  much.  'Ye  may  trust  to  me, 
Simon  Sloan,  and  a'  the  folk  hereabout.  Think 
7«  our  hearts  are  made  of  whinstones  ?  I  came 
oat  to  the  bam  to  speak  privately  to  you.  What 
it  to  be  dune — ^for  flesh  and  blood  can  thole  nae 
Ittger  this  masterful  oppression?  The  guid, 
kind,  auld  laird's  grey  hairs  borne  down  to  the 
gnve  with  sorrow ;  and  a  price  set  on  the  stately 
head  of  James  Rutherford  I  The  cut-throat 
"llain,  Warrock,  made  tear  the  father's  scarce- 
^old  corpse  from  the  bed,  this  morning,  search- 
mg  for  the  son !  That  bonny,  sweet,  young 
thing.  Miss  Magdalen  Leslie,  led  like  a  lamb  to 
the  Blaoghter  I-^Nay,  never  lift  upyour  threaten- 
u^  finger  to  silence  me,  Simon ;  I  carena  who 
^eare  me,  since  it  has  come  to  this.  If  the  men 
of  St  Ronan's  can  thole  langer,  then  the  women 
cunot.  If  they  winna  use  their  swords,  we 
maun  try  our  distaffs.' 

^on  found  this  resisting  spirit  general 
tbroaghout  the  village.  Looms  stood  idle— • 
"flithy  fires  expired — the  shoemaker's .  hammer 
ud  the  carpenter's  plane  were  silent;  for  the 
death  of  Redheugh  and  the  peril  of  his  son  were 
i^erely  felt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  news 
of  the  forced  nuptials,  which  Winram  imagined 
^  own  profound  secret,  flew  like  wildfire,  and 
ndted  universal,  if  stifled  indignation.  But, 
though  there  was  the  low  growl  of  the  coming 
tempest,  our  canny  Scots  folks  are  never  rash  of 
their  hands— and,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well  so. 

Ung  before  Simon  Sloan  reached  Randolph's 
Tower,  the  worshipful  curate  had  been  <Ailled  to 
iiunister  spiritual  consolation  to  that  fair  and 
P«utent  stray  lamb  of  his  Prelatic  flock.  Madam 
Anne  Clive,  with  whom  death  was  dealing  hard, 
Jt  was  said  in  the  household ;  though  the  repro- 
k  '  ^^^'^K  remarked,  *  that  it  was  long  ere 
the  De'a  died  at  a  dike-side— and  there  would  be 
iBore  news  of  Nan  before  she  let  Sir  Marmaduke 
^  easy  off,  as  jtfst  to  slip  away  when  it  best  suited 
«an.'    lu  her  chamber  of  wapsaiky,  the  curate 
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'  had  often  taken  his  pleasure  at  the  cards  and  dice, 
and  in  dainty  refections,  and  dyed  his  lips  red 
in  the  blood  of  the  grape  ;  but  it  was  a  changed 
scene  that  morning.  Instead  of  the  wild  pa^ 
roxysms  of  the  former  day,  this  evil-conditioned^ 
betrayed,  and  miserable  woman  affec1;ed  great 
contrition,  and  sent  petition  after  petition,  bd- 
seeching  tJiat  Sir  Marmaduke  would,  for  the  last 
time,  see  and  forgive  her.  He  was  in  no  humour 
of  compliance,  and,  indeed,  violently  chafed  at  the 
escape  of  young  Rutherfurd.  He  upbraided  War- 
rock  with  treachery,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  the  dagger  he  usually  wore,  when  the  fellow 
replied  with  what  he  considered  insolence.  The 
friendship  of  the  wicked,  my  friends,  is  a  rope  of 
sand,  at  besL  Words  waxed  higher  and  ruder; 
and  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  his  frantic  rage>  struck 
at  the  man,  who,  in  defending  himself,  struck 
again,  threw  down  his  haughty  lord>  and  rushed 
from  the  room  like  an  incarnate  fiend. 

'  Where  was  the  Master  of  Winram  ?'  was  hia 
eager  question.  And  it  afterwards  was  con« 
eluded  that  he  had  meditated  the  violent  confine- 
ment of  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  the  betrayal  of  Misa 
Leslie  into  the  hands  of  the  son.  The  Master 
of  Winram  had  rode  off  alone,  at  daybreak,  to  a 
great  hunting-match  at  Borthwick,  which  would 
detain  him  for  a  week  ;  and,  what  was  more  won- 
derful to  the  household.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  put 
him  liberally  in  funds.  Warrock  had  probably 
formed  no  other  plan  when  he  was  summoned 
back  to  attend  his  master,  in  whom  low  cunning 
for  once  took  place  of  the  vindictive  rage  and 
thirst  of  revenge  which  belonged  to  bis  character* 
He  apologiased  for  his  violence,  and  declared  that 
Warrock  was  justified  in  defending  himself,  since 
he  had  so  far  forgotten  their  difference  of  place 
as  to  have  first  lifted  his  hand.  But  there  was  a 
vengeful  light  in  his  puckeied  eye,  a  swarthy 
streak  on  the  brow,  a  distension  and  contraction 
of  the  nostril,  which  betrayed  the  strife  of  in* 
ward  passions,  and  which  Warrock  read  aright, 
though  he  affected  to  receive  the  offered  apology 
with  much  gratitude  and  humility. 

'  And  your  prisoner,  Warrock,  my  good  fel- 
low— ^the  fnir  recusant  of  the  Tower — how 
fares  it  with  Miss  Leslie  this  morning?  She 
must  not  be  disturbed  with  news  of  the  old  man'a 
death,  nor  yet  with  tidings  of  the  cub,  until  we 
have  hunted  him  down.' 

'  Of  which  I  don't  despair,  if  your  Honour's 
but  patient.  For  the  Isdy,  she  carries  herself 
bravely ;  and.  if  she  looked  beautiful  yesterday, 
is  far  more  lovely  to.day.  When  I  walked  up 
deaf  Jenny  with  the  morning  meal  but  now,  we 
found  her  chanting  psalms  to  herself  like  a  lint- 
white/ 

<  Thanks,  Warrock,  for  attention  to  my  orders  1 
Poor  Nan,  they  tell  me,  is  dying;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  faithful  service  never  dies  with 
me.  Other  modes  may  be  found  to  reward 
you.' 

Warrock  bowed.    '  Simon  Sloan,  the  travelling 

merchant,  an'  please  you,  is  here,'  he  observed. 

'  He  begs  me  to  say  that  he  is  well  provided 

with,  such  commodities  as  may  befit  Miss  Leslie's 
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ohftfige  of  eonditlon,  knd  thst  he  iludl  b«  proad 
to  shew  Iho  parftpbarnels/ 

'  For  your  life,  no  l-^no  one  shell  oroes  that 
threshold.  But  you  mey  oarry  up  hie  whole 
etoek  of  trumpery  for  her  inipectioii.  Women 
are  all  fond  of  gandii  and  they  may  eerve  to 
divert  her  thoughts*' 

Simon,  who  afterwards  told  that  he  had  heen 
saying  his  neek*verse  all  the  while  he  sojourned 
in  this  hold  of  violence,  alFecied  great  relootanee 
to  part  with  his  goods  in  this  unusual  manner  | 
and  he  stipulated  firmly  that  they  should  not  he 
Ojcposed  to  the  risks  of  any  of  the  cuttiee  about 
the  plaoe>  who  would  think  little  of  wliipplng  out 
their  shears  and  snipping  off  a  suit  of  Mechlin 
pearlins — an  article  of  choioe  delicacy,  which  he 
recommended  to  Miss  Leslie,  and  of  which  he 
had  sold  the  other  half  last  week  at  Newark  to 
the  ladies  there. 

The  pedler's  commodities  renewed  Magdalen's 
hope  of  farther  intelligence.  They  were  eearched 
over  and  over,  until  Simon  became  so  clamorous 
for  the  restitution  of  his  pack  that  Sergeant  War* 
rock,  fancying  the  lady  ought  to  have  made  up 
her  mind  in  four  hours,  ventured  to  hint  as  much 
when  he  carried  up  her  dinner ;  and,  farther,  that 
j^oor  Simon  was  peculiarly  anxious  about  his  Flan'« 
ders  lace,  in  which  so  much  of  his  money  was 
embarked,  and  of  which  he  would  let  her  have  a 
great  bargain,  as  he  wished  to  send  to  Holland^ 
by  a  sure  friend  going  in  a  few  days,  for  fresli 
porchases  and  on  a  elean  new  score. 

Magdalen,  trying  to  extract  a  meaning  from 
this  enigma,  craved  farther  time  for  inspec* 
tion,  and  again  with  trembling  hands  undid 
the  lace  card.  How  welcome  was  Simon  Sloan's 
three  lines-^'  Be  of  cheer,  madam  I  Friends 
are  not  far  offk  If  driven  to  extremity,  crave  to 
he  publicly  married,  as  befits  your  rank  and  for* 
tone,  in  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  St  Ronan's.' 
Magdalen  was  musing  oh  this  intimation,  though 
resolved  not  to  act  upon  it  till  driven  to  ex« 
tremity  indeed — when  the  finery  and  fal-als  were 
again  called  for,  and  she  direeted  some  purohases 
to  be  made  in  her  name,  for  which  she  said 
'  she  knew  Master  Simon  would  give  her  credit 
until  better  times;'  while  Warrook  gallantly 
protested  all  was  at  his  master's  cost,  who, 
with  her  good  pleasure,  proposed  to  inquire  for 
her  health  that  same  evening.  Magdalen  pleaded 
Vehemently  against  this  visit.  She  was  sick  and 
worn,  she  said,  and  entreated  for  one  day  to  be 
ekcnsed. 

'  I  verily  believe  she  wishes  to  be  dabbling  by 
herself  at  these  confounded  pearlins,'  said  War* 
rock  to  his  master,  '  and  I  consider  this  a  lucky 
whim,  as  nothing  now  prevents  me  from  setting 
Out  to  look  after  her  spark.' 

The  duty  was  too  pressing  to  be  delayed. 
Permission  was  instantly  granted,  and  he  went 
alone,  for  Sir  Marmadoke  had  suiRcieht  occu* 
pation  in  writing  letters  and  dispatches,  and 
preparing  his  friends  to  bear  him  out  in  the 
oriminal  act  he  meditated.  The  long  and 
secret  view  which  he  had  obtained  of  his  vie 
Mm*«-4br^  as  y«  may  g«ess»  U  was  Sir  Mama* 


duke  who  caused  the  preternatural  tremmlrB  o( 
Magdalen  on  the  previous  day,  when  hit  bslefsl 
eye  first  fell  upon  her— »had  quickened  his  pur- 
pose and  fixed  his  resolution. 

'This  is  a  creature  who,  with  three montlu' 
polishing,  and  a  few  weeks  at  Court,  a  gentlsnua 
may  hold  up  his  face  for,'  was  his  secret  thought; 
and  the  high  spirit  displayed  by  the  msiden  at 
their  interview^  confirmed  the  impression  aiBd< 
by  her  beauty  and  natural  air  of  refinement 
Oppodtion  to  that  indomitable  will  which  it  wai 
the  madness  of  this  violent  man  never  to  rabmit 
to  any  law,  human  or  divinoi  whether  of  reaioo 
or  justice-^ave  frOSh  aest  to  the  enterprise. 
Nor  was  time  to  be  lost ;  for  already  there  win 
intimations  from  Edinburgh  that  Miss  Lsalie'i 
friends  and  kindred  were  clamorous  in  demind* 
ing  that  she  should  abide  the  consequences  of  her 
alleged  breach  of  the  laws  against  conventiciM 
in  more  decorous  keeping. 

'  I'll  woo  her  as  the  lion  wooes  his  brids/ 
was  the  proud  and  swelling  boast  of  tliifl  ptt* 
sumptuous  spirit.  '  I  began  with  desiring  her 
convenient  fortune  for  my  family-— I  am  mad« 
dened  with  love  for  herself,'  he  said  to  Mf 
Otter,  the  time-serving  priest.  *  There  is  shw^ 
lute  fascination  in  her  blushing^  demure  looki^ 
and  dove^like^  downcast  eyes.  Her  glattcei  is* 
toxicate  like  philttea  and  love-potions.  Yoa 
fancy  me  bewitched.  Master  CuratO'^it  is  verily 
so ;  but,  by  Heaven,  the  soroeress  shall  bom  is 
the  same  llroe  that  oonsume  me !  By  Hesvia 
and  Earth,  she  shall  be  mine  ere  tttenty-foor 
hours  elapse  1' 

'  The  damsel  will  be  much  favoured/  repM 
the'priest. 

Randolph,  the  degraded  son  of  Sir  Mannsdoki^ 
though  so  weak  in  intellect  ae  to  be  sometimn 
deemed  imbecile,  was  not  without  a  spies  of  thit 
spurious  wisdom,  low  knavish  cunning,  in  hit 
mental  composition,  which  just  enabled  hitt 
to  perceive  that  his  father  had  some  lecfst 
object  in  sending  him  away  at  this  jodctttrs, 
and  to  guess  it  out  He  felt  instinctivsly 
that '  Madam  Nan'  could,  if  willing,  prove  as 
able  ally,  fie  eought  her  privately,  and,  whils 
his  father  and  the  household  supposed  him  at  i 
distance,  he  remained  secreted  in  the  suiU  sf 
apartments  appropriated  to  her  use.  ^e  m 
found  in  apt  mood.  Her  severe  indiqKMitioB 
had  failed  to  move  the  pity  of  her  sated  para* 
mour,  who  not  only  etoused  himself  from  viaitisf 
her,  but  ordered  Warrook  to  close  up  the  prints 
communication  which  connected  their  respectivs 
chambers.  This  act  of  repudiationi  as  she  ros^ 
sidered  it,  the  varlet  performed  with  the  arro- 
gance by  which  mean  and  vulgar  minds  rsveogi 
the  whips  and  scorn  inflicted  by  eueh  vidool 
usurpers  as  this  Southron  woman. 

'  Yes !'  she  exclaimed,  when  the  simple  ycsth 
unfolded  his  object  in  clandestinely  seeking  her 
aid  to  circumvent  his  father  and  the  confidsfitf 
Warroek — *  yes  1  thus  does  Sir  Marmsdsks 
Winram  treat  his  only  eon.  You,  sir,  he  rt* 
morseleesly  makes  over  to  poverty  and  oontsmpt» 
while  he  rioW  ia  the  weaUh thM  shosM  beyo«i*i' 
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ftfldj  by  *  teflttemMt  of  minitanl  viUsnjf,  in 
marrying  tha  womAn  dMtined  by  hiAMlf  for 
joitf  MTfliSi  rdaet  up  a  new  i^aee  to  undermine 
7oar  rif  hit  of  birth  I  While  mo  )--^Mli  l--*-he 
tomUpa,  like  a  eastniff,  worthleM  ittitj  to  hit 
imolioijeekmanr 

Her  larfre,  fierce,  blaek  eyee^  whoee  bHlliance 
lud  io  often  been  toasted  in  the  orgiee  end  revels 
of  thid  doomed  hooee,  dilated  and  eontraoted, 
•tfidtillatiiig  irith  the  fnry  of  rage  end  revenge, 
the  more  frantic  that  it  irae  felt  impotent,  until 
Mw  that  the  folly  o£  Randolph  Winram  had 
opened  a  new  way.  '  You  have  sometimes  deemed 
tte  your  enemy,  Mr  Randolph,'  she  said,  with 
greater  calmness — '  put  my  devotion  to  the  proof, 
»nr.  Let  me  gness  your  purpose :  you  would 
marry  the  heiress  deetitted  for  you.    Is  it  not 

90}' 

'  To  be  enre  I  would.  Madam  Anne— »my  father 
kimaelf  said  so.  Miss  Leslie  must  surely  be  the 
beanty  of  the  world  to  hare  converted  Sir  Father 
e'  the  sadden  to  the  Whigs,  and  made  him  for. 
like  yon/ 

'You  shall  merry  her  still,'  eried  the  woman, 
veheeding  the  dose  of  hie  remarks. 

'By  my  faith,  I  hope  so  !*^but  ho#  or  when  ? 
-My  father  wUl  kill  me.' 

'  ThiM  night  or  never  you  shall  so  woo  her  that 
ihe  ehall  be  fain  to  c4Misent.  Sir  Marmaduke 
hai  ordered  the  banqueting«.hall  to  be  prepared 
fer  s  solemn  festival.  Bis  bridal  cannot  even 
be  deferred  until  the  corpse  of  Anne  CHve  is 
carried  forth  from  her  betrayer^s  floor.  My 
charge  of  family  Jewels  and  papers  has  been  re- 
claimed— wrested  from  me-^me  I  the  wronged, 
iheaeomedwretchhisfalsehood  has  made.  I  have 
been  insolently  warned,  thnmgh  a  menial's  lipi, 
that  I  Cannot  remain  beneath  this  roof  for  an* 
ether  day---*con«istently  with  dsearum.  The  word 
eemea  graeefoUy  from  the  lips  of  Marmadoke  the 
bridegroom !' 

'This  is  naught  to  me.  Madam  Anne,'  inter- 
npted  the  stolid  pereon  to  whom  the  frantle 
woman  appealed  for  eympathy. 

'TmO'-moat  true— 4ianght  to  any  one-'-and 
Uaat  of  all  to  you.  Yon  cannot,  however,  marry 
thia  new  paragon  without  eeeing  her.  Think  not, 
rnuig  gentleman,  that  1  have  for  all  these  years 
been  the  domestie  friend  of  Sir  Marmadoke 
vithottt  sharing  in  his  secretS'-^ay,  even  in  the 
OT^teriee  of  Winram'e  Wing.  I  shell  be  your 
nldnight  gnide ;  all  unable  as  1  em,  1  shall  lead 
yea  to  the  secret  chamber  communioating  with 
thia  ^'s  prison.  It  ii  for  youth  and  gallantry 
to  win  and  wed  her.'  If  there  were  dark  mean* 
^  in  this  speech,  made  tenfold  more  dark  by 
the  flendiah  glenoe  whidi  give  it  foree>  they 
VAN  probd>ly  lost  on  the  yonthj  who  had  been 

plied  with  wine,  and  etimttlited  by  the  flattery 

ttd  asrdeem  adepted  to  hte  rede  nature*  Two 
^arg  peet  midnight  wns  the  time  eppointed« 
m^ry^  esdtement,  end  a  feeling  of  eurtoeity 
vhich  roae  in  his  breast,  combined  to  blilUl  Ren-» 
^Iph  to  the  perilous  eoneequefleee  of  hie  derlng 
enterprise. 
'  Tom  hnvo  tie  Altto  BeiM  koye^  tfadim 


Anne,'  he  said  in  surprise.  '  Is  it  then  true  that 
you  oan  so  drug  8ir  Father's  night-poseet  that 
he  sleeps  when  you  will  ?  These  are  the  secrets 
of  Court  ladies/ 

'  Master  of  Winram,  pry  not  too  closely  into 
the  nature  of  secrets  which  give  the  power  of 
serving  yott«     Be  silent,  and  follow  me.' 

8he  took  the  dark  lantern,  and  they  cautiously 
proceeded.  Her  poise  throbbed  with  the  iiw 
tensity  of  fevered  blood  and  strongly  eaoited 
passions,  while  her  enfeebled  limbs  shook  under 
her ;  yet  the  paused  not,  save  to  recover  needful 
breath.  The  lonely  passages  were  threaded,  tbe 
narrow  winding  stairs  were  scaled,  locks  and 
bolts  gave  way  to  her  morbid  strength,  while  her 
companion  shrunk  too  late  from  the  consequenoea 
of  his  rashness*  They  stood  in  the  strong  ohamber • 

'  Hist  r  whispered  the  maddened  woman,  and 
she  guided  the  quailing  youth  to  the  apertu^^ln 
the  wall,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  anjoitti- 
ing  chamber.  A  night  lamp,  burning  eeebly, 
shewed  the  forlorn  girl>  dressed,  but  apparently 
aaleepi  with  her  head  reclining  on  the  arm  oif 
her  chair. 

'  Here  1  leave  yon,'  whispered  the  demoniae. 
*  Yet  methinks  you  scarce  look  the  Joyoue  wooef • 
Courage,  Master  of  Winram  I  It  is  not  with 
that  oream.fhee  hud  loutish  air  Sir  Marmadnte 
wins  or  subduee  women  to  his  wUL  There,  look 
—I  have  undrawn  the  bolt  which  divides  yon 
from  this  Sleeping  Beauty.  New,  good  night! 
You  shall  be  released  anon.  The  same  priest 
who  has  come  to  minister  at  my  deeth-bed,  and 
to  pronounce  the  nuptial  benedietion  of  tha 
father,  waits  the  pleasure  of  the  son.' 

The  feeblc'.minded  Randolph  would  now  gladly 
have  retraced  his  steps  i  but  his  more  energetie 
companion  allowed  no  time  for  repentanoe.  Like 
a  spirit,  she  suddenly  vanished,  locking  him  into 
the  chamber,  in  spite  of  his  whispered  entreatieet 
and,  without  a  pause,  she  sought  Sir  Marma« 
duke.  Her  dire  vow  of  vengeance  wat  breathed 
over  his  sleeping  head,  while  the  Candle,  whioh 
waved  about,  glared  in  his  unclosing  eyes. 

«  Waken,  Sir  Marmaduke !  and  thenk  youf 
stars,  ingrate  as  you  are,  that  fate  hae  left  yoti 
one  watchful  and  faithful  friend/ 

'  Pshaw  !  'tis  you,  Nan.  How  darOyoUi  Woneb^ 
venture  this  fodish  intrusion-?  Then  yOur 
dangerous  illneae  wee  feigned,  tti  I  supposed  f 
Get  you  back  to  bed|  Anneal  mn  not  dispoeet 
for  trifling ;  and  bewure  hew  you  tatk  my  good 
nature  in  thie  fashion  again/ 

'  I  eeom  your  inainuatlone^  ee  I  do  yont 
menaces^  rdui"  aftdrs-^that  which  coneermi  youf 
interest,  your  houour^^hae  dragged  me  fiwm  my 
dying  bed— -^Ay,  you  will  listen  now«  Gall  up 
your  IMthfttl  Warrock,  Anne  CliVe'e  Intendoi 
master'^*4iyi  for  that,  too,  I  rest  your  debtofa 
You  would  marry  thO  helrets  whoee  perfOfl 
you  have  Imprisoned^  ISven  on  this  your  brtdil 
evoi  your  happy  rival  eonverts  your  prieon  into 
the  ehnmber  of  dallianee.  Per  this^  too,  thank 
your  faithful,  your  convenient  Warrock/ 

'  Woman,  you  rave,'  eried  Sir  Mereaeduksy 

jjeiedjlensi  yet  petplenoi. 

s  K  a 
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.  '  I  ipeak  tke  words  of  truth.  Do  yoa  fear  to 
abide  tbe  proof?  If  bo,  tain  ye  round  and  sleep 
again.' 

'  Though  your  tale  ia  false  as  hell.  I  will  be 
satisfied !'  ezelafmed  the  knight,  and  he  snatched 
the  huge  bunch  of  keys  which  lay  on  the  table  by 
his  bed-side,  left  there  by  Warrock  before  his 
departure.  Sir  Marmaduke  found  the  first  door 
•looked ;  but  another  and  another  of  those  at  the 
feet  of  the  different  flights  of  stairs  was  found 
open.  He  ascended  with  hasty  strides.  Magda- 
len's prison-chamber  was  locked,  and  so  was  the 
strong  room*  He  applied  the  key  to  the  lock 
of  the  latter.  It  gave  way  but  his  entrance 
-was  strongly  opposed  from  within.  He  could 
distinctly  hear  the  strong,  quick  breathing  of  the 
powerful  person  who  resbted.  He  paused  for 
an  instant  to  form  his  pbn.  The  powers  of 
iiell  were  busy  with  him  then.  The  Weird  tf 
the  Winrame  was  sealed. 

'  He  shall  perish  in  his  guilt/  was  the  demo- 
niac impulse;  and  suddenly  Sir  Marmaduke 
double-locked  the  very  door  he  had  just  tried  to 
force;  and,  unlocking  Magdalen's  door,  tIo- 
jently  dashingSaway  whaterer  impediments  her 
idender  arms  had  raised  against  the  inside  for 
her  protection,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  her 
chamber,  half-dressed,  and  in  great  disorder, 
bearing  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
his  unsheathed  sword.  Miss  Leslie  had  awoke 
in  horror  at  the  crash  of  the  furniture  piled 
against  the  door ;  and  now,  uttering  piercing 
shrieks,  she  gaaed  on  the  terrible  apparition,  as 
if  an  inoarnate  fiend  had  started  up  before  her. 
A  minute  dispelled  supernatural  terror,  but 
recalled  her  wandering  senses  only  to  make  her 
aituatiott  more  terrible.  She  writhed  and  re- 
coiled, as  if  she  would  have  shrunk  from  him 
into  the  wall,  towards  which  she  crept  back, 
wards. 

*  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  have  too  abruptly 
broken  in  upon  your  pious  orgies — ^the  tender 
moments  of  your  religious  courtship,'  said  her 
visiter,  in  a  low  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  ilLsup- 
pressed  rsge.  *  Have  I  interrupted  the  innocent 
psalm.singing  meetings  of  plighted  lovers  before 
the  hour  that  the  obliging  go-between  warned 
them  to  part  ?' 

*  You  speak  riddles  which  I  care  not  to  conu 
prebend,'  returned  Magdalen,  trembling,  and 
yet  affecting  courage  and  calmness. 

'  I  speak  riddles,  madam !  Let  me  speak 
plainer:  Wherelnrksthe  traitor  that  has  suborned 
sny  servant  to  betray  his  trust?  No  wonder  the 
villain,  thus  sheltered,  has  hitherto  eluded  me. 
Thanks,  madam,  to  your  tender  care  I' 

*  I  seek  not  to  know  your  meaning,  sir,'  cried 
Magdalen :  ^  Why  am  I  thus  subjected  to  inde- 
oent,  to  intolerable  outrage  ?  Why  is  my  cham. 
her  entered  at  midnight  in  this  rude  fashion  ? 
For  God's  sake,  Sir  Marmaduke,  leave  me,  if 
you  would  not  kill  me  on  tbe  spot  by  your  pre- 
sence !'  And  tears  of  Agony  and  wounded  modesty 
and  pride  burst  forth  in  floods. 

.   <  By  my  honour,  madam,  but  the  cool  auda- 
city of  tbe  godly  is  truly  edifying  I     Have  I  in. 


deed  ventured  to  disturb  your  mtdai^t  saig- 
nations  before  your  pious  souls  were  satisfied  ?' 

'This  is  surely  the  language  of  nisdne«,' 
thought  Magdalen ;  and,  again  dating  her  hsads, 
she  said,  in  a  aoothing  voice, '  For  Heaven's  iske, 
leave  me,! — cleave  me  but  till  day  breaks!  Ill  meet 
you  in  the  chapel  of  St  Ronan's  ;  I  will  do  any- 
thing—only leave  me  now.  I  am  a  poor  hdplev 
thing  ;  not  worthy  your  care,  nor  yet  your  anger. 
If  you  would  not  see  me  expire  before  you,  leare 
me  r .  And  she  wept  in  silence,  while  S^r  Bfsnss- 
duke,  bending  his  dark  visage  over  her,  wUi- 
pered — 

'  Dare  you  affirm  that  this  villain  has  not  been 
here?  That — ^aee, madam' — andheanatchedher 
hand,  and  pointed  it  in  the  direction  of  the  aper- 
ture— 'that  he  lurks  not  near  you  now  I' 

'  What  villain.  Sir  Marmaduke  ?  Surely  you 
are  disturbed  in  mind  ?  What  shall  I  do  for 
you  ?  Let  me  ring  the  Tower  bell,  and  sumsion 
Wanock?' 

«Ha!  Warrock-rthe  faithful  Warrock?  No, 
madam,  I  will  have  no  alarum  sounded— no  wan- 
ing to  auxiliaries.  The  traitor,  James  Ratber- 
furd  of  Redheugh,  is  concealed  in  my  booie, 
hidden  here  from  my  just  vengeance— and  yoa 
know  it.' 

Magdalen  became  fearfully  agitated.  Gould 
Jamea,  indeed,  be  near.  Had  hia  afectioa  ex- 
posed him  to  peril  in  an  attempt  to  seeorreliere 
her  ?  She  coloured  and  ti'en^bled  like  a  guilty 
thing,  and  now  dreaded  to  utter  a  word,  lest  ehc 
might. do  some  irreparable  mischief. 

'  I  ask  again,  madam,  has  not  that  felon  and 
traitor  passed  the  night  with  you — ^yesterday— 
the  former  night — in  this  4^hamber  ?  Verily  'tit 
wise  to  creep  close  to  the  fireside  when  the  chin- 
ney  smokes---4dl  Scotland  had  not  been  so  safes 
place  of  refuge  for  that  outlaw  as  this  house.' 

'  You  are  distracted,  sir,'  said  Magdalen,  rally- 
ing, '  nor  shall  I  permit  this  stain  to  rest  on  me 
for  one  moment,  though-  coming  from  so  fool  a 
source.  No  man  has  entered  this  chamber,  sstc 
one  who  disgraces  the  name  of  man.  I  knov  n^t 
where  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude  maybe. 
Him  your  opprobrious  epithets  cannot  i^jan; 
but  God  forbid  that  he  too. were  beneath  your 
roof  I' 

A  fiendish,  exulting  laugh  burst  from,  the  half- 
maddened  Cavalier,  aa  he.cau^t  the  struggling 
maiden.  '  Then  my  charming  Puritan  is  still 
my  own!  You  swear.  Miss  Leslie,  that  yos 
have  not  seen  this  person  ?' 

'  Let  me  go— for  heaven's  sake — ^for  mercy's 
sakel'  cried  Magdalen.  'I  will  aweari'  Bat; 
disengaged  and  pausing,  she  added — '  I  am  not 
of  those  who  can  tamper  lightly  with  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  or  presumptuously  appeal  to  HeaYsn*' 

'  You  cannot  then  swear  it?' 

'  I  will  solemnly  •  affirm  on  my  honour,  if  that 
will  satisfy  you,  that  I  have  not  been  eo  happy  as 
to  have  seen  the  gentleman  you  speak  of.  Alss ! 
how  should  I  ?' 

The  pathos  of  her  tone  of  regret  inflamed  her 
tormentor. 
'/I  willbavo  you  swear itl*. he  h^anely  vbis- 
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p€r«d ;  and,  dnichiiig  at  her  arm, '  he  looked*"  in 
her  fiuse  with  an  expression  whioh  made  her 
shudder  and  shut  her  eyes. 

'I  swear  I  have  not  seen  him/  she  faltered  out. 

'That  he  is  not  here ?'  demanded  Sir  Marma- 
diike,  fiercely. 

'  I  swear  it !'  she  again  whispered ;  and  over- 
wrosght  nature  could  hold  no  longer — she  sank 
on  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

'  Doobly  traitress,  his  blood  be  on  year  head  !' 
he  cried.  And  he  flung  her  slender,  inanimate 
form  under  his  arm,  and  carried  her  away,  de« 
liberately  closing  and  locking  every  door  in  his 
deieent.  At  the  last--4it  that  fatal  i^n  door 
vhieh  cat  off  Winram's  wing  from  the  mao. 
nbo,  a  distant  yell  was  heard  edioing  through 
the  stairs  and  long  winding  passages.  Sir  Mar* 
msdoke  laughed  aloud  like  an  exulting  demon. 

He  bore  the  still  insensible  girl  into  tbe  ban- 
qnetiog  room,  and  laid  her  on  a  couch.  The 
windows  of  the  apartment  overlooked  the  cats, 
rset,  and  its  boiling  caldrons.  He  deliberately 
opened  a  casement,  and  dropped  the  fatal  keys 
into  the  abyss. 

'  Sink  like  my  foe !  Neither  heaven  nor  hell 
csD  now  move  me  from  my  purpose.  I  take  this 
bond  of  pride  against  relenting  humsmity.' 

The  household  was  roused,  and  a  female  do~ 
mestie  and  the  curate  summoned  to  recover  and 
prepare  the  maiden  for  her  fate.  She  listened 
in  itupor  to  the  wily,  supple,  and  flattering  dis. 
course  of  the  priest,  and  passively  suffered  the 
woman  to  arrange  her  hair  and  her  dress. 

A  sumptuous  morning  repast  was  meanwhile 
Mrved  in  the  banqueting  room ;  and  thither  Sir 
Marmaduke,  now  attired  in  the  gorgeous  garbs 
of  the  period,  conducted,  her  through  the  mar- 
•hsUed  servants,  hastily  attired  in  their  best 
equipages.  The  family  coach  had  been  hastily 
prepared ;  every  horse  was  ordered,  and  every 
man  in  attendance  that  could  swell  the  number 
of  bridal  riders.  Installing  Magdalen  in  the 
place  of  honour,  Sir  Marmaduke,  enacting  the 
part  of  the  gallant  Cavalier  and  joyous  bride- 
groom, took  his  seat  by  her  aide ;  and,  if  her  pale 
features  and  distracted  air  betrayed  inward  dis. 
composure,  it  might,  to  strangers  and  to  the  ser- 
vants, have  seemed  no  more  than  was  natural  to 
her  condition. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Sir  Marmaduke, 
accompanied  by  the  curate,  again  ostentatiously 
led  the  paastre  girl  through  the  line  of  domes- 
tics, to  a  small  apartment,  fitted  up  as  a  chapel 
or  oratory. 

*  Everything  has  been  prepared,'  he  said,  Imrfc- 
ing  round — *  ring,  altar,  books,  cushion.  Pry. 
ing  eyes  and  idle  observances  are,  at  best,  a  tax 
upon  the  felicity  of  a  season  like  this.  I  fancied 
that  in  this  privacy  I  might  better  consult  the 
delicacy  of  your  feelings,  Miss  Leslie ;  though 
my  fellows  shall  have-  their  gallop  to  church, 
o«verthela«.  Nay,  a  million  thanks  fdr  that 
>«est,  consenting  smile  1  Proceed,  sir,  with 
your  oiBee.  Every  minute  aeemi  an  age  that 
delays  my  happiness/ 

The  cSEpraaeion  of  meHsl  agony  which  quivered 


for  an  instant  on  the  features  of  the  maiden,  and 
which  he  chose  to  interpret  into  a  yielding 
smile,  gave  place  to  stronger  emotion,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  lead  her  forward,  that  the  marriagar 
service  might  commence. 
'  *  Either  this  foolish  jest  is  carried  too  far, 
or  you,  sir,  are  strangely  practised  on,'  said 
Magdalen,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  curate. 
'  True,  I  am  illegally  detained  in  this  house 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  Winram  ;  but  there^  his 
t3rrannical  power  over  me  ceases.  I  am  neither 
so  abject  nor  quite  so  helpless  as  he  deems ;  nor 
can  the  crime  he  meditates  be  perpetratcNi  with 
impunity,  enslaved  as  Scotland  is.  Though  you 
sir^  have  deserted  the  £aith  of  ouffathers,  and  fol- 
low the  Prelatic  doctoriae,  you  profess  yourself  a 
Christian  minister.  In  the  name  of  your  sacred 
office,  and  as  you  value  peace  of  conscience, 
proceed  no  farther  in  this  nmtter  1  I  call  upon 
you  to  succour  me ! — ^Against  these  unhallowed 
rites,  I  shall  protest  before  heaven  and  earth, 
till  the  last  breath  leaves  my  body.'  The  curate 
was  dismayed  and  silent. 

*  Proceed  with  your  trade!'  cried  the  knight, 
in  his  most  imperious  tones,  and  knitting  his 
brows — *  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter  for 
the  lady  to  play  off  those  pretty  airs  and  ca- 
prices.' 

'  Surely,  madam,  this  matter  has  gone  too  far 
between  my  honoured  patron  and  yourself,  to 
permit  retreat  now,'  whined  the  sneaking  priest. 
'  I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  whatever  young 
ladies  may  fancy  it  becoming  and  maidenly  to 
pretend,  they  know  their  own  minds  ere  the 
minister  is  sent  for.  My  function  is  too  gprave 
to  be  trifled  with.' 

'  Grave  and  holy,  and  not  to  be  desecrated  to 
the  sanction  of  a  crime  so  foul  as  marriage  be- 
tween me,  the  affianced  wife  of  Mr  James 
Rutherfurd,  and  him  you  call  patron.  No  power 
on  earth  shall  make  me  the  perjured  wife  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Winram.  The  very  dross  which  he 
covets  makes  it  needful  that  he  should  not  at 
once  take  my  life,  were  I  his  wife  to-night ;  and, 
while  I  live,  to  all  Scotland  would  I  denounce 
the  hypocritical  wretch  who,  under  the  guise  of 
religion,  would  act  as  the  vile  pander  to  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  our  tyrants.' 

'  Beshrew  me,  madam,  but  this  passes !'  ex- 
claimed Sir  Marmaduke.  '  This  virago  is  one 
of  the  meek;  maidenly  Whig  damsels  1  Bjut  I 
shall  find  a  way  to  tame  the  pretty  terma. 
gant.' 

The  curate  interposed ;  he  pulled  his  patron 
aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

'  Well,  well,'  returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  '  I 
leave  you  five  minutes  for  persuasion.  I  will, 
meanwhile,  to  see  poor  Nan,  since  you  are 
sure  she  is  really  dying ;  and  you  say  she  haa 
some  secret  for  my  own  ear.  I  owe  something 
to  her  devoted  affection. — Strange  caprice  of 
wamen,  that  one  should  affect  aversion  where 
another  dotes  and  maddens  with  despairing 
affection !'  He  locked  the  priest  and  the  maiden 
into  the  cabinet;  and,  heated  and  chafed,  but 
trying  to  look  composed^  he  proceeded  totlie 
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tekftned  diamber  of  his  paramour,  whose  tandi 
were  ebbingftwt. 

^  How  now.  Nan?'  heaaid,  taking  the  clammy, 
ytt  burning  hand,  stretched  out  to  greet  him, 
more  struck  than  melted  by  the  expression  of 
fi*etfal  pain  and  ghastly  horror  which  alternated 
la  the  late  beautiKil  countenance. 

'  You  are  come  at  last,  Sir  Marmaduk»— 
thanks  for  the  last  kindness  you  can  ever  grant 
on  the  entreaty  of  the  once  idolised  Anne  Clirc! 
Do  I  see  in  you  a  married  man  }* 
'  *  Tush,  Nan  i-^^of  that  hereafter.  We  must 
part— ^but  be  you  wise  and  well,  my  girl,  and 
you  shall  never  lack  a  flriend.  Take  your  eyes 
off  me,  though-«I  don't  like  their  expression ; 
yet  I  never  saw  them  more  lustrous,  nor  your  com- 
plexion more  brilliant — you  are,  in  sooth,  a  rare 
beauty.  Nan — of  the  brunette  species ;  and,  though 
Warrockj  whom  the  Devil  confound  I  has  proved 
traitor,  we  shall  find  you  a  good  husband  yet 
la  Scotland/ 

There  is  a  coarseness  and  an  obtuseness  of 
moral  sentiment  in  profligates  and  debauchees, 
which  render  them  unfit  to  comprehend  the 
feelings  and  pride  of  even  a  depraved  and  shame- 
less  woman.  The  fascination  of  the  basilisk  was 
in  the  glance  of  contempt  and  vengeful  hate 
which  the  wretched  leman  darted  on  her  com- 
]^anioii  in  Iniquity  i  but  it  fell  unmarked.  He 
was,  as  ever,  absorbed  in  self. 

•  '  There  was  a  secret,  Anne,  you  wished  to  im.- 
part  to  my  private  ear-»-so  says  the  curate — ^let 
me  hear  it  now/ 

*  There  was  a  secret.  Sir  Marmaduke ;  but 
firtt'^-and  she  clasped  his  hand — *  I  have  one 
last  request  to  make — the  y&py  last.  Our  sins 
liave  been  mutual ;  so  let  the  expiation  l>e.  In 
humility  and  penitence  let  us  receive  together 
the  purifying  and  reconciling  rites  of  the  cdiurch 
< — you  before  you  go  to  the  altar,  and  I  before  I 
go  hence,  to  be  no  more !' 

^r  Marmaduke,  reckless  reprobate  as  he  was, 
«tartled  at  this. 

'  No,  no.  Nan  I  In  the  farce  of  life^  the  time 
demands  quite  different  parts  from  you  and  me ; 
Imt  I  will  pledge  you,  nevertheless,  for  auld 
langsyne — the  rather  that  I  am  burning  with 
thirst  and  devilry.  I  believe  the  wine  will 
Uss  in  my  throat/  He  seised  and  raised  a  large 
sAlrer  goblet,  brimming  with  wine,  which  stood 
on^ihe  table. 

'  Touch  not  that  cupf  cried  the  woman. 

*  Profane  it  not — the  wine  is  consecrated  f 

*  Tush,  Nan!  'tis  never  a  hair  the  worse  of  the 
nnest's  mumbling,  as  he  meant  not  his  mass  for  me/ 
He  drank  long  and  greedily.  '  Ha !  by  my  soul, 
generous  liquor,  though  mine  own.  Come,  Nan, 
vow '  for  your  secret ;  but,  ere  I  say  farewell, 
you  shall  pledge  to  tjie  bridegroom — you  shall 
not  bear  malice/  He  held  the  cup  to  her  dry, 
quivering  lips,  and  she  greedily  sucked  rather 
than  drank  to  the  very  dregs.  The  goblet  dropped 
from  her  fingers,  and  roHed  on  the  floor.  She 
hurst  into  a  fit  of  shrill,  delirious  laughter,  to 
which  the  chamber  and  the  long  vaulted  pas- 
fpgea  nmg  ki  frightful  eehofi. 


'  I  have  pledged  my  bridegroom  f  wu  htv 
shriek — *  the  secret  Is  out — ^the  W^'rtf  •/  fl« 
Winrams  is  on  you !'  She  fell  hwdk  In  itrosf 
convulsions,  in  the  strife  of  which  she  died  as 
she  had  lived. 

Sir  Marmaduke  probably  wished  to  bditn 
her  delirious;  but  a  gloomy  foreboding  passed  on 
his  mind.  He  strove  to  diake  it  oil--he  dnok 
more  wine. 

'  The  tnUtor  in  yonder  tower  is  safe  enoogli/ 
was  his  thought.  'Never  again  shall  he  crou 
my  path,  nor  plot  against  his  lawful  prince.  Tke 
stubborn  girl  who  did  it,  shall  bend  to  my  will,  and 
short  space  will  reconcile  a  woman's  vanitf  to  a 
brilliant  fortune.  Hell  itself  cannot  thwart  oif 
purposefi.  Even  a  pubHe  wedding  suits  me 
well.  We  will  to  church  I  No  one  shall  dare 
whisper  that  her  inclination  has  been  forced  is 
this  matter/ 

When  he  rejoined  the  curate  and  the  lad^, 
he  sbruptly  announced  his  change  of  resolotion. 

'  Miss  Leslie  shall  be  gratified.  Onr  wed- 
ding shall  be  public.  We  will  have  no  foul 
play/ 

Instantly  the  household  was  inatumult;  asdjo 
an  hour,  the  cavalcade  mustered.  Sir  Marnwdake 
liftedjthe  forlorn  maiden  into  the  carrisge,  and  the 
curate  took  his  place  beside  her,  and  closed  the 
windows ;  Sir  Marmaduke  mounted  his  high. 
blooded  Arabian  horse,  the  srift  of  the  Dnke  of 
York,  which  pranced  and  curvetted  in  its  jiride, 
as  if  to  give  the  Cavalier  an  opportunity  to  dii- 
play  his  mastery  in  horsemanship  before  the 
eyes  of  his  bride. 

'  Heigh  I  but  ours  is  a  blithe  bridegroooi 
Simmie  !'  cried  bleared  Blspat  Swinton,  the  ben- 
wife.  '  And  ye  are  mounted  too-— a  fore-rider!* 
The  old  crone  had  hobbled  to  the  gate,  to  eee 
the  gallant  cavalcade  issue  from  the  avesae* 
*  Set  up  packmen  bodies  riding  bluld-besets  ai 
if  they  were  gentle  Swintons  or  Winrsnul 
And  he  is  off  like  a  fire-flaught,  to  warn  the 
folk  o'  St  Ronan's,  nae'  doot,  o'  our  braw 
bridal's  comlnV 

The  train  swept  by. 

'A  blithe  bridegroom,  Blspatt*  eried  SIbob 
Sloan's  friend,  Sarah  Stobble,  who  etood  with 
Elspat ;  ^  he  Is  mair  like  a  f%y  man,  rampaging 
and  caprioling  round  the  coach  that  gait  f 
wuss,  I  Wuss  bonny  Mis*  Leslie  may  have  gotten 
fair  play  among  tiiem.  \f  hen  I  helped  to  prla 
her  and  busk  her,  but  e'en  now,  she  was  lifcer 
a  oauld  corp  than  a  dooming  bride/ 

*  An'  Is't  true  the  breath  is  out  of  that  painted 
Jesabel  and  harlot  at  last }  Did  ye  try  her  with  a 
looking-glass  }  It  will  be  an  uncanny  thing  te 
bring  a  new-married  wife  heme  to  herein  hooae, 
and  a  corp  lyleg  In't.  Sergeant  Warr6ck,  whea 
he  comes  back,  will  surely  dispose  o*  the  bodf 
before  they  return  free  the  kirk — nnless  the 
DeUl  or  the  wirricows  flee  away  wi^  Heigh  I 
heigh  f  heigh  t'  And  the  henwife  half.cheked 
with  fiseble  spiteful  laughter.  '  Madam  Nan  wsi 
unco  clever  at  counting  the  chickens  and  the 
eggs — she's  gane  to  her  lang  'oount  hereeL  She 
threat^ied  tbidi  Vifft(f«  Mt  pest  owrt  her  bead 
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,Jki  h$f  look  to  liar  iud.  Heigh  I  heigh !  height 
8»r»h  l-^I  never  ^ew  gaid  come  o'  them  thet 
oo^  me-^I  eye  got  my  wues  o'  them/ 

*  8are  us,  Elepat  I  biana  see  devilieby  and  you 
we  avid ;  though  I'm  no  believing  you  (he  witch^ 
wj/e  tbe  eountyyeide  says/ 

'  Witeb'Wife  eay  ye,  laee  ?  Na^  I'm  nae  un- 
CNwy  body ;  but  I  aye  got  my  wuee  o'  a'  them 
tbatcroiied  or  eontred  me-<-l  dinna  ken  how  it'e. 
And  111  hae't  o'  Kapdie  Winram*  too^-tbe  grace^ 
len  young  villain  that  killed  my  oat  and  soored 
me  tboon  the  breath  wi'  hie  whittle ;  and  blaok 
IFerroek  atanding  by  laughing.  J'U  get  my 
will  o'  them  baith/ 

*  For  Gudeeake,  Elapatj  giro  no  that  gait  aae 
ipitefu  !  Ye  ahall  put  nana  o'  your  eantraipe  on 
the  Haater,  Do  aa  ye  like  wi*  the  other  blaek* 
foard.  But  it'a  tine  I  were  looking  after  the 
diiiDer.  An'  they  ride  that  gait,  helter-akelter, 
they'll  be  back  frt^  the  kirk  ere  the  broche 
hegio  to  epin,  aud  Simon  Sloan  will  win  the 
hmie/ 

Aa  the  ridere  eame  in  eight  of  the  ohapel  of 
St  Boaan'e^  an  ill  omen  met  them.  A  long 
faneral  train  pf  country-people  wae  aeen  leaving 
the  boryiug-ground*  Some  were  mounted,  but 
many  more  were  on  foot,  wrapped  in  their 
ma«4v,  aa  the  checkered  thepherda'  plaids  of  the 
iOQtfa  were  ealled  then,  ae  now  in  our  day.  The 
curate,  leaving  the  carriage»  beckoned  his  patron 
Mide. 

*  I  like  not  yonder  gathering  of  Whigs,  Sir 
Uanqaduke,  Your  eyee  are  better  practiaed  in 
war  and  strategy  than  mine;  but  I  ahould  not 
wooder  if  there  were  both  swords,  carabines,  and 
pistols  under  yon  flutter  of  grey  plaids.  Are 
you  quite  weUj  my  honoured  patron?  You 
teem  evil-dispoeed*  Had  we  not  better  turn 
baek  ?  The  events  of  this  morning  have  agitated 
yoM.' 

*  Anned !'  cried  the  knight,  carelessly.  '  Why, 
^gny  geese  mean  to  give  the  bride  tk/eu  dejoie, 
I  presume,  after  having  buried  the  Laird  of 
Westereraft'e  grand*.dame.  It  is  the  oonntry 
usge ;  let  ue  make  haste.  I  do  feel  mortally  un. 
well,  and  disposed  for  home.' 

''  Had  we  not  better' 

'  Out  upon  you,  craven  1'  interrupted  the 
knight,  angrily;  *  you  cannot  mean  it.  1  would 
sot  tarn  back  new  if  all  the  muirland  Whigs  in 
SeeUaad  were  embattled  before  me.  I  have  been 
ioacttve  of  late-*the  ehurls  have  forgotten  the 
terror  of  Winram's  name.  You'll  see  I'll  but 
hold  up  my  etaff,  and  the  bear  broke  loose  shall 
take  to  his  hind-legs  and  4aBee  the  saraband 
before  his  old  tamer.' 

6o  saying,  he  struck  the  spur  into  his  horse 
•ad  galloped  to  the  ehoroh  stile,  his  attendants 
pressing  hard  after  him.  Simon  Sloan,  who 
already  stood  there  with  two  or  three  villagers, 
set  up  a  cheer,  which  was  gaily  returned  by  the 
bridegroom's  followers.  The  funeral  train 
seemed  to  have  dispersed;  and  the  wedding  party 
diamounted  and  followed  Sir  Marmaduke,  be- 
tween  whom  and  the  curate  the  bride  was  borne 
rjitber  tbei)  led  ii^to  the  church,     Her  con- 


ductors recoiled  for  an  instant,  A  eoffiu, 
covered  by  its  wide  floating  pall,  rested  oi|  trea^ 
ties  before  the  pulpit,  and  by  it  stood  a  tall, 
muffled,  and  armed  mourner. 

'  This  is  an  unpleasant  rencontre,'  whispered 
the  alarmed  priest—*'  let  us  retire  untU  the 
chapel  is  cleared  of  the  burial  folks.' 

'  I  will  not  retire,'  said  Magdalen,  recovering 
from  the  apparent  stupor  into  which  she  had 
fallen ;  *  this  is  the  buryiqg«place  of  the  Ruther.. 
furds  of  Redheugh,  Oh,  welcome  the  sanctuary 
of  their  eepulchre  rather  than  the  marriage*bed 
you  would  prepare  for  me !' 

As  she  spoke  the  chapel-door  closed  behind 
them  with  a  crash,  and  retreat  was  cut  off;  but 
Warrock  had.  entered. 

'  Sir  Marmaduke,  yon  are  a  dead  man !'  was 
his  violent  exclamation,  as  he  approsched  his 
master;  and  the  Knight  drew  the  pistols  from 
his  belt,  one  of  whieh  he  levelled  at  the  mour- 
ner, who  was  advancing — the  shot  had  beea 
drawn  I  with  the  other^  he  struck  with  the 
strength  of  madness  into  the  hard  skuU  of  hie 
liegeman,  crying — '  Hence  to  the  hell  which  has 
rendered  up  this  damned  traitor  !'  With  a  last 
effort,  he  grasped  the  shoulder  of  Magdalen,  as  if 
to  tear  her  away  from  the  advancing  stranger, 
into  whose  arms  she  sprung.  *  James !'  was  the 
brief  ^sdamation  of  momentary,  indescribable 
rapture,  ere  Magdalen  was  claimed  by  her 
mother,  and  hurried  into  the  vestry,  while  the 
confusion  in  the  chapel  rose  louder  and  louder. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  sunk,  overpowered  with 
the  agonising  illness  which  had  been  dealing  with 
him  for  the  last  hour, .  while  young  Elliot  of 
Elsbieshiels,  and  another  stout  yeoman — who 
had  pinioned  his  arms  behind-— attempted  to 
bind  him.  Jt  was  long  laughingly  remembered 
that  Simon  Sloan,  at  this  time,  whispered,  ^I 
darena  lay  a  finger  on  his  Honour;  but  here's  a 
bit  gey  touch  towie.'  And  he  grinned,  as  he 
stretched  it,  to  try  its  strength. 

'  Lay  a  hand  on  him,  and  I'll  cleave  you  to 
the  brisket  1'  said  Warrock,  who  had  been  only 
stunned  by  his  master's  parting  love-token,  and 
who  now  raised  him  tenderly  in  hia  arms.  *  His 
dead*ill  is  on  him.  Let  him  alone.  See  how  he 
writhes  and  foams !  He  is  poisoned,  I  tell  you. 
That  hell-bitch  who  has  gone  before  him  hae 
been  his  death.' 

The  dying  man  muttered  some  inarticulate 
wor^,  while  his  eyea  rolled  frightfully  in  their 
sockets,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  pant  wiUi  anxiety 
to  be  understood.  '  What  said  ye,  my  honoured 
master  ?-*-Winram's  Wingl  Alack  I  he  is  raving/ 
said  Warrock.  '  Ho,  there,  ye  villains  I  If  ever 
ye  had  good  at  Winram's  hands,  ride  for  doctors, 
ae  if  grim  Death  were  behind  you.  Send  an  in- 
stant express  to  the  Master  of  Winram.' 

The  wretched  man  became  dreadfully  con- 
vulsed. He  was  carried  out,  and  placed  in  the 
coach,  to  be  conveyed  home.  It  was  said  that 
the  last  breath  went  out  of  him  as  he  was  carried 
over  his  own  threshold,  and  that  the  wind  in- 
stantly rose,  while  dreadful  yells  were  heard  at 
the  same  time  to  issue  from  the  old  Tower,   Th^ 
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tapentition  of  the  vulgftr  long  had  it^  that  the 
Enemy  of  man  had  come  to  claim  and  bear  away 
the  8oal  of  his  vawal — the  manslayer,  and  blood- 
thirsty persecutor.  Part  of  the  wild  tale  was 
soon  too  fatally  explained. 

Warrock  locked  the  corpse  of  his  master^  now 
swimming  in  blood,  into  the  banquettng-hall,  and 
took  horse  himself  to  fetch  home  the  Master  of 
Winram.  Need  I  tell  ye  how  all  that  remained  of 
the  Last  Winram  was  founds  months  afterwards, 
by  the  strangers  into  whose  hands  the  heritage 
had  passed  ^  Thus  the  Weird  ofthtt  Winramn  was 
fulfilled — even  while  Magdalen  Leslie  was  be- 
holding her  father's  honoured  head  laid  in  peace 
in  the  grave^  and  had  been,  in  the  same  hour, 
joined  in  marriage  with  his  son,  standing  by  his 
coffin,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Ronan's.  She  had  yielded 
to  the  voice  of  her  mother,  who  said — '  It  is  now 
our  duty  not  to  lament  the  dead,  but  to  obey  his 
injunctions^  and  preserve  the  living  ones,  for 
whom  his  soul  travailed.  So  says  your  mother, 
my  Magdalen,  and  so  enjoins  the  man  of  God,  who 
is  ready  to  perform  the  office — ^the  friend  of 
your  father.' 

'  Dispose  of  me  as  you  will,  dear  mother,'  re- 
turned the  maiden,  hiding  her  face  in  hermother's 
bosom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extending  her  hand 
to  James  Rutherfurd. 

The  activity  of  that  nimble-witted  creature, 
Sikker  Simmie,  had  provided  against  all  mis- 
chances. Fleet  horses  stood,  ready  saddled,  in 
the  Cleikum  stables ;  and,  although  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  House  of  Winram  afforded 
the  lovers  a  small  respite  from  pursuit,  they  were 
far  from  being  in  safety. 

'  Six  hours  of  a  good  round  gallop  will  bring 
US'  in  sight  of  St  Abb's  Head,  whereabouts 
Andro  Baikie's  brig  is  rocking,  and  the  Flush- 
ing sloop  no'  that  far  off,'  said  Simon ;  '  and 
I'll  back  the  young  guidwife— that  is,  saving 
respect,  the  young  lady  o'  Redheugh — at  a  hand, 
gallop,  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  or  Katha- 
rine Jamfrie,  when  she  has  will  to  the  road.' 

Magdalen  smiled,  even  then  and  there.  There 
was  brief  time  for  grief  at  parting.  James 
Rutherfurd  tenderly  drew  her  away,  while  her 
mother  poured  those  blessings  and  prayers  on 
both  in  which  many  joined.  In  a  half-hour, 
they. had  lost  sight  of  St  Ronan's;  and  years 
elapsed  before  the  exiles  again  saw  old  Scotland 
— rthough  James  Rutherfurd  had  been  in  London 
more  than  once,  on  secret  business  concenung 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coming  over 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

They  came  homeat  last,  in  the  train  of  that  great 
bulwark  of  Protestant  ascension  and  civil  liberty; 
but  a  short  time  at  court  sufficed  Magdalen.  She 
returned  to  Lochkeltie  to  her  lady  mother,  with 
her  three  bonny  bairns ;  and  James  was  not  long 


behind.    He  sat  for  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  or  else 
for  Roxburghshire,  in  the  first  Parliament  after 
the  glorious  revolution,  and  was  the  very  cham- 
pion of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    They  were 
still  but  very  young  folks ;  but  trial  and  hardship 
had  wonderfully  ripened  their  judgment,  without 
hardening  their  hearts.    Magdalen  Rutherfurd 
cared  little  to  speak  of  her  early  adventures, 
save  to  her  husband  or  her  mother ;  nor  yet  of 
the  judgment-like  dealings  with  the  bloody  house 
of  Winram ;  but  Simon  Sloan,  when  he  got  a 
choppin  of  ale  in  his  head,  would  screed  it  off. 
His  sojourn  in  the  Lowlands  of  Holland  had 
given  the  creature  a  great  insight  into  his  calliag. 
He  married   Ailie  Elliot,  and  became  a  beia 
merchant  and  bailie  of  Cupar,  and  supported  the 
Whig  interest,  both  in  the  council  and  oonren- 
tion  of  burghs,  to  the  day  of  his  death.    The 
united  family  of  Redheugh  and  Lochkeltie,  no 
doubt,  made  so  zealous  and  useful  a  friend  some 
fitting  propine ;  but  what  the  amount  might  be 
was  a  dead  secret ;  only  Simon  left  his  descend- 
ants as  many  acres  in  the  haughs  of  Le  ven  asmakes 
a  grand  flourish  on  the  brass-plate  of  a  door  in 
Edinburgh,  and  entitles  his  great-grandson  to 
an  esquire's  dignity  in  the  almanack.    Though 
Elshieshiels  was  liberated  by  the  glorious  Rero- 
lution  after  an  incarceration  of  nearly  four  years, 
he  was  never  satisfied,  to  his  dying  day,  that  the 
Immortal  William  was  the  warm  friend  of  a 
Covenanted  Kirk  that  he  should  have  been,  nor 
much  better  than  the  Papist  James  VI.  himself; 
but  he  got  the  mains  of  Redhengh  at  an  easy 
rent,  and  fell  calmer  as  old  age  drew  on." 

''And  the  vagabond  Warrock  ?"  inquired  one 
of  the  Dominie's  auditors. 
"  There  was  a  kything  o'  good  about  that  swag- 
\  gering  ruffian,  too.  He  hung  long  upon  the 
Border,  countenanced  by  the  Jacobite  gentrr, 
for  his  principles,  and  his  skill  in  horse  ills  and 
training  fox-hounds  and  harriers.  If  there  had 
been  such  things  as  poachers  in  those  days.  War- 
rock  would  have  been  one.  He  was  hanged,  at 
last,  at  Jeddart,  for  stealing  a  horse  from  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  (where  the  ungrateful  vagabond 
got  many  a  meal  of  meat  in  his  necessity,)  which 
he  sold  at  Carlisle.  The  worthy  landlord  and 
owner  would  have  let  the  villain  off,  and  strained 
sore;  while  our  dame's  g^ndmother  swore  it  was 
aye  believed  that,  since  Sir  Marmaduke  gare 
him  that  clink  in  the  skull,  and  he  had  identi- 
fied the  dead  body  of  young  Randolph,  the 
Sergeant  was  not  himself  at  full  moon.  Bat 
a  dour  Whig  judge  was  on  the  assise,  who  had 
no  mercy  for  Jacobites ;  so  Warrock  shared  the 
Weird  of  the  Winrame,  and  of  all  the  violent  and 
excommunicate  persecutors — none  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  came  to  a  peaceful  end,  and 
few  of  ifhom  died  in  their  beds." 
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Hamburgh. 

Hamburgh  is  the  Liverpool  of  Germany ;  aad, 
u  yoa  are  familiar  to  lattety  with  the  one,  I 
ihall  not  infliet  on  you  many  details  of  the 
other. 

The  banka  of  the  £lhe  are  flat  and  uninterest- 
iogi  till  within  a  few  milee  of  the  city,  when  they 
awame  some  heaaty  on  the  Holstein  aide,  which 
ii  prettily  ornamented  hy  the  villas  of  the  Ham. 
krgh  and  Altona  merchants.  The  right  bank, 
or  HiDover  side,  maintains  the  same  low  and 
unvaried  appearance  all  the  way  up.  One  of  the 
iint  things  which  must  strike  an  English  tra- 
▼eller  who  is  familiar  with  the  commercial 
depots  of  his  own  country,  is  the  absence  of 
docks.  There  are  thousands  of  vessels  lying  in 
the  Elbe  at  nearly  all  times^  which  are  drifted 
against  each  other  by  every  change  of  wind  or 
tide,  and  must  be  frequently  injured  by  the 
collision. 

Exclusive  of  this,  the  expense  of  lighterage, 
delay,  damage  to  goods,  &c.,  must  be  enormous ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  saving  of  waste  thus 
incurred  would,  in  a  few  years,  amount  to  a  sum 
adequate  to  the  erection  of  spacious  docks.  The 
commander  of  the  steamer  by  which  we  arrived 
itoted  that  Hamburgh  is  peculiarly  well  situated 
for  these,  and  that  their  erection  would  protect 
the  city  from  the  inundations  to  which  it  is 
occasionally  liable.  Their  non-existence,  there- 
fore, affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  unspecula- 
tire  disposition  of  the  German  people. 

In  Britain,  acts  are  eagerly  sought  for  the 
erection  of  docks  at  places  where  there  is  no 
trade,  and  little  prospect  that  much  will  arise ; 
while  Hamburgh,  with  a  commerce  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  British  ports,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  carries  on  this  department  of  busi- 
ness in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  con. 
ducted  two  centuries  ago. 

The  city  contains  great  wealthy  which  renders 
this  and  some  other  wants  the  more  wonderful. 
Its  streets  are  generally  narrow,  and  without 
foot  pavements  ;  the  houses  high  and  of  irre- 
gular architecture,  excepting  the  modern  and 
truly  elegant  district  round  the  Alster  basin. 
Oas-light  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
streets ;  but^  as  a  compensation,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent police^  and  a  total  absence  of  beggars — 
indeed,  it  is  a  municipal  offence  to  give  money  to 
mendicants^  and  renders  the  donor  Hable  to  a 
fine,  the  poor  being  properly  cared  for  other- 
wise. 

The  population  of  Hamburgh  consists  of  a 
greater  proportional  mixture  of  nations  than  that 
of  any  other  commercial  city  in  Europe-^with 
the  exception^  perhaps,  of  Leghorn,  where,  from 
a  little  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  costume  being 
blended  with  the  mass,  somewhat  of  a  fancy- 
I>all  appearance  Is  thrown  over  the  popular 
asiembliogs.    There  are^  it  is  stated,  from  three 


to  four  thousand  British  here,  nearly  all  of  whUm 
are  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  co  m- 
meroe. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Hambiftrghers 
speak  English ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  them  do  so,  I  may  mention 
that,  one  day,  having  rung  my  bell  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  Hotel,  the  waiter,  on  coming  to  the  door, 
asked, ''  Did  you  hell  de  ehck  ?" 

The  river  Alster,  which  flows  through  the 
centre  of  Hamburgh,  reminds  me  of  the  Grand 
Canal  at  Venice  ;  and  some  of  the  canals  here 
also  resemble  the  briny  veins  of  that  city  of  the 
sea  in  all  but  the  purity  of  their  waters.  It  is 
surprising  that  some  of  them  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  present  state  of  stagnation, 
while  there  is  a  large  river  at  hand  from  which 
they  might  so  easily  be  refreshed.  There  is 
little  to  be  remarked  in  praise  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants;  but  they  seem 
obligingly  disposed,  and  lead  gay  lives  in  their 
cafes,  theatres,  gardens,  and  promenades.  In 
one  of  the  new  and  elegant  cafds,  (which  is 
illiberally  exclusive  as  regards  the  numerous 
descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,)  there  are 
assembled  every  evening  several  hundred  per- 
sons, all,  excepting  a  few  uninitiated  strangers, 
smoking  cigars.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  imagined ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this,  there 
are  generally  to  be  seen  a  number  of  respectable 
females  of  the  Han^burgh  middle  classes,  assem- 
bled to  evince  their  love  of  ice,  smoke,  music, 
and  confusion. 

On  Sunday  we  went  through  half-a-dosen  of 
the  principal  churches  during  the  hours  of  morn« 
ing  service ;  and  I  may  venture  to  estimate  the 
number  of  persons  in  all  of  them  under  800. 
A  stranger  might  imagine  the  people  to  be  in  a 
transition  state  between  Catholicism  and  Pro. 
testantism,  having  thrown  off  the  ceremonious 
observance  of  the  one  without  having  attained 
the  unostentatious  devotion  of  the  other.  There 
are  no  paintings  in  any  of  the  churches  worthy 
of  remark ;  but  it  is  usual  to  have  portraits  of 
the  deceased  clergymen  suspended  on  the  pillars, 
though  the  large  Luther  ruffs  with  which  they 
are  decked  have  not  a  very  clerical  appearance. 
In  winter  the  churches  are  understood  to  be 
better  attended ;  and,  on  a  few  particular  ooca. 
sions,  they  are  said  to  be  crowded. 

If  Europe  is  destined  to  remain  at  peace,  Ham- 
burgh will  become  annually  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  travellers  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Petersburgh,  and  Moscow;  which  places,  with 
the  assistance  of  steam-boats,  are  likely  to 
become  familiar  to  the  migratory  British,  now 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  exhausted. 
The  projected  railroad  from  Hamburgh  to 
Lubeck  would  also  assist  to  produce  this  effect, 
if  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  would  lend  it  the 
light  of  his  countenance ;  but,  as  this  improf«d 
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eommiinieatioii  might  injure  his  national  re- 
venue from  Sound  dueey  that  it  unfortunately 
not  likely  to  bd  the  case.  The  same  narrow 
policy  is  stated  as  a  reason  why  the  roads  from 
Hamburgh  to  Lubeck  and  Germany,  through 
the  Danish  territory!  arf  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
aUU  of  aimoat  impaesable  disrepair. 

The  fortifications  of  Hamburgh  were,  after 
1814i  thrown  down,  and  the  ground  wisely  laid 
oat  in  pleesure^walks ;  the  town  is  thus  eur. 
voundfid  by  a  beautiful  belt  of  wood  and  shrubs 
b^ry,  irhtre  the  inhabitants  enjoy  their  evening 
pnim9iilkdee*^aQd«  in  this  reepeet,  no  city  can  be 
better  provided.  The  maid-aervants  here  retain 
a  atngnlar  praetie*  of  always  carrying,  when  in 
the  atreetf,  a  basket  eovered  by  a  gay  shawl ; 
it  if  understood  to  be  home  generally  without 
eonteots,  and  seemingly  a«  a  badge  indicating 
their  pMitipn  in  )ife^-4nd»od,  the  baskets  are 
eften  more  gaily  adorned  than  even  the  necka 
9f  tht  fair  domeetiM  themselvea. 

The  population  of  Hamburgh  ia  about  140,000  ; 
end  Altpna,  whiob  may  be  called  it«  Wappingj 
nnmbfri  about  20,000. 

Hamburgh,  Hanover,  and  Bruo9wick  being, 
it  ii  alleged,  under  British  influence,  and  be- 
eause  it  if  dearly  their  interest,  have  refused  to 
join  the  German  commercial  treaty ;  the  opera^ 
tion  af  which  will,  it  is  supposed,  injure  the 
trade  of  thia  port,  Hamburgh  must  still,  how^ 
ever,  eontinue  to  be  a  depot  for  the  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  thet  p^rt  of  Germany  which 
borders  on  the  Elbe  and  its  tributary  streams, 
aa  well  ae  for  the  iupply  of  those  districts  with 
the  unmanufactured  prodnctionf  of  foreign  coun* 
tritfp 

Th*  wiodoiTi  of  all  elasses  here  are  very 
generally  ornamented  by  flowering  shrubs ;  and 
them  if  nothing  which  tends  more  to  throw  an 
air  of  tasteful  refinement  over  second-class 
dweUioga«-^for  cottages,  by  such  ornaments, 
beeeme  in  a  manner  poetical,  and  we  have  little 
heeitation  in  judging  more  favourably  of  the 
inmttef  where  sueh  objects  of  taste  exiet  than 
irhere  they  are  not  found. 

It  is  nniversally  remarked  that  there  are  more 
hnman  objecta  of  deformity  in  Hamburgh  than 
are  nanaUy  to  bo  met  with  in  cities  much  more 
pppuloua. 

The  Mh  d'hH§  at  Eppendorf,  in  the  e uburbs, 
if  mueb  resorted  to  on  Sundays,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary congregation  of  different  classes  is  there 
to  be  met  with****merchanta  and  brokers  of  vari- 
one  eonntriesi  aeeompanied  by  their  domestic 
partners ;  clerkf,  buoyant  with  youth,  wine,  sans 
aouei»iem,  and  a  holiday;  ship  captains,  with  their 
frans ;  and  Jew«shopkeeperf ,  pressing  champagne 
on  their  dark«eyed  Rebeccas,  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  yiaitera  were,  however,  of 
fespMtability  i  and  a  young  lady  from  one  of  the 
ehief  German  capitals,  though  not  poaseesed  of 
any  high  claim  to  beauty,  yet  appeared  to  attract 
general  admiration  from  the  superior  elegance 
of  her  demeanour.  Hamburgh  is,  of  course,  not 
the  Almack'a  of  Germany  for  manners ;  but 
nethinjr  could  biTe  better  illnatrated  the  differ* 


ence  between  the  refinement  of  a  courtly  eipital 
and  a  city  of  oommercei  than  the  senaation 
created  by  this  lady's  envied  elegance. 

Berlin,  Auguit  1836. 

Many  circumstances  cause  me  to  regret  that 
you  did  not  accompany  uf  to  Hamburgh ;  ssd, 
flattering  myself  with  the  hope  that  this  fesUoi 
may  be  in  some  degree  mutual,  I  feel  dfsirom  tf' 
furnish  you  with  a  carte  du  pays. 

The  first  fifty  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  Berlin 
is  through  a  flet|  fandy,  vninterofting  cQQotrf ; 
and  e  great  part  ^f  the  road  \h  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  Danish  goverAment,  sU  hot 
impassable.  Frequently  during  the  night  we 
were  roused  from  our  unavailing  attempts  4 
sleep  by  a  crash  which  might  have  led  ui  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Prusiua 
schnelppst  was  going  to  pieeof«  in  con«eqiieoc« 
of  having  got  into  one  of  the  thousand  mU 
with  which  the  road  aboundf  •  On  getting  lots 
Mecklenburg,  however,  the  road  became  good; 
end  the  Prnseian  roads  are  ezcellnnt.  The  a^ 
pearance  of  the  country,  and  the  quelity  of  thi 
soil,  also  improved  soon  after  entering  Prunia, 

The  farmers,  however,  appear  eminently  va- 
scientific :  their  fields  are  undividnd,  rye  ia  tbi 
grain  chiefly  cultivated,  and  the  fjratem  of  ngtu 
culture  is  decidedly  bad;  for,  notwithstaadiog 
the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  not  a  fi^ld  of  turoipi 
was  to  be  seen  between  Hamburgb  and  Berlio, 
To  atone,  however,  fur  theee  deAeieneiM*  ^ 
people  appeared  a  eturdy,  healthy  yeomfar^i 
and  their  residenees  comfortable* 

Passing  by  the  fortrees  of  Spandau,  where  the 
Prufsian  etate  prisonere  are  ueuaUy  eenfias4i 
and  Charlottenburg,  one  of  the  fJUng'f  snmipef 
palaees,  we  enteced  Berlin  throui^h  a  splendid 
gate,  which  is  ornamented  by  a  figure  of  Vieterf, 
seated  in  a  car,  drawn  by  four  high^actiooad 
bronze  horses.  These  mnde  iMi  nxenrtioo  if 
Paris  during  the  war,  to  pay  homage  to  tht 
Conqueror  of  the  dayi  but,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  found  their  W9j  back  to  Berlin;  ^ 
Marshal  Blucher  may  h#  aai4  tO  here  bfii 
''  k  eendvotiur  d$  kur  retour," 

The  linden»tree  walk  whioh  leads  from  Hui 
gate  to  the  centre  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  f^^^ 
promenades  anywhere  to  be  met  with-<*beiog  tht 
evening  resort  of  the  oitiieiis;  end,  on  both  fi4«% 
the  public  bniidlogf  mi  piiUeee  gre  wm^tm 
and  elegant. 

Berlin  is  nllowed  to  teke  e  le«l  Ofnopg  the 
cities  of  Germeny,  and  perhaps  anioog  thoat  ef 
Europe,  for  elegance  I  end,  being  modern,  it  if 
built  on  a  aystem  of  regolerity  which  centri* 
butee  much  to  both  ita  eonvenienee  •04  oppfsr* 
ance.  In  the  better  parts  of  the  town,  thf 
Streets  are  straight,  end  prose  each  other  st 
right  angles  I  while  one  of  thorn  (fndenA 
Street)  exteodf  to  two  Rnglis h  miles  in  length 
They  ^n  well  paved,  and  kept  lighte4  with  §m, 
end  a  none idergble  imipker  have  fi4o»pathf  for 
foot^psfeengere ;  hut  tho  eewero  on  oitber  fi^ 
are  open,  and  full  of  ofsoaivo  noUor.  I^  ' 
io4ee4  eiiig^lor  fcow  ^eee  om  Hre  been  eo  le  of 
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nferid  to  eziit  la  their  prteeiil  ttote  of  ofhi^ 
liYtDecs  in  sadi  m  cftpiuK  To  an  SoglUh  •y«, 
iIm,  tb«  abMnce  of  railed  areas,  and  atept  lead^ 
ing  up  to  the  doors  of  ibe  rarioaa  hooaee,  da* 
traett  much  from  the  appearanee  of  fchis^  aa  vail 
u  all  the  other  eitiea  of  the  Continent. 

Tha  aloggiah  river  Bpree  flows  through  the 
diy;  md,  at  pointa  aomewhat  distant  from  it, 
thera  are  plaaed,  as  a  reaouroe  in  the  erent  of 
iira,  naraeroiiBtubaof  slbny  water  at  the  oornera 
af  the  Tsrtous  streets.  The  supply  is^  I  eon-* 
ealTa,  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  much  avail ; 
ui  the  effect  on  the  atmosphere  during  hot 
vaather  ia  neither  agreeable  nor  healthful.  Iron 
eistaroa  placed  in  the  same  positions  would  be 
infinitely  preferable,  and  might  be  ao  constructed 
n  father  to  be  ornamental  than  otherwise. 

The  tastefully  trimmed  aeaoiaa  which  oma. 
Bent  the  pleasure  gardens  in  front  of  the  Mu. 
warn,  appeared  to  my  eyes  more  graeefblly 
elegant  than  even  the  orange  tree  avenuea 
vhieh  ia  France  occupy  similar  situations.  The 
Maseum  Itself  ia  an  elegant  modern  building,  and 
ita  eolonnade  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure 
even  by  an  eye  familiar  with  the  Bourse  and  the 
Madalalne  Church  at  Paria«  Though  containing 
nany  hundred  pictures,  there  are  comparatively 
faw  of  high  merit. 

The  collection  of  the  early  Italian  achool  is 
aitenaive ;  and  there  are  two  esteemed  paintings 
by  Raphael  and  Correggio,  many  good  portraits, 
and  s  curious  and  weU-ezeeuted  picture  of  the 
Waters  of  Youth,  into  which  old  women  are  por. 
trayad  as  entering  covered  with  age  and  wrinkles, 
and  emerging  full  of  youth  and  loveliness.  It  is 
enrioua  to  observe  the  years  that  are  flung  away 
at  each  step  towards  the  youthful  side.  This 
gallery  ia,  perhaps,  suflieient  to  create  a  taste  for 
the  dne  arts,  hot  scarcely  gratifies  one  that  haa 
feasted  on  higher  excellence.  The  sculpture  de- 
partment boasta  a  beautiful  atatue  of  Hebe,  by 
Canora,  beaidea  aome  good  antiques. 

The  arsenal,  undoubtedly,  ranks  ne^t  ii|  ele. 
gaace;  and  the  colossal  armour-clad  flgures  which 
•armount  its  walls,  produce  a  fine  and  suitable 
effect  Among  the  cannon  are  some  brass  pieces, 
taken  at  Varna  during  the  last  Turkish  war, 
ud  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which 
certainly  appeared,  to  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  a 
fint-fruit  offering. 

The  principal  palace  is  very  large  and  of  hand. 
Mne  architecture,' but  is  out  of  repair,  as  the 
King,  withthat  amiable  private-life  tasteforwhioh 
k«  ia  remarkable,  resides  in  one  of  a  amaller 
description. 

The  Crown  Prince  oecnpiea  apartmenta  in  the 
Gfaad  Palaee,  where  we  were  gratified  by  an  ex. 
emination  of  some  good  busts  and  picturee,  aa 
well  as  many  curious  and  elegant  ornamental 
•bjeets.  The  busts  of  Frederick  the  Great 
were  peculiarly  inUresting,  though  the  form  of 
Itctd  is  not  what  a  phrenologist  would  expect  ia 
»  king  hariag  a  title  of  such  distinetlon  attoehed 
to  his  name.  Dr  Ohanning^s  essay  on  the  cha. 
nctev  of  Napoleon,  ahewing  that  a  oonqueror 
does  not  n^peeiariljf  ra^i^ive  a  Aret-Pile  order  of 


mind,  seema  the  only  aolution  ef  the  dlQculty ; 
for,  if  Frederick  had  not  been  a  victorious  king 
and  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  it  is  more  than  doubt* 
fill  whether  his  philosophical  productiona  would 
have  distinguished  him.  His  true  claim  to  great, 
ness,  perhaps,  lies  in  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  system  of  national  education  under  which 
Prussia  has  attained  such  a  high  state  of  intellii* 
gence ;  though  it  is  possible  that  a  mind  such  as 
his  niay  have  considered  compulsory  education 
merely  aa  the  firat  step  in  his  system  of  military 
discipline. 

In  the  principal  street  there  is  a  colossal  bronse 
statue  of  Prince  Blucher— -or  Marshal  Forward, 
aa  the  Russiana  love  to  call  him.  The  figure  is 
bold,  and  the  countenance  expresses  much  energy 
of  .character ;  and,  while  surveying  the  bronze 
mustachios,  I  waa  amusingly  reminded  of  an 
anecdote  related  of  the  warrior  when  in  London 
with  the  allied  aovereigns.  Being  in  a  crowded 
fiashionable  saloon,  and  inconveniently  pressed 
on  by  ladies,  all  anxious  to  shake  the  hand  of 
the  lion  of  his  day,  the  Marshal  attempted  a 
diversion  in  his  own  favour  by  kissing  his  fair 
aasailanta— no  way  doubting  that  this  would  cause 
them  to  retreat.  His  views,  however,  in  this 
second  *^  Beile^AUianee,"  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  The  ruse  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  it 
was  quaintly  remarked,  that  the  Prince  had  never 
been  farther  wrong  in  his  tactics,  as  the  ladies 
proved  leas  averse  to  this  military  salute  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

Immediately  outside  of  the  principal  gate  is 
the  Thiergarten,  where  the  inhabitants  prome^ 
nade,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  summer.  Be. 
yond  this  the  gardens  around  the  palace  of  Char-* 
lottenburg  are  also  much  resorted  to  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  it  is  truly  delightful  to  witness  the 
enjoyments  at  these  suburban  retreats,  where 
music,  conversation,  and  cooling  refreshmenta 
diride  the  time.  The  ladies  are  generally  en^ 
gaged  in  the  unsentimental  occupation  of  knitv 
ting,  not  purses,  but  veritable  stockings. 
*^  The  thr§ad  of  oar  Urea  would  be  dark,  heaven  knowa. 
If  it  wars  nol  with  fiiaodabip  and  love  intertwined.** 
So  they  gild  it  by  carrying  out  their  happiest 
looks,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good-humoured 
amiles,  for  all  their  friends. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  eitiea  of  Genyiany  for  female  beauty.  The 
ladies  are  literally  fair,  and  peculiarly  happy  in 
the  elegance  of  their  figures.  They  walk  with 
much  feminine  delicacy,  and  are,  above  all, 
esteemed  the  most  literary  and  high-bred  of  the 
German  women. 

I  had  one  day  the  happiness  to  see  one  of 
these  belles,  opposite  to  the  most  faultless  and 
beautiful  creatioi^  of  art  in  the  picture.gallery, 
and  the  rival  claims  were  so  equal,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  decide  on  bestowing  the 
palm,  till  the  animated  attraction^  possibly  im« 
agining  the  comparison,  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
made,  waa  piqued  into  assuming  her  prettiest 
smile,  apd  the  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful—^ 

«  Sit  but  at  heaven*a  gate  a  whila^ 

And  you  ao  like  an  angel  amile^ 

Tbef  U  haa^  to  let  you  iQr** 
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At  Charlottenburg  there  is  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  to  Louise^  the  much-loved  and  long- 
lamented  Queen  of  his  present  Majesty.  It  is  a 
full-len^h  figure>  representing  her  own  lotely 
person  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Professor  Rauch, 
by  whom  it  is  executed,  was  originally  an  at- 
tendant on  her  Majesty,  who,  discovering  that 
he  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  sculpture,  was 
the  means  of  his  being  sent  to  Rome  for  its  cul- 
tivation. A  higher  feeling  than  professional  fame 
thus  excited  the  sculptor ;  and  all  who  have  seen 
the  monument  can  attest  how  well  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  animating  the  marble. 

Potsdam  is  twenty  English  miles  from  Berlin, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  where  the  river  Stavel 
swells  itself  into  a  succession  of  lakes.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  being  an  elegant  town,  it  is  the  first 
military  school,  and  contains  a  multitude  of 
handsome  public  buildings ;  while  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  boasts  several  palaces  be- 
longing to  the  various  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Some  of  these  contain  pictures  of  merit, 
as  well  as  sculpture  and  other  objects,  which 
afforded  us  considerable  gratification. 

Near  Sans  Souci  still  stands  the  mill  which  its 
humble  owner  so  long  boldly  and  successfully 
litigated  with  the  great  Frederick,  in  the  way  of 
whose  improvements  it  stood.  The  miller's  in- 
dependence has  been  immortalized ;  for,  consider- 
ing the  anecdotes  related  of  his  Majesty's  temper, 
few  persons  in  humble  life  could  have  evinced 
such  high  moral  courage. 

In  one  of  the  churches  the  remains  of  the 
royal  conqueror  and  philosopher  are  deposited, 
in  a  plain  coffin,  without  either  monument  or 
inscription. 

The  Peacock  Island,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a 
beautifully  ornamented  summer  fairy-land  of  the 
royal  family,  and  is  much  visited.  In  addition 
to  the  high-plumaged  exquisites  from  which  the 
name  is  derived,  it  contains  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  the  other  descendants  of  the  ark, 
scattered  through  its  winding  walks ;  and  is  in 
short  a  zoological  garden  on  a  large  scale ;  while 
the  ornamental  woods,  exotic  plants,  atod  imi- 
tated ruins,  make  it  quite  a  gem. 

To  return  to  Berlin.  The  royal  library  con- 
tains 400,000  volumes ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
hear  of  the  liberal  principle  on  which  the  public 
have  access  to  its  contents.  It  is  further  pleas- 
ing to  observe  how  well  it  is  supplied  with  all 
the  useful  works  that  are  published ;  and,  though 
I  naturally  observed  this  chiefly  with  reference 
to  English  books,  yet  similar  attention  is  doubt- 
less paid  to  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  contains  the 
usual  quantum  suff.  of  birds,  beasts,  minerals, 
ftiid  so  forth ;  but  to  a  person  who  has  visited 
many  of  these,  it  becomes  painfully  tedious  to 
survey  stuffed  tigers  ktid  alligatbrs  for  the 
hundredth  time.  How  different  is  this  feeling 
of  satiety  frotn  that  which  a  picture  gallery 
affords,  even  where  the  works  are  second-rate ! 

There  appear  to  be  numerous  points  of  liber^ 
ality  in  the  Prussian  government,  for  which 
justice  is  scarcely  awarded  to  it*    Ooe^of  these 


is,  that  Catholics  and  Protestatite  are  by  Uw 
equally  admissible  to  public  offices ;  and,  further^ 
more,  that  the  clergy  of  both  religtom  are 
equally  paid  by  government.  It  may  be  that 
they  are,  according  to  English  ideas,  poorly 
recompensed — ^their  stipends  varying  from  200 
to  600  Prussian  dollars— 4hat  is,  from  jCSO  to£90 
a-year,  according  as  their  duties  place  them  in 
town  or  in  the  country;  and  some,  it  u  stated, 
combine  the  duties  of  teachiag  with  those  of 
their  sacred  calling.  Divinity  is  thus,  of  coarse, 
not  the  profession  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  inconvenience  results  from 
its  not  being  so,  unless  that  possibly  the  highest 
classes  in  society  may  miss  the  wholesome  moral 
influence  which  is  diffused  in  England  by  clergy- 
men mixing  among  them  on  terms  of  equality. 

In  Britain  we  hear  much  of  religious  liberty; 
but  the  true  feeling  seems  wanting — ^for  the 
animosity  between  Irish  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  ranoour 
of  tribes  living  under  a  heathen  dispensation. 
In  Prussia,  and  throughout  Germany,  the  state 
of  opinion  is  widely  different.  A  philosophical 
spirit  of  religious  toleration  generally  prevails ; 
and  it  is  considered  comparatively  ummportant, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  civil  and  social  life,  to 
which  of  the  Christian  sects  a  man  may  belong. 

This  happy  state  of  feeling  probably  arises,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  being  educated  in  the  same  schools,  and 
accustomed  to  associate  as  friends  and  com- 
panions, without  reference  to  creed. 

The  good  results  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  similar  course  in  Ireland,  was  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  quot- 
ing an  answer  elicited  from  the  cage-keeper  on 
Waterloo  Bridge,  who  exhibits  cats,  dogs,  rats, 
mice,  and  birds,  occupying  the  same  apartment, 
and  Uving  in  harmony. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  how  such  a  mira- 
culous state  of  intercourse  was  produced,  he 
simply  replied,  "  I  brings  them  up  together." 

This  humble  philosopher  and  his  cage,  might 
be  advantageously  sent  round  as  a  practical 
answer  to  Mr  O'Sullivan  and  others,  who  preach 
against  the  national  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. 

Berlin  contains  many  elegant  churches ;  and 
that  which  the  king  usually  attends  was  well 
filled — ^not  so  the  others.  The  army  is  here  at 
present  the  chief  profession  for  the  sons  of  the 
aristocratic  classes;  but  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  now  arising,  which,  joined 
to  the  higher  intellectual  respectability  of  the 
professions  and  of  commerce,  will  no  doubt  canse 
them  shortly  to  attract  more  favouiCAble  attention 
from  the  Prussian  youth. 

The  Prussian  army  is  about  850,000  jtrong; 
which,  to  English  ideas,  appears  a  very  unneoes* 
sary  occupation  of  human  energy,  that  might  he 
better  devoted  to  the  useful  purposes  of  civil 
life.  This  view  appears  still  more  striking,  vhes 
we  consider  that  Prussia  has  no  colonies,  tikit 
the  King  is  much  beloved,  and  his  govcmsMnt 
"wed  adminiftered  and  popular. 
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Every  competent  nude  subject  ib  obliged  t6 
serve  three  years,  from  about  the  age  of  eighteeo 
to  twenty-one — the-  only  exception  to  this  rule 
being  in  favour  of  those  who  are  considered 
sooner  perfect  in  their  trainiiig^  and  thus  escape 
by  serving  one  year^  without  expense  to  the 
government.  All  these  are  termed  the  regular 
anny. 

After  having  served  this  period,  these  soldier- 
eitixens  are  liable  to  an  annual  drillings  up  to  forty 
years  of  age^  and  are  termed  the  landwehr.  Af- 
ter that  age>  they  are  denominated  the  landstrum^ 
and  are  silowed  to  eiyoy  a  comparative  .military 
otiwn  eum  dignitate.  , 

A  considerable  course. of  study  is  required  be- 
fore a  conupission  can  be  obtained  in  the  Prus- 
sian army;  and,  on  mentioning  to  a  lady,  at 
BerliHt  whose  family  were  connected  with  it, 
that,  in  England,  young  men  often  purchased 
comnissiens,  and  frequently  underwent  no  pre- 
vious pr^aration,  I  beUeve  she  could  scarcely 
hare  been  more  surprised  had  I  stated  that  with 
ua  gentlemen  commenced  the  practice  of  law  or 
physic  without  study. 

The  sons  of  officers  appear  to  be  entitled  to 
enter  the  military  schools  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and,  in  due  season,  are  provided  with  appoint- 
ments ;  by  which  means,  military  life  becomes 
like  an  Indian  caste  in  families. 

The  Prussian  troops  are  reckoned,  in  point  of 
discipline  and  appearance,  equal  to  any  in 
£urope  ;  and  the  system  of  making  every  citisen 
a  soldier,  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  defence  of  a  country,  and  the  worst 
for  purposes  of  foreign  aggression.  Citizens 
would,  no  doubt,  defend  their. own  country  wi^h 
enthusiasm ;  but  it  requires,  soldiers  trained  to 
the  recklessness  of  a  camp,  to  go  through  foreign 
campaigns,  and  the  siege  of  cities,  con  amove. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  Prussian  government 
may  desire  to  carry  on  a  war  contrary  to  popular 
feding,  it  will  be  powerless;  as  such  soldiers 
are  not  military  machines,  but  feel  themselves 
entitled  to  think  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  During  the  period  of  French  dominion, 
the  military  reputation  of  Prussia  became  lost ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  endurance  of  wrongs, 
that  the  national  spirit  was  again  roused  to  the 
performance  of  distinguished  deeds,  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo. 

Being  now  a  great  military  power,  the  Prussians 
are  too  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  la  grande 
fuUian  of  Germany ;  and  this-iissumption  of  su- 
periority causes  towards  them  a  certain  degree 
of  unpopularity,  among  the  people  of  the  smaller 
states.  The  fact  seems  now  undeniable,  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  are  the  most,  universally 
educated  of  Europe ;  for  all  parents  are,  by  law, 
pblig^ed  to  send  their. children  to  school,  and  from 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them,  no  fees  are 
taken.  Thus,  throughout  the  kingdom,  nearly 
every  person  can  read  and  write.  The  ultra- 
Toryism  of  England,  which  seeks  to  discourage 
popular  education,  certainly  contrasts,  in  this 
respect,  very  unfovourably  with  the  absolutism 
of  Prussia ;  and  it  appears  as  though  a  minister 


of  public  instruction  were  necessary  to  secure  an 
enlightened  and  uniform  system  of  national  edu- 
cation ;  for,  without  one,  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  teaching  find  their  way  very  slowly  into 
remote  districts. 

It  seems  generally  expected  that  the  new 
German  commercial  treaty,  of  which  Prussia  is 
the  head,  will  do  much  for  the  industry  of  the 
country,  as  Its  principle  is  that  of  imposing  sndi 
duties  on  foreign  manufactures  as  must  of 
necessity  create  an  internal  supply. 

The  treaty  has  been  much  commented  on,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  ungracious  return  to  England 
for  her  free-trade  concessions;  but  that  it  will 
prove  advantageous  to  Prussia,  i^pears  beyond 
question.* 

Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Casscl,  Nassau,  Frank- 
fort, &c.,  with  a  population  of  near  thirty  mil. 
lions,  have  thus  united  ;  so  that  all  descriptions 
of  merchsndise  may  pass  free  from  one  of  these 
states  to  any  of  the  others.  Their  frontiers  are 
planted  with  custom-house  establishments,  where 
the  duties  are  paid ;  and  these  are,  in  due  season, 
divided  among  the  various  governments,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  population.  The  duties  on 
manufactured  cottons  imported  from  England 
are  such  as  virtually  exclude  all  but  the  finer 
descriptions ;  and,  in  consequence,  manufae* 
tories  are  now  rapidly  springing  up  along  the 
Rhine,  particularly  at  Elberfeld  and  Crofeld. 

One  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
attention  of  Prussia  being  more  directed  to  com. 
merce  and  manufactures,  is,  that  such  new  and 
ramified  interests  and  occupations  will  arise  as 
must  cause  her  people  to  be  more  than  ever  dis- 
inclined to  war. 

If  an  abundant  circulation  of  paper  be  a  legi- 
timate proof  of  commerce,  that  proof  is  here  met 
with ;  and  it  further  appears  that  it  is  the  quan. 
tity  of  a  paper  currency  which  vitiates  its  va» 
lue,  and  not  the  $mall  amount  which  the  indivi. 
dual  scraps  represent;  for,  in  Prussia,  notes 
issued  either  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
government,  freely  circulate  for  one  dollar — ^that 
is,  three  shillings  each.  These  have  not,  how. 
ever,  banished  silver,  which  is,  in  fact,  very 
abundant ;  but  the  paper  circulation  being,  as  I 
understand,  a  government  concern,  there  is  not 
the  same  inducement  to  carry  it  to  a  vicious 
excess  as  when  the  issue  proceeds  from  bankers. 
England  may  possibly,  at  a  future  periodi  conde. 
scend  to  take  a  lesson  on  this  subject  from  Prussia. 

The  Prussian  noblesse  are  -  numerous,  and 
generolly  poor,  which  is  partly  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  made  by  his  present  Majesty's 
government  about  twenty ,  years  since,  making 
the  rural  tenantry  independent  of  their  land- 
lords, on  the  payment  of  a  small  fixed  rent. 
Those  farmers,  therefore,  who  are  not  fr^  prOiv 
prieturs,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  oom« 
fortably  independent,  the  rent-charge  not  being 
burthensome.  A  rural  population  more  happily 
situated  cannot  exist^- 


*  yFe  think  it  very  qucttiojiiiblr.— i?.  T.  M^ 
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**  Whoia  iMTds  with  milk,  whoM  fields  with  braids 
Whose  flocks  supply  them  with  atiire ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  them  shade- 
In  winter,  fire.^ 

Prussia  is,  in  this  respect,  an  extreme  eon^ 
tratt  to  the  rural  misery  of  Ireland,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  rack-rented  by  ab- 
•entee  landlords,  and  toxed  for  a  semi^siuecuro 
Church  of  another  faith.  There  are  few  persons 
of  large  incomes  in  Berlin  ;  and  the  complaint  of 
poverty  is  so  general,  that,  probably,  of  no  other 
large  capital  could  it  with  equal  justice  be  said 
that  it  is  fashionable  to  be  poor.  Nor  could  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  want  of  national  wealth  be 
adduced,  than  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  fourteen  millions  contains  little  more 
than  200,000  inhabitants. 

Being  in  Berlin  on  the  King's  birth*day,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  strong  feeL 
ing  of  loyalty  which  exists;  and  it  sufficiently 
proved  to  us  that  there  is  not  a  more  popular 
monarch  in  Europe  than  King  Frederick  WiU 
liam.  The  gentlemen  at  the  table  d'hote  were 
drinkinghis  Majesty's  health  in  detached  groups  ; 
and,  animated  by  the  feeling  around,  we. also 
drank  it  in  our  national  manner,  after  our  kind 
German  travelling  companion  had  intimated  to 
the  tabl^  that  the  *'  Englajidera"  wished  to  toast 
the  King's  health  with  three  times  three.  It 
was  well  received  ;  but  the  apparent  novelty  of 
our  hurras  created  so  much  surprise  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  seconded.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  earned  for  himself  the  most  honour* 
able  oi  human  titles,  in  being  called  **  The 
Preserver  of  the  Peace  of  Europe;"  and  this 
firat  of  blessings  depends  probably  more  on  his 
life  than  on  that  of  any  other  potentate. 

His  Majesty,  some  years  since,  married  a  noble 
and  lovely  lady,  the  Princess  of  Leignita,  with"" 
out  conferring  the  queenly  title;  and  their 
united  example  is  understood  to  be. all  that  is 
amiable.  King  Frederick  William,  among  his 
many  estimable  qualities,  is  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  humane ;  to  that  capital  punishments 
are  seldom  permitted.  The  Crown  Prince  ii 
oonsldered  pious  and  moral,  and  is  reputed  to 
possess  considerable  quicknesa  and  conversational 
talent.  "  Toutce  qu'il  dU  eet  bim,"  said  my  fair 
informant.  It  may  be  so ;  but  assuredly  the 
people  of  Prussia  do  not  look  forward  to  his 
succession  without  the  fear  of  military  rule,  as 
well  as  war  and  ita  attendant  evils. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strictness  of  the 
Prussian  police ;  but,  excepting  that  it  might  be 
eoncluded  there  was  such  an  establishment  from 
the  good  order  of  the  city,  I  should  not  have 
known  it  by  any  other  means. 

A  passport  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  travel- 
lers. 

In  the  civil  departments!  the  number  of 
government  emphyie  is  considerable ;  and  it  is 
nnderstood  that  all  persons  so  employed  in  Pms- 
•ia  are  thoroughly  competent  to  the  duties  of 
their  situations;  while,  to  the  higher  offlees, 
talent  is  the  chief  recommendation.  This,  of 
eourse,  produces  an  effioieilt  government^  and 


baa  tended  rapidly  to  evolve  the  ei^flillsi  of 
the  country. 

The  reputed  talent  of  the  Pmsaian  empl»9kt 
almost  leads  to  the  eonclusloti  that  abttditl 
monarchs  do^  ffofli  the  greater  anxiety  of  their 
poiitions,  seonre  higher  offiskl  talent  than  eoa* 
stitutional  kings« 

It  would  be  an  unpalatable  admission  for  aa 
Sngllahman  to  make^but,  irhen  it  is  esnaidsred 
that,  in  countries  go vsmed  by  popolar  assenbliM, 
a  powerAil  spsaker  inay  o(%€tk  oommaftd  piio«, 
be  his  habits  of  official  bttSiflSss  whaS  they  mty, 
this  view  is  not  without  fonndation«  Instancn 
of  eloquent  men,  devoid  of  basiness  qualifiea* 
turns,  hsve  been  numerous  smoiig  us;  kt 
Sheridan  is  the  most  brUlialit,  andj  all  unfittsd 
as  he  was  for  managing  atiythlng  btit  an  andlesM, 
yet  more  than  once  was  he  on  the  eve  ef  obiaia' 
ing  very  high  official  sution. 

A  polite  and  i^speetable  bookseller  hers  is* 
forma  us  that  the  English  langttige  Sfid  lit«a» 
ture  are  beeotting  dally  mum  tttleaded  to  is 
Berlin. 

Besides  Scott's  novels,  those  of  Bitlwsr  tad 
Captain  Marryat  lore  ttiuoh  read ;  n^hile  Wsik- 
ington  Irving  and  Coopor  are  the  AmerittS 
writers  in  highest  esteem. 

In  deprecating  the  polluted  modem  Frsfldi 
literature,  our  informant  stated  that  he  hU 
latterly  also  fotmd  much  objectionable  matter  in 
the  new  English  dramas,  snd  was  obliged  to  b« 
tery  careful  in  his  translations.  He  is,  deubtim 
correct ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  melsttoholy  instaneeof 
the  national  aptitnde  to  evU.  The  Oermsat, 
being  prejudiced  agaiurt  Frencli  morals,  thii 
kind  of  polltttloti  is  Hot  likely  to  be  reoeitei 
direct  from  that  country ;  but  their  feelifif 
towards  English  literature  is  so  f avonrmble,  thst, 
if  it  becomes  tainted,  the  poison  is  more  likdr  to 
reach  them  throu  j^h  that  chatineL  The  Esgliik 
press  is  thus  charged  with  a  double  duty  of 
watchfulness.  The  German  dratna  appears  to  M 
maintained  by  the  various  govemmehts  u  i 
vehicle  of  refinement  andraUoAid  amttsemeat; 
while  s  Isrge  proportioti  of  the  British  itig* 
panders  to  the  feelings  of  the  lower  clssses,  ^ 
an  exhibition  of  coarseness,  instesd  of  endet' 
vouring  to  create  a  higher  standard  ef  tsito. 
The  opera-house  and  theatre  here  are  hafldsooit 
buildings  ;  and  the  performances,  tinder  tli* 
King's  especial  patronage,  are  of  the  first  order. 

The  University  of  Berlin,  though  one  of  tha 
most  modem  in  Germany,  has  alresdy  a  repots- 
tion  perhaps  higher  than  that  of  any  otbor. 
Students  from  sll  the  othor  states  resort  here,  •< 
a  place  where  the  highest  inteUoetual  and  social 
polbh  which  Ckmnany  offers,  is  to  be  attained. 
The  professorships  are  probably  more  valsaUi 
than  elsewhere  in  Germany;  and  it  is  nndtr* 
stood  that  nothing  short  of  the  highest  quaMw- 
tions  Can  lead  to  such  an  appointment.  Sene  of 
the  professors  are  persons  of  somewhat  «<»* 
liberal  politiciU  views  than  can  be  altogetlwr 
agreeable  to  the  court,  and  have  generally  bsji 
chosen  as  being  tho  most  dlstingnliiied  ef  W 
private  leetovers. 
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Serenl  of  the  roAdg  leading  <»at  of  Botllii  kre, 
for  •  mile  or  more,  lined  with  beeutiful  villas^ 
hAvlng  nefttly  kept  gardens,  rich  in  flowers,  and 
tolcenies  orerflowing  with  exotics.  Among 
these,  the  eye  had  frequently  to  wander  some 
time  before  discovering  the  more  interesting 
bnidsa  family  grou|>8,  sipping  their  evening 
coffee,  aljrewo,  and  nearly  eclipsed  by  their 
evn  bydrangias  and  geraniums. 

Tbe  country  around  Berlin  is  sadly  deficient 
in  beauty ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  libelling  nature 
to  describe  the  neighbourhood  as  a  dreary  plain. 
At  tbe  Tirol!  Gardens,  three  English  miles  from 
tbe  city,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a 
inole-hill  kind  of  mountain,  which  seems  mali* 
eioQsly  placed,  in  order  to  enable  the  censorious 
to  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land  more  exten- 
lively  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done. 
Tbese  gardens,  with  Russian  mountains,  dancing 
ia]oons,  and  other  agrSmens,  were,  a  very  few 
years  since,  created  at  a  great  expense  for 
poblie  amusement,  and  opened  with  eclat ; 
but  either  the  quietness,  the  economy,  or  the 
fickleness  of  the  Berltners^  has  already  caused 
tbem  to  be  entirely  deserted.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gardens,  stands  a  handsome  iron 
monument,  in  honour  of  some  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Isst  war.  In  form,  (though  less  ornate,) 
itWDiewhat  resembles  the  Norman  Cross  pro. 
posed  to  be  erected  at  Edinburgh  in  honour  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Dresden,  August  1836. 

For  one  from  the  far  distant  Ultima  Thule,  to 
discover  in  central  Germany  a  colony  of  near  and 
previously  unknown  relatives— speaking  another 
language,  and  scarcely  understanding  that  of  their 
fatherland— was  acircumstance  sufficiently  singu- 
lar, and  well  calculated  to  lend  further  charms  to  a 
foreign  coantr3r,  by  endowing  it  with  the  associa- 
tions  of  home,  and  the  sympathies  of  kindred.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  is  always  predisposed 
to  feel  an  interest  in  persons  who  speak  imper- 
fect English ;  possibly  because  it  is  gratifying  to 
cur  amour  propre  to  be  in  some  point  superior 
to  those  who  may  justly  claim  superiority  in  all 
•thers. 

Tbe  road  from  Berlin  to  Leipsic  is  lined  with 
ungraceful  poplars,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
ue  Continent.  The  hedges  and  varied  windings 
of  the  English  i^oads  are  both  wanting  ;  but,  to- 
wards Leipsic,  the  country  certainly  assumed 
■wne  appearance  of  agricultural  richness. 

The  Schnelpost  passed  through  Wittenburg, 
where  Luther  resided,  and  where  a  monument 
***«  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Our  German 
fellow-travellers  here  endeavoured  to  amuse  us, 
^  repeating  some  couplets  which  are  attributed 
^  the  great  Reformer  ;  breathing  more  strongly 
of  tbe  spirit  of  worldly  enjoyment  than  in  Eng- 
land we  should  be  willing  to  recognise  as  the 
««ntiinenti  of  tbe  father  of  onr  church. 

Leipsic  ig  an  old  town  of  much  business  and 
^^th,  eontaioiag  about  40^000  inhabitants,  who 


are  chiefly  engaged  In  eommere^  aiid  the  op#rft* 
tive  departments  of  literature. ' 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  taken  doirn  on  the 
return  of  peace,  and  the  ground  having  been 
laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  shady  trees, 
forms  delightful  boulevards  all  rouAd. 

This  town  contains  some  curious  old  build-* 
ings^  and  is  not  deficient  in  good  specimens  of 
modern  architecture,  including  an  elegant  ttlii* 
versity  and  a  recently  built  hospital. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  is 
famous  for  the  final  destructioU,  as  an  army^' 
of  Napoleon's  vast  Russian  expedition.  The 
dreadful  combat  continued,  with  much  obstinacy 
and  uncertain  result,  for  four  days.  Half  a 
million  of  men  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  ; 
and  50,000  French,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  the  AUies,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  On 
one  side  were  present  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  several 
princes.  On  the  other.  Napoleon,  the  maker  at 
kings  and  the  conqueror  of  half  the  world. 
In  less  than  two  hours  after  he  left  Leipsic,  the 
allied  sovereigns  entered  it  in  triumph.  One  of 
those  pieces  of  callous  selfishness  which  have 
been  often  remarked  in  the  French  Emperor, 
when  his  personal  necessities  required  them^ 
was  practised  on  this  occasion.  After  having 
taken  to  rapid  flight,  with  a  few  of  his  guards, 
he  ordered  the  bridge,  by  which  he  had  passed, 
to  be  blown  up,  in  order  to  delay  the  pursuit  of 
the  Allies^  thus  also  preventing  the  escape  of  his 
own  troops,  thousands  of  whom  were  drowned 
in  the  river  Elster.  It  is  understood  that  the 
French  soldiery  were  much  exasperated  by  thie 
piece  of  selfish  barbarity ;  but  their  chief  cott« 
tinued  his  flight  too  rapidly  to  be  overtaken  by 
their  reproaches.* 

In  a  gentleman's  garden  in  the  suburbs,  thertf 
are  two  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Ponia- 
f  owsky,  the  Polish  Commander,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  and  finally  drowned  in  the  river,  on 
this  occasion^  in  October  1813,  fighting  in  the 
French  cause,  at  the  head  of  his  braVe  Poles. 

The  new  German  commercial  treaty  wiU,  it  is 
here  (perhaps  erroneously)  supposed,  prove 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  Leipsic,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  grand  dep6t  of  manufaeturee 
for  the  supply  of  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  Foreign  manufactures,  which  are  in- 
tended for  those  latter  distant  countries,  may  be 
deposited  and  sold  at  Leipsic,  without  paying 
the  duties  chargeable  on  goods  to  be  consumed 
within  the  limits  of  the  confederation. 

The  present  prosperity  of  this  town  Inay  b* 
satisfactorily  inferred  from  the  number  of  fine 
houses  erecting  in  the  suburbs ;  but  its  conti- 
nuance as  a  great  commercial  depdt  is,  I  con-* 
ceive,  more  than  doubtful, 

A  railroad  connecting  it  with  Dresden  is  in 
a  very  forward  state,  and  it  seems  probable 

that,  ere  long,  it  will  be  continued  to  Vienna ;  In 

-  -     ■■  ■  -  -■-^■^— — 

*  Such  wat  the  inteliigtnce  eominuiiicated  to  us  oa 
tbe  spot;  but,  haTing  ilace  beard  that  the  bridge  wat. 
blown  up  through  the  miatake  of  a  corporal,  I  ihaU  leave 
yeu  to  decide  between  these  opposite  rlewi. 
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which  oaiOy  taking  steam-vessela  on  the  Elbe 
and  Danube  into  account^  travellen  may  be 
wiabled,  at  no  distant  period^  to  reach  Constant- 
inople within  a  fortnight  from  Hambargh. 

The  Roaenthal  it  a  finely  wooded  avenue  of 
five  English  miles  in  lengthy  and  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  promenade^  while  few  English  parks  can 
boast  finer  specimens  of  the  giants  of  the  forest^ 
or  more  lovely  openings  than  are  here  to  be  met 
with. 

The  excellent  hotel  De  Saxe  is  all  that  a 
traveller  could  wish,  and  boasts  one  of  the  most 
delicious  gardens  in  which  a  person  could  desire 
to  seek  shade  on  a  sunny  day. 

The  country  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden  is 
very  rich  in  corn ;  and,  after  passing  Meison,  the 
vine-olad  hills  assumed  much  of  the  Rhine  char- 
acter. The  white  ornamental  summer-houses 
scattered  along  these  hills^  dedicated  to  the  fruit 
of  conviviality^  shone  brightly  in  the  morning 
sun  as  we  passed,  and  conveyed  the  assurance 
that  pleasure  and  tastefulness  are  not  unknovra 
to  the  proprietors. 

Before  entering  Dresden,  we  crossed  by  a 
beautiful  bridge  our  old  friend  the  Elbe,  which 
had  landed  us  at  Hamburgh  300  miles  lower 
down,  and  is  here  still  a  broad  and  very  respect- 
able river,  navigable  by  the  usual  description  of 
vessels. 

Dresden  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
elegant  and  peculiarly  quiet  city. 

The  Japanese  palace  boasts  a  considerable 
and  esteemed  collection  of  sculpture,  and 
Egyptian  antiquities;  on  the  latter  of  which 
the  professor  who  kindly  became  our  cicerone 
took  particular  pleasure  in  descanting. 

The  gaUery  contains  an  excellent  bust  of 
Melancthon,  to  which  one  feels  more  disposed  to 
attach  the  idea  of  authenticity  and  resemblance, 
than  had  it  been  met  with  elsewhere.  The  form  of 
the  head  is  peculiarly  fine,  as  well  as  that  of  an 
antique  bust,  (of,  I  believe,  Julius  Caesar,)  which 
is  generally  remarked  as  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Napoleon. 

In  the  same  building  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  the  Dresden  porcelain,  arranged  so  as  to  shew 
the  progress  of  the  art,  from  the  first  rude  pro- 
duction up  to  its  present  perfection ;  and  above 
it,  is  situated  the  royal  library,  containing 250,000 
volumes,  open  to  all  persons  desirous  of  know- 
ledge. 

Dresden  exhibits  probably  the  best  historical 
museum  of  arms  and  armour  that  anywhere  exists; 
and,  to  a  person  sufficiently  conversant  with  Ger- 
man history,  each  of  the  more  distinguished  coats 
of  mail  would  recall  a  thousand  recollections  and 
tales  of  heroism  and  chivalry.  Exclusive,  how- 
ever, of  this,  which  is  the  higher  object  of  the 
arrangement,  the  gallery  is  wonderful  from  the 
variety  and  splendour  of  its  specimens,  from  the 
rude,  antique  bat  tie*  axe,  till  we  reach  the  period  of 
civilization  in  which  killing  was  facilitated  by  the 
capacious  blunderbuss  and  many-barrelled  fusee. 

The  Dresden  collection  of  crown  jewels  has 
quite  a  European  celebrity.  Its  value  is  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  effect 


of  the  diamonds  on  the  eye^  even  by  subdued 
daylight,  was  quite  dazzling.  This  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  finest  gem  exhibition  in  Europe,  and  the 
green  diamond  is  considered  unique  both  for  sise 
and  lustre.  The  then  King  of  Saxony,  having 
been  the  most  faithful  and  attached  of  Napoleon's 
allies,  none  of  the  treasures  of  his  capital  were 
removed. 

Dresden  is  the  Florence  of  Germany,  and  its 
picture  gallery  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  north  of  Italy.  In  quantity,  though  con- 
taining about  1500,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  equal 
to  the  Louvre ;  but  much  more  recherchi,  and 
infinitely  richer  in  the  treasures  of  Italian  art. 
The  Flemish,  French,  and  Italian  schools  an 
separately  arranged ;  and  the  latter  is  also  divided 
into  its  earlier  and  its  more  perfect  periods. 

There  is  such  variety  that  every  visiter  may 
fix  upon  his  favourite  subjects  and  luxuriate  ac- 
cordingly-^f  rom  th  e  exquisitely,  finished  domestic 
realities  of  the  Dutch  painters — ^where  it  is  almost 
possible  to  reckon  the  hairs  in  a  muatachio  or 
the  twigs  in  a  broom — up  to  the  poetry  of  the  art, 
as  displayed  by  the  Italian  masters,  in  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  traits  of  historical  senti- 
ment and  heroism,  or  the  more  sublime  and  elevat- 
ing mysteries  of  religion.  Of  the  first,  there  are 
exquisite  specimens  by  Dow,  Netcher,  Denner, 
Micris,  &c. ;  while  the  judgment  of  Paris,  and 
two  or  three  more  similar  subjects  by  Vanderwerf, 
appeared  to  combine  the  elegance  of  form  and 
perfect  colouring  of  Titian  with  the  delicacy 
and  exquisite  finish*  of  enamel.  A  lady  witii 
whose  party  ours  had  some  conversation,  was  so 
enraptured  on  coming  opposite  to  one  of  these, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  exclaim — "  BeautifioJ ! 
beautiful !  beautiful !" — the  feeling  of  admiration 
being  for  the  moment  too  powerful  to  enable  her 
to  maintain  that  reserve  which  the  subject  might 
otherwise  have  commanded. 

The  gallery  contains  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  productions  of  Rubens ;  but,  as  I  delight 
not  in  the  robustness  of  form  and  feeling  which 
his  pictures  too  often  display,  I  shall  not  par- 
ticularize them,  notwithstanding  their  bright- 
ness of  colour  and  vigour  of  action.  The  ei- 
quisite  portraits  of  his  sons  are,  however,  free 
from  the  general  fault ;  and  his  Hercules  Drunk 
is  peculiarly  striking.  The  Pitt  diamond  of  the 
gallery  is  the  Madonna  di  San  Bisto,  by  Raphael. 
This  picture  did  not  at  first  sight  make  its  full 
impression ;  but,  after  going  round  the  gallery 
several  times,  my  admiration  was  increased  on 
each  return,  till  at  last  it  seemed  to  shine  forth 
as  the  moon  among  the  stars.  The  dignified 
and  benevolent  holiness  of  the  Madonna's  ex- 
pression must  be  seen  to  be  conceived.  In  the 
infant  Saviour,  the  expression  of  quiescent  divi- 
nity is  also  beautifully  conveyed ;  and  the  tvo 
seraphs  looking  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture are  beyond  praise — their  large,  dark,  lus- 
trous eyes  being  quite  heavenly.  Raphael  h», 
in  the  spirit  of  compliment,  introduced  in  this 
work  a  portrait  of  the  Pope  of  his  day,  offering 
homage.  Here  his  imagination  could  not  take 
wing ;  and  the  common  countenance  of  his  HoU« 
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neffl  eonirasts  Uflpleasantly  irith  tlie  heaVenli- 
ness  of  the  others.    Near  this  picture  is  a  t>eau- 
ti/oi  one  on  tlie  same  subject^  d^  Sasso  Terrato. 
in  which  the  head  of  one  of  tlid  atigeld  is  equal 
to  myihing  that  art  htm  produced  or  the  im- 
Aginfttion  can  conceive.     Three  Carlo  Oolcis 
also  enrieh.this  treasare-ffDom  of  the  gallery; 
and  of  these  St  Cecilia  playing  on  thd  of  gan  \i 
altogether  lovely .  The  Tribute  Money,  by  Titian^ 
18  perhaps  one  of  the  most  faultless  pictures 
here;  and^  though  the  countenance  does  not  pos- 
sess 80  much  expression  of  divinity  as  is  else- 
where to  be  met  with,  yet  it  abounds  in  a  placid 
benignity,  the  effect  of  which  is  sc^cely  infe- 
rior.   Many  fine  portraits  and  historical  pic- 


tures, M  well  as  beautiful  landscapes  by  Glandt^ 
Both,  Berghen,  and  Ruysdael,  call  fbrjidmiintibki 
at  every  step  taken  through  this  interesting 
gallery.  A  room,  devoted  to  portraitt  ia  wate? 
colours,  has  tnany  charming  specitneAs  of  that 
which  may  be  called  the  sister  department  of 
the  art,  conveying  the  eoftened  charms  of  e  tenn*' 
dred  celebrated  beauties  to  thoee  who  love  t6 
view  "  the  human  face  divine."  Dietrioli,  who 
has  many  pictures  in  the  gfeat  gallery,  astonlshei 
by  the  variety  of  his  styles.  While  dome  of  hli 
figures  Almost  approach  to  Vanderwerf^a  per« 
fection  of  form  and  finish. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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This  gntl«iian*s  book  appean  upon  the  old  principle. 

Hii  friends  admired  and  praised,  and  he  printed,  that 

sU  the  World  who  were  of  like  mind  might  also  admire 

ud  praise.    Nothing  can  be  fairer.    Lieutenant  Bacon 

ttkm  a  eoorae  acarly  similar  to  that  steered  by  Miss 

B«k«rti  in    her    entertaining  work    on    Anglo-Indian 

nciety ;  but  he  claims  for  his  strictares,  sketches,  and 

in^^mnation,  newer,  if  not  better  authority.     Some  of 

Mils  Roberta*  reportt  wonld  seem  to  bo  obsolete.    There 

liave  been  vast  reforms  In  manners  since  her  time.    One 

of  her  semi-harbarous  dinners^  for  example,  oould  no 

ionger  be  seen  in  India*    Half-batU  has  had  the  happy 

effect  of  exploding  them.    The  wonder  is  that  they  en* 

dared  lo  long.     Mr  Bacon  is  a  gentleman  of  too  Uvelj 

sad  onsttbdoed  a  fhncy  to  be  altopther  a  model  of  pure 

Uite  in  composition ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  young)  or  a 

nw  sfllKtation  of  the  haromscamm  in  his  style  of  ob- 

Mrrxtion  and  oxpression^  sometimes  assumed  to  veil  real 

acateness ;  bat,  saving  these  fanlta  of  manner—And  some 

fvsdrrs  will  consider  them  beauties  and  felicities— he 

describes  hlo  impreorions  pleasantly  and  vividly.     It  Is  a 

pity  that  ho  has  Intermixed  what  seem  fictions  with  hf| 

frets,  since  the  latter  are  Infinitely  preferable.      Out 

aathor  handles  tho  pencil  as  wsll  as  the  pea,  and  with 

foUy  as  great  mastery.    Many  sketches  of  Indian  mins| 

uid  river  and  mountain  scenery,  beautifully  illustrate  his 

pages ;  while  his  skill  as  a  dranghtaman  hat  evidently 

improved  kla  word>ptctares.    As  a  spedmen  of  his  style, 

we  may  give  a  young  man*s  day  in  India,  where  the 

climate  compels  all  classes  to  rise  with  the  sun »-« 

Tho  moment  rooy-fingered  Aurora  is  seen  peeping  over 

the  maniro-grove,  or  the  top  of  the  oook-house,  up  eomes 

Bolski  Daaa,  the  sirdar-bearer,  and  arousee  his  lord  fhim 

his  morning  olmnbers.     First  he  assays  a  gentle  call, 

^'SaJuhf  Sahib  /''.but,  receiving  no  reply,  goSd  Bolaki  is 

convinced  tliAt  his  master  is  lasv,  and,  approachhig  a  step 

MSfer  to  the  bed,  he  again  endesvoots  to  **  quicken  into 

life**  his  aleeping  hwd,  with  a  gradually  increasing  em^ 

phasio,  aa   he   finds   his   repeated    efforts   unavaiiing->« 

^Sttkibt  Kkodtmundir  (hOeaApfir   Ub  top  duggega :'' 

^'Sir,  great  Sir,  chosen-of-Ood,  be  pleased  to  arise—pre* 

eoatlv  the  morning  gun  will  ire.^    And  so  on  the  praise- 

worthv  BelakI  perseveres  in  a  regubw  creteoufo,  until  a 

wht  impe«oaion  is  effected  upon  the  shiggish  senses  of 

the  tfeep«%  of  which  he  takes  advantage  and  brings  hfan 

to  the  knwwlcd^  of  a  new  day. 

Ba±oo,  the  MMdrntOgar^  (table  attendant,)  now  makes 
hie  appearance  with  a  cap  of  smoking  coffee  and  light  flir 

■■    '       '  ■   ■ — > -■  ■■' .      -     m - 

*  First  Impressions  and  Studies  from  Natare  in 
Hindostan.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Lieutenant  in  the  Ben- 
gal Horae  ArliUery.    2  falp,  jojal  8rek 
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A  cigar,  and  !n  the  rear  oomes  Kniteim  Bueontf,  the  saer, 
(groom,)  to  know  upon  which  heree  It  will  delight  thfl 
protector  of  the  poor  (  GtirfeeApanwia)  to  take  his  Bovn^ 

Master  turns  out  of  bed,  still  more  than  half  dtspoeed 
to  slumber  on  -,  he  throws  himself  into  a  large  ea«y  (Jhalf 
to  discuss  his  coffee  and  a  whiff  of  elwlice  yirginla  oe 
Manilla ;  while  the  assiduous  Bolaki  employs  himself  in 
gently  brushing  to  and  fro  his  master'k  hair,  andOungoo 
carenilly  indues  the  stockings,  after  having  perfbrffled  thtf 
oiiioe  of  a  gratefkil  ablution  upon  tlie  nether  members  of  faH 
luxurious  lord.  Thus  gently  and  deliberately  preooode 
the  bushicss  of  the  toilet,  until  the  sentleman  ii  completely 
equipped  for  parade,  or  for  a  gallop  across  country.  In 
the  latter  case,  perhaps  Boxer,  Shignun,  or  Rattler  nay 
be  permitted  to  take  an  airing  also ;  for  every  young  mall 
in  bidia  retains,  as  a  part  of  his  fixed  establishment,  at 
least  hatf«-doaen  rips  of  the  oanine  tribe. 

Ere  the  sun  has  been  half^aa-hour  above  the  horlMOi 
the  rider  is  ghMl  to  return  to  seme  Ices  violent  pwiuiti 
andf  taking  Gnngoo^  tlie  niate-b«arer«  carrying  a  Jstgi 
tkaita^  (nmbreUa,)  to  protect  him  from  the  ripenhig  raya 
of  the  sun,  he  will  probably  sannUr  for  an  hour  to  inspeot 
the  compound  and  stables ;  this  jpleaaant  eoettpatton  la 
performed  in  a  most  oomfortable  oishabiUe^  whioh  would 
not  a  little  shook  the  delicaoy  of  a  visiter  fresh  from 
fi^and. 

Perhape  tlie  beauty  of  the  meming,  or  the  hnmenr  el 
the  individual,  may  sosKest  a  bath  in  the  tank.  Cor  tibe 
mke  of  a  swfan,  or  a  ride  upon  a  flsiistiiAr,  which  lea  hag 
used  by  water-canrleit  to  hold  water ;  it  is  fonlled  of  an 
entire  sheep-skin,  and,  when  inflated,  may  be  beetHddett 
in  the  water  like  a  horse  by  one  expert  ia  the  maaiige- 
ment  of  it.  Should  the  rider,  however,  through  want  ef 
skiU  or  other  eanse,  lose,  in  the  leaat,  eemmaad  of  hid 
equilibrium,  he  Is  instantly  immesned,  mowlh  Istemoit^tt 
the  water. 

The  languor  indaoed  by  thia  exer«flee  will  rohdir  k 
oouple  of  hours*  lepooe  hpon  a  oouiAi  exdeediagly  CasdlA 
nating,  and  then  more  ooflbe  and  isors  iebacoo  will  ^d*» 
sibly  be  consomod,  and  haeheler'Visitsni  habited  m  A 
style  shewfaig  a  special  dOsrenid  ef  vulgar  prqfndioety  Will 
from  time  to  tittM  drop  in,  to  hear  oT  direulate  thelatolt 
news,  or  the  moat  recent  somdaL  Pftrtise  tkwsftrteed 
of  idle  baefaelor%  are  termed  levees^  and  art  nadwiiaWjr 
the  pools  in  whAoh  ate  spawned  and  bxefugM  to  Ills  afl 
the  oonntlem  varieties  of  taloa  and  seandaiotts  asporld^ 
whleh  fortn  a  breed  df  anhnahsuli  indispensable  In  th« 
stement  wtaieh  snpporto  lifb  in  the  Anglo-Indfain  bota* 
mnnity. 

At  abont  ten  oVIook,  a  seoond  and  OMxe  dabiiatii 
toOet  is  perfavmed,  and  breakfsat  is  usually  takan  fli 
eleven  olclook,  or  befoie  no«n  \  unless  a  eourt-martialt 
committee,  or  other  military  duty,  should  require  eaAer 
hours,  in  which  eaae  an  effort  must  be  made,  aa  bfasinset 
ie  usually  commenced  at  ten'o'Soloek.  The  oeoupatlen  <ff 
the  time  from  breakihst  until  tiAn,  nmst  neOeassrllv  de- 
pend upon  the  taste  or  Inclination  of  the  fawdividual  | 
musio,  drawing,  reading,  or  the  like,  will  faare  altmetlond 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  will  pnfer  a  rubber  cf  bD^ 
liiurd%  or  a  stroll  to  the  dog-kennel  and  the  stables;  pOM 
h^e  ft  ivaaA  Of  ilBilt  a^  bt  ttid»  the  elder  of  tim  *7^ 
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inoxe  espeoikOy  If  there  be  tax  freah  bit  of  WMmdal  to 
tetail,  or  minutes  of  recent  Enghsh  news  to  propagate,  or, 
sorest  attrsotion  of  all,  a  newly-aniTed  spinster  to  be 
exhibited ;  such  inducements  as  these  will  lead  men  to 
nm  from  hoose  to  house,  all  oter  the  station,  gosriping 
and  dropping  mischief  at  each  dwelling  they  enter. 

Tiffin  is  usually  brooght  on  table  about  two  oVlook, 
and  consists  principally  of  light  Tiands,  or  at  most  a  cuxry 
m<nstened  with  a  glass  or  two  of  good  claret  or  Madeira ; 
after  which  meal,  smoking,  a  few  glasses  of  weak  brandy 
add  water,  and,  perhaps,  a  nap,  conduce  much  to  the  sup- 
posed happiness  of  many.  As  the  sun  approaches  the 
horizon  in  the  west,  rood  Bolaki  man  summons  his  mas- 
ter to  the  duties  of  tne  toilet,  and  parade  perhaps  must 
be  attended,  or  the  sparkling  eyes  of  some  prettr  coquette 
may  by  chance  invite  the  young  rider  to  caper  beside  her 
equipage,  and  chatter  for  her  amusement.  As  the  shadows 
of  evening  len^hen,  the  several  carriages  and  equestrians 
assemble  round  the  band,  to  barter  the  ooounenoes  of  the 
day,  and  sell  without  price  the  characters  of  their  dearest 
friends.  At  half-past  seven  or  eight  o*clook,  the  bu^e 
calls  to  mess,  and  here  good  cheer  and  ezodlent  wines 
allure  the  fiutidious  palate,  and  the  lasy  appetite  is  some- 
times tickled  into  good  humour  by  the  variety  of  piquant 
dishes  covering  the  table. 

Then  comes  the  leformed  dinner,  which,  with  sleep 
and  other  amusements,  occupies  the  time  until  Bciaki 
comes  again  to  his  [master's  bedside^  with  his  execrable 
<*  Sahih  !  Sahib  /*'  Deep  drinking  and  gaming,  and  late 
hours,  are  now  generally  exploded,  along  with  cumbrous 
repasts.  Mr  Bacon  does  in  no  case  magnify  the  plea- 
sures of  Anglo-Indian  life.  He  represents  it  in  the  true 
light,  as  one  of  suffering  and  privation — as  a  probationary 
period.  From  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  late  Begum 
Sumroo  and  her  court-— of  which  Davy  Dyee,  a  canny 
Soot,  was  prime  minliter,  and  the  late  Julius  Caesar,  a 
jovial  priest,  whom  Miss  Roberts  has  canonized.  Arch, 
bishop— .we  borrow  the  portrait  of  the  latter : — 

I  have  saved  him  as  a  hauie  hcmcke^^  Ooh  I  sure  he  is 
patthern  of  a  praist,  so  he  is** — comes  the  Begum*a  fiither 
oonfiessor,  Bishop  of  Amatorita,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Slrd- 
haoa,  Julius  Cesar,  commonly  called  ttie  Padri  Sahib  f 
the  very  essence  of  a  Papistical  priest ;  the  expression  of 
whose  handsome  countenance  is  a  mixture  of  sensuality 
and  good-humour ;  the  outward  semblance  of  whose  per- 
son is  an  union  of  coarse  cloth,  and  **  bringing  fbrth  the 
fruits  of  good  living  ;**  whose  conversation  is  a  mixture  of 
superstition  with  dtnMe  entaulre  ;  whose  music  is  a  com- 
bination of  sacred  chant  and  ehanaoiu  a  bairt ;  whose  de- 
votions to  the  fUr  have  obtained  him  a  just  notoriety,  snd 
whose  soft  attentions  are  ever  assiduously  paid,  with  the 
most  feeling  discrimination,  to  the  more  delicate  members 
of  his  flock. 

As  Miss  Emma  Roberts  has  truly  remarked,  **  Bishop 
Heber  seems  scarcely  to  have  done  justice  to  this  exoef- 
lent  man,  in  ascribing  his  popularity  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  manners,  snd  his  tact  in  administering  to  the  self- 
love  of  hu  associates.*'  Certainly  not ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  Bishop  could  have  siven  a  more  complete 
idea  of  the  Padri's  character  had  be  been  inclined  to  say 
an  he  knew.  Miss  Roberts  seems  to  have  heard  of  Julias 
Cesar  many  yean  since,  when  he  wss  at  Patna,  and 
where  she  describes  him  as  ^  realizing  the  most  beautiful 
ideas  which  could  be  formed  of  a  Christian  minister;** 
doubtless  she  would  imply  that  he  embodies  in  his  own 
tor(q[>er  person  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  have  ever 
been  considered  as  chanusteristio  of  the  Popish  clergy. 
She  says,  ^  He  is  a  FVancisosn  friar,  wearing  tne  garb  and 
practising  the  self-denial  enjoined  by  his  order."  He  cer- 
tainly does  wear  the  garb  of  his  order  before  strangers 
over  both  his  person  and  his  mind ;  and,  as  for  his  self- 
denial,  the  practice  of  that,  too,  is  indisputably  the  more 
meritorious  when  he  exeroises  it,  in  proportion  to  has  r 
habitual  indulgence  in  the  common  course  of  his  life. 
-  He  has  a  ftne  musical  voice,  well  adapted  to. the  chant- 
ing of  his  church  servk» ;  and  I  have  often  heard  it  at  our 
Merat  Beefsteak  Club — ^where  he  was  a  frequent  guest- 
pouring  forth  his  flivourite  song,  **•  The  Battle  of  the  Nile,'* 
in  ri^ht  gallant  style,  at  the  top  of  a  roaring  chorus.  It 
is  this  aooomplishment,  possibly,  to  which  Miss  Roberts 
alludes,  when  she  says,  ^his  talenU  and  amiable  char- 
acter render  him  a  weloomaand  an  honoured  guest  at  the 
IMiNa  of  the  British.**    Where  good  wine,  good  stories. 


and  good  songs  are  to  be  had,  then  Bishop  JdKiis  Can 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  ready  and  a  welcome  viritK.* 

Our  author  made  an  excnrnon  to  the  Himalaya  ibsqd- 

tains,  in  which  he  bad  the  fbllowing  adventure  Um 

When  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Mnssoori,  I  ofcrtook 
a  young  Pakarri  damsel,  driving  cows ;  my  attention  vas 
caughtby  her  graoeftd  figure, and  her  highly  pietnreiqae 
costume.  Her  hair  was  sathend  into  a  knot  upon  the 
crown  of  her  head,  and  thenee  fUl  in  the  fkshion  of  s 
horse's  tail  down  her  back ;  across  her  shouldera  a  hrigbt 
red  scarf  was  loosely  thrown,  and  teem,  her  waist  a  Bhrni, 
grey  pettiooat  descended  to  her  knees ;  below  wfaidi  s 
a  finely-rounded  leg  and  well-tumed  ande  gave  a  tmah  to 
the  figure,  and  formed  by  no  means  its  least  attrsotion. 
As  I  passed,  the  girl,  instead  of  sereening  her  free  IKhb 
observation,  as  do  the  modest  females  of  the  pittna, 
looked  innooently  up  in  my  free,  exclaiming, ** Donot 
drive  my  cows,  I  pray  you,  sir,  for  they  may  scnunUe  off 
the  road,  and  then  I  shiall  have  much  labour  in  colleetiBg 
them  again." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  Ikoedom  and  simplidty  of  the 
damsel*s  address,  and  more  so  at  her  comely  oountennee 
and  sparkling  eye,  Uie  Pakarru  being  characterind  by 
the  broad  ched&-bones  snd  small  twinkling  eye  of  the 
Chinese. 

**•  Well,  then,  my  pretty  laas,^  I  replied,  ^  yon  nmst 
let  mo  amuse  mysdf  by  talking  to  you  as  nr  as  oar  joll^ 
neys  may  lie  upon  the  same  road.** 

"*  Very  well,  sir;  but  what  can  a  JVsrM^' <Sklil  have 
to  say  to  a  poor  girl  of  the  mountains  ?** 

**  Why,  you  see,  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and 
wish  to  pick  up  information  respecting  your  beastiftil 
country.  Young  and  artless  as  you  appear  to  be,  yoa 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  much  of  which,  tboug|h  a  tzavdkr 
tlirough  many  countries,  I  am  yet  in  ignorance.** 

''Alas,  sir  t**  replied  she,  **is  itforthein&nttohislraet 
its  parent  ?  or  for  the  young  kid  to  direct  the  stepi  of 
the  goat  ?  I  am  but  a  child  in  knowledge,  and  do  joa 
bid  me  shew  you  what  our  wise  men  caul  their  own? 
Shall  I  tell  vou  of  my  cows,  or  of  the  butterilies  widch 
sport  over  the  flowers,  or  of  the  eagles  sailing  aloft  yoe* 
der?** 

^  Yes,  even  there  you  could  tell  me  much  which  I  do 
not  know.  But  have  you  no  fhmily  or  home  to  talk  to 
me  about  ?  There  I  cannot  enter,  and  can  only  kam  by 
hearsay.    Are  you  married?** 

**  Married! — certainly,  I  am  married,  and  have  sem 
handsome  husbands,  the  finest  men  in  the  tillage ;  bat  I 
eannot  say  they  are  such  tall  straight  fiellowB  as  the  ser- 
vants who  follow  you  gentlemen  ftm  the  plains.** 

**  Seven  husbands,  did  you  say  ?  What  I  all  your  own?— 
or  did  I  misunderstand  you?** 

'  **  Ay  I  truly,  seven  husbands ;  what  dse  ahonld  I  saj? 
We  are  not  like  the  unfortunate  women  in  the  plains,  wlio» 
it  is  said,  have  but  one  man,  good  <Mr  bad,  belonging  to 
them.  'But  I  am  wrong  to  say  seven ;  I  have  only  dx 
now ;  one  of  them  I  discharged  yesteiday ;  be  was  as 
idle,  .useless  fellow,  with  only  one  eye  and  a  crooked 
back.'* 

*'  What !  do  you  send  them  away  if  th^  have  any  de- 
fects, or  if  you  oo  not  love  them?** 

^  Certainly ;  or  if  a  man  should  be  idle  or  poor,  a 
woman  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  hina,  when  she 
might  have  fifty  better.  Go  your  way,  sir ;  my  com  go 
up  this  turning  to  the  right.** 

-  "  But  tell  me  before  you  go,  my  pretty  girU  if  all  the 
women  in  your  villages  are  as  fortunate  as  yoursdf  in  the 
number  of.  their  husbands ;  and  if  it  be  usual  with  theoi 
to  turn  their,  goodmen  .off  with  as  .little  oecemony  ss  yoa 
appear  to  have  done  ?** 

^  **  Why,**  said  the  woman,  **  all  my  risten  are  not  cod- 
sidered  so  handsome  as  I  am ;  but  some  have  two  faoi- 
bands ;  some  have  three  or  four ;  few  are  ao  poor  as  to 
have  only  one.**  ' 

**  And, would  yon  have  more  than  sevea  if  yon  cooM 
find  them  to  please  you  ?"* 

**No;if  I  have  more  than  seven  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  be  all  good.    Seven  is  a  happy  number.* 

**  Then,  I  suppose  you  will  get  another  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  seventh,  whom  you  discharged  yesterday?*' 

"  When  I  find  one  whom  I  can  love." 

"  But  do  not  your  husbands  quarrel  ?  sre  thoj  not  giies 
to  jealoim  one  towards  the  other?" 

No ;  why  should  they  ?  are  they  not  treated  sMordiBg 
to  thehr  deserts?*' 


'  •-Tberevfereed  gcntloiiMm  Sfftvad  th  fiaglaad  la 
lait,  for  the  pinpoM  or  isebii  our  UsB% 
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''Hiilv  yon  idt  eliUdnn  ?** 

The  gill  drew  her  red  ecarf  over  her  fwe,  and,  tuning 
ibroptfy  Aw»y,  followed  her  cows. 

Mr  Bacon  chanced  to  he  at  Dehli  when  the  Kawah 
Skiiinib-iid.ideeii  was  ezecoted  for  the  mnrder  of  Mr 
Fnaa,  the  Britiih  reddent  The  aceonnt  of  thii  afbir 
powMi  nrach  intereat.  Whatitriket  ns  most  fordhly 
ii  Uie  Mmenew  of  maonera  and  hahiu  of  all  human 


Mngiy  placed  in  almilar  perioda  of  dTilintlon*  The 
Nawab  might  hare  heen  the  Hifhland  chief  of  Mr 
Fnjer*a  natiTe  land,  onlf  fifty  or  lizty  years  hack^-the 
7oao|^  Glengarry  or  LochieL 

On  aocoont  of  his  high  Urth  and  his  many  agreeable 
qoalitiei,  Shumsh-nd-deen  had  been  admitted  to  a  free 
ud  iamiliar  intercoone  with  many  of  the  European 
officen  and  gentleman  in  and  around  Dehli.  He  was  not 
more  than  three-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  in  person,  he 
WM  haadaome,  possessing:  an  air  of  superiority  and  good 
hreeding,  as  infUlibly  distinctive  of  high  birth  and  educa- 
tion among  the  natives  of  India,  as  it  is  witli  the  more 
polulied  nations  of  the  Occidental  world.  His  jaghir  at 
Ferozcpore  was  rich«  being  valued  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
iabh  per  annum;  he  was  particularly  hospitable  and 
generoua,  and  appeared  never  so  happy  as  in  tlie  exchange 
of  good-offioes  with  his  English  acquamtance.  Mr  Fraser, 
the  commissioner  and  agent  to  the  government,  who  fell  a 
netim  to  Us  treachery,  had  been  his  chief  and  foremost 
friend,  and  had  rendered  him  many  essential  services; 
and  it  was  proved,  in  the  course  of  the  Nawab^s  trial,  that 
he  was  professing  the  warmest  esteem  and  devotion  for  his 
kind  patron,  whue,  in  his  heart,  he  was  concerting  schemes 
for  m  destruction. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Mr  Fnser  havinff  to  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  a  native  of  high  rank  residing  within  the 
city  walls— Kullian  Singh,  the  ex-R^jha  of  KtBhenghur-^ 
quitted  his  reridenee,  as  was  his  habit,  with  no  attendants 
bejood  a  single  •aarar  (armed  horsemen)  and  his  aoes.. 
It  was  about  sunset  when  he  set  forth,  and  entering  the 
citTby  the  Lahore  Gate,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Rajha;  here  he  renudned  in  conference  about  an  hour, 
and  when  he  again  mounted  his  horse  it  was  nearly  dark. 
He  returned  by  the  same  gate,  and  with  only  the  same 
namber  of  attendants;  why  he. did  so,  it  is  difiicult  to 
<^eetve,  as  Uie  way  Icaading  through  the  Cashmere  gate 
wooid  have  been  both  nearer  and  more  pleasant,  and  was, 
moreover,  his  iianal  rente.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  that  part 
of  the  road,  without  the  city,  where  it  jofais  a  aunilar  one 
leading  to  the  Caahmere  Gate,  a  disguised  horseman  over- 
took him  at  a  gallop,  who,  wheeling  his  horse  suddenly 
upon  him,  ineaented  and  discharged  a  matchlock  at  him, 
the  eontenta  of  which  entered  his  side  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  before  he  comprehended  the  man's  intention. 
The  asaasain,  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  waa 
evidently  one  of  very  superior  speed  and  mettle,  dashed 
)iast  Mr  Fraaer'a  attendants  and  galloped  back  at  full 
•peed,  entering  the  city,  it  waa  supposed,  bv  tlie  Lahore 
uate.  The  wamar  gave  chase ;  but  the  muraerer  had  got 
too  nmeh  the  start,  and  rode  too  fleet  an  animal  to  be 
overtaken,  and,  as  he  was  abeady  lost  in  the  increasing 
dnak,  the  man  returned  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  afford 
SiRstance  to  his  fallen  master.  He  found  him,  however, 
vithoat  a  sign  of  life,  his  head  resting  in  the  lap  of  the 
<sev,  who  continaed  to  bewail  his  death  with  loud  lament- 
ation and  cnrsea  upon  the  murderer,  which  soon  brought 
in  the  assiatanoe  of  passengers.  A  ckarpahi  was  imme- 
diately procured,  ana  the  body  was  carried  back  to  the 
home  which  it  had  so  lately  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  rigour. 

'  The  deareft  evIdeDoe  brought  home  the  instigation  to 
the  mmdcr  to  Shnmsh-ud-deen ;  hut  the  young  chief  had 
entmated  the  management  of  the  afiiair  to  his  Ather-in- 
law,  Mogul  Beg)  and  his  head-aervanty  Knrreim  Kahn  ■■ 
the  verynamca  found  Celtic— ''than  whom,**  says  our 
Mthor-. 

Two  lacro  amnopriateinatnmienta  could  not  have  been 
■ducted ;  the  former  partleiilarly  remarkable  for  hia  dupli- 
aty  and  subtle  invention;  the  other  for  hia  oold-blooded 
hardihood  aaad  tried  s^ereoy  and  devotion  to  his  lord. 

KoReiB  JCahn*  was  aent  over  to  DehU  by  the  Nawab 
*^oat  tixmallu  prswioua to  the'murder,  with  the  otton- 
juile  eoBtttett<fa  of  mtfehaahig  pej^onnda  for  ooorsfaig ; 
hot  from  papas  ^nS  coffeaponqcnce  found  upon  his  pcf • 


aon  after  apprehension,  there  can  no  doubt  remafai  aa  to 
the  real  object  of  his  visit.  .  The  design  of  the  murder 
was  sufficiently  brought  home  to  him,  even  without  the 
testimony  of  Unnia,  who  affirmed  that  Mr  Fraser  had 
frequently  before  his  death  escaped  destruction  by  the 
most  narrow  ohancea ;  such  aa  returning  by  some  other 
route  than  was  expected,  or  by  the  £act  of  some  friend 
joining  him  on  the  road,  Kurreim  Kahn  having  been  in 
wait  for  him  more  than  a  month  before  he  could  find  an 
opportunity  to  effect  his  ol^ect. 

Unuia  ftirther  acknowledged  having  l>cen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  he  directed  the 
maj^trates  to  a  well,  in  which  they  discovered  the  match- 
lock which  the  ruffian  had  used  in  tlie  accomplishment  of 
his  bloody  design ;  he  also  pointed  out  a  place  in  whioh 
was  secreted  about  three  inches  of  the  end  of  the  barrel, 
which  had  been  cut  off  by  a  blacksmith  in  the  bazaar,  by 
order  of  Kurreim  Kahn ;  this  the  sinitli  confirmed,  and 
the  barrel  was  found  to  correspond  with  the  fragment. 
Every  point  of  the  evidence  was  satisfactorily  supported, 
and  the  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the  assHssin. 

It  was  further  elicited  from  this  man,  that,  if  not  actually 
the  instigator,  and  supposing  Mogul  Beg  to  have  l)een 
such,  Shumsh-ud-deen  must  at  Irast  have  been  privy^  to 
the  conspiracy ;  for,  immediately  after  the  oonsommation 
of  the  affair,  he  despatched  a  second  satvor  to  look  after 
the  safety  of  Kurreim  Kahn,  and  to  give  him  intelligence 
of  the  search  which  was  instituted ;  out  the  scout  came 
upon  the  ground  just  in  time  to  witness  the  apprehension 
of  the  villain  to  wtiom  he  was  deputed,  and  with  tliis  news 
he  returned  to  his  master. 

The  Nawab,  finding  his  myrmidon  in  custody,  and  fear- 
ing that  his  guilt  might  be  vming  from  him,  and  that  he 
hnnself  might  be  involved  in  his  confession,  appomted  a 
secret  agent  to  communicate  with  the  prisoner,  and  used 
all  possible  means  to  stifle  the  case,  but  without  avail. 
This  emissary  was  also  seized,  and  afterwards  assisted 
greatly  in  exposing  the  Nawab*s  plans. 

In  brief,  the  whole  affair  might,  with  alight  alteration 
of  names  and  dates,  have  occupied  a  frw  pages  of  Mr 
Gregory's  «*  History  of  the  Highlanda.'*  Impolitic 
timidity  was  evinced  by  the  British  authorities  in  pur- 
suing the  murderer  to  justice.  Mr  Fraser  waa  ahot  in 
March;  the  Nawab  waa  tried  in  July;  but  was  not 
executed  until  October. 

When  the  Nawab  waa  first  made  aware  of  hia  aeAtenoe* 
he  was  so  completely  astounded  by  the  intelligenoe  as  to 
be  quite  unmanned,  and  to  receive  it  aa  a  cahimity  which 
he  never  anticipated.  In  the  agonv  of  his  despair,  ho 
dashed  his  head  af^ainst  the  wall ;  and,  unless  he  had  been 

frevented  by  hin  g^ard,  he  would  have  destroyed  himself, 
'or  many  days  he  watched  an  opportimlty  to  commit 
suicide ;  but  again  becoming  calm  and  collected,  he  took 
refhge  in  his  pnde,  and  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference, as  though  his  existence  was  worthless  in  his 

estimation 

Soon  after  the  oflicer  on  guard  had  answered  the  sum- 
mons to  the  gate,  the  Nawab,  having  alighted  from  his 
palki,  entered  the  room  where  our  party  were  assembled. 
His  deportment  was  natural  and  easv — I  might  say  it  was 
cheerfril— -but  I  was  much  striok  with  the  change  that  had 
taJcen  place  in  his  person.  Instead  of  the  hale,  powerful, 
man  I  once  had  known  him,  he  appeared  cadaverous  and 
sickly,  owing  to  the  effects  of  confinement  upon  one  accus- 
tomed to  incessant  exercise  and  activity.  Previously  to 
his  imprisonment,  I  had  met  him  at  the  table  of  Colonel 
Skinner  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  had  frequently  invited  mo 
to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Ferozepore ;  this,  however,  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing.  He  recognised  me  instantly 
upon  his  entrance ;  and  first  salaaming  to  our  party  gener- 
ally, he  advanced  towards  me  and  shook  hands  In  the 
English  fashion.  We  offered  to  retire  and  leave  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  room;  but  to  this  he 
objected ;  saying,  that  he  had  been  so  long  without  so- 
ciety that  our  presence  wns  a  relief  to  him,  and  he  would 
enjoy  it  by  smoking  a  dUtfaioR,  and  in  joining  in  our  con- 
versation before  he  went  to  rest.  He  then  ordered  hia 
ckarpahi  to  be  brought  in,  and  upon  this  he  seated  himself 
cross-legged,  with  his  hookka. 

^  It  was  not  kind,*^  said  he,  ^*  to  disturb  mv  rest  to- 
night ;  the  last  sleep  which  I  can  enjoy  in  this  world 
should,  for  decency^s  sake,  have  been  unbroken  by  such 
an  intrusion.  I  had  eaten  a  dinner  more  than  usually 
hearty,  and,  after  smoking  mv  cAtVlavsi,  had  fallen  into  a 
most  qpAlDCtfd)|e  slpmber,  when  1  was  awoke  and  talMi 
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from  my  ipest  to  be  brotiglit  here,  under  ft  guard  etrotte 
enough  to  have  taken  tne  city  by  storm.  I  think,  at 
least,  they  might  hare  left  it  till  the  morning.** 

Soon  after  this,  he  Aaid  to  me,  **  Do  you  think  that 
Metcalfe  Sahib  will  allow  me  to  wear  the  costume  of  my 
rank  to-morrow  morning  ?  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  be- 
ing hanged  like  a  dog  by  the  neck  In  a  common  white 
muslin  dress,  such  as  my  own  slares  wear ;  they  do  well 
enough  for  dishabille,  but  for  a  public  execution  such  as 
you  will  witness  to-morrow  morning,  I  shotdd  certainly 
prefer  something  better  suited  to  my  rank.'* 

To  this  I  could  only  reply,  that  he  had  better  speak  to 
Mr  Metcalfe  in  the  morning,  as  I  could  give  no  opinion. 
He  said  he  had  already  made  the  request,  but  that  it  had 
hitherto  been  denied  him :  he  would,  however,  renew  his 
petition  in  the  morning.  When  he  had  finished  his  chU^ 
ZaiMfi,  he  bade  us  good  night,  and,  turning  himself  round 
upon  his  charpahi^  he  was  mtUUd  to  sleep  by  two  of  his 
eervants.  We  also  retired;  but,  although  the  Nawab, 
with  a  certain  prospect  of  death  before  him,  slept  soundly, 
I  confess  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  rest  while  thinking 
of  the  dreadftil  fate  which  awaited  him. 

When  gun-fire  announced  tlie  dawn  of  day,  we 
arose,  and  found  the  Nawab  also  performing  his 
toilet ;  this  he  did  with  more  than  usual  care ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  ^ated  himself  upon  his 
ekarpahi^  with  his  padri  opposite  to  him,  and  commenced 
the  recital  of  his  prayers,  which  appeared  to  exist  more  in 
form  than  in  petition ;  for,  while  still  muttering  the  words 
after  the  priest,  he  saluted  us  cordially,  and  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  inqubing  if  Mr  Metcalfe  had  arrived, 
snd  of  putting  other  questions  regarding  the  movements 
without.  He  was  habited  in  a  spotless  suit  of  fine  white 
muslin ;  and  when  Mr  Metcalfe  made  his  appearance,  he 
again  sued  to  be  permitted  to  wear  the  costume  of  hia 
rank,  but  this  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  reftise ;  and 
the  question  was  once  again  put  to  him  if  he  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  die  ?  In  reply,  he  still  adhered  to  his  affirmation  of 
Innocence. 

After  expressing  to  Mr  Metcalfe  his  last  wishee  with 
regard  to  his  femily  and  the  disposal  of  his  affairs,  he  re« 
turned  to  the  occupation  of  his  toilet,  dressing  and  comb- 
ing his  beard  with  great  care,  and  examinmg  himself, 
again  and  again,  in  a  small  looking-glass,  as  if  he  were 
really  sorry  to  part  with  that  which  in  a  few  short  minntea 
would  be  corrupUon. 

Twice  or  thrice,  he  inquired  impatiently  if  the  prepara- 
ti6ns  were  not  concluded  \  and  at  last  he  begp^ed  that  a 
message  might  be  taken  to  the  Brigadier,  requesting  him 
to  form  up  the  troops  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  but 
all  this  was  done  deliberately  and  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session. Eight  o*clock  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
execution  ;  and,  as  the  city  clocks  struck,  the  Brigadier 
sent  word  that  all  was  in  readiness.  The  Nawab,  without 
bidding  farewell  to  any  about  him,  but  simply  giving  to 
his  servants  and  his  priest  a  few  articles  of  dress  from  his 
own  person,  such  as  the  scar^  kummerbund^  ko»^  quietly 
got  into  his  palki ;  and,  attended  by  ^f  r  Metealfe  and 
two  other  civilians,  was  carried  to  the  scaffold. 

From  the  ramparts,  I  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
iOene.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yaids^  in 
the  open  green,  the  fatal  tree  was  erected  t  around  it  the 
troops  were  drawn  up,  forming  three  sidet  of  a  square, 
the  nmpart  computing  the  euolosure.     On  the  west, 


were  a  regiment  of  native  lighi  flftvalry,  lltd  one  of  ul&n 
Ittfllntry  {  on  the  east  wet«  thfM  regimenti  of  nalhs  in- 
fentry ;  and  the  north  side  WM  oocupied  by  a  batttrf  s( 
foot  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  Colonel  Skinner'i  i^ 
regular  horse,  constituthog  altogether  a  very  spadooi 
square. 

Very  few  apeotatore  had  aasemUed,  not  BMfe  thin  ibert 
two  thousand  in  all ;  this  was  attributed  to  vaiioos  canio. 
•  •  •  •  •  •        • 

Among  thoee  preient  were  several  chiell,  men  of  YoA 
rank  and  oonsequenoe,  who  had  attended  the  trial  throii^ 
out,  and  who  considered  it  due  to  the  British  OovenmeDi 
that  they  should  thus  exhibit  their  concurrence  in  the 
finding  and  the  sentence.  These  were  bedeeked  in  all  the 
glitter  of  their  most  costly  equipages  and  eostanHi,as 
though  they  came  to  a  galib 

When  the  Nawab  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gallovi,  he 
stepped  out  of  his  palki,  and,  vrith  an  air  of  digntfied  in- 
difference  4  asked  Mr  Metcalfe  if  he  should  ascend.  Mr 
Metcalfe  bowed :  and,  with  a  firm  step,  he  mounted  the 
ladder,  at  the  top  of  which  he  was  received  by  two  men, 
his  executioners.  With  perfect  calmneaa,  he  at  first  nib- 
mitted  his  neck  to  have  toe  rope  actuated  ;  but  suddenly, 
from  the  low  parria  looks  of  one  of  the  men,  he  felt  that 
his  person  was  defiled,  and  for  a  moment  he  became  &p* 
parently  agitated.  "  What  !*'  said  he,  "  are  yon  » 
meAter  T*  with  an  intonation  which  it  was  not  difficolt  to 
construe  into  its  true  meaning : — Am  I  to  be  polluted  by 
the  touch  of  this  foul  wretch  at  the  very  moment  of 
death  ? — a  filthy,  degraded  monster,  who  could  not  hate 
stood  in  my  presence  formerly  !  The  pang  was  a  ihort 
one ;  the  nooee  was  quickly  tied ;  and  tne  cap — a  red  one, 
by-the-by — was  drawn  over  his  face  \  the  next  moment 
the  drop  fell,  and  Shumush-ud-deen  was  no  more.  He 
died  without  a  struggle ;  his  slippers  even  did  not  611 
from  his  feet.        .••.... 

The  body  being  left  suspended  for  the  usual  time,  1 
mounted  my  elephant,  and  entered  the  crowd.  I  vu 
accosted  by  Hindu  Rao,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 
•*  Ah !  Sahib  \  1  see  you  everywhere ;  that  i^  whenertf 
there  is  any  tamoMka  (Ain)  going  on.  He  behaved  rery 
well — did  he  not  ?  Will  you  come  to  my  nawek  this  eree- 
ing  ?  Punna,  whose  singing  you  so  much  admire,  ^  be 
there.  Besides,  I  can  offer  you  another  inducement ;  yon 
shall  have  something  more  substantial  than  our  nioil 
style  of  rafreshment.  I  have  just  got  a  new  oofk  from 
Calcutta,  and  will  give  you  a  first-rate  oyster  pate  with 
your  wine.  Ha !  ha !  I  know  how  to  tickle  the  cncr- 
refined  taste  of  you  EngHsh.*' 

This  last  barbarian  it  of  hiyal  blood.    His  fosfff 

nauch  is  exceedingly  eharactsrlstie  of  demi-dvilitstion. 

Before  parting  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Horse  Artillery, 

we  must  say  that  we  like  him  bettor  and  beitsr  si  vt 

go  along  with  him  \  and  that  his  ending  fiir  exceeds  hit 

beginning.     His  slephant-hunt  is  Bsagnificsnt,  his  tifcr- 

hunts  all  that  can  now  be  made  of  that  pivtty  cbiM*i 

phiy  $  and  his  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  if  somswhst 

superficial,  is  truthful  and  vivadoo%  and  such  si  Wth 

ancient  East  Indians  and  young  aspitmnta  maypmi' 

with  profit  and  pleasure  s  while,  to  the  general  resdefi 

it  is  replete  with  various  and  eatartaiiiiii(  InformatiMk 
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The  Vnion  qf  Church  and  State  Antiscriptural 
and  Indefensible.  By  the  Ren  W.  Thorn^ 
Winchester. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
urged,  or  that  can  be  argned,  upon  the  momentous  topic  of 
which  it  treats.  It  Li  almost  overloaded  with  citations  of 
opinions  and  of  facts ;  with  the  arguments  of  Churchmen 
and  of  Non-Qonformista  It  is  remarkable  how  much  Mt 
Thorn  has  been  able  to  extract  from  the  opinions  of  ver^ 
eminent  Churchmen  favourable  to  his  own  views  of  the 
interests  pf  truth,  and  of  uncorrupted  Bible  religion.  If  he 
has  gained  strength  from  rivals,  he  has  borrowed  mu^h 
more  from  friends.  He  at  once  acknowledges  that  his 
aim  is  •}  to  reduce  the  established  reU^n^  witk  r^fard  to 


its  freedom  and  support,  to  tht  model  of  the  New  TmIs- 
ment  {**  and  he  has  developed,  with  much  penpicadtr, 
what  he  considers  that  mOdsL  iThis  quotation  maka  the 
object  of  the  book  plain,  tod  also  enforces  it : — 

The  queitioa  with  most  cautious  OhOfciuneB  is  not. 
What  say  the  Scriptaree?>-for  on  this  head  their  sfM* 
ment  with  us  is  remarkable— but  whether  the  Ungt  « 
the  earth  have  a  right,  derived  fh>m  competent  sutb^- 
rity,  to  east  aside,  as  imporfiBct  or  inexpsdtaoft,  the  nes- 
snres  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  snhstltuts  flar  them  opf^* 
site  and  dooflioting  anangements  of  thoir  own  f  We  mj 
decidedly,  that  they  hOvo  no  euoh  right,  sad  ^  »< 
assnmptiou ef  H  is  an  impious  nsospatloa of  Jshoisfci 
|iwtfogaU»os^»aiL  faarpoaohmeut  of  his  wisdom  sad  isos; 
voleBOo«'««ad  a  qpeioles  of  xoMllon  ogshsi*  Us  nssi 
onaotBMttts,    Under  tiiio  ifl4«oi4«a  «s  c<» 
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lend,  tbat  every  honart  Dianntor,  and  every  oonsieteiit 
Prot^tant,  is  warranted,  by  his  avowed  {ninoiples  of 
obcdfencj  to  Clirist,  and  Ins  faith  in  the  perfection  of 
Scripture,  to  employ  all  lawful  means  for  dissolvinff  this 
unholy  alKancc  of  C'lmrch  and  State.  Yea,  more,  n  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  be  oar  religions  guide;  if 
Christ  alono  1>o  oinr  spiritual  head— dootrines  which  lie 
at  tfae-ba4B  of  Protestantism — and  if  the  union  under 
review  be  evidently  opposed  to  divine  revelaiion ;  every 
Nonooiifonmst  and  every  practical  Churchman  in  the 
kingdom  cannot  foil  to  exert  himself  for  effecting  this 
great  and  beneficent  reformation,  without  Mnning  against 
hb  creed.  Lis  conscience,  and  his  God.  The  removal  of 
what  is  termed  the  grievances  of  Dissenters  will  be  hailed 
with  gratitude  by  that  body  of  British  sul^ects ;  but, 
while  the  Alliance  of  Church  and  State  is  preserved, 
there  can  be  no  reouirenoe  to  primitive  examples,  nw 
ought  there  to  be  satiafootion  in  the  minda  of  good 
men. 

Among  numerous  other  reformiy  to  approximate  reli- 
gion closer  to  the  New  Testament  model,  Mr  Thom^in 
common,  indeed,  with  many  Churchmen— «wouId  prohibit 
all  mlnisten  of  religion  from  filling  offices  in  the  legisla- 
ture er  the  magisiracy  of  the  country,  and,  accordingly, 
bishops  ft  ov  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  cites 
Tyndale,  the  ceiebraled  translator  of  the  Bible^  in  leAr- 
euee  to  the  bishops  of  hit  age  ^~ 

"•  Wo  to  the  realm  where  prelates  are  of  the  oouneil ! 
As  profitable  are  the  prelacy  to  the  realm  vrith  their 
oonncili  as  wolves  to  the  sheep,  as  foxes  to  the  geese ;  for 
there  is  no  mischief  or  disorder,  whether  it  be  in  the  tem- 
poral regiment  or  the  spiritual,  whereof  they  are  not  the 
ehicf  causes,  and  even  the  very  fbundation  and  spring ; 
ao  tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  preach  agunst  any  mischief 
onlesB  thou  begin  at  them ;  or  set  up  any  reformation  in 
the  world,  except  they  are  first  reformed.  They  are  as 
indumt  as  Pbaroah,  and  tiierefore  persecute  Grod*s  word, 
and  the  preachers  thereof.  They  stir  up  mischief  in  the 
world,  setting  princes  to  war;  they  get  into  the  con- 
sciences of  kings,  and  pezsuade  them  what  they  list — 
neither  can  any  king  have  rest  for  them.  They  pretend 
they  are  for  God  and  the  church,  but  their  secret  intent 
is  to  bring  all  under  their  power;  and  when  they  are 
once  set  up  on  high,  then  they  are  tyrants  above  all 
tyrants.** 

It  becomes  a  question  of  grave  consideration  whether 
Caiholica,  Preabyteriana,  Independents,  Baptists,  Metho- 
diata,  Soeiniana,  Quakers,  &o.,  ahould  not  nave  tx  officio 
raembera  in  the  Upper  House  aa  well  as  Episcopalians — 
proportioning  their  numbers  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
their  several  communions  ?  The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  should  send  at  least  half-a-dozen,  the  Catholics 
aa  many  as  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Baptists,  six  or  seven  each ;  and  all  other 
aeets  in  proportion-  But,  if  this  be  inenedient,  and 
anrely  it  is  highly  so.  the  next  step  in  eanity  is  to  sum- 
mon to  Parliamaot  nie  heada  of  no  one  rdigious  party  in 
the  nation. 

Though  thars  i^no  fear  of  Independents  and  Baptists 
being  received  aa  spiritual  auxiliaries,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  were  she  to  put  forth  the 
claim, might  not  have  It  considered  favourably,  were  it  hot 
in  requital  of  her  new-bom  zeal  for  the  sister  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  might  also  be  permitted 
to  think  of  a  rtprcaentative  or  twe^  in  virtue  of  the  grand 
qualification  of  receiving  State  pay.  Among  the  other 
objects  for  which  Mr  Thorn  contends,  is  throwing  open 
all  colleges  and  universities,  and  every  national  institu- 
tiefi,  to  all  denominations,  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  He 


It  is  our  firm  eonviction  that,  if  all  the  property  left 
fa  many  ancient  towns  and  cities— and  in  our  own, 
— ot^  the  iest-«4br  tho  education  of  the  Toung  and 
the  support  of  the  poor,  were  but  properly  applied, 
H  woula  be  found  amply  auflicient,  without  any  poorV 
tmte  or  quarter-pence.  Ought  not  theae  mattera  to 
be  investigated  and  rectified  ?  This  would  soon  be  done, 
were  the  whole  not  monopolised  by  one  denomination, 
and  every  other  kept  at  a  aiatanoe,  and  aa  much  aa  pos- 
■iUe  in  the  dark. 


oljcct  !•  abellihfaig,  or  greatly  altering*  all 
•edaaiaatical  cMft%  sad  pladag  aU  the  minittwi  and 
MMnbenor  leligioMiMMcaea  a  footing  of  legal  eqnal. 
Myv    BiBl  ibe  TolvBa  la  too  l^iOky  a»4  9<»mpfeliiiiiiT9  fo 
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admit  of  ow  em  pointing  out  tho  nlgeelf  of  vhieh  it 
tnata.  It  teema  to  have  been  the  otject  of  the  vraiter, 
after  stating  his  own  case,  to  leave  no  argument  of  hia 
opponents  unanswered :  and  the  industry  with  whkh  he 
has  reinforced  his  own  opinions  by  the  authority  of  fhe 
best  writers  upon  the  question,  whether  of  former  tilnaa 
or  contemporaries,  is  almost  carried  to  excess.  Mr  Thorn 
considers  the  difference  between  Churchmen  and  Diasentert 
to  have  gone  far  beyond  compromise,  were  rach  desirable* 
Dissenters,  with 

Their  principles,  are  bound  to  go  forward,  thoiu^ 
the  Red  Sea  ni^ed  in  their  front,  beliering  that  the  **  rod 
of  God*'  will  ultimately  divide  the  watos,  and  make  • 
highway  for  them.  **  Perseverance"  is  inscribed  on  their 
banner ;  nor  will  they  ever  desert  their  colours.  We  are 
for  itombeiQ^  dispirited  with  our  difficulties.  Ourobtjeot 
must  be  attamed ;  and,  perhaps,  sooner  than  vre  antici- 
pate. With  all  the  existing  obstacles  distincUj  recog- 
nised and  maturely  appreciated,  our  caae  is  by  no  meaiw 
hopeless.  A  few  years  back,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acta, 
the  emanoipation  of  the  Catholioa,  a  Reform  hn  Parfia- 
liament,  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Slavea,  appeared  more 
improbable  than  the  Reduction  of  the  Natioiul  Chmeh  to 
a  level  with  voluntary  persuarions,  t^peaza  to  na  at  the 
preaent  moment. 

He  conaiders  the  prospects  of  the  DiMenteis  eneomag. 
ing ;  and  the  reasons  he  adduces  for  this  belief  arwjcofent. 
Among  other  causes  of  eneonragement  Is  the  constema* 
tion  of  the  HighXbmch  party.  Some  of  hia  •^•mp'tt 
an  curious  t-» 

Men  of  business  hnve  generally  observed  a  penurious* 
neas  and  hard  kind  of  deaUng  m  the  clergy  of  late ;  which 
have  led  them  to  think  that  they  are  laying  by  for  a  rainy 
day,  or  for  a  season  when  suppUea  might  be  out  off 
Thia,  to  a  certain  extent,  cannot  be  condemned,  and  wo 
only  mention  it  aa  indicative  of  the  alazma  of  the  doth. 
It  ia  aaid  the  evangelical  minister  ia  generally  found  tho 
most  close-fisted  ot  the  priesthood,  being  probably  en* 
dowed  with  a  greater  gift  of  fore-knowlec^  than  hia 
brethren.  A  venerable  gentleman  recently  said  to  hia 
friend— ^'  It  is  all  over  with  us— I  shall  save  the  little  I  have 
realized.** 

It  has  been  Airther  remarked,  that  the  high-chuzeh 
party  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
poor ;  clothing  societies  are  very  generally  established ; 
coals  are  given  away ;  the  ladies,  m  particular,  are  busy 
in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  needy,  distributing  alma, 
tracts,  books,  and  speaking  most  condescendingly,  that 
the  Church  may  be  thought  well  of  by  the  humUar 
classes. 

It  suits  best  with  our  limits  to  allow  Mr  Thorn  biin- 
sslf  to  state  what  he  claims  to  have  catahliahcd :—. 

I.  That  the  Church  of  England  is  the  creation  of  the 
civil  power,  and  depends  on  it  for  support  and  even  exist- 
ence  

II.  That  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  fai  ita  oonatitutioiL 
orders,  and  operations,  is  antiacriptural ;  the  vrord  of  Ood 
affording  neither  precept  nor  example  for  such  a  systea, 
nor  presenting  us  with  any  premises  which  will  wanint 
deductions  favourable  to  such  a  scheme  of  govenmeni 
and  disciplhie ;  and  that  is  highly  impolitic,  as  its  influeneo 
on  society  is  adverse  to  the  wel&re  of  Uie  nation. 

III.  That  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  state  would  be  highlv  beneficial  to  the 
Christian  cause,  elevating  It  to  the  voluntary  principle  of 
the  New  Testament,  operating  advantsgeously  on  ita 
miniatersandmembers,  relieving  Dissenters  fromunmerited 
marks  of  mferiority,  saring  the  country  a  lam  amotmt  of 
expend'ture,  and  tranquillising  the  publie  mimd,  now  ia  a 
state  of  high  foverish  excitement. 

IV.  That  the  aignments  addnoed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  hierarchy,  when  narrowly  examined,  are  fomd  to  be 
deatitnte  of  validitv,  behig  reaUy  baaed  neither  on  the 
word  of  divine  truth,  nor  on  any  other  aolid  foundatioa. 
And  that,  aa  people  beoome  conversant  with  the  saoied 
writings,  and  seek  their  own  beat  intenst,  they  will  bo 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  an  institution  which  does 
not  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  heaven,  nor  adeqaately 
premcte  their  temporal  and  spiritual  prasperi^; 

V.  That  the  rednotion  of  the  state-churoh  to  the  apoo* 
lolieai  model  is  and  will  be  stontiy  leaisted  by  variooa 
laoka  sad  elaaasa  of  tho  ooauanidty,  and  aa  atnmuNuiy 
oootendod  for  by  others,  who,  baiag  the  most 
and  powoifHl,  aad  kaving  acriptwo  aad  msoaa 
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tide,  will  titfanttiely  duty  the  mMSUife.  A  severe  eontest, 
hdwevtr,  ibaj  be  antidpAted ;  bat,  to  Chnroh  Reftnnneni 
the  ienie  is  by  no  means  doubtftU. 

YL  Tbat  Choroh  Refoimsn  will  canrj  tbeir  point  only 
hj  peaoeAil  end  oonstitutionAl  n)ean»— by  eiui|ghtening 
|be  minds  of  the  paUio,  and  by  rightly  employing  their 
ilitieal  influence.  They  are  for  wronging  no  man,  de- 
luding no  man,  nor  inflicting  pain  on  any  man.  Tliey 
ok  only  justice,  equality,  and  the  glory  of  Christ ;  and 
those  who  anert  otherwise  do  but  grossly  malign  them. 

Thns  be  concludes  a  volume,  embracing  the  whole 
Isngth  and  breadth  of  the  qnestion :-« 
.  Let  Choroh  Reftirmers  then  take  courage,  and  playthe 
nan  md  the  Christian  in  this  bloodless  struggle.  They 
nay  snd  will  be  misrepresented  and  abnaed ;  their  doe- 
trines  and  purposes  wfll  be  grossly  perverted  by  their 
Intervted  opponents ;  and  many  of  them  will  be  called  to 
make  oonsiaerable  saorifices  in  this  noble  cause ;  but  let 
them  keep  in  mind,  that  a  patient  perseverance  in  well- 
doing will  give  them  an  honourable  and  a  glorious  eon- 
quest  over  enor,  superstition,  and  selfish  domination. 
•  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  opening  to  the  importance 
of  the  question ;  many  of  the  deigy  have  already  for- 
saken the  state-ohnroh,  and  many  more  are  struggling  to 
**  oome  out  of  her,**  in  %  manner  which  reminds  us  of  a 
scene  in  MUton*s  Creation : 

"  The  gnaiT  dodi  aofw  calved ;  now  half.4ippearsd 
The  tawny  lion,  pa wma  to  a  rr  rasa 
UnaiHoaarAmi  thflnqwliiff»»MlH«ksftoBbsodi» 
And,  raiqpsnt,  ihakit  his  briadsd  mans.*  * 

U  mntt  be  fiir  Mr  Thorn  to  eonstder  if  a  eh#ap  com. 
pendinm  of  his  meritorioui  volume,  a  selection  from  his 
ample  store  of  valuable  oAterials,  would  not  be  desirable 
fi>r  the  mass  of  readers,  who  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  in 
the  ocean  of  contemporary  tracts,  sermons,  and  pamphlets 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  sea  of  controversial  period!- 
mIs  devoted  to  its  discnssioo— .were  they  even  to  embark 
la  this  endless  oonr8a.-.to  whom  a  sncciBct  restating  of 
Mr  Tbom*s  arguments  and  the  forcible  illostntions^ 
would  be  invalnabt^ 

'^xcurnon9  through  the  Highlands  and  Island*  of 
..  Scotland,  in  1835-1886.     By  the  Rev.  Jeting. 
.  ham  Smith,  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. 
This  author,  like  every  sensible  tourist,  kept  a  regular 

ioomal  of  his  rambles.  His  friends  read  and  admirsd, 
md  he  extended  and  printed.  One  sentence  of  his  pre* 
ftce  may  aptly  characterise  his  work  s«— <<  That  which 
would  appear-  insignificant  in  Savoy,  may  assume  the 
character  of  giyatnesa  in  Skye.**  We  of  Scotland  are  of 
Savoy  in  relation  to  Mr  Smith's  novelties  and  marvels, 
^hile  his  friends  are  in  England  or  Skye ;  and  the  book 
which  is  adfflii:able  and  fraught  to  them  with  novel  in^ 
fonnation  and  deep. interest,  is  unluckily  all  common, 
place  enough  to  most  Scotch  readers.  We  say  unluckily ; 
Ibr,  were  we  reading  for  the  first  time  of  what  we  had 
qevet  bcfbre  seeui  heard,  or  understood  about,'  we  should 
probably  have  read  with  interest.  Mr  Smith,  as  a  travel- 
ler, is  exoecdingly  accommodating  and  good-natnred; 
and,  moreover,  a  warm  admirer  of  Bnms,  Ferguson,  Loch 
JUMMud,  and  Kdlnbnrgh.  His  good-nature  even  slides 
into  pbilesophy,  if  it  be  not  based  upon  it.  It  was  some, 
times  sorely  tried,  as  at  the  Staflbrd  Arms,  a  house  of 
«itertainment  on  the  seamy  side  of  the  Stafford  improve- 
ments—Rhicomich  Inn,  to  wit.  '<  The  Stafford  Arms 
consists  of  exactly  two  rooms,*'  says  Mr  Smith.  <*  In 
the  one,  all  the  travellers  who  arrive  have  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep ;  in  the  other  the  presiding  oonpl^  with  tlieir 
boat  of  childnny  perfonn  the  same  operations,  with  the 
additional  one  of  cooking  the  mealiL**  Bot  ftw  gussls 
aniv^  and  Ibw  meals  are  aseded,  whidi  is  meanwUle  so 
aaoch  the  beUar.  ^  Thepaititlon  between  the  rooms  is 
so  much  cracked  votien  boarding;  so  that  the  smoke  of 
the  kitchen,  instead  of  ascending  its  own  lum  or  chimney, 
takes  the  liberty  of  coming  ben,  and  absolutely  darkening 
the  room  with'  its  dense,  pungent  vapour.  But>  though 
thei^  is  a  plentiral  provision  of  smoke^  scarce  a  spark  of 
lire  eonld  be  cbaxea  into  existence  for  honi%  becanss  the 
nin  had 'so  damped  the  peats  that  they  would  not  bwn. 
;^eithfr  bread  [Mr  Smith  wiU  not  caU  oatt^eakea  brsad] 
Mr  bisjBalti  aor  potatosa,  anr  sntat,  oonM  be  pwcuied*" 
QnlNtmals  gnssu  ef  the  Steffnd  Ams  t  B«t  chb  li 
nnthimiitnfit  .««I*U4iriDgaUttarp«l|^iay8tlM 


landlady,  '*  to  pot  over  Cha  floor ;  Ibr  It  ma  ftU  in  Mu, 
and  a  few  days  ago  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  frnih  done 
with  clay  and  heather,  and  it  ii  very  damp  still.  Oh, 
and  I  should  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  have  a  great  many 
rats  here,  and,  if  you  are  not  aware  of  them,  tbey  may 
frighten  you  in  the  night.  They'll  eome  into  (he  resn 
and  jump  ail  over  the  furniture.  •  •  •  •  1  shooU 
not  mind  their  takmg  provisions,  but  they  roia  ov 
clotlies.  Last  night  tliey  ate  up  almost  half  of  my  has. 
band's  best  black  coat.' "  Near  the  Staflbrd  Arms 
there  is  an  inscription,  ^recording  the  exertioni  and 
liberality  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Staflbrd,  in  constroctin; 
180  bridges  and  400  miles  of  road !"  There  secsn  a 
general  impression  that  all  the  roads  and  bridgei  in 
Sutherlandshire,  and  the  ac|joining  parts  of  CaithDoi, 
have,  together  with  the  Mound  of  Fleet,  been  oonstracted, 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  public  under  the  Parliamcatary 
Commissioners  for  roads  and  bridges,  but  solely  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  nobleman  whose  property  they  hsTe  lo 
immensely  improved.  The  late  Marquis  was,  howerer, 
a  large  contributor  to  what  must  so  largely  beoefit  hii 
northern  principality. 

Theorjf  and  Practice  of  Cotton-Spinning,  By 
James  Montgomery.  Third  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  Glasgow:  Niven,  jun.  Royal 
Bvo.,  pp.  348  ;  with  numerous  approjmate  IL 
lustrations. 

We  have  here  a  pracOeal  work,  which  is  demonstrstad 
to  be  excellent  of  its  kind,  since  it  can  only  be  usefnl  to 
the  class  competent  to  judge  of  its  meritS9  and  there  hu 
been  a  demand  for  three  editions.  In  France,  Gcrnuaj, 
Switserland,  and  America,  or  wherever  cotton-spinaiaf 
la  carried  oo,  there  most  bea  demand  for  sndi  a  woiiL,  aa 
it  minntely  and  dearly  details  the  processss  at  presnt 
porsoed  where  cotton.spinning  flrst  arose^  and  where  it 
has  been,  we  may  say,  almost  perfected.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  this  edition,  the  author  visited  the  maao^ 
fecturing  districts  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  ooUeet. 
ing  the  latest  and  most  important  information ;  for  ererj 
month  is  adding  something  valuable  to  the  prooeaaai  oif 
cotton.spinning.  The  woric  is,  of  course,  devoted  solelj 
to  details  of  these  proeassest  and  snljects  conaeotri 
with  this  branch  of  manufacture  We  have  fieqaeatlf 
noted  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  estiamtes  of  the 
wages  of  the  men  employed  in  cotton-spinning  and  was?- 
ing  factories.  Mr  •Montgomery  gives  an  estimate  of  tha 
expense  of  erecting  an  establisliment  which  may  contais 
4500  mule  and  throstls  spindles,  and  which  weaves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  yam  produced.  We  shall  not  interfeiewitk 
the  expense  of  building  and  machinery ;  but  here  is  the 
rate  of  wages— firsts  in  the  preparative  departments,  aai, 
secondly,  in  the  splnniug^^A  hand  for  willow  and  acatch- 
ing  machine,  12s.  per  fortnight;  spreaders,  13s.;  eaid 
tenters^  8s. ;  topers,  16s» ;  a  hand  at  lapping  machinci  ISl  ; 
drawers,  14s. ;  fly.frame  handa^  lis. ;  assistant  to  dj* 
frame  hands,  9s.,  &c  &c  &c ;  carding  master,  42a.  We 
had  fencied  the  wages  higher  even  in  this  departmeot; 
and  have  been  still  more  deceived  in  our  idea  of  the  nca 
of  wages  to  the  spinners.  It  is  to  the  pieoers,  9i. ;  m 
slippers  and  sweepers,  I2a» ; .  the  spinning-master,  dOi 
The  half  of  this  shews  the  wages,  as  each  snm  is  for  s 
fortnight*s  labour.  The  wages  of  the  spinners  cannot  te 
given,  as  they  appear  to  be  paid  by  the  quantity  of  yars 
spun. 

Woodland  Gleanings.  By  the  Author  of  tlM 
**  Sentiment  of  Flowers." 
We  have  here  an  elegant  little  work  upon  treea^  well 
fitted  to  engage  the  attention  and  cnltivato  the  tasis  sf 
young  persons.  It  is  a  book  for  any  one,  in  a  popolar 
sense;  but  is  especially  adapted  fof  the  young.  Nnmeroei 
illustrations  are  given  in  trees,  with  the  foliage  and  fruity 
wliich  are,  however,  very  inferior  to  the  lettarpresa.  Hm 
work  is^  no  #oab^  cheap  ;  bnt  fewer  plates  aaid  belter,  ii 
a  mle  we  like  in  such  productions. 

FamUif  Library.   No^^H.  Sk^tdtestflw^ostmre, 

Deteptimy  md  CredmiUp* 
'   Hare  Is  seeps  cnoa^  t  and  a  vwy  ovisws  thsptg  if 
human  tuktmn  H  •miUm^j  Unuislisd  by 
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rlotM  and  tmiuiBff  eonUnti  of  tliit  voliiiiiei  It  li'te* 
tendid  ts  ft  ntpplMnent  to  Sir  Waltor  Soott'i  **  Domoa* 
ology,*'  and  Sir  David  Bfewiter*fl  **  LatUn  on  Kattiral 
^fi^c*  It  bei^iia  idth  the  aneleiit  oraclea,  and  eztonda 
10  Johanna  Sontboote,  and  Mary  Tofta,  tlia  rabbit  brMdar» 
Astrolo^and  Animal  Magnetttm  aflbrdcarioiu  ahiel- 
dationi  of  haman  erednlity.  Perhapa  a  f&w  more  ael«iieeB 
novr  on  trial^  may  bo  added  to  iUa  work  in  n  ftitare 
edition. 

Carpenter's  Peerage/or  the  People. 
Thii  work,  which  we  noticed  when  it  waa  in  progress  of 
publication,  ianow  completed  In  one  ttardy  rolume,  which 
affords  abundant  rich  pickings  for  the  Radicala.  The 
book  14  certainly  not  flattering  to  the  pride  of  British 
nobility;  yet  it  deals  in  sterling  facta,  and  is  really 
not  Tery  uncandid  in  spirit.  Some  of  the  f^e  transla- 
tions of  the  mottoes  of  the  peers  of  recent  creation  are 
{ood  hits.  Thus,  Lord  Abinger*B  motto,  Fortes,  fortuna 
jwat,  is  rendered  Fortune  favoura  the  shameless.  Baron 
Ashbarton,  late  Alexander  Baring,  has  chosen  for  his  in- 
loiptiou,  Quarenda  pecunia  primumy  virtus  post  ntim- 
motj  which  is  freely  rendered,  We  must  first  he  rieh 
hefors  tew  think  qf  being  virtuous.  Baron  Carrington, 
late  Smith,  haa  chosen  Tenax  et  JSdelis,  which  is  given, 
Cwetous  and  sure.  This  popular  peerage  notes  the 
emolnmenta  and  family  connexions  of  all  the  peers,  the 
pennons  and  places  possessed  by  them  and  their  relatives, 
and  the  church  patronage  they  enjoy.  It  should  lie  at 
the  elbow,  ready  for  the  refeience  of  every  Radical  editor 
who  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  votes  of  the 
Peers. 

Account  of  the  recent  Discoveries  for  facilitating 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Tbia  la  an  oztremoly  Inteieating  little  work,  detailing 
Mr  Gall  of  BdlnbniYb'a  discoveriea  for  fiicilitating  and 
atsBding  tbo  knowledge  of  the  blind.  We  ahould  con- 
lidcr  our  pagea  woll  occupied  in  giving  an  analyaia  of  it ; 
hot  the  b«A  ia  cheap  in  price,  and  the  profita  are  to  be 
gifca  to  that  excellent  and  intereating  institution,  the 
Sdiaburgh  Aaylnm  for  the  Blind ;  so  we  atop  abort,  re- 
ceamending  it  to  general  attention* 

Three  Letters  to  the  People, 
Are  written  by  a  bold,  downright  Radical,  who  tcUa 
ttrong  trotha  In  homaly  language,  and  ralaea  some  start* 
Ihig  questions.  Ha  doct  not  appear  to  coaaider  tbe 
Whigs  much  better  than  the  Toriea.  Hia  remedy  fbr 
oiitiag  evils  ia  penny-a^week  aoeietiea  all  over  the 
eoontry,  which  may  enable  the  working  people  to  aend 
Liberal  Memberi  to  Parliament,  and  to  aupport  them  there 
hidependent  of  party.  The  author  ia  a  religious  man, 
and  would  not  object  to  the  meana  of  religiooa  instrue» 
^  to  all  being  fbmiahed  fsom  tbe  pnblie  revenue, 
*lM»egb  he  would  eatabllsh  no  one  sect  In  connection  with 
the  state.  If  he  haa  any  political  leader,  it  ia  Cobbet^ 
In  short,  he  appears  an  honeat,  plain  man,  whoae  warm 
*od  honest  aympathies  go  powerfully  with  the  hard* 
working  and  over-Used  labourers.  **  MThy,"  he  de* 
"^ds,  «  should  the  people  of  Holland  pay  about  fifty 
|tt  cent  leaa  fior  all  the  eomfoiti  of  life  than  the  poor  i 


lateorer  of  oar  ownaoantry?'*  It  it  a  rado  quM|i*iit 
pteaaing  for  anawer  at  tbe  fbot  of  the  thronoi  the  door  of 
the  eabinet,  and  in  both  Honaea  of  Paiiiament. 

Opinions  of  Lord  Brougham.  ^ 

Mr  Colbnm  haa  publiahed,  in  a  handaome  and  aab<* 
atantlal  volume,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Lord  Brongham*a 
opinions  upon  many  of  the  important  aubjecta  that  liav«f 
through  life,  engaged  the  attention  of  this  acote  thinker 
and  eminent  man.  The  aelectlous  are^  in  general,  giveiK 
in  brief  sections,  pregnant  with  matter  of  a  kind  thai 
supplies  abandant  materials  for  thought  It  ia  &  book 
which  no  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  public  afiairt 
in  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  improvement  and  weH^beiuf 
of  the 'human  race,  would  choose  to  be  without  We 
shall  not  cite  from  a  work  which  is  made  up  of  quota* 
tions,  save  one  sentence  which  comes  pat  at  thia 
moment,  though  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commona  ii^ 
April  1823.  We  give  it  aa  a  text  or  an  oracle.  «  Let  it 
not  be  said,  when  Ireland  complains  of  grievanoasy  thai 
the  best  way  of  allaying  heats,  of  quellittg  diesenaioni^ 
and  of  diffusing  satisfaction  through  the  country,  ia  not 
to  remedy  those  grievances.  Let  her  voice  be  heard,  lee- 
her  wrongs  be  redressed,  let  her  just  demands  be  con^ 
ceded,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  tnrbnlenoe  and  di^ 
sension  with  regard  to  Ireland.** 

NEW  NOVELS. 
Gentleman  Jack,  by  the  author  of  **  Carondiah,". 

Is  another  of  those  lively  nautical  romances  which  have 
of  late  found  especial  favour  with  the  public.  If  not  a 
tale  of  real  life,  it  possesses  considerable  truth  of  rsasai. 
blance.  The  adventures  are  stirring  and  vivid  ;  and  thcr 
salt-water  characters,  in  low  station,  are  well  coneelved- 
and  supported.  The  humour  of  Pipes  and  his  lady  maf- 
sometimes  become  a  little  too  gross  for  modem  nicety  | 
and  '<  Gentleman  Jack'*  himself,  though  a  dashing,  gal- 
lant fellow,  is  quite  as  free,  in  certain  polnta  of  monlicy, 
as  becomes  a  hero;  but  really  those  polite  English 
readers  who  daily  regale  themselves  with  the  fashionable 
morning  and  Sunday  prints,  need  not  be  too  fhstidioos 
about  fictitious  pictures  of  sea-life. 
The  Hussar,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Subaltern,'' 

Is  a  novel  in  name  only.  It  is  the  memoirs  of  Sergeant 
Lendshiet,  a  German,  who  came  to  England  in  the  eaiiy 
part  of  the  war,  in  which  he  served  to  its  close.  The 
Hussar,  in  the  course  of  his  long  military  life,  visited  the 
Peninsula,  of  course,  and  also  the  West  Indies  and  Sooth' 
America  The  gentleman  who^  by  the  grace  of  Lord 
John  Rnasell)  is  now  Chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in* 
tended  to  include  Seirgeant  Land8hiet*s  adventures  in  the 
^  Traditions'*  of  that  place ;  but,  insensibly;  they  swelled- 
into  a  book,  whicfar  will  have  considerable  interest  fbr 
the  veteran'a  old  companions  in  arms.  The  chaplain  does 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  dealing,  at  sec6nd->hand,  sun* 
dry  hard  hita  against  the  Catholica.  Some  of  his  anec* 
dotea  eiEplain,  if  clearly,  yet  rather  unsatisfactorily,  why 
British  soldiers  are  not  very  popular  among  the  Spanisll 
people,  whose  religious,  or  call  them  superstiUons  fM* 
iogSy  they  so  wantonly  outrage. 
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PB08PECT8  OF  BEFORM. 
It  must  now  be  obvious  that  the  Refbnn  Act  baa 
J>n«d  out  a  complete  fhllure,  and  that  fbw  of  the  bene- 
jiii  whidi  were  so  confidently  anticipated  ftwn  it  are 
iUcdy  to  be  realized.  The  Com  Laws,  the  Pension  List, 
ue  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Army,  the  Church  of 
^J|Ki*nd,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  numerous  other 
•bues,  the  removal  of  which  it  was  supposed  the  Relbrm 
Act  Would  ensure)  remain  untouched  at  the  end  of  five 
yean  of  a  Reformed  Parliament ;  and  the  probability  of 
^1  eflSeetual  refbrmatien  of  these  abuses  Is  daily  beoom- 
big  more  slender.  Being  disappointed  In,  all  their  fbnd 
>&tieipationa  of  tUa  measure,  the  people  have  sunk  into 
*  vM  er  apathy  and  MUfowoe^  fliUDt  aiki  iNiDg|thit^ 


since  they  are  to  be  mled  ^ther  by  the  one  or  other 
section  of  the  oligarchy,  It  is  really  a  matter  of  indlffer. 
ence  by  which  aection  the  ezerciss  of  power  i^d  the 
eaaolnmenta  of  office  are  eigoyed.  No  man  of  sense; 
indeed— ^s  long  as  the  Bellot  is  withheld— would  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  injuring  himaelf  or  the  prospects  of 
his  family  by  supporting  the  Whigs  rather  thsA  the 
Tories.  That  thia  is  the  general  and  increaaing  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  the  result  of  the  late  elections 
shews.  At  Westminster— Dotwithstanding  the  ntrnpst 
eflbrte  of  all  parties,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Badical—lItUe 
more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  could  be  induced  to 
come  to  the  poll;  and  auuiy  of  those  known  to  entertain 
Ub«ral  epiniiOBc  T«Kd  lor  fo  Fiaiwie  Burdett    \Jvim 
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tefbimi  of  ft  man  npaaplaff  natiiri  tium  the  mllk-uid- 
wmter  BeMUTCtiunr  before  P«rliaaiait  mr»  introdnoedy  tho 
ToriM  will  aoon  hftfo  the  atondaiiej  la  the  Hoom  of 
Commons;  and  «  (onenl  electkm  at  the  preeeat  moment— 
apathetlaLl  at  the  people  from  dUappointment  an— woold 
triumphantly  leinetate  the  Tories  in  power.  Nor  do  we 
Ainfc  that  it  woald  be  any  ffnat  eTil  if  they  wtn.  They 
would  probably  again  pretend  to  be  lUlbrmera ;  and^ 
haying  opposed  to  them  a  strong  minority  in  Parliament, 
and  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  we  believe  they 
woold  aetoally  carry  some  nsefnl  measures^  This  ivoald, 
at  all  eTcnC%  be  some  gain ;  for  we  do  not  see  that,  with 
the  present  Ministry  in  power— posUlanimona,  if  not 
dbhoncst  as  they  are— any  other  use  will  be  niade  of 
Parliament  than  taxing  the  peopleb  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Honse  of  Peers  is  paramount— they  may  do  what 
they  like— the  Whigs  have  ueither  the  inclination  nor 
the  courage  to  oppoee  them ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  slopping  the  supplies,  that  step  is  far  too  bold  and 
decided  for  a  Whig  Miiiivtry. 

That  Ministry  has*  ever  since  the  Reform  Act  vn%  passed 
lelied— and  not  in  vain — on  the  support  of  the  Tories 
for  crushing  every  liberal  measurs^  and  for  tyrannizing, 
fak  the  true  Tory  foshion,  over  the  people.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  among  the  Whigs  of 
every  degiee  is,  that  which  Lord  Sunley  alone  liad  the 
boldncM  and  honeaty  to  announce— that  the  Reform  Bill 
dosed  aocounU  betwesn  the  people  and  the  government— 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  people  had  obtained  a  right,  but 
were  not  to  use  it ;  and  the  Whigs  having  got  into  office, 
that  section  of  the  oligarchy  were  to  compensate  them- 
selvca  for  their  long  ezclusion  from  power,  by  plunder- 
ing the  people  and  by  pensioning  on  the  country,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  hungry  herd  of  their  retainers  and 
dependants.  The  Whigs  introduced  the  Reform  Bill  for 
BO  other  reason  than  because  without  it  they  saw  no 
iMaiis  of  maiuulniag  their  places  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  counted  the  rotten  boroughi,  and  found  the 
great  m^ority  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo* 
noits,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an  abolition  of  their 
privilege  of  returning  members  of  Parliament.  They 
imagined  that  the  people  were  to  do  with  the  Reform 
Act  what  the  good  boy  was  bidden  do  with  his  drum— to 
take  good  caie  of  it,  but  not  to  make  a  noise  by  playing 
upon  it;  but  they  have  so  tired  and  disgueted  the  people 
by  the  insuflerable  slowness  of  their  motions  and  their 
more  than  questionable  proceedings  on  many  points, 
that  the  drum  seems  in  the  fair  way  of  being  altogether 
thrown  aside,  and  not  even  occnsionaliy  exhibited  to  the 
Toriei^  fbr  the  same  purpose  as  the  Whigs  parade  the 
soldiers  through  the  streets,  to  shew  the  people  what  is 
nady  for  them* 

We  cannot  help  rsgrettlng  that  the  Reform  Act  was 
ever  passed.  It  has  merely  proved  the  means  of  protect, 
ing  a  Ticious  system  of  government— the  rule  of  an 
oligarchy— which,  had  not  that  safety-valve  been  made 
use  of,  would  long  ere  now  have  been  annihilated.  But 
whether  it  will  be  again  possible  for  many  years,  and 
until  much  more  oppresdon  and  misery  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  to  raise  them  to  make  another 
exertion  to  obtain  good  government,  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
AiL  Indeed,  the  great  body  of  even  the  educated  classes 
have  no  notion  what  government  ought  to  be^  They 
ate  told,  and  feel,  that  they  are  his  MHJesty*s  subjects— 
that  is,  the  slaves  of  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
they  think  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  interfore  with 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers  than  their  own  sheep  and 
cattle  have  to  control  theirs.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
King's  ministers  should  also  be  their  ministers^that  is, 
tervants ;  and  that  they  should  be  well  paid^  encouraged, 
and  supported,  when  they  do  their  doty,  but,  like  other 
MTvants,  dismiwT^  and  punislied  when  they  act  impro- 
yetly  or  assume  a  superiority  over  their  masters. 

PARLIAMENT. 
TbC  procecdinp  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  during  last 
month  are  not  such  as  to  t«dscm  its  character,  but  rather 
to  shsw  the  neosssity  of  another  Reform  Bill. 
^  RxFBAL  or  THB  SspTnrviAi.  Acrr;— 'Ou  the  8th  of 
^j^y^ryefyaysoniyByneoMtmadaaaiotiooiwrlbofep  | 


pealof  theSepteanfail  Aet,ehieAy  on  the  ground  thataepten. 
aial  parliaments  were  not  in  aooordanoe  with  the  sndat 
law  aad'practiee  of  the  realm,  but  were  aa  fauiontim 
which  had  proved  injurious ;  and  that  it  wss  sdriablt 
to  rsvert  to  the  former  period  of  three  yean.    He  re. 
minded  Lord  John  Roasell  that,  in  bringing  forward  tk 
Reform  Bill  in  1831,  he  had  expressly  rescrfed  tk 
Ballot  and  the  dmration  of  Parliaments  for  fotare  mttk- 
ment ;  and  advised  his  Lordship  to  give  way  hi  tine^ 
and  not  wait  until,  as  in  tlie  instance  of  Catholic  Enaa. 
cipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  a  change  was  ftreed 
upon  the  House.    The  mode  in  which  this  motion  vu 
treated  shews  decisively  the  character  of  the  Home. 
Instead  of  being,  as  it  so  well  deserves,  dispsnionatel/ 
and  calmly  discnssedy  the  flnt  speech  alter  that  of  tb« 
seconder   was    no  sooner  terminated  than  the  Hooie 
shewed  the  utmost  impatience  to  divide,  without  fhither 
deliberation  on  the  subject;  and  the  other  speakeii  wm 
evidently  heard  with  the  utmo«t  impatience.    Not  sioit 
than  forty  members  were  present  during  the  debate.    Mr 
Hume  expresMd  his  opinion  that  the  proper  time  for  the 
duration  of  parliamenU  was  three  years,  ai  that  was  a 
period  short  enough  to  enable  a  member  to  become  k- 
quainted  with  his  duties.    Lord  John  Russell  did  not  iaj 
that  he  had  reserved  the  question  under  diacusiion,  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  for  deliberation  at  a  fhtnit 
time ;  but  he  said  he  added,  immediately  after,  thatheboped 
the  House  would  never  come  to  any  decision  that  woold 
affect  the  stability  of  our  institutions.     1  he  Triennial 
Act,  when  in  force,  had  created  greater  heata  and  snioio- 
sities  than  over  had  been  known  befoie.     Among  other 
consequences  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  being  a  bodjr 
subject  to  continual  change  and  fluctuation,  a  greater 
degree  of  weight  and  consideration  was  atuched  to  their 
deliberations.     It  was  the  nature  of  things,  when  then 
were  two  bodies— a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^that  the  members  of  a  House  who  always  coatiseed 
to  belong  to  one  body,  would  have^  to  a  cetuia  degree, 
more  weight  and  autliority  than  tlmt  whoee  membera  were 
constantly  changing.     Prom  the  Revolution  to  the  pav- 
ing of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  persons  who  had  the  chief 
weight  and  leading  authority  in  the  country  were  Pscfa; 
but,  since  the  paming  of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  perMxii 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  etate  were  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Conuaons.     The  superiority  of  the 
weight  and  authority  now  enjoyed  by  the  Houss  of  Coot- 
mens  was  attributable  to  the  Septennial  Act.    The  reaoli 
of  annual  or  triennial  pariiaments  would  be  to  make  onr 
institutions  uimUble ;  and  there  did  not  exist  among  the 
people  any  great  daire  for  changes  of  this  d«scriptioB. 
The  argument  of  Lord  John  evidently  proves  too  much ; 
for,  if  it  is  corrert,  the  memben  of  the  House  of  CoamsH 
ought  to  be  elected  for  life;  a  very  convenient  arrangsmeat 
for  thoee  who  happened  to  hold  the  reins  of  govcmsMet 
at  the  time.     Mr  Wakley  reminded  Lord  John  Raadl 
that,  in  1819,  he  had  said  he  would  vote  for  any  mssaut 
that  would  restrict  the  duration  of  Paiiiament  for  three 
years ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  people  liad  the  remedf  in 
their  own  haads,  by  pledging  their  representatives  when 
elected  to  resiga  within  three  years.     Mr  Roebuck  ob- 
served, that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  stability  of  sor 
institutions  was  to  enact  that  every  parliament  sbooid 
last  three  years,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  tilt 
tlie  elapse  of  that  period.     We  doubt  this  prupositiea : 
it  would  aflbrd  a  certain  pericMl  of  three  years  for  cormp> 
tion,  instead  of  a  precarious  and  uncertain  oue  of  seven. 
Only  187  members— about  one-fourth  of  the  House- 
thought  it  worth  while  to  vote  on  this  queation,  of  whom 
eighty-seven  voted  for,  and  ninoty-stx  against  tlie  motioik. 
The  Tories,  ofcourae^  voted  with  the  Ministry;  but,  ex- 
cluding the  officials,  only  twentv-one  Whigs  and  Re- 
formera ;  so  that  the  '*  Reform  Government'*  is  indebted 
lor  their  victory  solely  to  the  Tories.    With  Bentham, 
we  hold  that  Parliaments  should  be  annual.     Mr  Hofl»*« 
objection,  that  a  member  cannot  become  acquainted  with 
his  duties  in  less  thaa  three  yeats,  Bentham  demoliabci 
in  a  aingle  aenteace.     If  the  rcprceeutative  has  givcii 
satisfaction  to  his  coastitueats,  he  will  be  re-elected ;  if 
not,  the  eooaer  they  ace  enabled  to  get  rid  of  lum  the 
\fHtm»    Perimpt*  moreeficaeot  neatpre  thao  ihartcaiai^ 
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ptiUiiaentf mmtd  bt  to  empower  a  mi^oritjr  of  the  am* 
ititiMiidai  to  difinte  their  membert  at  pleunre ;  Ibr  we 
GBUioteaaipiehend  why  the  electon  should  be  represented, 
flia  ibrooe  Tear,  by  a  perton  who  baa  deceived  them,  or 
ia  when  tbey  have  lost  all  conftdence ;  and  it  ia  now  de- 
iMnitiatedoMr  Andrew  JcAniCoa  for  inffanee  ■  that  the 
BMie  MDM  of  honour  ia»  in  meet  caeet,  insaiBcient  to 
tfiet  a  mifnation* 

VoTK  BT  PBOXT.-^The  question  of  abolishing  Toting 
m  the  Pssn  by  proxy  was  debated  in  a  House  of  210 
MBibeiii  Why  do  not  the  electors  ask  tbe  other  448 
vfatt  thsy  think  thef  were  sent  to  Parliament  for  ?  Mr 
T.  Dnaoombcb  in  makhif  the  motion^  went  into  a  detail 
ttprovf  that  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy  was  of 
mideni  origin ;  and  that,  in  tlie  earlier  periods  of  our 
hiitoryt  down  to  the  time  when  George  III.  became 
isMoe,  it  WBS  with  great  diAenlty  that  leave  of  absence 
«M  obtained  by  the  Peers.  But,  at  that  time,  it  was 
toned  that  tlie  King**  permission  might  be  dispensed 
with,  sad  the  last  protection  of  the  people  against  blind 
kfUation  was  lemoved.  [Mr  Dnncombe  might  have 
ttii  what  is  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  abuses  and  bad 
pncticee  ia  state  afiAirs  have  sprung  up  since  the  vaunted 
Berolation  of  1688,  an  event  which  rendered  the  aristo- 
mej  tbe  masters  of  the  king  and  the  people.]  The 
priaciple  on  which  the  abeurd  practice  of  voting  by 
proxy  hsd  been  defended  was,  that  the  Peers  were  not 
iwponsiUe^  as  they  represented  no  one  but  themeelves. 
I^  Stanley  defended  the  proxy  with  eome  dexterity, 
^J  retorting  on  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
their  own  conduct ;  for  not  only  do  they  pair  off  for  any 
pwiod  they  think  proper,  but  are  in  the  constant  practioe 
9i  Toting  on  questions,  not  one  word  of  the  debate  on 
which  they  have  heard.  He  declared  that,  though  186 
had  volsd  on  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  only  40  had  lietened  to  the  debate.  Thie  waa 
nther  a  serious  argument,  and  no  answer  to  it  was 
Sinn.  Sir  R.  Peel  followed  it  up,  and  recommended  to 
tlie  Hoosi^  before  taking  away  the  privilegee  of  a  co.or- 
diaste  breach  of  the  leigielature,  to  look  at  hoaM-^o 
take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye  beforo  attempting  to 
take  the  mote  out  of  their  hrother*s.  The  vote  was— for 
tbe  motion,  81 ;  against  it,  120.  Tory-Ministerial 
nBJority,4& 

KATcPATnre  GLAuacs.— Next  day,  another  exhlbi- 
tioaef  the  seandaloua  conduct  of  our  Reformed  Parliament* 
teok  pltee  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Ounoombe*e  motion  for 
the  second  readlnf  of  the  bill  to  abolish  the  rate-paying 
clansei  in  the  Reform  Act.  Lord  John  Russell  having 
<VPeeed  the  biU,  was  asked  by  Mr  Hume  whether  he 
sisaat  to  cheat  the  people  when  he  gave  them  the  Reform 
Act  ?  Immediately  shouts  of  <*  Divide  I"—"  Question  !*' 
''Me,  the  members  having  evidently  now  eome  to  the 
MDrtctioo  that  their  doty  is  not  to  deliberate  but  aimply 
te  vote.  Mr  Grote,  however,  expressed  his  detennination 
Dot  to  be  put  down  by  clamour  and  noiae ;  and  stated 
that,  throughout  all  the  town  oonstitoencies,  a  very  strong 
WQ^  existed  against  the  rate-paying  clauses.  Mr  Dun- 
cnibc^  in  reply,  said  that  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he 
i&fodoced  the  Reform  Bill,  had  told  them  that  he  proposed 
tofaieraase  the  oonetitnency  to  half  a  million;  but  the 
'"tuns  shewed  that  it  waa  at  present  only  300,000. 
This  deficiency  he  attributed  to  the  rate-paying  clausee. 
Uid  Jehn  hsid  eaid,  in  1831,  that  no  constituency  should 
hsTe  Awer  than  300  electors ;  but  tbero  were  12  of  200, 
30  of  300,  86  under  500,  and  no  fewer  than  217  boroughs 
hatmg  fower  than  3000  voters,  in  every  one  of  which  be 
ftlt  confident  that  the  Reformers  would,  in  a  ehort  time^ 
he  besten  by  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  divismn 
vaa^or  the  eecond  reading,  73 ;  against  it,  IGO—Tory- 
Ministerial  majority^  03b-.A(ter  defecting  this  measure, 
1^  John  Russell  succeeded  also  in  throwing  out  Mr 
WiUiuB  WilUams*  bill  for  repealing  the  stamp»duty  on 
the  sdsBlssion  of  freemen. 

I«Aw  OF  LxBBL.— Another  nuisance  tbe  Ministry 
bave  Mocecded  in  rescuing  from  abatement,  is  the- law  of 
I-ihcL  In  aaoviiig  the  second  readiiq^  of  the  bill  for 
•nriag  tbo  liberty  of  the  press,  Mr  0*Connell  said  that, 
>  the  law  at  pitsent  stood,  he  defied  any  one  to  give  a 
(fiaitien  ^f  p,  UbeU     Anytliin^  wa*  a  libel.     Mrd 


BUenbonragh  had  held  that  it  was.  a  libel  to  call  Lord 
Haidwicke  a  sheep-feeder  from  Cambridge,  and  Lord 
Redesdale  a  stout-built  special  pleader.  Tbe  only^  at* 
tempt  to  deAne  libel  that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  was  to 
say  that  it  was  anything  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
human  being.  He  proposed  to  confine  an  action  for  liM 
to  the  case  where  it  would  effect  anything  injurious  to 
the  party  of  whom  it  was  spoken.  In  all  cases  of  libel 
he  would  allow  the  defondant  to  give  the  truth  in  evi- 
dence, not  aa  an  answer  to  the  charge,  but  as  a  fact  for 
the  consideration  of  a  jury.  He  thought  that,  in  cases 
where  not  more  than  £20  of  damages  had  been  given,  no 
coets  should  be  awarded ;  and  where  £&0  was  given,  full 
coets^  as  between  attorney  and  client.  He  would  enact, 
that  a  person,  before  bringing  an  action  for  a  libel,  should 
call  upon  the  accused  party  foi  a  retractation;  and  the 
retractation  should  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution,  or,  at 
any  rate^  go  as  a  foct  to  the  jury.  Sir  John  Campbell 
opposed  the  bill,  not  because  .the  law  of  libel  did  not  rsN 
quire  amendment,  but  because  it  would  make  the  law  - 
woree  than  it  was  at  preaent.  There  was  no  definition 
in  the  bill  of  what  was  a  libel,  (can  Sir  John  define  it  ?) 
nor  how  fur  a  man  might  go  in  proring  ilie  truth.  He 
opposed  the  propoeal  of  Mr  0*Connell  to  free  the  pub- 
lisher  of  a  libel  fifom  punishment,  if  he  only  gave  up  the 
author ;  for  might  not  a  scapegoat  be  procured  to.stand 
author  for  anything  that  might  bs  published— a  person 
who  would  consider  the  jail  his  home  ?  Sir  P.. Pollock 
said  that  tbe  law  of  libel  required  amendment  on  many 
points,  and  that  the  present  system  of  awanling  costs  waa 
monstrous.  Mr  Sergeant  Talfourd  oppoeed  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  every  provision  in  it  appeared  to  be  d». 
signed  for  the  immunity  and  protection  of  those  who 
disseminate  slander,  while  not  one  tittle  of  protection 
was  afforded  to  that  private  charscter  and  private  repu^ 
tation  which  he  wae  sure  Mr  0*ConneU  would  feel  to 
be  one  of  the  deareet  possessions  any.  individual  could 
enjoy.  The  bill,  after  some  farther  discussion,  waa  loot 
by  a  majority  of  66  to  47^-another  instance  of  the  man- 
ni»r  in  which  the  members  of  the  Reformed  House  attend 
to  their  duties. 

Sunday  Travellino.«-A  victory  was,  on  the  mo^ 
tion  of  Dr  Bowring,  gained  over  cant  and  hypocrisy,  by 
tbe  expunging  of  the  clause  prohibiting  Sunday  travdUng 
on  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  KUmamock,  and  Greenock  RaiU 
way  Bill.  Mr  Roebuck  maintained,  that  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sunday  was  contrary  to  the  Christian 
religion — it  was  nothing  more  than  an  ascetic  and  Jewish 
usage,  having  no  relation  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  hypocrisy  in  rome  people,  and 
ignorance  in  others.  He  challenged  the  LordVDay  gen- 
tlemen to  produce  Christian  authority  for  human  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  He  not  only  quoted 
Arehbishop  Craomer  and  Archbishop  Whutley,  but,  at 
great  length,  St  Paul  himself,  to  prove  that  the  command 
to  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  Christiana. 
Mr  Roebuck  read  his  Scripture  quotations  so  impressively 
and  seriously,  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  honestly  expressed 
his  obligation  to  him  for  making  thcio.  Mr  Labouchere^ 
Sir  John  Campbell,  and  Lord  John  Russell  all  opposed 
the  clause;  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  carried. by 
118  to  83.  What  will  our  long-faced  neighbours  of  the 
west  say  to  this  ? 

KNGLANP. 
Necessity  of  Additional  pARUAMByxs..— We. 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  one  Parliament  is  quite 
inadequate  to  transact  theaffaks  of  this  country «  and  wo 
predict  that,  ere  long,  this  will  be  geiusrally  admitted.; 
Sir  John  Campbell,  in  a  late  debate,  said  that  he  woold. 
ha?e  brought  in  an  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  o£ 
libel  himseli;  ^were  it  not  for  tha  lamentable  tiate  qf.the 
buHnea  in  ike  House,  which  made  him  denp^ir  of  getting: 
anif  meanure  carried  through.    On  the  first  day  of  the 
senion,  he  introduced  his  Imprisonment  for  Debt  BiUt 
und,  up  to  that  hour,  be  had  not  been  able  to  get  it , 
through  the  Commutes     He  had  five  or  six  other  mea-. 
suies  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  ie<iUy;  but,  when 
honourable  gentlemen  epeculated  in  such  questions  aa 
tb«  fueetiog  of  tfie  ooiiTocaiiouy  it  waf  iinponibU  tliH 
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t^'wmi  Iwirifim  of  Hm  Houa  tonld  b«  attttded  to.** 

Mr  Pattf  BorthwiGk^wlMS  lince  he  left  off  booktellln^ 
.at  Dalkeith,  hai  taken  the  Cbareh  of  Bnglaad  noder  hit 
•  ipccial  jMitronage-^-retorted,  fairly  enoagh,  by  aakinf  Sir 
-John  <*  whether,  by  pnctical  legidation  wai  andentood 

the  dieeovery  of  an  imaginary  rarplue,  in  the  pnrniit  of 

which  M  much  time  had  been  watted.*    We  may  tell 

,Sir  John,  that,  in  all  anembliee,  will  be  found  a  number 
•of  men  who,  merely  for  the  ■atie&ction  of  hearing  their 
-own  motteweet  Toioec,  and  teeing  their  tpeechet  in  print, 

will  tpecolate  on  all  manner  of  tnbjecta,  although  they 
'may  not  take  the  tlighteat  Interett  in  the  mbjecton  which 

they  talk ;  and,  beiidet  that,  it  ia  impoitible  to  prerent 
.auch  ntelcte  talking ;  to  that  the  real  bntiaem  of  the 

Honte  mutt,  at  It,  indeed,  teeme  already  to  be,  brought 
-to  a  itand  ttill,  unlem  tome  remedy  be  obtained.    Lord 

Brougham,  on  another  oecation,  remarked,  that  no  mea« 

ture,  except  the  Retolntiona  againtt  Canada,  had  made 
-any  progrett  during  the  6etaion{   and  he  it  to  make 

a  motion  on  the  tutject. 

What  we  tnggett  it,  that  the  Ainctiont  of  the  preaent 

Parliament  thould  be  attimilated  to  thoee  of  the  Ameri* 
'can  Congrett ;  'that  it  thould  confine  Its  attention  exdn* 

eirely  to  thoie  queationt  in  which  the  whole  United  King- 
'dom,  at  a  nation,  and  in  which  every  indiridual  in  it,  are 
Jnteretted.  All  loeal  and  prirate  billt — tuch  at  thote  for 
foadt,  railwayi,  harboura,  and  thote  In  which  particular 
attatea  or  penont  are  concerned,  toch  at  billt  for  the  tale 

or  exchange  of  entailed  eetatet,  and  othert  of  a  like  nature 
•Mwe  would  leaTe  to  local  legitlaturet,  or  rather  Parlla* 
•nentt  to  tit  In  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  in  two  or  three 
ot  the  Bngliah  townt  the  moet  eonreniently  eituated.  Thia 
ia  the  American  tyttem,  and  it  workt  admirably.  A  rail- 
way bill,  if  it  run  through  only  one  atate,  can  be  obtained 
Ibr  £90,  whereat  £30,000  it  probably  not  too  much  to 
-oxpect  that  tudi  a  bill  will  oott  in  Britain.  All  the  quet* 
tiont  we  have  enumerated  are  not  only  much  mort 
cheaply,  but  much  more  efllciently,  at  well  aa  ezpedi- 
•donily  InTvttigated  on  the  tpot,  than  at  the  dittaneeof  400 
«r  000  milei ;  for  the  ezpente  of  taking  agentt,  engineera, 
and  witnetsea  tuch  a  distance,  and  keeping  them  away 
ftom  their  butincia  and  their  homea,  it  of  ittelf  a  great 
pierance^  and  attended  with  an  almoat  Snanpportable 


The  number  of  local  and  private  billa  annually  brought 
Into  Parliament,  le  about  300 ;  and  many  of  them,  tuch 
aa  canal  and  railway  billt,  almott  alwaya  ooeaalon  much 
lionble  to  the  memben,  and  conaume,  in  oommitteet 
aipecially,  much  Taluable  time;  for  they  are  almoet  al- 
waya  keenly  oppoied*  No  one  will  pretend,  after  the  ez- 
yoiurea  which  have  been  made  within  the  latt  ftw  montha, 
that  the  preaent  Houtet  of  Parliament  tranaact  tuch 
Iniinctt  with  more  impartiality  than  a  local  Parliament 
la  likely  to  do.  Every  one,  indeed,  mutt  know  that  the 
Ull  that  ia  tnpported  by  the  greatett  influence,  and  not 
tho  moet  benefldal  meatnre  for  the  public,  hat  the 
greatett  probability  of  being  carried.  Witneei,  for  ez- 
ample,  the  Granton  Harbour  and  the  Trinity  Harbour 
Billt-.the  firat  carried  through  with  tuch  breathlett 
katte,  that  the  pedtiont  againtt  it  were  alwayt  found  to 
he  too  late ;  the  other  meeting  with  a  protracted  oppod- 
Moa,  and  obliged  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  year 
after  year,  at  a  ruinous  expenae,  and  moet  Injuriout  de- 
Jay,  though,  at  latt,  it  appeart  that  the  promoten  of  it 
are  at  well  entitled  to  hare  their  bUl  aa  even  the  Duke  of 
Bncelettch  himtelC 

Had  Parliament  not  been  sitting,  we  woqM  have  ex- 
flaiaed  what  are  the  meant  used  by  the  adepts  in  tuch 
mattcrt^  for  carrying  through  such  billt  t  but  the  foar  of 
a  vidt  from  the  Se^|eant-at-Armt,  with  the  Speaker^t 
variant,  rettralnt  our  pen. 

The  canvaning,  aolidtationa,  and  annoyance  to  which 
mtmbera  are  exposed,  and  the  lott  of  time  oceadoned  by 
local  and  private  billa,  are  a  terioua  grievance;  for 
thereby  the  attention  of  membert  ia  dittracted  from  the 
gnai  interetta  of  the  nation,  and  waded  in  the  adjuataMnt 
or  compromite  of  petty  local  aquabblM.  Hence  much  of 
the  public  business  is  done  in  the  most  slovenly  and 
carelett  manner,  occadoning  trouble,  loss,  and  expente 
tothoM  aftctfd  by  the  law,  andcNaUiig  moit  labmlo 


tha  legltlature  in  botcUnf  bongled  wortt,  by  <<ada  t» 
amend  an  act  9*'  *<  acta  to  explain  an  act  ;''andall  thate  otttr 
tupplementary  actt  with  which  the  atatnte  book  la  fllML 
No  one  could  believe  the  obviout  Uundara  whidi  an 
cbnttantly  committed,  who  haa  not  had  freqaeat  oc- 
caaion  to  pemte  it.  We  have  often  wondered  who  wen 
the  pcraona  who  drew  up  acta  of  ftrliamen^  A  etitult 
wat  patted  two  yean  ago,  relative  to  patentt^  allowiag  a 
patentee  to  diedalm  any  part  of  the  Inventkm  claiiaed, 
which  he  might  diaoover,  after  he  had  obtained  hia  patcat, 
not  to  be  original.  Now,  aU  theappllcationa  are  ordtred 
to  be  made  through  the  '*  Clerk  of  the  Patenta  In  Seat, 
land,'*  though  there  ndther  it,  nor  ever  waa,  any  sudi 
officer  in  Scotland.  In  the  preaent  Scotch  Bankrupt  AM^ 
a  meeiiog  of  the  erediton  ia  appointed  to  be  hold  tte  day 
after  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  and  aaotbtt 
fourteen  days  after  that  examination ;  but  tlio  appoiatiacBt 
of  the  Ant  meeting  it  an  error,  the  clause  having  been  copied 
inadvertently  ftom  the  former  statute,  and  ao  it  Is  kaowii 
by  the  name  of  the  <*  nugatory  meeting,**  and  nothiag  is 
ever  done  at  this  meeting  except  adjourning  it  for  a  fort- 
night. Yet,  although  half-a-doaen  of  acta  have  besa 
paased  to  keep  the  bankrupt  act  in  force  from  year  to 
year,  this  obviout  and  admitted  blunder,  and  aaaay 
equally  obviooa  in  it,  have  never  been  corremL  To  gin 
another  out  of  the  innumerable  instances  that  could  le 
pointed  out,  an  act  waa  paeaed  laat  year  for  paying  aacdi- 
cal  men  for  their  attendance  on  coronen*  Inqueata.  Tbe 
want  of  payment,  in  such  cases,  had  long  been  complaiaed 
ot  The  doeton  chuckled  when  they  got  thdr  act ;  but, 
at  the  fint  coroner's  inquest  which  took  place^  it  waa 
found  there  wat  no  fee  for  the  doctor,  dmply  bacauas  tie 
act  tpedfled  no  fund  out  of  which  the  payment  waa  to  fee 
made. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  dovenlineta,  it  to  giv«  the 
memben  less  work  to  do,  and  not  to  keep  them  cpnatantly 
dtting  in  committeea  on  matten  of  mere  local 


SCOTLAND. 
Ths  QEKzmAL  Aa8BiiBi.T..-^ll  tho  AOlay  ani  tarw 
bnlent  tcenes  which  the  political  meetings  to  Bdlnbf«rgh 
have  of  late  yean  exhibited,  were  compleidy  thiowa  tote 
the  ahade  at  the  flnt  meeting  of  the  General  AesemMy, 
on  the  question  of  choosing  a  Moderator.  Dr  Welaht 
who  proposed  Dr  Lee,  waa  interrupted  npeatedly  Ift  the 
most  rude  and  disgraceful  manner;  and  thaaoiaaaBtf 
oonAidon  which  prmiled  exceed  description.  Tha  aant 
and  hypocrisy  spouted  forth  were  so  perfectly  inaidfci  aMs> 
that  Dr  Wdsh  was  forced  to  tell  Dr  Ferric— a  plmlial 
and  rabid  Tory— that,  although  he  thought  It  anneeeflnry 
to  have  the  words  "  glory  of  God"  continually  on  his 
lipe,  he  trusted  he  waa  at  modi  actuated  by  a  rdigioae 
s|drit  as  any  member  of  the  Aaeembly.  le  la  UBMceaaary 
to  atate  that  Dr  Lee  waa  defoated  by  a  majority  of  ftva  to 
one ;  and  Dr  Gardner,  of  Bothwell,  waa  elected  Mo- 
dentor. 

Cbitrcb  EXTCir8T0ir.-»We  have  not  apace  In  the 
present  Register  to  shew  how  deariy  tho  evidenca  laid 
before  the  Commieeionen  provee  that  then  it  no  waat  of 
church  accommodation  in  Edinburgh.     Wo  wiU  at  pre- 
aent only  direct  attention  to  the  hint  given  to  Lord  Had* 
dington  by  Lord  Mdboume,  that,  befon  applyfng  to  the 
conaolidated  fVmd  for  money  to  endow  additfamal  defgy- 
men,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  lecourae  to  cortaln 
tithea  and  rente  which  bdonged  to  the  bbhopa  In  Scot- 
land before  the  Revolution,  now,  under  groae 
nagement,  yielding  £2717  a-year,  and  alao  to  the 
hmuied  teinda.    Thia  hint  alarmed  the  Scottidi  mobility 
in  the  Houee ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  declared,  that,  taUnf 
the  unexhausted  teinda  for  any  other  pnrpoae  than  tlw 
aupport  of  the  miniater  of  the  parish  whmce  they  wetw 
derived,  waa  nothing  else  than  plunder—that  la  to  my, 
that,  if  the  Earl*C  anceeton  acquired  a  pariah  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  with  a  rental  of  £1000,  and  a  popsdatlos 
of  1000  periona,  for  which  one  cleifyman  waa  paid  cm 
of  the  tdnda^  (wUch  in  truth  are  never  paid  for  by 
a  purchaser,)  and  now  the  rental  le  £13,000,  the  pa* 
pulation  8000,  and  three  clergymen  an  t^foimi,  it  * 
is  plunder  and    robbery  to   call   upon   the   Sari  to  * 
iapport  any  mon  ^kirgfmm  o«i  «f  Hw  ^10>000  'ihjmr 
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Miaa  hk  acMton  did  oat  of  their  £1000.  The 
»boT»  tn  the  pToponlane  in  wliich  iKipnlation  and 
Mil  hire  iBONued  in  the  period  epeeUtod.  We  pro- 
dieted  leof  afo  thet  the  tvU  woald  be  torn  off  the 
kypoeriticii  Chor6h.Bzteiiiio]iiitay  when  the  nnex- 
kaorted  lelade  came  to  be  touched.  We  have  aome 
daa^s  whether  the  whole  tcheme  wae  not  got  up  to  eare 
thtn  tiindi.  At  leaet  we  know  that  one  of  the  raoet 
MlcNu  of  the  Chnreh^xeeniionieti,  who  gare  £00  to 
Vuld  ehQiebe%  drawi  opwarde  of  d6400  a-year  of  thie 
wn  of  ehuch  plunder.  He  perliape  doee  not  Icnow  he 
ii  10  BQoh  indebted  to  the  Chnreh  i  bvt  the  Commie. 
ik»«n^  in  their  nest  report,  will  clear  np  thii  matter  in 
twaf  TenrHttteto  the  latiffaotion  of  the  landownere. 
We  Mapcct  meet  of  them  now  regret  the  railing  of  the 
ay  of  «<  The  Chnrch  in  danger  !*' 

Law  RKroEM.— The  oajtcry  railed  agufaut  Mr  Wal- 
bet*'  Lew  Reibrme  ie  meet  amoeing.  It  prooeeda  ex. 
tlniivelf  tnm  one  qnarter-— from  a  let  of  yoang,  brief- 
hn  adroeacee;  and  the  front  of  Mr  Wallace*!  offmding^ 
elthoagb  thie  ie  kept  oot  of  Tiew-^e  hie  propoeal  to 
•Miah  the  neelese  etnecnre  office  of  Sheriff-Depnte,  of 
which  wa  have  thirty.three  with  ealariea  Taryiog  flvra 
£300  to  £800  a.7«ar.  Theae  advocatce  are  at  preeent 
ondag  by  political  prootimtion  a  right  to  theee  anog 
efictti    Bkne  aim  Uuhrymm. 

IRELAND. 

DVBLW  Apotrvcaribs*  CoxPA]rT.-.Of  the  priTl- 

Ufea  aad  monopollee  eo  nnmerona  In  the  United  King. 

^  none  ao  loodly  ealla  for  the  interihrence  of  Parlia- 

meot  ea  theee  of  the  apothecariea  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Thcf  peeaaea  powera  whioh  are  extremely  injoriooa  to 

the  pnblic,  to  the  phyaiciana  and   anrgeona  of  thoae 

<^motriea,  and  are  pecnliarly  oppmaire  to  the  gradnatea  of 

totkiid ;  ao  much  ao  that  we  are  eonrine^  tliat,  if  a 

pnper  repreeentation  to  Pariiamcnt  were  made^  the  mem* 

^taef  all  partiea  would  agree  in  aboliehing  theee  priTilegeCi 

It  ii  now  nearly  half  a  century  aince  the  Iriah  Parlia. 

BKot  paased  an  act — and,  about  twenty  yeara  aince,  a  aimi. 

Itr  act  waa  pnaaed  in  England— by  which  no  peraon  can 

r^wtiae  at  an  apothecary  in  thoae  oonntriea  who  hae  not 

*^fvcd  a  aeren  yeara*  npprenticeahip  to  one  of  their  own 

h^^T)  and  paaaed  their  examination.     Many  phyaiciana 

«o4  toi^^na  who  hare  aerred  apprentieeahipa  to  apothe- 

cariti  in  Scotland,  and  who  hare  obtained  a  anrgeon*e  diplo. 

nu  and  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  are  debanvd  frtnn  practiaing  in 

■Eagland  or  Ireland  by  theae  priTilegee.     If  any  one  prae- 

^iet  u  phyaician  or  aurgeon,  he  ia  at  the  mercy  of  thoee 

tpethceariee,  becauae  they,  being  alwaya  firat  called  in  to 

^t  the  aick,  they  will  conenlt  only  thoee  phyaiciana 

vbom  they  find  moat  ready  to  order  many  naeleea  but  expen. 

tin  dnigi ;  and  ao  far  ia  thie  carried,  that  the  phyaidana 

0^  bargain  to  hare  a  per  centage  on  the  whole  pre- 

■iriptieBa  at  the  end  of  each  year  1    To  ahew  the  abaur> 

dity  of  the  monopoly,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  the 

P^Anoacopoeiae  are  drawn  up  by  the  phyaiciana,  the 

^iiele  dlrectiona  fbr  the  compounding  and  exhibition  of 

the  medidnea  are  written  by  them,  from  which  the 

■potbecary  daree  not  deviate ;  yet  tlie  phyaidan  ia  declared 

hicapable  of  patting  the  rulea  which  he  himaelf  laid  down 

hto  eiecntion.    There  are  no  auch  abaurditiee  in  Scot. 

^d«    Any  pereon,  without  apprentieeahip,  without  ex. 

laiination,  or  anything  to  recommend  him,  may  com. 

^■inee  when  he  pleaaee  aa  apothecary,  and  no  miaehief  r^ 

*Qlt8  from  thie  eyatcm ;  yet  we  admit  aome  education  would 

^  deairable ;    but  no  one  wonld  dream  of  preventing 

*  phyaician  or  eurgeon  from  practiaing  ae  an  apothecary. 

^oee  obaerrationa  hare  been  written  in  conaequence 

•'a  petition  to>  Pariiament  from  Mr  John  Stevenaon, 

"trgeon  in  Limerick,  wherein  the  tyranny  and  groaa  op» 

pnaaen  of  the  apothecariea  of  Ireland  ia  ahewn  hi  atrong 

^loon;  but  aimilar  caaee  are  often  met  with  in  £nglan£ 

Mr  8teTenaon  eerred  an  apprenticoahip  to  an  apothecary, 

ebtabed  a  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of  Phyaiciana  and 

Sorieotta  of  Glaagow,  and  haa  practiaed  aa  apothecary 

■>>d  genctBl  practitioner  for  twenty-four  yean;  but  yet 

he  baa  been  proeecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  Company  of 

Apothecariea  of  IMbliny  -althougb  their- gofemor,  in 

IM,  wrote  him  that  it  would  ha  •^eztremtly  oppreaure** 


to  interfere  with  him.  TMe  gentieman  haa  ft  large  aad 
Taluable  laboratory  in  Limerick ;  yet,  after  twenty-four 
yeare*  experienoe,  they  want  him  to  begin  hia  profearion 
anew,  by  aenring  a  aeren  yeara*  apprenticoahip  to  one  of  their 
own  body !  Such  acta  of  injuatice  and  abaurdlty  cannot  be 
much  longer  t<rierated ;  and  we  call  on  the  Scottiah  preaa^  the 
membera  of  the  profeaaion,  and  the  public,  to  make  known 
the  hardahipe  under  which  the  medical  practittonera  of 
thie  country  labour,  more  eapecially  the  gradnatea  oT 
Scotland — a  body  of  indiriduala  well  worthy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public ;  who^  by  their  enthuaiaam  and  learn- 
ing,  hare  raiaed  the  fame  of  the  medical  achoola  of  Soot- 
land  to  be  the  enyy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Pub- 
lic wronga  are  often  remedied  at  the  expeaae  and  aacrir 
ftce  of  an  indiyidual,  and  we  think  the  public  and  medl- 
cal  profeaaion  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Steyeaaon  for 
the  bold  and  decided  manner  in  which  he  hiaa  come  for- 
ward and  appealed  to  Parliament  for  protection  for  him- 
aelf and  othera. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
The  firing  at  Louia  Philippe  haa  done  much  good,  aa 
making  the  mlera  uneaay  alwaya  doea ;  and  he  haa^  in 
conaequence,  liberated  aeyeral  hundreds  of  pereona  irn- 
priaoned  for  political  offsncea.— -Our  abaurd  co  nduct  ifi 
keeping  ten  ahipa  of  the  line  in  the  Tagu%  ready  to  flze 
on  the  people  of  Liabon,  in  order  to  keep  a  uaeleaa,  fat, 
dumpy  girl  on  the  throne^  haa  been  requited  aa  auch  a 
piece  of  aerrice  deeerrea— by  the  Portugueae  raiaing  the 
dutiea  on  the  importation  of  Brit  lab  gooda  to  a  prohibit 
ory  rate.  Well  might  Qxepatiem  exclaim^  <*  Qaaai 
parva  tapietUia  gvJb§miUuT  mundu*  /** 

CANADA. 

The  reaolutiona  for  coercing  and  plundering  the  Can- 
adiane,  hare  paaaed  both  Hooaea;  and  a  bill  founded  on 
them  haa  been  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Roaaell.  Thia 
waa  a  meaaure  quite  to  the  taate  of  the  Lorda,  And  they 
had  not  eren  the  decency  to  go  through  the  form  of  de- 
bating it;  and  ao  certain  did  all  partiea  in  that  honour^ 
able  Houae  feel  that  a  meaaure  for  plundering  and  pun- 
iahing  the  anbject  had  no  chance  of  being  defeated  there^ 
that  only  about  a  dozen  of  them  attended.  Lord 
Brougham,  with  a  apirit  which  we  regret  to  aee  he  haa  of 
late  yeara  ao  aeldom  exhibited,  oppoaed  the  reaolutiona^ 
giring  to  each,  aa  it  paaaed,  an  emphatic  *^  Not  content.'/ 
He  declared  himaelf  in  faroiir  of  moat  of  the  demanda  of 
the  inhabilanta  of  Lower  Canada.  He  did  not  beliero 
that  the  Canadiana  would  take  up  arms ;  but  it  waa  im- 
poaaible  to  aee  the  reault  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
goremment.  Hia  Lordship  afterwarda  entered  a  long 
and  able  proteat  in  the  joumala  against  the  reaolutiona. 
What  ia  to  be  done,  after  all,  ia  not  ao  obyioua.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  asked  the  queation  ;  but  got  no  an- 
awer.  He  aaid,  that  if,  by  rirtue  of  the  8th  reaolution, 
they  intended  to  aeize  on  the  money  in  the  Canadian  Ex- 
chequer, he  would  aay  there  waa  no  authority  for  auch  a 
proceeding,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  improper. 
Why  did  hia  Grace  rote  for  it  then  ?  What  ia  the  use  of 
the  reaolutiona  or  of  the  bill  to  follow  on  them,  unleaa 
the  money  ia  to  be  aeized  ? 

We  think  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  Canadiana 
will  tamely  anbmit  to  the  inanlta  and  injuriea  offered 
to  them  by  the  oligarchy  of  thia  country.  They  may  be 
forced  for  a  time,  through  weakneaa,  to  submit ;  but,  ere 
long,  theee  reeolutiona  will  pot  an  end  to  the  connection 
between  Canada  and  the  motlftr  country ;  and  no  colony 
had  erer  a  more  juatiflable  cauac  for  diaaeyering  the  con- 
nexion. The  grierancee  are  poaitiyely  greater  than  thoae 
which  drore  the  United  Statea  into  eucceasful  reyolt ;  and 
it  ie  hnpoeaible  that  the  inhabitanta  of  theae  Statea  can^ 
not  feel  aympathy  with  the  Canadians,  to  aay  nothing  of 
the  obyioua  adyantage  of  baring  their  northern  frontier 
protected  from  attack. 

Of  the  apirit  with  whidi  the  reaolutiona  will  be  met  in 
Lower  Canada,  we  may  judge  from  what  Ie  going  on  in 
Upper  Canada,  where  all  are  Britiah,  and  no  **  aliene.** 
Goyernor  Head,  finding  the  laat  Legialatiye  Aaaembly 
nearly  ar  troubleaome  ar  that  of  Lower  Canada,  diaaolyed 
it;  aady  to  aecure  a  return  of  a  majority  of  thoee  he  oottld 
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ttif  oily  Imitatad  Um  example  wt  bim  at  bomo^aiid  cnatod, 
bf  grants  of  tb«  public  lands,  asjinany  fictitioiii  votas  as 
OTerwbelmed  tba  real  constituency.  He  tben  tboaybt  all 
was  rigbt ;  bot  tbe  consequence  has  been,  tbat  tbe  people, 
being,  in  tbis  nnfsir  manner,  excluded  from  tbeir  House 
of  Assembly,  bare  summoned  s  Parliament  of  tbeir  own 
—delegates  from  erery  township  baving,  by  tbis  time, 
met  at  Toronto.  Tbe  Colonial  Office  is  likely  to  bave 
plenty  of  woik  for  some  time  to  come. 


COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Tbe  greatest  distress  prevails  in  all  tbe  manufiieturing 
districts ;  and  tbousands  of  operatives  are  in  a  state  of 
atarration.  Now  is  the  time  to  agitate  for  tbe  repeal  of 
the  Com-Liws ;  for  that  is  a  measure  which  wiUnerer  be 
got  in  a  period  of  prosperity.  The  black  flags  and  proces- 
sions whirh  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  by  sheidng  the  aris- 
tocrscy  they  might  lose  something  else  than  the  rotten 
bnrghs,  must  again  be  resorted  to;  and  cheap  bread,  cheap 
meat,  and  a  fair  competition  with  tbe  foreign  artisan, 
whose  bread  and  meat  are  not  taxed,  must  be  demanded 
with  a  Toice  of  thunder.  No  concession  is  ever  made, 
imtil  the  ruling  power — that  is,  those  who  ride  on  the 
backs  of  tbe  people— are  made  uneasy.  They  never  yield, 
till  decided  symptoms  of  an  intention  of  those  ridden 
lying  down  and  giving  them  a  roll  in  tba  dirt  are  shewn. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  the  demonstratioQ  of  a  Axed  pur- 
pose to  lie  down.  The  aristocracy,  stupid  as  they  are, 
are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  tbe  people  can 
unseat  them  when  they  plf  nue. 

What  right  have  the  100,000  landowners  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  they  may  l>e  pampered  in  luxury,  to 
enslare  the  24,000,000  ?  What  right  have  they,  we  ask, 
to  keep  millions  of  skilful  operatives  in  idleness  and 
misery?  Foreign  nations  would  most  willingly  take 
our  manufectures,  if  we  would  take  what  they  have  to 
give  us  in  exchange— corn  and  cattle ;  and  that  is  precisely 
what  our  operatives  want  How  can  we  compete  with 
foreigners  in  tbe  markets  of  the  world,  when  the  fbod  of 
an  operative  in  tbis  country  costs  double  what  it  does  in 
any  other  country  ?  Let  therefore  the  cry  of  the  die- 
tressed  manuftcturers,  he  the  «  Repeal  of  the  laws 
against  the  importation  of  food  of  all  sorts  ;**  let  there  be 
large  meetings  and  processions  in  every  town  and  parish, 
to  frighten  the  landowners  ;  and  the  Repeal  will  be 
obtained,  and  this  present  distress  quickly  disappear. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  exposing  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  corn-laws, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  how  they  diminish  pro- 
fits, under  which  term  we  include  not  only  the  profits  of 
mercantile  men,  but  the  emoluments  of  all  profenions, 
trades^  and  employments,  not  excluding  the  agriculturists 
themselves.  We  also  comprise  under  tbe  term  profit, 
tbe  interest  of  money,  and  consequently  tbe  incomvM  of 
the  stockholder,  monied-man,  and  capitalist,  however  their 
money  or  capital  may  be  employed.  All  these  classes 
have  one  common  interest,  the  labouring  classes  have  tbe 
mme — that  proflu  should  be  high.  There  is  one  class, 
and  one  class  alone,  the  landowneis,  interested  in  having 
profits  low.  lu  order  to  raise  within  this  country  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  for  iu  continually  increasing 
population,  foreign  supplies  being  excluded,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  i^ort  from  time  to  time,  to  land  of  lower 
and  lower  quality,  till  at  present  hardly  anything  but  tbe 
tops  of  the  highest  bills  aod  tbe  most  barren  heaths  are 
left  uncultivated.  Tbe  capital  and  labour,  which,  when 
expended  on  the  best  soils,  will  produce  five  quarters  of 
wheat,  will  on  the  next  quality  produce  only  four,  on 
fhe  third  three,  and  lo  oo,  till  we  aitive  at  loUa  which 


barely  retnm  the  feed,  and  repay  the  expmie  of  Isbsor 
upon  them,  without  leaviitg  almost  any  profit   Bat  the 
rate  of  profit  must  be  regulated,  by  tbe  return,  not  fron 
tbe  beat,  but  from  the  worst  soils  cultivated;  for,  if  tbs 
return  from  the  worst  did  not  repay  tlie  capital  aad  labov 
expended  on  them  and  a  awali  pn^t,  they  would  esus  to 
be  cultivated.     Hence  the  price  of  grain  rises  in  piopor. 
tiou  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  caltiTatisa 
of  the  inferior  soils.    But  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  mils  pro- 
ducing three  quarters  an  acre  may  be  profitably  tiUsd, 
those  producing  five  quarters— especially  as  good  load  ii 
cultivated  at  less  expense,  and  with  less  labour  then  bed 
—must  yield  an  exorbitant  profit;  and  sotheywouU, 
if  there  were  no  landowners;  but  the  landowner  stspi  in 
and  pockets  whatever  exceeds  the  minimum  prodnoa-4]ist 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  supposed,  one  or  two  quaitenftsm 
each  acre,  according  as  his  land  is  of  tlie  fiist  or  «• 
cond  quality,  and  the  proportion  he  thus  icoeivcs  is  nat 
It  is  evidently  the  same  thing  to  a  farmer,  whether  ke 
cultivates  a  soil  yielding  three  quartera  an  acre  wiihost 
rent,  or  cnltirates  a  soil  which  will  yield  five  qnsitm^ 
and  pays  tvro  quarters  as  rent.     Hence  rent  arises,  ssd 
owes  ita  creation  to  the  necessity— as  tbe  populatioo  of  s 
country  increases    of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soUi ; 
and  the  9maUer  the  reium  which  tlu  furmers  who  cnhh 
rate  the  mo§i  inferior  BoiU  receive  far  their  eafiUd  ad 
labour^  the  more  advaniage<m$  ieUiothe  whole  bodjf  rf 
landownere.    This  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  wUl  la 
admitted  that  the  landownara  at  least  ooooider  bighnsti 
beneficial  to  them ;  and  the  less  a  farmer  obtains  in  calii. 
vating  an  inferior  soil,  the  moro  rent  will  he  be  iadiaed 
to  give  for  the  permission  to  cultivate  a  better  soil. 

That  the  landowners  ara  interested  ia  keeping  pnte 
low,  is  obvious  from  another  consideration.    Tbe  whole 
produce  of  a  farm  is  divided  into  rent,  wagee»  aad  proitti 
In  most  farms  the  wages  consist  of  a  quantity  of  |ni% 
giren  to  each  ploughman,  which  quantity  oontiaacB  te 
a  long  period  of  years,  with  little  variation;  hence  thefloo 
tuation  is  confined  to  rent  and  profits.     Boty  when  pnfiti 
Id  a  country  are  low,  the  farmer— J>eing  forced,  by  tb 
competition  constantly  going  on,  to  content  himself  with 
the  average  rate— is  compelled  to  give  a  higher  reat  tbsa 
be  would  do  were  profits  high.    We  thus  find  that  l6e 
intereel  qf  the  landowner  ia  opposed  to  thai  qfeotrjf  aAer 
elaee;  for  no  other  stands  in  the  same  hostile  pesUim 
to  the  general  welfare.    The  farmers  are  obviously  iatff- 
ested  in  high  profits,  so  are  all  who  bay  and  seU.   If 
these  numerous  classes  are  in  proaperoua  circnnstaooe% 
professional  men  have  abundant  employment  and  SBpli 
remuneration.    The  labouring  classes  an  in  liksDsaatf 
deeply  intei-ested  in  having  the  proftU  of  their  emplofoi 
high.      When  this   is    the  case^   capital  rapidly  aa|- 
menu ;  to  employ  that  capital,  new  fielda  of  entopim 
and  industry  are  laid  opeiw-hence  an  increaaed  dcsuaft 
for  labourers ;  and  the  price  of  labour,  like  that  of  con* 
modities,  being  regulated  by  the  supply  and  tbe  deasai, 
wages  rise,  and  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  ii 
increased.    To  exhaust  the  subject,  the  only  other  dsa 
to  be  adverted  to  is  the  stockholder,  monied-mia, « 
capitalist,  not  himself  engaged  in  buaineas,  but  liriac 
on  the  interest — that  is^  the  profit  of  his  aaoney.    Bol 
it  is  needless  to  insist  on  what  ia  sufficiently  obviosi 
in  itself,  and  is  corroborated  by  all  history— vix.,  tkst 
|be  rate  of  interest  is  regulated  by  tbe  rate  of  P^^ifi^J^ 
the  interest  the  borrower  can  afibrd  to  give  can  depeoi 
on  nothing  else^  in  general,  than  the  profit  be  can  nslin 
by  its  employment.    It  is,  therefore^  clear  that  the  land- 
owners, as  long  as  there  arecornJaws,  have  an  iattfcet 
adverse  to  tbat  of  every  other  class,  and  tbat  their  pio> 
ceedings  ought  at  all  timet  to  he  watched  with  the 
utmost  jealousy* 
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LONG  LIVE  THE  QUEEN ! 

Since  the  mbjoined  remarkg  upon  the  aspect  of  public  affaire  were  put  in  typee^  the  reign  of 
Victoria  has  oomnienced.      May  it  be  aa  long  and  happy  as  to  the  country  its  opening  is  auspicious ! 
May  future  ages  and  young  nations^  sprung  from  the  parent-stock  of  England,  have  cause  to  pro. 
nounce  it  blessed!  Hov  glorious  a  destiny  awaits  this  young  Princess,  if,  well-instructed,  affectionate, 
and  docile,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  takes  those  only  into  her  counsels  who,  instead  of  offering 
thftt  corrupting  homage  by  which  Princes  are  sunk  below  the  dignity  of  moral  intelligence,  will  im- 
pren  upon  her  youthful  mind,  that  the  first  and  last  duty  of  Kings,  and  their  sole  glory—- that  for 
which  alone  they  reign*-^s  the  happiness  of  the  People!  The  circumstances  attending  the  education 
of  the  youthful  Qneen  hare  been  much  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  virtuous 
cluncter  than  those  in  which  the  inheritors  of  thrones  are  usually  placed.    She  has  been  bred  in  pri- 
vKf,  and  in  uninterrupted  love  and  family  peace.   She  cannot  hitherto  have  been  corrupted  by  gross 
flattery,  or  that  more  intoxicating  incense  which  continually  exhales  in  Courts.    Her  self-will  has 
not  been  fostered  by  the  pernicious  indulgences  to  which  all  Princes  are  exposed.    She  is,  moreover, 
still  80  young  that  it  would  augur  unfavourably  of  her  character  and  the  prospects  of  her  reign,  were 
she  not  submissive  to  the  guidance  of  her  mother.    To  withdraw  herself  from  the  confidence  and 
counsels  of  the  best  and  most  disinterested  friend  she  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  in  the  world, 
would  at  once  throw  a  fatal  blight  on  her  bright  prospects]  as  a  good,  beloved,  and  therefore 
a  great  Princess.     Such  unwise  and  unnatural  conduct  in  the  Queen,  is  not  in  the  least  probable. 
The  tender  mother  to  whom  she  has  been  so  anxious  and  proud  a  charge,  may  now,  with  confidence, 
look  forward  to  the  rich  reward  of  all  her  cares  and  sorrows-— borne  with  so  much  equanimity  and 
dignity,  that  they  have  passed  nearly  unmarked — in  the  glorious  career  opening  to  h^^aughter. 
Never  has  any  Prince  ascended  the  English  throne  under  fairer  auspices  than  Queen  Victoria,  nor  with 
HO  many  good  feelings  and  generous  prepossessions  enlisted  in  her  favour.     Never  was  any  reigning 
Prince  more  personally  independent,  or  less  fettered  by  family  connexion  and  private  influences.  Her 
^ate  is  absolutely  in  her  own  hands.    She  may  be  as  popular  and  as  beloved  as  she  chooses.    Her 
natural  guardian,  her  wise  and  intelligent  mother,  has  ever  kept  herself  and  her  child  free  from 
faction.    The  Duchess  of  Kent  is  identified  with  no  political  party ;  and  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
who  is  believed  to  be  much  in  her  confidence,  has,  with  equal  propriety,  held  aloof  from  party, 
conceiving  that  a  great  statesman,  like  his  Prince,  can  have  no  feelings  and  no  interests  to  which, 
the  whole  People  do  not  respond.     At  the  present  momentous  crisis,  the  People  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  formation  of  a  vigorous  and  united  Administration,  which, 
heart  and  hand,  will  join  with  their  representatives  in  energetically,  and  without  any  delay,  work. 
ing  out  his  recorded  principles  of  Reform.    What  obstruction  now  exists  ?     The  era  of  shuffling 
and  pretext  is  past.    The  time  has  arrived  to  try  what  the  Mliigs  will  really  do— what  they  sin- 
cerely wish.    We  cannot  suppose  Lord  Durham  privy  to  the  formation  of  any  Grovemment,  and 
much  less  forming  a  part  of  one,  that  is  not  pledged  to  Household  Suffrage,  Triennial  Parlia- 
VKRTs,  and  the  Ballot.    Are  the  Melbourne. Wliigs  disposed  to  go  as  far?     The  temptations 
«f  place,  at  such  a  time,  may  prove  powerful  converters ;  yet  the  country  will  only  bestow 
its  confidence  where  it  has  previous  reason  to  believe  in  sincerity.     Many  snares  will  be  laid 
for  the  youthful   Princess :    but  she  has  been  trained  above  the  sphere    of    petty  court  in- 
trigue,   and,    we    trust,   taught   to   consider  magnanimity,   frankness,     and   unswerving  good 
futb,  the  eapedal,  though  the  least  common  virtues  of   Princes.      The  wisdom    and   affec- 
tion of  her  watchful  mother,  is  her  safeguard.    We  could  almost  rejoice  at  the  torrents  of  un- 
manly  abnse  which  some  of  the  exasperated  Tory  prints,   in  the  impotence  of  rage  and  dis- 
sppointment,   are  pouring  out  upon  this  lady.     Their  hatred  is  most  encouragingly  significant 
to  Reformers.    It  is  then  true,  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is  aware  of  what  the  time  demands ; 
sod  that  she  has  instilled  into  the  mind  of  her  daughter,  and  acted  herself  upon  those  ideas  which 
«lone  can  render  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  a  blessing  to  the  country,  and  glorious  and  happy  to 
henelf.    She  has,  it  is  rumonred,  summoned  Lord  Durham ;  and  the  nation  waits  in  hope  for 
the  developement  of  the  next  act  of  the  drama.    The  Melbourne  Government  might  fancy  thet 
It  could  shnflle  on  with  little.  If  any  change ;  but  Lord  Durham's  day  has  come, 
xi.nx.«-voL,  IV, 
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FtTBUc  biUinftM  teemi  as  nmcli  at  a  stand- 
still M  if  tti  interregnum  had  aotually  occttrred. 
The  public  mind  partakes  of  the  stagnation. 
The  People  have  turned  their  thoughts  from  the 
incorrigible  Peers  and  dilatory  Ministers^  lo  the 
more  immediate  causes  of  distress  which  are 
pressing  upon  them,  and  their  still  darker  pros- 
pects. Tory  misrule  or  MThig  mismanagement 
are  felt  alike  to  leave  the  masses  the  sufferers. 
On  this  point,  the  thoughts  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  gloomily,  and,  we  fear,  sullenly  con- 
centrating; tior  oan  they  be  diverted  to  any  other 
subject.  Thh  BiiiL,  though  it  has  not  lost  its  vir* 
tue,  has  lost  its  charm.  The  People  are  indif<- 
ferent  to  what  the  Lords  are  about>  and  careless 
of  the  result  of  elections.  They  know  themselves 
to  be  the  most  ingenious,  and  by  much  the  hard- 
est-working people  in  the  world;  yet  the  blessing 
of  increase  is  not  on  their  toil---their  laboor 
profits  not :  and  why  ?  They  are  ground  to  the 
dust  by  a  system  of  tazation^  so  rigorous,  so 
cunningly  hidden^  and  so  artfully  complicated, 
that  they  are  u&able  to  trace  its  working ;  so> 
like  the  child  who  Strikes  at  the  table  against 
which  it  has  hit  itself^  they  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  the  first  object  that  oomes  in  their  way. 
They  aredirecting  their  fury  against  the  new  Poor- 
Law-*-ov6rlooking  the  Corn*Laws>  the  taxes  on 
imported  food  of  all  kinds,  and  the  load  of  debt 
contracted  to  support  the  system  which  crushes 
them.  We  have  never  been  the  advocates  of  the 
new  Poor-Law.  It  was  framed  upon  imperfect 
and|  in  some  reftpeets,  inhuman  views  of  human 
nature ;  and  is^  at  best>  a  small  compensation  for  a 
greet  wrong--*a  paltry  privilege  to  those  to  whom 
justice  is  denied.  The  true  friends  of  the 
labourer  will  first  secure  to  him  every  iota  of 
the  price  of  his  labour,  and  then  talk  of  a  sup« 
plementary  law>  assuring  him  a  share  of  the 
national  accumulation.  Many  of  the  Tories—^ 
who>  as  a  party>  were  abettors  of  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act— are  now  hypocritically  joining 
in  the  popuUr  outcry  against  it,  and  doing  all  they 
can  to  inflame  the  a^ds  of  the  people  upon  this, 
the  Factory  Question,  and  the  increase  of  oom- 
mercial  distress^  and  to  drive  them  into  insu^• 
reetion  for  those  secondary  causes;  artfully 
keeping  out  of  view  what  hasj  in  the  gimdual  ite- 
ration of  injustice  for  above  half  a  century^  made 
the  People  victims*  They,  philanthropic  souls  I 
would  gradously  give  baok  one  farthing  in  oha« 
rity»  as  atonement  for  a  system  of  perpetual 
plunder^  commenoing  from  the  moment  the  little 
child  begins  to  totter  to  the  factory,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  toil-worn  man  drops  at  untimely 
age  into  a  welcome  grave.  Can  there  be  any  class 
of  £nglishmen  so  besotted  as  to  listen  to  those 
flattering  hypocrites^  who  will  give  them  every- 
thing but  justice^  and  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nise the  right  that  the  People  have«  by  their 
freely-chosen  representatives>  to  demand  and 
obtain  it?   The  truth  w,  the  Tories  begin  to 


feer  that  the  insulted  and  ixgured  People,  if  not 
soothed  with  a  sop,  will  rise  and  demand  th^ 
full  share  of  the  feast  their  labour  has  created. 
There  is  reason  for  the  Tory  fears,  and  for  the 
advocacy  of  a  system  of  Poor-Laws,  which  may 
keep  the  helots  quiet — since  helots,  to  all  time, 
they  would  have  them  remain.    We  must,  at  the 
same  time,  believe  that  those  pretending  to  be 
friends  of  the   People,  who  consented  to  the 
stringent  Poor-Laws,  while  they  made  no  attempt 
first  to  relieve  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  from 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes  on  food,  aire  either  gross 
deceivers^  or  secretly  cherished  the  after-thovght 
'^'^  Our  law  shall  grind  them  so  that  they  shall 
be  goaded  on  to  wrest  justice  from  the  oppres- 
sive aristocracy."    To  the  Tories  who  are  in- 
flaming the  People,  we  would  have  the  latter 
manfully  say-^^' Since  you  are  becomeour  friends, 
secure  to  us  the  fhiits  of  our  labour,  hy  repeal- 
ing the  Com-Lawsj  and  then  we  shall  not  need  to 
try  the  tender  mercies  of  even  pour  improved 
work-houses,  nor  yet  to  send  our  little  ehildreo 
to  pine  in  the  ft^tories  you  are  telling  us  about.* 
The  Tories,  meanwhile,  have  at  present  their 
own  distresses.    They  ere  in  deep  anxiety  about 
their  forlorn  hope^-^court  favour.    The  Whigt 
are  not  less  excited  :  they  were  almost  despair. 
ing  ;  a  change   so   delicately  timed  must  be 
regarded  as  a  god-send.    The  Reformers,  deeply 
sympathising  with  the  distress  of  the  body  to 
which  they  nearly  all  belong^>-the  Peopl»*-ere 
quietly  abiding  their  time,  and  the  result  of 
those  decisive  events  which  cannot  be  distant. 
We  spare  ourselves  the  humiliation  of  looking 
baok  upon  the  session  fast  slipping  awey.     It  is 
sealed,  so  far  as  it  has  gone>  to  shame  and  ob- 
livion.    We  oast  it  behind  us.    Hope,  if  there 
be  ground  of  hope,  is  now  aU  in  the  future  ;  and, 
chilled  as  the  spirit  of  Reformers  has  been  by 
repeated  disappointments,  arising  quite  ee  mndi 
from  the  equivocal  oonduct  of  aUiet   ee   from 
the  open  hostility  of  the  oommon  enemy — ^they 
are  hopeful  still.     According  to  very   rooent 
accounts,  Lord  Durham  was  to  sail   from   8t 
Petersburg  on  the  lOth  June,  and  may  now  be 
in  England.    A  few  more  weeks  will  test  the 
professions  of  all  parties,  shew  where  obetmoi' 
tion  really  lurks,  and  how  far  the  faith  which 
the  Radioalo  shall  put  in  any  Govenuneat  is 
justified  by  the  line  of  policy  which,  if  unftnun- 
moiled,  it  may  adopt. 

It  is  not,  in  the  meanwhile^  easy  to  eonjectnre 
what  the  policy  of  the  Tories  may  boi  oaleas 
the  demise  of  Uie  King  take  them  rather  end. 
denly  at  fault.  Were  his  M  i^esty  to  rally  bwt  a 
little^  the  bolder  genius  of  the  phalanx  weeld,  we 
are  eertaini  be  willing  to  seiae  the  rein»'«neek  er 
nothing-^and  abide  all  hasarde.  Lord  Lyndhurtt 
knows  well,  that  possession  isj  in  law^  ain 
points  in  twenty.  Failing  the  opportuOity  of 
daring  aehievementai  fisr  whioh  eoeragw  mmy  be 
wanting  among  the  most  imposing  eeelieii  of  the 
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T017  letdef%  the  Whi^  hmf  eeMainly  giined 
wh«t  for  ftkem  it  a  teaaonsble  respite.    We  iinet 
to  tee  it  tmfroved  for  the  good  of  the  eouutry, 
lod  inoitkiiig'  ap  for  time  lott  and  opportunitiei 
uoeeised.    All  the  good  done  in  the  preeent  reign 
originated  in  improving  a  few  aiigpiciooa  hours  at 
iti  commenoement.   The  great  fear  is,  that  a  new 
Minutrj  vill  look  too  much  to  court  favoar-»>for- 
getting  the  broadtf  base  on  which  the  stability 
of  ill  gorenunents  depende.    Under  the  clreum- 
itoaces  8upposed^-«nd  which  may  be  realised 
Wfore  this  sheM  is  abroad — ^a  general  election 
will  eease  to  be  that  cause    of  apprehension 
wkieh  it  has  been  to  mere  Ministerialists  for  soma 
tine  bsdc*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  oauses^  atthecom- 
meoeementof  anew  reign  promising  to  be  popular^ 
vUeh  would  once  again  rouse  the  country  in  the 
renstlesB  might  of  1831,  and  drive  back  the 
Tory  party  to  the  position  from  which  they  have 
been  creeping,  by  insidious  degreea— ^by  a  steady 
but  cautious  policy,  advancing  to  power.    In 
plain  terms,  the  death  of  George  IV.  made  the 
Whigs,  as  a  ruling  party ;  the  accession  of  his 
nieee  may  save  them,  at  l^ast  for  a  time.    Court 
faToar,  were  it  desirable  that  so  essentially  fleet- 
ing a  thing  dionld  ever  become  permanent,  may 
gnce  a  goveminent,  but  cannot  long  be  Its  sup- 
port. If  govemnxent  be  for  the  People,  it  must  be 
in  conforteity  to  the  People's  wants  and  desires. 
These  are  presaing  and  large.    Notwithstanding 
bUme,  and  causes  of  blame,  and  mutual  recrimi. 
nations,  carried  too  far  by  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
the  latter  would  still  rejoice  to  see  their  allies 
gsin  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves, 
and  prove  the  sincerity  of  tiieir  professions.  The 
Incky  Whigs  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be 
going  a  third  time  upon  their  trials  before  the 
country,  and   under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  ever,  as  they  may  obtain  a  need- 
f^l  accession   of  Radical,  vigour  and  honesty 
in  the  Cabinet.     Waa  ever  a  government  more 
favoured  by  chance,  or  more  bound  to  the  suf- 
fering people,  who  have  supported  them  with- 
out reaervation,  and,  with  unexampled  patience, 
vaited  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises,  until  all 
the  obstacles  of  which  they  complained  had  been 
removed  ?     If,  contrary  to  expectation^  his  Ma- 
jesty should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
permanent  health,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  se- 
cured of  court  favour,  and  in  the  hope  of  what 
they  call  reaction,  the  Tory  party  will  not  now 
aeedlessly  delay  the  time  of  assuming  power. 
The  country  is  far,  indeed,  horn  wishing  for  their 
^ceessioa ;  but,  if  not  eonourring,  it  is  supremely 
indifferent,  and  more  supine  than  at  any  period 
«iaee  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.     We  Lu 
oient  to  hear,  on  every  hand,  enlightened  men, 
neither  biassed  by  interest  nor  intimidated  by 
power,  declaring  that  they  care  not  a  straw 
whether  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  represent  them. 
They  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  register,  nor 
to  vote  in  any  struggle  between  mere  Whigs 
wd  Tories :  the  former,  unable  to  carry  even 
their  half-and-half,  listlesa,  put.4>ff.th».evil-day 
messures;    the  latter  able   and  willing,   from 
whatever  motivesy  to  carry  some  banefidal  re- 


foxtBSw    Thie  eUna  of  thoughtful,  though  at  pre- 
sent  somewhat  sullen  Reformers,  beigin  to  view 
with  suspicion  that  mechanical  consolidation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  which  long 
continuance  in  office  must  give  to  any  set  of  men 
in  a  country  abounding  in  patronage,  and  rich  in 
all  sorts  of  profitable  abuses,  dispensed  by  the 
Government.    The  whole  offices  of  the  countr)* 
fiUed  by  party  Whige—Whig  judges.  Whig  jobs. 
Whig  magistoates.  Whig  clergy— which  we  would 
soon  have,  if  Whiggery  throve— Whig  cliques, 
managing  the  conatitueaciea  for  Whig  objects, 
and  interfering  in  all  elections— are  not  seen  by 
sulky  Refonners  to  be  many  shades  better  than 
the  similar  Tory  organisation  under  which  we 
have  groaned  for  a  half  century.    They  are  con. 
sidered  equaUy  a  nuisance,  which  gathers  force 
by  duration.    The  last  thing,  as  they  imagine, 
upon  which  the  Whigs  choose  to  rely  is  the  Pec 
pie,  drawn  aroundthem  by  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  their  intentions^  and  in  the  liberality  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  general  policy.     The  Radical 
grumblers  are  not  altogether  wrong*  It  never  can 
be  desirable  to  see  any  party  whatever  become 
rooted  and  h^d  in  office,  upon  merely  party 
views;  or  what  are  peculiarly  liable  to  degenerate 
into  such.     This  much  we  frankly  concede  to 
those  Radicab  who  justify  their  supineness  on 
principle ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  stand 
scowling  aloof,  disdaining  to  make  the  best  of 
the  worst,  fail  in  their  duty,  and  injure  a  cause 
which  they  are  bound  to  promote  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  small  as  well  as  great.    Tory 
domination  is  not  to  frighten  us  into  acquies^ 
cence  in  Whig  dishonesty ;  but  neither  must  we 
treat  their  invidious  attempts  with  indifference. 
This  indifference,  among  other  things,  has  begot^ 
ten  the  prevalent  idea  of  reaction,  and  of  the 
actual  progress  of  Tory  feelings.    We  deny  the 
possibiUty  of  such  retrocession.     The  highest 
waves  of  a  fiowing  tide  may  break  into  a  hun- 
dred wavelets,  which,  to  the  spectator,  appear  to 
eddy  backward  to  the  sea ;  but  doea  any  one  for 
this,  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  the  tide  is  not 
rising?       Democracy,  in   the  present  state  of 
society,  is  a  tide  which  must  flow  on.    Of  this, 
a  few  Tories  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  the  most 
far-seeing  Radical  Reformer.    They  are  deviling 
bulwarks  to  check  its  progress,  which  may  dash 
aside  the  waters  for  a  time ;  but  its  course  is 
felt  to  be  as  irresistible  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  more  sanguine 
Tories  indulge  the  expectation  of  very  consider- 
able reaction,  since  they  mistake,  for  change  of 
opinion,  the  present  apathy  of  the  country  about 
nearly  every  public  question.  The  Irish  are  dis- 
contented with  the  tinkered  and  botched  Tithe- 
bill  ;  the  Dissenters  of  England  with  the  clipt 
measure  for  abating  the  Church^Rate  nuisance. 
The  Irish  regard  their  Tithe-bill,  and  with  jus- 
tice, as  a  measure  to  guarantee  to  the  dergy  a 
handsome  proportion  ol  their  excessive  incomes, 
on  paying  the  landlords  a  very  liberal  rate  of 
insurance.  Of  what  benefit  is  such  an  amnge- 
ment  to  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Ireland  ?— of 
what  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  ?    WI^ 
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lOliaage  in  tke  law  of  tithe,  changing  the  ntune  of  ' 
tliat  impofit/calliBg  it  by  tho  narao  i>feon»paiii4^t 
or  caHing  it  by  tlie  BMiie  of  aerwbk  i€0,  will  giro 
aatiifaetioii  to  yoa,  and,  as  far  aayoa  eaa  jodge^ 
io  the  Catholie  people  of  Ireland*  tmleee  tiie  ap- 
plication of  the  fund  so  raised  shall  be  very 
materially  altered  ?"  To  this,  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelate  replied — *'  I  am  eonvineed  of  that 
f»— I  am  so  convinced  of  it^  that  I  know  you.  hare 
it  in  yoiir  power  to  make  Ireland  a  desert ;  but 
that,  until  you  do  proceed  to  that  extreme,  yon 
will  nerer  prerail  upon  the  Catholic  people  to 
pay  tithes,  or  a  guMitutefor  tUhet^  nntil  the 
application  of  that  substitute,  is  altered  from 
what  it  now  is.  I  should  rather  >hiivo  the  last 
chair  and  table  in  my  house  eeinsd  0B>  and  sold 
by  the  auctioneer ;  nay>  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say>  /  wnM  wffer  my  l^  to  be  eaerifieed^  rather 


than  fduntarily  pay  money  that  it  might  be  ap« 
plied  as  the  i^oduoe  of  tithes  has  hitherto  been 
applied/'  This  was  nobly  said.  But  what  wonld 
the  good. Bishop  say,  were  he  now  alive?  lo 
whut  words  of  power  would  he  expose  the  pieM&t 
projoct  for  renderinfp  tithes  permanent,  without 
changing  the  *' application,"  except  so  far  as 
seems  necessary  to  aeeturetheunpoet  ?  Heforesaw 
some  SBoh  scheme ;  and  he  left,  on  record,  his 
reprobation  of  it.  We  doubt  not  but  he  truly 
stated  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  millioni  of 
Irishmen.  **  Changing  the  name"  is  not  what 
will  satisfy  them ;  and,  although  they  are  sow 
partially  quiescent,  they  will  bestir  themsehes, 
jdtli  tMr  wonted  daring,  when  they  find  thst 
^e  blood  of  Rathcormac  has  cried  to  Heaven, 
and  that  their  rulers,  on  earth,  have  only 
''  changed  the  naaae"  of  **  the  accnraed  thing." 
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A  RBALitT  good  book  upon  America  will  never 
want  readers  in  £urope  for  half  a  century  to 
come.  The  Old  World,  and  especially  England, 
is  ever  earnestly  watching  the  doings  and  pro- 
gress of  society  in  the  New  World.  We  are 
like  a  decaying  shopkeeper  of  the  olden  time, 
who  jealously  watches  his  young  aspiring  rival 
over  the  way,  affecting  doubts  of  his  solvency,  or 
contempt  of  his  method  of  doing  business,  yet 
becoming  alive  to,  and  envious  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  active,  and  undeniably  thriving  inter- 
loper, adapts  himself  to  change  of  times  and 
circumstances,  prospering  by  his  superior  energy 
and  his  knowledge  of  trade.  Some,  and,  we 
iiear,  a  good  many  of  the  English  spectators 
of  American  advancement  are  envious,  some 
jealous,  many  ignorantly  contemptuous,  and 
many  more  hopeful  and  full  of  sympathy;  but 
all  are  anxiously  watchful,  from  the  statesman 
to  the  day-labourer,  of  the  issues  of  the  grand- 
est  experiment  that  ever  was  tried  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Either  with  fervent  hope  or  in- 
creaung  dread,  the  great  divisions  of  civilized 
men — ^the  democratic  and  the  aristocratic-^wait 
to  learn  whether  human  beings  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  their  nature,  capable  of  governing  them, 
selves-— of  being  unto  themselves  King,  and 
Prophet,  and  Priest ;  or  whether  they  are  con- 
strained by  some  unknown  law  to  remain  con. 
tented  with  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage;  vo- 
luntarily surrendering  their  noblest  personal 
rights,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  subordinate 
advantages  requisite  to  the  existence  of  the 
rudest  and  lowest  forms  of  society.  That  there 
is  penury  as  the  common  lot  of  the  many  in  the 
Old  World,  while  plenty  blesses  and  promises 
long  to  bless  the  masses  of  the  New,  is  a  more 
immediate  and  pressing  cause  of  popular  interest 
in  the  working  of  American  institutions*  The 
meet  important  of  the  recent  writers  upon  this 
teeming,  and  ever.fresh  sul^ect,  are.  Miss  Martl- 
neau^  whois  already  generally  known  by  a  series  of 
lively  tal^s  illustrative  of  Political  Economy ; 


and  Francis  J.  Grund,  an  intelligent  and  re. 
markably  clear-headed  German^  who  has  lired 
so  long  in  America  as  to  have  made  the  oouotcy 
and  its  language  his  own.      Both  writers  tre 
decided  democrats,  and  warm  admirers,  if  not 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  American  society  in 
almost  all  its  aspects.     They  are  alike  hopefid 
of  the  stability  of  republican  government.    There 
the  resemblance  closes.    Miss  Martineaa  per- 
ceives many  imperfections,  and  not  a  few  ako- 
lute  blemiiJies,  and  a  long  course  of  probation 
and  progress  still  to  be  made  by  what  she  never- 
theless considers  the  most  advanced  human  so- 
ciety which  the  world  has  yet  seen;  while  Mr 
Grund  fancies  that  a  great  deal  is  already  accom* 
plished,  and  that  much  less  remains  to  be  done. 
Miss  Martineau  perceives  the  vigorous  gennof  tbe 
greatest  possible  improvement;  Mr  Grund  the 
developement  or  realization  of  viX  that  can  ration- 
ally be  looked  for,  and  the  assurance  of  stability 
to  whatever  of  good  has  been  attained.  There  is 
another  striking  difference.  In  strict  consistency 
with  her  democratic  faith.  Miss  Martineau  is  a 
decided  enemy  to  slavery-^and  we  presume  tkat 
she  considers  the  Negro  race  quite  as  well  en- 
titled to  political  rights  as  women;  while  Mr 
Grund,  on  what  appears  sincere  conviction,  is  the 
open  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  South,  or,  as  we  take  it,  for  whatever  other 
form  of  tyranny  the  whites  may  find  it  most 
expedient  to  exercise  over  the  blacks.    No  nun 
professing  liberal  opinions  .dares  defend  slarery 
in  the  abstract ;  nor  does  our  sensible  and  prac- 
tical German  advocate  of  the  ^uthem  slave- 
holders venture  so  far.     The  introduction  of 
slavery  he  execrates  as  an  abomination  and  tn 
evil ;  but  one  that  it  ia  now  impossible  to  remedy 
without  .destruction  tp  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  injustice  to  the  slave-owners. 

Mr  Abdy*s  late  excellent  work  exhausted  thii 
topic ;  and  Miss  Martineau  corroborates  his  fa^ 
and  opinions.  Save  in  as  far  as  her  opinions,  pnh- 
lislied  at  home,  may  react  advantageously  upon 
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Ameitotii  wbcletff  aad  nrose  it  more  eurnestly  to  a 
sense  of  cnxelt7  and  injustice,  her  generoas  and 
varm  appeals  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  to  us 
the  least  important  part  of  her  work.  On  the 
juftiee  of  Emancipation^  the  mind  of  Europe  is 
made  up ;  the  trial  is  ended— the  verdict  pro^ 
Dounced.  In  America  itself,  it  is  declared  that 
the  question  is  now  become  but  one  of  time. 
The  mode  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  whites : 
it  may  not  always  remain  so.  Apart  from  the 
one  fatal  heresy  of  slavery,  we  consider  Mr 
Grand  a  competent  and  candid^  though  favour- 
able, witness  in  every  matter  that  regards  the 
actual  condition  and  political  ^prospects  of  Ame- 
rica. His  pablication  is  prior  in  date^  and  his 
material  long  prior  in  collection  to  that  of  Miss 
Martineau.  She  went  to  America  in  the  sunmier 
of  1834,  filled  with  a  lively  curiosity  to  witness 
the  actual  operation  of  democratic  institutions, 
and  to  learn  how  the  people  are  governed  who 
really  govern  themselves.  8he  went  *'  as  nearly 
as  possible  unprejudiced  about  America ;  with  a 
strong  disposition  to  admire  democratic  institu- 
tions, but  an  entire  ignorance  how  far  the  people 
lived  up  to  or  fell  below  their  own  theory."  From 
the  public  pressyand  the  numerous  preceding  tra- 
veller, it  might  be  presumed  that  she  could  have 
gathered  very  considerable  infonnation;  but  she 
declares  that  she  could  not  satisfy  herself,  that, 
''with  all  that  had  been  written  about  America^  she 
knew  anything  whatever  about  the  condition  of 
the  people  ;"  so  she  closed  her  Halls,  TroUopes, 
Hamiltons,  Stuarts,  Butlers^  de  Tocquevilles, 
Ahdys,  &€•  &[c.,  went  on  board  a  New  York 
packet^  andj  exactly  in  two  years  from  her  de- 
parture, returned  to  England,  to  supply  to  others 
that  iuformstion  which  she  had  not  been  able  to 
find  in  books  for  herself.  We  are  therefore  to 
infer  that  Miss  Martineau  considers  her  own 
work  more  original  and  complete  than  its  host 
of  precujsoie.  Miss  Martineau  has  certainly 
added  to  the  sum  of  Engliah  information  about 
the  condition  of  the  American  people ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  work  is  original^  she  has  been  chiefly 
occi^iedy  and  far  more  suecessfully^  in  proclaim, 
ing  what  she  thinka  they  should  aim  at^  and 
hopes  they  may  become^  than  what  they  are. 
She  disclaime  the  office  of  a  censor,  but  as- 
ennies  that  of  a  moral  indicator  and  teacher; 
certainly  without  arrogance^  yet  with  abundant 
confidettcoj  or  what,  in  her  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy, is  called  faith  in  her  miesion.  Instead  of 
the  eommon  form  of  travels,  her  book  and  also 
Mr  Gnmd's  are  composed  in  the  fashion  of 
fiulwer's  "  England  and  the  English/'  his 
brother'e  '*  France,"  or  Lady  Morgan's  "  Italy ;" 
hat  the  strictures  are  interspersed,  and,  as  we 
think,  greatly  and  pleasantly  relieved,  with 
natchee  from  the  personal  narrative  or  journal 
of  the  authoress.  She  travelled  wide  and  far;  saw 
ell  sorts  of  people;  observed  acutely,  and  often 
profoundly  ;  mod,  as  her  chief  merit,  has  reported 
fearlessly— 

«  Kothhig  ezteaoate^  nor  let  down  aught  in  malice,** 
We  might  perhaps  except  some  small  contempt 
or  impatience  of  the  anti-abolitionistS}  and  of  the 


cautious,  cowftrdly  neutrals,  into  which  she  is 
sometimes  unoonacioualy  hurried.  Her  most  in- 
timate frlends^-those  whom  the  admired  and 
loved  the  best— eeem  to  have  been  aealous  abo- 
litionists and  persecuted  confessors  to  the  truth  ; 
and  a  little  generous  warmth  in  a  good  cause,  is 
quite  as  natural,  and  fully  more  graceful,  in  a 
woman,  than  the  most  philosophic  impartiality  to 
which  lordly  man  ever  pretended.  She  also  appears 
to  cherish  a  little  spite  at  certain  individuals 
in  the  transatlantic  Athens,  (as  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton is  styled  by  Mr  Grund,)  or  rather  at  its  oon- 
oeited,  vainrglorious  coteries. 

Miss  Martineau  has  collected  a  body  of  statist- 
ical information  from  various  quarters;  and  so 
has  Mr  Grund,  to  a  yet  greater  extenti  The  facts 
and  information  of  many  kinds  which  he  commu- 
nicates will  be  more  useful  to  emigrants  ;  and, 
in  particular,  we  have  never  before  learned  nearly 
so  much  about  the  German  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  lady  assumes  a  much  wider  range 
of  disquisition,  and  altogether  a  more  ambitions 
and  bolder  tone.  Mr  Grund  is  generally  eulo- 
gistic ;  Miss  Martineau  is  free  in  condemnation. 
From  the  gravest  questions  of  religion  and 
morals^  to  the  trivial  details  of  domestic  business, 
she  testifies,  and  preaches,  and  teaches^— unhesi- 
tatingly pronouncing  judgment,  but  only  on 
what  appears  fair  and  conclusive  evidence.  She 
frankly  states  the  drawback  of  her  deafness  aa  a 
disqualifying  circumstance  to  a  traveller,  who 
requires  shnrp  ears  as  much  as  quick  eyes.  But 
this  infirmity  is  not  without  attendant  compens- 
ation. As  we  remarked  of  Holman,  the  blind 
traveller,  the  want  of  sight  became  to  him  a 
positive  advantage.  The  well-informed  and  the 
most  capable,  ever  the  most  benevolent,  delighted 
to  become  eyes  to  the  blind,  as  they  have  done 
to  become  ears  to  the  hard  of  hearing.  Besides^ 
though  one's  own  ears  might  be  indispensable  in 
some  countries,  in  the  native  lands  of  probity  and 
good  faith,  in  Germany  or  in  America,  they  may 
more  easily  be  supplied. 

Miss  Martineau  goes  direct,  and  without  pre- 
face or  circumlocution,  to  the  main  feature  which 
distinguishes  American  society  from  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe — namely,  the  democratic  form 
of  the  government;  the  grand  experiment, 
which  is  to  be  proved,  or  rather  which,  she  says, 
has  been  proved — that  all  men  are  capable  by 
nature  of  governing  themselves ;  and  that  what 
is  possible  with  one  set  of  human  beings  cannot 
be  impossible  with  another.  This  once  granted, 
no  one  will  avowedly  question  the  equal  right  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  great  family  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  same  immunities.  Upon  this  the 
aristocrat  takes  his  stand  ;  denying  not  only  the 
ascertained  success  of  the  experiment  in  America, 
but  the  possibility  that  it  can  succeed.  Accord, 
ing  to  Miss  Martineau,  the  matter  is,  in  one 
sense,  clearly  proved,  while  in  another  it  ia 
altogether  dubious.  The  women — a  full  half  of 
those  that  she  considers  should  be  included  in 
the  representative  body,  by  the  theory  of  the 
constitution—have  hitherto  had  oo  voice  in  the 
government;  and  with  this  important  element 
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excluded,  and  also  all  the  coloured  people,  liow 
can  she  aafely  affirm  that  the  experiment  has 
been  fairly  made  ?  ^Vho  can  say  what,  in  other 
circumstances,  might  have  been  the  will  of  the 
majority  ? 

Miss  Martineau  believes  that,  if  the  women  had 
enjoyed  those  natural  rights,  recognised  substan. 
tially  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  foul  blot  of  society — **  the  anomaly,"  as 
she  terms  the  existence  of  slavery  in  America- 
might  have  been  rubbed  out;  but  the  adversary  is 
as  free  to  assert,  that,  if  female  suffrage  had  been 
in  full  activity,  the  results  might  have  been  quite 
different,  and  that  America  might  have  been  a 
monarchy.  The  spirit  of  caste  is  so  active, 
according  to  her  representationsj  among  women, 
and  their  idolatry  of  the  cler^  so  powerful,  that 
who  can  tell  whether  a  King  or  a  Pope  of 
Protestant  principles  might  not,  long  before 
now^  have  been  installed  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  either  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston? — 
We  cannot  imagine  a  king  in  Washington.— For 
our  own  part,  we  believe  that  matters  would  have 
been  pretty  much  as  they  are,  although  the 
women  had  voted  every  year  since  the  first  Con- 
gress was  elected ;  or,  at  most,  that  the  customs 
would  only  have  fallen  somewhat  lighter  on 
French  millinery.  We  therefore  consider  the 
objection  which  may  be  raised  by  those  cavillers 
who  take  advantage  of  Miss  Martineau's  tacit 
admission,  as  unfair,  and  the  experiment  of  de- 
mocratic  government  proved,  although  two-thirds 
of  the  proper  elements,  women  and  coloured  peo- 
pie,  have  been  excluded  in  making  it. 

The  first  gentleman  who  greeted  Miss  Marti- 
neau on  reaching  the  United  States,  informed 
her  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  would  be 
in  ruins  before  she  could  leave  it ;  and,  more 
wonderful  still,Hhat  America  was  upon  the  verge 
of— of  all  things  in  the  world  ! — a  military  des- 
potism !  It  was  scarcely  worth  the  pains  of  so 
shrewd  a  person  as  our  author  to  note  the 
twaddle  of  this  croaker ;  but  it  served  to  point 
a  question  put  to  a  statesman  at  Washington 
some  months  afterwards,  who  told  Miss  Marti- 
neisu,  with  a  smile,  what  she  must  have  been 
tolerably  assured  of  long  before  she  left  Eng. 
land,  that  the  United  States  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  such  a  crisis  for  fifty  years  past,  and 
would  for  fifty  to  come.  She  was  not  again 
alarmed  by  those  frequent  and  woful  predic- 
tions. In  adverting  to  the  two  parties  in 
America — ^the  Federalists  and  Republicans,  or^ 
more  widely,  the  two  parties  that  must  exist 
under  every  conceivable  form  of  government, 
while  men  are  human,  and  society  liable  to 
chance  and  vicissitude — Miss  Martineau  claims 
genius  as  ^'  essentially  democratic."  Does  the 
history  of  genius  bear  her  out  ?  We  fear  not ; 
but  she  might  have  pitched  higher,  and  asserted 
that  the  something  mightier  and  nobler  than  what 
men  call  genius,  but  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
alliance  with  it,  is  ever  essentially  democratic : — 
Christian  might  be  the  more  definite  term. 

Early  in  her  work,  indeed  in  its  opening  pages. 
Miss  Martineau  remarks-— 


Throughout  the  prodigious  exptnie  of  that  oosstrj,  I 
law  no  poor  mtn,  except  a  few  intemperate  ones.  I  lanr 
some  very  poor  troM«fi ;  but  God  and  man  know  that 
the  time  has  not  come  for  women  to  make  their  injoiio 
even  heard  of.  I'saw  no  beggars,  but  two  profeiiiinal 
ones,  who  are  making  their  fortunes  in  the  siiecti  of 
Washington.  I  saw  no  table  spread,  in  the  lowest  order 
of  houses,  that  had  not  meat  and  bread  on  it.  Erery 
factory  child  carries  its  ambrella ;  and  pig-driren  wear 
spcetacles. 

Now^  we  cannot  conceive  of  no  poor  men  and 
very  poor  women  existing  in  the  same  com. 
munity ;  and  that  one  in  which  female  labour  is 
in  great  demand,  charity  liberal,  and  poor-laws 
existing.  The  spectacles  of  the  pig-driTon, 
which  she  cites  in  proof  of  prosperity,  are  an 
equivocal  sign  of  wealth ;  and  so  is  the  child's 
umbrella^-as  such  luxuries  are  used,  she  telli  us, 
by  those  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  without 
shoes.  The  bread  and  meat  on  every  table  is 
the  substantial  sign,  or  symbol  and  substance  in 
one  ;  and  the  spectacles  themselves,  if  used  for 
ornament,  and  not  from  defective  vision  by  the 
pig-drivers,  may  be  accepted,  though  surely  more 
significant  signs  of  the  universal  prosperity  and 
diffusion  of  comfort  might  have  been  found.  A 
late  traveller  in  America  tells  us  of  the  girls 
employed  at  the  Lowell  factories  wearing,  on  a 
holiday,  nice  white  dresses,  and  carrying  para- 
sols to  shade  their  unbonnetted  but  neatly- 
dressed  heads  from  the  sun.  The  costume  is 
pretty ;  but,  as  an  indication  of  substantial  com- 
fort, worthless.  The  girls  of  our  home  factories 
wont  to  use  rouge  and  wear  silk  stockings ;  and 
probably  sonie  of  them  do  so  still.  At  all  events, 
they  are  exteriorly  fine  enough.  Cobbett  better 
knew  the  substances  of  comfort,  when  he  told 
how  many  shirts  and  how  much  family  linen  a 
French  peasant  had  in  store.  Yet  there  is  much 
comfort  diffused  in  America. 

With  the  many  indications  of  prosperity  and 
intelligenco  which  Miss  Martineau  perceived  in 
the  schools,  village  libraries,  and  newspapers,  she 
feels  tolerably  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  state, 
notwithstanding  the  late  excesses  of  the  gentls- 
man.mobs  of  Boston  and  Charleston,  and  the  atro- 
cities of  Lynch  law.  The  latter,  Mr  Grund  inge- 
niously palliates,  as  a  transient  ebullition  of  wild 
justice,  such  as  might  have  been  enacted  in  Ire- 
land before  the  law  got  into  Cunnemara,  or  ia 
Scotland,  when  it  had  only  reached  Tain  on  its 
march  to  Sutherland.  The  same  good  sesie 
which  has  put  down  lotteries  and  masonry  in 
America  will,  Miss  Martineau  trusts,  restrain 
Lynch  law  ;  and  what  she  describes  as  **  the 
imaginative  political  character  of  the  American 
character,"  will  accomplish  the  rest.  We  do 
not  exactly  apprehend  her  meaning  in  saying 
that  the  Americans  are  the  most  imaginative 
people  she  ever  happened  to  have  heard  or  read 
of,  and  that  this  quality  is  to  aid  in  their  sal- 
vation. Again,  she  says,  *'  There  is  the  strongest 
hope  of  a  nation  that  is  capable  of  being  pos- 
sessed of  an  idea."  This  will,  however,  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  idea.  France  long  held 
that  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  and  next  took  up 
Napoleon  and  Glory.  The  idea  of  the  young 
nation  of  Washington  and  Franklin  was  nobler. 
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The  latter  philosophic  fctateaman,  by  the  way^ 
scarce  seems  a  favourite  with  Miss  Martiaeau. 
He  does  sot,  so  far  as  we  notice,  enter  into  her 
catalogue  of  American  regenerators.. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  government.  It  opens 
thus  :— 

ThoQfh  it  be  true  that  the  principlei  of  government 
m  to  be  deduced  mora  from  experience  of  human 
nitoif  than  experience  of  human  govemmente,  the  in* 
ititDCioiii  in  which  thoee  principles  are  to  be  embodied 
mut  be  infinitdj  modiiled  by  preceding  circumstances. 
Bentham  must  have  forgotten  this  when  he  offered,  at 
lixty^oor,  to  eodify  for  several  of  the  United  States,  and 
ako  for  Russia.  He  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  set  of 
ttma.  These  conld  not,  from  his  want  of  local  know- 
Iidge,  have  been  very  specific ;  and,  if  general,  what  was 
Mcie^  to  do  till  the  lawyers  had  done  arguing  ? 

As  a  part  of  Miss  Martinean's  book,  this 
chapter  possesses  no  original  or  particular  into- 
rest.  She  closes  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  is  secure.  She  has  a  high 
idea  of  the  Importance  of  political  morality.  It 
canoot  be  too  high.  The  people,  everywhere, 
abroad  and  at  home,  in  Europe  and  America, 
are  gradually  rising  in  pitch;  nor  is  Eng. 
land  behind  the  United  States,  though  the  free 
citisens  lag  rather  from  ignorance  and  supineness 
than  a  mean  appreciation  of  political  duty  and 
probity.  Though  the  public  men  they  trust  and 
support  may  he  really  small,  they  fancy  them 
great.  Office  in  the  Republic,  it  would  appear, 
is  beset  with  snares,  troubles,  and  perplexities, 
qaite  as  much  as  in  this  out-worn  world.  It 
seems,  too,  to  be  often  purchased  at  a  price 
which  the  best  men  will  not  willingly  pay.  The 
first  election  to  Congress  puts  an  end  to  all  in- 
dividual quiet  and  content.  A  man  might,  we 
fancy,  as  well  be  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  save 
that  he  is  grumblinglyand  slenderly  remunerated 
for  his  trouble  of  attendance,  and  keeps  better 
and  healthier  hours.  These  drawbacks  keep 
back  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  Republic  from 
office. 

The  modest  men  (says  Miss  Martineau)  shrink  from 
thus  committing  themselves.  The  most  learned  men, 
Kcaerally  speaking,  devote  themselves,  in  preference,  to 
profMiions.  The  most  conscientious  men,  generally 
ipeaking,  shun  the  snares  which  fatally  beset  public  life, 
at  present,  in  the  United  States. 

No  wonder  this  is  felt  as  a  misfortune.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  its  magnitude  of  evil. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  use  of 
canvassing — ^bad  in  all  countries,  and  surely 
entirely  superfluous  where  the  vote  is  by  bal- 
lot—though we  know  something  of  the  arts 
Qied  by  candidates  in  cajoling  and  flattering 
the  people  in  America.  This  seems  carried  to 
the  unblushing  height  which  might  put  our 
hustings  eloquence  to  shame,  in  its  worst  times, 
when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  wont  to  insult  the 
electors  of  'Westminster  by  descending  to  their 
supposed  low  tastes  and  mean  capacities.  This 
IS,  indeed,  a  strange  anomaly  to  exist  in  a  coun- 
try so  intelligent  as  America.  It  cannot  long 
co-exist  in  Great  Britoin  with  the  Reform  Bill. 
A  candidate  capable  of  the  stupidity  and  implied 
insolence  of  addressing  a  constituency  after  the 
^««Uoii  of  either  the  Mtoring  or  )he  Merrjr. 


Andrew  mob  orators,  merits  to  be  disqualified  by 
that  circumstance  alone.  He  stamps  his  incapa- 
city of  either  understanding  their  wants,  or 
managing  their  interests.  Miss  Martineau  heard 
none  of  the  electioneering  harangues;  but  the 
orations  to  which  she  listened  from  popular 
speakers,  members  of,  or  candidates  for  Congress, 
were  a  sufficient  specimen.  A  pompous  harangue 
appears  to  be  as  essential  to  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  in  America  as  a  band  of  music.  Some 
of  the  American  festivals  are  noble  and  affecting 
memorials  of  past  times,  keeping  alive  whatever 
is  loftiest  and  most  inspiring  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  One,  the  commemoration  of  the  De- 
deration  of  Independence,  is  celebrated  on  the 
4th  of  July,  over  all  the  States,  and  wherever  the 
starry  flag  flies ;  and  never,  we  trust,  will  it  be 
forgotten.  Another  is  Forefathers'  Day,  or  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  in  the  bay  of  Massachusetts, 
which  is  probably  only  local.  All  the  festivals 
are  not  in  this  pure  and  ennobling  taste.  An 
occasional  one,  which  Miss  Martineau  witnessed 
in  Connecticut,  might,  on  a  small  scale,  rival 
our  own  5th  of  November,  or  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
or  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
It  was  intended  to  keep  alive — what  had  much 
better  be  forgotten — the  memory  of  a  fearful 
outrage  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  villages  of  New  England,  when 
many  of  the  whites  were  killed  and  scalped. 
The  entire  scene  is  characteristic  of  the  country 
and  of  its  describer.  In  spite  of  all  her  philo. 
sophy,  Miss  Martineau  was  diverted  with  the 
awkwardness  of  Yankee  soldiers.  The  Old  World 
will  break  in  upon  the  wisest. 

One  of  the  then  candidates  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
State  is  renowned  for  his  oratory.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  and  gentlemen  that  the  country 
possesses.  It  was  thought,  •<  by  his  friends,"  that  hia 
interest  wanted  strengthening  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  people  were  pleased  when  any  occasion  pro* 
cured  them  the  eclat  of  bringing  a  celebrated  orator  over 
to  address  them.  The  commemoration  of  an  Indian  cata* 
strophe  vras  thought  of  as  an  occasion  capable  of  being 
turned  to  good  electioneering  purposes.  Mr  Webster  was 
invited  to  be  the  orator,  it  being  known  that  he  would 
refuse.  «  Not  I,"  said  he.  « I  won*t  go  and  rake  up 
old  bloody  Indian  stories.*'  The  candidate  was  next 
invited,  and,  of  course,  took  the  opportunity  of  «  strength* 
ening  his  interest  in  the  western  part  of  the  State."  I 
was  not  aware  of  this  till  I  some  time  after  heard  it  on 
indisputable  authority.  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  much 
less  than  I  did,  if  I  had  known  that  the  whole  thing  waa 
got  up,  or  its  time  and  manner  chosen,  for  electioneering 
objects ;  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  best  feelings  of 
the  people  for  the  political  interest  of  one.     •    •    .    • 

On  descending,  we  went  to  the  Bloody  Brook  Inn,  and 
saw  the  strange  and  horrible  picture  of  the  slaughter  of 
Lothrop*s  troop ;  a  picture  so  bad  as  to  be  laughable,  but 
too  horrible  to  be  laughed  at :  every  man  of  the  eighty 
exactly  alike,  and  all  looking  scared  at  being  about  to  be 
scalped.  We  saw,  also,  the  long  tables  spread  for  th« 
feast  of  to-morrow.  Lengths  of  unbleached  cotton  for 
tablecloths,  plates  and  glasses,  were  already  provided* 
Some  young  men  were  bringing  in  long  trails  of  the  wild 
Tine,  clustered  with  purple  grapes,  to  hang  about  the 
young  maple  trees  which  overshadowed  the  tables  ;  otheis 
were  trying  the  cannon.  We  returned  home  in  a  state  of 
high  expectation. 

The  afternoon  of  the  29th  we  went  to  Bloody  Brook| 
the  fearfully  named  plaoe  of  dicaster.   »   .    »    «    •   t 
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Ailflr  bavUig  acoomplidied  war  drive  of  dine  or  fimr 
we  wanned  onnelTee  in  a  friendly  hoasf^  and 
repaired  to  the  orchard  to  chooee  our  teati,  while  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  tint  itone  of  the  monnment  wai 
proeeedinf  at  some  distanee.  The  platform  firom  which 
tho  oimtor  was  to  addre«  the  aMemhlago  wai  orectad 
under  a  nther  shabhy  walnnUtree,  which  was  rendered 
less  picturesque  by  its  lower  branches  being  lopped  off 
for  the  ealie  of  conreniencew  Sereral  men  had  perched 
themselyes  on  the  tree ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
how  Chey  would  endure  their  uncomfbrtable  seat.  In  the 
cold  windy  Ihr  three  honi%  when  I  saw  them  called  down, 
and  dismissed  to  find  places  among  the  rest  of  the  sssem 
blage,  as  they  sent  down  bark  and  dust  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  sat  on  the  platform.  Long  and  deep  ranges  of 
benches  were  provided;  and  on  these,  with  carriage 
cushions  and  warm  cloaks,  we  found  ourselTes  perlteUy 
well  aooommodated.  Nothing  oonld  be  better.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight.  The  wind  rustled  fitlullf  in  the  old  waU 
nut  tree.  The  audience  gathered  around  it  were  sober, 
quiet ;  some  would  have  said  dull.  The  girls  appeaun^d 
to  me  to  be  all  pretty,  after  the  fhshioa  of  American 
glria.  Eyerybody  was  weU«dressed ;  and  such  a  thing  as 
ill-behaviour  in  any  Tillage  assemblage  in  New  England 
is,  I  believe^  unheard  o£  The  soldiers  were  my  great 
amusement;  as  they  were  on  the  few  other  occasions 
when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  any.  Their  chief  busi- 
ness, on  the  present  oecssieai,  was  to  keep  dear  the  seats 
which  were  leseiied  for  the  band,  now  abeeni  with  the 
procession.  These  seats  were  adTantageously  placed; 
and  new-comers  were  every  moment  taking  possession  of 
them,  and  had  to  be  sent,  disappointed,  into  the  rear.  It 
was  moving  to  behold  the  loving  entreaties  of  the  soldiers 
that  these  seats  might  be  yacited.  I  saw  one,  who  had 
shrunk  away  fkom  his  uniform,  (probably  from  the  use 
of  tobacco^  of  wiiich  his  mouth  was  full,)  actually  put 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  gentleman,  and  smile  im- 
ploringly in  his  foce.  It  was  irresistible^  and  the  gen- 
tleman moved  away.  It  is  a  peilect  treat  to  the  philan- 
thropist to  observe  the  padflc  appeamnoe  of  tbm  militia 
throughout  tlie  United  States.  It  is  well  known  how 
they  can  fight,  when  the  necessity  arises;  but  they 
assuredly  look,  at  present,  as  if  it  was  the  last  thing  in 
their  intentioiu,  as  I  hope  it  may  long  be. 

Tne  band  nezt  arrived,  leading  the  procemion  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  were  soon  called  Into  action  by  the  first 
hymn.  They  did  their  best;  and,  if  no  one  of  their  iiu 
stmments  could  reach  the  second  note  of  the  German 
Hymn,  (the  second  note  of  thiee  lines  out  of  four,)  it  was 
not  for  want  of  trying. 

The  oration  follom^  I  strove,  as  I  always  did,  not 
to  allow  difference  of  taste,  whether  in  oratory  or  in  any. 
thing  else,  to  render  me  insensible  to  the  merit,  in  its 
kind,  of  what  was  presented  to  me ;  but,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, all  my  sympathies  were  bai&ed,  and  I  was  deeply 
disgusted.  It  mattered  little  what  the  oration  was  in 
itself,  if  it  had  only  belonged  in  character  to  the  speaker. 
If  a  Greenfield  former  or  mechanic  had  spoken  as  he  be- 
lieved orators  to  speak,  and  if  the  foUure  had  been  com- 
plete, I  might  have  been  sorry,  or  amused,  or  disap- 
pointed, but  not  disgusted.  But  here  was  one  of  the  moet 
learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  country,  a 
candidate  for  tlie  highest  office  in  tlie  State,  grimacing 
like  a  mountebank  before  the  assemblage  whoee  votes  he 
desired  to  h^ve,  and  delivering  an  addren  which  he  sup- 
posed level  to  their  taste  and  capacity.  He  spoke  of  the 
<<  stately  tree,'*  (the  poor  vralnut,)  and  the  '<  mighty 
assemblage,'*  (a  tittle  flock  in  the  iniddle  of  an  orchard,) 
and  ofiiMred  them  shrsds  of  tawdry  sentiment,  mthout  the 
intermixture  of  one  sound  thought,  or  simple  and  natural 
feeling,  simply  and  naturally  expressed.  It  was  equally 
an  under  estimate  of  his  hearers  and  a  degradation  of 
liimself. 

Mln  Martineau  witnaoed  the  celebration  of 

Forefathers'  Day  in  the  tame  year.    Its  date  ii 

BO  late  in  the  seaion  as  December,  and  on  the 

previous  day  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  and 

ice  in  the  hay;  hut  the  people  hold  a  cheerful 

superstition  that  neither  rain  nor  mow  will  fall 


I  on  Forefathers'  Day,  and  it  a^aally  proved 
bright  and  mild — ^the  ice  and  snow  melted,  and 
the  verdure  reappeared.  The  extreme  hardabipt 
endured  by  this  noble-epirited  and  inexperienoed 
band  are  natter  of  maumful  history.  They  are 
thua  alluded  to  :»» 

We  went  to  the  Registry  Office,  and  saw  tho  euttest 
records  of  the  colony— «s  for  back  as  1093— la  the  hnd- 
writing  of  the  Patbera  Among  themps  a  rncosd  of  the 
tots  of  land  apfolatsd  to  those  who  oama  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  (Little  did  tho  builders  of  that  ship  dream 
how  they  were  working  for  immortality  I)  aoaaetinMia 
cow  is  appointed,  with  a  lot,  to  six  iamiUeai  Sosactiassi 
a  black  goat.  The  rsd  sow  is  ordaiaed  to  ba  hapt  hr 
the  poor,  to  ealv«b 

The  rock  on  whieh  the  pilgrims  first  landed,  has  bsm 
split,  and  tho  top  part.  In  order  to  its  prtservmtloo,  r^ 
moved  within  aa  iron  railing,  in  front  of  Pilgrim  HslL 
The  memorable  date  of  the  landing,  IflM,  is  painted 
upon  it  I  and  tba  names  of  tfaa  Pathen,  in  caat-iion,  an 
inserted  into  the  railing  which  surrounds  the  rock. 

Within  the  Hall — a  plain,  spacious  building,  erected 
within  ten  years,  to  serve  as  the  scene  of  tho  lieatlvitie#  of 
Forefathers*  Day,  and  also  aa  a  Mnaenm  of  Pilgrim 
cnrlositles^is  a  picture^  by  Sargent,  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Samosat,  the  Indian  chie^  is  advancing,  with 
English  words  of  greeting-.'*  Welcome,  Englishmen!** 
Elder  Brewster,  and  the  other  Fathen^  with  their  appre- 
hensive wives  and  wondering  children,  Ibrm  an  oxreHwit 
groQp ;  and  the  Mayflower  ia  acen  moored  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

All  Plymouth  was  ia  a  joyous  bustle,  with  linee  of 
carriages  and  groups  of  walkeca  After  breaklast,  we 
proceeded  to  the  church  to  await  the  orator  of  the  day. 
We  were  detained  on  the  steps  for  a  few  minutes  till  the 
doors  should  be  opcnedt  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  fiw  the 
son  was  warm,  and  the  ooup  tTcBUw^M  charming^  There 
Mras  one  long  descent  from  the  church  down  to  the  glitter* 
ing  sea  ;  and  on  the  slope  were  troope  of  gay  ladies  and 
lines  of  children,  with  here  and  there  a  eompaay  of  Htlle 
boys  playing  soldiers  to  the  music  of  the  baiid,  which 
cam^teintly  from  aftr.  Of  real  aoldion,  I  wmw  twa 
dnring  the  day.  These  might  bo  moto ;  Irat  none  were 
n^ed.  The  strangest  association  of  all  was  of  a  PUgrim 
Ode  sung  to  the  tune  of  **  God  save  the  Cing  !**  an  air 
which  I  should  have  enppoeed  no  more  likely  to  bo  choen 
ibr  such  an  oeoaaion  than  as  an  epilogue  to  Iho  Dsdara- 
tion  of  Independence.  It  did  very  well,  however.  It  set 
us  all  singing,  so  as  to  drown  the  harmony  of  the  rlolias 
and  horns  which  acted  as  instigation* 

The  oration  was  by  an  ez-senator  of  the  tTnitad  States. 
It  consisted  wholly  of  an  elaboration  of  the  tranaoendant 
virtues  of  the  people  of  New  England.  His  manner  was 
more  quiet  than  that  of  any  other  orator  I  heard ;  and  I 
really  believe  there  was  less  of  art  tlian  of  weakness  and 
bad  taste  in  his  choice  of  his  mode  of  address.  Nothing 
could  be  imagined  worse — more  discordant  with  the  flu 
ting  temper  of  the  occasioiu— more  dangerous  to  the  ignor- 
ant, if  such  there  wera— more  disgusting  to  the  wiss  (ss 
I  know  on  the  testimony  of  such)-.more  unworthy  of 
one  to  whom  the  ear  of  the  people  was  open.  He  told 
his  hearers  of  the  superiority  of  their  physical.  Intellec- 
tual, and  moral  constitution  to  that  of  their  brethren  of 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  to  that  of  Buropmns 
and  all  other  dwellera  in  the  earth  a  auperiority  whieh 
forbade  their  being  ever  underatood  and  appreciated  by 
any  but  themselvee.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  intensity 
of  the  New  England  character  as  being  a  hidden  mystcrf 
from  all  bat  nativesL 

There  was  a  dinner  in  the  afternoon,  fbllowed 
by  a  ball,  universally  attended.  The  admission 
is  as  general  as  at  the  President's  ler^  The 
aspect  and  conduct  of  this  promiscnoua  aasen- 
blage  is  declared  highly  ereditahle  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  manners  of  the  eommnnity. 

There  were  fiimiliee  fkom  the  islands  la  tho  bay,  and 
other  country  issidsnoas,  whsnee  the  Inhabltaata 
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emerfe,  except  for  this  fesiiTal.  The  drest  of  aome  of  the 
yoang  Itdiei  was  peculiar,  and  their  glee  waa  rery  Tisihle ; 
Vat  I  ttv  abfoliitely  no  Tolgaritj.  There  was  mnch 
booty  and  nnch  elegance  among  the  young  ladiei,  and 
the  manoera  of  their  parenta  were  onexoeptionable.  There 
waa  evidence  in  the  daneing,  of  the  **  intenaity"  of  which 
we  bad  heard  ao  mnch  in  tiie  morning.  The  lada  and 
hMt  loolced  aa  if  they  meant  nerer  to  tire ;  but  this 
rajoyment  of  the  exercise  pleased  me  mnch  more  than  the 
alftctatioD  of  dandng,  which  is  now  fnahionable  in  the 
Urge  dties.  I  nerer  expect  to  aee  a  more  joyons  and 
noexceptlonable  piece  of  festirity,  than  the  Pilgrim  hall 
ofl835. 

Miss  Martineau  fancies  that  it  is  the  vain-glo- 
rious flattery  of  the  orators  which  has  drawn 
upon  the  Americans  the  impatation  of  boasting 
of  thehr  country  and  its  institutions.  The  con- 
tempt of  foreigners,  and,  in  particular,  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English,  who  have  the  idea  that  a 
republic  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  vulgar  thing, 
provokes  this  boasting.  She  imagines  that  it  is 
confined  to  the  rostrum ;  but  we  would  not  be  so 
sure  of  this.  And  why  should  the  Americans  not 
speak  of  their  country  as  they  think — nay,  boast, 
if  they  will,  of  their  democratic  institutions — the 
!H)urce  of  so  much  of  their  happiness  and  social 
prosperity  ?  According  to  Miss  Martineau,  the 
newspaper  editors  contribute  as  powerfully  to 
the  corruption  of  the  public  understanding  and 
taste  as  the  eloquent  candidates  for  office.  Her 
condemnation  is  comprehensive  and  severe. 

The  profligacy  of  newspapers,  wherever  they  exist,  is  a 
unirennl  complaint  •  an/f,  of  all  newtpaper  pretsety  I 
nevtr  heard  any  one  deny  that  the  American  is  the  worst* 
Ofeoarie,  this  depravity  being  so  general  throughout  the 
CDQRtrf,  it  mnst  be  occasioned  by  some  overpowering 
fiirce  of  circumstances.  The  cauaea  are  varioua ;  and  it  ia 
a  testimony  to  the  strength  and  pnrity  of  the  democratic 
mtiocnt  in  the  country,  that  the  republic  has  not  been 
wtrthrown  by  its  newspapers. 

This  is  so  fearful  that  we  can  scarcely  admit 
the  entire  scope  of  the  testimony.  Either  the 
newspapers  are  not  quite  so  profligate,  or  '^  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  democratic  senti- 
ment" is  of  less  force  than  is  supposed.  News- 
papers, we  presume,  are  managed  in  the  United 
^tes  pretty  much  as  at  home,  so  as  best 
to  promote  the  pecuniary  and  party  interests 
of  their  proprietors ;  and  they  will  vary  in  their 
character  with  their  editors.  We  wave  the  dis- 
cussion. Editors  in  America  distinguish  be- 
tween personal  falsehood  and  lies  told  in  a  news- 
paper. The  distinction  is  factitious,  but  it  is 
exactly  that  of  the  bar.  A  lawyer  of  irreproach- 
able honour  in  private  life,  claims  of  right,  and 
in  duty  to  his  client,  to  make  the  most  false  and 
juggling  representations  even  of  simple  matters 
<>ffact.  The  newspaper  and  its  proprietors  are 
to  the  editor  exactly  in  the  stead  of  the  client. 
Both  may  be  morally  wrong,  but  the  one  not 
more  than  the  other.  In  this  grave  accusa- 
tion, Miss  Martineau  has  done  more  to  make 
thinlcing  people  reconsider  their  ideas  of  exist- 
ing American  society  than  all  previous  travellers. 
A  free  people,  with  what  she  somewhat  fantasti- 
cally terms  its  utterance — ^its  public  press,  name- 
ly, its  clergy,  and  its  public  orators — so  radically 
perverted,  must  be  tainted  to  the  core.  This 
belief  we  will  not  hastily  adopt,  however  much 
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we  nlay  be  inclined .  to  regard  the  unbiasied 
opinion  of  the  witness. 

Another  grave  charge  is  brought  against  the 
American  people,  which  is  probably  more  justly 
founded — their  apathy  in  citizenship,  their  indif- 
ference to  their  public  duties  or  totid  disregard  of 
them.    This  is  the  very  opposite  of  our  English 
ideas  of  the  bawling,  bustling,  vociferous  patriots 
of  America,  continually  overwhelmed  in  politics. 
We  should  hope  that  it  only  applies  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  people,  though  that  is  one  of  great 
importance.  Professors,  naval ofiicers,  and  clergy- 
men are  among  those  mentioned  who  decline  to 
come  forward  to  discharge  the  duty  of  citizens. 
Many  are  apathetic  among  the  better  instructed 
classes;  some  shrink  from  the  turmoils  of  canvass- 
ing and  elections;  and  ''some  are  afraid  to  vote  !" 
The  description  of  persons  afraid  to  vote,  not-" 
withstanding  the  safeguard  of  ballot,  and  in  a 
country  where  electors  have  neither  landlords  to 
intimidate,  nor  customers  to  overawe,  may  be 
easily  divined.      They  cannot,  we  imagine,  be 
numerous;  they  are,  it  is  said,  ''the  feeble  aristo- 
cracy."  We  should,  at  this  distance,  fancy  them 
to  be  mainly  the  class  depending  on  precarious 
professional  incomes.  The  farmers,  who  are  gene- 
rally land  proprietors,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
shopkeepers,  are  all  independent.    The  latter  are 
in  America  remarkably  so  for  for  their  particular 
vocation. 

A  third  enormous  evil  of  American  society, 
upon  which  our  author  dwells  at  great  length, 
and  to  which  she  continually  returns,  is  the 
moral  cowardice  of  those  who  ought  above  all 
others  to  set  the  example  of  honesty  and  bold- 
ness. This  cowardice  is  begotten  of  that  tyranny 
of  Opinion  which  she  thinks  the  besetting 
weakness  or  the  reigning  vice  of  the  New  World. 
Other  travellers  have  asserted  that  wealth,  vul- 
gar accumulation  of  dollars,  is  the  idol  which 
prostrates  and  debases  the  human  will  in  Ame- 
rica r  Miss  Martineau  declares  that  the  worship 
of  Mammon  is  mitigated  and  secondary  in  the 
new  world,  and  that  the  first  object  of  idolatry 
is  Opinion.  She  probably  generalizes  too  far. 
Wealth,  we  dare  say,  may  be  as  much  either 
over-estimated,  or  estimated  by  purely  European 
ideas  among  one  portion  of  society,  as  opinion 
is  unduly  exalted  among  another.  How  the 
t3rranny  of  opinion  can  be  stronger  in  a  demo- 
cratic, than  in  a  mixed,  monarchical,  and  aris- 
tocratic state,  is  not  easily  understood ;  unless 
there  be  a  large  class  who  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence in  upholding  the  idolatry.  Such  are  the 
established  clergy  in  other  countries;  but  in 
America  the  influence  of  clergymen,  where  hurt- 
ful, is  broken  and  counterbalanced.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau remarks— 

In  a  country  where  the  will  of  the  nujority  decides  all 
political  affiiira,  there  ia  a  tempUtion  to  belong  to  the 
majority,  except  where  atrong  intereata,  or  probabilities 
of  the  speedy  anpremacy  of  the  minority,  conntervaiL 
The  minority,  in  auch  a  caae,  mnat  be  poaaeaaed  of  a  atrong 
wil],  to  be  a  minority.  A  atrong  will  is  dreaded  by  the 
weaker,  who  have  ao  little  faith  aa  to  believe  that  anch  a 
will  endangera  the  political  equality  which  ia  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  inatitntiona,  Thia  dread  occa. 
eipna  persecution}  pr  at  least  opprobrium ;  opprobriuni  be* 
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oooMi  ft  real  danger;  and,  likt  all  danitrt,  ia  much  mora 
feared  than  it  deaenree,  the  longer  It  lai t%  and  the  more 
it  ia  dwelt  upon. 

But  in  England  the  virtual  majority  possesses 
much  more  power  of  the  kind  which  influences 
and  overawes.  It  is  the  large  and  extravagant 
dispenser  of  immense  patronage  and  emolument 
-—it  rules  the  empire  of  fashion ;  jet,  with  all 
these  appliances^  it  is  not^  and  has  never  heen 
ahle,  in  the  worst  of  times^  wholly  to  subjugate 
or  suppress  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  mino- 
rity. She  concludes  mournfully: — "  The  infant 
nation,  which  was  expected  to  begin  a  fresh  and 
higher  social  life,  is  acting  out  in  its  civilisation 
an  idea  but  little  more  exalted  than  those  which 
have  operated  among  nations  far  less  favoured 
than  herself  in  regard  to  political  freedom." 

Opinion  may  be  as  omnipotent  as  is  alleged 
in  its  tyranny  in  limited  circles,  and  among 
particular  classes  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  ; 
but  it  cannot  have  established  its  unaided  supre- 
macy among  the  new  and  scarcely  coherent  social 
aggregations  of  Cincinnati,  Columbus^  and  St 
Louis.  To  this  tyranny  of  opinion.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  imputes  many  of  the  blemishes  of  social  life, 
and  especially  the  retention  of  those  false  ideas 
of  honour,  which  linger  in  Europe.  Thus,  a  man 
may  kill  another  in  a  duel,  and  be  no  worse.  He 
may  be  shabby  in  his  money  transactions,  but 
may  not  steal.  Few  rise  superior  to  these  con- 
ventional ideas. 

In  a  chapter  entitled, "  Idea  of  Honour,"  Miss 
Martineau  contrasts  opinion  in  the  south  and 
north. 

In  the  north  there  can  be  little' vanity  of  retinne,  at 
retinae  la  not  to  be  had :  bnt  there  is,  instead  of  it,  much 
Ostentation  of  wealth,  in  the  oommereial  citiea.  It  is 
here  that  the  aristocracy  form  and  collect ;  and,  as  has 
heen  before  said,  the  aristocratic  is  univernlly  the  fear- 
ing, while  the  democratic  is  the  hoping  party.  The  fear 
of  opinion  takes  many  forms.  There  is  fear  of  vnl- 
gaiity,  fear  of  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  ftar  of  slngn- 
larity.  There  is  something  more  displeasing,  at  the  first 
view,  ia  the  caution  of  the  Yankees  than  in  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  cavalier  race  of  the  soath.  Till  the  indivi- 
dual exceptions  come  out  from  the  mass  till  the  domes- 
tic frankness  and  generosity  of  the  whole  people  are 
apparent— there  is  something  little  short  of  disgnsting  to 
the  stranger  who  has  been  unused  to  witness  such  want 
of  social  confidence^  in  the  caution  which  presents,  pro- 
bably, the  strongest  aspect  of  selflahuess  that  he  has  ever 
seen. 

The  Americans  of  the  northern  States  are,  from  edn- 
cation  and  habit,  so  accustomed  to  the  caution  of  which 
I  speak,  as  to  be  unaware  of  its  extent  and  singularity. 
They  think  themaelyes  injured  by  the  remarks  which 
strangers  make  upon  it,  and  by  the  ridicule  with  which 
it  is  treated  by  their  own  countrymen  who  have  travelled 
abroad.  Bat  the  siagolarlty  is  in  themselves.  They  may 
travel  over  the  world,  and  find  no  society  but  their  own 
which  will  sobmit  to  the  restraint  of  perpetual  caution, 
and  reference  to  the  opinion  of  othei-s.  They  may  trayel 
over  the  whole  world,  and  find  no  country  but  their  own 
where  the  yery  children  beware  of  getting  into  scrapes, 
and  talk  of  the  cfltect  of  actions  upon  people's  minds ; 
where  the  yoath  of  society  determine  in  silence  what 
opinions  they  shall  bring  forward,  and  what  avow  only 
in  the  family  drde ;  where  women  write  miserable  let- 
ters, almost  universally,  because  It  is  a  settled  matter 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  commit  oneself  on  paper ;  and  where 
elderly  people  seem  to  lack  almost  universally  that  fhith 
in  principles  which  inspires  a  free  expression  of  them  at 
any  time  and  under  all  cirenmstances. 

•*  Mrs  B.,*'  said  a  child  of  eleren  to  a  fHend  of  mine, 
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*<  what  church  do  yoa  go  to?"-.'«  To  Mr  - 
"  Oh,  Mrs  B.,  are  yoa  a  Unitarian  ?*'_<*  No.'*-.«<Thai 
why  do  you  go  to  that  church  ?**— .'^  Because  I  caa  wor- 
ship beat  there.**—''  Oh,  but,  Mn  B.,  think  of  the  eiampie 
«»the  example,  Mrs  B.  !** 

When  I  had  been  in  the  country  aome  time,  I  remarked 
to  one  who  knew  well  the  society  In  which  he  liTcd,  thit 
I  had  not  seen  a  good  lady*a  letter  nnoe  I  landed ;  tboegii 
the  couTersation  of  aome  of  the  writers  was  of  a  Terf 
auperior  kind.  The  lettera  were  uniformly  poor  aod 
goarded  in  expression,  confined  to  eommonplaeei,  and 
overloaded  with  fiattery.  <<  There  are,"  replied  he,  *<  no 
good  letters  written  in  America.  The  forre  of  public 
opinion  ia  ao  atrong,  and  the  danger  of  publicity  lo  greit. 
that  men  do  not  write  what  they  think,  for  ftar  of  pttia; 
into  bad  handa :  and  thia  acta  again  upon  the  wonai, 
and  ttakea  their  atyle  artifidaL**  It  ia  not  qaite  tne 
that  tticre  are  no  good  letters  written  in  America:  bbodc 
my  own  circle  of  correspondenta,  there  are  ladiei  v>d 
gentlemen  whoae  lettera  would  atand  a  comparison  withanj 
tor  fhmkneaa,  grace,  and  epiatoUry  beauty  of  e?erykind. 
But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mediam  between  thia  txcel- 
lenoe  and  the  boarding-achool  inaignificancc  which  dune- 
terisea  the  reat. 

With  this  extreme  caution,  carried  to  singu- 
larity, this  diplomatic  and  political  circumspec- 
tion observed  by  the  very  children,  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  free  people  lii 
national  circumstances  highly  prosperous;  nor 
yet  Miss  Martineau's  own  account  of  the  delight- 
ful frankness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  sponta- 
neousness  of  domestic  intercourse.  Ladies' 
letters  at  home,  we  apprehend,  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  America.  They  are  only  pood 
when,  having  something  to  write  about,  the  "  fa- 
miliar epistles*'  are  sent  off-hand  to  those  whom 
the  writers  have  long  known,  loved,  and  confided 
in.  A  stranger  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  a 
good  lady's  letter,  and  has  at  least  no  right  to 
expect  such  indulgence.  What  Miss  Martineau 
terms  sectional  prejudice,  is  another  blemish  on 
the  fair  face  of  American  society.  It  is  mar- 
vellous to  find  this  Cockney  feeling,  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  self-conceit,  so  powerful  in  i^ 
stirring  and  fresh  a  country,  abounding  in  rail- 
roads, and  in  all  manner  of  facilities  for  trarel- 
ling.  This  sort  of  prejudice,  which  exists  more 
or  less  in  every  country  and  neighbourhood,  has 
become  peculiarly  fierce,  from  the  exasperated 
feelings  generated  between  the  southern  anil 
northern  States,  by  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Tariff.  For  the 
rest  the  features  belong  to  human  nature  «t 
large.  The  men  of  Yorkshire  are  shrewd  and 
keen  up  to  roguery  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  those  of  Somersetshire  simple 
or  stupid.  The  inhabitants  of  every  market 
town  have  their  jokes  against  the  dweller* 
in  the  adjacent  villages.  Miss  Martineau  her- 
self quotes  Charles  Lamb's  opinion  of  the  dulness 
and  literal  understanding  or  matter-of-factness 
which  incapacitates  the  Scots  from  apprehending 
anything  like  play  of  fancy  or  illusion  in  talk. 
•So  far  Lamb  was  a  true  Cockney ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
been  discovered  in  Otaheite  and  the  Shetland 
Islands— it    flourishes   in   the    United   States. 

Miss  Martineau  says — 

I  have  acaroely  luiown  whether  to  laugh  or  to  anom 
when  I  have  heen  told  that  the  New  Eac^and  people  are 
all  pedlen  or  canting  prieata ;  that  the  pcoplt  of  tiie  i 
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an  all  hMtlimt;  and  UiiNe  of  the  wwt  all  Iwrbariam. 
Nftj,  I  waf  tren  told  in  New  York  that  the  Rhode  Iilaad 
people  were  all  heathens,  and  the  New  Jeriey  iblki  no 
better.  Some  Baltimore  ladies  told  me,  that  the  Phila- 
delphia ladies  say  that  no  Baltimore  lady  knows  how  to 
pat  on  a  bonnet :  but  that  the  Phlladelphians  hare  some* 
thiof  worse  the  matter  with  them  than  that ;  for  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers. 
•  .  •  •  •  •  • 

One  may  langh  at  the  contemptuous  amaxemsnt  of  the 
Boston  lady  at  my  declaration  that  I  liked  Cineinnati; 
that  wild  western  place,  where  she  beliered  people  did  not 
tit  down  to  dinner  like  Christians.  All  mistakes  of  this 
kiad,  it  is  clear,  might  be  rectified  by  a  little  trarelling. 
Bat  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  see  the  travelled  gentlemen, 
tiie  profsssiooal  men  of  such  a  place  as  Cincinnati,  setting 
op  their  sectional  prejudices  in  one  another*s  way. 

One  of  Mias  Martineau  s  iiaest  set  pieces  of 
description  ia  of  thU>  the  city  of  Mrs  Trollope, 
Though  not  exactly  in  place>  it  follows  the  above 
in  the  original  work>  so  we  may  as  well  borrow 
it  here— nor  need  we  affect  nicer  arrangement 
than  our  author. 

Cisdnnaiti  is  a  glorious  place.  Pew  things  can  be 
conoeiTcd  finer  than  the  situation  of  this  magnificent  city, 
ind  the  beauty  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  She  is 
enthroned  upon  a  high  platform — one  of  the  rich  bottoms 
occurring  on  the  Ohio,'' which  expand  the  traveller's 
ootioQB  of  what  fertility  is.  Behind  her  are  hills,  open- 
ing and  closing,  receding  and  advancing ;  here  glowing 
with  the  richest  green  pasturage,  and  there  crested  and 
ribbed  by  beeches  which  seem  transplanted  from  some 
giant  land.  Wherever  we  went  among  these  hills,  we 
found  them  rounding  away  from  us  in  some  new  form  of 
^uty ;  in  steep  gnissy  slopes,  with  a  running  stream  at 
the  bottom ;  in  shadowy  precipices,  bristling  with  trees ; 
in  quiet  recesses,  pierced  by  sunset  light,  shining  in  among 
th4>  beechen  stems,  which  spring,  unencumbered  by  under- 
growth, from  the  rich  elantic  turf.  These  hill-sides  re- 
miuded  me  of"  The  Castle  of  Indolence,**  of  "  The  quiet 
paths  of  Eden,**  of  «  The  shades  that  Una  trod,'* of  Wind- 
«>r  Forest— of  all  that  my  memory  carried  al>out  undu- 
Uting  wood-lands  ;  but  nothing  would  do  ;  no  descrip- 
tion that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  rich  enough  to  answer 
to  what  I  saw  on  the  Ohio — its  slopes,  and  clumps^  and 
gtorea  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  runs  the  rirer,  broad 
snd  foil,  busy  with  the  commerce  of  the  wide  West.  A 
doien  steam-boats  lie  abreast  at  the  wliarf,  and  many 
more  are  conatantly  passing;  some  stealing  along,  un- 
Iwtrd  so  far  off,  under  the  opposite  bank ;  others  puffing 
and  ploughing  along  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Pine, 
IcTel  turnpike-roads  branch  off  from  the  city  among  the 
hilif,  which  open  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air 
orer  the  entire  platform.  Cincinnati  is  the  most  healthy 
Urge  city  in  the  United  States.  The  streeto  are  wide; 
sad  the  terraces  afford  fine  situations  for  houses.  The 
lumiihing  of  the  dwellings  is  as  magnificent  as  the 
owners  may  choose  to  make  it ;  for  commerce  with  the 
whole  world  is  carried  on  from  their  port.  Their  vine- 
yards, their  conseryatories,  their  fruit  and  flower  gardens 
delight  the  eye  in  the  gorgeous  month  of  June.  They 
hare  a  natire  artist  of  great  genius,  who  has  adorned  the 
^Is  of  their  houses  with,  perhaps,  the  best  pictures  I 
■aw  in  the  country.  I  saw  their  streets  filled  with  their 
thoQiands  of  free-school  children.  **  These,**  said  a  lady 
to  me,  ^<  are  our  populace.**  1  thought  it  a  populace 
Worthy  of  such  a  city.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  its 
long  rsnges  of  furnaces,  of  its  shipping,  of  its  incredible 
conunerce  iu  pork,  of  its  wealth  and  prospects.  Suffice 
it  that  one  or  its  mo^t  respected  Inhabitants  tells,  that, 
when  he  landed  in  Ohio,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  con- 
tained fewer  than  a  hundred  whites ;  and  buffalo  lodged 
in  a  cane  brake  where  the  city  now  stands;  while  the 
Bute  at  present  conuins  upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabi- 
taats,  the  city  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand ;  and 
Cincinnati  has  four  daily,  and  fire  or  six  weekly  news- 
papers, besides  a  variety  of  other  periodicals. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,   and   the   mos 
<aTounble,_with  regard  to  the  peopling  of  Cincinoati,  is 


that  ita  popnlatlon  oontaini  contribntiotia  of  almost  every 
element  that  goes  to  constitute  society ;  and  each  in  iu 
utmost  vigour.  There  are  here  few  of  the  arbitrary  as- 
iociations  which  exist  among  the  members  of  other 
societies.  Young  men  come  with  their  vrives,  in  all  di- 
rections, from  afar  $  with  no  parents,  cousins,  sects,  or 
parties  about  them.  Here  is  an  assemblage  from  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven — a  contribution  from  the  re- 
sources of  almost  every  country ;  and  all  unburdened,  and 
ready  for  natural  association  and  vigorous  action*  Like 
takes  to  Uke,  and  friendships  are  fbrmed  fh>m  congeni- 
ality, and  not  ttom  accident  or  worldly  design. 

In  abort,  Miie  Martineau  seta  up  thia  new 
city  as  a  sort  of  vigorous  young  rival  to  the 
American  Athens,  the  classio  city  of  Boston,  out 
of  which  she  takes  the  conceit,  as  the  Yankees 
say,  **  handsomely."  She  declares  it  the  most 
self-sufiioient  and  vain-glorious  town  in  the 
whole  world — ^'  a  vain,  vulgar^  aristocratic  city" 
—so  described  by  what  it  calls  "  its  first  people." 
In  America  Miss  Martineau  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  aristocracy-^the  conventional  and  the 
naturaL  The  firsts  from  their  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  wealth,  she  imagines  to  have  given 
foreign  travellers  the  idea  of  American  vuL 
garity ;  and  she  continues — 

The  traveller  who  chooses  industriously  to  see  for  him. 
self,  not  with  European  or  aristocratic  merely,  but  with 
human  eyes,  will  find  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
not  only  in  ball-rooms  and  back.parlours,  but  also  in 
fishing-boats,  in  stores,  in  college  chambers,  and  behind 
the  plough.  Till  he  has  seen  all  this,  and  studied  the 
natural  manners  of  the  natural  aristocracy,  he  is  no  mora 
justified  in  applying  the  word  "  vulgar**  to  more  than  a 
class,  than  an  American  would  be  who  should  call  all 
the  English  vulgar,  when  he  had  seen  only  the  London 
alderman  cKiss. 
We  fear  even  Miss  Martineau  may  have  received 
unconsciously  a  taint  of  the  '^ sectional  prejudice" 
— that  of  Westminster,  if  not  of  May  Fair — when 
she  refers  to  the  "  alderman  class."  But  against 
the  Bostonians  also  a  prejudice  of  some  kind 
must  lurk.  Their  city  must  be  an  odious  one 
indeed,  if  it  deserve  the  half  of  her  reproach. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  righteous  to  be  found,  though 
they  have  no  influence  on  the  general  tone  of  the 

society. 

With  men  and  women  enough  on  the  spot  to  redeem 
society  from  false  morals  and  empty  religious  profession, 
Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  Cant.  Notwithstanding 
its  superior  intelligence,  its  large  provision  of  benevolent 
institutions,  and  its  liberal  hospitality,  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary and  most  pernicious  union,  in  more  than  a  few 
scattered  instances,  of  profligacy  and  the  worst  kind  of 
infidelity,  with  a  strict  religious  profession,  stad  an  out- 
ward demeanour  of  remarkable  propriety.  The  pro- 
fiigacy  and  infidelity  might,  I  fear,  he  found  in  all  other 
cities,  oil  both  sides  the  water ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
in  absolute  co-existence  with  ostensible  piety.  This  is 
not  the  connexion  in  which  to  speak  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  matter ;  but,  as  regards  the  cant,  I  believe 
that  it  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  spirit  of  caste  which 
flourishes  in  a  society  which  on  Sundays  and  holldaya 
professes  to  have  abjured  it. 

Duelling  is  cherished  in  idea,  though  the  prac- 
tice is  abandoned  in  Boston;  and  a  few  insinuate, 
while  one  gentleman  boldly  proclaims,  admiration 
of  a  monarchy.  The  feelings  of  caste  flourish  as 
vigorously  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union,  as 
if  the  monarchy  had  been  long  established*  In- 
deed, it  is  to  he  feared  that  the  spirit  of  caste, 
like  the  Cockney  feeling  or  seotional  prejudice, 
belongs  more  to  our  present  Imperfect  nature, 
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than  to  any  parttcalar  form  of  political  institu- 
tions. The  purest  democracy  will  not  remove 
it.  Miss  Martineau  8  fair  exclusive  friends  in 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia — which  is,  we  pre- 
sume, a  tip-top  quarter — ^knew  nothing,  nor 
might,  should,  would,  or  could  know  anything 
of  her  hospitable  and  equally  beautiful  friends 
in  Chestnut  Street.  The  main  reason  of  this 
pre -determined  ignorance,  was,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  low  "  set"  had  made  their  fortunes,  while 
the  grandfathers  of  the  other  had  enjoyed  that . 
advantage.  Thus,  we  infer  that  Arch  Street 
is,  by  a  whole  generation,  more  patrician  than 
the  other  locality.  Caste  exists  in  full  annoy- 
ance at  Boston,  though  veiled;  and  the  child- 
ren betray,  as  in  other  cases,  what  is  passing  in 
the  minds  of  the  elders. 

Gentlemen  (sayi  Miss  Martineao)  may  dispiise  their 
aristocratic  aspirations  under  sighs  for  the  depressed  state 
of  literature  and  science;  supposing  that  wealth  and 
leisure  are  the  constituents  of  literature,  and  station  the 
lirozimate  ca&se  of  science ;  and  committing  the  slight 
mistake  of  assuming  that  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
England,  her  philosophers  and  poets,  have  heen  identical 
with,  or  originated  by,  her  conventional  aristocracy. 
The  ladies  may  conceal  their  selfish  pride  of  caste,  even 
from  themseWes,  under  pretensions  to  superior  delicacy 
and  refinement.  But  the  children  use  no  such  disguises. 
Out  they  come  with  what  they  learn  at  home.  A  school- 
girl told  me  what  a  delightful  ^  set*'  she  belonged  to  at 
her  school :  how  comfortable  they  all  were  once,  without 
any  sets,  till  several  grocers*  daughtera  began  to  come  in 
as  their  fathers  grew  rich  ;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  higher  girls  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  sets.  She  told  me  how  the  daughter 
of  a  lottery-office  keeper  came  to  the  school,  and  no  set 
would  receive  her ;  how  unkindly  she  was  treated,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  for  any  indifidual  to  help  her,  be- 
cause she  had  not  spirit  or  temper  enoogh  to  help  herself. 
My  informant  went  on  to  mention  how  anxious  she  and 
her  set,  of  about  sixty  young  people,  were  to  visit  exclu- 
sively among  themselves,  how  <<  delightful'*  it  would  be 
to  have  no  grocers*  daughten  among  them;  but  that  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible.  Here  is  an  education  to  be 
going  on  in  the  middle  of  a  republic ! 

The  ezclusives  are,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
continually  baffled  in  their  object ;  nor  can  they 
do  much  mischief  in  the  Republic,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  consolidate  their  fluctuating  empire. 
The  conventional  aristocracy 

Cannot  choose  its  own  members,  restrict  its  own  num- 
bers, or  keep  its  gentility  from  contamination;  for  it 
must  be  perpetuated,  not  by  hereditary  transmission, 
but  by  accessions  from  below.  Grocen  grow  rich,  and 
mechanics  become  govemon  of  States ;  and  happily  there 
is  no  law,  nor  reason,  nor  desire  that  it  shonld  be  other- 
wise. This  little  cloud  will  always  overhang  the  republic, 
like  the  perpetual  vapour  which  hovera  above  Niagara, 
thrown  up  by  the  force  and  regularity  of  the  movement 
below.  Some  obsenren  may  be  sorry  that  the  heaven 
is  never  to  be  quite  clear ;  but  none  will  dread  the  little 
cloud. 

There  is  another  consolation.  None  of  the 
American  citizens,  under  their  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, are  very  likely  to  become  enormously 
rich.  Mr  Grund  states  that  not  a  fourth  of  the 
citizens  derive  fortunes  by  inheritance  ;  and 
Miss  Martineau  repeatedly  affirms  that  there  are 
not  600  persons  worth  100,000  dollars  in  all  New 
England. 

i2«urope,  but  especially  Great  Britain,  is  the 
heed-qnsrters  of  the  uneaty  ckuset;  but  America 
is  not  all  parfKliQed.    It  ^bounds  in  individuals 


and  in  whole  classes  of  the  ditsalUfied,  The 
professional  men  are  dissatisfied.  Some  have 
too  little  employment;  and  others,  too  much 
employed,  have  not  enough  of  leisure. 

The  best  of  them  complain  that  professioos  rank  lover 
than  in  Rarope ;  and  the  reasons  they  assign  for  thii 
are,  that  less  education  is  required ;  and  that  every  rnna 
who  desires  to  get  on  must  malie  himself  a  party  man, 
in  theology,  science,  or  law.  Professional  serviee  is  not 
well  paid  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  otlier 
countries,  and  with  other  occupations  on  the  spot  Very 
severe  toil  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, except  to  those  who  have  climbed  the  heightt 
of  their  profession ;  and  to  them  it  has  been  necessary. 

The  system  is  "  mercenary  and  competitive" 
•—just  as  at  home. 

The  Republican  merchants  are  as  much  dis- 
satisfied as  the  lawyers  and  ph]r8icians ;.  but  with 
less  real  cause.    Why  are  they  so  ? 

If  money,  if  success,  apart  fk'om  the  object,  could  pjt 
happiness,  who  would  be  so  happy  as  the  merchantiof 
America  ?   In  comparison  with  merchants  generally,  they 
are  happy :  but  in  comparison  with  what  men  are  mxii 
to  be,  they  are  shacl^led,  care-worn,  aud  weary  as  tiie 
slave.     I  obtained  many  a  glimpse  into  the  condition  of 
mind  of  this  class ;  and,  far  superior  as  it  is  to  what  the 
state  of  large  classes  is  in  the  Old  World,  it  is  yet  full  of 
toil  and  trouble.     In  New  York,  some  friends,  wishing 
to  impress  me  with  a  conviction  of  the  enviable  lives  of 
American  ladies,  told  me  how  the  rich  merchants  take 
handsome  houses  in  the  upper  part  of   the  city,  aod 
furnish  them  splendidly  for  their  wives :   how  these  gen* 
tlemen  rise  early,  snatch  their  breakfasts,  hurry  off  tiro 
or  three  miles  to  their  counting-houses,  bustle  about  id 
the  heat  and  dust,  noise  and  traffic,  of  Pearl  Street  all 
the  long  summer's  day,  and  come  home  in  the  eveoin;, 
almost  too  wearied  to  eat  or  speak ;  while  their  wire^ 
for  whose  sake  they  have  thus  been  toiling  after  riches, 
have  had  the  whole  day  to  water  their  flowers,  read  the 
last  English  novel,  visit  their  acquaintance,  and  amnse 
themselves  at  the  milliner's;  paying,  perhaps,  lOOdollan 
for  the  newest  Paris  bonnet.     The  representation  had  a 
differemt  effect  from  what  was  expected.     It  appeared  to 
me  that  if  the  ladies  prefer  their  hushanda*  society  to  tliat 
of  morning  visiters  and  milliners,  they  are  quite  as  niich 
to  be  pitied  as  their  husbands,  that  such  a  way  of  con> 
suming  life  is  considered  necessary  or  honourable.    If 
they  would  prefer  to  wear  bonnets  costing  a  dollar  a-piece, 
and  having  some  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  their  fate  » 
mournful;  if  they  prefer  hundred  dollar  bonnets  to  tiip 
enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  their  lot  is  the  most  moornfiil 
of  all.     In  either  case,  they  and  their  husbands  cannot 
but  be  restless  and  dissatisfied. 

I  was  at  a  ball  in  New  York,  the  splendour  of  wbidi 
equalled  that  of  any  entertainment  I  ever  witnessed.  A 
f^iw  days  after,  the  lady  who  gave  the  ball  asked  m^ 
whether  I  did  not  disapprove  of  the  show  and  Inzunr  of 
their  society.  I  replied,  that  of  whatever  was  done  for 
mere  show,  I  did  disapprove ;  but  that  I  liked  laxar^t 
and  approved  of  it,  as  long  as  the  pleasures  of  some  did 
not  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others. 

'*  Bnt,"  said  she,  **  our  husbands  have  to  pay  for  it  all. 
They  work  very  hard." 

<<  I  suppose  it  is  their  own  choice  to  do  ao.  I  dionid 
make  a  different  choice,  perhaps ;  but,  if  they  pr^er  hard 
work  and  plenty  of  money  to  indulge  their  families  with, 
to  moderate  work  and  less  money,  I  do  not  aee  how  ym 
can  expect  me  to  blame  them.** 

*<  Oh,  but  we  nil  live  beyond  our  incomes.** 

'*  In  that  case,  your  pleasures  encroach  on  the  righti 
of  others,  and  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

Miss  Martineau  might  have  added  that  these 
pleasures  encroached  still  farther :  upon  their 
own  peace  of  mind,  health,  conscience,  and  that 
blessing  which  can  only  be  perfected  in  heaven 
— leisure  to  pursue  the  highest  happiness,  and  to 
enjoy  it,    We  <Jo  not  know  if  Miw  Martineau, 
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once  imaginecl  an  ultra'-cconomist,  now  fully  re- 
cogninet  the  benevolent  theories  of  Godwin  or 
Otren ;  bat  there  are  evidences  of  a  hankering 
after  some  of  the  anticipated  results  of  what  they 
consider  a  rationally-constituted  society.  This 
comes  out  strongly  in  her  lament  over  the  dis- 
satisfied classes  of  America. 

Besides  the  professional  men  and  the  mer- 
chants, she  queries  if  the  mechanic  and  farming 
classes  are  satisfied : — 

No:  not  eren  they,  outwardlv  blessed  as  they  are 
beyond  any  class  that  society  has  erer  contained.  They, 
too,  are  aware  that  life  must  be  meant  to  be  passed  far 
othenrise  than  in  providing  the  outward  means  of  lir- 
inf.  They  must  be  aware  that  thou|;h,  by  great  in- 
dtistiy,  they  can  obtain  some  portion  of  time  fbr  occupa- 
Uoni  which  are  not  money-getting,  there  must  be  some- 
thin;  wrong  in  the  system  which  compels  men  to  devote 
alooft  the  whole  of  their  waking  hours  to  procure  that 
which,  under  a  different  combination  of  labour,  might 
be  obuined  at  a  saving  of  three-fimrths  of  the  time. 
Whether  their  thoughts  have  been  expressly  turned  to 
this  lobject  or  not,  almost  all  the  members  of  society  are 
conicions  that  care  for  their  external  wants  is  so  cngross- 
iog  ai  u>  absorb  almost  all  other  cares ;  and  that  they 
would  most  thankfully  agree  to  work  in  their  vocation 
for  the  community  for  a  short  portion  of  every  day,  on 
condition  of  being  spared  all  future  anxiety  about  their 
pbjiical  necessities.  They  who  best  know  the  blessings 
inwparable  from  toil^who  are  aware  that  the   inner 

life  is  nourished  by  the  activity  of  the  outer yet  perceive 

of  what  infinite  consequence  it  is  to  their  progress]that 
thii  activity  should  be  varied  in  its  objects,  and  separated 
as  far  as  possible  from  association  with  physical  neces- 
sities and  selfish  possession.  The  poor  man  is  rightly 
instnicted,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  he  is  told 
that  It  is  hb  first  duty  to  provide  for  his  own  wants. 
The  lesson  is  at  present  true,  because  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  encratchment  on  the  rights  of  others  {  but  it  is  a 
▼ery  low  lesson  in  comparison  with  that  which  will  be 
taught  in  the  days  when  mutual  (?)  and  self-perfection  will 
be  the  prefalent  idea  which  the  civilization  of  the  time 
will  express.  No  thinking  man  or  woman,  who  reflects 
en  the  amount  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  which  would 
be  set  free  by  the  pressure  of  competition  and  money- 
getting  being  removed^-time,  thought,  and  energy  now 
spent  in  wearing  out  the  body,  and  in  partially  stimulat- 
ing and  partially  wasting  the  mind — can  be  satisfied  under 
the  present  system. 

Miss  Martineau  proceeds  to  argue,  not  only  of 
the  necessity,  but  of  the  inevitable  and  rapid 
regeneration  of  American  society — of  that  great 
moral  revolution  which  philanthropists  love  to 
contemplate.  Nor  does  she  despair  of  England, 
though  its  millennial  period  must  be  far  more  dis- 
tant. This  is  doubtful.  We  confess  ourselves 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know  her  precise  opinions,  or 
whether  they  go  the  full  length  of  a  community 
of  property.  So  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  Having  cited  Godwin's  advocacy  of 
leisure,  as  the  birthright  of  every  human  being, 
she 


Leisure  some  degree  of  it,  is  necessary  to  the  health  of 
every  man's  spirit.  Not  only  intellectual  production, 
but  peace  of  mind,  cannot  flourish  without  it.  It  may  be 
bad  under  the  present  system,  but  it  is  not.  With  com- 
munity of  property,  it  would  be  secured  to  every  one. 
fbs  requisite  amount  of  work  would  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  of  disposable  time.  It  would  then  be 
^irly  seen  how  much  literature  may  owe  to  leisure. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  property  in 
England,  she  adds— 

Though  clear-sighted  persons  perceive  that  property  is 
he  great  liarbonrage  of  crime  and  miKrv;  the  adyeriary 


of  knowledge,  the  corrupter  of  peace,  the  ektinguisher  of 
faith  and  charity  ;  though  they  perceive  that  institutions 
for  the  regulation  of  outward  affairs  all  follow  the  same 
course,  being  first  necessary,  then  useful,  then  useless, 
pernicious,  and  finally  intolerable — that  property  is  thus 
following  the  same  course  as  slavery,  which  was  once 
necessary,  and  is  now  intolerable — as  monarchy,  which 
WAS  once  necessary,  and  is  now  useless,  if  not  pernicious : 
though  all  this  is  clearly  perceived  by  many  far-seeing 
persons  in  England,  they  can  do  nothing  but  wait  till  the 
rest  of  society  sees  it  too.  They  must  be  and  are  well 
content  to  wait ;  since  no  changes  are  desirable  but  those 
which  proceed  from  the  ripened  mind  and  enlightened 
will  of  society.  Thus  it  is  in  England.  In  America  the 
process  will  be  more  rapid.  The  democratic  principles 
of  their  social  arrangements,  operating  already  to  such 
an  equalization  of  property  as  has  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed, are  favourable  to  changes  which  are  indeed  neces- 
sary to  the  full  carrying  out  of  the  principles  adopted. 
When  the  people  become  tired  of  their  univmd  servitude 
to  worldly  anxiety — when  they  have  fully  meditated  and 
discussed  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  social 
offences  arise  directly  out  of  property ;  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  human  faults  bear  a  relation  to  selfish  pos- 
session ;  that  the  most  formidable  classes  of  diseases  are 
caused  by  over  or  under  toil,  and  by  anxiety  of  mind ; 
they  will  be  ready  for  the  inquiry  whether  this  tremen- 
dous incubus  be  indeed  irremovable ;  and  whether  any 
difllculties  attending  its  removal  can  be  comparable  to 
the  evils  it  inflicts.  In  England,  the  people  have  not 
only  to  rectify  the  false  principles  of  barbarous  policy, 
but  to  surmount  the  accumulation  of  abuses  which  they 
have  given  out :  a  work,  perhaps,  of  ages.  In  America, 
the  people  have  not  much  more  to  do  (the  will  being 
once  ripe)  than  to  retrace  the  false  steps  which  their  imi- 
tation of  the  old  world  has  led  them  to  take.  Their 
accumulation  of  abuses  is  too  small  to  be  a  serious  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  united  will  of  a  nation. 

It  is  objected  that  the  majority  of  society  in  America 
would  have  a  horror  of  any  great  change  like  that  con- 
templated; and  that,  though  in  bonihige  to  worldly 
anxiety,  they  are  unconscious  of  their  servitude,  or  recon- 
ciled to  it  WeU,  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  they  have 
no  change  to  dread ;  for  all  such  alteration  must  proceed 
fh>m  their  own  wilL  There  is  no  power  upon  earth  from 
which  they  have  any  compulsion  to  fear«  Yet  it  may  be 
allowed  to  their  friends  to  speculate  upon  the  better  con- 
dition which  is  believed  to  await  them.  When  we  look 
at  a  caterpillar,  we  like  to  anticipate  the  bright  day  when 
it  will  be  a  butterfly.  If  we  could  talk  about  it  with 
the  caterpillar,  it  would  probably  be  terrified  at  the  idea, 
and  plead  the  exceeding  danger  of  being  high  up  in  the 
air.  We  do  not  desire  or  endeavour  to  force  or  hasten 
the  process :  yet  the  caterpillar  becomes  a  butterfiy, 
without  any  final  objection  on  its  own  part. 

If  we  understand  Miss  Martineau  aright— « 
ftnd  her  meaning  is  not  intended  to  be  hidden^- 
we  fear  the  bright,  auspicious  period  which  she 
contemplates,  is  not  so  much  nearer  in  America 
than  in  England,  as  to  render  us  envious. 
Among  those  blemishes  of  American  society 
which  speak  forcibly  of  the  backwardness  and 
error  of  its  internal  structure,  there  is  one  in- 
sisted upon  by  Mr  Grund  which  Miss  Martineau 
has  not  noticed,  though  she  has  characterised 
the  system  of  education  as  faulty  and  inadequate* 
The  best-instructed  community  in  the  world,  is 
not  alone  the  most  niggardly  to  its  teachers,  but 
the  most  contemptuous  of  them.  Mr  Grund 
states,  that  New  England  furnishes  most  of  the 
American  schoolmasters.  Sixty  thousand  teachers 
— New  Englanders — are  annually  employed  in 
the  different  States.  This  drain,  emigration  to 
the  west,  and  the  sea,  leave  that  great  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes  to  which  Miss  Mar. 
tineau  fdludes  m  the  cauee  of  por^ity  umong 
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women,  the  numbers  of  unprovided  tingle 
women,  and  unequal  marriages  in  point  of  age. 
Mercenary  marriages,  another  growing  vice  of  the 
Republic,  which  she  warmly  deprecates,  are  still 
confined  to  the  leading  cities,  and  to  the  *'  first 
people,"  as  '<  the  higher  orders"  are  termed  by 
themselves.  To  return  to  teachers.  Mr  Grund 
says — "  Much  as  the  Americans  appreciate  the 
services  of  a  teacher,  they  neither  reward  nor 
esteem  him  according  to  his  merits,  and  are 
hardly  ever  willing  to  assooiate  with  him  on 
terms  of  fair  reciprocity  and  friendship."  The 
schoolmaster  may  be  admitted  to  a  family  din- 
ner, as  a  sort  of  bribe  for  indulgence  or  reward 
for  attention  to  his  pupils ;  but "  the  fashionable 
gentlemen  of  the  large  cities  would  not  intro- 
duce him  to  a  party,  nor  be  seen  with  him  on 
'Change."  Nor  is  this  tho  worst.  School  fees 
and  the  salaries  of  teachers,  are  wretchedly  low. 
Grund  continues — '*  The  salaries  of  teaohers  of 
the  public  schools,  in  most  of  the  States,  are 
mere  pittances,  when  compared  with  the  remune- 
ration of  professional  men,  or  clerks  in  the 
counting  rooms  of  respectable  merchants." 
The  average  pay  of  schoolmasters  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  an  ofiSoial  report,  dated  January 
1 835,  is  about  9s.  a-week,  in  a  country  where  the 
common  unskilled  labourer  may  earn  from  50 
cents,  to  4s.  6d.  a*day.  The  wages  of  even 
female  servants  in  the  cities,  is  higher  than  this 
miserable  remuneration  to  those  who  train  young 
American  citizens.  The  clergy  are  often  ill- 
paid,  and,  what  is  more  humiliating,  their  sti- 
pends are  eked  out  by  vails,  under  the  name 
of  presents. 

Although  Miss  Martineau  be  a  philosopher, 
whose  opinions  are  not  modified  by  many  of  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  female  life,  one  still 
feels  peculiarly  curious  to  learn  an  intelligent 
woman's  opinion  of  the  boasted  condition  of 
women  in  the  New  World.  On  this  important 
subject,  although  her  powers  of  observation  had 
not  been  very  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
British  travellers,  her  opportunities  must  have 
been  larger,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  sex. 
She  was,  as  she  says^  admitted  into  the  boudoir, 
the  chamber,  and  the  kitchen,  where  no  gentle- 
man could  have  found  a  way.  She  has  made  a 
sharp  but  not  unhandsome  use  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  great  beauty  of  the  American 
women  is  acknowledged  by  all  travellers.  Miss 
Martineau  says  they  have  beauty,  and  wit  also. 
Mr  Grund  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  their 
fugacious  charms.  '^  An  American  lady,  in  her 
teens,"  he  declares,  '^  is  perhaps  the  most  sylph- 
like creature  on  earth.  Her  limbs  are  exquisitely 
wrought ;  her  motions  light  and  graced ;  and 
her  whole  carriage  at  once  easy  and  dignified." 
But,  alas  1  it  is  added — "  Those  beauties,  it  is 
painful  to  say,  are  doomed  to  early  decay.  At 
twenty-four,  a  certain  want  of  fulness  in  her 
proportions  is  already  perceptible ;  and  once 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  the  whole  fabrio  goes 
seemingly  into  decay."  He  imputes  this  prema- 
ture decay  to  the  assiduity  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can ladies  discharge  their  maternal  and  domestic 


duties;  while  Miss  Martineau  ascribee  nuteh  of 
it  to  improper  modes  of  living,  too  much  hot 
bread  and  meat,  too  many  pickles  and  preserves, 
and  too  little  air  and  exercise.  Mr  Grand  eulo- 
gises the  system  of  female  education  in  America ; 
Miss  Martineau  sees  many  faults.  He  considen 
the  distinction  between  female  education  in 
America  and  England  very  slight,  and  he  is  pro- 
bably right ;  but  this  does  not  recommend  it  to 
his  contemporary  traveller.    He  remarke-^ 

The  principles  of  reFoalod  religion  and  a  lound  monl 
pbiloiophy  constitute,  in  America  as  in  England,  the 
foundation  of  all  female  instroction ;  and  it  is  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ftsbionable  circles)  a  rare  case,  in  either 
country,  to  see  the  mere  ogrimaUs  dg  $oeiiU  preferred  to 
the  more  mbstanttal  acquirements  which  qnali^  ladia 
for  their  future  stations  as  wiyes  and  mothers.  Fniulc 
dignity  is  ever  more  the  result  of  character  and  princi- 
ple than  of  mere  outward  grace  and  refinement;  end  I 
cannot,  in  this  respect,  imagine  the  women  of  any  country 
equal  to  the  Engliih  or  American.  In  the  United  Sutct, 
where  there  are  no  classes  of  sodety  debased  in  the  citi« 
mation  of  the  people,  and  consequently  none  degraded  in 
their  own,  this  distinction  extends  e^en  to  persons  in  the 
humblest  wallcs  of  life^  and  is  there  productive  of  • 
species  of  pride  which  Europeans  have  often  mistaken 
for  presumption  |  but  which,  in  fact,  arises  from  a  cnv 
sciousness  of  moral  worth  and  unexceptionable  bdiarionr, 
which  can  lay  just  claims  to  our  consideration  whererer 
we  find  it  I  haye  seen  nothing  among  the  lower  clanei 
of  Europe  at  all  to  be  compart  to  it ;  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly given  me  the  highest  opinion  of  the  general  mo- 
rality of  female  Republicans.        •        .        .         . 

Music  and  drawing  are^  in  America,  less  cultiysted 
than  they  are  in  France  or  Germany ;  but  there  is  quite 
as  much  parlour-amusement  as  in  England,  and  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  the  graceful  accomplishment  of  dancing. 

The  society  of  Boston,  especially,  is  distinguished  ier 
its  unusual  number  of  defer  women,  and  a  oeitsin 
literary  taste  is  perhaps  on  this  account  diffused  em 
amongst  the  merchants.  The  influence  of  this  intellec- 
tual refinement  is  strikingly  visible  in  the  manners  of 
the  Bostonian%  and  has  created  an  honourable  distinetioa 
in  &vonr  of  their  dty»  whidi,  by  the  oommon  consent  of 
Americans,  is  called  the  Athens  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Miss  Martineau  never  saw  hut  one  good  draw- 
ing in  America;  and  only  twice  heard  good 
music.  Both  agree  in  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  drama  and  all  puhlic  amusements  are 
held ;  hut,  although  the  Americans  have  not  pa- 
tronised the  Italian  Opera,  Mr  Grund  will  not 
allow  that  they  have  no  sensibility  for  music. 
They  support  operas  performed  in  the  language 
they  understand;  and  it  is  saying  much,  yea 
going  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the 
growth  of  a  national  taste  for  music  is  involved, 
to  aver  that  their  strongest  predilection  is  for 
sacred  music.  There  are  societies,  he  states,  for 
the  cultivation  and  ei\joyment  of  music,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  also  in  Philadelphia,  extremely  well 
organized,  and  directed  by  able  and  scientific 
leaders.  A  better  feature  is  ''the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,"  consisting  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  who  cultivate  music  for  no  other  end 
than  because  they  are  really  fond  of  it.  The 
ladies  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Grand,  the  most  accomplished  musi- 
cians of  the  union ;  for  they  not  only  cultivate  it 
assiduously,  but  ei^oy  the  advantage  of  the  best 
German  instructors.    He  condudea^* 

On  the  iHiol^  I  shtnld  judge  the  musical  takats  of 
Americans  superior  to  thoie  of  the  En|^»  t^pcdally 
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in  Un  middle  tod  wmtlMva  Slates,  where  they  have  been 
comuotlj  improTinf  by  emignuiti  from  the  continent 
of  Enrope.  The  Engliih  will  hear  the  beet  moiic  as 
loDf  u  they  ere  willing  to  pt^for  it ;  but  the  Ameri. 
CBDfl  will  leon  be  able  to  make  it  themeeloee.  The  Eng. 
iiih  will  always  re<BAiQ  great  consamers  of  musical 
talent;  bnt  tlie  Americans  will  produce  it* 

But  we  have  diverged  from  Miaa  Martineau's 
strictures  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  women 
of  America.  She  has  some  '*  stout  notions"  upon 
the  thraldom,  political  and  moral,  in  whlcli  even 
Republicans  hold  the  sex.  She  sets  out  by  re- 
marlcing— 

The  Americans  hsve,  in  the  treatment  of   women, 
fftUen  below,  not  only  their  own  democratic  principles, 
bot  the  practice  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  World.    The 
onconiciouflben  of  both  parties  as  to  the  injuries  suftred 
bj  women  at  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the  power  is 
« infficient  proof  of  the  low  degree  of  civilisation  in  this 
important  particular  at  which  they  rest.    While  wo- 
man's intellect  is  confined,  her  morals  crushed,  her  health 
rained,  her  wealLnesses  encouraged,  and  her   strength 
pnnished,  she  is  told  that  her  lot  is  cast  in  the  paradise  of 
women ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there 
ii  w  much  boasting  of  the  **  chivalrous**  treatment  she 
mjoyi.    That  is  to  say—^e  has  the  best  places  in  stage^ 
coachei :  when  there  are  not  chairs  enough  for  everybody, 
the  gentlemen  stand  :  she  hears  oratorical  flourishes  on 
public  occasions  about  wiyea  and  home,  and  apostrophes 
to  women :  her  husband's  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  Idea 
ofherworlcing,  and  he  toils  to  indulge  her  with  money  i 
sbe  has  liberty  to  get  her  brain  turned  by  religious  ex. 
dtenaents,  that  her  attention    may  be  diverted  from 
morals,  politics^  and  philosophy;  and,  especially,  her 
morals  are  guarded  by  the  strictest  olMervance  of  pro- 
priety in  her  presence.     In  short,  indulgence  is  given  her 
•I  a  substitute  for  justice.     Her  case  diflbrs  from  that  of 
theilan^  as  to  the  principle,  just  so  for  as  this ;  that  the 
isdolgenoe  is  large  and  universal,  instead  of  petty  and 
capriciona    In  both  cases,  justice  is  denied  on  no  better 
plea  than  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
She  continues— 

The  intellect  of  woman  is  confined.  I  met  with  im- 
nediate  proof  of  this.  Within  ten  days  of  my  landing,  I 
coooontoed  three  outrageous  pedants^  among  the  ladies  \ 
and  in  my  progress  through  the  country,  I  met  with  a 
greater  rariety  and  extent  of  female  pedantry  than  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  in  Europe  would  afford.  I  could 
fill  the  remainder  of  my  volume  with  sketches ;  but  I 
'■rbesr,  through  respect  even  for  this  very  pedantry. 

The  evils  of  which  Miss  Martineau  com- 
plains, are  not  peculiar  to  America,  though  they 
appear  quite  as  active  there  as  in  our  own  de- 
generate soil.  In  eloquently  elucidating  her 
favourite  text,  that  the  morals  of  women  are 
crushed,  she  concludes — 

How  feaifolly  the  morals  of  women  are  crushed,  ap- 
pears fiom  the  prevalent  persuasion  that  there  are  rirtues 
^hieh  are  peculiarly  masculine,  and  others  which  are 
Peculiarly  fomlnine.  It  is  amazing  that  a  society  which 
naket  a  most  emphatic  profeseion  of  its  Christianity, 
'hould  almost  universally  entertain  such  a  fallacy  i  and 
oot  see  that,  in  the  case  they  suppose,  instead  of  the 
character  of  Christ  being  the  meeting  point  of  all  virtues, 
Uicn  would  have  been  a  separate  gospel  for  women,  and 
a  second  company  of  agents  for  its  diffusion. 

However  important  is  the  consideration  of 
things  as  they  might  be,  it  will,  in  our  narrow 
limits,  be  more  amusing  to  contemplate  them  as 
they  are.  That  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  we 
are  well  aware ;  but  we  participate  in  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  ahock,  in  first  discovering  the  state  of 
inumers  to  which  she  alludes. 

It  is  assumed  in  America,  particularly  in  New  Eng^ 
land,  that  the  morals  of  society  thera  are  peculiarly  pure. 
1  aa  griered  to  doubt  the  foct ;  but  I  do  doubt  it.    No-  I 


thing  like  a  comparison  between  one  country  and  another 
in  different  circumstances  can  be  instituted ;  nor  would 
any  one  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a  comparison.  The 
bottomless  vice,  the  all-pervading  corruption  of  European 
society,  cannot,  by  possibility,  be  yet  paralleled  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  any  outward  prosperity, 
any  arrangement  of  circumstances,  can  keep  a  society 
pure  while  there  is  corruption  in  its  social  methods,  and 
among  its  principles  of  individual  action.  Even  in  Ame- 
rica, where  every  young  man  may,  if  he  chooses,  marry 
at  twenty-one,  and  appropriate  all  the  best  comforts  of 
domestic  life — even  here  there  is  vice.  Men  do  not  choose 
to  marry  early,  because  they  have  learned  to  think  other 
things  of  more  importance  than  the  best  comforts  of  do- 
mestic lifOi  A  gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  who  knows 
life  and  the  value  of  most  things  in  it,  spoke  to  me  with 
deep  concern  of  the  alteration  in  manners  which  is  going 
on  :  of  the  increase  of  bachelors,  and  of  mercenary  mar- 
riages, and  of  the  ftarfbl  conssqnenees.        ... 

I  was  struck  with  the  great  number  of  New  England 
women  whom  I  saw  married  to  men  old  enough  to  be 
their  fathers. 

I  rather  think  that  married  life  is  immeasurably  purer 
in  America  than  in  England ;  but  that  there  is  not  other- 
wise much  superiority  to  boast  of.  I  can  only  say,  that 
I  unavoidably  knew  of  more  cases  of  lapse  in  highly  re- 
spectable fomilies  in  one  State  than  erer  came  to  my 
knowledge  at  home ;  and  that  they  wera  got  over  with  a 
disgrace  far  more  temporary  and  superficial  than  they 
could  have  been  visited  with  in  England.  I  am  awara 
that  in  Europe  the  victims  an  chosen,  with  deliberate 
sslfishness,  from  rlssiee  which  cannot  make  known  their 
perils  and  their  injuries ;  while  in  America,  happily,  no 
such  class  exists.  I  am  aware  that  this  destroys  all  pos* 
sibility  of  a  comparison  (  but  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
morals  of  Aoserican  society  ara  less  pun  than  they  assume 
to  be. 

Miss  Martineau  justly  denounces  the  unnatu- 
ral system  of  married  couples  and  whole  families 
living  in  large  boarding-houses ;  which  practice 
has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ser- 
vants, and  the  impossibility  of  married  women, 
of  a  certain  condition,  helping  themselves.  Be- 
fore adopting,  wholesale,  this  idle  and  perilous 
manner  of  living,  we  would  take  at  once  to  Mr 
Owen's  parallelograms,  as  something  immeasur- 
ably better.  With  the  system  of  Paris  there  is  no 
comparison.  If  people  dine  at  a  restaurant,  they 
have  yet  a  home,  with  all  its  sanctities  and  secu- 
rity. Young  married  people,  before  they  set  up 
house,  are  the  leading  inmates  of  the  boarding- 
houses,  in  which  Miss  Martineau  concludes  that 
no  sensible  husband  would  risk  his  wife,  or,  in 
other  words,  his  domestic  peace. 

I  saw  enough  when  I  saw  the  elegantly-dressed  ladies 
repair  to  the  windows  of  the  common  drawing-room,  on 
their  husbands*  departure  to  the  counting-house^  siter 
breakfost.  There  the  ladies  sit  for  hours,  doing  nothing 
but  gossiping  with  one  another,  with  any  gentlemen  of 
the  house  who  may  happen  to  have  no  business,  and  with 
visiters.  It  is  true  that  the  sober-minded  among  the 
ladies  can  and  do  withdraw  to  their  own  apartments  for 
the  morning ;  but  they  complain  that  they  cannot  settle 
to  regular  employments  as  they  could  in  a  house  of  their 
own.  Either  they  are  not  going  to  sUy  long,  or  they 
hare  not  room  for  their  books,  or  they  ara  broken  in 
upon  by  their  acquaintances  in  the  house.  The  oomoM» 
testimony  is,  that  little  can  be  done  in  boarding-houses : 
and,  if  the  mora  sober-minded  find  it  so,  the  fate  of  the 
thoughtless,  who  have  no  raal  businees  to  do,  may  be 
anticipated.  They  find  a  dear  friend  or  two  among  the 
boaiden,  to  whom  they  confide  their  husbands*  secrets. 
A  wonurn  who  would  do  this  once  would  do  it  twiee,  or 
as  often  as  she  changes  her  boarding-house,  and  finds  a 
new  dear  friend  in  each.  I  have  been  assured  that  tbera 
is  no  end  to  the  difliculties  in  which  gentlemen  have  been 
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inrolfcd.  bolk  As  to  thoir  commercial  and  domettic  af. 
fain,  hf  tlie  indiscretion  of  their  thonghtless  yonng 
iHyesy  amidst  the  idleness  and  levities  of  Iniarding-house 
life.  As  for  the  gentlemen,  ihey  are  mach  to  1>e  pitied. 
Public  mealSi  a  noisy  house,  confinement  to  one  or  two 
private  rooms,  with  the  absence  of  all  gratifications  of 
their  own  peculiar  convenience  and  taste,  are  hot  a  poor 
solace  to  the  man  of  business,  after  the  toils  and  cares  of 
the  day. 

Our  author  believes  the  American  women 
spoiled  and  petted^  to  their  own  injury  and  the 
general  annoyance,  by  the  degree  of  chivalrous 
attention  which  they  receive— though  the  man- 
ners of  America  might  still  afford  a  good  lesson 
and  example  to  some  Europeans  who  have  a  high 
opinion  of  their  superior  civilization.  The  stout 
English  gentleman  lolling  within  the  carriage, 
and  the  delicate  lady's-maid  exposed  on  the 
outside^  is  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  Continent ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  Miss  Martineau  considers 
that  American  chivalry  is  carried  to  a  prepos- 
terous length  :— 

•  I  do  not  think  it  rational  or  fair  that  five  gentlemen 
should  ride  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  (where  there  is  no  ac- 
commodation for  holding  on,  and  no  resting  place  for  the 
feet,)  for  some  hours  of  a  July  day  in  Vi^inia,  that  a 
yonng  lady,  who  was  slightly  delicate,  might  have  room 
to  lay  up  her  feet,  and  change  her  posture  as  she  pleased. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  travel 
on  common  terms  in  the  stage,  her  family  should  have 
travelled  in  an  extra,  or  sUid  behind,  or  done  anything 
rather  than  allow  five  persons  to  risk  their  health  and 
sacrifice  their  comfort  for  the  sake  of  one.  Whatever 
may  be  the  good  moral  effects  of  such  self-renun- 
ciation on  the  tempers  of  the  gentlemen,  the  custom  is 
very  injurious  to  ladies.  Their  travelling  manners  arc 
anything  but  amiable.  While  on  a  journey,  women 
who  appear  well  enough  in  their  homes,  present  all 
the  characteristics  of  spoiled  children.  Screaming  and 
trembling  at  the  apprehension  of  danger  are  not  uncom- 
mon :  but  there  is  something  far  worse  in  the  cool  self- 
ishness with  which  they  accept  the  best  of  everything, 
nt  any  sacrifice  to  others,  and  usually,  in  the  south  and 
west,  without  a  word  or  look  of  acknowledgment.  They 
are  as  like  spoiled  children  when  the  gentlemen  are  not 
present  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbem ;  in  the  inn  parlour, 
while  waiting  for  meals  or  the  stage ;  and  in  the  cabin 
of  a  steam  boat.  I  never  saw  any  manner  so  repulsive 
as  that  of  many  American  ladies  on  board  steam-boats. 
They  look  as  if  they  supposed  you  mean  to  injure  them, 
till  you  shew  to  the  coutrary.  The  suspicious  side- 
glance,  or  the  full  stare ;  the  cold,  immovable  observa- 
tion;   the  bristling  self-defence  the  moment  you  come 

near ;  the  cool  pushing  to  get  the  best  places everything 

said  and  done  without  the  least  trust  or  cheerfulness — 
these  are  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  the  ladies  being 
petted  and  humoured  as  they  are. 

Mrs  Trollope  was  not  more  severe ;  nor  are 
these  sketches  solitary  instances.  The  irrationdl 
indulgence  of  ladies  has  another  bad  effect — 

One  consequence,  mournful  and  injurious,  of  the 
^'  chivalrous**  taste  and  temper  of  a  country  with  regard 
to  its  women  is,  that  It  is  difiicnlt,  where  it  is  not  impos- 
sible^ for  women  to  earn  their  bread.  Where  it  is  a  boan 
that  women  do  not  labour,  the  encoumgcment  and 
rewards  of  labour  are  not  provided.  It  is  so  in 
America.  In  some  parts,  there  are  now  so  many  women 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  maintenance,  that 
the  evil  will  give  way  before  the  force  of  circumstances. 
In  the  meantime,  the  lot  of  poor  women  b  sad. 

American  society  is  blotted  with  the  rankest 
forms  of  vulgarity. 

Nothing  (it  is  said)  can  exceed  the  dispUy  of  it  at 
watainf.pUces.  At  Rockaway,  on  Long-Island,  I  saw  in 
one  laige  room,  while  the  company  ivas  waiting  for  din. 
ner,  a  number  of  groups  which  would  have  mad«  a  good 


yetr*s  inconM  for  a  clever  cariortoriiC;    If  any  lady,  vUk 
an  eye  and  a  pencil  adequate  to  the  occasion,  vonld 
sketch  the  phenomena  of  affectation  that  might  be  seen 
in  one  day  in  the  piazza  and  drawing-room  at  Rockaway, 
she  might  be  a  nsefnl  censor  of  manners.     Bat  the  task 
would  be  too  full  of  sorrow  and  shame  for  any  one  with 
the  tme  republican  spiriL    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  be- 
wildered in  such  company.     It  was  as  if  I  had  been  stt 
down  on  a  kind  of  debatable  land  between  the  whole 
imaginary  society  of  the  so-called  fashionable  novels  of 
late  years,  and  the  broad  sketches  of  dtiien  Jifo  given  by 
Madame  D*Arblay.    It  was  like  nothing  real.    When  I 
saw  the  yonng  ladies  tricked  out  in  the  most  expcasiTS 
finery,  fiirting  over  the  backgammon-board,  tripplaf 
affectedly  across  the  room,  languishing  with  a  seventy, 
dollar  cambric  handkerchief,  surting  up  in  ecstasy  at 
the  entrance  of  a  baby  ;  the  mothers  as  busy  with  afEect- 
ations  of  anotlter  kind ;  and  the  brothers  sidling  hitiier 
and  thither,  now  with  assiduity,  and  now  with  nonchs- 
lance ;  and  no  one  imparting  the  refreshment  of  a  natunl 
countenance,  movement,  or  tone — I  almost  doubted  wke- 
ther  I  was  awake.     The  village  scenes  that  I  had  vit- 
nessed  rose  up  in  strong  contrast : — the  mirthful  weddio|t, 
the  waggon-drives,  the  offerings  of  wild-flowers  to  the 
stranger ;  the  unintermiuing,  simple  courtesy  of  each  ta 
all;^ — and  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  these  contiutiog 
scenes  could  both  be  existing  in  the  same  republic 

Miss  Martineau  g^ves  a  long  account  of  the 
President's  levee,  at  which  she  was  present,  and 
to  which,  in  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions, 
every  description  of  the  people^  save  the  blacks 
and  the  browns^  are  admitted,  who  choose  to  appear. 
The  levee  was  formerly  annual — ^now  its  recur- 
rence is  more  rare.  She  regrets  this,  and  hopes 
it  will  not  be  discontinued,  and  that  there  may 
be  always  some  place  where  the  chief  magistrate 
and  the  people  may  meet  to  exchange  their  re- 
spects. We  fear  the  original  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing has  evaporated ;  if  so,  the  shadow  may  safely 
follow  the  substance.  One  class  go  to  the 
splendid  reception  rooms,  because  they  have  a 
right  to  admission  for  one  night ;  and  the  others 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at 
them.  The  President's  levee  may,  we  fear,  now 
be  classed  with  the  Emperor  of  China's  plough- 
ing match,  or  the  Pope  washing  the  feet  of  beg- 
gars. If  its  spirit  be  not  enlarged  by  much  more 
frequent  recurrence,  it  were  better  abolished. 
Miss  Martineau  lets  out  the  secret.  There  was 
much  facility  for  ridicule ;  but  no  bad  manners, 
save  on  the  part  of  a  silly,  swaggering  English- 
man ;  but  then  "  The  great  people  were  amuttd 
at  the  aspect  of  the  aeeembly,  and  the  humbler  at 
the  noveUiee  that  were  going  on  before  their  eye»." 

If  Miss  Martineau  rates  female  accomplish- 
ments very  low  in  America,  the  literature  of  the 
ladies  fares  no  better. 

Readers  are  plentiful— thinkers  are  rare  t  and  it  foU 
lows  that  languages  are  much  cultivated.  If  ever  a 
woman  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  distinguished  for  iafbrm- 
ation,  I  might  be  sure  beforehand  that  she  was  a  lin- 
guist. I  met  with  a  great  number  of  ladies  who  rend 
Latin — some  Greek,  some  Hebrew,  some  German.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last,  the  learning  did  not  osem  to  be 
of  much  use  to  them,  except  as  a  harmless  exercise.  I 
met  with  more  intellectual  activity,  more  geneml  powvr, 
among  many  ladies  who  gave  little  time  to  books,  than 
among  those  who  are  distinguished  as  being  literary. 

She  is  '*  apt  to  teach."  We  wish  the  ladies 
may  be  as  docile  in  receiving  her  instructions  on 
the  subject  of  their  food  and  drink,  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cbi)drei];  and  of  their  unruJy 
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helps,  and^  above  all^  of  their  health.  Here  she 
only  repeats  the  leflsona  of  the  native  teachers^ 
able  physicians,  and  popular  instractors ;  but  the 
stranger  may  be  listened  to  when  the  neighbour 
is  neglected,  else  we  should  have  thought  much 
of  this  might  safely  have  been  left  to  Caldwell, 
Brigfaam,  and  the  rest.  One  extraordinary 
and  deplorable  faUing  of  the  American  women, 
vhieh  the  world  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  had  exaggerated,  if  not  in- 
vented, is  much  more  seriously  noticed  by  Miss 

Martineau----gravely,  and  as  in  duty  bound. 

It  ii  no  Mcret  on  the  spot,  that  the  habit  of  incempe- 
noce  b  not  infrequent  ftuong  women  of  ttatioa  and 
education  in  the  moot  enlightened  parti  of  the  coantry. 
I  witnened  seme  inetances,  and  heard  of  more.  It  does 
Bot  Mem  to  me  to  be  regarded  with  all  the  dismay  which 
mch  a  symptom  ought  to  excite.  To  the  strenger,  a 
aoTdty  BO  hoirible,  a  ipcctacle  so  fearful,  luggeste  wide 
sod  deep  sutgecu  of  iuTestigation. 

We  are  inclined  to  hope  that  Miss  Martineau 
may  sometimes  have  listened  to  the  gossip  of 
boarding  and  other  houses  ;  yet  there  is  no  get- 
ting rid  of  the  damning  fact,  since  she  formally 
states*- 

L«9t  my  mention  of  this  fery  remarkable  fsct  should 
kad  to  the  suppoeition  of  the  practice  being  more  oom- 
noa  than  it  i%  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  I  happened 
to  know  of  seven  or  eight  cases  la  the  higher  classes  of 
Mciety  of  one  city.  The  number  of  cases  is  a  fact  of 
comparatiTely  small  importancOi  That  one  exists,  is  a 
itwf  which  the  whole  of  society  should  take  to  heart, 
ind  ponder  with  the  entiie  strength  of  its  understanding. 

This  practice  ia  ascribed  to  vacuity  of  mind. 
Perhaps  vacuity  of  stomach,  the  consequence  of 
modern  late  hours  of  eating,  to  delicate  females, 
should  bear  some  part  of  the  blame.  The  ladies 
of  America  indulge  quite  as  much  in  what  we 
may  at  once  frankly  call  religious  dissipation  as 
any  class  of  European  females,  and  are  quite  as 
much  devoted  to  the  clergy.  Under  the  volun- 
tary system,  as  under  establishments,  ministers 
look  for  rich  wives  fully  more  anxiously  than 
any  other  class  of  wooers ;  and  are  successful  in 
finding  them.  In  a  wealthy  family,  one  daughter, 
vhete  there  are  several,  is,  as  "  a  matter  of 
course,  married  to  a  clergyman."  The  clever, 
worldly  men  of  America  regard  the  clergy  as  an 
order  especially  intended  for  the  solace  of  ladies. 
"  A  liberal-minded  religious  father  of  a  family" 
vamed  our  author  against  believing  the  uncor- 
roborated statements  of  clergymen,  from  their 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  around  them.  His 
speech  waa  equally  complimentary  to  ministers 
and  to  women.  ''  You  know  the  clergy  are 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  people  between  men  and 
women."    She  says— — 

I  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  disagreeable  subject  of  the 
d«Toiion  of  the  ladies  to  the  clergy.  I  believe  there  is 
BO  liberal-minded  minister  who  does  not  see,  and  too 
Mntibly  feel,  the  evil  of  women  being  driven  back  upon 
rrligion  as  a  resource  against  vacuity ;  and  of  there  being 
>  professional  class  to  administer  it.  Some  of  the  most 
seanble  and  relifioos  elderly  women  I  know  in  America 
speak,  with  a  strength  which  evinces  strong  conviction, 
of  the  mischief  to  their  soz  of  ministers  entering  the  pro- 
ft>iiea  young  and  poor,  and  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
pAiochial  visiting.  There  is  no  very  wide  difference 
between  the  auricular  confession  of  the  Catholic  church, 
aad  the  spiritual  amfldence  reposed  In  ministers  the 
lam  dtroted  (o  fisltlof  (heir  flocks,    enough  nay  be 


seen  in  the  religiottB  periodicals  of  America  about  the 
help  women  give  to  yonng  ministers  by  the  needle,  by 
raising  subscriptions,  and  by  more  toilsome  labours  than 
they  should  be  allowed  to  undergo  in  such  a  cause.  If 
young  men  cannot  earn  with  their  own  hands  the  means 
of  finishing  their  education,  and  providing  themselves 
with  food  and  clothing,  without  the  help  of  women, 
they  may  safely  oonclndo  that  their  vocation  is  to  get 
their  bread  first ;  whether  or  not  it  may  be  to  preach 
afterwards. 

This  is  admirably  well  said.  We  wish  we  had 
Cobbett  alive,  to  truss  up  the  lazy  young  fellows, 
for  whom  the  poor  spinsters  of  New  England 
half  starve  themselves,  and  work  their  fingers  to 
the  bone — all  the  while  fancying  they  are  doing 
God  service.  A  native  anonymous  writer  is 
cited  in  the  appendix,  who  puts  the  matter  in 
the  true  light.  We  should  be  tempted  to  quote 
him  for  the  benefit  of  excellent  if  mistaken 
religious  women  at  home,  save  that  the  substance 
of  his  exhortations  is  given  above  in  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  words.  We  wish  to  exhaust  the  faults 
of  the  Americans  before  we  quit  the  subject. 
Miss  Martineau  does  not  consider  them  so  lucre- 
loving  as  they  are  sometimes  described ;  or  she 
compounds  for  the  object  being  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  rather  than  desire  of  the  game.  This 
is  her  rationale  of  American  accumulation : — 

Some  — many  are  deplorably  ostentatious;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  ostentation  was  an  after-thought 
—though  it  might  lead  to  renewed  money-getting.  Mo- 
ney was  first  gained.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
One  might  as  well  outshine  one*s  neighbours,  especially 
as  this  would  be  a  fresh  stimulus  to  get  mora  still.  This 
is  bad ;  but  it  is  not  sordidness.  Instances  of  accumula- 
tion are  extremely  rare. 

She  confirms  the  worst  that  has  been  said 
about  the  frequency  of  bankruptcies  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  extreme  indifference  with 
which  they  are  viewed.  A  clergyman  in  a  com- 
mercial city  declares,  that  almost  every  head  of 
a  family  in  his  congregation  has  been  a  bankrupt 
since  his  settlement.  In  Philadelphia,  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  persons  annually  take  the  bene- 
fit of  the  insolvent  laws ;  and  numerous  compro- 
mises are  made  which  never  become  public. 
Miss  Martineau  says-» 

On  seeing  the  fine  house  of  a  man  who  was  a  bankrupt 
four  years  before,  and  who  was  then  worth  100,000  dol- 
lars, I  asked  whether  such  cases  were  common,  and  was 
grieved  to  find  they  were.  Some  insolvents  pay  their  old 
debts  when  they  rise  again ;  but  the  greater  number  do 
not. 

Speculation,  or  gaming  with  other  people's 
funds,  is  a  common  practice ;  and  Miss  Marti- 
neau considers  it  disgraceful  to  American  society 
that  speculators  are  thus  allowed  to  game, 
"  and,  after  ruining  those  who  put  trust  in  them, 
to  lift  up  their  heads  in  all  places,  just  as  if  they 
had,  during  their  whole  lives,  rendered  unto  all 
their  due."  Miss  Martineau  has  surely  changed 
some  points  of  her  economical  creed,  and  we 
think  for  the  better ;  but  she  forgets  that  the 
innocent  sufferers,  in  the  cases  instanced,  lend 
their  money,  not  altogether  in  faith  and  charity, 
but  with  the  expectation  of  that  enormous  rate 
of  interest  which  counterbalances  great  risks. 
Yet  another  minor  vice  which  deforms  social 
intercourse  in  America,  is  gross  flattery— -a 
strange  fault  ^ert^inl^  in  proud,  9elf-sufiicient 
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Republicans.     We  should  hope  that  this  mark 

of  bad  taste  may  be  found  above  average  in  the 

literary  circles  in  which  she  has  mingled.     It 

was  the  besetting  vice  of  our  own  small  literary 

coteries  until  a  very  recent  period — ^it  lingers 

among  them  still  i-^ 

«'  What  a  commerce  was  that  while  they  got  and  they 
garel" 

How  much  of  this  fudge  is  to  be  found  in  all 
published  female  correspondence,  and  in  all  lite- 
rary correspondence !  The  Americans  carry  it 
to  excess.    She  says : — 

It  is  to  me  the  most  prominent  of  their  bad  habits ; 
hot  one  so  likely  to  be  cured  by  Iheir  befaig  made  aware 
of  it,  that  I  cannot  bnt  wish  that  some  of  the  English 
vituperation  which  has  been  expended  upon  tobacco  and 
its  effects  had  been  directed  upon  the  far  more  serioas 
fault  of  flattery.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  the  prac 
tice  of  flattery  is  almost  a  necessary  result  of  the 
combination  of  a  false  idea  of  honour  with  kind- 
liness  of  temper.  Its  preyalence  is  so  great  as  to 
tempt  one  to  call  it  a  necessary  result  There  is  no 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  it.  'A  gentleman  who  was  a  de- 
praved school-boy,  a  fiendish  husband,  father,  and  slave- 
owner, whose  reputation  for  brutality  was  as  extensive 
as  the  country,  was  eulogised  In  the  newspapers  at  his 
death.  Every  boolc  that  comes  out  is  exalted  to  the 
skies.  The  public  orators  flatter  the  people ;  the  people 
flatter  the  orators.  Clergymen  praise  their  flocks ;  and 
the  floclcs  stand  amazed  at  the  excellence  of  their  clergy. 
men.  Sunday-school  teachers  admire  their  pupils;  and 
the  scholars  magnify  their  teachers.  As  to  guests, 
especially  from  abroad,  hospitality  requires  that  some 
darli  comer  should  be  provided  in  every  room  where  they 
may  loolc  when  their  own  praises  are  being  told  to  their 
own  ftces .  Even  in  iamilies,  where.  If  anywhere,  it 
must  be  understood  that  love  cannot  be  sweetened  by 
praise,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that  modesty,  "  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,*'  in  regard  to  mutual  estimate,  which 
the  highest  fidelity  of  affection  inspires.  Passing  orer 
the  puerility  and  vulgarity  of  the  practice,  I  think,,  if 
the  Americans  were  convinced  of  its  selfishness — of  its 
being  actually'a  breach  of  beneTolence— they  would  exer- 
cise the  same  command  over  their  tongues  that  they  do 
orer  their  tempers,  and  suppress  painful  praises,  as  they 
rise  to  the  lips.  It  was  pleaded  to  me  that  the  admira. 
tion  is  real,  the  praise  sincere.  Be  it  so  :  but  why  are 
they  to  be  expressed  more  than  any  other  real  thoughts 
whose  expression  would  give  pain  ? 

To  be  set  against  all  their  social  faults  and 
failings,  is  the  sweetest  temper  pervading  aU 
ages  and  classes^  and  universal  good  manners. 
They  are  never  angry  or  irritable,  and  no  degree 
of  provocation  can  render  them  even  impatient. 
Miss  Martineau  wonders  what  they  make  of  some 
of  the  peevish,  capricious  characters  depicted  in 
English  novels.  She  ascribes  the  prevalent  good 
temper  of  the  whole  people  to  the  rational  sys- 
tem of  freedom  and  kindness  with  which  children 
are  treated  from  infancy;  and  to  the  practice 
of  mutual  forbearance,  necessary  in  a  republic^ 
where  no  man  can  infringe  another's  rights. 
Some  peculiarities  of  manners  are  noticed ;  but 
more  striking  differences  might,  we  believe,  be 
found  to  exist  between  London  and  many  pro- 
vincial English  towns.  The  word  '^  handsome"  is 
of  nearly  universal  application,  and  is  used  exactly 
in  the  signification  that  the  Irish  employ  "  ele- 
gant." The  phrase,  ''a  fine  woman,"  ''a  fine  girl," 
is  used,  though  Miss  Martineau  seems  not  aware 
of  it,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Scotland.  Pedantry, 
and  a  species  of  affectation,  are  more  striking 
peculiarities.    But  they  rather  mark  a  certain 


progress  in  aooiety  than  the  character  of  ap^ 
pie.  One  gentleman  solemnly  remarked  upon 
the  weather  having  been  '^  uncommonly  mudla- 
ginous ;"  another  pointed  out  a  person  on  bosrd 
a  steam-boat  as  a  blue-stocking  of  the  first  clan; 
and  a  lady,  who  must  have  read  Mrs  Butler's 
fantastical  rhapsodies,  inquired  of  our  author, 
if,  on  seeing  the  FaUs  of  Niagara,  "  she  did  not 
long  to  throw  herself  down,  and  mingle  with  her 
mother  earth  ?"  In  brief,  many  things  were  nid 
to  her  exactly  akin  to  the  nonsense  daily  dii- 
tilled  in  all  quarters  at  home.  Woman  is  a  being 
or  rather  a  name  reckoned  vulgar  in  America. 
They  know  only  ladies  9,nd  females,  like  all  gen- 
teel people : — '*  A  lecturer,  discoursing  on  the 
characteristics  of  women,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  thus :  ^  Who  were  last  at  the 
cross?  Ladies.  Who  were  first  at  the  sepulchre? 
Ladies.' "  This  is,  by  the  way,  a  plagiarism  from 
Barett'spoem  of  "Woman,"  who  speaks  of  those 

gentle  creatures  as 

"  Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  tomb  !* 

Miss  Martineau  fancies  that  the  men  of  Ame- 
rica will  be  much  more  amiable  or  loveable  when 
they  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  conse- 
quent habit  of  spitting;  and  the  women  when 
their  voices  are  better  modulated.  She  quite 
coincides  in  the  opinion  of  their  reedy  Toices 
with  as  competent  a  judge,  Mrs  Butler.  But 
may  not  both  ladies  be  setting  up  her  own 
standard  of  female  speech  too  exclusively  as  that 
of  perfection.^  How  do  English  female  voices 
sound  in  American  ears  ? 

It  is  incredible,  (says  Miss  Martineau,)  that  there 
should  not,  in  all  time  to  come,  be  any  other  attemstifB 
than  that  which  now  exists,  between  a  whine  and  s 
twang.  When  the  health  of  the  American  women  im- 
proves, their  voices  will  improve^  In  the  meantiiiM^ 
they  are  unconscious  how  the  effect  of  their  ramaiksbU 
and  almost  universal  beauty,  is  injured  by  their  mode  of 
speech.  The  peculiarity  is  less  remarkable  in  manly 
conversation.  The  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  tltnk-n 
one  at  first  as  being  dull  and  prosy.  They  coaveiss  with 
muoh  evenness  of  tone,  slowly,  and  at  great  lei^;  ^ 
as  to  leave  the  observer  wiihout  any  surprise  that  th* 
Americans  thinic  English  conversation  hasty,  sharp,  and 
rough.  I  found  also  a  prevalent  idea  that  conversation 
is  studied  as  an  art  in  England ;  and  many  of  my  fricBdi 
wen  so  positive  on  this  point  as  to  make  me  donbt  tht 
correctness  of  my  own  conviction  that  ii  Is  not  to.  U 
there  be  any  such  study,  I  can  only  aay  that  I  have  de- 
tected no  instances  of  it ;  nor  did  the  idea  ever  enter  say 
mind,  except  in  reading  of  Lady  Angelica  Headlnghan, 
in  <'  Patronage.*' 

This  being  the  case.  Miss  Martineau,  we  ap- 
prehend, has  still  something  to  learn  at  homs. 
There  certainly  are  regular,  studied  conveners, 
or  talkers^  in  this  country,  not  a  few  of  them— - 
and  very  great  bores  they  are.    She  sajrs : — 

The  most  common  mode  of  conversation  in  America,  I 
should  distinguish  as  prosy,  but,  withal,  rich  and  droll. 
For  some  weeks,  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  dnr- 
ing  the  entire  reply  to  any  question  I  happened  to  vk* 
The  person  questioned  seemed  to  feel  himaelf  put  upon 
his  conscience  to  give  a  full,  true,  and  particular  reply; 
and  so  he  went  back  as  near  to  the  deluge  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  forward  to  the  miUenninmy  takfaigcsre 
to  omit  nothing  of  consequence  in  the  intarral.  There 
was,  of  ooune,  one  here  and  there^  as  there  la  everywhere 
to  tell  me  precisely  vdiat  I  knew  before,  and  omit  whst 
I  most  wanted ;  but  this  did  not  happen  ollaa ;  and  I 
presently  found  the  informstlon  I  obtaiiied  in  eonvena- 
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tioB  ao  fttUt  imiMrtial,  and  necarate,  and  the  alirewdiifits 
and  drolloy  with  which  it  was  conveyed  ao  amusing, 
that  I  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  American  way  of 
talking  before  six  months  were  OTer. 

One  singular  feature  of  American  society  is 
the  precocity  of  children.  Mr  Grundy  in  con- 
trasting them  with  the  Germans^  says : — 

A  Gennan  hoy  knowi  often  more  than  he  can  ezpren 
in  hia  abstract  and  unmanageable  language  t  an  Ameri- 
can says  at  least  as  much  as  he  knows ;  and  is  seldom 
embarraeaed  except  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

An  American  boy  of  ten  or  twelre  yean  of  age,  is  as 
DQch  of  a  y<mng  man  as  an  Enropaaa  at  sixteen ;  and 
when  arriTed  at  that  age^  he  is  as  uceful  in  business,  and 
aa  niDch  to  be  relied  upon,  as  a  Gennan  at  twenty-four^ 
or  a  Frenchman  at  fifty.  Something  similar  to  it  may 
aim  be  found  in  England ;  hot  neither  climate  nor  edu- 
cation promote  it  to  the  same  extent  as  in  America. 
Prom  the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  a  young  American 
ii  accustomed  to  rely  upon  himself  as  the  principal  arti- 
ficer of  his  fortune  Whatever  he  learns  or  studies  is 
trith  a  new  to  future  application  i  and  the  moment  he 
IctTea  adiool  he  immerses  into  actire  life.  His  reputation, 
from  the  time  he  is  aUe  to  think,  is  the  object  of  his 
moat  anxious  care ;  as  it  must  affect  his  future  standing 
in  lociety,  and  increase  the  sphere  of  his  useiulneta. 

Aa  a  ichool-boy  he  has  his  opinions  on  politics  and 
religion ;  which  he  defends  with  as  much  ardour  as  if 
he  were  a  senator  of  the  republic,  or  a  minister  of  the 
goapel.  By  the  time  he  is  able  to  read  and  write,  he  is 
already  forming  the  plan  of  his  future  independence; 
and  I  have  heard  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age 
enlarge  on  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  married  life^ 
with  aa  grave  an  aspect  as  if  they  had  been  reciting  a 
mathematical  leason,  or  discussing  the  merita  of  an  essay 
on  politics.  They  were  calculating  the  prospects  of 
domestic  happiness,  as  a  merchant  would  the  profits  of  a 
mercantile  speculation,  or  a  banker  his  commission  on  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

American  children  study  the  foibles  of  their  parents 
and  teachers,  which  they  are  sure  to  turn  to  their  own 
adTantage,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  are  better  judges 
of  characters,  and  human  nature  in  general,  than  many 
an  European  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Miss  Martineau  was  delighted  with  those  very 
clever^  frank,  diplomatic,  small  people,  "  when 
tbey  had  not  been  overlaid  with  religious  instruc- 
tion." 

There  are  instances,  as  there  are  everywhere,  of  spoiled, 
pn^and  selfish  children.  Parents*  hearts  are  pierced 
there,  u  elsewhere*  But  the  independence  and  fearless- 
QM  of  children  were  a  perpetual  charm  in  my  eyes.  To 
P  no  deeper,  it  la  a  constant  amusement  to  see  how  the 
ipecalationa  of  young  minds  issue  when  they  take  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  and  naturally  say  all  they  think. 
Some  admirable  specimens  of  active  little  minds  were  laid 
<>P«n  to  me  at  a  juvenile  ball  at  Baltimore.  I  could  not 
have  got  ^t  so  much  in  a  year  in  England.  If  I  had  at 
^e  gone  in  among  eighty  or  a  hundred  little  people^ 
Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  I  should  have  ex- 
tracted little  more  than  *<  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  «  No,ma*am.'* 
At  Baltimore,  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  at  a  time  crowded 
fonnd  me,  questioning,  discussing,  speculating,  revealing, 
in  a  way  which  enchanted  me.  In  private  houses,  the 
<<^nunents  slipped  in  at  table  by  the  children  were  often 
the  most  memorable^  and  generally  the  most  amusing  part 
of  the  conversation.     Their  aspirations  all  come  out. 

In  the  chapter  headed  Utterance,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau sets  out  with  this  dogma: — "  If  the  na- 
tional mind  of  America  be  judged  of  hy  its  legis- 
lation, it  is  of  a  very  high  order ;  so  much  less 
violence  to  the  first  principles  of  morals  is  ex- 
lubited  there  than  in  any  other  social  arrange- 
ments that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  If  the 
Americsn  nation  be  judged  of  by  its  literature. 


it  may  be  pronounced  to  have  no  mind  at  all/' 
She  labours  to  reconcile  this  immense  discre- 
pancy ;  and  expatiates,  in  the  safe,  oracular  style, 
about  son!ie  wondrous  advent  of  Genius,  or  of  a 
Genius,  for  which  all  men  are  longing,  and  which 
is  to  amalgamate  the  infinite  diversities  of  the 
heterogeneous  population,  and  create  a  national 
mind,  by  producing  the  first  work  worthy  of  the 
nation.  This  sounds  mystical  to  ordinary  per- 
sons ;  but  probably  Miss  Martineau,  from  some 
cloudy  tabernacle  or  other,  may  have  heard  such 
revelations  as  the  following : — 

The  faith  that  America  is  to  have  an  artist  of  some 
order  is  universal :  and  such  a  faith  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  the  event  Every  ephemeron  of  a  tale-writer, 
a  dramatist,  novelist,  lyrist,  and  sonneteer,  has  been 
taken  by  one  or  another  for  the  man.  Bot  he  has  not  come 
out  of  his  silence  yet ;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  may  still 
be  long  before  he  does.  Every  work  of  genius  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  mystery  till  it  appears.  What  its  principles 
and  elaboration  may  be,  it  is  for  one  man  only — Its 
author— to  conceive  i  but  it  is  plain  what  it  will  not  be. 
It  will  not  be,  more  or  less,  a  copy  of  anything  now  exist- 
ing. It  will  not  be  a  mere  delineation  of  what  passes  before 
the  bodily  eye,  unillumined  and  unvivified  by  the  light 
and  movement  of  principles,  of  which  forms  are  but  the 
exponents.  It  will  not  be  an  exhibition  of  the  relations 
which  conventionalisms  mutually  bear,  however  fine  may 
be  the  perception,  and  however  cleyer  the  presentation 
may  be. 

No  one,  in  short,  can  tell  what  it  will  be.  This  is 
what  it  will  not  be : — "  The  tuning  for  the  concert 
has  begun ;  some  captious  persons  are  grumbling 
at  the  discord ;  some  inexperienced  expectants 
take  a  wail  here,  and  a  flourish  there,  to  be  music ; 
but  the  hour  has  not  struck.  The  leader  has 
not  yet  come  to  his  place,  to  play  the  chord  which 
shall  bring  the  choral  response  that  must  echo 
over  the  world."  The  foreshadowing  of  this 
great  prophet  cannot  fail  to  gratify  American  van- 
ity. In  the  meanwhile,  she  has  seen  some  of 
the  great  spirits  of  the  land,  though  the  indivi- 
dual whom  she  considers  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  greatest  man  that  she  saw  in  that  coun- 
try is  a  foreigner.  He  is  Dr  Follen,  late  of 
Boston ;  with  whom,  we  presume,  and  his  wife, 
a  lady  of  Boston,  and  his  little  son  Charley — 
"  an  eternal  smart  boy,"  who  figures  quite  enough 
in  Miss  Martineau  s  journal — she  made  the  tour 
of  the  Northern  LiJces,  and  was  domiciled  for 
some  weeks  in  a  farm-house.  After  mention- 
ing Mr  Madison — an  infirm  man  of  eighty-four, 
but  still  a  sprightly  talker — and  Dr  Channing, 
whom  she  eulogizes  in  a  general  strain-^she  pro- 
ceeds with  her  own  especial  discovery :— - 

There  are  persons  whom  it  seems  to  myself  strange  to 
name  in  this  connexion,  when  there  are  things  in  them 
which  I  value  much  more  highly  than  their  eloquence. 
But,  as  eloquent  beyond  all  others,  they  must  be  men- 
tioned here.  I  refer  to  Dr  and  Mrs  FoUen,  lata  of  Bos- 
ton. Dr  Follen  is  a  German  i  well  known  in  Germany 
for  his  patriotism ;  as  troublesome  to  its  princes  as  ani- 
mating to  their  subjects.  He  has  been  thirteen  years  in 
America,  and  seven  years  a  citlaen  of  Massachusetts. 
His  mastery  of  the  language  baa  been  perfect  for  some 
yean  $  but,  as  he  brought  a  rich  and  matured  mind  to 
the  first  employment  of  it,  he  uses  it  diflerently  from  any 
to  whom  it  is  the  mother  tongue;  It  is  an  instrument  of 
extraordinary  power  in  his  hands,  as  a  mere  instrument. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  learning  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
estiauite  in  any  department.  The  great  mass  of  his 
knoirledge  is  fivlfled  by  a  spirit  which  seems  to  bars 
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ptand  throofh  all  hnman  expci-iencei,  appropriating 
whatever  it  true  and  pnre^  and  leaTing  behind  all  elie. 
With  not  only  a  religioui  love  of  liberty,  bnc  an  unerr- 
ing perception  of  the  true  principle  of  liberty  in  every 
case  aa  it  ariiee,  w'lih  an  intrepidity  which  excites  rage 
where  hit  genUenees  is  not  known,  and  a  gentleness 
which  disarms  those  who  fear  his  intrepidity,  he  is  the 
moat  Talnable  acquisition  that  the  United  States,  in  their 
present  condition,  can  well  be  conceived  to  have  appro- 
priated from  the  Old  World,  in  the  person  of  an  indivi- 
dual citizen.  I  certainly  think  him  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  greatest  man  I  saw  in  the  country.  Dr  Pollen 
has  pledged  himself  to  the  anti-slavery  cause ;  and  de- 
clared himself  in  other  ways  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
thought,  action,  and  speech,  so  as  to  make  himself  feared 
—-(or  rather  his  opinions,  for  no  one  can  fear  himself) — 
hy  soma  of  the  society  of  his  State  in  whom  the  idea  of 
honour  most  wants  rectifying  t  but,  as  he  becomes  more 
known  to  the  true-hearted  among  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
will  be  regarded  by  th«m  all  with  the  pride  and  admira- 
tion, mized  with  tender  affection,  which  he  inspires  in 
those  who  have  the  honour  and  blessing  of  being  his 
friends. 

This  gentleman  is,  or  was,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, and  has  sacrificed  much  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  It  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  to  find  great  merit  in  his 
having  had  the  courage  to  pray  in  church  for 
"the  miserable,  degraded,  insulted  slave,  in 
chains  of  iron  and  chains  of  gold." 

Considering  that  she  does  not  profess  the 
craft  of  a  reviewer,  and  that  the  works  of  the 
first  and  most  popular  American  writers  have 
heen  long  well  known.  Miss  Martineau  ex- 
presses her  opinions  with  very  great  freedom 
indeed,  and  with  what  some  may  regard  pre- 
sumption. In  the  first  place,  "  the  American 
nation,  if  judged  by  its  literature,  has  no  mind 
at  all."  A  few  exceptions  are  found  among,  we 
presume,  her  personal  acquaintances.  Miss 
Sedgwick  receives  her  due,  and  so  does  Bryant, 
and  in  him,  after  the  lament  and  the  prophecy, 
it  is  amusing  to  hear,  "  America  has  a  poet,"  A 
few  tale-writers,  whose  names  have  seldom  been 
heard  of,  are  praised,  and  those  esteemed  in 
Europe  are  very  summarily  dismissed.  Miss  Mar. 
tineau  does  not  suppose  Washington  Irving  so 
unreasonable  as  to  imagine  he  has  done  anything 
remarkable.  "  If  any  of  his  works  live,  it  will 
be  his  *  Columbus ;'  and  the  later  of  his  works 
will  be  the  first  forgotten."  This  is  pithy  and  epi- 
grammatic. "  Cooper  hat  a  very  puny  vitality," 
Miss  Martineau  opines  that  the  author  of  "  The 
Pioneers"  and  ''  The  Pilot,"  and  of  many  an 
animated  page,  knows  not  how  ''  to  present 
human  life."  More  wonderful  still,  <'  his 
female  characters  are  far  from  human."  There 
is  nothing  like  a  good,  sweeping,  general 
condemnation.  Periodical  literature,  it  would 
seem,  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  in  America  as  the 
newspaper  press.  Both  are  the  worst  pos- 
sible of  their  kind ;  but  a  sort  of  indirect  pros- 
pectus of  a  work,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr 
FoUen,  gives  promise  of  what  Miss  Martineau 
styles  "  the  best  education  in  the  art  of  free  and 
distinct  utterance." 

Of  English  writers,  Hannah  More  is  the  great- 
est favourite  in  America.  It  is  asserted  that 
•*  she  ia  much  better  iuown  than  Shakspeare." 
We  should  doubt  this  •«  an  univenal  fact.    It 


may  hold  of  what  calls  itself,  by  eminence,  the 
religious  iRorld.  ''Scott  is  idolized,  and  so 
is  Miss  Edgeworth ;  but  no  one  is  so  much 
read  as  Mr  Bulwer."  This  may  be  quite  true,  aod 
for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons — Bulwer  is  fresh, 
and  the  others  have  been  read  long  ago.  Mrs  Ji- 
meson  is  another  favourite,  from  her  '*  Character, 
istics  of  Women;"  and  so  is  Mrs  Hemans,  thoogh 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Now,  we  had  under- 
stood that  Mrs  Hemans  was  the  first-rate  favourite 
of  America.  With  these  facta  before  us,  it  is  un- 
accountable,  it  is  inexplicable^  that  the  admirers 
of  Hannah  More  and  Mrs  Jameson,  and  Mr 
Bulwer  and  Mrs  Hemans,  should  have  been 
smitten  with  a  sudden  admiration  of  their  very 
antipodes. 

Mr  Carlyle*8  remarkable  work,  «*  Sartor  Rcmitss," 
issued  piecemeal  through  **  Praser*s  Magazine,**  basbm 
republished  in  America,  and  is  exerting  an  iafloacc 
proportioned  to  the  genuinencsa  of  the  admiraUon  it  hu 
excited.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  AsMri. 
cans  having  taken  to  their  hearts  an  English  work  whick 
came  to  them  anonymously,  unsanctioned  by  any  neon- 
mendation,  and  even  absolutely  neglected  at  home>  Tkc 
book  is  acting  upon  them  with  wonderfal  force.  It  kas 
regenerated  the  preaching  of  more  than  one  of  the  clfifj; 
and,  I  have  reason  to  believe^  the  mindj  and  lircsof 
several  of  the  laity. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  that  a 
work  which  has  as  yet  found  only  '^  fit  audience, 
though  few,"  in  Britain,  has  become  so  popular 
and  inflnensive  in  America. — A  lozig  section  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  state  of  religion,  aod 
its  administration  in  America ;  in  which  tbe 
author  is  far  more  successful  in  shewing  what 
religion  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  No  sect  satisfies 
her,  and  the  pastors  are  further  astray  than  tlieir 
flocks.  In  few  words.  Miss  Martineau  wholiY 
disapproves  the  principle  of  any  order  of  men 
being  set  apart  for  priests.  It  la  her  opinion, 
that  "  the  exclusively  clerical  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies  of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious."  '^No 
man,"  she  says,  "  will  be  a  priest  in  those  dars 
to  come,  when  every  man  will  be  a  worshipper." 
Although  the  Quakers  find  no  more  grace  in  her 
eyes  than  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  all 
other  sects,  including  the  Unitarians,  to  which 
she  states  that  she  belongs,  she  holds  their  tenet 
of  no  class  usurping  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  their  fellow-worshipers.  Theology  she  would 
place  upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other  science. 
It  is,  at  present,  very  imperfectly  studied  in  tbe 
United  States  ;  to  great  is  the  demand  for 
preachers  throughout  the  Union.  The  Catho. 
lies,  who,  under  the  force  of  virulent  persecution 
and  other  causes,  are  rapidly  increasing,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  have  shortened  the  period  of 
study  to  meet  the  demand  for  priests.  Msof 
enlightened  and  religious  persons  in  America, 
according  to  Miss  Martineau,  think  that  now  a 
the  time  when  the  "  dogmatical  system"  of  theo- 
logical  training  might,  with  advantage,  he 
broken  up,  and  that  all  who  feel  and  can  speak 
religiously,  should  be  permitted  to  minister  to 
their  brethren.  Miss  Martineau  herself  thinks 
that^ 

There  is  no  near  prospect  of  the  clergy  havisf  nxh 
fiUth  [m  the  reUflon  they  proAw  us  to  Jcave  it  tetbe 
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admioiitntioii  of  Him  who  itnt  it,  five  firom  their  peraU 
cioni  and  arrofut  protection. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Meuitime^  the  raligioui  world  ii  in  one  aspect  like  an 
inqaiiition;  in  another,  lilKe  a  BabeL  The  religious 
world :  not  by  any  means  the  intercourse  of  all  religious 
penons.  Some  of  the  most  religious  persons  are  quite 
oat  of  the  religious  world;  Tolnntarily  retreating  from 
it,  tb«t  they  may  retain  their  reverence ;  or  driTen  from 
it,  beaase  they  are  faithful  to  convictions  which  are 
prescribed  to  them  only  by  God,  without  the  sanction  of 
man. 

Ii  it  thus  that  religion  should  be  followed  and  pro- 
fes«d  in  a  democratic  republic  ?  Does  it  carry  with  it 
Mij  dispensation  from  democratic  principles?  any  au- 
thority for  despotism  in  thb  one  particular  ?  any  denial 
of  human  equality  ?  any  sanction  of  human  authority 
orer  reason  and  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  rather  *<  the  root 
of  all  democracy;  the  highest  fact  in  tho  Rights  of 
Man?  America  has  left  it  to  the  Old  World  to  fortify 
Chriitianity  by  establishments,  and  has  triumphantly 
(.heam  that  a  great  nation  may  be  trusted  to  its  religious 
instincts  to  provide  for  its  religious  wants.  In  order  to 
the  complete  following  out  of  her  principles,  she  must 
inre  religious  speculation  and  pursuit  of  Icnowledge  and 
p«ace  as  open  as  any  other ;  and  beware  of  malcing  the 
ascertainments  of  science  an  occasion  for  the  opprnission 
of  a  single  individual  in  fortune,  name,  or  natural  in- 
hmtance  of  spiritual  liberty. 

She  considers  that  the  religious  periodicals  of 
America  afford  no  fair  view  of  the  state  of 
religion,  because  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  '*  who  are,  in  no  country,  fair  re- 
presentatives of  the  religion  of  the  people.  These 
periodicals,"  she  adds,  *'  are  almost,  without  ex- 
ception, so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes, 

extremely  bad.     • Arrogance  and 

uacharitableness,  cant,  exclusiveness,  and  an 
utter  absence  of  sympathy  with  human  interests 
•"uid  affections^  generally  render  this  class  of 
pablicatiuns  as  distasteful  as  the  corresponding 
organs  of  religious  bodies  in  the  Old  World." 

However  perverted  and  misdirected  the  senti- 
ment may  often  be,  there  is  no  decay  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  America.  It  breaks  forth  in 
endless  ways  ;  its  wildest  extravagance  at  camp, 
meetings  and  revivals  pro%'ing  its  exuberant 
vitality.  Churches,  and  funds  for  their  support, 
are  abundant ;  ministers  alone  are  wanting.  A 
tabular  view  of  the  number  of  ministers  and 
congregations,  given  among  much  more  valuable 
statistical  information,  by  Mr  Grand,  exhibits 
this  great  want  of  ministers.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  nearly  twice  as  many  congregations 
a^  pastors  :  the  Universalists  the  same,  and  also 
the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  which  last  is  by  far 
the  largest  sect  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
^S8  congregations,  and  3110  ministers.  This 
table,  which  is  not  given  as  complete,  makes 
the  total  number  of  clergymen  in  the  United 
Sutes,  12,127 ;  of  churches,  15,477  ;  and  the 
oofflber  of  communicants,  1,723,222.  Out  of  the 
entire  population,  including  slaves,  children, 
and  Quakers,  and  those  sects  which  do  not  take 
the  communion,  there  are  five  communicants 
ont  of  every  thirty-nine  souls.  There  is  a  church 
^or  every  840  persons,  and  a  clergyman  for  every 
1100.  Mr  Grund  entertains  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  clergy  generally  than  Miss  Mar- 
tineaa.  He  thinks  that  the  free  or  voluntary 
^•tem  ties  them  down  to  their  duty,  and  com- 


pels activity.  She,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that 
not  a  few  pastors  in  the  north  '^  grow  more 
sleek  than  they  ever  were  saintly,  and  go  through 
two  safe  and  quiet  preachments  on  Sundays  as 
the  price  of  their  week-day  ease."  Not  a  few 
clergymen  in  the  south,  who  began  poor  and 
honest,  obtain  by  marriage  the  means  of  he- 
coming  planters,  and,  of  course,  the  holders  of 
slaves.  Of  all  the  timid  slaves  to  that  tyranny 
of  opinion  which  she  considers  the  dominant  evil 
of  American  society,  the  clergy  are  the  most 
grovelling.  As  a  class  they  are  described  as  the 
least  morally  independent,  the  most  timid  and 
backward.  **  They  are  the  least  informed  with 
true  knowledge — the  least  efficient  in  virtuous 
action."  "  Abolition"  is  the  Shibboleth  of  Miss 
Martineau ;  and,  as  a  body,  the  clergy  have  not 
yet  begun  to  stir  in  it,  while  many  of  them  are 
as  fiercely  hostile  to  the  Abolitionists  as  tho 
slave-holders  themselves.  According  to  Mr 
Abdy,  Channing  discovered  anything  rather  than 
promptitude  in  this  matter,  or  even  decision  of 
opinion.  But  he  has  since  stirred  with  good 
effect. 

The  speculations  on  the  tendencies  of  religion 
in  America,  in  which  Miss  Martineau  has  in- 
dulged, have  at  least  the  merit  of  boldness. 
Whoever  may,  she  does  not  truckle  to  opinion, 
nor  conceal  what  she  believes  truth.  She  has 
no  fears  for  Christianity — ^nor  have  we.  How, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  a  highly 
civilized  and  instructed  people,  to  whom  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  once  been  made 
familiar  by  individual  research,  can  fail  to 
appreciate  them  }  But  she  sees,  with  many,  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  "  spiritual  persons,"  as  a  class 
hired  to  minister.  There  is  nothing  startling 
in  this  ;  the  doctrines  of  Milton,  and  of  many 
enlightened  and  religious  minds,  are  merely 
repeated. 

Miss  Martineau  sums  up  very  favourably  for 
America ;  yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
she  has  experienced  disappointment  in  finding 
the  New  World  so  essentially  the  same  as  the  Old 
World,  and  so  vast  a  discrepancy  between  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  their  anticipated  results. 
In  discussing  the  state  of  parties,  she  makes  the 
following  mortifying  admission. 

The  great  theory  presumes  that  the  majority  not  only 
will  the  beat  measures,  but  choose  the  best  men.  This  is 
far  from  being  true  in  practice.  In  no  respect,  perhaps, 
are  the  people  more  behind  their  theory  than  in  this. 
The  noble  set  of  public  servants  with  which  the  people 
were  blessed  in  their  revolutionary  period,  seems  to  have 
inspired  them  at  first  with  a  somewhat  romantic  faith  in 
men  who  profess  strong  attachment  to  whatever  has  been 
erected  into  a  glory  of  the  nation ;  and,  Arom  that  time 
to  this,  the  federal  party  has,  from  causes  which  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  furnished  a  far  superior  set  of  men 
to  the  public  service  than  the  democratic  party.  I  found 
this  faet  almost  universally  admitted  by  the  wisest  ad- 
herents of  democracy;  and  out  of  it  has  arisen  the 
mournful  question,  whether  an  honest  man  with  false 
political  principles  be  not  more  dangerous  as  a  ruler  than 
an  unscrupulous  man  with  true  political  principles.  I 
have  heard  the  case  put  thus:— «  There  is  not  yet  a 
sufficiency  of  real  friends  of  the  people  willing  to  be  their 
servants.  They  must  take  either  a  somewhat  better  set 
of  men  whose  politics  they  disapprove^  or  a  somewhat 
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WMiB  Mi  of  meiiy  to  mike  tools  of.    They  take  the  toole, 
uie  them«  end  throir  them  away.'* 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  what  ia  moat  im- 
portant in  Miaa  Martineau'a  work^  and  omitted 
the  variety  of  entertainment  afforded^  hy  long 
extraota  from  her  diary,  while  travelling  in  the 
weatern  Statea,  by  the  lakeaj  and  in  other  situa- 
tions. Descriptions  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  are  to  ua 
leas  attractive  than  herin-door  domestic  sketches; 
nor  does  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  Vir- 
ginia differ  so  much  from  the  vulgar  resorts  of 
England,  as  to  present  much  character  or  no- 
velty. In  preference,  we  select  this  engaging 
sketch  of  a  summer  retreat,  in  a  New  England 
farm-house. 

Nothing  can  be  qtileter  or  more  refreshing,  after  a 
winter's  visiting  at  Boston  or  Xew  York,  than  such  an 
abode  in  a  country  Tillage  as  I  made  trial  of  laf  t  May. 
The  weeks  slipped  away  only  too  fast.  Dr  and  Mrs 
F.,  their  little  boy,  six  years  old,  end  myself,  were  for- 
tanate  enough  to  prevail  ivith  a  farmer's  widow  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachnssetts,  to  take  us  into  her  house.  The 
house  was  conspicuous  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
sweet  valley  into  which  it  looked ;  the  valley  of  the  Hou- 
satonic  It  was  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill ;  a  sort  of  air 
palace.  From  oor  parlour  windows  we  oould  see  all 
that  went  on  in  the  village)  and  I  often  found  it  diffi. 
cult  to  take  off  my  attention  from  this  kind  of  spying. 
It  was  tempting  to  trace  the  horseman's  progress  along 
the  road,  which  wound  among  the  meadows  and  over  the 
bridge.  It  was  tempting  to  watch  the  neighbours  going 
in  and  out,  and  the  children  playing  in  the  courts,  or 
under  the  tall  elms ;  all  the  people  looking  as  small  and 
busy  as  ants  upon  a  hillock.  On  week-days  there  was 
the  ox-team  in  the  field ;  and  on  Sundays  the  gathering 
at  the  church  door.  The  larger  of  the  two  churches  stood 
in  the  middle  of  a  green,  with  stalls  behind  it  for  the 
horses  and  vehicles  which  bronght  the  church-goers  from 
a  distance.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  converging 
from  every  point  in  the  valley,  so  that  the  scene  was  all 
alive ;  and  then  disappear  for  the  space  of  an  hoar  and  a 
half,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  up  all  life ;  and 
then  poor  out  from  the  church  door,  and,  after  grouping 
on  the  green  for  a  few  minutes,  betake  themselves  home- 
wards. Monument  Mountain  reared  itself  opposite  to  us, 
with  its  thick  woods,  and  here  and  there  a  grey  crag  pro- 
truding. Other  mountains  closed  in  the  valley,  one  of 
which  treated  us  tor  some  nights  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
spreading  fire  in  its  woods.  From  the  bases  of  these  hills, 
up  to  our  very  door-step,  there  was  one  bright  carpet  of 
greeik  Everything— .houses,  trees,  churches — were  planted 
down  into  this  green  ;  so  that  there  was  no  interruption 
but  the  one  road,  and  the  blue,  mazy  Housatonic.  The 
softnesa  of  the  scene,  early  in  a  May  morning,  or  when 
the  sun  was  withdrawing,  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any. 
thing  seen  under  a  Greek  or  Italian  sky.  Sometimes  I 
could  Scarcely  believe  it  real :  it  looked  air-painted,  cloud- 
moulded. 

It  was  as  a  favour  that  the  Widow  Jones  took  ns  In. 
She  does  not  let  lodgings.  She  opened  her  house  to  us, 
and  made  us  a  part  of  her  fkmily.  Two  of  her  daugh- 
ters were  at  home,  and  a  married  son  lived  at  hand.  We 
had  a  parlour,  with  three  windows,  commanding  different 
views  of  the  valley :  two  good-sized  chambers,  conveni- 
ently furnished,  and  a  large  closet  between ;  our  board 
with  the  family,  and  every  convenience  that  could  be 
provided :  and  all  for  two  dollars  per  week  each,  and 
half  price  for  the  child.  She  was  advised  to  ask  more, 
but  she  refused,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  be  <<  grasping.** 
It  was  a  merry  afternoon  when  we  followed  the  waggon 
up  the  hill  to  our  new  abode,  and  unpacked,  and  settled 
ourselves  for  our  long-expected  month  of  May.  Never 
was  unpacking  a  pleasanter  task. 

The  blossomy  cherry-tree  beside  my  chamber  window 
was  the  first  object  I  saw  in  the  morning  when  I  threw 
Up  the  sash ;  and  beneath  it*  was  a  broad  fallow,  over 


which  the  blue  jay  flitted.  By  this  window  there  was 
an  easy-chair  and  a  light  table,  a  most  lanrtooi  sr- 
rangement  for  reading.  We  breakfasted  at  hslf-put 
seven  on  excellent  bread,  potatoes,  hung  beef,  ei;^  lad 
strong  tea.  We  admitted  no  visiters  during  the  fim- 
noon,  as  our  theory  was  that  we  were  very  busy  people. 
Writing  and  reading  did  occupy  much  of  our  timet  but 
it  was  surprising  how  much  was  left  for  the  exercise  of 
our  tongues.  Then  there  were  visits  to  be  made  to  the 
post-office,  and  the  crockery  store,  and  the  cobbler;  end 
Charley  found  occasion  to  burst  in,  a  doien  times  s^ar, 
with  a  bunch  of  violets,  or  news  of  the  hone  or  coW|  or 
of  the  ride  he  bad  had,  or  of  the  oxen  in  the  field. 

We  all  dined  together  at  two.  One  of  the  dsnghten 
absented  herself  at  breakfhst,  that  she  might  amnfe  our 
rooms ;  but  both  were  present  at  dinner,  dressed,  and 
ready  for  their  afternoon's  occupation  of  workhif  end 
reading.  One  was  fond  of  fiowers,  and  had  Icamfld  % 
great  deal  about  them.  She  was  skilful  in  drying  them, 
and  could  direct  us  to  the  places  in  the  woods  and  meiF 
dows  where  they  grew.  Some  members  of  the  fsmily, 
more  literary  than  the  rest,  were  gone  westward)  biu 
there  was  a  taste  for  books  among  them  alL  I  often  nv 
a  volume  on  the  table  of  the  widow's  parlour,  with  her 
spectacles  in  it.  She  told  me,  one  day,  of  her  satiifsction 
in  her  children,  that  they  were  given  to  good  parsniti, 
and  all  received  church  members.  All  young  people  in 
these  villages  are  more  or  less  Instructed.  Schooling  is 
considered  a  necessary  of  life. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rambled  abroad,  if  the  westber 
was  fine ;  if  rainy,  we  lighted  our  wood  fire,  and  pur- 
sued our  employments  of  the  morning,  not  uncheered  hx 
a  parting  gleam  fiom  the  west ;  a  bar  of  bright  yellow 
sky  above  the  hill  tops,  or  a  gush  of  go!den  light,  borc- 
ishiu!;  the  dewy  valley  at  the  last. 

The  American  ladies  do  not  practise  walking ; 
Miss  Martineau,  therefore,  astonished  the  natives 
by  her  pedestrian  feats.  From  this  place  she 
chose  one  afternoon  to  walk  five  miles  to  Lenox, 
while  her  friends  went  in  a  waggon. 

The  widow's  son  watched  me  along  the  road,  and  thea 
remarked,  <<  You  will  see  no  more  of  her  till  you  get  to 
Lenox.  I  would  not  walk  off  at  that  rate,  if  they  gsTe 
me  Lenox  when  I  got  there." 

In  the  evenings,  we  made  a  descent  upon  the  viUsge, 
or  the  village  came  up  to  us.  In  the  latter  esse,  mir 
hostess  was  always  ready  with  a  simple  and  pracefsi 
welcome,  and  her  best  endeavours  to  provide  scats  for 
our  many  friends.  If  we  staid  below  till  after  nine,  the 
family  had  gone  to  rest  on  our  return.  We  had  only  to 
lilt  the  latch,  light  our  candles,  and  make  oor  vny  to 
the  milk-pans,  if  we  were  thirsty.  For  tventy-fir^ 
years,  the  widow  has  lived  on  the  top  of  her  hill,  with 
only  a  latch  to  her  door.  She  sleeps  undefeodeJ,  (or 
she  has  no  enemies;  and  in  her  village  there  are  no 
thieves. 

Life  in  the  west  is  of  a  more  romantic  and 
picturesque  cast ;  and  it  is  thus  prettilr 
painted : — 

I  staid  for  some  weeks  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  land- 
owner in  Kentucky.  Our  days  were  passed  in  gnat 
luxury ;  and  some  of  the  hottest  of  them  very  idly.  Tlie 
house  was  in  the  midst  of  grounds,  gay  with  verdarf 
and  flowers,  in  the  opening  month  of  June;  and  our 
favourite  seats  were  the  steps  of  the  hall,  and  chain 
under  the  trees.  Prom  thence  we  could  watch  the  plar 
of  the  children  on  the  grass-plat,  and  somo  of  the  drol- 
leries of  the  little  negroes.  The  red  bird  and  the  bloc 
bird  flew  close  by ;  and  the  black  and  white  woodpecker 
with  crimson  head,  tapped  at  all  the  tree>tmnks,  ss  if 
we  were  no  interruption.  We  relished  the  table  fare, 
after  that  with  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  contest 
ourselves  on  board  the  steam-boata.  The  tender  meet, 
fresh  vegetables,  good  daret  and  champagne^  with  the 
daily  piles  of  strawberries  and  towers  of  ice-cream,  were 
welcome  luxuries.  There  were  thirty-three  hoiws  la 
the  stables,  and  we  roved  about  the  neighbouiing  country 
accordingly.    There  was  more  Uteraittre  at  hand  thsa 
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time  to  profit  Ij  iu  Books  could  l>e  had  it  home ;  bat 
not  the  woodi  of  Kentucky ;— clear,  imrny  woods,  with 
maple  and  sycamora  springing  up  to  a  height  which 
makes  man  feel  dwarfish.  The  glades,  with  their  turf 
10  desD,  every  fiiJlen  leaf  haying  been  absorbed,  reminded 
me  of  Iranhoe.  I  almost  looked  for  Garth  In  my 
nmbleSi  AU  this  was,  not  many  years  ago,  one  rnst 
ctnebrake,  with  a  multitude  of  buffalo  and  deer :  the 
pea-Tine  spreading  everywhere,  and  the  ftrtility  fkr 
grttter  than  eren  now. 

Here  Miss  Martineau  took  a  lesson  in  rifle 
shooting,  and  saw  a  buffalo^  and  went  a  bee- 
banting.  From  the  new  city  of  Columbus  she 
and  her  party  went  to  Montgomery,  passing 
through  the  Creek  territory.  At  different  places 
she  saw  Indians ;  but  they  must  all  have  been 
the  corrupted  and  degraded  creatures^  hovering 
between  death  and  life  on  the  frontier^  and  not 
the  Red  man  of  the  primeval  forest.    Here  is 

another  mode  of  life. 

Oar  Mends,  now  residing  seven  miles  from  Mont- 
tomerj, were  from  South  Carolina:  and  the  lady,  at 
least,  does  not  relish  liring  in  Alabama.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  me  to  be  a  guest  in  such  an  abode  as  theirs.  They 
irere  about  to  build  a  good  house :  meantime,  they  were 
is  one  which  I  liked  exceedingly :  a  log-house,  with  the 
mualopen  passage  in  the  middle.  Roses  and  honey- 
•ttckles,  to  which  humming-birds  resort,  grew  before  the 
door.  Abundance  of  books,  and  handsome  furniture  and 
plate,  were  within  the  house,  while  daylight  was  to  be 
teen  through  ita  walls.  In  my  well-ftirnished  chamber, 
I  could  see  the  stars  through  the  chinks  between  the  logs. 
Daring  the  summer,  I  should  be  sorry  to  change  this 
primitiTe  kind  of  abode  for  a  better. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forti  of  life.  Most  articles  of  food  are  provided  on  the 
plantation.  Wine  and  groceries  are  obtained  from 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans ;  and  clothing  and  furniture  fh>m 
the  north.  Tea  is  twenty  shillings  Englisb  per  lb. ; 
brown  sugar,  threepence-balfjpenny;  white  sugar,  six- 
penee-haifpenny.  A  gentlemen's  family,  where  there  are 
children  to  be  educated,  cannot  liye  for  less  than  from 
MTen  hundred  pounds  to  one  thousand  per  annum.  The 
loiii  take  land  and  buy  slares  very  early ;  and  the 
daaghters  marry  almost  in  childhood ;  so  that  education 
is  less  thought  of,  and  sooner  ended,  than  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  pioneers  of  civilization,  as  the 
tettlcn  in  these  new  districts  may  be  regarded,  care  for 
other  things  num  than  for  education,  or  they  would  not 
comt. 

The  wives  of  the  planters  may  truly  be  termed 
the  slaves  of  the  slaves.  Attention  to  their 
vants^  which  is  an  important  department  of  the 
economy  of  the  estate^  occupies  much  of  the 
time  of  the  ladies^  and  is  a  bitter  source  of 
soxiety  and  trouble. 

From  a  picture  of  the  Michigan  and  the  other 
northern  lakes>  which  occupies  a  great  breadth 
of  canvass,  we  have  derived  entertainment, 
though  not  much  information*  In  a  sailing 
vessel  on  the  Lakes,  Miss  Martineau,  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  found  bad  manners  pre- 
valent; but  her  transatlantic  friends  were  as 
moch  taken  by  surprise  as  herself. 

This  is  the  newest  city  which  Miss  Martineau 
appears  to  have  seen.  It  is  a  picture  wholly 
American. 

While  Dr  F.  went  on.  shore,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
■sen,  we  had  the  cabin  cleaned  out,  and  took,  once  more, 
complete  possession  of  it,  for  both  day  and  night  As 
looa  as  this  was  done,  seven  young  women  came  down 
the  eompanion-way,  seated  themselves  round  the  cabin, 
sod  began  to  question  ufc  They  were  the  total  female 
population  of  Milwaukee ;  which  settlement  now  con* 


tains  ibnr  hundred  souls.  We  were  glad  to  see  these 
ladies  $  for  it  was  natural  enoagh  that  the  seven  women 
should  wish  to  behold  two  mors^  when  such  a  chance 
offered.  A  gentleman  of  the  place,  who  came  on  board 
this  afternoon,  told  me  that  a  printing.preas  had  arrived 
a  ftw  hours  before,  and  that  a  newspaper  would  speedily 
appear.  He  was  kind  enough  to  forward  the  flrst  num- 
ber to  me  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  I  was  amused  to 
see  how  pathetic  an  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  more  thickly, 
settled  districts  It  eontaineds  imploring  them  to  cast  a 
fhvourable  eye  on  Milwaukee,  and  its  hundreds  of  bache> 
lors.  Milwaukee  had  been  settled  sinoe  the  preceding 
November.  It  had  good  stores  i  (to  judge  by  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  goods  sent  ashore  from  our  ship ;)  it  had 
a  printing-press  and  newspaper,  before  the  settlers  had  had 
time  to  get  wives.  I  heard  these  new  settlements  some* 
times  called  '<  patriarchal  ;**  but  what  would  the  patri- 
archs have  said  to  such  an  order  of  affairs  ? 

Dr  F.  returned  from  the  town  with  apple-pies,  cheese, 
and  ale,  wherewith  to  diversify  our  ship  diet.  With  him 
arrived  such  a  number  of  the  towns-people,  that  the 
steward  wanted  to  turn  us  out  of  our  room  once  more; 
but  we  were  sturdy,  appealed  to  the  captain,  and  were 
confirmed  in  possession.  From  this  time  i began  the  de. 
lights  of  our  voyage.  The  moon,  with  her  long  trail  of 
glory,  was  magnificent  to-night ;  the  vast  body  of  waters 
on  which  she  shone  being  as  calm  as  If  the  winds  were 
dead. 

In  conclusion,  those  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  of  American  society,  ought  to  read 
both  these  works.  It  is  even  proper  to  hear 
whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  slavery  by  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  advocates  of  the  planters. 
Mr  Grund's  strongest  argument  is  the  inferiority  of 
every  race  to  the  whites.  The  negroes  he  places 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  human  scale.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  abominable  and  ini- 
quitous.  system,  so  completely  interwoven  with 
American  society  as  to  be  in  his  opinion  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  is,  however,  his  ostensible 
reason.  In  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  he  per- 
ceives a  strengthening  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  States,  and  greater  security  to  the  Federal 
Union,  lately  threatened  by  the  domination  of 
the  north,  and  the  consequent  continuation  of 
that  "  necessary  evil,"  slavery.  Could  we  take 
one  decided  step  with  Mr  Gmnd,  and  once 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal inferiority  of  the  race,  an  opinion  entertained 
by  many  enemies  of  slavery,  we  should  partici- 
pate in  his  horrors  at  the  idea  of  the  possible 
amalgamation  by  marriage.  He  believes  amal- 
gamation impossible,  and  deprecates  it  as  the 
worst  of  evils  to  the  superior  race.    He  says — 

Any  attempt  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  this 
manner,  would  not  only  not  benefit  the  individuals  who 
might  be  selected  for  the  experiment,  but  be  the  absolute 
signal  for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
against  society.  It  would  undermine  every  principle  of 
morality,  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  society, 
without  advancing  the  cause  of  the  negroes.  I  consider 
the  doctrine  of  amalgamation  as  abominable  and  brutal 
as  the  first  introduction  of  slavery ;  and  the  injury  which 
would  be  sostained  from  it,  by  the  white  race,  infinitely 
greater  than  that  which  was  Inflicted  upon  the  Africans 
by  exporting  them  from  their  country  as  slaves. 

The  Americans  are  indeed  in  a  very  singular  predica- 
ment. Their  position,  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  most  perplexing  and  unjust.  No  nation  pro- 
poses to  take  charge  of  the  civilization  of  the  Africans ;  but 
the  Americans  are  called  upon  to  emancipate  and  educate 
their  slaves,  and  to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  themselves. 
Their  institutions  are  purely  democratic,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  entrusted  to  the  voluntary  submission  of 
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ili«  people  who  enacted  than ;  yet  Nfml  milUong  of 
another  race  are  to  be  let  loote  smoiiftt  them,  and  en« 
t mated  with  that  Tolantary  labmiMion.  Their  inaUtn- 
ttona,  it  ii  belicTed,  woold  not  be  adapted  to  any  other 
state  of  society,  yet  they  are  to  invite  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  negroes  to  participate  in  its  adTantages.  And 
All^this  they  are  charged  to  do  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
without  inquiring  whether  that  race  is  capable  of  enjoy, 
log  those  priTileges,  or  even  made  happier  by  their  acqui- 
sition. And  what  have  the  Americans  done  that  justifies 
such  a  demand  ?  They  hare  continued  the  institution  of 
slarery,  introduced  by  another  goTeniment,  of  which 
their  forefathers  arailed  themselres  before  its  moral  in« 
jnstice  was  established ;  and  which  their  sons  have  since 
been  labouring  to  shake  off,  without  finding  the  adequate 
means.  In  the  northern  States,  where  it  could  be  aban. 
doned,  it  was  done ;  but  the  south  is  obliged  to  pause, 
lest  by  an  awfnl  retribution  of  justice  they  should  them. 
selTfs  become  the  victims  of  their  slaves* 

This  ema  It  the  cune  of  tvW  deed*. 
That,  ever  propagatlDg,  tbey  engender  evil. 

The  transportation  of  the  slaves  to  Africa  he 

considers  a  safe  and   just,  but   impracticable 

remedy.     During  twelve  years,  two  thousand 

five  hundred  negroes  were  sent  to  Liberia^  and 

seven  hundred  thousand  were  born  in  America ! 

Colonization  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket — no  more 

adequate  to  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evil  than 

the  proposed  emigration  from  Ireland,  to   the 

relief  of  Irish  misery.      Besides,  the    blacks, 

whether  free  or  slaves,  are  naturally  unwilling 

to  leave  their  fatherland.    Mr  Grund  strips  the 

emancipationists  of  the  north  of  some  of  their 

pretended  merit. 

The  northern  states,  in  emancipating  their  negroes, 
shut  but  the  doors  on  unprofitable  servants,  without  fear- 
ing their  entering  by  force.  They  were  too  strong  within, 
and  their  enemies  too  feeble  without,  to  give  the  negroes 
a  chance  of  success.  Their  former  masters  may  now  see 
them  die  in  the  streets,  and  behold  them  writhing  with 
despair;  and  yet  not  fear  their  revenge.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  southern  planter :  he  cannot  abandon  his  ne. 
groes  and  expose  them  to  want,  without  dreading  the 
awful  consequences.  He  cannot  with  impunity  make  a 
friendly  race  his  enemies,  and  mock  them  with  the  title 
of  freemen. 

Mr  Grund  uniformly  argues  as  if  the  negroes,  in 
their  debased  and  wretched  condition,  exhibited 
the  fullest  developement  of  intellect  of  which 
they  are  capable.  This  is  insulting  as  well  as 
unfair.  His  description  of  the  ease,  gaiety,  and 
comfort  in  which  the  negroes  live  in  the  south, 
under  the  protoctton*— gentle  word  !^-of  their 
white  lords,  is  darkly  contrasted  by  the  shadings 
of  Miss  Martineau,  and,  above  all,  by  the  damning 
facts  of  Stuart  and  Abdy.  With  all  this,  Mr 
Grund  is  a  decided  democrat.  He  denies  that 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy  exists  in  the  United 
States,  or  ever  can  exist.  He  recognises  the  spirit 
of  family  ;  but  avers — 

Aristocracy,  in  America,  must  first  be  created,  before 
it  can  exercise  its  influence ;  but  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country  are  totally  opposed  to  its  birth. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  tohear  Americans 
themselves  aver  that  <•  there  is  a  great  deal  of  aristocracy 


in  their  country,  of  which  EuiopeansgeneiaUyare  cnfiidy 
unaware.**    Now  I  have  remained  nearly  fifteen  yetn  ia 
he  United  States ;  hut  I  have  never  been  sble  to  dis., 
cover  this  aristocracy ;  nor  its  trappings,  power,  inHneiioB 
or  worshippers.     I  have,  assuredly,  known  a  vtriety  of 
fashionable  coteries — at  least  what  in  America  woold  be 
called    foshlonable; — composed    of   highly   respectable 
merchants,  literary  and  professional  men,  poUtidins  tad 
others,  who,  it  was  evident,  considered  themselvei  tbe 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land ;  but  they  ncrer  bad  tlie 
courage  of  avowing  their  sentiments  and  pretcosiou  in 
public ;  and  have,  of  late,  been  as  much  excluded  from 
the    government  of  the  country,  as  they  avoided  bein; 
confounded  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-eitisens.    On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  oliservinf  s 
class  of  society,  again  composed  of  highly  ntpsctiUe 
merchants,  literary  and  professional  men,  politicisni  and 
others,  who  never  exhibited  the  least  symptom  of  iaa- 
ginary  superiority  over  their  countrymen;  but  always 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  public  servants,  paid  asd 
provided  for  by  the  people  {  and  who,  in  lact,  posMaed 
considerable  more  power  and  influence  than  their  Bnst»' 
cratic  neighbours  with  the  exclusive  seotimenti.    One 
party  was  always  dreaming  of  influence  and  diitiDCtlon ; 
the  other  actually  possessed  them.    This  is  all  the  differ- 
ence I  have  ever  known  between  the  aristocracy  and 
democracy  of  America. 

Universal  suffi'age  has  been  decried  as  leading  to 
anarchy,  and  thence  to  despotism.  General  Jackaon  had 
already  been  represented  as  the  future  dictator  of  the 
republic.  Hoiv  have  these  predictions  been  verified? 
The  democratic  party  have  developed  more  anion  and 
strength  than  any  previous  one  in  power.         • 

Democratic  institutions,  as  they  exist  in  America,  axe 
without  a  precedent  in  history.  The  ancients  ncTer 
dreamt  of  a  government  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
Statee ;  and  its  very  existence  was  predaded  by  the  if- 
norance  of  the  masses,  and  the  absence  of  a  periediol 
press.  Never,  before,  have  the  people  at  large  partici- 
pated in,  or  assumed,  the  government  of  a  state.  AH  the 
arguments  in  the  world  in  favour  or  against  denocnrj 
must,  therefore^  remain  conjectures  till  time  shall  hsre 
solved  the  problem.  The  question,  in  America,  is  no 
longer,  whether  democracy  ia  to  be  eetaUiehed;  hat 
whether  Hit  to  l>e  changed.  It  exists  there  already,  and 
cannot  be  abolished  without  a  roost  dangerous  and  vio- 
lent revolution.  The  Tories  are  the  Revolutionist!  in 
America ;  the  Democrats  are  the  Conservatives,  and  sd* 
here  to  the  government. 

To  speculative  Republicans  in  Europe,  this  is 
convincing  and  highly  satisfactory.  Indeed) 
there  is  so  much  that  is  liberal,  rational,  and  pro- 
gressive in  Mr  Grund's  general  opinions,  that  we 
the  more  regpret  his  slavery  heresy,  or  rather  that 
he  cannot  see  the  practicability  of  emsncipatioa. 
His  work,  the  publication  of  which  we  announced 
some  months  back,  with  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
notice  it  at  greater  length,  is  especially  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  emigrants,  whether  con- 
tinental or  from  the  British  island^.  He  de- 
scribes America,  its  institutions,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  its  society:  Miss  Martineau  expatiates 
upon  these  topics ;  and,  as  we  hare  seen,  with 
occasional  severity.  Her  last  words  are  noteo 
cheering  as  her  first — ^''Thb  Cnm^iBATioit  ajco 
THE  Morals  of  the  Americans  fall  far  bblo« 
THEIR  OWN  Principles." 


^BS' 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  NOVEL  OF  "TERRY-ALT* 

THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

[In  tki  tkflch  of  Terry-Att  Tactiet,  pqbliilied  in  ottr  May  Namber,  it  nmst  have  been  efident  to  tho  nadfr,  that  Majof 
Fortccene  ao^  hia  tooa  were  infloapced  hj  prirate  motirciy  diatinct  from  the  conaiderations  of  political  prejudice 
aud  mafisterial  datj.  Therefore^  ere  we  detail  tlie  moTementa  of  the  Harlen  rabseqaent  to  the  onslaught,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  narrate  events  which  had  preyionaly  occarred ;  whereby  a  pictnre  may  be  exhibited  to  the  reader,  not 
reiident  in  Ireland,  of  the  scenes  th.it  hare  been  enacted  in  that  unhappy  country,  during  the  Local  Disturb* 

■  AXCES  by  which  Its  peace  has  been  distracted— -scenes  more  ririd  in  rea/i/y  than  imagination  conld  depict,  and 
«w  which  it  may  be  feared  the  curtain  has  not  yet  batei  drawn.] 


CBAPTCR  I. 

Pbrched  on  the  box-seat  of  the  Galway  stage 
from  Dablin,  a  young  men,  of  about  twenty 
yeass  of  age,  appeared  to  be  intently  examining 
the  antiquated  and  still  formidable  castle  in  the 
town  of  Shannon  Bridge;  a  position  celebrated 
daring  the  wan  of  James  II.  and  William  of 
Orange — under  the  dUtinet  auspices  of  whom 
ve  enter  on  our  story. 

By  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  stage  at  the 
door  of  the  chief  hostelry,  our  young  lover  of  the 
mtiqae  was  nearly  thrown  from  his  centre  of 
gravity ;  and^  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
Mver  his  balance,  a  burst  of  joyous  laughter 
reached  his  ear.  Looking  down,  he  beheld  his 
friend  Gerald  Fortescue  and  a  companion,  in« 
dnlging  their  merriment  at  his  expense. 

y^o  was  Oeraid  Fortescue,  thus  unceremoni. 
ondy  introduced ?-rwho  his  companion? — and 
vho  the  object  of  their  laughter  ?  In  Parliament- 
My  phraseology,  we  beg  permission  to  Mpkiin: 
'The  system  of  the  Dtlblin  University,  differibg 
&om  thbee  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  urid 
Cambridge^  in  ellowing  a  student  to  obtain  his 
degree  by  answering  a  certain  number  of  exam- 
inations, without  compelling  him  to  reside 
throbghont  the  term^;  it  follows  that  youtg 
men,  dwelling  in  the  western  parts  of  England, 
V  in  the  midland  counties,  find  it  more  conve- 
aient  to  enter  their  names  on  the  books  of  Qiieen 
£iiaabeth  a  University  than  on  those  of  either 
of  the  "Twin  Sisters." 

At  the  peri6d«  however,  of  the  occurrences 
hereafter  to  be  related,  the  number  of  the  young 
jbiglishtaen  entered  as  students  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  much  more  confined  than  it 
^  subsequently  been ;  the  advantages  being 
Ito  lew  generally  known,  and  the  course  of 
rtudies  very  complex,  and  consequently  difficult. 
'  Of  this  number  was  Henry  Burton,  the  son  of 
>  private  gentleman  in  one  of  the  midland  coun« 
ties  of  £ngland.  Destined  for  the  bar,  it  was 
■opposed  that  the  time  not  devoted  by  him  to  his 
coliegiote  atndiesj  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  society  of  his  father— a  man  of 
extensive  reading  and  considerable  knowledge 
«^  the  world*-than  in  the  dissipation  of  an  Eng. 
aA  aaiversity.  Accordingly,  for  the  three  first 
yw  of  hia  college  course,  he  visited  the  Dub- 
«n  University — ^preferred  for  the  reason  assigned 
Aove-Hmly  for  a  few  days  in  every  quarter,  to 
'ttend  the   examinations  ;  but,  in  his  senior 

ivphiater  yfar^  being  desiroDia  tP^gvaduat^  with 
HO.  xuiu^roi,  IV, 


*  credit,  he  rented  obambers  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  solely  to  his  studies,  and  bade  adieu  to 
his  parental  roof,  till  the  commencements  in  the 
following  year. 

Among  the  number  of  his  fellow-students  with 
whom,  by  this  change  in  his  college  life,  young 
Burton  became  more  intimately  acquainted, 
there  was  one  in  particular  to  whom  he  had 
found  some  opportunities  of  doing  service. 

Oeraid  Fortescue  was  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  His  parents  were 
connected  with  statesmen  and  prelates;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  expected  that  the  younger  bro« 
there  would  be  provided  for,  either  in  the  Church 
or  by  transplanting  them  to  offices  under  govern-^ 
ment.  For  the  education  of  the  sons,  a  resident 
tutor  had  been  engaged ;  and  the  eldest  bom  of 
the  family  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  peda*. 
gogue's  abilities  that  was  transmitted  to  Alma 
Mater* 

Like  young  Burton>  Gerald  Fortescue  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  regulations  of  the  univer-. 
sity,  by  residing  at  home  during  the  terms;  and 
also,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  student,  he 
found  it  more  expedient  to  become  a  resident 
within  the  coUege  during  his  senior  aophistor 
year. 

-  Hitherto,  he  had  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  saving  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  "  dropping  a  class" — ^that  is, 
of  losing  a  year  in  his  college  course ;  for  the 
distractions  of  a  country  life  in  Ireland  present 
a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  pursuits  of  litera« 
ture  and  science. 

The  non~resident  student,  after  he  has  saved 
his  term,  returns  to  the  vacancy  of  a  country 
life — that  la.  a  moral  vacancy — occupied,  in« 
deed,  in  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  shooting ;  and, 
when  the  mother's  eye  is  not  watchful,  beating 
the  covers  for  other  game  than  partridges.  If  , 
a  large  river  or  a  lake  lie  in  the  vicinity,  there 
is  an  additional  inducement  for  abandoning  the 
dry  study  of  the  college  course,  by  the  practice  of 
fresh-water  navigation  ;  and  thus  the  time  steals 
on  insensibly,  until  the  approach  of  another  ex- 
amination, when  dogs,  and  guns,  and  boats,  and 
fishing-tackle  must  be  relinquished,  by  a  despe* 
rate  effort  of  self-privation,  and  the  attention 
brought  to  bear,  if  possible,  on  abstruse  science 
and  ancient  literature.  In  this,  however,  succesa 
is  net  always  to  be  attained ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  young  student  travels  up  to . 
^own  ar  the  q^poihted  timO;  to  ebtaUi  no  other 
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tropby  of  hiB  expedition  than  Lord  Antrum's 
preiniam*-7-that  is^  a  caution. 

As  Gerald  Fortescue  was  not  giifted  with  either 
talent  or  application,  and  more  particularly  as 
his  attention  had  heen  diverted  from  liis  studies 
by  events  producing  strong  excitement — which 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  pages — ^it  was 
after  many  hair-breadth  escapes  that  he  arrived, 
without  the  Antrum  honour,  at  the  fourth  or 
senior  sophister  year  of  his  college  course.  There, 
however,  his  good  fortune  would  have  abandoned 
him — the  mass  of  studies  having  accumulated-^ 
had  not  his  class-fellow,  the  young  Englishman, 
volunteered  his  aid,  and,  by  faking  thi  yOnng 
squire  into  training  a  few  days  previous  to  each 
examination,  prepared  him  sufficiently  to  save 
his  distance. 

'  Thus  the  intimacy  betweeii  the  class-fellows 
had  increased  during  several  succeeding  terms  ; 
and,  consequently,  on  the  approach  of  the  long 
vacation,  Gerald  Fortescue  invited  the  English 
student  to  pass  some  portion  of  the  holidays  with 
him  at  his  father's  residence  on  the  bulks  of 
Lough  Ree» 

The  invitation  was  accepted— -the  more  readily 
because  Henry  Burton  was  particularly  desirous 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Irish 
in  the  interior  of  the  island ;  for,  having  heard 
So  many  contradictory  reports  of  the  conduct  of 
the  peasantry,  both  political  and  moral,  he  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  that  might  enable  him  to 
£brm  a  judgment  for  himselfl  It  was  not,  how<> 
ever,  until  the  month  of  September  that  he  found 
rfufficient  leisure'  to  bid  adieu  for  a  time  to  his 
vooms  in  Botany  Bay.t 

CHAPTBB  n* 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  exclaimed  Gerald  Fortetcue, 
88  Burton  descended  from  the  box  seat.  '^  Look 
at  the  Englishman  trying  to  learn  whether  Shan* 
non  Bridge  is  peopled  by  Yahoos  or  Brobdingna* 
gians,  without  regarding  two  good  feUows  who 
have  been  waiting  here  this  half  hour  to  bid  him 
welcome !" 

Burton  alighted  as  the  word  "  welcome"  was 
}Mronounced ;  and  found,  at  the  instant,  that  the 
action  was  suited  to  the  word,  for  both  his  hands 
i^ere  in  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  young  squire. 

*'  By  Jove !  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Burton," 

sidd  the  latter — *^  and  so,  I'll  answer  for  him,  is 

my  brother  Arthur,  whom  I  beg  to  introduce  to 

you.    He  will  tell  you  that  we  have  prepared 

jUreworkt  at  home,  to  celebrate  your  arrival." 

While  the  Englishman  returned,  in  a  calmer 
fashion,  the  Irish  greeting  with  which  he  was 
received  Jbe  observed  that  a  man,  whose  appear- 
ance was  indefinite — seemingly  half  domestic, 
half  peasant-— turned  away  abruptly  from  behind 
the  young  men,  with  a  marked  expression  of  im- 
patience. His  mannerwas  so  peculiar,  that  Bur- 
tea  almost  instinctivel/  demanded-— «'  Who  is 
that  man  ?" 


•  Antrum^  tbe  Latin  fop  a  cave.  Cave,  (beware,)  sup- 
pbffd  to  be  addresaed  to  men  not  coniidered  entitled  to 
the  teriii. 
'.t  A  vfiuui^  se  eaUfd,  In  the  PMlik  WytnMf* 


"  What !  he  of  the  one  eye  ?*  'said  Arthur  For« 
tescue.  '^  That's  one  of  our  cottiers,  of  whose 
skill  as  a  charioteer  we  avail  ourselves  when 
our  more  regular  domestic  cannot  be  spared. 
Watty  Cox,  our  footman,  coachman,  and  butler, 
is  preparing  to  do  honour  to  your  arrival ;  w 
Dauny  Kienaa,  the  one-eyed  gentleman,  has 
been  summoned  to  supply  Ms  pkee.  Bnt  come, 
you  have  not  dined.  We  have  ordered  dinner^ 
to  get  a  good  word  from  the  landlady." 

The  party  entered  a  private  room,  where  a 
table  was  already  laid  for  dinner*  Barton  wonld 
willingly  have  stretched  his  travel-tired  limbs 
upon  a  sofa  which  occupied  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  wertf  it  not  already  iki  the  poesesnbn 
of  a  formidable  array  of  fire-arms,  that  seemed  to 
forbid  invasion.  The  stories  with  which  Oenld 
Fortescue  had  frequently  entertained  him,  ia 
their  College  rooms,  of  tiie  proceedings  of  the 
Terry-Alts  and  Carders,  were  brought  immedi-* 
ately  to  his  recollection  by  this  display  of  wariike 
preparation.  He,  therefore,  was  not  surprised 
when  the  younger  brother  observed-^ 

«'  You  see,  Mr  Barton,  that  we  never  venture 
abroad  without  a  good  supply  of  powder  and 
shot,  in  ease  of  need.  It  is  not  always  a  par- 
tridge or  a  hare  that  crosses  our  path  tinexpect* 
edly,  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  We  som^ 
times  run  the  haaard  of  becoming  the  spost  of 
others ;  and  nothing  but  the  general  belief  among 
the  peasantry  that  none  of  our  family  go  froai 
home  unarmed,  could  have  protected  ua  so  kag 
from  assassination." 

'^Assassination  I" 

<'  Even  so.  My  fiither  has  been  moat  aeCire 
ae  a  magistrate  against  the  disaffected;  and, 
therefore,  the  most  diabolical  threata  have  been 
frequently  pronounced  against  himaelf  and  all 
belonging  to  him." 

''  Are  they  bold  enough  to  utter  tiueats  ?" 

''Not  openly;  but  he  receives,  aaumg  his 
letters  on  the  breakftuit  tabU>noticea,  written  ia 
bkH^i  calling  on  him  to  desist  from  his  magis* 
terial  dutiea,  and  warning  him  of  the  eonse* 
quences  of  his  seal." 

"  Then,  surely,  you  can  trace  tke  aothoia  of 
such  notices  ?" 

"  Impossible.   When  we  inquire  from  tiie 
vants  how  sueh  pi^rs  were  received,  we 
obtain  a  satisfactory  explattatk>a  " 

"  Why  not  disohacge  each  domeetics^  and  get 
others  ?" 

''  Gerald,  who  is  so  profitably  emfdeyed  these 
with  his  black  bottlea— for  he  seldoai  lets  a  wmter 
decant  the  wine— *lie  would  tell  yea,  in  Ua  Col* 
lege  jargon,  that  thai  woald  be  fal£ng  from  SejUa 
into  Chary bidia.  Infaot,sachaproeeediagvoaU 
never  answer ;  for,  although  we  ktwm  that  every 
domestic  in  our  house  is  nsw^it  tiiat  ia,  boond 
by  oath  to  the  most  implicit  ebedieace  te  ^e 
secret  orders  of  the  Tenry-All8-^<fet  we  pvete 
retaining  thos^  wheee  attachment  and  giatitede 
may  neutraltie  tiie  fereeityof  bigetry and  fie- 
affection^  rather  than  eagagHig  strang«%  whe^ 
periu^s,  would  only  gain  adkniaiien  te  owrlieaitha 
one dayj f or th*  yuipeit ^  admittior  ulandmm 
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tend  to  mur  iniMwocro  the  nazt.  In  may  other 
nmntry  than  Ireland^  it  woald  a^^aar  an  aot  of 
folly  or  insanity  to  ride  or  drive  about  in  th^ 
dajrtima  amed  with  gon  and  piatoL  Bat  so  far 
IS  tUs  ayateoi  of  defence  neoessary  here>  and 
more  partienlarly  in  our  family,  that  we  oannot 
pais  from  one  apartment  to  another  without 
flooTeTiag*  our  fire^anns  at  the  same  time.  When 
▼e  enter  the  dining-room  we  bring,  them  with 
ssi  piling  theiA  at  a  diatanoe  from  the  door; 
wken  we  paas  thenoe  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
nme  precaution  ia  adopted ;  and  from  this  sya^ 
tern  one  salutary  reeult  foUowai^  that,  as  our  do>- 
BMttite  are  in  constant  observation  of  our  move- 
nenti^  they  know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
those  with  iriiom  they  are  confederated  to  sur- 
piise  us,  If>  then,  they  are  not  attached  enough 
to  give  us  waniing  of  an  attempt  i^on  our  lives 
^whieh,  indeed,  they  dare  not  do,  in  violation 
of  their  OBtha-«-they  are  acute  enough  to  feel 
amred  that,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
wooesB  of  such  an  atten^tt,  the  most 'dazing  of 
the  aggressoca  would  meet  with  certain  death/' 

Here  the  speaker  waa  interrupted  by  the  pre* 
■eaoe  of  the  waiter  bringing  in  tiie  dixmer. 

''You  have  given  Burton  a  most  luminous 
exposition,  Arthm^  of  the  agreeabk  life  we  have 
mvited  him  to  share  with  us,"  said  the  elder 
hrother,  seating  himself  at  the  table.  "  Comei, 
let  US  see  what  our  landlady  haa  provided  for 
01.  There,  my  boys,  what  say  you  to  that  sal^ 
fflon?  We  have  capital  fish.  Burton,  in  this 
little  stream  of  ours.  Shannon  Bridge,  you 
laov,  is  famouB  for  its  eels;  and  our  lake 
abounds  with  ^ke>  and  trout,  and  perch,  which 
vill  aibrd  us  good  aport  in  our  boating  expedi- 
tioas." 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  Burton, ''  I 
find  more  amusement  in  eating  your  river  fish 
thinin  catohing^it.  I  have  not  patience  to  be> 
Mae  an  anglen'' 

'<  By  Jove,  Gerald,  1  wiU  h§i  ffou  anyiking 
that  Mr  Burton  takea  alter  Mr  Lowe,  who,  you 
raaember^  uaad  to  sit  in. the  stern  of  the  boat, 
with  hii  fishingorod  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in 
the  other.  How  wo  used  to  layigh  at  him,  until 
he  thrashed  ua  into  good  behaviour  I  Lowe  was 
o«r  late,  tutor,  Mr  Bitrton<*-«  good  fellow,  after 
*1L  We  will  tell  you  mora  of  him  another  time. 
I<et  me  take,  a  glass  of  wina  with  you  I" 

"Come,  Arthur,  there  are  only  three  of  us; 
fon  are  not  going  to  leave  me  out  of  the  irater* 
%  • 

As  the  young  men  drank  to  eadi  other,  the 
door  waa  abruptly  opened,  and  Kiernan,  of  the 
MM  aye,  entoMd. 

"What  do  you  want,  Danny?"  aaked  the 
«Uer  brother.    '<  Have  you  had  your  dinner  f" 

**  I  havs^  yurr  Honnuf ,  ah'  thank  you.  Bud 
I  wsstUnkin'  as  how  it  would  be  aa  wUl  to  atari 
>fiNre.  the  eon  goea  down;  for  you  know,  Maathur 
^^Md,  %e  havo  a  long  way  to  dhrivoi  and  up 
hOl  into  the  bugain*  Will  I  put  tilie  baato  to 
tiiedog-oartr 

*  Met  yet,-  Ihinny^  my  aum  ;  wo  have  not  had 
Mviap.   Tdithala^dk^J^Si^^J^^^flM^ 


i»f  punch,  and  heap  yourialf  cool  and  comfortable 
until  we  send  for  you." 

.  *'  As  fur  the  whisbky,  I'm  behonlden  to  yurr 
Honnur  for  that  same ;  bud  you  know,  sir,  the 
mare  tads  up  a  nail  on  the  road,  an',  unless  we 
start  airly,  mayhap  we'll  get  back  late."  j 

**  Go,  go,  Danny — -we  shall  be  time  enough  for 
aupper." 

"  Well,  you  know  best,  to  be  sure,  Masthur? 
Gerald ;  bud  the  road'a  a  bad  road^  anyhow."  ^ 
.  Saying  thie,  Kiernan  left  the  room,  evidently 
dissatisfied  at  the  delay. 

''  Gerald,  I  think  that  Danny  is  in  the  right," 
said  the  younger  Fortesoue.  "  We  have  seven 
miles  of  road,  Mr  Barton,  made  difiicnlt  by 
several  ateep  and  tedioua  hills." 

'^  Pooh!  pooh,  Arthur ! — ^it  is  not  eight  o'clock  | 
let  us  finish  our  wine,  and  we  shall  reach  home 
before  the  warder  makea  his  round." 

'*  What  I  do  you  keep  watch  and  ward  ?^  aaked 
Burton.  , 

^  As  there  are  four  of  us  old  enough  to  per* 
form  garriaon  duty,"  replied  Arthur  Fortescuej 
<'  we  take  it  in  turn  to  accompany  a  policeman^ 
who  sleeps  in  the  house,  in  his  inspection  of  the 
premises  at  nightfall ;  and,  having  seen  that  all 
the  doora  and  windowa  are  properly  barricaded^ 
and  the  domeatlca  aasembled  in  the  servants' 
hall,  the  warder,  as  we  call  him,  on  duty,  brings 
the  keys  and  lays  them  on  the  supper-table, 
near  my  father's  chair.  In  the  winter,  our  duty 
conunencea  at  an  earlier  hour.  Doors  and  wiu" 
dowa  are  barricaded  before  we  sit  down  to  din^ 
ner ;  and  the  policeman  takes  his  station  so  as 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  servants.  Our 
cook  we  know  to  be  diuffected ;  and,  aa  she  has 
latterly  seemed  to  increase  in  her  fair  proper^ 
tions,  we  suspect  that,  if  her  bachelor  were  to 
promise  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her,  aha 
might  be  eaaily  induced  to  play  us  false." 

''  You  give  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the 
morale  of  your  peasantry.  Does  not  the  priest 
exert  his  influence  to  instil  into  their  minds  sen^ 
timents  of  gratitude  towards  their  employers  ?"r 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  priests  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  he  of  ouf. 
parish.  Father  Mike,  as  we  call  him,  is  not  one 
of  those  divines  of  whom  the  Popifih  hierarchy 
may  be  proud.  You  will  see  something,  perhaps> 
of  Father  M'Caul  during  your  stay  with  us. 
Were  I  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  him»  you  might 
pronounce  me  to  be  uncharitable." 

<'  I  should  not  accuse  you,"  replied  the  youag 
Englishman,  *<  of  any  voluntary  want  of  charity  | 
but  permit  me  to  observe,  that  I  fear  the  fr^%4 
dhe  of  the  Protutanii  in  the  disturbed  districts 
of  this  unhappy  country  equala  the  bigotry  of 
the  Papists ;  and  I  very  much  suspect  that  the 
deadly  enmity  entertained  by  the  oppreaeed  is 
ezdted  by  the  unconciliating  illiberality  pf  the^ 
oppressors^" 

^'  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  bdrother,*: 
observed  the  eUer  brother^  with  good  humour. 
"  I  told  you  that  you  might  prepare  for  many  ^ 
tough  debatowith  Burton.  Many  >  time  and 
oUt  hare.  I  been  ^«A  *  .^d«  >y  W^J^  9^ 
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allege  rconisi  when  1  have  cmly  been  repeating^ 
the  sentiments  that  we  Hear  every  day  from  my 
father^  and  uncle  Chateaufort^  and  the  Sankeys. 
But  now  you  are  both  of  you  well  matched,  and 
i  expect  much  amusement  from  your  political 
encounters." 

<'  What !  again,  Danny !" 

'^  Does  your  Honnur  intind  to  sturr  this  blissid 
night  ?  I  tell  yea  oncet  fur  all,  Masthur  Girald, 
it  is  time  fur  ua  to  be  movin." 

'<  Well>  Danny,  bring  round  the  dog-cart, 
and  put  Mr  Burton's  portmanteau  into  it." 

<'  Danny  seenui  particularly  impatient  at  our 
delay,  Gerald.  Is.there  anything  wrong  in  the 
wind,  think  you  ?" 

"  Bah !"  replied  the  brother ; ''  you  are  always 
Soaking" 

^<Well,  mark  my  words,  Gerald  !-^ihere  t't 
something  which  makes  Danny  uneasy.  I  ob- 
iserved  in  his  manner  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
constraint." 

*  "  NouB  verrons"  said  the  other,  using  one  of 
the  few  French  phrases  with  which,  as  he  laugh- 
ingly observed,  he  ''was  accustomed  to puaasie  the 
natives" 

Many  a  man  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
linguist  with  claims  not  much  better  founded. 

The  waiter  appeared  to  say,  that  the  dog-cart 
%ras  ready.  The  fire-arms  being  then  conveyed 
into  the  vehicle,  the  party  mounted — Gerald 
Fortescue  taking  the  reins,  and  inviting  Burton 
to  sit  beside  him,  while,  on  a  back  bench,  were 
■eated  Arthur  Fortescue  and  he  of  the  one  eye. 

CHAPTER  in. 

The  party  proceeded  from  the  town  at  a  rapid 
pace ;  Gerald  Fortescue  encouraging  the  mare 
by  cjdling  her  his  "  beauty,"  or  enjoying  an  oc- 
cadonal  jest  directed  against  his  brother,  who 
seemed  thoughtful  and  uneasy— *at  one  time  ap- 
pearing to  reconnoitre  the  road,  as  if  he  expected 
danger,  and  at  another  time  looking  search- 
ingly  on  Kieman's  countenance,  whose  eye  al- 
ways fell  beneath  the  scrutiny* 

^*  That,"  said  Arthur  Fortescue,  addressing 
Burton,  and  pointing  to  an  old  tree  peculiarly 
situated  on  the  roadside^''  that  used  to  be  the 
haunt  of  a  celebrated  robber — a  fellow  whose 
adventures  were  of  a  most  romantic  kind. 
He  was  accustomed  to  lie  in  wait  within  the 
BoUow  of  that  tree,  and  watch  for  travellers 
approaching  the  town,  whom  he  could  observe 
aa  they  descended  from  the  brow  of  the  hill 
before  us.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining their  number,  and  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  to  attack  them.  Do  you  think,  Danny, 
that  we  shall  meet  with  any  companions  like  him 
on  the  road  to-night?" 

This  question  was  evidently  intended  aa  a 
feeler,  , 

*'  Not  so  near  the  town"  was  Kiernan's  unsatia* 
factory  reply. 

>  Arthur  Forteseue  seemed  anxiona  and  ill  at 
0ase. 

**  There  is  no  fear  4>f  meeting  robbers,  $%  all 

frenU/ observed  Me  brother^  '*  Sneb  fettom 


'alwaya  kaair  whom*  to  attacks  Cki  it^  my  beaatf! 
That'aa  pet!  We  have  nothing  io  lose  bat 
powder. and  shot!"    .• 

'^  An  yurr  arrums  an  yurr  blued,  Masthor 
Girald,"  said  Kieman,  aiding  the  foree  of  tbs 
expression  with  the  most  ominous  tone,  md 
ahaking  his  shoulders,  aa  a  Frenchman  woold 
ahrug  up  his  in  anticipation  of  aome  nnpleasaot 
occurrence. 

The  brother  a  made  no  reply.  A  silence  ensued; 
during  which  each  man  seemed  engaged  with  hii 
own  thoughts — ^those  of  the  young  Englisbmia 
not  being  of  the  most  pleasing  nature. 

The  lawless  condition  of  the  country  had  often 
been  the  theme  of  conversation  and  debate  among 
his  associates  in  college.  The  newspapers  wen 
daily  filled  with  reporta  of  outrage  and  ooofla* 
gration;  and,  when  Henry  Bnrt(m  dedaxed  hb 
intention  of  visiting  Westmeath,  at  that  time 
reckoned  among  the  most  disturbed  districts  ii 
Ireland,  his  acquaintances  raiBe4  their  hands  and 
elevated  their  browa  in  amazement  at  his  raib- 
ness.  He  believed,  however^  that  a  great  majik 
rity  of  the  reports  respecting  deeda  of  midniglit 
atrocity,  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
peasantry,  were  either  invented  or  exaggerated 
to  advance  party  purposes,  or  to  promote  poli* 
tical  designs,  or  even,  occasionally,  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  apace  in  a  newspaper. 

When,  however,  he  found  himself  exposed,  aa 
baa  been  shewn,  to  the  chance  of  beeonung  a 
participator,  perhaps  a  victim,  in  those  scenes  of 
outrage  and  bloodshed,  he  felt  aa  if  prudesca 
whispered  to  him,  though  too  late  for  the  wsm- 
ing  to  be  of  use,  that  he  would  have  acted  with 
more  wisdom  had  he  remained  in  hia  college 
chambers,  preparing  for  the  coming  term.  But 
it  waa  too  late*  for  reflection..  He  fonnd  himself, 
as  he  augured  from  the  manner  of  his  oompsnions, 
advancing  headlong  in  the  way  of  danger ;  bat 
to  return  to  Athlone  would  have  been  an  act  of 
equal  cowardice  and  rudenessi  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  abide  the  issue* 

The  dog-csrt  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  seen  from  the  robber's  lair.  Gerald  For* 
tescue  pulled  up,  saying,  aahe  looked  stendfastly 
at  Kieman — 

'*  We  had  better  alight,  Danny,  and  relieve 
the  mare  by  walking." 

'*  You  map  do  that  same,"  replied  he  of  the 
one  eye ;  ''  an'  it  would  be  juat  aa  will  to  tske 
yurr  goons  wid  you  too — that  will  make  .the  lead 
on  the  baste  the  lighther." 

The  brothers  again  exchanged  glances  with 
each  other,  and  alighted  ;  taking  the  fire-arms 
with  them,  and  handing  Burton  a  carabine  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  provided,  as  they  aaid,  for  his 
especial  service.  t 

The  English  student  followed  the  trample *of 
his  companions,  by  buckling  a  blade  belt  about 
his  waiat,  and  sticking  *tiie  pislola  into  ii,  and 
then  proceeded  in  a  lino  behind  the  dog-cart^ 
driven  now  by  Kieman,  who  had  resnaeed  hia 
office  of  charioteer. 

Burton  a  attention  waa  first  directed;fiom  the 
tnu9  of  foreboiling  ^hoogl^  ih$k  tfcci^icd  kirn 
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mM,  hy  hearing  the  brothers  engaged  in  earnest 
oonrereation  in  a  language  that  was  unknown  to 
hinu  He  could  not  suppose  it  to  be  Irish^  be- 
cause Kieman  was  within  hearings  and  yet  ap- 
peared not  conscious  of  the  subject  of  their 
disGOorse.  They  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  perfectly;  and>  while  their  tones  were  deep 
ai  if  fhrni  deliberation,  their  utterance  was  rapid 
from  the  excitement  which  they  found  it  difficult 
to  control.  Burton  felt  ill  at  ease  at  not  being 
a  party  to  the  consultation,  and  he  began  to  be 
somewhat  piqued  at  the  idea  of  being  a  partaker 
in  their  perils  without  being  likewise  made  a 
sharer  in  their  confidence  and  counsels.  But 
the  apprehension  of  approaching  danger  soon 
removed  from  his  mind  all  minor  considers-. 
lions. 

At  stated  intervals  along  the  hill  they  were 
sseendingy  deep  recesses  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  stones  for  the  repair  of 
the  road.  As  the  party  s^proached  one  of  these, 
Gerald  Fortesoiie  called  to  Kieman,  who  was  in 
advance — 

"  Danny,  send  your  eye  into  that  devil's 
ponchbowl." 

''  An'  iv  I  did,  Maathur  Girald,  I  should  have 
to  ax  yurr  Honnur  to  go  fitch  it  back  to  me ; 
furr  you  know  the  8<»tow  a  stim  can  Dan  Kier- 
oan  see  wid  its  fellow.  But  all's  right  there, 
snybow.  It's  too  airly  yit" — ^he  dwelt  upon  this 
word — **  furr  the  rovin'  boys  to  be  abroad." 

"  Had  you  not  better,  Gerald^'^said  his  brother, 
vith  a  laugh,  1^  when  we  come  to  the  next  recess, 
aeod  a  bullet  round  the  comer  ?" 

"  My  gnn's  not  crooked  enough  for  that  feat, 
Arthur;  I  should  have  one  made  for  the  puf^ 
j09e% 

*'  Kbl  mayhap,  if  you  war  to  thry  yoursilf, 
Masther  Artbur,  you  might  furr  oncet  be  suo- 
dsifal."  . 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
Kieman  pronounced  these  words,  unmeaning 
though  they  seemed  to  be, .  which  /  made  the 
hrothers  again  exchange  looks  of  mutual  intelli* 
gVDce. 

''  It  would  he  unwise  to  do  se,  Danny,"  said 
^e  elder—"  we  might  cause  alarm  in  Anna  by 
the  report." 

'^  Och,  the  sorrow  resave  the  danger  of  that 
St  all,  at  all  r  replied  Kieman,  in  a  still  more 
expressive  tone. 

llie  party  were  at  this  time  within  a  short 
distance  of  another  recess  similar  to  the  first 
tbeymet. 

''Here  goes,  then!"  exclaimed  Arthur  For* 
tescoe.   **  Danny,  hold  the  mare  by  the  head." 

While  the  younger  brother  took  aim  for  the 
IMirpoae  of  shooting  round  the  corner^  Gerald 
•toed  ready  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  spot 
at  which  Arthur's  rile  was  directed.  But  it. 
vas  in  vain  that  the  latter  .pulled  the  trigger-^ 
the  gun  missed  fire,,  and,  upon  examining  the 
pan,  it  waa  diaoovered  that-  the  priming  had 
been  removed.  This  led  Gerald  Fortescue  and 
Barton  to  make  the  same  examination,  and  the 
Mae  result  folki«ed«.. , Kieman,  la  to  mean. 


.  time,  had  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  aiid 
was  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  deliberating 
party. 

'^  There's  no  immediate  danger,  at  all  events/' 
said  Gerald  Fortescue— '^  we  are  now  dose  to 
Anna,  and  there  we  can  consider  what  is  best  to 
be  done." 

"  Let  us  proceed,  then,"  replied  his  brother, 
"  and  don't  lose  a  word  of  what  Kiernan  shall 
further  say  to  us." 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  they  re- 
mounted the '  dog.cart,  an  extensive  prospect 
appeared  in '  view,  on  which  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  night  were  beginning  to  spread  a  veil. 
No  time,  however,  waa  allowed  Burton  to  pause 
and  dwell  upon  the  landscape;  but  the  brothers 
pointed  out  to  him  the  various  features  of  the 
scene  as  the  party  wound  rapidly  along. 

''  To  the  right,"  said  Arthur  Fortescue,  "  lies 
the  domain  of  Chateaufort,  where  our  undo. 
Lord  Dunshannon,  resides.  Its  woods  are 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  gloom  that  gathers 
over  them,  and  the  castle  is  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  timber.  Still  farther  to  the  right, 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  us,  is  the  domain  of 
Laketown,  the  property  of  Mr  Semple,  There 
is  good  shooting  in  the  preserves,  and  the 
grounds  are  beautifully  diversified  with  hill, 
and  woods,  and  water.  To  the  left,  as  your  eye 
may  tell  you,  lies  Lough  Ree,  spotted  with 
islands.  See  !  how  the  waters  give  us  light,  as 
they  lie  mirrored  in  calm  repose  1" 

^'  I  think  I  told  you.  Burton,  that  Arthur  is  a 
poet.  Now,  if  we  had  not  more  serious  work 
upon  our  hands,  he  could  stand  rooted  to  this 
spot,  and  descant  in  glowing  phrase  on  that  col. 
lection  of  waters,  the  greatest  charm  of  which, 
in  my  mind,  is,  that  it  contains  excellent  fish  for 
our  sport,  and  a  cool  element  to  swim  in. 

Burton  smiled  at  what  he  perceived  to  be 
the  sentimental  enthusiasm  of  the  one  brother, 
and  what  for  some  time  he  had  known  to 
be  the  good-natured  simplicity  of  the  t)ther« 
Glad  would  he  have  been  to  have  felt  himself 
released  from  so  urgent  a  necessity  of  hastening 
his  progress,  and.  to  have  paused  to  sympathise 
with  Arthur  Fortescue  in  the  reflections  which 
such  a  scene— hill  and  valley — wood  and  lake— « 
might  very  naturally  have  tinged  with  the 
colouring  of  poetic  feeling. 

"And  yet,  Gerald,"  said  Arthur  Fortescue, 
"  it  was  not  owing,  I  am  sure,  to  any  fault  in 
Mr  Lowe  that  you  did  not  acquire  a  taste  for 
poetry.  He  has  often  read  to  you  his  own 
effusions  as  we  strolled  along  those  very  shores. 
That  scenery  always  reminds  me  of  him.  Love, 
Mr  Burton,  disappointed  love,  drove  him  from 
us;  and  since  then  we  have  been  without  a 
tutor." 

At  this  part  of  the  conversation  a  village' 
opened  on  the  view,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  they  were  descending. 

^<  Misthur  Lowe  was  a  quare  blade,  sure 
ijauv,"  remarked  Dan  Kieman.  "  It's  mysilf 
used  often  wondhur  at  all  his  ways.  Bud,  Lorcl 
prefiarvQ  us  I  wiU  I  iyeir  f|irj;it  the  night  he  rui^ 
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'  awaf  from  the  big  house  in  the  depth  of  win. 

.  tharj  and  walked  afat  all  the  way  to  Ballymena^ 

and  the  snow  lying  thick  upon  the  arth !    Sure 

•  an'  it's  how  the  aarvint  girla  naed  to  say  that 
it  was  crassed  in  love  he  was— -bud^  the  Lord 
portict  us,  if  such  a  night  as  that  warn't  inuv 
to  cool  the  hottest  love  that  iver  byled  in  a 

•  man's  body  !" 

**  Were  you  ever  in  love,  Danny  ?  They  say 
that  Peggy  Lee  expects  you  to  take  her  to  the 
chapel." 

'^Ahy  thin^  is  it  in  love  I'd  he,  Masthur 
Arthur,  wid  only  one  eye  in  my  hid !    No,  no — 

•  I  knew  the  women  too  well,  the  hussies  i" 

*'  Danny's  afraid/'  said  Gerald  Fortescue, 
'*  that  his  wife  would  get  to  the  blind  side  of 
him/' 

"  Mttsha,  thin,  it's  3nirr  Honnur  that  says 
thrues  fur  sure  if  thev  can  desave  their  husbans 
who  have  two  eyes  to  watch  their  wicked  doins, 
little's  the  chance  that  Dan  Kiernan  would 
have  of  spyin  out  their  manoeuvres.  Bud  here 
^e  are  at  Moll  Murlongh's.  Will  yurr  Hon. 
•nurs  alight  fur  a  thought,  and  take  a  drop  of 
the  crathur  ?  It  will  do  yurr  sowls  good,  and 
kip  the  cowl  out  of  yurr  stomachs." 

"  We'll  take  your  advice,  Danny.  You  may 
have  a  glass  yourself,  and  then  give  the  mare 
some  bran  and  water/' 

"  Thank  ye,  Masthur  Girald.  I  will  do  that 
eame,  an'  wiicome," 

"  God  save  all  here  !"  said  Gerald  Fortescue, 
AS  he  led  the  way  into  a  shebeen  house.  '*  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs  Murlough  V 

"  Your  sarvint,  Masthur  Girald ! — it's  mysilf 
that's  glad  to  see  yez  and  Masthur  Arthur  to 
the  fore.  Be  sated,  gintlemen,  I  beg  of  yez. 
Won't  yurr  Honnurs  take  something  to  fortify 
yurr  stomachs  agin  the  night  air  }  I've  some 
of  the  rale  tort,  if  so  be  you  say  nothing  to  the 
Major/' 

''Why,  Molly,  my  father's  not  an  excise^ 
man !" 

**  Well,  say  no  more  about  it,  agra;  bud 
dhrink,  and  much  good  may  it  do  yez  1" 

''Not  here,  Mrs  Murlough.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  seen  drinking  potheen  in  your  bar ; 
but  take  the  black  bottle  into  your  parlour." 

^  Then  it's  yoursilf,  Masthur  Girald,  that 
has  a  right  to  command  the  best  room  in  my 
house,  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  have  not  a  betthur 
to  offer  yez." 

Saying  this,  the  landlady  ushered  her  guests 
into  a  parlour  which  might  be  said  to  "  serve 
for  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  all."  Having  wiped 
down  the  table  with  her  apron,  she  speedily 
produced  a  bottle  of  the  rah  tort,  and  then 
discreetly  left  the  party  to  their  supposed  en- 
joyment. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  said  the  elder 
brother,  ''  is  to  examine  and  reload  our  arms." 

This  operation  he  commenced  by  proceeding 
to  draw  the  loading  from  his  fowling-piece,  a 
double-barreled  one  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
But  this  service  had  been  performed  for  him  by 
some  unknown  hand»  and  it  was  diseovered  thct. 


Arthur  Fortescue's  rffle  and  Burton's  cirabuM 
had  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

Without  making  many  observations  on  sa 
occurrence   which    they    seemed    perfectly  ts 
understand,   the  brothers  reloaded  their  fire, 
arms,  while  Burton  followed  their  example  with* 
out  putting   any   questions.       Him,   however, 
Gerald  Fortescue  addressed  in  these  words,  as 
soon  as  the  preparations  had  been  completed-* 
''  It  is  matter  of  much  regret,  my- dear  Bar- 
ton, to  both  my  brother  and  myeelf  that  your 
introduction  to  our  family  should   eommenes 
under  circumstances  which,  I  am  bound  in  can- 
dour to  confess  to  you,  seem  attended  with  the 
utmost  danger.     You  may  have  been  surpnsed 
to  hear  Arthur  and  myself  converse,  a  while 
ago,  in  an  unknown  tongue;  but,  when  we  wars 
children,  we  invented  a  language  which  no  one 
but  ourselves  could  understand,  lUid,  as  we  havs 
never  been  for  any  length  of  time  asunder,  we 
have  continued  it  occasionally  for  our  amuse- 
ment*     This  evening,  however'  it  hos  rendered 
us  unexpected  service,  by  enabling  us  to  hold 
counsel  at  a  moment  when  we  wished  not  to  be 
understood  by    Danny  Kiernan.      My  brother 
and  myself  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Kiernan's  manner  forebodes  danger  to  us  on  the 
road,  and  now  the  proof  is  evident  in  the  trick 
that  has  been  played  upon  us  in  Shannon  Bridge; 
where,  as  you  see,  some  secret  emissary  of  the 
disaffected   drew   the  loading  from  our  bum 
while  we  were  lounging  about  the  door  of  the 
inn,  awaiting  your  arrival.    Being  a  stranger  to 
the  manners  of  our  peasantry,  you  cannot  under* 
etand,  as  we  do,  the  character  of  Kleman,  at 
whose   mercy  we  seem    to    be,   but   who  has 
hitherto  acted  for  our  safety.      It  is  quite  dear 
that  he  is  aware  of  some  cohspiracry  against  us, 
which  he  dares  not  reveal  to  ua  in  explidt 
terms;  but  his  anxiety  to  induce  us  to  leave 
Shannon  Bridge  at  an  early  hoar,  and  his  mode 
of  directing  our  attention  to  the  atate  of  our 
arms,  as  well  as  his  many  hints,   apparently 
without  meaning — all  this  leads  na  to  the  per. 
suasion  that,  as  the  night  will  have  set  in  befon 
we  can  possibly  reach  Lakewoed,  we  shall  have 
to  defend  ourselves  ere  we  arrive  there." 

Gerald  Fortescue  paused  a  moment,  to  ohacrie 
the  impression  that  his  words  might  have  pro- 
duced on  his  fellow-student.  The  young  Bag. 
lishman,  however,  offered  no  remark,  but  re« 
mained  attentive.  His  compaaion,  mlsinterpxet- 
ing  the  motive  of  his  alienee,  thus  continiiad — 

"  We  would  advise  you,  who  have  no  anch  in. 
ducement  to  lead  yon  farther,  aa  we  have,  in 
the  desire  to  reach  our  house— not  kaewing 
whether  it  is  ourselves  or  oar  fismily  that  the 
lawless  legislators  of  this  country  inlead  to 
attack  to.night— *yoa  we  would  advise  to  renani 
here.  The  woman  of  this  house  is  Indebted  to 
our  family,  and  will,  at  our  desire,  make  y«n 
comfortable  for  the  night.  And  now^  aiy  dear 
fisllow,  fare  you  well  i  If  we  readi  heme  m 
safety,  we  will  visit  yon  at  ooducrow,  and  biiBg 
you  back  with  us  to  breakfaat.'* 

Here  the  hrqthen  would  haive  tafc»ii  tanve  of 
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Hwry  BarUm;  bat  he  answefed  them  calml^^ 
that  he  had  not  come  so  far  to  be  diiappointed 
of  hit  sapper ;  and,  if  danger  did  lie  in  the  waf^ 
be  was  resolved  to  take  his  share,  in  it. 

Arthur  Fortesone  grasped  his  hand,  and  then, 
taming  to  his  brother,  said,  with  a  look  of 
triampb— 

"  I  told  yon  how  it  would  be,  Gerald.  I  knew 
that  Barton  would  not  oonsent  to  your  pro. 
posal." 

<'  Well,  come,  my  boy  !-«-«inoe  you  will  on  with 
as,"  continued  the  young  squire,  laying  his  hand 
on  Barton's  shoulder,  *'  let  us  trust  in  God  and 
onr  own  courage*  Were  we  sure  that  the  dan- 
ger menaced  ourselves  only,  and  not  our  family, 
Arthur  and  myself  would  not  be  so  foolhardy  as 
to  proceed ;  but  we  are  in  doubt  upon  that  point ; 
and  the  only  person  who  could  instruct  us  dares 
not  vioiat0  hU  oath.  We  can  aee  clearly,  how. 
over,  that  his  attachment-^for  he  has  lived  with 
Bs  many  years— is  too  strong  for  the  injunctions 
of  bigotry  and  faction*  So  long,  then,  as  he 
eontiaaes  to  move  forward  without  giving  us 
tome  palpable  hints  to  direct  our  conduct,  we  will 
trnst  to  his  guidance.  We  must,  however,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst;  and  so-~one  glass  of 
the  potheen,  and  hng  life  to  U9  all !" 

The  toast  wasdrunk  in  solemn  silence;  and  then, 
the  reckoning  being  paid,  and  Molly  Murlough 
Qomplimented  on  the  excellence  of  her  rale  sort, 
the  party  once  more  ascended  their  war.chariot 
sad  proceeded. 

Danny  kept  on  at  a  spanking  pace,  as  if  both 
ho  and  tiie  grey  mare  had  acquired  fresh  vigour, 
until  a  second  hill  was  reached,  much  longer 
and  more  steep  than  the  preceding  one.  Here 
also  the  young  men  alighted,  and  advanced  once 
more  in  a  line  behind  their  Polyphemus.  Be. 
fore  they  had  gained  the  summit  of  this  ascent, 
they  observed  that  Danny  exhibited  impatience 
bf  the  peculiar  motion  of  his  shoulders,  until,  at 
la«t,  he  made  a  sadden  halt,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  that  expressed,  however,  more  of  exultation 
than  of  disappointment— « 

"  1  can  go  no  fuijur,  Masthur  Girald :  the 
mare  has  dhropped  a  shoe  ;  and  yurr  Honnur 
knows  that  the  road  at  the  other  side  of 
Glashin"— here  he  placed  a  peculiar  emphasis— 
"  is  too  bad  intirely  for  a  baste  whose  feet  are 
tindhur." 

''  What  shall  we  do,  Danny?"  inquired  Gerald* 
"  Are  we  to  sUy  here  all  night  ?" 

'Mt's  not  for  the  likes  of  me  to  tache  yurr 
Honours ;  bud,  in  my  thinkin',  the  shortest  way 
to  the  big  house  would  be  the  best  at  this  time 
of  night." 

"  1  have  it !"  said  Arthur  Fortescue.  «'  Fin's 
cabm  is  close  at  hand,  and  he  shall  row  us  across 
tiie  kke." 

''  It's  your  own  silf  that's  the  sinsible  lad, 
Masthur  Arthur  ;  and  Pethur  Fin  will  be  rnort* 
>lial  proud  to  do  yes  a  rale  earviceJ' 

Again  the  peculiar  emphasis  was  repeated. 

''  WeU,  Danny,"  said  Arthur  Fortescue  to  hhn 
of  the  one  eye,  in  a  tone  of  kindness, ''  we'll  leave  * 
the  mare  and  Mr  Burton  s  porlmuiteau  in  your 


keeping,  and  call  on  Peter  Fin  to  row  ns  across 

to  Lake  view.     But  what  will  you  do?" 

"  I'll  just  move  on  quite  an  aaty  to  Glashin,  an' 
put  up  the  mare  at  Jim  Nowlan's,  an  be  wid  you 
— the  Lord  preearve  yurr  Honnurel — ^in   the 


mornin  • 


Kieman,  without  further  conversation,  pro. 
ceeded  on  his  way,  while  the  young  men  leaped 
into  the  fields  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake. 

"  Now,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  voice  of  deep  and 
compressed  anxiety,  '*  we  know  the  worst.  Our 
house  is  devoted  to  massacre  this  night,  unless 
we  arrive  in  time  to  give  notice  of  the  danger." . 

'*  I  don't  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Arthur," 
replied  his  brother.  '^  Danny's  anxiety  that  we 
should  return  by  the  lake  is  owing  to  his  know- 
ledge that  it  is  intended  to  waylay  us  on  the 
road  between  Glashin  and  Lakeview.  The  loos- 
ening of  the  horse-shoe  was  his  own  act  at  Anna, 
to  give  a  colour  to  his  unwillingnesi  to  proceed." 

''  Is  the  distance  by  water  much  less  than  that 
by  land  ?"  inquired  Burton. 

«'  Considerably,"  replied  Gerald ;  *^  for  Glashin 
lies  on  one  side  of  the  bay  below  us,  and  our 
house  is  situated  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  road 
winds  round  the  angle  where  these  two  sides 
meet.  We  shall  shoot  across  the  lake,  and  thus 
gain  time,  and  perhaps  escape  danger." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  finding  a  boat?" 

*'  Perfectly.  Fin  is  either  at  home  at  this  hour, 
making  mats  for  the  market  of  Athlone,  or  else 
taking  up  his  lines  on  the  lake,  within  call  of  his 
wife's  voice.  Besides,  there  are  boats  lying  at 
all  hours  in  a  little  harbour  just  below  us,  and 
we  know  where  the  oars  are  to  be  found  among 
the  brushwood." 

"  Fin,"  observed  Arthur  Fortescue,  "  is  one  of 
the  monsters  of  the  lake.  He  would  afford  you 
much  amusement  if  we  could  enjoy  his  eccentri. 
cities  at  such  a  moment  of  anxiety  ;  but  all  may 
yet  be  well :  and  we  may  still  have  some  pleasant 
excursions  up  the  lake  with  Peter  Fin  as  our 
bargeman.    Here  is  his  cabin." 

Several  fields  had  been  crossed  by  the  young 
men,  and  they  were  arrived  at  the  brow  of  an. 
inclined  plane  of  considerable  extent,  at  the  base 
of  which  lay  the  lake,  shadowed  in  the  obscurity 
that  now  hung  over  it.  A  miserable  hut,  more 
resembling  a  shed  raised  as  a  temporary  shelter 
against  the  weather  than  a  continual  habitation, 
for  man,  lay  under  the  brow  of  the  declivity, 
with  its  back  or  roof  resting  upon  the  hill-side, 
and  its  front  looking  down  upon  the  lake.  To 
Burton,  it  appeared  a  small  mound  of  earth,  or. 
part  of  a  broken  ridge ;  and,  as  such,  he  would 
have  walked  over  it,  at  the  risk  of  a  broken 
limb  from  the  descent  in  front,  had  not  Arthur 
Fortescue  drawn  him  to  one  side  of  it,  as  he. 
announced  it  to  be  the  residence  of  P^er  Fin, 
the  monster  of  the  lake. 

On  doubling  the  gable  end  of  this  wretched 
hut,  a  light  was  perceived  through  the  door«— for; 
windows  there  were  none*  Gerald  Fortesene. 
knocked,  and  a  voice,  in  a  shrill  accent,  adced-* » 

'« Who's  there  ?" 
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<'  Mr  Gerald  Forteiscue  and  his  brother  Arthur. 
Is  your  good  man  at  home,  Biddy  ?" 

A  few  words  seemed  to  pass  between  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  before  the  door  was  opened  by 
the  simple  process  of  removing  it  altogether ;  for 
It  consisted  only  of  a  few  boards  fastened  rudely 
to  one  another,  and  laid  against  the  aperture 
intended  for  a  door  .way.  This  aperture  was  im- 
mediately filled  up  by  a  gigantic  figure,  whose 
head  was  literally  crowned  by  the  roof  of  his 
hnmble  dwelling,  and  enveloped  in  wreaths  of 
smoke. that  issued  from  a  turf.fire,  at  which  stood 
his  wife^  a  diminutive  being,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 

*'  Save  yurr  Honnurs !"  said  Fin^ "  what  brings 
yez  across  the  wather  at  this  time  o'  night  ?" 

^^  If  you  would  save  us,  Peter,  clap  your  oars 
on  your  shoulder  and  come  along  with  us." 

*'  Is  there  any  great  hurry.  Mast  bur  Girald  ?" 
said  the  wife — "  could  you  not  wait  a  bit,  till  my 
husban  git  his  supper  ?  The  stirabout  is  boilin', 
and  Pether  has  not  tasted  bit  nor  sup  since 


momin'." 


*^  He  shall  sup  with  us  at  Lakeview,  Biddy. 
There's  something  for  yourself,  to  buy  tea,  and 
comfort  you  in  his  absence." 

"  Well,  sure  inuv,  it's  yurr  Honnur,  Masthur 
Girald,  that  always  makes  a  poor  body  look 
plazed.  Bud  here,  Pether  a-/a.iui,  ate  this  as 
you  go  along— it's  the  last  morsel  of  oatcake  in 
the  cabin,  and  I  was  keepin  it  for  Pether  to  take 
wid  him  on  the  lake  in  the  mornin'." 

^^Look  at  the  monster,"  whispered  Arthur 
Fortescue,  as  Fin  issued  from  the  hut,  and  took 
his  way  down  the  hill-side  with  a  pair  of  oars 
and  a  grappling  iron  on  his  shoulder. 

Fin  seemed  indeed  a  giant.  His  height  was 
nearly  seven  feet,  the  length  of  his  limbs  in 
proportion^  and  his  shoulders  seemed  broader 
than  the  gable  end  of  his  own  cabin.  How  he 
found  room  to  move,  and  breathe,  and  have  his 
being  in  so  confined  a  dwelling,  might  have  been 
thought  impossible,  unless  it  were  supposed  that 
be  doubled  up  his  body,  as  passengers  at  sea  are 
obliged  to  do  when  they  enter  a  berth  in  some 
confined  and  ill-appointed  smack.  A  greater 
wonder  was,  how  a  creature  of  so  huge  dimen- 
sions could  support  life  on  sucb  scanty  fare. 
When  Burton  made  this  observation  to  Arthur 
Fortescue,  the  latter  answered,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
affected compassion — 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  often  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  myself,  how  nine-tenths  of  our 
peasantry  maintain  existence.  They  seem  to 
live  on  the  cameleon's  dish — ^the  air." 

''  But  this  Fin — is  he  a  true  man  ?"  inquired 
Burton,  as  he  saw  the  giant  striding  rapidly  in 
advance,  while  Gerald  Fortescue  seemed  in  ear- 
nest Conversation  with  him. 

"  That  man,"  replied  Arthur,  "  has  been  our 
companion  from  our  childhood.  He  has  been, 
as  it  were,  our  foster-father  on  the  waters.  By 
him  we  have  been  taught  to  row,  to  navigate 
our  skiffs,  to  lay  our  -lines,  and  drag  our  nets. 
With  him  we  have  passed  days  and  nights  on 
Ibe  lake  and  among  the  islands^  before  the  Terry- 


Alts  obliged  us  to  cireomscribe  €(ur  waadenags. 
He  is  childless,  and  I  believe  that  he  loves  me 
and  my  brothers  as  well  as  if  we  were  his  own 
children.  Yet,  after  all,  he  is  a  Papist ;  and» 
although  I  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  take 
an  active  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  our  housey 
still  it  is  very  probable  that  he  requires  not 
Gerald's  explanation  at  this  moment  to  aoqoaint 
him  with  the  peril  which  threatens  us.  Yes — lam 
convinced,"  added  Arthur  Fortescue,  after  a 
pause,  *^  that  Peter  Fin  would  neither  injure  nor 
betray  us — but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  ventore 
to  reveal  to  us  the  treachery  of  others^  or  take  part 
against  our  assailants  in  a  moment  of  emergency. 
Affection  I  know  to  be  strong  in  that  man'a  breast; 
but  bigotry  and  ignorance  are  mach  strongear." 

''  Ay,"  thought  the  English  student  within 
himself,  for  it  was  then  no  time  for  poUtkal 
dieputation — '*  ay,  the  bigotry  of  one  party,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  other — terms  which,  after 
all,  are  but  synonimous^-strengthened  by  ignor- 
ance on  the  one  hand,  and  intolerance  on  the 
other,  have  involved  this  noble  country  in  end- 
less contention  and  consequential  miaery." 

The  train  of  the  young  Englishman's  reflec- 
tions was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  the  little  harbour,  where  Fin's  boat  waa  lying 
among  others — some  of  them  chained  and  pad- 
locked, as  appertaining  to  the  neighbonring 
gentry,  the  rest  undistinguished  by  this  badge, 
as  belonging  to  owners  too  poor  to  fear  die^ 
honesty.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Fin's  little 
bark,  into  which  the  party  entered ;  and  each 
man  being  seated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Curlew — so  the  light  skiff 
was  named — ^their  Charon  pulled  it  out  of  the 
harbour  into  deep  water.  Then  taking  his  seat 
on  the  centre  bench,  he  commenced  a  diq^y  of 
such  skill  and  strength  as  had  rendered  him 
proverbial  on  the  lake.  His  dress — ^which  was 
but  an  apology  for  a  covering,  being  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  shreds  and  patches— 
discovered  his  broad  and  brawny  chest,  long  neck, 
and  sinewy  arms,  while  he  bent  forward  and  drew 
back  in  measured  time  to  every  stroke.  So  well 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  chart  of  the  element 
through  which  his  skiff  was  shooting,  that  he 
never  turned  his  head  to  either  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  His  eyes,  indeed,  he  allowed  to 
wander  from  Arthur  Fortescue  to  the  stranger, 
and  so  alternately,  as  they  occupied  the  stem  of 
the  little  vessel,  with  their  firearms  placed - 
beside  them. 

**  How  do  you  and  the  old  woman  pull  together. 
Fin  }"  asked  Arthur  Fortescue,  wishing  to  direct 
his  own  attention  from  thoughts  which  were 
probably  becoming  more  gloomy  from  the  in- 
creasing darkness. 

^'  Just  as  ushal,  Masthur  Arthur — she's  kind 
an'  considherate  inuv  while  the  tay  lasts  ;  bud 
whin  she  no  longer  finds  a  grain  in  the  canisther, 
bad  cess  to  me,  bud  it's  thin  she's  the  diril 
incarnate !" 

'^  Why  don't  you  keep  her  in  better  order, 
my  man  .^"  said  Gerald  Forteecuej  iraa  his 
statipn  at  the  proir. 
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'^ow,  Masthtir  Gir&Id^  i?  yon  wak  taUdn  about 
a  bone  or  a  dng,  tbir  might  be  some  sinse  in 
your  question.  Bud  you're  only  a  gar^oon  aftbur 
all,  a  mehy  an'  know  nautfaing  of  tbe  divilries  of 
the  women.  I'd  ratber  be  tossed  in  tbe  Curlew 
on  the  widest  part  of  the  Shannon,  durin  the 
mig^htiest  ittawrum  that  ever  blowed  from  the 
Hirens  on  a  cowl  December  night,  nor  dale  wid 
a  female  in  a  passion." 

"  Would  you  believe  it»"  said  Arthur  Fortes* 
cae^  to  his  companion  at  his  side,  ''the  little 
body  that  you  saw  in  Fin's  cabin  often  beftts 
him  80  soundly  that  he  is  glad  to  retreat  from 
her  tyranny,  and  take  shelter  for  the  night  in 
hiB  Curlew  ?" 

''Oh,  bud,  sir,"  aaid  Finn  to  the  stranger, 
as  if  anxious  for  the  character  of  his  wife,  ''she 
always  follows  me  when  her  passion  is  oyer,  and 
finds  me  out  where  I  am  lying,  mayhap  in  the 
eowl',  and  coaxes  me  back  again  to  her  own 
ehimley  comer/' 

"Why  don't  you  treat  her,"  said  Gerald 
Fortescue,  "as  the  cobbler  serves  his  wife-^ 
strap  her  soundly  whenever  she's  saucy  ?" 

''  Is  it  me  strek  a  woman !  Poor  soul ! — a 
blow  of  my  fist  would  kill  her  out  an'  out !" 
replied  Fin,  giying  increased  energy  to  his  action, 
which  carried  the  Curlew  through  the  water 
with  a  velocity  that  called  forth  the  approbation 
of  the  brothers. 

"Bravo,  Fin  I  you  surpass  yourself  to-night, 
my  man!  Stick  to  that  and  we'll  touch  the 
shore  in  ten  minutes." 

"  111  warrant  yes  there  in  na  time,  if  ye  will 
bad  kip  studdy  on  yurr  sate»--an'  the  .less  we 
^e  the  betthnr." 

The  brothers  took  the  hint ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dently the  general  feeliiig  that  Fin  was  pulling 
as  for  life  or  death. 

That  moment  presented  a  picture  to  the  view 
that  .remained  indelible  on  Burton's  memory. 
The  scene  on  all  sides  was  as  calm  as  if  nature 
slept  beautiful  in  repose.  The  obscurity,  indeed, 
was  such  as  to  conceal  distant  objects ;  but  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  wooded  and  rocky — ^the 
islands,  past  which  the  Curlew  flitted,  as  they 
seemed  to  rest  pillowed  on  the  waters — the 
darkened  mirror  beneath,  which  Fin  seemed 
scarcely  to  disturb,  so  regular,  and  steady,  and 
lengthened  was  every  stroke — ^the  moon  appear- 
ing .and  disappearing  at  intervals  among  the 
clouds  that  moved  leisurely  on  their  course ^all 
these  objects  combined  to  present  a  picture, 
suited  to  awaken  the  most  tranquil  feelings  in 
the  human  breast;  and  the  English  student 
could  not  but  ask  himself  this  question — 

''Am  I  in  Ireland,  or  in  some  fairy  scene  of 
vniversal  peace  and  happiness  ?  Can  it  be  that 
I  am  in  a  country  where  men's  passions  are  so 
pSTTerted  a»  to  disturb  all  social  order — where 
the  oppreaaion  of  power  is  met  by  the  enmity  of 
sniering,  and  the  serf  rises  fiercely  as  a  fiend  to 
retaliate  his  wrongs  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant 
who  would  dtprive  him  of  the  privileges  of  hu- 
manity r 

The  Corlev  was  elosbg  fast  upon  the  shore. 


and  'Hie  outllnet  of  a  building^  were  beeomin|^ 
every  instant  .more  and  more  distinct  ihrougbr 
a  vista  opemng  upon  tbe  lake,  when  a  shot  n^as 
heard  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  hour*  Finr 
seemed  now  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a 
dozen  men  of  ordinary  stature,  and  Gerald' 
Fortescue  was  heard  panting  with  anxiety, 
while  his  brother  kept  an  unaltered  gaze  on  the 
dark  object  which  Burton  rightly  conjectured 
to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Lakevlew. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  crash  was  heard— -thei 
brothers  started  to  their  feet. 

"  Sit  still,  gar90on8,  sit  still,  an*  my  blessin 
be  upon  yez !"  said  Fin,  with  an  earnest  afieotion 
in  his  tone. 

The  crash  was  repeated,  and  then  a  shot  wa» 
heard  directed /rom  the  house,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  and  another. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four/'  reckoned  Arthur 
Fortescue.  "  Thank  God,  Potter  at  least  is  with 
them!" 

*'  Who  is  Potter?"  asked  young  Burton. 

"  The  policeman,"  was  the  hurried  answer. 

The  Curlew  winged  her  way  into  a  littlec 
harbour.  The  young  men  leaped  upon  the  shore 
at  the  moment  when  the  volley  from  the  house 
was  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that 
the  assailants  were  m  considerable  numbers. 
Gerald  Fortescue  paused,  to  say  to  Fln^-  \ 

"Remember  our  plan.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out ;  and,  if  we  must  run  for  it,  be  ready,  Peter, 
to  receive  us.    Good-by !" 

"Niver  fear,  a-la-na — you  may  depind  on> 
Pethur  Fin  to  the  last  dhrop  in  his  owl  body. 
Bud  be  studdy,  boys,  an'  keep  well  togithui* 
undher  cover;  for  there's  fearful  odds  aginst 
yez.  The  Lord  purtict  yez,  my  own  brave 
gar^oons  1" 

Thus  half  muttered  the  uncouth  being,  as  he 
disappeared  in  his  skiff  behind,  a  jutting  but« 
tress. 


CHAPTER  ZV. 

Volley  after  volley  were  following  in  sueoes-K 
sioui  with  equal  spirit,  from  the  assailants  and 
the  assailed. 

'*  I  fear,  Gerald,"  said  the  younger  brother,- 
as  the  companions  paused  to  examine  the  prim- 
ing of  their  fire-arms — "  I  fear  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  making  our  way  into  the  house- 
at  present.  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  to. 
skirmish  with  the  Terry..AltB,  making  them  be- 
lieve us  more  numerous  than  we  are." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  Arthur.  Let  ua  place 
them  between  two  fires." 

"  Forward,  then,  in  God's  nan^e  I"  replied  the 
younger,  proceeding  to  lead  the  way. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Arthur  ;  let  me  go  firsts-* 
Seniores  priori/' 

The  elder  brother  moved  along  the  shore  for 
some  distance  to  the  rif^t,  followed  oloiely  by 
Arthur  Fortescue  and  their  oompanioa.  He. 
then  struck  into  the  oopsewood  on  the  left,  and 
wound  along  through  pathways  aearoely  peroept- 
ible  to  the  eye,  but  with  the  direction  of  w;liioli; 
he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted*    At  length  he*' 
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ffcot>pml  tfn  ili«  edffd  ^  a  hmn,  of  wUoh  than 
v«s  a  Tiev  through  the  hruthwood. 

^^Hero  let  at  leparate/  aaid  Grerald  Fortetcoe, 
<*  and  let  eaoh  man  do  his  best*  till  we  are  foroed 
to  give  ground*  Do  you^  Burton,  alwajrs  follow 
our  example." 

»  The  lawn  lay  in  front  of  the  dwelling.houie» 
from  the  windows  of  which  the  ocoupanti  were 
keeping  op  a  spirited  and  well-directed  firei,  aa 
appeared  from  the  confusion  that  prevailed 
among  the  assailants— >a  confusion  that  seemed 
increasing,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  an 
individual  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a 
military  hat  and  feathersi  and  who  appeared  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  movements 
of  the  Terry -AltSL 

,  From  his  inspection  of  the  ooene.  Burton  was 
called  to  more  active  .operations  by  the  report 
of  Arthur  Fortescue's  rifle,  accompanied  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  plume  that  decorated  the 
leader.  At  about  twenty  yards  to  the  right  the 
elder  brother's  fowling-piece  wee  heard.  Burton 
followed  the  example  from  his  oover.  Then, 
much  nearer  him  than  before,  a  second  shot  was 
heard  from  Gerald  Fortesoue,  who  had  shifted 
his  position,  and  who,  running  rapidly  up  to 
Burton,  bid  him  '« follow." 
.  The  three  companions  had  taken  np  new 
ground)  when  a  party  of  the  assailanta  hastened 
towards  the  quarter  .lately  occupied  by  the 
brothers  and  their  friend.  The  latter  disoharged 
'  their  pistols,  as  the  flank  of  their  opponents  be- 
osmel  exposed. 

.  "Now  for  the  bushes!"  said  Gerald  Fortescue. 
*'  Follow  Arthur,"  added  he,  addressing  Burton ; 
then  applying  hia  fingers  to  his  mouth,  and 
giving  a  proloiq^ed  whistle  of  a  peculiar  tone, 
he  immediately  dashed  after  his  companions, 
who  were  moving  through  pathways  in  which 
Burtoo,  if  alone,. would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed.  The  enemy  were  heard  in  pursuit, 
breaking  through  the- brushwood,  and  touting 
to  each  other  by  way  of  encouragement.  In  the 
meantime,  the  contest  seemed  in  some  degree 
abated  at  the  dwelltngJiouse.  After  a  run  of 
some  distance  the  young  men  reached  a  dump 
of  trees,  behind  which  each  of  them  took  his 
stand  as  he  reloaded.  A  slight  pause  ensued, 
when  the  brushwood  in  front  of  them  seemed  to 
•tart  into  life,  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
About  twenty  of  them  advanced,  but  were 
checked  by  well-directed  shots ;  and  then  €rerald 
Fortescue  rispeated  his  manoeuvre  of  approach, 
log  nearer  to  Burton's  position,  and  discharging 
the  second  barrel  of  his  fowling.pieoe.  Some, 
however,  of  the  most  daring  of  tiie  antagonists 
advanced  with  determination,  and,  consequently, 
the  young  men  were  obliged  to  give  ground 
under  a  succession  of  random  shots,  fired  too 
hastily  to  lake  offset,  until  they  reached  another 
Kne  of  oopeewood*  Here  the  brothers  again 
halted,,  the  elder  saying,  to  Burton-— « 

«f  Follow  Arthur  sttU,  when  we  give  ground." 

^  Abont  a  deaen  of  their  opponents  had  out- 

stripped  the  rest  in  apeed,   and  probably  in 

onsrage*    They  jrere  reoeived  with  a  disoharge 


of  pistola.  Arthur  Forteeene  then  daahed  bito 
the  brushwood,  followed  by  Burton,  the  elder 
brother  still  dosing  the  rear. 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  omnpanions  readied  the 
shore,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  hurried  awiftly 
in  that  direetion.  They  were  pursued,  however, 
by  a  party  not  very  numerous,  but  evideatlj 
most  determined.  Burton,  seeing  that  his  friendi 
continued  their  flight  along  the  shore*  inquired 
of  Arthur^  at  they  ran,  aide  by  side— 

«« Wbat'a  your  object?" 

**  The  harbour  a-head,"  was  briefly  answered. 

At  this  crisis — ^for  in  a  moment  it  became 
one— while  the  pursued  were  gdning  ground  ea 
their  pursuers,  a  second  party  appciared  ruling 
down  to  the  ahore  through  a  vista  which  opened 
from  the  lawn  upon  the  harbour ;  and  thoa  the 
progress  of  the  pursued  waa  intercepted. 

**  Face  danger  always,  boys,"  exdaimed  €rendd 
Fortescue.  ^*  Let  each  man  do  his  best  with  his 
remaining  pistol,  and  then  trust  to  the  but^ends 
of  your  gfuns."' 

The  pursuers  amounted  now  to  no  more  thsa 
half-a-dozen,  while  thoee  who  stood  ready  to 
intercept  the  pursued  were  at  least  double  that 
number ;  but  when  they  saw  the  young  men  were 
advancing  rapidly  upon  them,  they  seemed  for  a 
moment  undecided^  as  if  wondering  at  theb 
boldness^  or  else  dreading  an  encounter  with 
desperate  men. 

The  moment  of  hentation  was  not  lost  by  the 
three  oompanions ;  tiiey  disdmrged  their  piatols 
at  the  very  heads  of  those  opposed  to  them ;  and 
then,  with  the  but-enda  of  thdr  guna,  fbnoed  a 
passage.  At  the  instant,  a  figure  ruahed  down 
upon  the  shore,  distinguished  by  a  ndMtaiy  hat 
in  plumeless  guise. 

"  Hurrah!— the  Captain !"  waa  shouted  bj  the 
Terry-Alts. 

"  Hell  upon  earth !"  he  exdaimed,  '*  will 
you  let  a  few  boys  defeat  you  ?  On,  on !  and 
stop  them  i — ^they  can  swim  like  wild-dneka  !* 

it  was  evident  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  tiie  in« 
tention  of  the  young  men  to  plunge  into  the  lake; 
and,  aa  for  Burton,  he  saw  no  other  mode  of 
escape.  Before  the  edge  of  the  hsrboar 
reached,  a  blow,  directed  from  behind, 
the  elder  brother,  who  fell  upon  oneknee.  Arthur 
Fortescue  wheeled  quiddy  round;  and,  aahe  per- 
ceived the  leader  of  the  Terry-Alts  in  an  attitude 
to  repeat  the  blow,  flung  a  piatol  at  his  head  with 
so  dedded  an  aim,  that  it  took  effect  vpou  his 
brow,  and  he  fell  sensdeas  on  the  shore.  Biutoft 
ddedthe  elder  to  recover;  but  time  had  been 
lost — ^for,  at  such  a  crisis,  every  moment  ia 
fraught  with  intense  importance.  The  yonqg 
men  were  surrounded  by  a  host,  and  all  aeemed 
loet,  when  Fin  shot  his  dciff  to  the  shore,  froas 
the  lurking-place  where  he  lay  conoealed,  and, 
bounding  forward  with  his  grappling  iron  ia  hia 
right  hand,  and  an  oar  resting  on  hia  left  abonl^ 
der,  he  directed  the  former,  after  the  manner  in 
which  a  spear  is  hurled,  and  tranafized,  with  ha 
point,  the  foremost  of  the  sssailants^  driving  th# 
iron  into  his  very  brain ;  then,  with  a  aaaap  of 
oar,  he  drove  badk  tiie  reali^  like  n  ioek.of 
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Bheep>  aftonished  aa  thdy  ware  by  the  BQ^den 
^parition^  and — ^with  all  due  honour  for  Fin'a 
proweai  be  it  8poken«— hia  savage  and  uncouth 
appearance. 

<f  Quick !  quick ! — ^for  yurr  Hreay  yurr  sowls ! — 
in-^in  to  the  boat,  gar9oons!''  were  the  hurried 
words  he  uttered,  as  the  young  men  were  antici- 
pating, hia  counael. 

Before  the  enemy  had  time /to  recover  from 
their  snrpriae^  Fin  had  regained  his  Curlew.  She 
spread  her  .wings  with  alacrity  on  the  waters; 
and  then,  dipping  them  in  her  favourite  element, 
ikinuned  lightly  from  the  shore.  A  few  random 
ihots  foUowed ;  but  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  oar — 
nch  as  only  Peter  Fin  could  give— brought  the 
Httle  skiff  under  the  cover  of  obscurity. 

As  the  giant  champion  lay  upon  his  oars, 
whUethe  rescued  party  were  reloading,  time  was 
afforded  for  observation.  A  cessation  seemed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  combat  at  the  dwelling- 
house ;  the  firing  had  ceased ;  and  nothing  was 
heard  except  the  voices  of  the  assailants  shout- 
ing to  each  other  in  different  directions. 

''You  had  look  in  your  ilbows,  Masther 
Arthur,  when  you  hit  the  Captain  of  the  Terry- 
Alts,  an'  tumbled  him  smack  upon  the  sod !" 

''Are  you  sure.  Fin,  my  man,  that  it  was  the 
Captain  ?" 

"Am  I  sure  that  my  granny  loved  whishky? 
An'  why  shouldn't  I  be  sure  of  it,  a-euthia^ia — 
me,  that  knows  him  since  he  war  no  higher  nur 
my  knee  ?  And  good  reason  I  have  to  know  him 
to  boot.  Didn't  he  visit  my  own  poor  cot,  three 
veeks.  gono  by,  wid  hia  blued-suckera  at  his 
hack,  and  threaten  to  murdher  mysilf,  and  put 
Biddy  on  the  gridiron,  over  the  burnin'  cindhers, 
uliss  we  tuck  the  new  oath  of  allagiance ! — ^An* 
the  Lord  furgive  me,  bud  I  little  thought  as  how 
it  would  be  bmck  by  mysflf  so  soon  !"  While 
he  uttered  these  words.  Fin  shuddered  at  the 
thoo^t  of  his  perjury.  «^  Bud  there's  no  hilp 
for  it,  anyhow,"  added  he ;  'Mt's  thinking  I  am 
of  what  Biddy  'U  aay,  whin  ahe  hears  all  the  ins 
and  om$  of  the  consam." 

"Biddy  will  aay  you're  an  honest  feUow,  Fin, 
for  saving  ua  from  massacre,"  observed  Arthur 
Fortescue.  '^  But  tell  ua  more  about  this  Captain 
Terry-Alt.  I  would  have  sworn  that  I  have 
hesrd  a  vmce  like  hia;  and  the  figure,  too,  wae 
&auliar  to  my  eyea,  though  1  had  no  time  to  ex- 
"Bine  doaely." 

"  It's  yonrailf  that  has  seen  him,  Masthur 
Arthur,  agra — an'  often,  to  boot — ^both  be  day 
nd  be  night>  fur  many  a  long  year.  I  knew  him 
hy  hia  light  step  an'  bowl'  look ;  although  I  niver 
■aw  hair  on  hta  chin,  until  he  tuck  to  wearin  thim 
^«lae  whiahketa*" 

^  Wko  im  hey  Fin  ?— tell  me,  my  good  fellow," 
Mid  Arthur  Fortescue,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  ear- 
MH  solicitude,  while  hia  brother  seemed  to  catch 
the  infection,  by  the  fixed  and  anxious  gase  which 
'on  the  interrogated  party. 


he 


"Teuknow,  Masthur  Arthur,  it's  as  good  as 
>Br  life  is  worth,  and  Biddy's  into  the  bargain, 
to  re? ale  the  secrets  of  the  oavw.  I'm  paijured 
«Mi^  ailri^dy*     Bud^  if  yurr  Hoimnrs  w«mld 


bad  gttisB,  you  couldn't  be  to^  out'  In  yurr 
reckonin'." 

'*  Is  it"——  said  the  younger  brother; 
quivering  with  agitation,  and  leaning  on  Fin'i 
ahoulder,  as  he  whispered  the  remainder  of  the 
question  in  his  ear;  while  Gerald  Fortescue 
leaned  forward  at  the  same  instant,  and  Burton^ 
though  deeply  interested  with  the  scene,  turned 
away  his  look,  on  perceiving  that  the  private 
feelings  of  the  brothers  were  compromised  in  the 
discovenr  which  they  sought. 

''  Hell  to  their  sowls,  the  villians  I  an'  the 
crass  of  Christ  be  our  guide !  They  have  sei 
fire  to  the  haggart !"  exclaimed  Fin,  standing 
erect,  as  a  burst  of  flame  rose  suddenly  from  the 
land  side,  and  was  followed  by  a  shout  of  triumph 
that  seemed  to  be  prolonged  in  horrid  echoes 
along  the  shore. 

"  Pull,  pull,  like  mad,  Fin !  and  land  us  below 
the  grotto,"  said  Gerald  Fortescue,  seeming  to 
adopt  a  sudden  resolution.  ''  The  villains," 
added  he,  addressing  his  brother,  ''  are  so  busy 
now  at  their  devil's  work  in  the  haggart,  that  we 
can  enter  the  house  by  Lowe's  window  ;  for  I'm 
sure  Richard  must  have  recognised  my  whistle." 

'"  God  of  Heaven !  how  the  flames  are  spread- 
ing !  Look,  Gerald ! — they  have  seized  the  offices  V 

In  a  few  moments,  the  firmament  seemed  one 
sheet  of  flame.  Pillara  of  fire  ascended  from 
various  points,  as  each  stack  caught  the  blaze^ 
or  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  outhouses  succes- 
sively added  fuel  to  the  conflagration. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  burning,  as  Burton 
collected  from  the  observations  of  the  brothers* 

''  How  providential,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that 
the  wind  is  blowing /rom  the  house ! — PuU,  Fin, 
puU !" 

The  scene  was  awful,  yet  sublime.  The  sky 
above,  and  the  lakebelow-^wood^  hill,  and  valley 
— ^were  illumined  with  one  concentrated  cozrusca* 
tion.  A  ringle  dark  spot  was  perceptible.  This 
was  the  dwelling-house,  as  it  stood,  with  its  chim^ 
ney-tops,  between  the  haggard  and  the  shore> 
like  a  spot  upon  the  sun's  disk.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  object  of  the  second  landing. 

The  boat  reached  the  shore — not  in  a  harbour, 
as  before,  but  impelled  on  the  beach  by  thd 
vigorous  arm  of  the  boatman. 

''Go  back  now.  Fin,  to  Biddy;  for  we  shall 
not  return.  We  either  gain  admission,  or  sell 
our  lives  dearly  in  the  attempt." 

"  It  would  be  better^  my  dear  Gerald,  to  let 
Fin  and  Mr  Burton  puU  out  into  the  lake,  and 
there  await  the  issue." 

*'  I  have  come  too  far  with  you,"  said  the  £n<> 
glishman,  ''  to  turn  back  at  such  a  moment." 

"And  I,"  said  the  boatman,  shouldering  an 
oar,  ''have  brack  my  oath  alriddy.  So,  Mas- 
thurs,  jewil,  'in  fur  a  pinny,  in  fur  a  pownV 
Pother  Fin  '11  not  be  the  one  to  desart  yes  in  an 
unlooky  hour«** 

Gerald  Fortescue  led  the  way  into  the  copse« 

wood.     The  pathway  seemed  more  artificially 

arranged  than  those  which  had  been  the  scene  of 

the  late  skirmish.     It  was  so  narrow,  indeed^ 

[  that  the  party  were  obliged  to  move  in  «ingl# 
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fie;  atid  wo  wtpenAne'  tbat  its  length  Was  pro- ' 
▼okingly  prolonged  at  a  moment  when  rapiditj 
fii  movement  was  of  so  mndi*  importance.  But 
the  brushwood  at  each  side  was  so  close  as  to  be 
impassable,  and  the  elder  brother  seemed  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  domain 
to  choose  such  a  pathway  at  mere  hazard. 
.  As  they  rounded  each  comer  in  the  windings, 
»  view  presented  itself  of  about  twenty  yards  in 
advance;  and  Burton  remarked  that  Gerald 
paused  an  instant  before  he  doubled  each  turning. 
'  They  had  proceeded  thus  with  caution  for  a 
few  minutes,  when,  on  arriving  at  an  angle  some- 
what more  distant  than  the  rest,  the  leader  of 
the  party  drew  back,  with  a  rapid  movement, 
saying,  in  a  subdued  voice — 

*^  The  grotto's  occupied  1" 

Each  man  checked  his  step,  and,  in  the  pause, 
was  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  Attention  being 
then  stretched  to  the  utmost,  the  shrill  lamenta- 
tions of  a  female  were  distinguished,  mingled 
with  the  high-toned  expostulations  of  a  man.  The 
sounds  were  becoming  more  palpable  to  the 
ear,  and  the  very  words  could  almost  be  com- 
prehended. The  brothers  were  dreadfully 
agitated  while  they  listened ;  and  accosted  one 
another  in  their  unknown  tongue.  They  seemed 
by  their  manner  to  arrive  at  tho  same  con- 
elusion,  when  the  younger  also  had  thrown 
fb  hurried  glance  at  the  scene,  concealed  from 
Burton  and  Peter  Fin,  who  were  standing  farther 
from  the  angle.  As  if  impelled  by  a  simulta. 
peous  feeling,  the  young  men  bounded  forward, 
like  wolf-dogs  darting  on  the  quarry  ;  and  then 
ft  few  steps  in  advance  brought  fully  before 
J3urto^'s  view  a  scene  which  the  light  from  the 
conflagration  discovered  to  him  at  a  glance,  but 
which'  it  Mfonld  be  impossible  to  describe  so  in. 
atantaneously,  .without  the  aid  of  the  painter « 
pencil* 

An  open  space  lay  in  front — at  the  upper 
part  of  which  appeared  a  hermitage,  with  a  low 
^nd  narrow  entrance,  conformable  to  its  style; 
to  the  left  of  it,  and  on  Burton's  right,  stood 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel;  and  in  the  direction  oppo- 
^ite  to  the  chapel,  was  to  be  seen  an  alley,  ap- 
parently the  continuation  of  the  one  already 
traversed.  The  intervening  space  was  arranged 
In  grass  plots  and  beds  of  flowers ;  and  the  entire 
pcene,  as  has  been  stated,  was  lit  up  with  the; 
glare  issuing  from  the  burning  offices,  and  re- 
flected by  the  firmament* 

All  these  objects,  it  is  true,  were  not  imme- 
diately beheld  by  Burton ;  for,  as  the  brothers 
rushed  furiously  towards  the  Hermitage,,  the 
youi^g  Englishman's  attention  was  directed  like- 
wise to  the  same  object.  A  fearful  shriek  was 
heard  issuing  from  the  place ;  and,  almost  at  the 
^ame  instant,  a  figure  burst  forth,  and,  bounding 
like  a  stag  when  first  roused  by  the  hunter, 
disappeared  amid  the  ruins.  Thot^h  the  appa- 
rition  was  seen  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  that 
moment  fired  at  by  both  the  brothers  with  a 
hurry  and  agitation  that  denied  success.  Burton 
did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  ipilitary  hat  of  the 
C»ptvA  Pf  !^9  T«rry  Alts,  w^o  Ijad  ^(Pfq  wo 


lately  stretched  upon  the  shore  by  the  weU-dU 
rected  blow  of  Arthur  Fortescue's  pistoL   Hts 
dress  also  was  now  discernible  by  the  light,    it 
resembled  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  a  fbrrign 
service.    Burton  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in 
astonishment.    The  brotheis  had   roshed  into 
the  hermitage.    Fin  had  strode  with  giant  steps 
into  the  ruins  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.    The 
young  Englishman  was  left  alone,  presenting  in 
his  attitude  and  look  a  fitting  stujdy  for  an  artist 
to  depict  the  expression  of  surprise.    All  sense 
of  danger  was  subdued  within  him  by  a  feeling 
of  romance,  that  wound  up  his  mind  to  the  most 
intense   exciteitaent,   in   so   much,   that,   if  a 
hundred  muskets  had  been  levelled  at  his  head 
while  the  spell  was  on  him,  he  would  have  stood 
unmoved  from  his.  position.     That  sort  of  feel- 
ing also  had  seized  upon  his  frame,  which  aooifr- 
times  paralyses  a  man  when  awakened  suddenly 
from  sleep  by  the  sense  of  immediate  danger ; 
and  though,  while  he  leaned  upon  his  carabine 
with  his  left  hand,  he  had  placed  his  right  hand, 
as  if  mechanically,  on  the  handle  of  a  pistol  in. 
his  belt,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  coald  have 
summoned  energy  of  mind  or  strength  of  nerve 
sufficient  to  use  the  .weapon,  if  attacked. .  . 

Fin  returned  unsuccessful  ffom  the  pnraait ; 
but  the  delay  made  by  the  brothers  within  the 
recess  would  have  caused  Bnrton  to  fear  some 
disaster,  had  he  not  heard  them  speaking  in  8ub> 
dned.and  anxious  tones.  At  length  the  younger 
brother  appeared,  and  summoned  Fin  to  hinou 

*<  The  lady's  maid,"  said  he,  in  a  hesiUtii^ 
tone,  '*  has  been  playing  the  fool  to-night.  We 
must  convey  her  into  the  house,  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  mother,  if  we  can  gain. admit- 
tance. .  Go,  my  man,  and  Mr  Gerald  will  t^ 
you  what  to  do." 

Fin  entered  the  hermitage  as  desired  ;  and 
Arthur  Fortescue  took  his  post  silently  beside 
Burton.  The  latter  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, and  possessed  sufficient  perception  tp  dis- 
cover that  his  young  friend  was.  dreadfully  agi^ 
tated.  Arthur  spoke  not,  but  kept  his  eyes. 
fixed  steadfastly  on  the  chapel,  as  if  expeeting 
to  behold  some  hateful  or  appalling  object.  His 
companion's  observation  was  soon  diverted  from 
him  to  the  party  that  issued  from  the  hermit- 
age— Gerald  Fortescue  fmd  Fin;  the.. latter 
bearing  in  his.  arms,  a  female, form,  dressed  as  a. 
peasant  girl,  in  a  grey  cloak,  with  a  hood  that. 
completely  enveloped  the  head,  and  thereby 
concealed  the  features. 

<'  Lead,  the  way,  Arthur,"  said  the  elder 
brother,  '*  and  do  you.  Burton,  my  good  fallow, 
go  on  next.  Be  steady,  brother,  and  remember- 
that,  if  opposed,  we  give  not  one  jot  of  ground—. 
not  though  the  d^vil  should  appear  in  penon. 
Instead  of  sending  us  his  proxy."  . 

There  was  an  unnatural  expression  of  deter« 
mination  conveyed  in  the  tone  with  which  €randd 
Fortescue  pronounced  the  latter  words,  gnashiag 
his  teeth  with  ipward  r^^  as  he  concluded* 

Burton  could  not  but  reflject^  as.  he  prooeeded: 
with  the  party  ^long  the  alley  leading  from  the 
ng^^  of  ^th^  liecmilfgf/,  tii»t  ^filj  iaiWi#Bd»> 
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twenty  h&wn  previonsly  he  was  reposing  in 

tranqaillitj  within  his  college  rooms^  having  no 
other  snbject  of  anxiety  to  disturb  his  sleep 
than  the  fear  of  not  being  in  time  for  the  morn- 
ing coach;  and  that,  in  that  brief  lapse  of  time, 
lie  found  himself  involved  in  scenes  of  danger, 
mystery,  and  excitement,  which  it  would  require 
the  pen  of  a  Radcliffe  to  describe.  *'  Such  is 
life !"  was  his  mental  exclamation — a  common- 
plaee  expression,  uttered  constantly  by  many 
who  can  form  from  their  own  experience  only 
a  feint  conception  of  the  strange  and  awful  cir- 
camstances  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

The  termination  of  the  alley  was  soon  reached, 
where  it  opened  on  that  part  of  the  lawn  which 
flanked  one  side  of  the  dweUing-house.  There 
a  full  view  presented  itself  of  the  frightful  con- 
ifagration.  But  other  deeds  were  to  be  done  by 
the  spectators,  than  to  stand  gazing  on  the 
terrific  and  sublime  panorama. 

''  All's  right !"  said  Arthur  Fortescue,  turning 
round  to  address  his  brother.  "  I  see  the 
ilgnsl." 

He  pointed  to  a  window  immediately  beneath 
the  roof,  in  which  a  light  was  burning.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  offices  from  which  the 
fiaraes  were  rising,  were  situated  at  the  other 
side  of  the  mansion. 

"  Forward,  in  God's  name ! — the  road's  dear 
for  U8  J"  replied  the  elder  brother. 

Crossing  rapidly  the  space  that  lay  between 
the  plantations  and  the  building,  the  party  found 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  an  area  or  moat,  and 
opposite  a  double  window. 

"  Open  Sesame !"  cried  Arthur  Fortescue, 
flinging  some  gravel  against  the  glass. 

A  part  of  the  shutters  was  instantly  removed ; 
the  division  forming  one  side  of  the  window  was 
thrown  up,  and  a  voice  demanded — '^  Who's 
there  ?" 

"  Ali  Babs !"  was  the  watchword. 

A  plank  was  instantly  thrust  out.  Arthur 
Fortescue  leaped  on  It  and  disappeared  within 
the  apartment.  In  another  second,  his  voice  was 
heard  annonncing  that  all  was  safe. 

The  other  brother  motioned  then  to  Fin  to 
cross  the  plank  with  his  burden.  Some  delay 
^^ccorred,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
^  female  through  the  opening.  Burton  had 
not  till  then  perceived  that  she  was  insensible. 
A  still  greater  difficulty,  however,  arose,  when 
^  monster  of  the  lake  endeavoured  to  force  his 
pswage.  He  atuok  half-way  between  the  frame* 
work — nopleasing  moment  of  suspense  for  Gerald 
Fortescue  and  his  companion,  who  expected  to 
^  attacked  by  some  straggling  party  of  the 
Terry.Alts.  However,  the  task  was  at  length 
^ceouplished,  and  then  the  fellow-collegians  foL 
loved  witbont  interruption.  The  plank  was 
for^with  drawn  in ;  and  the  window  closed  with 
shootiDg.bolte ;  but  the  place  was  involved  in 
darkness. 

"  Have  a  raoment's  patience,  my  friend,"  said 
(^*tld  Fortescue,  pressing  Burton's  arm,  as  they 
ftood  beside  each  other.  '<  We  shall  have  lights 
in  a  moment." 
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Some  minutes,  however,  intervened  before  a 
light  was  introduced.  During  the  delay,  Arthur 
Fortescue  and  the  boatman  were  not  present, 
as  Burton  rightly  conjectured,  their  voices  being 
no  longer  heard  by  him.  The  pause  was  filled 
up  by  the  young  squire,  who  spoke  in  an  under 
tone,  and  with  less  connexion  than  as  reported. 

**  We  are  now  in  what  used  to  be  the  terri- 
tory of  our  late  tutor,  Mr  Lowe,  or,  in  other 
words^  our  school-room.  He  was  rather  wild 
for  a  pedagogue,  and  played  the  madcap  now 
and  then.  One  of  his  favourite  freaks  was  to 
wander  about  the  country  after  nightfall  in  search 
of  adventures.  His  mode  of  egress  was  through 
the  side  window  which  has  given  us  admittance. 
In  the  winter  evenings,  while  we  sat  at  study, 
our  tutor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  sitting  with 
us,  was  roaming  along  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
or  perhaps  visiting  a  wake  or  a  wedding.  We 
were  sure,  however,  to  hear,  before  the  supper 
houTg  his  signal  of  *  Open  Sesame !'  It  has  thus 
been  agreed  on  by  my  brothers  and  myself, 
til  at  should  any  of  us  be  debarred  from  our 
regular  mode  of  admittance  to  the  house, 
either  by  our  love  of  roaming,  or  by  danger 
from  without,  Lowe's  window  should  be  our 
refuge,  and  his  signal  our  watchword.  A  pe- 
culiar whistle  from  the  party  intercepted,  in 
the  case  of  danger,  was  to  be  answered  by  a  light 
from  our  sleeping  room  above  us.  My  brother, 
George,  here,  has  been  our  St  Peter  on  this 
occasion.  Now  that  Arthur  has  returned  with  a 
a  light,  you  may  behold  our  paraphernalia  of 
study." 

Globes,  maps,  desks,  and  forms  met  the  eye 
of  the  visiter  :  but  his  attention  was  immediatelv 
attracted  to  Arthur  Fortescue,  who  had  returned 
alone,  bearing  with  him  a  light.  The  face  of 
the  young  man  was  deadly  pale ;  and  when  he 
raised  his  eye  to  look  upon  his  brother,  it  pre- 
sented a  glazed  and  lifeless  expression.  Had 
not  Burton  seen  him  act  with  coolness  as  well  as 
courage  in  the  late  skirmish,  he  would  have 
thought  that  over-excitement  had  wrought  thus 
fearfully  on  his  frame  and  feelings,  liut  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  mysterious  events  that  formed 
a  portion  of  their  adventures,  that  some  mental 
struggle  was  at  work  within,  excited  by  neither 
the  conflagration  nor  the  contest. 

"  Come,  come,  this  is  no  reception  for  our 
friend  Burton,"  said  the  elder  brother ;  "  let  us 
to  my  fathers-right  glad  will  he  be  to  see  us." 

Saying  this  he  proceeded  to  the  door. 

**  Are  you  not  coming,  brother  ?"  he  resumed, 
on  perceiving  that  Arthur  remained  stationary. 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  Gerald,"  said  the  young 
man,  faintly — "  1  cannot  yet ;  leave  me  for  a 
momentto  myself — I'll  follow  you  shortly.  There, 
George,  take  you  the  light,  and  accompany  Gerald 
and  Mr  Burton." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Arthur,  don't  play  the  girl  at 
such  a  time.  If  our  father  should  see  me  with- 
out you,  he'd  think  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Gerald — I'll  go  with  you  ; 

but  I'm" 
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The  poor  fellow  obuld  niot  utter  another  word 
— «  choking  in  his  throat  was  heard,  as  he  eo- 
deaToared  to  snhdae  his  feelings — he  sank  upon 
a  heneh— >a  hysterie  langh  was  the  result  of  the 
inward  atruggle,  and  then  he  hurst  into  tears. 

"  Mj  Arthur—my  dear  boy,**  said  his  brother. 


taking  him  affectionately  by  the  hand ;  "  wh«t 
wiU  Burton  think  of  all  this  weakness  >" 

**  Burton  will  bear  with  me»  dear  Gerald ;  for 
I  am  weak  with  past  exertion.  But,  eome ;  111 
go  with  you  to  my  father." 

fTo  be  continued. J 


DEATH  PUNISHMENTS.* 


Thb  criminal  law  is  considerably  ameliorated 
sinee  the  scaffold  was  a  permanent  erection  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  London  Bridge  was  constantly 
garnished  with  a  show  of  grisly  heads.  Three 
hundred  executions  in  London  alone  was  under 
the  average  of  one  year's  slaughter  in  the  happy 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess-— and  this  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  present 
amount.  These  numbers  fell  off;  and  within 
the  last  century^  about  twenty.one  criminals 
men  and  women,  executed  together  in  a  morn- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  the  maximum.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  num- 
bers fell  off  more  rapidly.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
when  he  commenced  his  labours,  found  that  only 
sixty.seven  criminals  had  suffered  in  London 
and  Middlesex  from  1808  to  1809,  for  every 
■pedes  of  the  innumerable  capital  offences  which 
then  loaded  the  statute-book.  But  this  was  the 
selected,  or,  many  of  them,  as  probably  the 
accidental  victims  of  justice,  t>ut  of  no  fewer 
than  508  criminals  capitally  convicted.  Even  then 
the  ripened  intelligence  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  acted  as  the  safeguard 
of  a  large  class  of  minor  culprits ;  for,  although 
nearly  two  thousand  individuals  were  committed 
to  Newgate,  for  stealing  in  dwelling.houses  and 
shoplifting,  during  this  period  of  seven  years, 
only  one  was  executed.  Forgery  and  the  bankers 
no  doubt  claimed  their  sacrifices  among  the 
■Ixty.seven  persons  offered  up ;  but  theft,  as  a 
capital  crime,  was  already  virtually  abrogated,  and, 
indeedi  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  fenced 
with  Impunity.  Executions  diminished  still  more 
rapidly  in  number  after  forgery  had,  under  Lord 
Denman's  bill,  ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence ; 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  London  rabble 
had  not,  for  four  years,  until  the  other  day,  been 
gratified  with  the  brutalising  spectacle  of  an 
execution.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
those  previously  trained  in  such  horrors,  and  so  long 
deprived  of  the  customary  excitement,  shouldhave 
glutted  over  the  punishment  of  Greenacre,  and 
tiie  disgusting  details  of  that  cold-blooded  mf- 
ftan's  case. 

That  single  case,  aggravated  as  it  is,  sufil- 
dently  demonstrates  that  capital  punishment,  as 
at  present  inflicted—- or  the  grand  tragic  drama  of 
the  gaUows.  with  the  dratnatie  pentma  of  the 
Recorder,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  Hangman — may 
oflen  entail  much  greater  mischief  upon  sodety 
than  the  atonement  to  justice,  in  the  terrors  of 

*  Report  of  the  Criminal-Law  Comttuiionen.— J^iniah- 
msnt  of  Death— Seiecliont  flmn  the  MonHiui  BeraUL 
with  notes.    VoL  II,  ^  ^ 


the  example,  can  repair.  Manyofthecireumstaaces 
attending  Greenacre's  case,  we  consider  a  Uot 
upon  the  national  diaracter,  and  a  foul  reproach 
on  that  system  of  criminal  law  which  had  grofliljr 
depraved  the  public  mind.  If  the  merciful  exteo. 
sion  of  the  period  between  the  passing  of  sentence 
and  execution,  so  recently  obtained,  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  same  manner,  enabling  one  class  of  pereons 
to  indulge  a  morbid  and  dangerous  curioiitj, 
and  another  to  whet  and  prime  themselvea  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  coming  banquet,  ve 
shall  be  induced  to  wish  for  a  return  to  the  old 
system,  which  preduded  the  criminal  from  either 
the  possibility  of  remission,  or  of  due  preparation 
to  meet  his  punishment.  The  disgust  which  this 
case  has  exdted  must,  however,  prove  correctire. 
Public  functionaries  will  be  taught  that,  hoverer 
it  may  have  been  in  past  times,  the  most  awfnl 
punishment  which  man  can  inflict  upon  man,  and 
which  can  be  justifiable,  if  at  all,  only  under  the 
dire  and  imperative  necesdty  of  exhibiting  a 
dreadAil  example,  is  something  too  sacred  to  be 
conducted  like  a  bulUbaiting  or  badger*fight. 
where  the  fancy-men  are  to  be  previoudy  excited 
by  daily  details  issuing  from  the  press  of  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  animals  for  the  brutal 
exhibition. 

We  do  not,  at  present,  intend  to  enter  apoa 
the  speculative  argument  for  the  entire  abdition 
of  the  punishment  of  death.  Many  good  and  m- 
lightened  men  go  thus  far  ;  and  their  numbers  are 
daily  increasing.  Although  capital  offences  are 
now  greatly  limited  in  some  commnnities— as  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  the  United  Statea  of  Ame^ 
rica — and  in  other  countriee  entirely  abolished, 
and  the  number  of  executions  in  every  fior^ 
pean  State  greatly  diminished,  with  the  h^piest 
effect  as  regards  the  repression  of  crime,  we  con- 
rider  it  premature  to  discuss  the  queaUon  in  its 
fall  breadth.  Sir  Samuel  RomUly,  the  greatest 
of  our  practical  criminal4aw  reformei«»  began 
with  those  statutes  whose  operatkMi  was,  in 
effect,  suspended  by  their  sanguinary  atredty ; 
and  which,  while  Uiey  permitted  the  gnihy  to 
escape,  because  of  the  enormous  dispropoitioa 
between  the  crime  and  the  punishment,  tended 
to  deprive  society  of  the  vduable  right  of  tlie 
protection  of  property;  made  judges  abso- 
lute or  arbitrary;  rendered  humane  jurors 
and  witnesses  peijured,  and  prosecutws  dif> 
honest  or  reluctant.  A  worse  system  of  csisu- 
nd  law  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which 
made  it  virtue  in  a  judge,  a  juror,  and  a  witaetf 
to  commit  understood  perjury,  ts  lie,  and  to 
pdter  with  conscience;  and  a  virtue  this  was 
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while  the  oomnum  seiuie  and  feaUogv  of  man* 
kind  eried  oat  against  the  rigid  adminittration  of 
thMaiangaioary  statutes  whiehj  for  erery  degree 
and  shade  of  cnme — whether  catting  off  the  head 
of  the  King^  or  imitating  its  likeness  on  a  far- 
thing's worth  of  copper;  connutting  the  most 
aggravated  parricide,  or  quietly  stedUag  a  rery 
anaU  amount  of  property — inflicted  the  same 
dreadful  and  irremissible  punishment.     There 
existed  not  alone  a  temptation  to  those  engaged 
in  criminal  trials,  to  suppress  and  distort  truth, 
and  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  but  what,  to 
the  best  men,  must  hare  appeared  an  absolute 
necessity  to  choose  the  smaller  evil,  and  to  elude 
the  cruel  statute  by  a  breach  of  morality,  which 
humanity  and  substantial  justice  alike  demanded. 
In  those   days,    and,   indeed,   even   in  our 
own,  a  calculating   housebreaker  or   footpad 
would  always  prefer  being  tried  on  the  capital 
charge ;  and  he  would  be  right,  as  the  *same 
feelings  of  justice   and  tenderness  that  inter- 
pose between   him    and   the   gallows,    would 
consign  him,  without  remorse,  to  the  adequate 
and  salutary  secondary  punishment  which  the 
good  of  society    or  his  own  moral  improve- 
ment dictated.    Since  Romilly  commenoed  his 
thriee-blessed  labours,  much  actual  good  has 
been  accomplished;   and,    in    the    awakening 
and  enlightening  of  the  public  mind«  the  broad 
fbandation  has  been  laid  for  those  irresistible 
reforms  which  must  be  carried  in  spite  of  the 
professional  prejudices  of  lawyers,  the  bigotry 
of  snperaanaated  opinion,  the  aristocratic  pre* 
indices  of   Whig  and  Tory  game-preservers, 
and  the  blind  selfishness  of  all  classes  of  men 
in  relation  to  the  peculiar  species  of  property 
whidi  they  themselves  possess. 

It  was  this  selfish  feeling,  with  the  co-operative 
inilneace  of  lauid.owners  in  the  legislature,  which 
made  crimes,  accompanied  by  no  violenee  or 
peril  to  life  or  limb— -such  as  horse-stealing, 
>heep.«tealiDg,  simple  burglary,  and  similar  of* 
cnees — equally  penal  with  deliberate  murder  or 
the  most  aggravated  arson*  Thieves  were  seldom 
in  s  condition  to  make  reparation  in  kind,  al- 
thongh  the  law  had  sanctioned  equitable  atone- 
n«Bt ;  so  the  losers  of  property  determined  to 
ozact  the  penalty  in  blood ;  ai^  the  law  gare 
effect  to  the  Tindietive  feeling.  In  their  most 
rigorous  enactments,  law-makers  might  con- 
template the  better  seenrity  of  property,  how. 
ever  ineffeetnal  they  may,  on  trial,  have  found  the 
■Tttem  of  severe  and  nnoertain  punishments; 
to  the  proeecQtor,  where  he  did  not  humanely 
Md  back  altogether,  generally  acted  with  asteady 
^a  to  that  vengeance  for  his  individual  lose 
which  the  atatute  had  pnt  in  his  power.  Thus, 
*  disproportiened  punishment  in  every  way  da. 
fssts  ite  own  purpose.  Property  is  as  inseoure 
•I  ever ;  equitable  reparation  is  rendered  impoe- 
^« ;  men  are  encon^ged  in  vindictive  or  anti. 
eoeial  feelings,  and  taught  to  consider  life,  which 
is  liaMe  to  be  forfeited  for  offences  so  multiplied 
sod  IHveleoa,  as  a  thing  of  no  worth,  and  which, 
under  a  certain  rank,  nuiy  be  freely  sported 
with;  while  judges,  jurors,  and  witneeeea  have 


their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  confounded,  and 
are  seduced  into  corrupt  practices,  that  small 
delinquents  may  escape  from  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Formerly  life  was  appraised  in  money — ^now, 
money,  or  its  worth,  in  small  amount,  is  set  against 
life.  Long  as  the  truth  has  been  promuL 
gated  by  legislators  and  ethical  writers,  that  all 
puaiahment  is  a  grievous  evil,  and  that  its  only 
end  is  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime, 
the  principle  is  but  feebly  felt.  The  ideas  of 
▼engeance  and  punishment  are,  with  the  many, 
inextricably  confounded. 

Yet  the  still  small  voice  of  reason  and  humanity 
has  long  made  itself  heard  on  this  important 
subject,  by  those  who  chose  to  listen.  Monte- 
squieu,. Beccaria,  and  Bentham,  though  differing 
on  many  points,  have  substantially  agreed  upon 
the  principles  which  should  regulate  and  apportion 
punishments,  so  as  to  attain  the  greatest  sum 
of  advantage  to  the  community,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  least  quantity  of  suffering  on  the 
criminal  consistent  with  his  reformation.  The 
views  of  Bentham  are  more  comprehennve 
and  philosophic,  and  far  more  complete  in  their 
developement  of  prevention  and  remedies,  than 
those  of  the  other  speculators;  but  the  basis 
is  nearly  the  same*  The  sages  of  America, 
Dr  Johnson,  and  a  host  of  contemporary  au- 
thorities, have  supported  the  same  enlightened 
views — ^nor  are  they  of  recent  discovery ;  yet 
how  slow  is  the  progress  of  truth,  where  self- 
ishness is  fortified  by  ignorance  or  narrow 
ideas!  Lord  Bllenborough,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, were  horrified  at  the  audacity  of  Romilly's 
bill  to  repeal  the  Shoplifting  Act,  to  which  the 
shopkeepers  of  London  clung  as  pertinaciously 
as  did  many  of  the  merdiants  to  the  indiscriminate 
hanging  of  forgers — ^without  which  atrocity,  it 
waa  alleged,  no  commercial  community  could 
prosper.  In  the  words  of  the  excellent  advocate 
of  certain  and  reasonable,  instead  of  precariDus 
and  vindictive  punishments,  whose  lucubrations 
appear  in  Th9  Morning  Herald,  the  reception 
of  Romilly'a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  **  was 
much  the  same  as  if  it  was  suspected  of  merely 
serving  as  a  wrapper  for  some  Guy  Faux  gun- 
powder, designed  to  blow  up  the  Constitution.'* 
This  righteous  act  was  so  received  by  a  living 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  who  exclaimed,  as  if  the 
woolsack  had  been  burning  under  hkoF^^"  If  the 
present  bill  be  carried  into  effect,  then  may  your 
Lordships  expect  to  see  the  whole  frame  of  our 
criminal  code  invaded  and  broken  in  upon." 
Thank  Heaven,  we  have  !  The  able  and  earnest 
writer  in  The  Morning  Herald  alleges  that  a 
criminal-law  reformer  and  later  Chancellor,  since 
he  became  such — Lord  Brougham,  namely— -is 
slightly  infected  with  similar  fears.  However  this 
may  be,  yet  another  Chancellor,  of  very  ancient 
date— Sir  Thomas  More— dedared,  <|That  it 
is  absurd,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  a  thief  and  a  murderer  should  be 
equally  punished  ;   that  thia  punishment .  will 

naturally  incite  a  robber  to  kill  Uie  person  he 
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has  robbed;  and  that  terrifying  thieves  too 
much-  provokes  them."  A  fourth  Chancdlor/ 
Lord  Bacon,  has  said — "  Let  there  be  no  rubrics 
of  blood :" — ^yet  here  we  are. 

The  selection  of  extracts  from  The  Morning 
Herald,  which  forms  part  of  the  text  of  this 
article,  forms  the  second  volume  published  by 
''  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Information 
on  the  Subject  of  Capital  Punishments" — a  body 
of  philanthropic  individuals,  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  have  been  productive  of  great  benefits 
alreadyrealized,  and  of  prospective  ameliorations 
of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value 
and  extent.  This  society  is  in  aim  the  legiti. 
mate  offspring  of  Howard's  heart  and  Bentham's 
intellect,  and  of  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity. 
We  do  not  affect  to  acquiesce  in  every  opinion 
about  public  men  and  political  measures  with  its 
adopted  champion  of  The  Herald ;  but  so  much 
do  we  admire  his  enlightened  and  considerate 
judgment,  courage,  candour  of  spirit,  and  philan. 
thropy,  that  we  are  glad  to  think  our  differences 
are  merely  about  the  lesser  matters  of  the  law, 
and  do  not  trench  on  justice  and  humanity.  He 
certainly  places  Sir  Robert  Peel  above  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  admires  Lord  Stanley  quite 
enough  to  give  full  merit  to  a  dap-trap  election- 
eering discourse,  which  has  as  yet  led  to  no- 
thing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  applauds  Mr 
Ewart  and  Mr  Lennard,  and  aUows  them  the 
full  merit  of  their  philanthropic  labours. 

Anti-Tory  as  we  are,  we  must  with  him 
lament  the  supineness  of  the  mere  Whig  re- 
formers of  the  criminal  law,  since  that  party 
came  into  power.  Office  appears  to  have  either, 
for  a  season,  paralysed  their  efforts  or  changed 
their  views.  Some  of  them  would  either  have 
delayed  or  rendered  nugatory  the  Prisoners' 
Counsel  Bill,  now  so  happily  carried.  These 
are  not  their  only  blunders.  During  Earl 
Grey's  administration,  the  savage  and  de-hu- 
manizing practice  of  hanging  in  chains  was 
rashly  attempted  to  be  renewed,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  dause  in  the  Anatomy  Bill,  which  clause 
has  since  been  erased  by  the  exertions  of  Mr 
Ewart.  Poaching  is  a  crime  which  no  aristocrat, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  can  treat  with  lenity. 
The  game-laws  are  still,  therefore,  the  teeming 
source  of  depravity  and  misery  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation ;  and,  in  the  midnight  warfare  between 
gangs  of  armed  poachers  and  game-keepers,  the 
elements  of  a  fierce  servile  war  may  now  be  gather- 
ing. Well  may  it  be  asked — '<  What  is  there  in 
the  pastime  which  hares  and  pheasants  afford 
which  ought  to  induce  rational  beings  to  set  a 
higher  value  upon  it  than  on  the  morals  and 
even  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?"  Since 
Lord  Lansdowne's  act  (an  improvement  on  what 
was  too  bad  to  mend — Lord  Ellenborough's  Bill) 
was  passed,  making  "  cutting  and  maiming"  a 
capital  offence,  the  game-laws— ay,  even  Lord 
Althorp's  amended  laws-^have  been  the  most 
active  agents  in  preparing  the  victims  of  Lans- 
downe's Bill  for  immolation.  Nor  have  they  been 
few.  Some  of  the  more  glaring  cases  of  poachers 
prosecuted  under  the  new  "  cutting  and  maiming 


act,"  are  noticed  in  these  extracts.  The  poachm 
are  taken  at  fearful  odds. ' 

The  game-lawi  authorize  the  gamekeepcn  and  their 
AMisCanta  to  apprehend  all  penona  poachiag  in  fnttrm. 
The  poachers  generally  go  in  bodiea.into  the  piaerret 
that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  intimidate  the  fime- 
keepen,  and  prevent  mich  apprehension.    If  a  gmnekeeper 
be  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  delinquent  io. 
▼aders  oi  the  cover,  or  if,  making  a  snddcn  attack, 
without  even  calling  npon  the  party  to  soncadcr,  lie 
receires  a  cut  or  severe  blow  from  either  a  shafp  or  blont 
weapon,  he  indicts  one  or  all  of  the  poachers  nnder  Lord 
Lansdowne*s  Act,   the   9th    Geo.  IV.,  for  the  eapUal 
offence.     The  poachers  are  tried  nnder  great  disadnnt- 
agrs ;  for,  as  it  is  osnal  to  indict  all  that  are  apprehended, 
although  the  oflence  may  be  but  the  sudden  act  of  one^ 
the  poachers,  it  is  clear,  eon  call  no  wUneucf^    If)  there- 
fore,  a  gamekeeper  used  wanton  violence  in  the  fint 
instance,  and  thereby  justified  resistance,  how  are  the 
poachers  to  prove  that  ?    The  evidence  of  the  proncntor 
is  supported  by  all  the  other  gamekeepers  or  aaitstaBU 
who  may  hare  been  present.    They  may  sweat  faleelj, 
or  they  may  swear  mistakingly ;  but  there  is  no  witneH 
to  refute  themi    This  conrideration  alone,  if  there  were 
no  other,  ought  to  make  juries  cautious  how  thej  coo* 
vict  in  such  cases,  and  ought  to  make  judges  caatioa 
how  they  carry  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  intocx^ 
cation. 

We  have  a  hope,  howerer,  that  the  severity  with  which 
the  law  has  been  carried  into  effect,  which  poniriics  eren 
a  slight  wound  receired  by  a  gamekeeper  in  one  of  thoee 
casual  encounters,  like  an  act  of  deliberate  murder,  will 
lead  to  iU  abolition. 

As  a  capital  offence,  stabbing  while  poaching 
in  preserves  will  probably  be  aboliBhed ;  but  ii 
this  enough  } 

The  ameliorations  that  have  lately  been  eifoeted 
by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  liberal  crimi- 
naLlaw  reformers,  and  the  bills  just  brought  in 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  which  promise  the  speedy 
abolition  of  the  worst  existing  speeies  of  capital 
offences — those  which  are  worse  than  usden^ 
from  the  repugnance  felt  to  inflicting  their  pen- 
alties—make the  present  a  memomble  session 
in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  criminil 
code.    It  is  something  gained,  that  firing  a  rick, 
or  a  detached  outhouse,  cannot  much  longer  in- 
fer the  same  awful  penalty  as  deliberately  rais- 
ing  fire  in  the  heart  of  a  town ;  that  wounding 
and  stabbing  shall  no  longer  be  confounded  with 
the  foulest  murders ;  or  simple  housebreaking, 
with  burglary  accompanied  by  personal  violence. 
But    the   system    of    Secondary   Punishments 
for  minor  offences,  is  quite  as  much  in  want 
of  reform  as  Death  Punishment.    This  is  felt  ; 
and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  in  so 
many  cases,  will  compel  the  adoption  of  more 
eflleient  secondary  remedies    and   preventivea 
Transportation  to  the  penal  colonies,  for  misde- 
meanours and  small  <^ences,  hitherto  se  mneh 
abused,  will  also,  of  necessity,  be  put  on  a  better 
and  more  definite  footing ;  and  on]^  the  worst  of 
thoee  crimesat  present  punished  by  thegallows,  will 
henoeforth,  according  to  Lord  John  Russdl'splaD, 
be  followed  by  transportation  for  life — ^Ibr  fifteen, 
or,  at  the  shortest,  ten  years,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  turpitude.      Some  of  the  proposed 
changes  may  be  crude ;  but  their  aim  is  laudable. 
Public  opinion  may  have  idrtually  abolished  cap- 
ital punishments,  as  only  sevtateen  persons  have 
been  executed  in  all  England  during  the  last  year, 
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out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  sentenced 
to  death ;  yet  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  we  fii^d 
legislation  so  promptly  following  public  opinion. 
It  is  something  to  see  the  hundreds  of  capital 
felonies  of  "  the  most  sanguinary  criminal  code 
in  the  world,"  at  length  reduced  to  a  few.  Time, 
indeed,  that  it  were.  Take  out  of  hundreds  of 
examples,  the  following  simple  case  of  a  man 
named  Jolly,  executed  at  Bury  St  Edmund's,  for 
setting  fire  to  a  wheat-rick,  a  crime  which  he 
denied  to  the  last.  The  whole  case  is  one  of 
those  which,  next  to  the  detestable  game-laws, 
elucidate  the  text-— > 
''  Uwi  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law.*' 
The  itack  which  was  set  fire  to  stood  in  a  field  remote 
from  human  habitation  ;  and  as  to  loss  of  property,  there 
was  Bcarcelf  any,  the  fire  bring  discovered  and  extin- 
guished immediately  after  it  broke  out. 

A  circnmsunce  was  relied  upon  as  bringing  the  guilt 
home  to  the  prisoner,  which,  to  onr  mind,  appears  of  a 
very  eqairocal  nature.  Some  printed  cotton  and  paste- 
board were  found  on  the  spot  tied  together,  and  affording 
<*  msnifnt"  indications  that  those  materials  were  the 
GOTering  of  the  combustible  matter.  Similar  pasteboard 
wu  foond  in  the  prisoner's  cottage,  and  the  prisoner's 
wife  had  an  apron  of  a  similar  pattern  to  the  printed 
cotton.  Some  twine  was  also  found  in  his  house  like 
that  with  which  the  parcel  was  tied.  Now,  it  is  strange 
enough  that  a  person  found  this  parcel  on  the  surface ^o« 
weeksafUr  the  fire  had  happmed^tani  after  the  piaee  /uut 
^en»  searched  over  and  over  again. 

*  •  .  a  .  . 

Agdn,  the  prosecutor  was  one  of  the  acting  overseers 
of  the  parish,  and  the  prisoner  was  one  of  that  vast  body 
of  English  peasantry,  once  so  comfortable  and  moral, 
who,  by  circumstances  wholly  independent  jof  their  own 
condoc^  have  been  reduced  to  the  degradation  and  misery 
of  receiving  parish  relief.  The  prisoner,  like  thousands 
of  other  panpen^  was  heard  to  complain  of  the  bitterness 
of  his  lot;  and  a  witness  was  called  to  prove  he  used 
exprosions  from  which  malice  against  the  parish-officers, 
sad,  consequently,  against  the  prosecutor,  might  be  in- 
ferred. That  witness  did  speak  to  expressions  which 
■hewed  the  prisoner  was  discontented  with  his  lot ;  but 
the  same  witness  admitted  the  prisoner  also  said,  when 
alloding  UUbe  hard  condition  of  the  poor,  that  «  he  knew 
the  parish-officers  could  not  help  it.**  This,  we  say,  com- 
pletely rebutted  the  presumption  of  malice  against  the 
oreneer;  and  on  his  evidence^  the  proof  of  the  crime  fails^ 
S9  fiir  u  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  motive. 

Bat,  sttppoaing  the  charge  clearly  proved,  we  consider 
it  a  monstrous  thing  to  punish,  like  the  murderer, 
the  man  who  destroys  some  property  under  circum- 
itaoces  which  can  place  no  human  life  in  peril.  At 
Bory  St  Edmund^  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  no- 
torions  Corder,  the  deliberate  murderer  of  Maria  Martin, 
ptnahed  on  a  scaffiild  ;  and  now  the  population  of 
this  town  are  called  upon  to  witness  the  "  edifying 
*pectscle*'  of  an  offender  suffering  the  same  punish* 
meat,  on  the  same  scaffold,  for  attempting  to  destroy 
a  com.«tack  in  a  lonely  field !  It  is  impossible  but 
>ach  confusion  of  degrees  of  guilt  by  such  dispropor- 
tionate punishments  must  have  the  effect  of  confounding 
the  moral  notions  of  the  people.  Talk  of  education 
indeed !  One  of  the  best  rnults  of  general  education  is 
to  gire  the  people  *^  accurate  moral  perceptions ;"  but 
i>ow  can  this  be  done  while  our  criminal  legislation  sets 
St  defiance  every  just  notion  and  principle  of  morality? 
'^Morning  Heraldy  Wedneeday^  August  14, 1833. 

If  Jolly  was  whoUy  innocent,  of  which  there 
is  some  probabUity,  his  case  was  doubly  lament- 
able. It  occasioned  a  warm  controversy  at  the 
time,  between  the  adyocate^  of  the  abolition  of 
Death  Punishments,  and  one  of  the  ^Ministerial 
prints,  who,  as  in  d)ity  bound,  defended  the 
Home  Secretary  out  mi  9VlU    But^  if  aseured  oi 


the  man's  guilt,  there  is  one  ground  of  defence 
not  touched  upon,  which  we  consider  tenable. 
Rick-burning,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  may  nut 
be  a  crime  of  very  atrocious  dye,  was,  at  that 
period,  a  species  of  contagious  madness  among 
the  rural  population ;  and  the  Government  acted, 
in  some  selected  instances,  like  the  German 
physician,  who,  when  a  whole  school  of  young 
ladies  were  sympathetically  seized  with  epileptic 
fits  from  witnessing  the  convulsions,  of  a  com. 
panion,  made  the  poker  red-hot  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  rowed  to  run  it  down  the  throat  of 
the  first  girl  that  should  be  seized,  as  the  only 
remedy.  The  cure  was  rude ;  but  the  case  was 
urgent  and  extraordinary.  If  society,  for  its 
own  protection,  has  absolute  power  over  life  in 
any  case  whatever,  it  must  be  discretionary  in  its 
application  in  particular  periods,  and  under  un- 
usual circumstances.  Now  that  a  reformed  code 
will  make  the  statute  the  rigid  rule,  and  relaxation 
the  rare  exception,  there  is  little  to  fear  from 
the  abuse  of  the  limited  degree  of  discretion 
that  may  require  to  be  exercised. 

Lord  John  Russell  may  have  found  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  his  sweeping  abolition  of 
felonies,  from  the  tables  of  Criminal  Statistics, 
lately  published  byTHESooiBrsr  for  Diffusing  In- 
formation ON  Death  Punishkents.  Those 
tables  are  confirmatory  of  the  statements  of 
those  who  have  morally  experimented,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  upon  mild  and  certain  punishments  in 
preference  to  those  which  being  severe  must  be 
fluctuating.  These  tables,  which  are  formed  on  the 
surest  data,  we  shall  exhibit.  -  They  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  philanthropist,  and  re-assure 
the  few  persons  who  are  still  haunted  by  the 
fear  that,  in  suspending  the  hangman,  we  forfeit 
all  protection,  and  remove  salutary  restraint  on 
the  growth  of  crime. 

Total 
Executed. 

235 
83 
71 


BELGIUM. 

5  yoars  ending  with  1804 

5yea» 1809 

5  years 1814 

5  years 1819 

5  years 1824 

5  yean 1829 

5  years 1834 


26 

23 

22 

none. 


Total  convicted  oC 
Murder. 

150 — or  per  ann.  30 


82. 
64. 
42. 
38. 
34. 
20. 


1& 
13 


7 

4 


Here  we  see,  that  in  Belgium,  with  a  population  of 
3^  miUionsj  the  diminution  of  capital  punishments,  and 
ultimately  their  discontinuance,  so  far  from  causing  any 
increase  of  the  crime  of  munier^  has  been  attended  with 
the  very  opposite  result. 

Next,  as  to  the  great  Empire,  where  was  instituted 

the  Code  Napoleon— that  imperishable  memorial  ot 

its  founder's  wijdom — what  do  we  find  upon  examining 

the  authentic  Records  of    Criminal  Proceedings,    the 

'•^  Compte  geniral  de  P  administration  de  la  justice  crimin* 

elle  en  France  f** 

ToUl        ToUl  aocuiationt  of 


FBANCE. 

^  yean  ending  with  1829 
5  yean 1834 


Murder. 
1182— orper  aim.  236 
1172 


234 


Executed. 
352 
131 

Thus  France,  also,  with  a  population  of  32  mslttonSy 
afibrds  an  example  of  capital  punishments  considerably 
decreased,  and  the  crime  6f  murder  not  augmented. 


PRUSSIA. 

5  yean  ending  with  1824 

5  yean 1829 

5  yean 1834 


Total  ooDTioted  or 
'  Mulder. 


Total 
Executed. 

54  69 — orperoiM.  14 

38  50 10 

19      1    43 8.1 

•  Prussia  has  a  population  of  IS  tKUHons.  '  The  facte 
pmented  by  this  ^ble  are  admirably  iUustmtive  of  the 
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practical  benefit  retuUing  from  the  all  but  total  abol* 
ition  of  the  extreme  penalty.  The  diminution  of  the 
wont  of  crimes,  accompanying  the  mitigated  application 
of  the  capital  law,  is  most  remarkable :  liad  we  disturbed 
the  uniformity  of  the  periods  by  giring,  separately,  the 
three  last  years,  they  would  have  shewn  only  2  ezecntioni 
per  annumt  in  all  Prussia,  and  the  a?erage  number  of 
murderg  reduced  to  7}* 

(Total  extcutedi  Total 

for  Tarlous    I       eoovlotMl  of 

Mulder. 


ENGLAND 

[AND  WALKS.] 

7  yean  ending  with  1820 

7  yean 1827 

7  yean 1834 


649 
494 
355 


^1— orper 

113 rr. 

105 


20 
16 

15 


Here  we  have  asptoimia/  Returns  for  England  and 
Wales,  furnishing  similar  practical  evidence  in  support 
of  the  principle,  that  capital  punishment  is  unnecessary 
for  the  repression  of  even  the  most  dangerous  species  of 
crimen    The  population  is  13]  mUUoiu.  . 

The  foregoing  are  taken  from  the  qffieial  statamenti 
of  four  diffiuent  nations :  and  if  to  them  be  added  Austria, 
(whose  laws  are  extremely  mild,  although  the  Criminal 
Tables  are  not  yet  received  by  us,)  we  have  an  extent 
of  territory  eomprising  not  fewer  than  95  wnlUmu  of 
people—and  eonstituting  not  the  least  enlightened  portion 
of  Europe — in  which,  penalties  of  blood  have  either 
ceased,  or  been  nearly  abrogated— m(A  the  txceptum  of 
EnglaneL  What  has  been  the  result?  Has  the  de- 
parture from  that  system  of  terror  and  extermination 
which  produce  such  a  frightful  waste  of  life  upon  the 
scaffold,  endangered  public  morals,  or  rendered  society 
less  secure  P  On  the  contrary,  do  not  these  returns  shew, 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  arithmetical  demonstration, 
that  morals  are  improved  as  the  law  is  ameliorated«-and 
eodety  betitr  prnUeted  by  a  just  moderation  than  by  a 
destroying  vengeance  ? 

Less  than  tliirty  yean  ago  it  was  still  a  capital 
felony  to  steal  privately  from  the  person  above 
the  value  of  twelve  pence>  or  privately  in  a  shop 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  We  have  advanced 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed,  in  correcting  the 
gkring  evils  of  the  criminal  code,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  political  morals ;  and,  though  the 
question  may  rationally  be  raised,  why,  in  aboL 
ishing  so  many  sanguinary  statutes,  we  do  not 
either  abolish  more  or  retain  more,  it  would,  we 
conceive,  be  unwise  to  embarrass  the  affair  in  the 
present  stage  with  new  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ameliorated  system  should  fail  to  give 
the  same  results  in  this  country  that  are  seen  in 
other  European  states,  the  overthrow  of  the  gal- 
lows is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  failure.  It 
should  he  remembered  that  the  experiment  is 
to  be  tried  upon  an  uneducated,  an  ill>fed^  over- 


worked, and  disoontented  population,  and  with 
a  baneful  system,  or  rather  an  utter  neglect  of, 
prison  discipline,  and  a  vague  and  imperfect  code 
of  Secondary  Punishments. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  drawbacks,  the 
course  of  wisdom  and  justice  must  be  followed  by 
the  natural  consequences.  This  is  already  sig- 
nally realised  in  tiie  instance  of  forgery,  which, 
since  it  ceased  to  be  a  capital  felony,  has  greatly 
diminished  in  frequency.  As  soon  as  the  l^gisla- 
ture  had  ceased  to  offer  up  blood  "  on  the  altars 
of  the  disoonnt-Moloch,"  commercial  credit 
set  its  ingenuity  to  work,  and  protected  Itself. 
The  same  thing  wiU  hold  in  many  cases  ;  and 
that  protection  of  property  will  often  be  accom- 
plished by  mechanical  invention,  for  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  in  the  hangman  and  the  gsL 
lows — and,  of  late,  their  shadow-— although  we 
were  not  entitled  to  calculate  upon  the  diminu- 
tion of  misdemeanours  and  smaU  crimes  £rom  a 
a  higher  morality,  and,  as  the  people  become  in- 
structed, from  the  general  operation  of  that  re- 
straint, more  powerful  than  all  the  criminal  eodet 
in  the  world— enlightened  public  opinion. 

There  is,  we  fear,  some  cause  of  apprehemuon 
that  the  Society  whose  benevolent  labours  have 
already  done  so  much  good,  will  not  be  altogetiier 
satisfied  with  the  extent  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell  has  gone.  We  should  sincerely  depre- 
cate their  hostility  to  the  measures  of  a  Govern- 
ment, who,  however  dilatory  and  uncertain  their 
progress  has  been,  have  ultimately  done  or  sanc- 
tioned more  good  thsn  all  the  Tory  administra- 
tions the  country  has  had  since  the  party  names 
of  MHiig  and  Tory  were  first  known.  The  organ 
of  the  Society  often  manifests  a  strong,  sob- 
sidiary,  anti-ministerial  feeling,  independently 
of  the  question  agitated.  In  sympathizing  with 
such  party  feeling,  the  Society  will  injure  their 
sacred  cause.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  Lord 
John  Russell's  propo6itions,we8houldrejoicetosee 
them  receive  the  boon  they  may  consider  stinted, 
with  cheerfulness,  and  at  once  betake  themselves 
to  another  and  as  important  achievement — ^the 
improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  equal 
apportioning  of  Secondary  Puniahmeots. 
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As,  next  to  literature  and  music,  painting  and 
sculpture  must  be  ranked  as  the  most  efficient 
aids  towards  refinement  of  taste,  the  combined 
result  of  all  these  influences  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, visible  in  Dresden.  There  is  some  rea- 
son, however,  to  doubt  the  effect  of  picture 
galleries  on  morals;  unless  the  subjects  are  se- 
lected with  more  care  than  any  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  mieet  with* 

More  young  ^artists  pursue  the  study  of  their 
profession  here  than  in  any  other  gallery  of  Ger> 


many,  and  many  of  their  oopiee  afe  highlj 
flpectable,  and  such  as  a  person  demroui  to 
possess  pictures  would  scarcely  pass  without 
inquiry.  The  annual  exhibition,  a  te  Sonaenei 
House,  was  interesting  to  us  and  creditaUtt  to 
the  artiste— indeed,  with  so  much  perfection  to 
imitate,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise. 

The  terrace  walk  which  here  orerloeka  the 
^Ibe,  is  one  of  the  finest  that  any  city  can  poe- 
tess, and  much  resembles  the  cathedral  walk 
at  Basle ;  but  the  Elbe,  though  certainly  ytmrj 
beantifiil,  is  not  the 
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Dresden  and  its  neighbouriiood  oontain  the 
osuaI  proportion  of  music  gurdene,  concert- 
Toomuj  and  theatres ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  air 
o(  quiet  gentility  in  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
who  appear  to  enjoy  life  in  that  imostentatiooSj 
musical,  and  conversational  way  which  soita  the 
national  character. 

Much  knitting  is  performed  by  the  ladies  at 
the  evening  garden  parties^  under  the  influence 
of  music,  such  as  few  places  even  in  Grermany  can 
command;  for,  though  the  PaganinisandSontags 
of  the  art  resort  to  the  larger  capitals,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  city  of  similar  extent  boasts  finer 
music  than  Dresden. 

The  Saxon  ladies,  and  those  of  Germany, 
generally  perform,  it  is  understood,  many  do- 
mestic duties,  which  the  English  of  similar  rank 
would  consider  degrading.  Whether  this  arises 
from  necessity  or  choice,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; but  I  suspect  the  latter,  and  that  it  is 
taste  which  keeps  the  German  ladies  possibly 
superintending  over  much  the  uninteresting 
occupations  of  their  domestics. 

The  King  of  Saxony  is  a  rather  young  man, 
snd  is  married  without  having  family.  His  ap- 
pearance is  handsome,  and  his  manner  of  return- 
ing the  salutes  of  passers  by  is  agreeable. 

He  seems  exceedingly  popular,  and  is  as  much 
the  chosen  soyereign  of  the  people  as  their  legi- 
timate monarch ;  for,  when,  after  July  1830, 
iiome  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  shewed  itself  here, 
it  was  immediately  allayed  by  the  appointment  of 
his  present  Majesty  as  regent.  Saxony  is  blessed 
with  a  constitution,  and  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
Deputies  ;  so  that  it  is  considered  the  most  Libe- 
ral country  of  Germany,  as  regards  government, 
as  well  as  the  most  fortunate  in  soil,  and  the 
richest  in  mines  and  manufacturing  industry. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  however,  arbitrarily 
caused  this  kingdom  to  pay  a  severe  penalty  for 
the  adhesion  of  its  king  to  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon, by  granting  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
territory  to  the  ever  fortunate  Prussia. 

To  an  Englishman,  Saxony  is  doubly  interest- 
ing, as  it  may  be  considered  a  remote  fatherland ; 
and  I  believe  there  are  districts  in  Britain  where 
the  blood  has  not  yet  been  Normandized,  and 
where  the  Saxon  form  and  features  exist  un- 
altered. 

The  women  of  Saxony  are  generally  fair  and 
comely;  but  the  men  deform  their  faces  by 
mustachioes,  and  spoU  their  natural  complexions 
hy  the  vile  habit  of  smoking,  which  appears  to 
^itopy  the  same  piece  in  their  regard  that  the 
^kifar  niente  does  in  Italy. 

The  current  of  mind  is  here  so  quiet  and  leth- 
s'gic,  and  the  demeanour  so  regulated  by  rule, 
that  the  people  of  Dresden  do  the  wandering, 
quick-travelling  English  who  come  among  them, 
the  honour  to  consider  them  flighty,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  more.  On  the  other  hand,  our  boun- 
trymen  are  of  opinion  that  the  Saxons  would  be 
considerably  improved  by  having  their  systems 
alio  volatilised,  and  the  stream  of  thought 
qsickened,  by  the  results  of  a  Norman  conquest. 

A  lady  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  certainly 


carries  innoceiit  independence  of  aotion  to  its 
extreme  limit,  is  at  this  moment  astonishing 
the  society  of  Dresden,  by  disregarding  the 
r^gkmens  of  the  place.  Punctilious  decorum  is 
here  as  much  esteemed  as  the  *'  weightier  matters 
of  the  law." 

Excepting  some  parts  of  Switaerland  and  the 
Rhine,  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  is  one  of 
the  districts  which  appears  to  offer  the  greatest 
number  of  inducements  as  a  residence  for  Eng- 
lish idlers,  to  whom  any  alteration  in  circum. 
stances  may  render  German  economy  necessary, 
or  to  those  to  whom  other  causes  may  render 
their  own  country  distasteful. 

The  German  people  are  such  as  the  English 
must  naturally  love  and  respect ;  being  sincere 
in  their  manners,  devoted  to  domestic  life,  lite* 
rature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts — ^though  the 
language  is  an  obstacle  which,  to  many  of  our 
countrymen,  would  prove  insurmountable.  With- 
.out  any  German,  and  with  only  a  smattering  of 
French)  you  will  naturally  ask  how  /  get  on  ; 
but  we  have  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  German  travelling  companion,  who 
is  well  informed,  and  desirous  to  practise  hie 
English.  Thus  have  our  arrangements  been 
facilitated ;  and  we  have  also  frequently  encoun^ 
tered  other  Germans,  speaking  English  or 
French.  So,  by  converting  myself  into  a  tnu 
veiling  point  of  interrogation,  I  can  hardly  fail 
to  acquire  a  little  superficial  information.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  German  gentle* 
men  have  had  university  educations ;  so  that  the 
standard  of  intelligence  throughout  the  country 
is  very  high. 

The  ladies  are  here  taught  music,  drawing, 
languages,  &c.,  as  in  England  ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  German  female  mind  is  more 
deeply  tinctured  with  sentiment  than  with  us. 
Whether  this  is  natural  or  is  caused  by  educa* 
tion,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  ascertain;  but  it 
probably  produces  an  unfavourable  eflFect  on  their 
happiness,  after  the  romantic  premiere  Jeuneeee 
is  past.  There  is  about  them  a  tender  confid* 
ingness  of  expression,  which  certainly  conveys 
the  character  of  sentimentalism,  and  wins  ita 
way  to  the  heart  more  readily  than  the  lustre  of 
an  Italian  eye,  or  the  self-possessed  elegance  of 
English  or  French  ladies.  Or,  if  yon  prefer  their 
praises  in  rhyme- 
Some  lo?e  to  ring  the  dark  brunette. 

While  manf  choose  the  ftir, 
And  some  to  gaze  on  eyes  of  jet. 
As  sparkling  bines  are  rare- 
Bat  German  maids,  with  eyes  of  blue, 
May  well  reward  a  knight  that's  tme. 

Though  Italy's  the  Und  of  love, 

And  Spain  the  land  of  grac^ 
The  Saxon  fair  have  charms  above 
Granada's  Moorish  race— 
And  German  maid%  with  eyes  of  blue, 
May  weU  reward  a  knight  that's  true. 

The  belles  of  France  hafe  mock  etpfUf 

And  England's  proud  ones  beaaty ; 
Bat  simple  German  maids  for  rae^ 
With  nature,  love,  and  duty^ 
For  German  maids,  with  eyee  of  Mn^ 
May  weU  reward  a  knight  that's  true. 
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I've  Men  the  glony  Afric  nce^ 

Of  beauty  over  brown ; 
But  fear  to  praise  a  sable  ftcey 
Lest  fairer  angels  frown — 
For  German  maids,  with  eyes  of  bine, 
May  well  reward  a  knight  that*8  true. 

The  dasaic  Athens  of  the  north, 
May  boast  it*s  fair  bas  bieu  ; 
But  German  girls  have  every  worth, 
And  are  the  juste  mOieu — 
And  German  maids,  with  eyes  of  blue. 
May  well  rewax'd  a  knight  that's  true* 

The  three  accomplishments^  par  excellence,  by 
which  it  is  understood  a  German  young  gentle- 
man may  best  succeed  in  making  himself  accept- 
able to  his  lady-love^  are  waltzing  and  horseman- 
ship ad  libitum,  and  smoking  in  moderation.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  latter  is  not  a  matter 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  ladies^  but  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  cavalier  who  is  less 
the  serviente  of  tobacco  than  of  love. 

Both  morally  and  intellectually,  the  people  here 
differ  extremely  from  your  ^relsh  neighbours — 
for  the  Germans  of  this  district  abound  in  know- 
ledge, civility,  and  integrity. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  proving  that  I 
have  not  been  so  engrossed  by  the  higher  attrac- 
tions of  the  country  as  to  have  forgotten  our 
agricultural  conversations.  The  soil  of  Saxony 
appears  excellent,  and  the  crops  of  grain  are 
abundant;  but  the  fundamental  item  of  good 
agriculture,  green  crop,  is  wanting,  while  enclo- 
sures and  drainage  are  almost  unknown,  and  a 
system  of  rotation  little  understood.  As  a  brother 
dyspeptic,  you  can  scarcely  feel  disinclined  to 
hear  the  effect  of  travelling  on  health.  That  a 
person  to  whom,  when  sedentary,  two  mutton 
chops  are  a  surfeit,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  negus 
over-exciting,  should  be  able  under  the  influence 
uf  travelling  and  sight-seeing,  to  labour  through 
half  the  tedious  variety  of  a  German  table  (thote 
and  drink  a  pint  of  wine,  with  much  benefit  to 
both  health  and  spirits,  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  true ;  and  should  any  of  your  friends  ever 
get  into  the  disagreeable  habit  of  viewing  the 
affairs  of  life  through  a  jaundiced  medium,  by 
all  means  send  them  to  travel.  A  person  is  pro- 
bably never  so  pleasurably  independent  as  when — 
with  a  three  months'  stock  of  apparel,  a  fine, 
unexplored  country,  full  of  cities  and  objects  of 
interest,  and,  above  all,  companions  of  congenial 
tastes — he  goes  forth  to  see  the  world. 

P,S. — You  are  aware  that,  in  the  continental 
hotels,  it  is  usual  for  each  inmate  to  lock  the 
door  of  his  apartment — and  this  practice  is  quite 
necessary,  as  the  stairs  and  passages  of  the  larger 
establishments  are  nearly  as  public  as  third-rate 
streets.  Having,  on  one  occasion,  omitted  this 
precaution,  I  found  myself,  on  returning,  minu9 
a  cloak,  as  well  as  several  other  articles  of 
apparel ;  and  though  the  loss  was  easily. supplied, 
yet  the  circumstance  had  a  more  disagreeable 
effect,  by  compelling  me  to  modify  an  opinion, 
which  had  been  formed  from  physiognomy  and 
demeanour,  that  the  Saxons  here  do  not  require 


Alft«d-like  laws  to  make  them  honest.  1  itill 
feel  disposed  to  account  for  this  loss,  by  suppos- 
ing that  a  professor  of  the  light-fingered  art  from 
one  of  the  larger  cities,  had  been  passing  through 
Dresden ;  as  an  English  gentleman  living  in  a 
neighbouring  hotel  was  laid  under  contributioo 
on  the  following  day,  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  dollars. 


AuguMt  1836. 

As  the  fates  decided  against  oor  travelling 
together,  I  can  only  hope  that  your  tour  has 
equally  abounded  in  the  materials  of  pleasure 
and  interest. 

Soon  after  leaving  Dresden  for  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  we  passed  by  Pilnttz,  the  summer 
palace  of  the  King,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  £lbe^  and  celebrated  by  the  political  coun- 
cils  which  were  held  in  it  during  the  period  of 
Napoleon  s  power. 

Saxony  may  be  called  in  Germany  what  Tus- 
cany is  in  Italy — a  small^  productive,  well- 
governed  state,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  fine  arti. 
The  reigning  princes  in  both  are  happy  in  the 
affections  of  their  subjects ;  while  the  people  re- 
joice  in  the  amiable  dispositions  of  their  sove- 
reigns. This  miniature  Switzerland  is  deserving 
of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  of  it,  as  being 
the  fairy-land  to  which  the  people  of  northern 
Germany  resort,  to  refresh  their  feelings  and 
imbibe  romance.  To  describe  the  height  of  the 
rocks  or  the  depth  of  the  valleys  would  be 
tedious ;  but,  should  you  ever  be  in  this  quarter, 
and  disposed  to  make  an  experiment  in  luxurious 
ruralizing,  I  could  recommend  your  being  carried 
through  these  lovely  valleys  in  one  of  the  chain 
that  are  to  be  found  at  the  various  stations^  It 
was  an  indulgence  for  which  a  hot  day,  and  the 
lassitude  arising  from  a  severe  cold,  were  suffi- 
cient excuses  to  an  indolent  disposition;  and 
having,  in  ignorance,  formerly  reckoned  a  soft 
and  a  new  novel  as  the  acme  of  indolent  enjoy- 
ment, 1  feel  happy,  by  means  of  this  experiment, 
to  have  established  a  higher  standard. 

The  fresh  air  was  pleasurable  ;  and  the  forests, 
rocks,  streams,  and  caves,  were  objects  of  natural 
romance ;  which^-coupled  with  the  incidents  the 
guides  furnished,  of  these  rocky  summits  having 
been  converted  into  places  of  defence;  of  the 
names  and  histories  of  the  various  caves ;  of  the 
Swedes  having  overrun  the  country  during  the 
thirty  years'  war  of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and,  to 
conclude,  the  tragical  and  interesting  event  of  a 
Saxon  maiden  having  heroically  thrown  herself 
from  one  of  the  precipices,  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swedish  soldiery :  these  are 
incidents,  out  of  which  every  mind,  moderatelj 
imaginative,  must  weave  a  series  of  little  ro- 
mances while  being  carried  along. 

Many  of  these  rocky  mountains  are  of  such 
fantastic  shapes,  and  their  summits  so  much  r^- 
semble  castles  of  human  foimation,  that  it  re- 
quires an  effort  of  reason  to  satisfy  the  mind 
that  they  are  not  so.  Of  the  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein,  in  particular,  there  is  a  natum)  4uplicst«i 
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whicfa.  At  the  ditUnee  of  *  few  miles^  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  distinguish  from  that  which  is  garrisoned. 
Perhsps  the  Bastey  promontory,  which  towers 
800  feet  in  height  above  the  Elbe,  is  the  most 
commanding  position  from  which  to  view  the 
wonders  of  this  region ;  and  a  discharge  from  its 
mercenary  artillery  brings  back  the  echo  from  a 
thoiusnd  nigged  rocks. 

The  Saxon  Switzerland  is  a  beautiful  reeem- 
Uinee  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ro- 
msatic  scenery  of  Helvetia,  leaving  her  more 
loblime  and  sterile  wonders  to  be  sought  for  in 
that  land  where  the  earth  soars  to  heaven. 

It  proved  to  us  a  subject  of  considerable  re- 
gret to  leave  Saxony  and  the  Saxons;  more 
eBpecially  as  the  Bohemians,  into  whose  country 
we  next  entered,  are  a  people  in  all  respects 
inferior.  Whether  this  inferiority  is  the  effect 
of  government,  religion,  or  their  Sclavonic 
origin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide ;  but  pro- 
bably all  these  causes  assist  in  producing  the 
unfavourable  result. 

Boheniia  is  a  strictly  Catholic  country,  and 
innumerable  symptoms  of  religious  bad  taste 
appeared  by  the  road-sides ;  while  both  the 
liouaes  and  the  people  were  comparatively  dirty. 
The  language  of  the  lower  orders  seems  pecu- 
liarly rude,  and  is  not  understood  by  Germans. 
Iti  aound  is  harsh;  and  in  some  of  the  small  inns 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  domestics  to  each 
other  were  such  as  to  convey  to  us  the  imprea- 
sion  that  they  were  quarrding ;  thus  forming 
an  extreme  contrast  to  the  placid  demeanour  of 
the  Saxons.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  soil 
teems  merely  to  be  scratched  by  the  plough ; 
and  yet  the  country  abounds  in  corn,  and  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  its  flocks,  which  are  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  the  wool  they  produce. 

Culm  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive 

in,  surrounded  by  hills ;  and  near  it  stand 
two  monuments,  erected  to  commemorate  a  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  French  towards  the  con. 
cloaion  of  the  last  war. 

Tfleplitz  is  an  agreeable  little  watering  place, 
and  contained  about  2000  strangers  when  we 
paaaed  through ;  but,  as  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  is  the  annual  grand  patron,  had  left  it,  the 
walks  and  places  of  amusement  were  compara. 
tively  deserted.  His  Majesty,  when  here,  gene^ 
rally  attends  the  public  balip,  and  frequently 
leads  off  the  dance. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  Toeplitz  spring  is 
agreeable  for  bathing,  while  other  branches  of 
it  are  used  for  drinking ;  and  it  is  also  said  to 
be  a  specific  for  certain  diseases  of  the  eye.  The 
imperial  gardens  behind  the  palace  form  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  and  can  sometimes  shew  more 
German  aristocracy  than  perhaps  any  of  the 
other  summer  resorts. 

Last  year  a  congress  was  held  here,  when 
there  were  sixty  royal  princes  present,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  reigning  sovereigns.  All  were 
invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  enter- 
tained them  in  a  manner  befitting  their  high 
rak ;  and,  aa  one  among  the  nuiny  princely  pre^ 
paragons,  our  hotel  landlord  mentioned  that 


400  Arabian  horses,  with  equipages  suitable, 
were  brought  from  the  imperial  stables  of  Vienna 
for  the  occasion.  To  persons  fond  of  examining 
whether  royalty  is  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials  as  ordinary  humanity,  this  might  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  such  as  .may  not  soon 
again  present  itself. 

Between  Toeplitz  and  Prague  the  country  is 
open  and  unornamented,  but  productive  and 
abounding  in  game. 

The  ex-royal  family  of  France  appear  to 
have  chosen  their  locale  in  Bohemia  with  much 
discrimination ;  aa  there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
game  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  X.  and  his 
son,  that  tovjoun  perdriw  is  a  motto  which  they 
cannot  here  fail  to  realize ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  a  sufficiency  of  bigotry  to 
satisfy  even  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  trouble  given  to 
travellers  on  entering  Austria ;  but  our  expe- 
rience was  quite  the  contrary,  as  the  portman- 
teaus were  not  opened,  and  not  a  question  was 
asked.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  small 
coins  which  were  folded  in  the  corners  of  our 
passports,  before  being  presented,  like  physi- 
cians' fees,  or  whether,  it  being  twelve  o'clock, 
the  officer's  dinner  might  be  waiting,  I  cannot 
divine;  but  it  would  not  perhaps  be  always  safe 
to  calculate  on  the  same  extent  of  indulgence. 

The  Bohemian  nobles  are  numerous  as  well 
as  wealthy.  The  Duke  de  Clary,  in  particular, 
through  whose- estates  we  passed,  is  said  to  pos- 
sess ninety-nine  domains,  yielding  a  princely 
revenue. 

Pragtie  contains  about  90,000  inhabitants,  and 
has  in  times  past  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  plague  and  the  disasters  of  war.  It  presents 
an  Italian  appearance;  and,  looking  down  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  Royal  Palace  stands,  re- 
minded us  much  of  the  panorama  of  Rome,  now 
exhibiting  in  Berlin.  The  palace  and  neigh- 
bouring church  are  in  preparation  for  the  coro. 
nation ;  but,  as  strangers,  we  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  latter,  and  view  the  progress  of  its 
elegant  decorations.  Among  its  permanent  at- 
tractions are  a  splendid  group  in  honour  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  executed  in  silver,  and  weighs,  according 
to  the  sacristan  authority,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  much.. 

That  this  should  have  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  French  soldiery,  is  somewhat  surprising,  as 
they  generally  acted  on  the  principle  that  wealth 
is  a  disease  in  the  church ;  and  it  was  one  which 
they  seldom  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  cure. 

All  persons  who  have  travelled  through  the 
north  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine  districts  of  Ger- 
many, must  have  remarked  the  usual  phrase  of 
the  fmkts  de  place,  in  shewing  their  now  humble 
church  ornaments — that  all  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  "  avani  lee  Francois" — ^though  paltry 
bits  of  coloured  glass  now  do  duty  for  precious 
stones,  and  gilding  for  gold. 

The  picture  gallery  at  Prague  is  only  third- 
rate,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  being  visited,  unless 
by  thope  curious  in  specimcos  of  the  early  GeXm 
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man  school.  A  ahigaUr  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  origin  of  a  cmeifiz  and  sacred  gronp  on  the 
brid/ce  here.  The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are 
many  thousands,  were^  on  pasdng  it  formerljTj 
subject  to  a  toll,  from  which  they  petitioned  to 
be  relieved  ;  and  the  request  was  granted,  on 
condition  of  their  erecting  the  Christian  shrine, 
which  now  occupies  a  rttj  conspicuous  position 
on  the  bridge.  In  doing  so,  it  is  probaUe  that 
this  calculating  people,  who  have  been  worldlj 
wise  in  all  their  generations,  merely  reckoned 
the  expense  of  the  toll  on  the  one  hand,  against 
that  of  the  required  erection  on  the  other;  while, 
by  the  other  parties,  it  was  considered  as  a 
triumph  of  a  much  higher  description.  Prague 
seems  to  be  a  dull  city,  with  few  amusing  attrac 
tions ;  and,  though  its  university  is  considered 
the  oldest  of  Germany,  its  celebrity  does  not 
Appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  its  lengthened 
existence.  Considering  their  nearness  to  Saxony, 
the  inhabitants  here  make  an  extraordinary  ad* 
Vance  towards  an  Italian  complexion ;  and,  as 
this  difference  cannot  arise  from  climate,  it  is 
possible  that  the  dty  may  have  been  colonised 
from  the  south  at  a  remote  period. 

In  honour  of  your  department  of  the  service, 
I  shall  transcribe  the  substance  of  a  pompous 
inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the  commissariat 
store-house  :— 
«  Without  the  art  of  livins^  tbe  art  of  war  could  not  tflst." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Austrians  excel 
more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  art ;  and, 
during  the  late  war,  the  French  often  sneered  at 
the  extent  of  their  feeding  preparations.  Had 
Napoleon  s  soldiers  required  any  other  stimulus 
to  victory  than  "  la  gloir$y"  it  might  have  been 
furnished,  to  a  fatigued  and  ill-fed  army,  by  the 
tempting  stores  of  the  Austrian  troops ;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  beat  the  men  in  order  to  reach 
the  provisions ;  which,  you  must  admit,  was  a 
rational  inducement  to  exertion. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  formerly  crowned 
as  King  of  Hungary,  and  is,  in  ten  days,  to  be 
crowned  here  as  King  of  Bohemia ;  while,  next 
season,  the  iron  crown,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
world,  will  be  placed  on  his  head  in  Lombardy. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna,  is  about  900  English 
mOes ;  and  the  public  conveyance  by  which  we 
travelled,  was  not  of  a  description  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  that  distance  on  either  the  body  or  the 
mind. 

In  travelling  through  England,  one  is  disposed 
to  feel  surprise  that  the  country  is  able  to  sup- 
ply the  numerous  towns  with  the  means  of  sub. 
sistence ;  but  here  an  opposite  feeling  is  expe- 
rienced, and  the  wonder  appears  to  be,  how  the 
produce  of  the  country  is  consumed;  for,  be- 
tween Prague  and  Vienna,  no  towns  occur  of 
any  considerable  population,  except  Iglau  and 
Znaym ;  yet,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  all  the  country  is  cultivated,  with 
the  exception  of  very  moderate  portions  appro, 
priated  to  the  growth  of  wood. 

Shrines,  cruoillxes,  and,  I  may  add,  beggars, 
so  abound  by  the  read-sides  in  Bohemia  and 
Moratla,  thai  a  trweUer  is  compelled  to  con- 


clude that  there  is  a  neeeasary  eonnexioa  between 
beggary  and  Popery,  here  as  elsewfaere.  It  ap* 
pears  to  be  one  of  tiie  frnita  of  that  gigantic  tree 
of  Huff-knowledge.  It  is  certainly  nudi  to  be 
hoped  that  another  Luther  may  speedily  aiiss 
for  Austria,  were  it  only  with  refereneo  to  the 
civil  effects  that  would  be  produced;  for,  in 
Protestant  Prussia  and  Saxony,  offensivo  mendi- 
cants  in  rags  and  iilth  are  not  to  bo  mot  with. 

The  men  of  Bohemia  and  Moravin  appear  not 
to  reckon  femides  the  weaker  vowels,  if  it  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  nature  of  the  labour 
allotted  to  them  ;  such  as  digging,  carrying 
heavy  loads,  and  breaking  stones  by  the  roadsides. 

All  the  extensive  country  between  Hamburgh 
and  Vienna,  has  been  nearly  destitnte  of  hedges ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  there  are  more  of  these  in 
one  English  county^  than  over  half  the  Continent. 

Both  Bohemia  an^  Moravia  have  a  prettily 
varied  aspect,  as  compared  with  North  Germany ; 
and  abound  in  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  cultivation. 

Having  lost  our  Grerman  travelling  oompanion 
at  Prague,  the  want  of  language  beoame  a  aouree 
of  some  inconvenience ;  so  that  ire  began  to  re- 
gret not  having  followed  the  advice  given  by  a 
ship-owner,  in  the  north  of  Scotland^  to  hk 
captain,  before  suling  for  Norway^  to  "devote 
the  wihoU  of  the  first  day  to  making  himeeif  per- 
fect in  the  language." 

FfSfimi,  Sept.  1A86. 

A  silence  of  some  years  proves  how  much  leoi 
we  are  apt  to  think  of  a  life  as  saved  by  medical, 
than  other  means ;  for,  had  you  pludced  me  ont 
of  a  river,  instead  of  subduing  the  rage  of  a  fever, 
gratitude  would  doubtless  have  prompted  to  a 
more  frequent  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation. 

To  write  a  letter  from  Vienna,  however^  one 
of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  Paris 
of  Germany,  may  be  reckoned  a  partial  expiation 
of  past  negligence,  and  is  a  matter  of  easy  execu- 
tion, as.  the  materiala  for  remark  are  so  inex- 
haustible that  one  feels  rather  an  embarrao  dg 
riehetsei.    Your  stout  friend  C  with  whom 

I  travel,  is  much  pleased  with  the  German  feed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  good  humour  and  kindly  man- 
ners of  the  people.  He  has  also  a  favourable 
opinion  of  hock  and  Sehser  Water,  with  which 
we  generally  cool  ourselves  twice  a-day  ;  and  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  without  conveying^  dis- 
respect, that  we  both  prefer  thia  mixture  to  thoee 
salhie  draughts  with  which  yon  used  to  fkront  us, 
during  paroxysms  of  fever. 

C ^'s  rosy,  good-humoured  face,  has  excited 

much  admiration  among  the  maid-servanta  at  the 
various  hotels ;  and  when  I  inform  you  that  it 
is  the  general  Austrian  practice,  to  hare  in  each 
of  these  some  of  the  prettiest  girls  whiek  the 
neighbourhood  affords,  you  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  our  friend's  conquests. 

Being  on  the  eve  of  the  Emperor's  coronation, 
we  encountered  on  the  road,  between  Prague 
and  Vienna,  considerable  bodies  of  troopa^  nu- 
merous equipages  belonging  to  the  court,  and 
numberless  waggons;  for^  as  no  important  oaaak 
are  to  be  found  in  Austria,  the  numbers  of  loaded 
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wag^goxis  which  traverse  the  roads  are  calculated 
to  conre^  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  commercial 
intercourse.  I  feel  that  I  owe  mach  obligation 
to  Prince  Liehtenstein's  picture-gallery,  to  which 
we  resorted  to  spend  our  first  day  in  Vienna ; 
after  baying  been  jolted  and  jaded  by  three  days' 
travelling  over  dusty  roads,  during  hot  weather, 
and  in  a  vehicle  the  springs  of  which  were  as* 
snredly  not  from  Longacre. 

All  persons  who  are  nervously  irritable,  may 
calculate  on  a  day  of  misery,  after  such  a  long 
continued  series  of  concussions ;  but  Prince  Lich- 
tenttein's  beautiful  Correggios,  Guidos,  Mur- 
rillos,  Andre  del  Sartos,  Franceschinis,  and  Van 
derWerfs,  fixed  the  attention;  and  the  wearied 
spirit  was  charmed  into  tranquillity,  by  the  lovely 
divinities  around. 

To  you  with  a  soul  attuned  to  musical  har- 
mony, that  will  naturally  appear  as  more  power** 
fully  tranquillizing ;  but  for  one  to  whom  music 
18  little  more  than  an  agreeable  medium  for 
mating,  to  profess  rapture  on  that  subject  would 
be  an  uncandid  affectation.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  confess  with  Mr  Jenkins  the  Cockney 
--"  I  am  not  musical  myself,  but  have  a  snuff- 
box that  is." 

The  only  consolation  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  for  this  deprivation  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment, is  founded  on  a  note  by  Mr  Moore  to  one 
of  his  Oriental  poems,  stating  the  Persian  belief 
that  the  pleasure  of  music  arises  from  its  remind- 
ing them  of  melody  heard  in  previous  states  of 
being.  Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  fe«l  this 
link  connecting  them  with  other  existences,  may 
reasonably  infer  they  are  only  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  may  yet  hope  to  wing  their  flight  in 
more  musical  forms,  and  possibly  sing — "  I'd  be  a 
bntterfly." 

Strauss  is  the  Paganini  of  this  quarter,  and  it 
is  to  his  waltzes  that  the  girls  of  Vienna  love  to 
be  twirled  round  the  dancing  saloons  with  which 
the  pablic  gardens  are  furnished.  His  name  is 
celebrated  throughout  Germany^  and  those  who 
can  appreciate  harmony,  say  that  his  violin  does 
"  discourse  most  eloquent  music."  There  is  no 
pecaliarity  in  his  appearance ;  and,  from  consider- 
able action  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  the  performance 
seems  somewhat  laboured ;  but,  perhaps,  this  is 
utteparable  from  the  animated  music  of  the 
v^tz.  It  is,  however,  an  extreme  contrast  to 
^e  ease  with  which  Paganini  draws  out  his 
silvery  tones,  so  unlike  all  that  the  world  had 
beard  before,  and  affording  a  pleasing  foretaste 
^  what  a  musical  enthusiast  may  hope  for  in  a 
*tate  of  more  refined  existence. 

lie  intoxication  of  champagne  is  moderately 
agreeable,  and  the  intoxication  of  opium  is  said 
to  be  more  dreamy  and  delicate ;  but  it  is  re- 
>c^ed  for  the  Germans  to  enjoy  in  its  highest 
Perfection  the  more  fascinating  intoxication  of 
vsltzing.  It  seems  quite  a  passion  among  them; 
ud,  if  the  principal  object  of  female  existence 
▼ere  aaked  and  the  question  candidly  answered, 
I  doubt  not  that  "  waltzing^'  would  be  the  re- 
spoQse. 

Iq  Berlin,  and  also  here,  the  better  classes 


frequently  resort  to  the  public  danoifig  aalooBB 
as  spectatorsof  the  waltzing  performances  of  their 
domestics,  who  figure  with  the  youthlol  millinera 
and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 

When  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Siamese  twins 
was  asked  if  people  ever  danced  in  his  hot 
country.  He  replied,  with  naivBti-^^*  Yes,  poor 
people  dance ;  but  the  rich  have  others  to  danoe 
for  them."  If  such  were  the  rule  here^  the 
bourgeoises  of  Vienna  would,  I  believe^  almost 
cease  to  desire  wealth,  for  which  they  are  other- 
wise stated  to  have  sufficient  regard*  I  know 
it  will  delight  the  musical  department  of  your 
mind  to  hear  that  in  Austria,  nearly  all  fankOies 
above  poverty  possess  a  piano.  It  is  the  Savings 
Bank  into  whidi  they  place  the  accumulated  £10 ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  interest  is 
abundantly  paid  them. 

The  city  proper  of  Vienna  is  small,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  esplanade,  which  extends  to 
the  breadth  of  nearly  half  a  mile ;  while«  be- 
yond this,  are  the  fauxbourgs,  containing  four 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  city  itself. 
The  effect  of  this  broad  esplanade  is  to  throw 
these  fauxbourgs  to  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  city,  as  well  as  from  each  other ;  and 
a  number  of  fine  streets  may,  probably,  hereafter 
be  formed  on  this  vacant  space,  with  much  ad. 
vantage  to  the  appearance  and  to  the  eoneentra- 
tion  of  the  capital  The  streets  within  the  oity 
are  narrow,  and  without  foot  pavements,  but 
are  exceedingly  well  kept.  The  houses  are 
handsome  ;  and  it  is  usual  here,  as  well  as  in 
North  Germany,  for  separate  families  to  occupy 
the  different  floors  of  a  house ;  and  even  one  floor 
is  generally  divided  into  two  or  three  domiciles. 

The  population  of  Vienna  is  estimated  at 
400,000  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  chief  residence  of  the 
noblesse  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia,  as  well  as  of  many  from  the  Italian 
states,  there  is  a  very  numerous  aristocracy  and 
much  wealth.  Many  Italian  nobles  also  reside 
here,  and  some  have  been  detained  for  long 
periods,  soliciting  pardon  for  relatives  guilty  of 
political  offences — ^by  which  means,  said  my 
Milanese  informant,  Vienna  is  kept  "  Unijimr9 
en  fleur" 

Austria,  including  the  Italian  provinees,  pro- 
bably contains  a  more  numerous  nobility  than 
any  other  empire,  and,  in  point  of  wealth,  they 
are  scarcely  second  to  those  of  England ;  for 
the  Lichtensteins,  Schwartzenberga,  Esterhasys, 
and  others,  may  vie  with  the  nobility  of  any 
country  in  riches  and  honours. 

The  reply  of  Prince  Esterhazy  to  an  English 
nobleman,  whose  flock  of  Southdowns  he  had 
been  surveying,  is  well  known:  he  *^  did  not 
know  the  number  of  his  sheep,  but  had  about  a 
thousand  shepherds."  Prince  Esterhazy'i  flocks 
are  said  to  exceed  800,000,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  about  £50,000,  while  his  total  aevenne 
Is  estimated  at  above  £900,000 ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  princely  amount,  the  extravagaiMes 
of  London  may,  possibly,  have  prevented  iU  being 
found  to  be  superabundant.  It  la  alleged  lluil 
the  Austrian  Court  is  not  deiltoas  to  see  iadi- 
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vidnal  nobles  of  excessive  wealth ;  and  a  London 
mission  is  a  convenient  and  honourable  misans  to 
rednce  a  plethora  of  riches.  Prince  Esterhazjr 
is,  when  in  Hungary,  treated  as  a  little  poten« 
tate^  and  even  maintains  some  military  state. 
During*  Napoleon's  supremacy  he  desired  to 
have  formed  Hungary  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  under  an  Esterhazy  dynasty;  but, 
neither  his  power  nor  his  address  could  shake 
the  loyalty  of  that  family  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria ;  and  thus  his  scheme  for  giving  the 
country  a  popular  sovereign  was  necessarily 
abandoned. 

Austria  and  Prussia  are  extreme  contrasts  to 
each  other,  as  regards  the  division  of  landed 
property.  The  Austrian  proprietary  system  ne- 
cessarily produces  a  gay  capital ;  but  the  Prussian 
subdivision  of  land  a  happy  people.  Here, 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  nobles ;  so  that  the  rural  population  is, 
in  genera],  poor  and  dependent.  In  Hungary 
this  is  stated  to  be  more  especially  the  case ;  and 
the  peasants  there  are  in  alow  state  of  vassalage ; 
while  the  upper  classes  are  understood  to  be 
(perhaps  inconsistently)  great  admirers  of 
English  liberty,  and  anxious  to  procure  similar 
political  privileges. 

Vienna  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  especially 
in  specimens  of  Canova's  genius.  Among  these 
is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  Arch-Duchess  Christina,  in  the  Augustine 
Church— consisting  of  several  figures,  each  of 
which  is  interesting;  and  the  temple  in  the 
Volks-garten  contains  another  of  his  cele. 
hrated  works,  representing  Theseus  slaying  the 
Minotaur.  In  this,  the  chasm  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  the 
fabled  monster,  and  the  grasp  of  the  throat,  are 
such  that  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  fancy 
hearing  the  crash  of  bones,  and  the  gurgle  of 
suppressed  respiration. 

Prince  Esterhazy's  sculpture  gallery  also  dis- 
plays several  productions  by  Canova,  among 
which  are  excellent  busts  of  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Louisa,  besides  many  works  by  Thorswaldsen,  Bar- 
tolini,  and  other  eminent  modems.  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's picture-gallery  is  not  so  extensive  as  Prince 
Lichtenstein's ;  but  it  is  very  select,  and  contains 
many  of  the  gems  of  art.  Among  the  many,  are 
some  excellent  cattle-pieces,  by  Paul  Potter; 
two . beautiful  pictures,  by  Leonardi  da  Vinci; 
two  of  the  best  Salvator  Rosas  that  are  to  be 
met  with ;  and  some  good  Rembrandts. 

The  Belvidere  public  gallery  is  very  extensive; 
and,  in  Germany^  second  only  to  that  of  Dresden. 
Many  of  the  works  have  awakened  such  feelings 
of  admiration,  that  I  hope  to  enjoy  their  beauties 
as  long  as  memory  shall  endure,  or  association 
have  the  power  to  recall  past  impressions.  A 
Holy  Family,  by  Raphael,  is  considered  one  of  the 
chief  attractions,  and  is,  perhaps,  second  to  no- 
thing but  his  own  greater  productions  at  Florence 
and  Dresden  ;  while,  in  sanctity  of  expression, 
it  seems  almost  equal  to  those  which  shed  so 
celestial  a  light  over  |hese  galleries.  An  exquisite 
picture,  by  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  representing  his 


favourite  subject — Herodias  carrying  the  head 
of  St  John — ^is  one  of  the  most  striking  here;  ibr 
the  lustre  of  the  eye,  and  the  brunette  of  the 
complexion,  are  matchless ;  and,  viewed  throagh 
a  tube,  the  figure  seems  to  advance  into  a  living 
reality.  Several  of  the  pictures,  by  Carlo  Dold, 
are  full  of  that  tender  expression  of  melancholy 
and  sanctity  which  no  other  master  has  por- 
trayed so  well ;  while  there  is  a  beautifal  vivid- 
ness, combined  with  delicacy,  in  his  colouring, 
which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found*  The  mantles 
of  his  Madelaines  and  Madonnas  have  assuredly 
been  dipped  in  the  Tyrean  dye.  I  must  not 
omit  two  beautiful  Madonnas,  by  Mengs  and 
Permgino,  as  well  as  one  by  Pistoja,  embodying 
more  of  the  expression  of  intellect  and  dignity 
than  is  generally  attempted  ;  while  the  heavenly 
countenance  of  an  angcd,  by  Leux,  is  such  as  onee 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  finer 
landscapes  here,  lead  forth  the  soul  into  the 
forest ;  and  one  by  Ruysdael,  in  particular,  ex- 
hibits, in  an  eminent  degree,  that  agreeable 
shadiness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  pictures; 
while  near  it  is  a  beautiful  sea-view,  by  Back- 
huysen ;  and  the  juxtaposition  of  such  shade  and 
water  is  almost  sufiicient  to  aid  the  fancy  in 
creating  an  ideal  coolness,  even  in  Vienna  heat. 

Nearly  every  gallery  on  the  Continent  affordj» 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  power  and  indus- 
try of  Rubens ;  for  here,  and  at  Dresden  alone, 
are  productions  of  his  sufficient  to  have  occupied 
the  life  of  any  ordinary  artist.  His  works  seldom, 
however,  afford  very  refined  pleasure,  as  they 
generally  convey  what  Mr  Combe  would  call  the 
supremacy  of  the  lower  feelings  ;  and  his  female 
figures  are  merely  splendid  specimens^  without 
soul,  of  nature's  coarser  models. 

The  Belvidere  boasts  a  portrait  of  an  old 
woman,  by  Denner,  which  possesses  the  singular 
merit,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  being  quite 
unlike  a  picture— for  it  rather  resembles  a  pr^ 
served  head,  where  each  individual  wrinkle, 
freckle,  and  silver  hair,  is  as  distinctly  visihle 
as  it  could  have  been  in  the  living  original !  In 
the  same  room,  there  is  a  singulis  and  beautifully 
finished  picture,  by  Mieris,  of  a  man's  face,  vith 
a  broad  leer ;  and  the  expression  is  so  full  of 
mirthfulness,  that  even  the  relaxed  muscles  of 
my  melancholy  visage  became,  while  gasing  on  it, 
contracted  to  a  more  happy  form.  Some  fine 
Tit&ans,  and  many  good  Vandycks,  Ostades^ 
&c.,  add  interest  to  this  collection. 

The  names  of  the  masters,  and  the  dates  of 
their  birth  and  death,  are  appropriately  mariced 
on  each  picture.  Titian  appears  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  ninety-nine  ;  Rubens,  of  sixty-four; 
while  the  divine  llaphael  died  at  thirty-seven. 

We  were  politely  admitted  to  several  nohle- 
men's  galleries ;  but  neither  in  them  nor  in  the 
Belvidere,  did  we  see  any  young  artists  at  wori^* 
How  different  from  Dresden !  Though  not  di». 
tinguished  as  a  school,  yet  the  wealth  of  Vienna 
commands  the  residence  of  some  eminent  artists; 
and  the  style  of  portrait-painting  in  particular 
appears  very  superior  to  what  it  is  in  other  districts 
of  Germany,     The  Arch-Doko  Cluirles'  eztf  n* 
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pWb  eoUeetion  of  prints  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  applicants;  and  it  proved  a  very  agreeable 
morning's  recreation  to  turn  over  even  a  few  out 
of  the  countless  thousands. 

The  churches  of  Vienna  are  handsome — par- 
ticoJarlf  the  Cathedral  St  Carlo,  &c ;  and  on 
Siindays  they  are  all  crowded  from  early  morn- 
ing till  the  grand  high  mass  towards  noon. 
The  finest  music  the  city  can  command  fills  up 
the  intervals  of  the  ceremony,  beautifully  assist- 
ing to  inspire  devotion,  and  rendering  its  exer. 
eise  doubly  pleasurable.  This  union  of  music 
with  religious  observances  is  doubtless  the  most 
refined  (JDmbination  which  the  mind  is  capable  of 
enjoying;  and,  aided  by  splendour  of  dress, 
striking  ceremonials,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
the  fragrance  of  incense,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
captivate  all  whose  devotional  feelings  have  been 
trained  to  be  acted  on  through  the  external 
senses.  Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of,  or  in 
despite  of  its  high  Catholicism,  1  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  judge  ;  but  certainly  Vienna  does  not,  in., 
Germany,  enjoy  a  first-class  reputation  in  morals ; 
and  its  people,  no  doubt,  differ  much  in  this 
respect  from  the  rigid  Lutherans  of  the  north. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  exaggerated  opinions 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is 
some  little  foundation  for  the  stigma.  The 
nusk  of  modesty  may,  however,  be  so  frequently 
assumed,  and  so  becomingly  worn  by  persons 
deficient  in  the  reality,  that,  when  the  veil,  in 
those  instances,  drops,  the  uncharitable  too 
hastily  conclude  that  Vienna  is  chiefly  a  city  of 
masks.  There  are  here  many  thousands  of  faces 
to  be  met  every  day,  with  the  expression  of 
modesty  and  propriety  so  thoroughly  engraved 
on  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  that  no  person 
who  loves  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  judging 
by  expression,  could  assent  to  the  malicious 
Weirs  entertained  on  this  subject.  It  is  neither 
an  amiable  nor  a  wise  mind  which  concludes, 
that,  because  there  are  some  counterfeits,  there 
is  no  true  coin. 

The  climate  of  Vienna  is  considered  liable  to 
great  and  sudden  changes,  which,  assisted  by 
the  enormous  quantity  of  fine  dust  on  the  roads 
of  the  suburbs,  produces  a  tendency  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  eyes.  During  our  sojourn  the 
heat  was  excessive,  and  nothing  proves  more 
irritating  to  a  weak  nervous  system  than  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Emperor  s  town 
palace,  and  that  of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles, 
ndjoin  each  other,  and  form  a  splendid  range  of 
buildings  overlooking  the  glacis;  but  the  imperial 
palace  and  gardens  at  Schonbrun  possess  much 
more  striking  architectural  beauty ;  and  the 
view  of  Vienna  from  the  Gloriette  temple  there, 
is  somewhat  calculated  to  remind  one  of  Flo- 
rence; while  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
towards  Baden  exhibit,  likewise,  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Tuscan  Appenines. 

Napoleon  resided  some  time  at  Schonbrun  in 
1809,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  so  politely 
letired  into  Hungary. 

Baden,    the   fashionable  watering-place    of 
Vienna,  is  an  agreeable  little  town ;  and  the 


palace  of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  is  beautiful  in  its  architec- 
ture, and  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  situation. 
Thus,  though  it  is  seldom  that  a  humble  indivi- 
dual is  compelled  to  break*  a  commandment  by 
coveting  a  palace,  yet  such  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  the  case  here. 

It  certainly  cannot  he  too  much  regretted 
that  the  noble  Danube  does  not  flow  through 
the  centre  of  Vienna,  instead  of  a  mile  or  more 
on  one  side;  but  this  river  is,  nevertheless,  daily 
becoming,  by  means  of  steam-vessels,  more  im- 
portant to  that  capital  as  a  channel  for  the 
manufactures  of  Austria  to  pass  into  Turkey 
and  the  East ;  which  they  now  do  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
it  is  quite  a  desideratum  .to  discover  a  people 
too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.  Now,  the  Turks  happen  to  be  of 
this  description ;  and,  though  other  nations  may 
compete  for  their  commercial  favours,  yet  Aus. 
tria,  by  means  of  the  Danube,  has  great  natural 
advantages  for  their  supply.  Hence,  it  appears 
that,  commercially,  no  less  than  politically,  it  is 
the  especial  interest  of  Austria  to  preserve 
Turkey;  thus,  with  France  and  England  also 
solicitous  for  her  independence,  the  crescent 
may  surely  be  considered  safe  in  the  political 
horizon. 

There  are  at  present  seven  steanuvessels 
navigating  the  Danube  from  Vienna  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  number  is  likely  to  increase 
rapidly.  The  voyage  generally  occupies  about 
ten  days,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  in  many 
parts  is  highly  spoken  of.  A  scheme  exists  here 
for  forming  a  canal  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  Sea,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Russian  establish- 
ments ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  object  of  import- 
ance, not  only  to  Austria,  but  to  Europe ; 
though  the  commerce  of  the  river  does  not  at 
present  appear  to  be  of  suflicient  magnitude 
to  render  it  a  promising  investment  for  private 
capital. 

The  Danube  is  one  of  those  few  sublunary 
objects  which  may  almost  excuse  an  attempt  at 
rhyme,  and  a  perpetration  of  treason  against  the 
stricter  laws  of  the  Nine. 

Bom  in  the  distant  forest  dell, 

Of  Dorian  SchiDger*s  limpid  well ; 

Fed  in  thy  infancy  by  rills 

Meandering  from  the  Baden  hills ; 

And  hastening  on,  with  jronthfnl  pride, 

Through  Wirtemberg  thy  watery  tide— 

A  hundred  brooks  their  tribute  bring. 

And  hail  thee  as  the  river  king. 
Flow  on,  brave  Danube  !  flow  for  ever, 
In  rapid  stream,  thou  noble  river  I 

Bavarians  breadth  thy  coaiie  extends. 

By  Ulm*B  high  tower,  till  Newberg  loads 

Its  beaatiee  to  thy  mirror  stream, 

In  soft  reflection,  like  a  dream  ; 

And  commerce  brings  its  watery*  band 

To  join  thee  to  the  Rhenish  strand— 

And  link,  like  brothers  SiamoM^ 

The  arteries  of  distant  seas. 
Flow  on,  braTO  Danube  1  flow  for  erer, 
In  rapid  stream,  thou  noble  river ! 


*  Danube  and  Mayne  Canal. 
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Now  nrelkd  into  imiMrial  ilieii^1i» 
Fair  AoBtrla  weloomcB  thee  at  length  ; 
And  many  a  town  and  peaceful  Tale 
le  gladdened  by  the  paasiog  sail, 
Which  floats  along  the  eddying  tide 
Aa  irith  the  itream  the  yeaselt  glides 
Bearing  their  rich  aad  marled  loada 
To  gay  VieBBa^a  fair  abadea» 

Flow  on,  brave  Danube !  flow  for  erer, 

In  ample  stream,  thou  noble  rlTer ! 

We  were  unfortiinste  in  not  being  able  to  see 
either  the  Emperor  or  his  prime  minister^  as 
they  and  all  the  gay  world  were  at  Prague. 
The  former,  it  is  understood,  possesses  a  nuld 
and  amiable  disposition,  similar  to  that  of  his 
father,  but  with  much  less  energy  of  character, 
which  may,  in  some  measure,  arise  from  delicate 
health.  An  intelligent  Protestant  gentleman, 
resident  in  Vienna,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  make,  accounted  for  the  declin- 
ing energy  and  talent  of  the  imperial  race  by 
their  repeated  intermarriages  with  their  cousins 
of  the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  royal  families. 
That  such  alliances  do  produce  these  results  is 
pretty  certain  ;  and  Dr  Spurzheim,  one  of  whose 
doctrines  this  was,  ought  surely  to  have  favoured 
the  good  people  of  Vienna  with  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

The  Austrian  family  are  so  bigotedly  Catholic, 
that  to  marry  Protestants  might  possibly  place 
them  beyond  the  region  of  forgiveness;  while 
state  policy,  it  is  alleged,  requires  that  the  fa- 
mily should  not  connect  itself  with  France. 
They  have  thus  heelk  limited  in  their  freedom  of 
choice  ;  as  the  Catholic  royalty  of  Germany  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  sufliciently  diiiinguS  for  an  im- 
perial allianoe. 

The  Hapsburgh  race  have  for  generations, 
with  scaroely  an  exception,  possessed  mild  and 
benevolent  dispositions;  but  the  name  of  the 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  is  the  brightest  of 
the  honourable  line,  and  that  which  is  most  fre* 
qaently  heard  of.  She  may,  perhaps,  be  styled 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Austrian  history ;  with 
this  diferenee,  that,  in  being  the  Empress,  she 
did  not  forget  the  amiabilities  of  female  charac- 
ter«-in  proof  of  which,  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions established  by  her  in  Vienna  are  very 
numerous. 

The  present  Emperor  is  married  without  hav- 
ing family ;  but  the  Arch-Duke  Charles  has  seve- 
ral chOdren,  who,  if  their  portraits  truly  repre- 
sent them,  promise  to  do  honour  to  their  race 
and  country. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  a  subaltern  de- 
scription of  honour,  has  eight  or  ten  kingly  titles, 
derived  from  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Lom- 
bardy,  &c. ;  and  even  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem 
yields  him  kingly  homage. 

The  imperial  family  seem  to  be  much  beloved 
in  their  ancient  hereditary  dominions ;  but  this 
feeling  does  not  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the 
empire.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conjecture 
how  long  clever  policy  and  temporising  measures 
may  be  able  to  inaintain  state  affairs  in  their  pre- 
lent  position  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  conclude, 
that,  before  verymany  years  pass  by,  the  empire 


of  Austria  must  either  be  united  by  a  general 
constitutional  system,  or  that  each  of  the  niuner- 
ous  states  which  now  swell  it  to  greatneai  nan 
have  local  constitutions  for  their  internal  go- 
vernment, while  Vienna  may  continue  to  be  tiie 
centre  for  regulating  matters  of  general  interest 
No  central  government,  however  intelligent,  can, 
without  a  representative  system,  either  sympa- 
thise with  the  feelings  or  understand  the  varied 
interests  of  such  an  extensive  empire.  Lav$ 
and  policy  which  suit  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia,  may  be  quite  unfit  for  Lombardy,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Hungary,  which  are  the  democratir 
districts.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  pre- 
sent amiable  Emperor,  who  certainly  is  not  am- 
bitious of  personal  power,  may  be  induced  to 
concede  a  constitution — retaining  the  splendaar 
and  sufficient  of  the  power  of  royalty,  free  fnni 
that  excessive  anxiety  which  most  ever  attend 
individual  government. 

Prince  Metternioh  is  allowed,  even  by  iiis 
enemies  in  Vienna,  the  possession  of  angular 
talent ;  and  has,  if  his  portrait  speaks  tnilr,  a 
fine  animated  expression  of  eye,  indicative  of  his 
most  distinguished  characteristic-^an  eztrene 
rapidity  of  perception  and  decision — a  percep- 
tion which  omits  nothing,  and  a  deciaon  that 
seldom  errs. 

The  Parisians,  who  so  loudly  complain  that 
Louis  Philippe  both  reigns  and  governs,  eoold 
scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfied  wi1;h  the  state  of 
matters  here  in  that  repect;  for  Prince  Metter- 
nich  as  assuredly  governs  as  the  emperor  reigns. 
I  suppose  you  recollect  the  lines  which  well  de- 
scribed a  similar  state  of  things  during  the  Bri- 
tish political  reign  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo:— 

*'  Kinir  Arthur  reigns  in  England, 

In  Ireland  reigns  King  Dan, 
King  George  in  Windsor  Castl^^ 

Dethrone  them  if  you  can.** 

Austria  may  be  now  said  to  manufacture  nearly 
all  that  her  population  consumes  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  dress,  shops,  fnmitare, 
&c.,  she  appears  to  stand  little  in  need  of  foreign 
assistance. 

The  principal  national  sources  of  revenne  arc 
the  mines,  the  land-tax,  stamp-tax,  lottery,  eos- 
toms,  duties,  and  the  government  raonopoliea  of 
tobacco,  salt,  gunpowder,  and  paper.  The  taxes 
appear  not  to  be  oppressive  ;  but  how  naeh  is 
raised,  or  how  it  is  expended,  the  world  of 
Vienna  cares  little  to  know ;  and  modi  in^sirf 
by  strangers  on  the  subject,  might  be  eMisideisd 
as  an  impertinence.  The  mind  of  Mr  Joseph 
Hume,  if  transplanted  here,  would  die  of  a 
lethargy,  from  lack  of  arithmetical  food. 

The  population  of  the  Austriaa  empire  » 
about  thirty-five  millions  ;  and  the  army  ameents 
to  above  300,000  men,  who  generally  serve  for 
seven  years  each.  In  the  Venetian  and  Losi- 
hardy  States,  they  are  drawn  by  eonscriptioa  as 
in  France ;  but  in  Austria  some  arbitrary  power 
is  exercised  to  secure  tall  men,  having  the  betf 
military  qualifications— -thus  affording  to  dxsuBB- 
tiveness  the  premium  of  private  Hfe. 

The  officers  of  the  cavalry  regiments  beloog 
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h«rei  M'efcMwlidre^  ehlefly  to  the  noble  familie*^ 
tnd  thote  of  tho  infanftry  to  the  middle  elaflsee. 
A  fer  British  geiktlemen  ebo  hold  eommiseioBB, 
whicfa  thef  ^  generally  tpeeking,  have  earned  by 
aarrioe  as  Tolnnteen.  The  practice  seems  not 
uBQsaal  in  the  Austrian  army  for  privatee  to  be 
railed  to  the  rank  of  offioers,  in  reward  of  acts 
of  Tslonr,  or  of  eontinned  good  oondnct.  The 
Aiutria»Hangarian  eavalry  enjoys  a  high  r«puta. 
tion;  and,  aa  that  eoontry  is  said  to  have  been 
cftbnited  from  the  east  at  a  remote  period,  it  is 
poMible  that  some  Arab  or  Tartar  blood  may 
eiraolate  there,  infusing  that  taste  for  horse- 
manship by  which  the  people  are  distinguished 
abore  Uisir  neighbours. 

All  the  national  uniforms  are  here  in  bad  taste, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  troops 
an  generally  the  finest  grown  men  that  are  any. 
where  to  be  met  with.  Dress  is,  1  oonoeive,  of 
more  consequence  than  is  generally  imagined 
both  in  military  and  dwil  life ;  for  a  man  who  ia 
nieely  apparelled  will  (if  spirit  be  not  altogether 
waotiog)  generally  endeavour  that  his  carriage 
tad  condact  shall  correspond  therewith.  The 
taite  of  the  military  dandies  of  Vienna  might  be 
adrastageonaly  employed  in  devising  a  new 
national  livery ;  for  nothing  can  be  conceived 
)en  becoming  than  the  white  coats  and  long 
black  gaiters  of  the  soldienu 

Two  days  since,  on  a  high  sainta'  day,  there 
wtt  a  review  of  19  or  15,000  troops  in  the 
iQburbs,  when  high  mass  was  performed  with  all 
due  ceremony,  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
the  soldiery.  The  early  part  of  the  day  was  also 
kejpl  strictly  holy  in  the  city ;  and  religious  pro. 
cessions  and  high  massea  prevailed  throughout 
the  streets  and  diurdiea.  The  Catholio  religion, 
through  the  influence  of  its  priesthood,  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  Austrian 
government ;  and  the  imperial  family  itself 
is  identified  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  high 
Catholidam,  while  the  government  aupports  the 
system  as  a  grand  political  safeguard. 

The  Austrians,  though  generally  educated 
people,  are  so  to  an  evtent  much  inferior  to  the 
Pniasiaas  and  other  North  Germans.  Catholic 
teachers  are  paid  by  government,  and  the  law 
requires  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school ; 
but,  as  a  teacher  frequently  suffices  for  more 
than  one  village,  tke  attendanoe  of  pupils  cannot 
^  very  regular. 

There  appear  to  be  various  established  eere- 
moniai  fees  and  other  sources  from  which  the 
Catholic  priesthood  are  paid  their  small  stipends ; 
bat  the  magnates  of  the  Austrian  church  derive 
enormous  revenues  from  landed  estates  attached 
to  their  sees. 

The  university  of  Vienna  has  a  respectable 
npntation  for  medical  science ;  but  for  philo. 
>ophy  Northern  Germany  is  much  more  cele. 
brated«  The  gallery  of  anatomical  wax -work 
Here  may  be  said  to  rival,  if  that  be  possible,  the 
*s»y  wonders  of  Florence  itself.  On  visiting 
Vienna,  you  should  by  no  means  omit  seeing  the 
Zaag  House,  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  curionsly-arranged  collections  of 


ancient  and  modem  implements  of  war  that  ia 
anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  vaults  of  the 
Capuehin  oenvent  are  also  generally  visited,  as 
being  honoured  by  the  remaina  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  line  of  Austrian  monarchs,  from  her 
ancient  dukes  down  to  the  emperors  of  later 
times.  To  behold  so  many  generations  of  de- 
parted royalty  reposing  in  their  bronze  coffins, 
must  convey  to  those  minds  that  are  well  stored 
with  a  knowledge  of  Austrian  affairs,  an  impres. 
sive  regal  history  of  the  country. 

The  royal  porcelain  manufactory,  which  we 
minutely  inspected,  appears  to  be  on  a  par  with 
that  at  Berlin,  and,  at  least,  equal  in  its  pro- 
ductions to  that  of  Dresden,  where  the  art  first 
arose. 

In  the  management  of  their  theatres,  the 
Germans  appear  to  parsue  amore  rational  course 
than  is  followed  in  England.  In  the  first  place, 
the  performancea  only  last  for  two  or  three 
hours,  which,  being  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
concentrate  the  attention,  a  longer  period  would 
only  convert  a  pleaaure  into  a  laboor.  In  the 
next  place,  instead  of  their  theatres  presenting 
a  glare  of  gaa-light,  distressing  to  the  eyes,  heat- 
ing the  air,  and  consuming  the  poition  required 
for  respiration,  there  is  only  a  single  chande- 
lier suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

This  might  not  perhaps  please  persons  who 
desire  to  be  seen  as  by  the  blaze  of  noon-day ; 
but  for  the  business  proper  of  the  theatre,  the 
German  plan  is  the  better,  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  houses  seems  also  peculiarly  well  attended 
to. 

We  heard  much  of  the  cholera  both  here  and 
Prague,  and  no  doubt  numbers  were  dying  from 
imprudent  mixtures  of  fruit  and  vegetables  with 
sour  beer  and  sourer  wine  ;  but,  knowing  some. 
thing  of  dietetics,  and  having  escaped  with  your 
asaistance  from  the  tropical  land  of  pestilence, 
we  came  forward  without  fear.  I  have  alleged 
that  the  appearance  of  C-^-^^'s  ruddy  English 
face,  beaming  with  health,  hook,  and  happiness, 
tended  to  restore  confidence  and  arrest  the  pro. 
gross  of  the  disorder.  The  charm  has,  however, 
lost  its  power ;  for  yesterday,  on  the  weather 
becoming  suddenly  cold,  ninety-eight  persons 
were  carried  to  the  hospital  within  six  hours. 
An  Archbishop  has  also  been  carried  off  at 
Prague,  which  appears  to  have  impressed  the 
virulence  of  the  disorder  on  the  public  mind 
more  strongly  than  the  death  of  a  thousand 
plebeians  could  have  done.  I  hope  your  medical 
opinion  will  coincide  with  my  unmedical  creed, 
that  beefsteaks  and  pure  air  are  the  best  prevent- 
ives of  the  disorder. 

Smoking  is  much  leas  general  here  than  in 
North  Germany;  indeed,  there  is  an  air  of 
gentlemanly  refinement  about  the  men,  with 
which  the  vile  odour  of  a  confirmed  smoker 
would  be  inconsistent.  The  meerschaum  pipes 
are,  however,  fashionable  mala  toys;  and  it 
becomes  one  of  the  smoker's  amusements  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  change  in  their  ci»lour  which 
his  labours  produce. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Germany  in  which 
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the  people  dress  so  well  as  they  do  in  Vienna,  in. 
eluding  both  sexes  and  all  classes.  The  ladies 
tripping  about  in  their  light  muslin  dresses  are 
quite  fairy  like;  and  any  father  confessor  meeting 
these  pretty  pietists  taking  their  interesting 
morning  walk  to  church,  must  surely  feel  disposed 
to  tell  them  that  their  imagined  sins  are  forgiven, 
almost  before  they  ask  it. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  and  surprise  that 
we  here  accidentally  met  with  another  of  your 
patients  saved  from  tropical  fever,  and  now 
translated  from  an  African  pandemonium  to  the 

Austrian  paradise.    Major  F has  certainly 

proved  himself  an  old  soldier,  in  selecting  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  cities  of  Europe  in  which 
to  recruit  his  health  and  enjoy  a  furlough. 

Vienna  has  the  reputation  in  Germany  of  being 
a  cheap  city ;  but  to  those  who  live  in  hotels  it 
is  of  course  not  so ;  and  persons  may,  I  believe, 
live  as  economically  and  as  well  in  a  good  hotel 
in  London  as  in  either  Hamburgh,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  or  Vienna. 

The  cookery  here  is  moderately  endurable ; 
but  wants  lightness  and  delicacy— that  happy 
combination  of  science  and  taste  in  which  the 
Parisian  cuUine  abounds,  so  as  almost  to  entitle 
its  artistes  to  rank  with  the  professors  of  the 
Hberal  arts. 

In  Vienna  as  in  Paris  it  is  the  practice  to  dine 
at  restaurants,  and,  in  consequence,  there  are  no 
p^ood  table-d'hotes ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate  are  not  neglected,  and  the  Viennese  are 
well  known  to  be  peculiarly  happy  in  their 
powers  of  performance  at  table.  At  Hetsing 
there  is  an  elegant  dining  establishment,  to 
which  the  luxurious  of  Vienna  resort  on  Sun- 
days ;  and,  after  being  prepared  for  it  by  a  walk 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  at  Schonbrun, 
the  vaiet-de-place  established  us  at  one  of  its 
tables,  and  then  went  his  way.  Dish  followed  dish, 
each  increasing  in  lightness  and  temptation,  till 
the  number  amounted  to  twelve  or  thirteen ;  for 
we  had  scarcely  sufficient  German,  had  we  even 
possessed  enough  of  self-command,  to  desire  to 
abridge  this  inundation  of  luxuries.  The  gene- 
ral dinner  hour  being  barbarously  early,  suppers 
are  of  course  in  fashion ;  and  the  substantial 


fare  which  even  ladies  indulge  in  at  this  eveiu 
ing  meal,  conveys  the  unplearing  imprssnon, 
that  their  dreams  cannot  be  ''  rosy,  nor  tbeir 
slumbers  light."  It  is  stated  by  persons  com- 
petent to  judge,  that,  while  in  North  Genntny, 
conversation  generally  asomes  anintellectusltone, 
turning  on  politics,  literature,  philosophy,  or 
science — in  Vienna  the  practice  is  quiteothenrise : 
the  subjects  chosen  are  petUs;  and  thestres, 
operas,  parties,  and  promenades  engpross  as  mnch 
attention  as  the  higher  matters  do  in  the  north. 
If  the  Viennese  are  the  worshippers  of  any  171- 
tem  of  philosophy,  it  is  of  that  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Epicurus. 

At  a  former  period  English  travellers  Tinting 
Vienna,  frequently  found  themselves  followed 
by  a  familiar  spirit  from  the  bureau  of  police; 
but  this  is  a  mark  of  attention  which  is  now 
only  bestowed  on  the  Lombardese  and  other 
persons  suspected  of  political  intrigue.  Some 
years  since,  when  the  system  of  personal  spiei 
prevailed,  an  English  gentleman  had  the  addrcs 
to  make  his  guardian  angel  of  the  police  prscti- 
cally  useful  as  a  guide  through  the  town ;  and, 
on  leaving,  desired  his  most  grateful  thanks 
might  be  presented  to  the  authorities  for  such  t 
mark  of  their  attention. 

The  streets  of  Vienna  are,  however,  not  diffi- 
cult to  thread ;  and,  after  a  few  dajrs'  reddence,  a 
guide  is  scarcely  required  for  that  purpose,  by 
any  one  having,  what  phrenologists  call,  a  good 
organ  of  locality.  A  firopoSf  some  years  since,  on 
explaining  to  your  friend  M'D.  the  position  and 
uses  of  this  organ,  he  very  happily  remarked, 
that  it  should  have  been  called  the  street  orgsa. 

I  shall  conclude  by  begging  you  to  beware,  on 
visiting  Vienna,  of  the  concentrated  decoction  of 
co£Fee  which  is  administered  at  that  agreeable 
evening  lounge,  the  Volks-garten ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  even  for  Mr  M'Nish,  with  sll  his 
knowledge  of  the  phUosophy  of  sleep,  to  nuke 
that  knowledge  avidlable  after  such  a  beverags. 

,*«  In  conaequence  of  the  writer  of  then  Letten  B0t 
having  had  an  opportanirf  to  correct  the  pren  for  <wr 
last  Namber,  several  of  the  names  were  ineorreet  For 
Stavel  read  Hanelt  ibr  Tetrato  read  FsrraiOi  ftfr 
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Nature,  whom  we  are  so  fond  of  apostro- 
phizing as  bounteous,  ought  certainly  to  provide 
for  princes  a  peculiar  organization,  as  she  does 
for  the  royal  terinites,  or  the  queen-bee.  There 
should  be  an  especial  faculty — a  certain  prin- 
ciousness — enabliog  them  to  meet  the  more  than 
human  trials  of  patience  afforded  them  by  Pro- 
vidence.   Prince  Coco,  for  instance,  was  bom 

the  heir-apparent  of  a  prosperous  monarchy 

we  lie — on  consideration,  he  was  not  born  quite 
so  great,  but  achieved  greatness  through  a  chain 
of  circumstances  foreign  to  our  present  discus- 
sion.    At  five-and-twenty,  at  all  events,  he  stood 


in  his  boots  a  prince  royal— a  king  tn  psHo,  a* 
well  as  a  handsome,  well-educated,  and  highly* 
gifted  young  man.  We  do  not  assume  that  Coco 
was  faultless.  An  obstinate  son  to  the  most  ob- 
stinate of  fathers — ^his  Royal  Highness  was 
perhaps  more  self-willed  than  may  become  a 
King— far  more  self-willed  than  may  become 
an  heir-apparent. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  reluctance  that 
Abdul  Hamish,  the  prime  minister  of  King  Coco, 
or  Coco,  senior,  proceeded  to  lay  .before  his 
Majesty's  son  and  heir  the  decision  of  the  TnVf 
Council,  that  his  Royal  Highness  must  take  • 
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partner  for  life ;  and  with  inexpressible  joy  that 
he  received  in  return  a  most  gracious  assurance 
of  submission  to  the  decree.  Coco,  junior^  was, 
in  fact,  far  too  well-educated  a  prince  not  to  be 
aware  that  to  conjugate  was  the  especial  duty  of 
his  vocation ;  that,  if  the  nation  gave  him  mil- 
lions for  his  enjo3rment,  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
the  nation  princelings  for  theirs.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  Abdul  Hamish  signified  that  he 
must  take  a  wife,  than,  instead  of  crying,  like 
Tom  Sheridan,  ^^  With  all  my  heart,  sir — whose 
wife  shall  I  take?"  he  replied,  with  prinpely 
propriety,  "  The  nation's  will  be  done  !  Is  it  to 
be  a  Tartar  princess,  a  Swede,  a  Dane,  a  Dog- 
ribbed  Indian?  Speak!  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst."   • 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  fair  sex,  native  of 
King  Coco's  kingdom,  was  a  sex  of  exceeding 
fairness.  The  Cocoites  were  bright  and  bewitch- 
ing creatures,  accustomed  to  flutter  like  fire- 
flies round  the  head  of  Prince  Coco ;  to  dazzle 
his  eyes  with  their  own  lustre,  or  burn  their 
wings  with  that  of  his  Majesty  prospective.  No 
one  knew  better  what  was  lovely,  sweet,  and 
fiH'acious  than  did  Prince  Coco.  Yet  no  sooner 
(lid  Abdul  Hamish  apprize  him  that  he  was 
likely  to  catch  a  Tartar  to  become  his  princess, 
than  the  well-trained  scion  of  royalty  answered, 
with  a  bewitching  smile — "  A  Tartar !  AUa  be 
praised!  I  have  always  had  a  partiality  for 
Tartars!  Henceforth  I  look  for  happiness  to 
TarUry." 

From  that  moment  the  Prince  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Tartar  language.  He  even 
taught  himself,  in  addition  to  its  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives, to  adore  fiat  noses,  and  rejoice  in  thick 
lips ;  to  breakfast  on  smoked  foal,  and  sup  on  a 
substance  which  had  hitherto  nourished  only  the 
stable  lamps  of  the  royal  palace.  He  Tartarized 
himself,  in  short,  from  top  to  toe ;  and,  when- 
ever a  fair  Cocoite  hazarded  a  smile  towards 
him,  closed  his  eyes  against  her  attractions  with 
the  heroism  of  a  Scipio. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  unfortunate  Coco 
schooled  himself,  by  painful  habit,  into  something 
somewhat  approaching  Tartar  nature — scarcely 
bad  he  brought  himself  to  swallow  a  pony  cutlet 
without  wincing,  or  to  drink  down  a  Tartarian 
cup  without  expecting  to  be  choked  by  the 
wick — than  Abdul  Hamish  again  salamedhis  way 
mto  his  royal  presence,  informed  him  that  the 
negociations  were  at  an  end;  that  he  must  dis- 
miss Tartary  from  his  mind ;  that  the  Cham  was 
a  barbarian,  the  princess  a*  Goth ;  that  the  over- 
tures of  King  Coco  had  been  rudely  rejected; 
but  that  the  Privy  Council,  grieved  for  his  Royal 
Highness's  disappointment,  had  already  opened 
new  negociations  with  the  King  of  Patagonia  I 

Prince  Coco  bowed,  as  princes  only  buw ; 
Prince  Coco  smiled,  as  princes,  only  smile; 
begged  his  compliments  to  his  trusty  and  welU 
beloved  Privy  Council,  and  assured  it  he  had 
entertained  from  his  birth  a  foiblesse  for  Pata. 
gonians;  that  he  adored  high  noses  and  thin 
lips;  and  remained  their  most  obedient  humble 
servant. 

vo.  XLiii. — Vol.  IV, 


The  Patagonian  dialect  now  became  the  royal 
study.  The  last  butt  of  train  oil  having  been 
sent  back  to  the  stables^  a  hogshead  ef  palm 
wine  was  broached  in  its  steady  while  barbacued 
pigs  were  served  three  times  a-day  at  the  royal 
table.  The  Cocoite  shops  hung  out  signs  of 
"  At  the  fair  Patagonian ;"  the  very  omnibuses 
were  baptized  "  Patagonians ;"  nay,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  named  its  last  invented 
and  longest  parsnep  after  the  expected  Princess. 

But  Patagonia  proved  refractory  in  its  turn  ; 
and  the  next  visit  of  Abdul  Hamish,  character- 
istically ushered  in  by  the  performance  of  Ko- 
Too,  announced  that  the  next  matrimonial  cru.t 
sade  of  Coco  and  the  Cocoites  was  to  be  fought 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  !  Prince  Coco  was  en- 
chanted !  He  had  always  delighted  in  little  feet, 
and  worshipped  winking  eyes;  and  already 
seemed  to  fancy  himself  a  Mandarin  of  the  third 
button.  He  longed  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  hyson, 
and  hold  levees  in  a  pagoda.  A  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr 
Davis,  to  come  over  and  teach  his  royal  High- 
ness Chinese ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  appear 
at  the  Italian  opera,  in  a'complete  suit  of  nankin ! 

But  China  was  as  cruel  as  the  Cham  of  Tar. 
tary ;  and,  scarcely  had  the  portrait  of  the 
lovely  Princess  Sing-Tchoo-Wooty-Wa,  been 
removed  from  the  prominent  station  assigned  it 
in  the  boudoir  of  the  mortified  Prince  Coco, 
when  his  royal  father  sent  for  him  into  the  royal 
closet,  (ashamed,  perhaps,  to  dispatch  poor  Ab-. 
dul  Hamish  on  a  fourth  fool's  errand  of  diplo- 
macy,) and,  after  stating,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  Cham  of  Tartary  was  aganache,  the  King  of 
Patagonia  a  galette,  and  the  Emperor  of  China 
a  corniehon,  informed  him  that  the  ninth  wonder 
of  the  world  was  awaiting  his  hand  in  marriage. 
His  Majesty  paused,  and  Prince  Coco  longed  to 
say — "Push  on — keep  moving!"  that  he  might 
hasten  to  learn  for  which  especial  country,  of 
which  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  was  now  to  be  in- 
spired with  a  spontaneous  passion.  New  Zea- 
land, he  found,  was  to  be  the  place ;  and,  having 
become,  by  much  practice,  glib  in  his  lessons,  it 
was  easy  to  improvisate  a  paroxysm  of  royal 
rapture.  King  Coco  was  satisfied!  His  own 
pride  had  been  more  hurt  by  frequent  disappoint- 
ment than  even  the  vanity  of  his  son ;  and, 
though  great  aptitude  for.  the  kingly  vocation 
had  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  humiliation, 
he  had  scarcely  expected  so  much  virtue  from  the 
handsomest  young  man  in  Cocoland.  Shaking 
his  heir-apparent  by  the  hand,  he  congratulated 
him  that  the  young  Princess  of  New  Zealand 
was  the  pride  of  .her  sex  ;  that,  though  past  the 
prime  of  youth,  her  hair,  at  least,  if  not  her 
cheek,  was  red  as  a  rose ;  and  that,  if  her  teeth 
were  black,  her  lips  were  white  as  alabaster. 
Red  hair,  of  course,  instantly  became  the  Prince's 
favourite  mixture.  He  liked  black  teeth — ^be 
liked  sallow  cheeks — he  was  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind. The  Privy  Council  had  promised  him  a 
few  more  millions  pocket-moneyj  buUt  him  a 
gingerbread  palace,   and   prepared  squibs  and 

crackers  sigainat  the  weeding  day. 
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A1b8j  poor  Cooo  1— ^the  jest  wag  now  earnest ! 
He^  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  such  boundless 
liberty  of  choice^  was  about  to  be  bound  down, 
in  diamond  chains,  to  a  partner  for  life.  After 
retreating,  in  haste,  from  the  royal  closet,  and 
bowing  out,  at  leisure,  the  Grand  Viaier  and  his 
train,  he  reflected,  in  his  gorgeous  solitude,  that 
henceforward  it  would  be  solitude  no  more !  He 
was  about  to  swear  eternal  constancy  to  a  woman 
of  whom  he  knew  no  more  than  of  the  lady  of 
Loretto«*-to  take,  for  better  for  worse,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  a — ^what?  He  eould  not 
guess  1  The  Princess  of  New  Zealand  might  be 
^itefiil,  Billy,  ignorant,  contemptible*^^ she 
might  be  a  thousand  things.  All  he  knew,  for 
mrtain,  was  that  she  would  be-^his  wife  ! 

But  there  was  no  time  for  meditation — ^no 
leisure  for  perplexity  I  The  corp8  dipl&mati^ue 
tras  waiting  to  congratulate  him — the  Privy 
Council,  the  Common  Council,  the  Council  of 
War,  and  the  Council  of  Peace.  The  moment 
the  kingdom  became  aware  that  he  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  New  Zealand,  its  addresses  to 
him  were  beyond  computation.  Every  city  of 
Cocdand  sent  up  a  deptftation.  The  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses,  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and 
Common  Pleaa^--all  were  out  of  their  wits  for 
joy,  that  Prince  Coco  was  going  to  be  mar. 
ried! 

At  length  it  was  rumoured  that  a  pattern  of 
the  Princess's  dress  had  arrived  from  New  Zea- 
land at  the  court  mantuamaker's,  to  facilitate 
the  manufacture  of  the  royal  trousseau;  and 
then  flew  every  Cocoite  beauty,  to  ascertain  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Princess,  and  the 
expanse  of  the  royal  waist.  But  Cooo,  tiiough 
he  would  have  given  worlds  to  join  the  party, 
was  restrained  by  etiquette  from  the  enterprise; 
he  was  not  permitted  even  to  learn  the  number 
of  inches  of  loveliness  he  was  to  receive  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen.  With  princes,  such  plebeian 
matters  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  1  Mean- 
while the  knot  was  to  be  tied  by  proxy  at  the 
capital  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  it  was  some  com* 
fort  that  the  most  lumbering  old  Duke  in  his 
father's  dominions  had  been  selected  as  his  re- 
presentative;  for  Coco  felt  that  the  Princess 
Maminda  could  not  but  see  him  to  advantage 
after  so  frightful  a  visitation. 

The  wedding-day  arrived ;  and  a  surmise  of 
hiqppineiB  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  Prince. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  married  man<  The  bride  was  not  more  than 
a  few  thouaand  leagues  distant  from  him.  He 
had  found  New  Zealand  on  the  map.  He  had 
traced  in  an  atlas  the  whereabout  of  his  partner 
for  life.  The  Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired ; 
little  boys  climbed  up  poles,  for  suits  of  clothes 
and  legs  of  mutton^  The  corporate  bodies  made 
more  speeches,  at  which  the  Prince  made  more 
faces ;  and,  after  swallowing  a  laige  slice  of  wed- 
diag-^ake^  Coeo  began  to  fancy  the  bone  of  his 


bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  might  be  somewhat 
more  than  a  name,  a  shadow,  a  chimera! 

CinM  anything  but  a  prince  have  borne  all 
this  ?    Could  any  one  but  Coco  have  endured  to 
know,  "  To-day  my  wifd  sets  off  from  her  father's 
dominions;    to-morrow  she   will    be    at    8axe 
Schevissenschevaseh ;  next  day  at  Hesse  Hot- 
tentottenthal ;  in  a  fortnight  she  will  reach  the 
firoatier  of  my  father's  territories ;  in  a  month 
she  will  be  here  !"    Then,  when  she  had  passed 
the  line  of  demarcation — defying  that  Cerberus, 
the  royal   custom-house,  at   other  seasons  so 
surly  in  its  defiance  to  all  the  world — what  a 
strewing  of  flowers !  what  a  speaking  of  speeches, 
of  which  the  fools  said  no  more  than  was  set 
down  for  them,  nor  the  princess  less  !     Gates 
flew  open,  as  with  the  springs  of  watcfaca^es,  as 
the  bridal  prc^cessionapproached;  and  inscriptions 
appeared  on  the  facade  of  every  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
duly  rendered  into  New  Zealandishy  for  her  royal 
Highness's  edification,  by  the  venerable  Duke, 
her  spouse  pro  tempore. 

During  sll  this  time,  Prince  Coco  stood  watch- 
ing from  his  bower  window,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  an  opera  glass  in  his  hand,  to  facilitate 
his  perception  of  the  coming  convoy.  Not  a 
symptom  of  anxiety  was  he  permitted  to  display — 
not  a  token  of  curiosity-^though  still  uncertain 
whether  united  to  a  Venus,  a  Maypole,  or  a 
landcrab  !  It  was  only  on  hearing  King  Coco 
exclaim,  "  My  daughter  I"  and  perceiving  Hoods 
of  tears  fall  from  the  eyes  of  his  excellent  royal 
mother  on  the  neck  of  what  he  concluded  to  be 
a  female  form,  that  he  understood  himself  to  be 

in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

•  «  *  *  • 

f9Hll  such  things  endure  ?  In  these  daya  of 
advancement  In  both  physical  and  metaphyvieal 
science,  when  galvinists  have  discovered  the  art 
of  creliting  mites  without  intervention  of  animal 
matter,  and  politicians  of  manufacturing  a  Lran. 
new  Tory  out  of  a  worn-out  Whig,  without  other 
influence  than  the  twaddledom  of  old  a^^e — 
surely  it  is  time  to  refbrm  such  gross  satires 
upon  human  nature  as  the  buffbonery  of  a  royal 
marriage,  which  brings  together,  for  a  lon^ 
eternity,  from  the  ends  of  the  esrth,  persons 
whom  climate,  langusge,  religion,  customa,  pre- 
judices, clearly  destine  to  live  asunder.  Surely 
the  example  afforded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Caroline  of  Brunswick  brings  sufScient 
proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  most  prudent  of 
parents  and  cautious  of  ministers  to  decide  on 
the  eligibilities  of  such  monstrous  alUancea. 

Meanwhile,  laud  we  the  gods,  the  parties  most 
interested  seem  to  resign  themselves  to  their 
fate.  The  most  enlightened  of  modem  princes 
content  themselves  to  take  a  wifls,  as  they  take 
the  greater  p&rt  of  their  other  moveables— oa 
iruet;  and  to  accept,  with  bandaged  eyee  and 
paralysed  hearts,  that  parhua  venture---^  part- 
ner for  life. 
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Who  la  that  man,  with  tfe  ao  coId» 
And  cheek  lo  wan  and  pala, 
Whon  glance  would  tell,  yet  wiih  untold* 
A  tale  o'er  whote  dark  lioei  have  rolled 
Time*!  calmeit  ttream  ? — and  yet  they  tay 
That,  in  one  heart-unmantling  day, 
When  roU  the  blazing  Heavena  away 
*Mid  eeimph  shoot  and  demon  wail, 
Thoee  lips  shaU  tell  a  AarAil  tale. 

The  maiden  pasesi  him  in  ftar} 
And  shoQld  yon  ask  her  why, 
She*d  tell  yon  that,  when  leayes  were  sere, 
One  winter  night,  an  old  man*s  tear 
Stole  down  his  thin,  wi>-ftiivawed  cheek. 
When,  tottering,  homeless  hongry,  weak. 
From  his  son's  palace  door,  to  seek 
A  shelter  ikon  a  friendless  sky, 
Which  he  oonld  with  a  smile  d«y. 


The  heggar  looks  not  np  to  him 

With  hollow,  suppliant  scan  : 

Though  pain  writhe  round  each  trembUog  limb, 

And  thoogh  his  eyeballs  old  and  dim 

Are  filled  with  want's  keen  feTerish  light, 

He'd  sne  for  bread  the  blasts  of  night, 

Court  the  bine  snake  to  arenge  his  right, 

Sooner  than  meet  the  wordless  ban, 

The  fiioe-curse  of  that  fleadish  man. 

He  walka  alone-— be  smiles  alone 

On  hnman  hate  and  love ; 

He  nerer  soothed  the  weary's  moan, 

Nor  stilled  the  heart-wmng  snflferer's  groan 

With  generotis  aid;— and  yet  he  prays. 

And  blesses  Heaven  that  gave  him  grace. 

And  gare  him  gold  to  mark  its  love 

To  him  whose  thoughts  are  all  abore. 

G.  P. 
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*Tet  to  woman  tears  are  a  relief— -ehe  feels  them  to  be  each ;  and  those  who  see  them  feel  ao  too,  and  the  sadnete  of 
ibeir  sympathy  Is  lightened.* 


Tht  hair  is  wreathed  with  flowers,  thy  shining  hair. 
And  pale  dim  pearls  are  gleaming  on  thy  brow  ; 

Tlie  Toice of  rerelry  is  beard  around: 
Why  are  thy  soil  eyes  dimmed  with  weeping  now  ? 

LoTcd  friends  are  near  thee ;  round  the  festal  board 
Are  met  again  the  friends  of  other  years  ( 

The  filter  of  thy' youth  is  by  thy  side» 
Thy  gentle  aister :  wherefore  flow  those  tears  ? 

The  low  and  sad  fiirewell  will  soon  be  said. 
And  thou,  young  bride,  must  leaTe  thy  ftther's  hearth, 

(With  him  whom  thou  hast  chosen,)  thy  young  friebd. 
And  esch  fidr  scene  of  thy  heart's  childish  mirth. 

* 

Vet  (  thou  muat  go  away,  my  gentle  child, 
And  soon  new  ties  around  thy  heart  will  cast 

Th«ir  deep,  fond  spells ;  but  wilt  thou  find  in  them 
Anght  that  will  wake  the  memory  of  the  past  ? 

Too  much — ahy  yesl  too  mucht — ^Ibr  thy  young  heart 

Was  ever  filled,  e'en  in  thy  girlish  years, 
With  the  rich  dreams  of  memory,  which  cast 

A  shadow  on  thy  youth — a  shade  of  tears. 

And  enn  now,  when  i&oe  has  lit  thy  path. 
There  is  a  shadow  in  thy  thoughtful  eyes, 

Telifaig  that  naught  'mid  all  this  festal  mirth 
Can  wake  the  chord  of  thy  heart's  sympathies.  I 


Where  is  thy  youth's  glad  mirth,  which  year!  ago 
Woke  joy  inerery  heart  whene'er  thou  smilsd. 

Thy  heart's  light  laughter,  and  thy  gladdening  song. 
And  thy  young  ^lee»  my  gentle-hearted  child  ? 

I  see  thee  still  as  in  those  distant  years, 
With  thy  young  smiling  brow  and  sunny  bair. 

Thy  hounding  step,  and  thy  low  pleading  roice. 
And  thy  slight  child-Ukelbrm,  99  brightly  ftir. 

I  But  ihau  art  changed :  thou  nerer  smilest  now 

As  thou  wert  wont  in  those  dim  distant  years ; 
A  shade  has  darkened  o'er  thy  childhood's  mirth, 
A  du4(ening  shade  of  bitterness  and  tears. 

Thou  weepest  still— thy  soft  deep  eyes  are  charged 
With  burning  teaf%  repressed  and  hidden  long : 

What  woke  those  tears  F    Was  it  the  festiTe  mirth? 
Or  the  sad  tones  of  thy  young  slater's  song? 

Ah  1  who  can  tell  the  workings  of  the  heart. 
Or  the  Tain  yearnings  memory  wakens  ther».~ 

Mingled  with  pain,  or  bitterness,  or  grie^ 
Wrung  ftom  the  very  depths  of  cold  despair  i 

Weep  00,  weep  00,  young  bride  1  nor  bid  them  oetie; 

For  now  the  tide  of  grief  is  swelling  high; 
Thoee  tsars  will  still  the  ftTer  at  thy  heart, 

And  soothe  thoee  iad  wild  oboida  of  memory. 


THE  DEATH.WIND. 


Old  William  sat  beside  the  fire  r* 
«*  Rush,  wift^  is  that  the  wind  ?" 

A  gnat  came  down  upon  the  hooss^ 
Aa  it  would  entfaace  find. 

A  shower  of  dead  leares  fell  around 
Prom  one  old  sycamofe  t^i. 

«  Huab,  wifti  is  that  the  haU  I  heat 
Otttaide  the  tfembUng  door  V* 

She  oped  the  dooiu-no  hail  was  there» 
Black  clouds  were  in  the  sky. 

One  spot  of  Uue  a  star  shone  througlu. 
8h«  olooed  it  suddenly. 

**  These  atonny  nights  ai«  very  dark." 

Another  gust  passed  by  t 
And  then  s  wailing  sound,  as  If 

For  ono  about  lo  die. 


The  autumn  wind»  tliat  mourns  the  leayw 

And  canries  them  along 
The  cold  dark  ground,  amid  the  lull 

Began  its  funeral  song. 

*^0  mother,  let  me  come  to  yon  I 

I  dwe  not  stay  alone  C* 
And  William's  youngest  daughter  stood 

Upon  the  warm  hearth-stonOi 

«I  heaid  the  wind  in  bed,*'  said  she, 
(Uvely,  and  pale  with  fright,) 

**  Moaui  M  my  dying  brother  moaned."*— 
Sweat  ohUd,  sAo  died  that  nigkt  1 

AU  night,  the  wind,  in  fitful  gua(> 

Betained  declining  sway ; 
Bu^  with  the  first  faint  moming  light. 

It  whoUy  died  away. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  BERANGER. 

GAULS  AND  FRANKS. 


(January  1814.) 


Huzza  !  let*s  close  our  ranks, 

And  adTance, 

Hope  of  France ! 
Huzza  !  let's  close  our  ranks  ! 
Forward !  forward  !  Gauls  and  Franks ! 

Forth,  at  AttUa*6  wild  call, 

See  the  rode 

Barbarian  brood 
Comes,  a  second  time  to  fall 
On  the  glorious  fields  of  Gaul ! 


I 


From  his  marshes  far  away, 

The  Cosaque 

At  bivouac 
Trusts— fbr  so  the  English  say- 
In  our  palaces  to  stay. 

Huzza!  kc 

Shiyering  in  the  snowy  lair. 

The  Russian,  fed 

On  ugly  bread, 
Tired  of  that  and  acorns  there, 
Means  on  our  white  loayes  to  fare. 

Huzza!  ^ 


Shall  the  sparkling  wines  we  store, 
Soon  to  qoalF 
To  victory  off, 

Touch  the  lip  of  Saxon  boor  ? 

Drink  again  and  sing  once  more- 
Huzza!  &C. 

For  the  ugly  Kalmuck  knaves 

Our  daughters  are 

Too  gentle  for, 
And  our  wives  too  fine  for  slaves^ 
Let  their  sons  be  French,  my  braves ! 

Huzza !  &c. 

Shall  these  monuments  ao  dear-^ 

These  the  story 

Of  our  glory- 
Perish  ?    What !  at  Paris  here, 
Shall  the  Prussians  appear  ? 

Huzza!  &C. 

Noble  Franks,  brave  Gauls,  huzza  ! 
Peace  on  earth 
And  round  your  hearth 
Soon  shall  shed  her  blessed  ray, 
And  your  gallant  deeds  rspay. 
Huzza !  &0. 


M. 


WHAT  IS  A  DOCTRINAIRE  ? 

BY  O.  P.  Q. 


Ports,  }sl  June  18S7* 
Mt  Dear  Ta it,— Many  a  long  wintry  and  many, a 
short  summer's  day  have  passed  away  since  1  last  wrote 
those  words— <<  My  dear  TaU  /**  This  has  not  arisen 
from  any  Indifiennce  to  your  labours,  or  from  any  want 
of  anxiety  for  your  success,  but  from  the  simple  feet 
that  my  correspondence  with  the  United  States  qf 
America  has  aboorbed  my  '<  houre  tiff  idleness^**  and  left 
me  not  a  moment  for  the  **  Land  o*  CakeSy''  or  for  any 
other  land.  I  have  read  all  your  numbers  with  atten- 
tion, and  many  with  delight ;  and  whether  wandering 
amidst  the  Alps,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Seine,' 
or  the  Scheldt—whether  in  Switzerland,  France,*  or  the 
Low  Countrie^»7at/*«  Magaxine  is  sure  to  find  me  out, 
and  contribute  to  my  recreation  and  improvement 

But  my  long  silence  must  be  broken.  I  think  it  well 
to  answer  in  your  columns  the  question  I  often  hear  put 
insociety— viz.,  *'  What  is  a  Doctriwai&e  ?**  and  I  do 
so  at  the  present  moment,  because  there  is  a  great  contest 
going  on  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  between  the  *<  Doctrinaires**  and  the  "  Juete- 
miUeUf**  and  because  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Doctrimdres  will  not  come  back  again  to  office  and 
power,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  Cabinet.  As,  in 
England,  the  faults  of  the  Radicals  and  the  sins  of  the 
Whigs  may  lead  to  a  momentary  return  of  the  Tories 
to  office ;  so,  in  France,  the  faults  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  crimes  of  the  "  monarchical  Opposition**  may 
insure  the  success  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

My  subject  is  a  dry  one.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  put  your 
patience  to  the  test.  Well !  let  it  have  « its  perfect  work  ;** 
and  endemoouTf  If  yon  cannot  be  amused  by  my  article, 
at  least  to  be  edifCsd!  This  is  a  tolerably  modest  re- 
quest  to  be  made  by  an  author ;  but  I  would  not  make 
it  if  I  thought,  either  in  England  or  in  Scotland^  ^y  one 
could  give  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  questioni^ 

J  WPAT  18  A  PPCTBIKAIRE  ? 


A  Doctrinaire  is  an  Eclectic  ;  and  tbis  is  coovertiaf 
an  adjective  into  a  substantive  for  the  sake  of  eifdaiu- 
tion ;  but  never  mind  that,  if  in  the  end  I  shall  be  quite 
intelligible.  Eclectic  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
mAmhumt,  which  signifies  selecting — choosing  at  will. 
Watts,  in  his  *<  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,** 
in  the  chapter  entiUed,  <*  Of  Determining  a  QiiMtioiH** 
says— '<  Cicero  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiqnitj, 
and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  various  opinions  of  phjl»* 
sophers  in  his  age;  but  he  himself  was  of  the  EcUciie 
sect,  and  chose  out  of  each  of  them  such  poeitiooi  u,  in 
his  wisest  judgment,  were  nearest  to  the  truth.**  Er^ 
the  Eclectics  are  the  wisest  men ;  and,  aa  the  Doctrinaira 
are  Eclectics,  erffOf  the  Doctrinaires  are  the  wiiest  of 
men  too ;  and,  erffo,  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  m* 
nagement  of  state  affairs  I  ^'  Sqftfyf  eqfUy,^  mj  dear 
Tait — ^not  quite  so  quick,  if  you  pleaae ;  a  honechest&ntti 
not  yet  a  chestnut  horse. 

The  doctrine  of  Eclecticism  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Girondins  of  the  precise  period  in  which  we  live.  Tboie 
who  profess  it  have  nowhere  been  attacked  with  vigoor. 
The  public  writers  of  the  Revolution  who  combat  with 
them,  whilst  they  condemn  their  political  opinions,  ab- 
surdly magnify  their  knowledge  and  their  scientific 
attainments.  Those  of  the  Romanist  acbool,  who  are 
able  more  distinctly  to  perceive  what  there  is  false  sad 
bad  in  their  scientific  theories,  praise  them  lor  their  siis- 
tocratical  projects,  and  for  their  counter-revolutionarf 
systems.  Thus  their  eulogies  are  mixed  up  with  their 
censures.  Thus  sometimes  the  individnala  themselves  are 
protected  against  what  ia  called  «  poHHoal  hate,**  imn 
respect  for  science ;  and  at  other  timet  against  phikss- 
phical  and  religious  hati*ed,  by  the  friendship,  and  ere> 
by  the  interested  political  hopes,  of  those  who  yet  ynfm 
to  atUck  them.  It  results  from  all  this--that  ttess  Edfc- 
tics,  these  Doeirinairest  have  acquired  aoonAdcrabk 
empire  in  France ;  and,  th(mgh  everywhere  detested,  ttili 
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Bnrjwhan  they  are  to  be  found,  and  everywhere  they 
dominate^    This  is  a  carious  problem ;  bat  it  is  a  fact. 

The  poblic  knows  not  what  to  make  oat  of  all  this 
double-meaning  Aaoarvb^e.  Thepublic  obserres  that  these 
mca  are,  even  by  the  reTolutionary  party,  called  SayANS ; 
and  10  it  concludes  that  it  ought  to  go  and  be  instructed 
at  thfir  ichooL    So  these  Eclectics,  or  Doctrinaires,  hare 
been  chosen  for  professors  of  history,  of  philosophy,  and 
of  political  economy.     Their  books  are  purchased ;  their 
journals  are  read  with  aridity ;  their  courses  of  lectures 
in  followed  by  the  adults.    They  are  gone  after  to  the 
very  beaches  of  their  classes;  and  the  rising  generation 
it  handed  over  to  them  to  be  instructed.      If  the  French 
RTointionary  writers  wiahed  that  the  public  should  be- 
come Eclectic  or  Doctrinaire,  it  VFonld  be  impossible  to 
act  more  in  accordance  with  that  wish  than  they  do  at 
pnsenL    It  would  seem,  from  the  absnrd  praises  heaped 
upon  these  men  in  France^  by  those  who,  as  public 
teachen,  ought  to  have  known  better,  that  this  sect  pro- 
faaed  a  philoeophy  which  had  not  any  connexion  with 
it!  political  theories ;  whereas  their  philoeophy  has  been 
aiT^inged  and  constructed  to  suit  their  system  of  social 
and  political  goyernment      There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
theory  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  practice ;  and. 
wben,  therefore,  the  Liberal  portion  of  the  public  press  in 
France  exhorts  its  readers  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  these 
modem  Girondists,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  saying  to 
the  pablic,  «  Pray,  become  Eclectic  or  Doctrinaire.*' 
And  thus  it  is  that  this  sect  obtains  new  adepts ;  some- 
times through  the  indiscriminate  praises  lavished  on  a 
few  of  their  pages  of  history ;  sometimes  by  the  absurd 
adoption  by  the  Liberal  party  of  their  philoeophy,  or  some 
of  their  treatises  on  political  economy ;   and  not  un- 
freqaently  by  the  falling  of  the  Liberal  party  into  the 
nets  or  traps  set  for  them  by  men  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  promise  place  and  preftrment  to  all  those  who  will 
enlist  in  their  ranks,  and  fight  under  their  banners. 
Thus^  this  sect  disposes  of  all  posts  in  the  public  schools 
or  colleges  in  Prance ;  and  thus  it  is  sovereign  in  the 
mondl  of  the  university ;  or,  rather,  it  forms  all  the 
cooaciL    A  young  man,  who  is  influenced  less  by  his 
oonadence  than  by  a  desire  to  assure  to  himself  personal 
advancement,  from  interest  then    declaree  himself  an 
ISdectic;    When  this  first  step  has  been  taken,  his  next 
ii  to  write  and  to  publish.     He  does  so.     His  works  are 
praiied  even  by  thoee  who  profess  to  combat  them.     So 
the  literature  of  the  day  is  encumbered  with  work  after 
^nvrk,  incessantly  repeating  the  same  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  public,  till  at  length  that  public  becomes  so  habituated 
to  the  monotony  of  Doctrinairism,  that  it  will  listen  to 
ao  other  accents.     Nay,  more  than  this.     Even  the  jour- 
nals of  the  popular  party  in  France  admit  the  produc- 
tions of  these  men  into  their  columns— as  the  journals 
of  the  people  in  England  praise  the  Whips  ;  and  in  what 
we  call  the  <'  FeulSkUmi^*  or  our  daily  French  papers — 
ajr,  and  in  our  revolutionary  papers,  too— these  Doc- 
trinaires have  been  allowed  to  write ;  and  have,  through 
thcM  writings,  acquired  places  of  professors  at  the  Normal 
School  1 1    Even  the  Catholic  writers  of  the  day  stupidly 
aniit  these  Eclectics— forgetting  that  they  are  eminently 
opposed  to  them  on  all  religious  opinions,  and  only  re- 
Bicmlming  that  their  sympathies  are  counter-revolu- 
tionary.   Because  they  hate  in  common  the  people  and 
their  interests,  they  mntually  sacrifice  their  religious 
opinions  and  systems;   and  the  legitimists  themselves 
ci7i  *'  Fiveni  Us  Doctrinaires  /**  not  in  consequence  of 
their  being  Protestants,  but  because  they  are,  like  them- 
Mlves,  anti-national  and  anti-French. 

The  French  public  cannot  understand  this  mixture  of 
nunities,  hatreds,  and  eulogies,  addressed  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  same  advexaaries.  Such  contradictions 
eonvioce  no  one ;  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  very 
often  this  same  public  believes  that  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  Doctrinaires  are  involuntary  homages  rendered  to 
truth  and  merit;  and  that  the  hostility  which  would 
icem  to  exist,  can  only  be  attributed  to  oflbnded  vanity  or 
to  mortified  prid^ 

Eclecticism^  or  Doctrinairism,  is  a  philosophy  marveU 
loQsly  suited  to  profit  from  sucii  circunutances,  and  mar- 
?ello«sl^  adapted  to  create  those  circumstances  when  they 


do  not  exist,  and  to  aid  them  when  they  do.  Eclecticism 
ie  selection— -scraping  up  together — choosing  a  little  of 
this,  and  a  little  of  that ;  and,  veiily,  the  Doctrinaires 
choose,  amass,  collect  together,  perfectly  well  for  their 
interest,  and  to  their  advantage.  It  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  united  together  to  say — <<  Let  us  insist,  in  the 
presence  of  France,  that  we  are  the  only  capable  men ; 
that  we  alone  are  instructed— «at7an«,  philosophers, 
inventors.  And,  to  assist  us  in  this  object,  let  us  agree, 
that,  when  we  perceive  in  France  a  new  idea  which  does 
not  appear  to  us  wholly  without  a  chance  of  success,  that 
we  immediately  lay  hold  of  it,  dress  it  up,  and  make  it 
to  appear  our  own.  Let  ns  agree,  that,  if  we  cannot  get 
possession  of  it  ourselves,  we  shall  stifle  it,  by  declaring 
that  it  is  old ;  that  is  to  say,  of  foreign  invention— Scotch, 
German,  Italian,  &c ;  and,  as  it  may  so  happen  that 
this  may  be  impossible,  let  us  decide  that  we  will,  at 
least,  tell  the  same  story,  stick  to  the  same  declaration, 
and  swear  to  the  last  to  the  same  statement^' 

If  the  Doctrinaires  or  Eclectics  have  not  actually 
aigned  such  a  pact,  at  least  they  have  followed  this 
tactic ;  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  their  efibrts 
up  to  this  time,  is  not  very  likely  to  make  them  dis- 
posed to  abandon  it;  for,  whenever  the  Doctrinaires 
alarm  the  public  by  exdaiming— <<  Oh  I  this  is  Scotch  /** 
or,  <<  Oh  !  this  is  German^  ItsUian  /'*  4fe.,  the  liberal 
press,  instead  of  examining,  first,  the  truth,  and,  second, 
the  merit  of  auch  an  otjection,  and  instead  of  attri- 
buting it,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  a  miserable  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  felt  by  these  Eclectics,  exclaims— *<  Oh  I 
what  a  noble  spirit  of  investigation  !"  and  even  praises 
the  Doctrinaires  for  the  paUia  they  take  to  instruct 
France!  ! 

The  secret  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  conduct  of  the 
Doctrinaires  is  easy  to  understand,  if  the  first  principles 
of  this  sect  be  examined,  and  if  the  moral  e  Acts  of  those 
principles  be  investigated.  It  will  then  be  understood 
how  they  can  '<  coneeitfn<totii(y**  rob  from  all  Without 
scruple,  and  without  even  fi*eling  forced  to  cite  the  works 
from  which  they  borrow;  for,  according  to  them,  tho 
choice  made  by  any  one  of  another  man*s  labour,  of 
another  man's  talent,  constitutes  a  right  of  property  aa 
legitimate  as  that  of  the  original  inventor;  and  so  he 
who  accepts  the  diaooveries  of  another  merits  as  much  as 
he  who  finds  out  the  original  secret.  The  moment  there 
is  any  mooefMnt,  they  resist.  The  reason  is  obviour . 
They  are  always  afraid  of  their  own  interests.  It  ia 
then  necessary,  in  order  to  know,  attack,  and  expoee 
this  Eclectic  doctrine^  to  examine  it  with  reference  to 
its  practical  bearing.  One  may  argue  for  a  century 
against  them;  one  may  attack  them  one  by  one  in  each 
of  their  principles;  one  may  convict  them  of  error, 
of  ignorance,  of  vanity,  or  of  falsehood  on  all  points ; 
and  even  vanquish  them  in  the  opinions  and  befoie 
the  eyes  of  philosophers ; — ^but  the  pubHc  will  still  not 
understand  the  conflict ;  and  these  political,  moral, 
and  philosophical  charlatans  will  still  hold  high  their 
heads,  still  preserve  the  appearance  of  victory,  md  still 
insolently  ask— <*  Are  we  not  the  only  philoaophers, 
moralist^  politicians,  and  statesmen  suited  to  France, 
and  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ?*'  I  shall, 
then,  answer  the  question  of  *^  What  is  a  Doctrinaire  ?** 
by  placing  the  question  on  a  footing  which  every  one 
will  understand : — ^viz.,  by  examining  these  men  by  the 
MORAL  criterion  of  their  system,  and  shewing  to  what  it 
necessarily — infallibly  conducts.  The  examination,  if 
not  pleasing,  will,. I  hopO)  be  profitable.  In  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  the  Guizots  and  the  DuchatslSf  the  Royer 
CoUards  and  the  Cousins^  the  De  BrogUes  and  the  Per' 
silsf  are  all  known  by  name ;  and  by  name  they  are 
called  Doctrinaires,  It  is  known  that  they  are  anti- 
national  and  anti-French;  It  is  known  that  they  got 
hold  of  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  at  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  strangled  it  at  iu  birth ;  it  is 
known  that  they  profosa  a  vast  esteem  for  the  British 
Constitution  of  1688,  and  a  vast  love  fisr  Sir  Aobert 
Peel  and  Lord  Grey.  All  this  is  known ;  bui^  if  most 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  pronoonOe  the  word 
<<  Doetrinairey**  were  aske^  tffAy  they  dialiked  them,  and 
irbat  are  their  principles,  they  would  be  obliged  tviay.^ 
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«« I  do  not  MkA  tiMe»  DoQtor  FdW- 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell : 

But  this  I  know,  and  know  ftul  wdl, 

1  do  not  like  theob  Oootor  FtU." 
Boty  as  whatever  if  intereetUiff  to  Fraaoe  it  Impartaat 
to  BnglaatU-ai  the  ttiflmf  of  liberty  on  one  aide  of  the 
Channel,  matt  haye  a  had  eflect  on  the  other  9  and  ae  a 
great  oonteet  ie  goinf  on  between  tiie  DootHnakru^  with 
their  eyetem  of  reeietanoe,  and  the  united  Oppoeitlon, 
with  it!  ayitem  of  moTement— it  ia  not  enough  tor  70a 
to  know  that  Doctrinairee  are  anti-nationiU,  without 
knowing  why*    I  lemember,  indeed,  a  witty  offieer  of 
Napoleon,  who  once  eaid  to  mew-««/«  fCmm$  pat  Im 
Bomrbmu  /**-^<<Aad  why  do  you  not  love  the  Bonrbone?'' 
I  inqnired--not  fraai  eorpriae,  hot  from  eorioeity  to  hear 
hie  reply.~<<  PABCsauK  j§  n^mm^  pas  let  BmrboiUt** 
waa  hie  anewer.    « Well,  but,"  I  eaid,  <«  it  ie  no  reaaoo 
to  tell  me  you  do  not  like  the  Bourboni,  bbcauu  yon 
do  not  like  the  Boufbone»    What  reaeon  ia  there,  or 
what  ia  your  leaeon  that  yon  do  not  Uke  them  ?*'«^The 
witty  officer  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied 
^^Do3fwlik6maekerel9'*'^^Ym,  I  do.*><^'<Botl  was 
jesterday,"  he  rgoined,  « in  eompany  with  a  lady  who 
aaid,  *  I  do  not  like  wMcktreV      I  asked  her  why.    I 
pointed  oat  to  her  the  absurdity  of  not  liking  mackerel* 
I  told  her  how  mnch  /  liked  tbenu^ow  delicate  was 
their  flesh-4Myw  white  the  aoA  io»—how  delieionswhen 
po^ed  <  a  la  maUr$  d'Ao/ef  *— «id  how  good  they  were 
pickled,  and  dried,  and  stewed,  and  baked ;  and,  in  ftct, 
that,  even  with  Fennel  sance,  as  the  BngUsh  disfigure 
them)  stUl  they  were  good.  But  the  lady,  after  hearing  me 
all  through,  esdaimed—^  Sh,  bitn,  monaieur  ;  me^fv  iMt 
«»fa,  je  n'aime  pas  lee  fno^uerMtur  /*   I  thought  the  lady 
obstinate ;  but  I  said  to  myself.  Why  should  hit  taste  he 
my  taete^  and  why  should  my  taste  he  Aere  $  iSHhe  likes  the 
Bourlnmt9  and  does  noi  Uke  tHochergi  g   I  Uke  aiadbire/ 
but  I  do  no(  Uke  the  Boutbofu  l^-mjutf  neither  the  eldeet 
branch,  nor  the  youngest  branch  {  neither  the  eon  of 
JEgoHUf  nor  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  T*     It  was 
useless  to  press  him  ftarther.    Ho  would  give  no  other 
answer  than  thia^  (not  because  he  oould  not,  but  beoauae  he 
would  not  t) — *^Je  n'oiaie  jmw  Im  Hsifrdoiie— PAROSaUK 
je  n*aime  jpat  In  Bmarbmai  /'*    Howeretv  ae  hia  wit 
was  better  than  his  legk,  it  will  not  do  to  imitate  him ; 
but  it  will  henoeforth  he  desirable^  that,  where  the  quea> 
tion  is  asked,  «« W^AT  la  a   Doctumaisb  ?**    at 
least  the  youths  in  Sootland  should  be  able  to  give  to 
theouelyee  and  otharp  sOBse  aoeonnt  of  their  system.   And 
now  let  us  get  from  gay  to  giUTS^  and  from  Urely  to 
something  very  severe^ 

The  MiigoHcM,  or  Doefrlnairet,  define  phlloiophy  <<  7*Ae 
hwwMffe  o/m§f§9^  and  qf  flii|f  teloliofu  ceifA  olAm."  I 
will  not  occupy  your  time  with  proving  that  this  is  a 
bad  definition,  which  gives  no  idea  of  that  which  ou|^t 
to  be  understood,  and  of  that  which  is  understood  by  the 
acienco  of  wisdom.  But  I  wiU  shew  you  that  this  deu 
'  finition  explains  aMet  parlectly  what  the  DoeMmairm 
understand  by  wlfllun. 

According  to  AT*  Cousiup  who  is  the  Ibunder,  gnnd 
profeeaoTy  and  h^  doctor  of  the  Nermal  Sekaoly  the 
<<  MM**  or  <<  my§afp*  is  the  first  word  to  he  thought  of, 
the  first  to  be  reUed  on.  It  is  fhnn  the  eoneideration  of 
the  «  mai'*  Hi  itsovlatlons  with  the  ^  not  myaelf,'*  that 
the  school  which  rreoogniese  him  ae  aaaster,  deduces  aU 
the  parte  of  ite  philoeophy,  ite  psychology,  ita  logic ;  and 
which  voplacee  lOl  by  ite  ontology  and  its  moraU^  It  is 
from  this  that  ft  deduces  what  it  calls  « la  ModkU^ 
or  the  Idea  of  tha  government  of  Ood.  I  wiU  shew  you, 
in  a  few  word%  bow  the  ^  Me"  or  «<  Myse//,"  the  ^'aMT 
•of  the  DoctrinallreB,  engendera  all  theee  thinga— and  we 
may  then  be  ahlato  Judge  what  ia  the  worth  of  thie  •<  atoT 
in  morale* 

The  << aM*'  of  ^e  Doctrinairee.  aa  an  immaterial  be- 
ing, or  the  soul  asii^f  by  itself  Independent  of  material 
aubetaaoee,  te.-*may  1m  active,  or  d  firiori-^or  passive^  or 
iLpaHerioru  t^WHl,refieetiiOii,fta,  they  call >beiiAI«f^ 
or  tha  manner  pif  being  aetivei  and  they  caU  oofMdMes^ 
the  manner  of  being  pusive^-ettch  a%  far  eKampl\  sensi- 
biUty.  AU  thaifb  words,  without  doubt,  in  the  first  ln« 
Btanoe)  even  in  «he  eyes  of  the  Doctrinairee  themaelvcB, 
do  not  espreas  what  we  in  vulgar  language  caU  Miig; 


but  when  they  oMka  use  of  them,  they  eppcsr  te  foi|it 
what  signification  tliey  gave  to  them  in  th^  oiigui,  ud 
to  make  use  of  them  as  enl«lw«,  having  a  proper  uA  to- 
dependent  existence  of  th^  own.  Henos  arises  a  ee^ 
foaion  of  woida,  in  which  he  who  even  meet  deiirci  to 
learn  eomething  ia  irrecoverably  loot,  and  en  olnciiriiy 
which  rendera  the  theory  aotuaUy  uninteUigiUs,  aadcr 
the  pretext  of  being  asoet  profound.  Thus  mush  for  the 
psydiology  of  this  system.  Now,  lei  as  look  at  in 
logi& 

M.  Cousin  tells  us,  that  the  <<  me,"  or  «  myself,"  or 
«  aiot,'*  do«e  not  first  awake  iteelf  in  the  miad  ef  bsd. 
This  first  awaking  (the  author  forgets  to  my  wbm  it  iint 
takee  place^  only  so  takes  place  under  the  inilaeeffe  of 
exterior  olgeots.    I  cannot  refkain,  at  tlie  risk  of  epeil* 
ing  the  original,  flmn  translating  a  apeciaeca  of  the 
l<»gie  of  M.  Cousin,  the  high-prieet  of  the  yeonf  Dec 
trinairee  i-^'<  When  the  ta^,  or  mytelft  or  peveeaal  oos- 
eciousneee,  awakens^  or  is  first  felt,  it  manifests  eiouiU 
taneoosly  all  ita  fiieulties,  and  it  feels,  at  the  same  tine, 
aU  the  impressions  made  on  it  by  extekw  otgect^  or  by 
ita  aensss.    It  ia  an  obacure,  conluaed,  imiaeaef  f  crap- 
tion.    It  ie  a  eynthetic  aenaatlon.    JSul  soaa  asin  rt" 
Jletit  en  himMeV<^ht  obeervee— be  analyees  and  ttane* 
Ibrma  auoeeeaively  in  hie  coneaience,  that  which  wu 
eoeiftiaed,  into  clear  pereeptiona.     In   one  word,  be 
makee  a  ecience  out  of  thia  vague  totaUty  ia  which  he 
wee  at  first  clothed.    After  this  operation  he  bas  aothiai 
to  do,  but  to  eelablish  the  relatioaa  between  hia  erigiaei 
eeneation,  and  the  acquiaiUone  made  by  hia  aaaljeii; 
and,  if  he  acoompUah  thia,  hia  atate  ia  oomplelai   la  the 
>6rel  asomant  ha  had  the  peroeption  of  iiijfm^ri  iatk 
second  he  attained  thatof>(n<^;  and,  in  thelM>be 
eeiaee  the  harmony  or  the  connexion  which  ensls  be- 
tween Che  one  and  the  otiien** 

Now,  thie  expoeition  of  the  pretended  first  operatioBi 
of  the  human  mind,  suppUee  us  with  tha  esccet  ef  the 
Ayio  of  the  Edecties  or  DootrinalrssL 

If  any  of  your  readers,  my  dear  Tait,  have  ever  pcr- 
uaed  the  Cours  d'Etadn  oi  CondiUaoi  and  have  se  |Mf* 
used  them  with  attention,  they  cannot  have  fbrgoMm  the 
story  told  by  the  talented  abb^  in  order  to  aaaka  iteadei- 
stood  how  tha  mind  passes  ftom  the  aifnihuUy  er  the  set 
of  jofaiing,  to  the  oaa^sie^  or  the  act  of  coneidering  say- 
thing  in  parts,  by  which  it  is,  in  tha  and,  rrduosd  to  iu 
first  alemente.  He  aoppoees  that  a  aean  ia  shut  up  ia  e 
dark  chamber;  and  then  that  ha  canaas  to  be  opeeed 
suddenly  before  liim  a  window,  which  looks  ever  a  veet 
proepeet }  at  first  the  obeerver  Is  daasled  by  the  feoenl 
blaae  and  view ;  then  he  regards  with  attentioB,  end 
looke  at  diflbrent  parte  of  the  prospect;  and,  fiaaU7,he 
analyaea  the  whole.  M.  Conaln*e  eufumentatioa  is  etsii- 
lar  to  this ;  but  with  thia  exe^Uon,  that,  whilst  the  ahh^ 
makee  the  field  of  obeervation  independent  of  the  sees, 
>  the  director  of  the  Normal  School  makes  man  biiBedf 
thia  proepeet,  or  field  of  obeervation.  To  me^  thsa,  it  ii 
dear,  not  oeily  that  M.  Coushi  has  copied  the  masieref 
the  materialiete  of  the  IBth  century,  but  alao  that,  ia  his 
eya%  the  analyala  and  ita  ooroliarie%  obeervatiso  sad 
expoienoe,  are  the  starting  points  frca  wliick  aU  ecimcB 
begins*  Nor  b  this  an  unkind  or  uncbaritabls  am- 
dusion ;  for  M.  CousUi  himself  saya^ « that  the  edsptifr 
Bsathod  oonalsts  in  searching  for  tha  ahsolnia  or  pssitiW) 
without  which  there  is  no  true  science  and  to  search 
for  it,  by  observation,  without  whidi  there  is  ae  reel 
sdencfr  Thus  tha  basla  of  aU  sciano%  fbr  the  Dedria- 
dres^  la  obeervat&on-»that  ie  to  say,  tha  study  ef  par- 
tlcnlar  cases ;  and,  after  that,  analogy,  Wh0|  tbea,a« 
be  aatonkhed  after  thie,  that  M.  Gulaot,  obaerriag  the 
particular  caee  of  the  French  Revolution,  estahiishse  as 
andogy  between  that  event  and  the  particdar  case  of 
the  Bngliah  Bevdutioni  and  dealrea,  in  conee^asaee^  te 
impeee  on  Franoe  the  Brltiah  aystam  of  the  axistaonfT 
of  noble  landed  propeietom  and  of  rich  moMbanCaF 
Let  ua  DOW  look  at  tha  <*  enfol^,*' or  the  met^ki^ 

of  the  Doctrindrea. 

<<  The  paychologicd  method,  or  the  obearvatloa  ef '  9f 
by  myad^  finda  in  the  odneelance,**  eaya  M.  CmD) 
*<  notiona  whidi  go,  in  their  f^gular  davdapem«t,  ht- 
yand  tha  linita  of  coaadanoe^  and  attaha  to  the  aak  «i 
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exiftnci^'*  Thmb^  umtdlmg  t«  M.  Comin,  ftfe  tha 
nQtiooi  of  €Mua&,  of  tiibttaiiee^  of  spact,  of  time,  «f  ui4t7i 
of  good,  and  of  beauty,  &c  ke.  The  kiiowlsdga  of  theie 
notiooi  coofltitntM  reaioD.  Thni  Uia  obaanration  of 
*(  myielf "  pate  me  in  poeiewion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
lam  whidi  goTern  beisgil  The  reader  will  at  once 
pcreeife  that  thia  aysten.  therefoTe,  pnrtendi  that  from 
thence  will  proceed  morally  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
himsdf.  Allow  me»  then,  my  dear  Tait,  to  place  before 
you  a  abort  ej^poaitioa  of  the  9oitgor%eg  of  reason,  anoh  a» 
M.  Couain  auppUee  na  with,  and  anch  as  an  taught  at  the 
Normal  SchooL 

Prom  the  aentiment  of  ^  myaelT*  or  ^  not  myaelf,** 
and  from  the  relation  of  '<  myaelf*  to  <«  not  myaelf/* 
they  form  the  jHrimitlTe  element.    From  thence  emanate 
the  ideaa  of  finite  and  infinite    of  one  and  of  many— -of 
being  and  of  appearing— of  aubetance  and  of  pheDomenon 
-«f  caoie  and  effect— of  abaolute  and  rel^tive-^f  neeea. 
lary  and  contingent— of  immenaity  and  space— of  eternity 
and  time.    If  to  thia  yon  add  the  notion  of  the  relation  of 
then  duaHHetf  oppoaed  aa  they  are  one  to  the  other,  aa 
*'  jnyielf "  and  «  not  myaelf,**  yon  know  the  ternary  aya. 
tern  of  the  categoriea  of  reason  propoaed  by  the  lUnatriona 
diaciple  of  M,  Royer  Collard !    Finally,  to  theae  abaolnte 
notlooi^  M.  Conain  adda  those  not  leaa  absolute^  of  good, 
l>eaaty,  truth,  juatioe ;  notiona  which  he  makea  to  spring 
from  the  conaideration  ^  da  VidU  tubttanoe,^*     Theae 
i»t  ideas  he  deaignates  aa  forming  the  baaia  of  morula. 
Bat  let  na  aee  what  he  tbinka  of  God.    The  Doctrinaires 
ayi  after  Flato^  and  really  without  at  all  diminiahiog 
the  energy  of  the  ezpreaaion  made  xm  of  by  this  philoso^ 
pber,  that  man  is  a  microooam,  or  a  little  world^-^-jo 
called  <<aa  being  imagined,  by  aome  fanciful  philoaophera, 
to  have  in  him  eomething  analogous  to  the  four  ele» 
me&to,**    They  declare  that  the  «  moi  *'  human  is  a  per- 
fect image  of  the  <<  moi*'  divine  ;  that  in  God  there  is 
nothing  more,  nothing  less ;  for,  according  to  them,  God 
is  subject  to  an  abeolute  law  of  oonceptiou  and  of  act»-«i 
to  the  law  of  categories  of  reason.    So  thai  mauy  by  ob- 
serring  himself  within*  not  only  suoeecds  in  ooaoeiTing 
what  God  is,  but  eyen  in  knowing  hinu   Thus,  according 
to  theae  Doctrinaires^  a  man  who  knows  himself  is  a  god 
on  the  earth,  who  owee  nothing  but  to  himself;  for  he 
has  in  himself,  and  sees  in  himself,  the  reason  of  all  being 
aad  of  all  thlngiu    This  is  not  an  uncharitable^  but  a 
logical  and  true  statement  of  the  ontolo^  of  the  Doo- 
trinairea. 

That  which  might  be  called  the  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Eclectics  ia  by  no  meana  of  a  nature  to  contradict  this 
dirimzingof  «  myself  **— this  deiftsation  of  the  individual 
nan*  Far  fimn  it;  the  moral  doctrine^  on  the  contrary^ 
coaiinBa  it.  I  oonfees,  then,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
apply  the  term  «  moral'*  to  this  collection  of  sophisms, 
or  rather  of  nonsense.  The  ^  eaieffme$  qf  r€a$on^*  would 
i^PPttr,  in  the  llist  inetance,  indeed,  to  be  of  no  import- 
ance, and  to  haTe  only  an  ontologieal  signification «  but 
^  is  not  the  case,  for  we  diecover  that,  according  to  the 
^doctrinaire  school,  the  considsration  of  the  substence  or 
heing  of  man,  is  the  eource  of  the  abeolute  ideas  of  what 
is  good,  beautiful,  true,  and  josl^p^he  knowledge  or  peiw 
eeption  of  which,  according  to  theao,  constitutes  all  morals. 
Vss,  ALL  I.— for  they  dcdare  that  religicn  was  not  neoes* 
ttry  to  morals^  and  that  religion  was  rather  the  conse- 
qnenee  of  morals  than  the  foundi^tion*  It  is  true  that 
M.  Cousin  affirma^  that  the  categoriea  of  reason  are  ab- 
lolntc^  unirersal,  fcc ;  but  another  man,  another  *<  moi** 
than  himself  may  feel  differently.  Aristotle  has  made 
hii  categories — Kant  and  others  have  arisen  with  their 
notiooa— and  none  of  them  have  ever  been  in  want  of 
aoditora  or  partiaana. 

But  what  is  the  «/nsb  the  pood;  the  /nftf,  the>cl^'*  of 
the  Eclectics  P  Whaterer  you  please— for  they  hare  given 
no  definition  I  They  took  good  care  not  to  do  that ;  for,  if 
they  had,  they  would  hare  opened  the  door  to  a  thousand 
diiaiSBiooa— to  a  thonsand  different  opinions ;  and  that 
absolute  universal  appearance  which  they  wiahed  to  at- 
tribute to  these  words  would  have  yanished  away.  It 
would  then  haye  been  seen,  that  what  is  iShs  qt  beaultful 
to  a  Doctrinain^  ia  that  which  pleastti  him— that  what  is 
tnt€,  is  that  which  suits  kim— that  what  is  good,  U  that 


I  which  accords  with  kis  interasts«^nd  that  irhat  is  jmi^ 
is  that  which  seryce  him.  h  would  then  haye  besn  per- 
ceived, that  these  words  are  only  the  signs  of  a  nomencla- 
ture or  clas8i6cation,  and  that  their  value  entirely  depends 
on  the  principle  inscribed  at  the  head  of  this  nomencla-. 
ture  or  of  this  classification ;  for  it  is  dear  that,  as 
according  to  these  Eclectics,  tha  "  me,"  or  **  myaelf,**  ia 
to  take  the  precedence  of  all,  it  ia  evident  that  these  aigua 
only  represent  that  which  is  agreeable  to  or  which  suits  • 
myself  I  and,  consequently,  that  the  morals  of  which  they 
are  the  basis,  must  be  a  morality  of  individual  conveniencai 
In  such  a  system  it  is  evident  that  morals  is  not  the  end, 
but  only  an  individual  affair,  and  that  man  owes  no 
account  of  his  morals  to  any  but  himself.  All  this  would 
have  been  moet  dear  and  unanswerable,  had  the  Doctrin- 
aires condescended  to  have  favoured  us  with  thdr  defini- 
tion of  «  6f ott,"  «  Wen,"  ♦*  vrai,''  and  «iM«(#**— but  they 
have,  very  prudenUy  for  themselves,  been  silent 

In  order  that  this  exposition  of  the  *^  gsneraUHeM**  of 
the  modem  Eclectic  doctrine  may  be  complete,  allow  m%  . 
my  dear  Tait,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  their  theory 
on  '^  Atf/oty.**  According  to  M.  Cousiut  human  sodetiea 
begin  hy  the  adoration  of  the  inJinUe,  or  by  theocracy  i 
then  they  pass  to  the  study  of  the  fifdUiOv  analysis;  and 
finally,  they  establish  the  relations  between  the  infinite 
and  the  finite— and  thus  they  become  '^  rs%toiis  and 
rich  I  r*  It  is  by  this  system  of  philosophy,  as  it  is 
called,  or  reasoning,  that  M.  Cousin  is,  at  one  and  tha 
same  time,  the  partisan  of  the  charter  of  1880,  and  of  a 
religion  of  the  state !  But  then  this  very  same  mode  of 
argumentation  may  lead  him  to  any  result  he  pleases ; 
for  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  saying,  that  we  are  at 
the  epoch  of  ano^tis,  and  not  at  that  of  synthesis  ?  This 
is  the  system  by  which  he  endeavours  to  arrange  well  hia 
own  affiiirs  with  the  government  </«yaolo,,  endeavouring, 
all  the  cime»  as  much  as  possible,  not  to  quarrel  wUh 
public  opinion.  He  can,  with  thia  system,  speak  of  tha 
doctrine  of.  perfectibility,  and  extol,  at  the  same  time. 
Herder,  Vico^  and  HegeL 

This  is  a  retumi  of  the  modem  Eclectic  or  Doctrinaire 
Philosophy  1  Whenatripped  of  all  the  diarlatanism  of 
language,  of  hard-eoundlng  words  and  pompous  phraseiii 
of  dtations  and  oemmentaries,  and  b^ft  of  all  tboso 
ornaments  with  which  rhetoric  can  adorn  it,  it  isb  after 
all,  a  vary  miserable  affair.  '^  The  reMumo^*  which  hM 
thus  been  made  of  the  <<  generaUHts^  oi  the  Edecticisnt 
of  1837»  will  enable  yon  to  understand  the  bad  cons^ 
quenees  of  this  doctrine  in  morals,  and  also  to  appredatg 
its  real  origin. 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  morality  of  Sdectieism  If 
*^ the sooergifftup  of  myself,**  or  of  manl  It  is  iodasd 
the  only  positive  and  nstt  affirmation  which  oan  kg 
gathered  fh>ra  all  the  reasonings  of  the  Doctrinairee.  I* 
fact,  all  their  philoeophlcal  hypotheses  are  deniable— 4haf 
are  mere  formolarlea,  which  carry  with  them  no  oonvio* 
tion,  and  they  may  be  easily  replaced  by  others,  without 
changing  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  this  segt» 
Sometimes  thdr  hypotheses  are  assertions  without  proof  | 
or  which  are  only  demonstrable  by  a  dngle  argumeni* 
But,  from  all  these  hypotheses,  and  from  all  thess  fonna 
of  shade,  one  thing  at  least  is  dear— that  the  doctrine  of 
«  mysd^**  ''me,**  'individualism,**  can,  according  to  thegs, 
suffice  for  all!  What  then  have  the  Eclecticsdonef  Whal 
problem  have  they  established  or  solved  in  philosophy  f 
They  have  done  nothing,  and  proclaimed  nothing,  voA 
taught  nothing,  but  the  Scievce  or  EOotismI  For 
what  in  fact  is  the  sentiment  of  an  egotist  but  that  by 
which  a  man  is  induced  to  proclaim  himsdf  sovereign  in 
every  sort  of  discusden  or  queetion,  and  to  think  alwayg 
of  himself  before  thinking  of  others  ?<— and  to  what  otheg 
result  can  Eclectidsm  conduot  its  disdples  than  that  of 
believing  in  the  tmth,  excdlence,  and  reality  of  tliig 
egotism?      .       . 

And  what  ate  the  psiWsafeoBoeplions  of«lksie  Sdec 
tics  ?  Why,  they  are  naturally  egotistioal«  ff4lpy  eaiinot 
be  otherwise.  The  condderation  of  *'  me,**.  '^  mf fo(^'* 
above  all  others^  can  only  be  represented  in  poUciCs  by. 
the  doctrine  of  imft'ol<ftia/  rigJU,  It  follows  that,  if  the 
*<  myselft"  ore  eqoal,  the  righU  of  each  will  be  so,  too ; 
I  but,  Jf  the  «  m^fs**  are  not  equal,  neither  will  be  their 
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rights  I  In  the  ftnt  eaie,  tten  nroald  deiceiid  to  the 
men  nmk  of  hetsts.  Their  anion  in  locietiet  would 
preient  nothing  better  than  &  tpecucle  of  the  contact  of 
animal  paisiona,  of  unions,  of  separationa,  of  hatrede,  of 
oomhata,  without  any  other  than  a  mere  preeent  object. 
Thii  ie  no  highly  coloured  picture.  The  aaeociation  of 
men  together,  aSl  equally  sorereign,  and  acknowledging 
no  exterior  law  to  which  they  owed  obedience,  would  be 
the  moat  deplorable  condition  in  which  snffering  humanity 
could  be  presented.  The  fact  is,  hotrerer,  that  an 
equality  between  the  <<  meV*  the  •*  myaelfs,*'  is  a  thing 
wholly  impossible.  The  equality  of  right  can  only  be 
conceiTed  in  the  light  of  a  common  duty.  It  is  by  the 
social  law  that  men  are  declared  and  made  brethren— i 
workmen  under  different  names  and  titles,  and  in  divers 
rankr,  but  all  engaged  in  a  common  object.  In  this 
light  alone  are  men  or  can  men  be  equaL  But  where 
men  are  considered  purely  as  animals,  or,  according  to 
the  Eclectic  doctrine,  as  <^  des  HberUs  tUaolues,*^  why,  it  is 
clear,  at  least  to  my  mind,  that  equality  is  wholly  Im- 
possible.  For  is  it  not  true  that  amongst  the  animals 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  strength,  in  the  energy  of 
their  appetites,  and  in  the  power  of  tbeir  mechanism  ? 
So  there  must  be  a  difference  between  the  "  moi**  of  the 
Doctrinaires — ^there  is  the  difference  of  instruction  and 
reflection,  which  establish  fundamental  and  positiye  in- 
equalities. So  the  high  priests  of  the  Doctrinaire  school 
proclaim,  that  power  over  men  should  be  exercised  only 
by  those  who  hare  a  superiority  of  instruction ;  and,  as  in 
society  in  Prance,  such  as  it  now  exists,  instruction  is  the 
possession  only  of  the  rich,  they,  the  Doctrinaires,  make 
it  out,  that  the  right  of  governing  should  belong  to  the 
rich ;  and,  as  in  society  riches  may  be  transmitted  by 
inheritance,  these  Eclectics  have  concluded  that  power, 
or  government  dso,  ought  to  be  hereditary. 

To  the  Doctrinaires,  the  word  ^^right^**  tm  droits  is 
unknown.  The  word  <<  duty*'  is  in  their  language  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  <<  right'*  in  ours ;  and,  according  to 
them,  a  <*  duty*'  has  only  a  relation  to  the  individual 
himself.  It  onanates  from  <*  myselP'-— ''  me**— and  re- 
turns to  "  me**— *(  myself.*'  In  their  political  system, 
then,  there  are  no  such  words  as  either  ■*  fighte  or  dutiee^* 
but  only/ac<t.  The/oe/  is  everything  with  them.  The 
fact  is  with  them  the  manifestation  by  which  the  ^  mciy^* 
the  me,  or  myself,  are  to  judge ;  and  this  word  '^/ocr*  Is 
with  them  almost  everything.  If  for  them,  the  fact 
ought  always  to  be  accepted— if  the  fact  with  them,  is 
always  solely  justified  because  it  is  a  fact— it  is  so  in 
their  eyes,  because  it  is  the  manirestation  of  some  *<fnoi,'* 
of  some  individual  mind  or  "  myself,'*  more  powerful 
than  the  rest — a  sort  of  revelation.  And  now  what  is 
the  maralUy  of  such  a  system  as  this  ?  Why,  when 
stripped  of  all  sophisms  and  inductions,  it  Is,  that  every 
aethn  U  jutHfled  by  Us  sueeees.  There  is  thus  no  infiim- 
una  paradox  which  does  not  fbrm  part  of  this  system. 

And  here  allow  me  to  give  you  an  example  of  this  S3rs- 
tem  of  political  Electicism  in  operation.  When  Charles 
X.  made  his  ordinances,  in  July  1830,  Guizot  and  his 
partisans  accepted  them  as  facts.  They  never  fought. 
They  hid  themselves.  When  the  people  triumphed,  and 
proclaimed  their  own  sovereignty,  Gui20t  and  his  friends 
came  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  said,  «  We  accept  the 
fact  of  the  revolatioa.*.Louis  Philippe  is  our  King.**  If 
Henry  V.  were  to  return  to-morrow,  and  to  establish 
himself,  or  be  re-established  by  others,  again  would  the 


Doctrinaires  accept  th«  fiict.  The  only  conation  with 
them,  is  this,  that  the  *^moV*  shall  prevail,  and  that  they 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  in  power. 

Besides  this,  Doctrinairitm  authorises  aristocratic  icn- 
timents  by  another  sort  of  affirmation,  not  less  genenl, 
not  less  large,  than  that  of  which  I  have  just  spokta. 
I  have  just  now  shewn  the  individual  influence  of  thti 
system.     Let  us  now  look  at  it  in  its  more  general  char- 
acter, confirming^  as  it  does,  the  pretensions  of  race  and 
of  locality,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization — the  basis  of  the  feudal  system  !    Their  idea 
of  man  and  of  God,  and  of  the  '*  mtn**  of  man,  as  repre- 
senting the  ^'fnoT'  of  God,  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  a 
substance  gifted  with  faculties  and  capacities,  limited  in 
their  number,  in  their  relations,  in  their  harmony ;  sad 
they  really  establish  the  notion,  all  things  are  in  a  fatal 
state  of  order  which  nothing  can  change.    Thence  ther 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  necessary  relation  between  the 
soil  and  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  there  are  races  at  there 
are  climates !     The  developement  of  this  thesis  will  be 
found  in  the   **  Cours  d*hi9to9re  de  la  phiiofopkie  de  M. 
Coutinf**  and  in  the  **  Lemons  de  M,  Guizot  sur  V  Uslmt 
de  France*^*    Thus  all  the  historians  who  have  been 
brought  up  at,  or  belonged  to  the  Normal  School^  and 
particularly  M.  Miehelet,  have  carried  out,  to  thegreatfst 
absurdity,  the  doctrine  of  <<  raees  and  r/  cilmatet^^  as 
the  means  of  explaining  and  of  justifying  facts. 

And  pray,  let  me  ask,  on  what  other  basis  have  all  the 
aristocratic  pretensions  and  all  the  doctrines  of  the  ri|rht 
of  one  set  of  men  to  govern  all  the  rest  of  the  spedei,  been 
founded,  fh>m  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present 
moment^,  than  this-^he  superiority  of  the  race,  or  here- 
ditary right — or  of  climate,  or  the  right  attached  to  the 
ioiUlor  the  origin  of  the  claimanta  ?  That  such  opinions 
should  be  profeued  by  materialists,  or  pantheists,  it  would 
be  easy  to  understand ;  but  that  men  who  call  themselres 
Chrietittnt  should  profess  such  doctrines^  is  a  monstru- 
osity !  Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  the  soul,  if  the 
flesh  be  sovereign  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  system  which  is  tanght  to  French  yonthi 
—to  the  future  legislators  of  public  education !  This  U 
what  is  professed  at  the  Normal  School  of  France,  aiid 
imposed,  as  true,  on  this  country  of  equality !  This  is 
the  philosophy  which  preaents  itself  as  tht /inale  of  a  rr- 
volution  which,  from  the  first  day  of  ita  breaking  out, 
inscribed,  at  the  head  of  all  its  documents  and  acts,  the 
words,  ^*  Liberty f  equalityt  universal  fraiernify  !*^  Yes! 
these  are  the  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  and 
Doctrinaires. 

Against  this  system  we  labour — against  this  philosopher 
we  strive.  And  are  we  not  right  in  doing  so  ?  It  it  the 
very  essence  of  egoHsm.  It  is  the  incarnation  of  selfish- 
ness, pride,  tyranny,  and  falsehood.  Morally,  ic  is  mon- 
strous ;  politically,  it  is  deplorable. 

I  have  prepared  this  examination  of  its  moral  and 
philosophical  character  and  consequences,  because,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  these  questions  are  well  undentood; 
and  because  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  felt  by 
the  rising  generation  in  Great  Britain,  by  whom  yoor 
Magaaine  is  so  extensively  read,  that  Edecticism  in 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics,  is  essentially  selfish, 
tyrannical,  and  opposed  to  the  progress  of  libeiiy  and 
civilization.  Then,  •*  Doten  with  the  Doctrinaires  T— 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

O.P.Q. 
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The  Substance  of  Five  Lectures  on  Insanity  and 
Lunatic  Aeylume.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
Sturgeon — Superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Lu- 
natic Aeylum. 

The  main  value  of  this  volume,  and  it  Is  great,  con- 
sists in  the  mass  of  facts  collected  by  the^  author;  and 
also  in  many  excellent  hints  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  asylums,  and  towards  the  treatment  of  the 
Ufanei     These  are^  indeed,  derived  from  the  body  of 


facts  which  have  passed  under  the  author's  observation, 
or  have  been  acquired  by  his  reading.  One  chapter  w* 
should  not  regret  to  see  shortened.  «  What  atylumsteerSt'* 
might  create  a  great  sensation  among  an  audience;  but 
is  scarcely  required,  to  so  painful  and  minute  an  eztcnt^ 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  these  times.  We  make  one 
exception.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  ftdlitics  zfkrird 
by  the  old  system  for  kidnapping  sane  persons  for  selfish 
and  sinister  purposes,  as  this  is  an  abuse  which  is  ftiti 
^uite  pmcttcable;   and  one  which,   according  to  M* 
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BroimeV  twiief,  itUl  occasionally  ocean.  The  haity  offi- 
dil  inspectioQ  by  magistrmtai  he  considers  no  sufficient 
aafognard  against  it.  He  looks  to  the  constant  watch- 
fulnM  ot  bomane  and  trustworthy  persons,  competent, 
\j  edncstjon  and  character,  for  the  duty.  We  would  not, 
bovcTcr,  limit  this  competency  to  medical  men.  There 
ttemi  no  good  reason  why  asylums  should  not  be  aa  open 
to  general  inspection  aa  jails  and  bridewelliy  or  as  asy- 
lomi  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  as  infant  and 
other  lehools.  The  reception  of  Tisiters  might  form  a 
uiefiil  pan  of  the  remedial  treatment  or  moral  discipline. 
Certainly  some  adequate  correction  of  all  poasible  abuses 
ihonld  be  piorided,  and  the  situation  of  a  sane  individual, 
Kcreted  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  the  most  pitiable  within 
tbe  range  of  human  misery.  In  adverting  to  the  Umito 
within  which  the  power  of  Tisiting  can  be  used  with 
adrantage  to  the  patient,  Mr  Browne  makes  the  follow- 
iag  excellent  remarks  :-^ 

There  exists  a  elan  of  injuries  connected  with  that  dis- 
eossed  above,  which  are  as  cruel  and  destructive  of  peace 
IS  the  laceration  of  the  kiah,  or  the  deep  degrading  ulcer 
excavated  by  the  fetter,  but  which  no  medical  or  other 
comminion,  however  probing  and  penetrating  its  in- 
quiries, could  reach.  The  inquisitors  might  bo  actuated 
hj  the  best  motives  and  by  the  clearest  views  of  the  great 
doty  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  their  visits  might 
bare  been  often  repeated,  unannounced,  and  inopportune, 
and  yet  nothing  but  the  most  glaring  errors  and  inconsia- 
tendee  of  the  system  which  they  desired  to  investigate 
could  be  detected.  They  could  see  the  physical  miseir 
which  it  inflicted,  the  disease  and  death  which  ensued, 
aad  they  might  believe  that  the  sum  of  ita  iniquities  were 
numbered.  But  they  could  not  see  the  thousand  moral 
impressions  of  pain,  and  anxiety,  and  offended  delicacy 
which  daily  and  hourly  embitter^  the  existence  of  the 
hoatic.  They  could  not  separate  the  suffering  which  was 
the  result  of  insanity,  bom  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  lunatic  was  placed,  or  from  the 
varioQg  sources  of  annoyance  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
The  interested  and  offending  party  would  be  the  last  to 
rereal  the  insults,  the  ridicule,  the  disgusting  expressions, 
or,  where  no  intentional  culpability  could  be  charged,  the 
offensive  or  irritating  conversation  with  which  he  assailed 
hit  victim :  and,  unfortunately,  the  testimony  of  that  vic- 
tim is  not  recojpoised  as  admissible.  I  hold  this  disqiia- 
iiiieation  to  be  not  merely  unfortunate  but  unjust.  A  wide 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  evidence  of  an 
iottne  nerson  aa  to  what  he  believes  and  as  to  what  he 
fecU.  Hig  opinions  may  bo  delusions,  his  feelings  cannot. 
Under  a  system,  the  grand  principle  of  which  was  fear,  he 
might,  if  unconscientious  and  desirous  to  deceive,  complain 
of  greater  injuries  than  what  he  actuaUy  received ;  but 
itill  there  would  exist  ground  for  his  appeal.  Under  a 
roJe  of  love,  there  is  nothiiw  real  or  imaginary  of  which  to 
compUm.  F^m  this  distmotion  never  having  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  firom  constantly  ngecting  every  statement 
made  by  a  lunatic  as  unwcnrthy  of  credit,  the  information 
00  this  part  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  defective.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  ascertained,  and  enough  even  now  rc- 
uiains  of  that  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  msane  patients, 
that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature,  although  not 
of  the  extent  of  the  moral  torture  to  which  they  were 
o^^ccflisrily  subjected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  callous 
indifference  proceeded,  and  is  still  manifested,  in  many 
t^Ases  at  least,  from  the  preposterous  assumption  that 
lunatics  had  no  feelings,  that  they  did  not  feel  as  other 

men. I&epera,  the  tormentors  alluded  to, 

lardy  attempt  to  soothe  or  persuade :  in  addressing  then: 
diarges  they  employ  at  best  heartless  or  harsh  terms,  and 
often  oatlis  and  blasphemies,  upon  the  principle  of  terri- 
fying into  obedience.  I  do  not  doubt  the  success  of  Biich 
an  expedient.  But,  if  it  bo  recollected  what  effect  such 
exprtitRions  will  produce  on  a  well-constituted  mind: 
npoD  the  timid  or  the  virtuous :  if  it  be  recollected  that, 
in  the  irritable  and  the  passionate,  they  will  excite  pro- 
pensities corresponding  to  those  ttom  which  they  emanate, 
it  may  be  imagined,  tliat  they  fall  with  tenfold  force  upon 
nunds  impaired  and  enervated  by  disease,  labouring  under 
the  monomania  of  fear,  viciously  disposed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furiously  mad :  upon  all ,  in  fact,  and  thero  are  ninety 
neh  in  every  hundred,  retaining  a  sufficient  degree  of  intef- 
ligepee  to  n^erstand  the  import,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of 
welmg  to  be  disturbed  and  disgusted  by  the  ribaldry  and 
cmel^  of  what  Is  addressed  to  them.  The  mind,  in  manj 
eases  of  mania,  in  pUce  of  becoming  obtund  or  deadened, 
it  endowed  wHb  an  muiatnnd  sensitWenew,  with  an  acnte- 


nessof  perception,-upon  wliich  tho  insults  and  insinuations 
of  the  rude  or  the  indelicate,  or  the  positively  cruel,  must 
act  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  produce  pain  upon  the 
same  principle,  that  harsh  sounds  and  brigtit  light  grate 
upon  the  eye  and  ear  when  excited  by  fever.   .... 

Pinol  acknowledges,  that,  in  his  own  experience,  lunar 
tics,  who  were  pericctly  composed,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  silly  raillery  and 
rude  brutality  of  their  attendants,  relapsed  into  the  oppo- 
site condition  of  violent  agitation  and  fury.  Tuke  gives 
an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

This  is  no  place  for  extracts ;  but  we  cannot  wholly 
forbear,  since  even  the  improved  system  of  treatment  con- 
tinues so  lamentably  defective. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  amount  of  misery 
tho  human  heart  con  bear :  there  is  equally  a  difficulty  in 
determining  the  amount  it  will  inflict.  The  following 
description,  however,  which  is  quoted  verbatim,  lest  a 
particle  of  the  effect  should  be  diminished  or  increased 
by  a  change  of  expression,  approaches  as  nearly  to  tho 
climax  of  human  suffering  and  human  ferocity  as  can  be 
imagined : — ^  Another  case  which  I  laid  before  the  gover- 
nors, was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr  .  Ho  was  a  clergy* 
man  reduced  to  indigence,  I  believe,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
his  mental  complaint. .  Ho  had  at  times,  and  for  consider- 
able periods,  intervals  of  reason.  In  these  intervals,  when 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  understanding  everything  that 
was  saia  or  done  to  him,  repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  he  was  exposed  to  personal  indignity ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  inhumanly  kicked  down  stairs  by  tho 
keepers,  and  told,  in  the  presrnce  of  his  wife,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  no  better  than  a  dog.  His  person  swarmed 
with  vermin;  and,  to  complete  this  poor  man's  misery, 
the  keepers  insulted  his  wife  with  indecent  ribaldry,  in 
order  to  deter  her  from  visiting  him  in  his  unfortunate 
situation.  He  had  a  gold  watch  which  was  lost  there,  and 
which  his  wife  could  never  recover.**  This  description 
belongs  to  the  past ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  futures  of 
which  it  is  comiiosed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  per- 
sonal violence,  might  be  used  to  characterise  the  evils  of 
the  system  still  prevailing.  Within  a  very  short  period, 
an  instance  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  of  a 
superintendent  refiising  to  sit  down  at  table  with  a  lady, 
one  of  his  own  patients,  and  a  person  of  good  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  manners,  because,  and  the  reason  was  used  in 
her  presence,  she  was  a  "  mad  creature."  Surely  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  that  to  men  so  ignorant  and  brutal, 
should  be  committed  the  care  of  the  '^  mind  diseased." 

Mr  Browne  has  his  own  theories  of  insanity ;  but  he 
does  not  obtrude  them  unnecessarily ;  and  those  who  can- 
not coincide  in  his  phrenological  opinions,  may  still  safely 
approve  his  practical  views — ^they  are  humane  and  con- 
siderate ;  and,  in  practice,  no  more  phrenological  than 
those  of  our  ablest  physicians. 

Dr  Lardner  on  Steam  Communication  with  India, 
In  a  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

Dr  Lardner  has  placed  this  most  desirable  improve- 
ment on  a  feasible  footing.  He  has  met  all  the  cun-ent 
objections,  obviated  difficulties,  and  removed  the  lions 
out  of  the  way.  Kven  if  this  improved  mode  of  commu- 
nication presented  greater  difficulties  at  the  outset,  it 
ought  to  be  attempted.  No  money  can  be  better  spent 
by  a  nation,  than  in  making  such  experiments.  Dr 
Lardner's  plan  differs,  in  many  essential  particulars,  from 
those  already  promulgated.  His  route  is  by  the  Red  Sea 
not  the  Euphrates. 

Falmouth  is  distant  from  the  nearest  port  of  India 
5,800  miles,  taking  the  route  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea ;  and,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  16,000 
miles.  How  long  are  merchants  and  voyagers  to  make 
this  prodigious  circuit  to  reach  a  place  not  6,000  miles 
distant  ?  The  Americans^nay,  the  Russians— would,  in 
similar  circumstances,  have  established  the  short  course 
long  ago.  Dr  Lardner  suggests  that  tho  whole  line 
should  be  under  the  same  agency ;  no  takings  up  and  lay- 
ings down,  and  transference  of  responsibility.  He  ar- 
ranges the  different  stages  from  Falmouth  to  Bombay, 
fixing  the  depots  for  fuel,  and  stations  for  the  cleaning,  re- 
pose, and  repair  of  the  machinery.  The  socoessful  experi. 
ments  of  tbe  Admiralty  steam  packets,  which  have^  for 
several  years,  kept  oyea  a  reguUr  oommunicBtion  be- 
tween England,  the  Ionian  leleti  and  Egypt,  andi  oc* 
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canonally,  Sfriat  farateh  Mm  with  |iioof  of  tbe  pnicti- 
cability  of  regular  steam  TOyasM,  of  about  3000  miles^ 
being  easily  extended  to  GOOO  miles.  Dr  Lardnerreoom- 
mends  that  the  steamers  employed  should,  from  the  first, 
be  of  the  largest  and  most  powsrful  class— and  this  upon 
every  aooonnt.  These  are  eonsldered  more  saft^  and  as 
mors  likely,  from  the  outset,  from  their  capacity  of  afford- 
ing extensive  and  luxurious  accommodation,  to  attract  a 
large  proportion  of  those  affluent  passengers  who  now 
take  the  route  by  the  Cape.  He  proposes  that  the  vessels 
established  between  Saez  and  Bombay,  shall  be  of  1000 
tons  burthen  and  250  horse  power. 

One  of  these  (he  says)  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
passage  between  Calcutta  and  Point  de  Galle,  touching  at 
Madras;  a  second  should  perform  the  stsge  between 
Point  de  Galle  and  Soootra;  a  third  between  Bombay 
and  Soootra ;  a  fourth  between  Soootra  and  Camaran  ^ 
and  a  fifth  between  Camaran  and  Sues,  toudiing  at  Koo- 
seir.  These  vessels  should  be  built  of  the  same  magni> 
tude,  upon  the  same  model,  and  should  oonespond  to  each 
other  with  the  last  degree  of  preoision,  in  sfvery  particular, 
nautical  and  mechanical ;  so  that  an^  part  of  one  would 
admit  of  being  interchanged  for  a  similar  part  of  another. 
Thus,  any  part  of  the  machinery  or  stores,  for  any  one  of 
these  vessels,  would  be  fitted  for  any  other.  The  berths 
nnd  other  convenienoes  provided  for  passengers  would 
precisely  correspond.  The  first  steamer  would  o  onvey  its 
TOight  from  Caloutta  to  Madras :  it  would  there  take  in 
the  Madras  jiassengers  and  despatches,  and  convey  the 
whole  to  Pomt  de  Galle.  In  average  weather,  the  time 
from  Caloutta  to  Madras  (765  miles)  would  be  four  days ; 
and  the  time  from  Madras  to  Point  de  Galle  (530  miles) 
would  be  three  days ;  and,  allowing  a  day  at  Madras,  the 
time  of  the  passage  from  Calcutta  to  Point  de  Galle  would 
bo  eight  days.  The  first  steamer  would  there  trans- 
fer its  oontents  to  the  second,  and  would  rest,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  boilers,  machhiery,  Ice  The 
second  steamer,  receiving,  in  addition  to  the  passengers 
and  despatches  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  those  of  Cey- 
lon, would  proceed  to  Socotra ;  and,  except  in  the  south- 
west monsoon,  would  make  the  passage  in  eight  and  a 
lialf  days.  At  Soootra,  [one  of  the  proposed  depots,]  she 
would  meet  the  steamer  plying  between  Bombay  and  that 
place.  This  latter  voyage  (1210  miles)  would,  except  in 
the  monsoon^  be  peiformea  in  six  days.  For  this  stage, 
a  steamer  of  less  power  and  tonnage  than  that  which  we 
have  mentioned,  would  perhaps  be  sufioient,  the  number 
of  passengers  and  despatches  to  and  from  Bombay  being 
less,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  than  the  other  ports  of 
India.  But  a  convenience  would  be  obtained  from  uni- 
formity in  all  the  steam  ships,  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  incrcasea  expense  which  would  arise 
from  the  greater  size  and  power  of  the  Bombay  steamer. 
Independently  of  this,  snother  material  advantage  would 
result  from  the  greater  power  of  the  vessel  of  larger  ton- 
nage to  encounter  the  monsoon:  small  vessels  with  the 
same  or  a  greater  proportion  of  power  oannot  resist  ad- 
verse weather  as  effectually  as  larger  ones :  a  vessel,  for 
example,  of  GOO  tons  and  150  horse  power  would  not  be  as 
efficient  against  the  monsoon  as  one  of  1000  tons  and  250 
horse  power,  ^although  the  proportion  of  power  to  tonnage 
would  be  in  lioth  oases  the  same. 

The  steamers  coming  firom  Point  de  Galle  and  Bombay 
would  deUvor  to  the  fourth  steamer  at  Socotra  their  pas- 
sengers and  despatches;  and  the  latter  would  convey 
them  frt>m  Soootra  to  Camaran  (790  miles)  in  four  days. 
At  Camaran,  the  passengers.  Ice,  would  be  transferred  to 
tho  fifth  and  kst  steam  ship,  by  which  they  would  be 
brought  to  Suez,  (1065  miles,)  touching  at  Kosseir,  (815 
miles,)  to  land  sumi  passengers  as  might  prefer  the  route 
through  E^gypt  by  Luxor,  or  Kennah  and  the  Nile.  Tho 
time  from  Camaran  to  Kosseir  would  be  four  days,  and 
from  Kosseir  to  Suea  two  days. 

The  nwnber  of  steamers  proposed  to  work  this  line  is 
five  or  six.  The  time  between  Bombay  and  Suez  is  ssti. 
matsd  at  nineteen  days.  Omniboses,  or  strong  carriages 
of  some  kind,  ooold  traverse  the  distance  betwesn  Suss 
and  Gains  when  nature  has  leveUsd  a  way.  Dr  hud- 
nor  ponues  the  hosMward  ronte  thus  saUs&etorilyi-.* 

Assuming  that  suitable  wheel  eaniases  are  provided  for 
the  transport  of  psMensers  between  Sues  and  Cairo,  (to 
wliieh,  as  I  have  stated,  there  is  at  present  no  physical 
obstacle,  and  to  which  the  ruler  of  £gypt  is  unaerstood 
to  be  fsvoonbly  disposed,)  the  journey  between  these 
places  may  be  performed  with  ease  and  oortainty  in  five 


o?  tix.  days,  and  with  despatches  alons  would  be«fEBeied 
by  a  courier  in  much  less  time.  But  by  whatever  mesas 
this  part  of  the  communication  may  he  made,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  it  should  be  conducted  under  the 
same  management  and  the  same  responsibUity  ss  the  te* 
mainder  of  the  route,  tar  the  reasons  alieadv  stated. 

The  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Falmouth  is 
2800  miles,  which  might  be  performed  b^  a  stesm-sMp  o( 
the  same  tonnage  and  power  as  those  wnieb  I  liavs  leeoia- 
mended  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus.  It  voold  be 
necessary  (if  the  same  vessel  be  continued  through  tbe 
whole  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Falmouth)  that  ^e 
should  take  m  ccMds  at  Gibraltar.  This  vessel  would  effect 
tho  passage  between  Alexandria  and  Falmouth  in  about 
fifteen  days,  in  avc^rage  weather;  «id,if  one  day  be  allowed. 
either  to  take  in  coals  at  GibraKar,'or,  if  it  were  thoa;rbt 
more  advisable,  to  transfer  the  pasaengcn,  Itc,  to  soother 
vessel,  tho  total  time  boween  Alexandria  and  Fsfaaoatb 
would  be  sixteen  days. 

The  time  between  Bombay  and  Loadon,  allowlBf  6r 
neoessary  stoppages,  is  estimated  at  484  ^7*  <  ''*■'  ^T* 
Ion  46  days ;  fkom  Madras  40  days ;  and  fhm  Calcatta 
54  days.  Three  steam  ships  of  800  tons  burdsa,  sod  SOO 
horse  power,  are  proposed  to  woik  between  PalBoath 
and  Alexandria. 

The  calculations  of  cost  appear  near  the  truth.  Tboieof 
profit  may  be  sanguine — at  least  until  the  ronte  hu  bees 
for  some  time  established.  But  the  measure  is  not  one 
in  which  considerations  of  profit  ought  to  be  taken  iato 
account,  to  the  length  of  determining  the  sxpsdiSDCf  o< 
the  experiment.  1 1  is  worthy  of  trial  ;  and,  if  fiimd  nOi 
osssfo],  then  is  no  foar  of  the  gain  defraying  the  sctsil 
cost,  independently  of  all  the  other  advantages,  of  liy  mm 
than  a  half  shortening  the  time  of  space  which  dividaas 
from  so  powerful  an  arm 'of  the  empire. 
Remarki  on  Military  Law  and  the  Punithmeni 

of  Flogging.    By  Major-Greneral  Charles  Jamat 

Napier^  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

This  gallant  vetei-an,  affectionately,  and  inthf  fisttt 
sense  of  Vetprit  de  corps,  dedicates  his  work  to  hit  sU 
regiment,  the  Fiftieth.  He  at  once  grasps  the  ipiril  «f 
his  subject,  by  telling  a  story  iUustrativa  of  litsral  vd 
real  obedlsnos.  At  an  early  period  of  tho  war,  the  Dakf 
of  York,  then  upon  the  Continent,  ordorad  thrss  bMlf 
obedient  Russian  regiments  to  attack  a  rsdonbt  tlist  «u 
to  be  carried  by  stoim.  Three  tioaos  tbe  *<  fiejthisB 
automatons**  were  marched  up  to  the  attadc,  sad  tkm 
times  they  retired  with  great  loss — ^hrave,  stupid,  asd 
blindly  obedient.  Sir  Ralph  Abercronible  requoied  p«- 
mission  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  ssod  three  cow^ssmi, 
not  regiments,  of  English  light  infantry,  to  starsi  ibi 
rsdoubt^4md  it  was  taken  in  ten  miautea.  They  '  i^ 
vancsd  at  a  rapid  paoe,  ran  up  the  edge  of  ths  ditch, 
halted  an  instant  to  contemplate  the  ancxpedsd  Mem 
below,  and  then  intrepidly  leaped  down ;  away  wmi  the 
palisades  with  a  crash,  whiles  cheersd  by  thsir  own  ani. 
mating  shoots,  the  victors  sprang  upon  the  parapet,  vd 
the  redoubt  was  taken.  The  Rumian  slaves  didnotttU 
it — the  English  freemen  did  take ;  their  obedieace  m 
perfect— 4t  was  not  blinds  it  was  glorloosi**  The  goiB- 
ine  spirit  of  military  obedience  could  not  be  btttsr  iUsi- 
tratsd  than  by  this  anecdote. 

General  Napier  makes  a  wider  distinetion  bstweoidTil 
(or,  as  he  terms  it,  social)  and  military  law,  tbaa  «■• 
individuals  wUl  think  necessary  for  disd]dlae.  It  k 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  side  which  he  takes  sa  Ae 
abomination  of  fiogging.  H  is  military  cxpeiieDCC^  vhkk 
has  been  long  and  various,  leads  him  to  oondsoiB  iiof- 
ging ;  nor  ^^  he  allow  that  British  soldiers  sre  ts- 
ferior  in  moral  feeling,  or  the  personal  sense  of  hoasor,  ts 
French  troops.  He  objects  to  flogging,  becaase  it  is  isr- 
ture,  and  torture  of  very  wneqnal  infliction,  and  wltfUf 
inefficadons  as  a  corrective  punishmeot.  ^  Whsa  I  «■> 
a  subaltern,*'  General  Napier  ranaik%  *<  ths  smy  «» 
fief  in  a  high  staU  of  discipline^  yet  the  ponlshaMBia  wm 
extremely  severe  ;  now  the  army  Is  la  a  Ugh  tialt  «f 
discipline^  and  punishments  are  conpaxatively  ottfi**  H* 
thinksflogging  may  be  safely  abolished  in  time  of  psscs  ■■> 
to  remain,  we  presume,  if  war  shall  recur.  Hs  twin  tke 
Whigs  with  having  sought  to  abolish  flogging  in  tine  of 
war«  when  the  Duke  of  WelllngUm  had  to  atragfl*  «i<^ 
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nzty  thomaiid  traopi  afainst  a  Prtncli  anny  of  thiat 
kandrtd  UioiMBnd  i  and  novr,  while  in  power,  and  in  a 
tioM  of  profoond  peace,  ▼oting  the  continnation  of  flog^. 
^nr  ai  wwntially  ncceeeary  to  discipline.  We  cannot 
hat  adyert  to  the  nnmerona  iOfgeetions  of  Geneial 
Nairier  for  improTinf  the  condition  and  ratting  the  moral 
duTKter  of  eoldierk  Hie  labour  of  reason  and  lore 
canAot  fail  to  haTC  effect. 

The  SeoUiik  Ale  Brewer ;  on  the  Art  of  Brew- 
ing Ales  according  to  the  aystem  practised  in 
Scotland.  By  W,  H.  Roberts,  Author  of  ''  The 
British  Wine-maker/' 

*<  There  was  a  time,'*  aocordinf  to  Mr  Roberts,  **  when 
Sc9teh  ale  deearredly  held,  as  it  etillholda^  the  Erst  nink 
aooDf  fermented  llqnon  of  British  manufiictnre.*'  Does 
be  think  that  the  time  when  it  deserv9dlp  held  thie  pre- 
f  minenee  is  gone  by  ?  We  fear  that  it  is  so.  Indeed,  his 
principal  object  appears  to  be  to  reeene  the  art  from  d^ 
terioration,  and  enable  the  Knflish  brewen  to  perform 
wcli,  what  some  of  the  Scotch  ones,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  sational  fame  of  their  liqnor,  are  beginning  to  perform 
Tery'carelessly.^  The  deterioration  of  Scotch  ale  is  a 
subject  of  general  complaint,  especially  in  Scotland.  That 
there  can  be  no  good  cause  for  this  falling  off,  is  evident. 
Tbe  Scotch  brewers  are  familiar  with  the  method  of 
workiog,  by  which  the  8ootch  ales  gained  tbe  high  repu- 
tation in  the  southern  market,  which  they  still  enjoy ; 
and  farther  experience^  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ought 
to  hare  perftcted  the  processes  of  brewing,  and  improred 
the  quality  of  the  liquor.  The  real  cause  of  the  deterio- 
ration,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  Scotch 
brewen^  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  In  the 
English  market,  giving  much  less  time  to  their  workings 
then  was  formerly  done,  when  they  had  to  look  for  custo- 
aen  in  the  home  market  alone  ! 

The  mode  of  analyzing  ales  by  partial  evaporation,  so 
as  to  discover  the  original  strength  of  the  worts  from 
wbich  they  are  noade,  here  first  laid  before  the  public  by 
Mr  Roberts,  is  Interesting  and  extremely  simple.  Some 
ef  the  brewers  who  work  from  inferior  gravities,  will  not 
admire  this  part  of  tbe  work.  It  will  put  them  on  their 
guard,  however,  and  the  public  will  be  no  losers. 

Mr  Roberts  states,  that  his  principal  aim  has  been  to 
analyie  and  simplify  every  branch  of  the  process  of  Scotch 
ale  brewing  in  the  plain,  practicable  manner,  which  may 
render  his  statements,  descriptions,  and  directions  so 
ilearly  intelligible  that  the  least  informed  about  brewing 
theoretically,  may  be  able  to  walk  by  his  rules.  In  what 
manner  he  accomplishes  his  purpose,  it  is  not  our  pro- 
rince  to  detail ;  but  we  think  he  does  so  ably  and  clearly, 
holding  the  practical  strictly  in  yiew,  without  overlook- 
ing the  scientific  The  volume  will  be  of  great  use  to 
the  English  practical  brewer;  and  may,  we  apprehend, 
snke  even  some  of  the  Scotch  brewers  better  acquainted 
with  the  prindplss  of  their  own  system. 

Rudimenie  of  Phynology,    By  the  late  John 

Fletcher^  M.D,     Fart  III,     Edited  by  Dr 

Lewina. 

Dr  Fletcher,  an  able  and  much  esteemed  medical  tutor 
and  lecturer  in  this  city,  dUed  about  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
vbcn  two  parte  only  of  his  valuable  work  had  been  pub- 
lished—Jbr  the  third  part  the  materials  were,  it  would 
Ken,  ftmnd  acanty  and  ill-arrangsd  at  hisdecease.  He  had, 
in  Cut,  only  conmsooed  writing  out  tlie  substance  of  his 
ooneiuding  Icdnres  on  physiology  for  the  press.  In  theee 
oitunstanees,  his  Mend  Dr  Lewins  undertook  to  arrange 
sad  edit  this  condnding  part,  unwilling  that  what  had 
ksea  so  happily  commenced  should  be  loet  to  the  world. 
The  task  haa  been  ona  of  considerable  difficulty.  Dr 
LsviBi  spaaka  of  his  individual  laboors  with  great 
■odssty ;  but  wa  can  make  no  doubt  that  no  one  could 
^cttsr  have  porflmned  a  duty  which  none  but  a  friend 
voald  hava  aUsmpted.  Dr  Lewins,  in  his  own  name, 
sad  that  of  Ua  late  friand»  has  tlirowndown  the  gauntlet 
<a  the  phnoologiata  of  Edinburgh.  Their  politic  nsazim 
of  holding  all  who  are  not  against  them  aa  Ibr  them, 
iodnded  Dr  Plalcher  as  « fhvourable  to  theaB.'*  Dr 
Flelchsr  dtadaimsd  the  belief  for  hiaoself  in  prodsa 


termm  **  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  a  phrsnologistt 
but  wish  tho  thing  to  have  fair  play.**  No  one  couU 
wish  for  leas;  but  including  men  eminent  in  science 
among  the  supporters  of  what  Migendie  terms  a  jt$eu4o^ 
ecMfiof ,  to  which  they  are  oppoeed,  is  scarcely  fkir  play. 
Blumenbach,  for  example,  is  stated  to  be  <<  rather  phren- 
ological than  otherwise.**  His  celebrated  epigrammatic 
sentence^  conveying  his  opinion  of  this  new  philoeophy, 
might  have  saved  his  reputation  t — *^  In  phrenology,  what- 
ever is  true  is  not  new,  and  whatever  is  new  is  not  true.** 
Dr  Fletcher  believed  in  national  peculiarities  ;  but  this 
surely  is  a  belief  long  prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Gall, 
and  altogether  independent  of  phrenology.  Dr  Fletcher*8 
works  are  those  of  a  religious  mind.  An  irreligious 
physiologist  is,  indeed,  as  mad  as  an  undevout  astronomer. 
Post-Office  Reform.    By  Rowland  Hill. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  pamphlet,  upon  an  im- 
portant subject,  interesting  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  All,  therefore,  should  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  contents.  We  must  and  wiU 
have  posuoffice  reform.  We  have  frequently  prophesied 
that  the  Tories  would,  among  other  administrative  reforms, 
willingly  overhaul  the  post-office  system.  They  are  playing 
for  popularity  at  present.  They  have  shewn  favour  to  this 
particular  branch  of  internal  improvement;  and  the 
Whigs  will  not  surely  let  themselves  be  outatripped  in 
the  race.  Mr  Rowland  H  111*8  general  principle  is,  that 
letters  may  easily  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  British  isle^ 
at  the  cost  of  one  penny  each,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at 
the  post-office  into  which  they  are  put,  which  will  greatly 
abridge  labour,  and  consequently  expense.  But  there 
seems  a  second  charge  for  delivery.  Another  plan  is,  for 
the  post-office  to  sell  franks  at  one  penny,  which  indivi- 
duals may  kevp  beside  them,  and  use  at  their  convenience, 
instead  of  paying  with  every  letter.  But  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sententer  into  the  details;  suffice  it  thatMrHill  has  satis- 
factorily  made  out  his  case ;  and  his  exertions,  and  those 
of  Mr  Wallace  and  others,  leave  the  government  no  pre- 
text for  opposing  a  most  important  and  clearly  practi- 
cal reform. 
Andereon's   TouruU'   Guide  through  Scotland, 

with  Mapa  and  Charts  of  Pleasure  Tours,  &o. 

Here  is  a  book  in  season,  and  one  which,  within  mo- 
derate compass,  comprehends  a  v;ist  deal  of  well-arranged 
informatioa,  that  will  be  found  useful  as  well  as  pleasant 
to  the  tourists  every  year  scattered  over  oar  land.  It  is 
descriptive  in  the  main,  but  also  contains  itineraries  of  the 
principal  routes  through  Scotland.  The  author  of  this 
guidti  is  so  enthusiastic  and  fiowery  about  Scottish  scenery, 
that  one  grudges  he  had  not  larger  bounds  in  which  to 
disport  his  fancies.  His  invitation  to  «  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  tbe  flood,"  is  perfectly  irresistible. 

Ye  rich  and]  luxurious,  aa  soon  as  tiie  Lammas  floods 
have  passed  away,  leave  your  nauseated  artificial  splend- 
ours, and  take  to  the  mountain  and  the  lake  \  Ye  toiling 
citizens,  throw  your  carca  aside,  emer^  firom  your  smokeil 
alleys,  and  taste  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  visit  sighta 
which  will  astonish  you !  Ye  happy  lovers  of  tho  com- 
mencing honey-moon,  fly  to  the  still  groves  and  the  silvery 
fountains  and  water-fiills.  which  will  be  bright  visions  to 
you,  during  long  years  of  sober  matrimonyt! 

But  we  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  the  Gathering  Song. 
The  Emancipation.     By  A.  C\  G.  Jobert. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  portion  of  a  work  projected  by  a 
nan  of  liberal  if  somewhat  extravagant  opinions.  This 
is  called  the  age  of  Movement.  It  is  certainly  that  of 
noble,  if  often  extravagant  aspirations-^f  ardent  and 
restless  gropings  after  some  unknown  social  good.  M. 
Jobert  is  one  of  the  semi-blind  gropers.  Were  we  to  sft 
oat  in  this  Una,  one  of  our  ideas  should  be  a  universal 
langoage— a  reversal  of  the  cnrw  of  Babel.  No  matter 
how  osany  tongues  existed,  if  there  was  ona  univenal 
form  in  which  thought  could  be  expnssed  and  intar- 
changed,  which  all  mankind  understood,  M.  Jobert,  in 
the  first  portion  of  a  work  which  may,  perhapsy  never  go 
fiuther,  acta  as  the  pioneer  of  another  idea.  He  proposss  the 
▲BOLXTiosr  OP  FROVTiXBSy  or,  in  other  woids^  absolnla 
freedom  of  conmeroe.     He  leaves  off,  mying ,  *<  March, 
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humanity  I  mtreh,  in  thy  ilrangth  and  thy  omnipotence ! 
The  eflbrts  of  a  weak  and  corrupted  aristocracy  shall  not 
■top  thee !  Work,  people,  work  !  but  do  not  laTifh, 
without  resistance,  on  the  oppressors  of  mankind,  the 
sweat  of  gold  which  flows  from  your  brow  !**  We  should 
huTe  thought  a  soberer  tone  as  suitable  to  a  public 
instructor ;  but  M.  Jobert  is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  sufferer 
for  freedom  of  speech,  and  he  eyidently  means  well. 
Eureka,  a  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mephis- 
tophiles  in  England." 

This  romance  is  another  of  the  abounding  instances  of 
the  proneness  of  the  mind  at  this  crisis,  to  pmject  itself. 
It  is  called,  '*  A  Prophecy  of  the  Future;**  and  is  cast 
so  far  forward  that  the  old  world  has  degenerated  into 
barbarism,  and  America  become  a  monarchical  state,  with 
Princes  of  Philadelphia,  and  Barons  of  Vermont ;  when 
Columbia  is  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  and  all 
things  have  become  new.  The  changes  are  geographical 
rather  than  moral.  The  Empire  of  China  has  been 
annexed  by  England,  now  become  a  wilderness,  to  that  of 
India ;  but  the  people  continue  very  much  the  same  there 
and  everywhere  else.  Boundaries  have  shifted,  gorem- 
ments  have  changed ;  but  man  continues  the  same  selfish 
and  perverted  being.  The  desolation  of  once  mighty 
England  is  painted  with  power  by  The  Last  Englishman. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  ability  and  invention ; 
but,  if  contriving  a  new  social  system,  why  not  try  to 
elevate  as  well  as  to  surprise  ? 

Scripture  Geography,    By  John  R.  Miles. 

We  have  here  a  comprehensive  and  too  cheap  book, 
which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  and  other  schools, 
and  which  will  also  be  very  useful  to  Biblical  students. 
The  work  displays  research,  and  great  industry  in  the 
compiler.  It  contains  maps  requisite  to  the  illustration 
of  the  geography. 

Sakah  Stickket  has  added  a  third  Tolame  to  her 
Pictures  of  Private  Life*  It  is  not  so  much  a  favourite 
with  us  as  her  first,  but  is  more  cheerful  in  spirit  than 
the  second.  It  conveys  many  useful  lessons  in  social 
morals,  particularly  to  women  in  general,  and  to  the 
class  intending  governess-ship  in  particular. 

Sir  John  Cahpbell  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Church-Rate  Question.  We  wish  to  give  the  Whigs 
all  the  credit  possible  for  good  meaning  ;  but  have  no 
heart  to  speak  on  this  subject^  any  more  than  upon  the 
Irish  Tithe  BUI. 

PORTioxs  of  several  new  and  important  books  have 


appeared,  among  which  are  the  first  two  vdlamei  of  JSui. 
wer'a  Athens^  the  most  finished  and  classic  work  that  hai 
yet  proceeded  fhim  his  pen.  We  wait  for  its  ooDduioD, 
to  «nter  fully  into  its  merits.  The  first  volome  of  a 
History  of  the  Rise  (^  British  Power  in  Indioj  has  jut 
appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Auber,  late  Secretary  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  comes  down  lo  the  perisd  of 
the  impeachment  of  Bastings.  The  history  will  be  tan- 
eluded  in  another  yolnme.  Some  works  on  Hesul 
Philosophy  have  appeared,  which  we  propose  afterwaris 
to  discuss  at  length,  and  such  a  host  of  new  tragcdiea,  u 
leaves  us  no  hope  of  overtaking  their  impetooai  progns. 
Mr  Moxon  has  issued  the  fifth  volume  of  the  new  cdiuon 
of  JVordsworth^s  Poems  and  a  second  cdiiion  of  his 
own  elegant  Sonnets,  very  prettily  decorated  with  Ti|. 
nettes,  &g.  Several  new  works  on  Education  have  appeand 
of  late,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  ve 
are  storing,  with  a  view  of  introducing  them  to  eor 
readers  at  an  early  day. 

Among  numerous  small  elementary  oompilatkm  «a 
the  rudiments  of  science,  we  would  notice  a  Gla^gov 
publication,  entitled  **  The  Science  of  Botany,**  by  Hop 
Reid,  as  comprehensive  and  luminous,  and  not  so  tKhnical 
as  either  to  frighten^or  disgust  the  popular  studeat. 

FINE  ART& 

Several  portraits  of  the  Prikcess  Victoria  hare  joit 
appeared.  Among  them  is  an  engraving  by  Wooboth, 
from  a  miniature  by  Collen,  which  is  a  cbarmiD;  pic 
ture-~.natural,  womanly,  and  gnoelnl.  The  Princra 
has  lost  the  somewhat  gawky  air  which  marked  th< 
likenesses  of  the  age  between  childish  girlhood  and  yoothful 
%vomanhood ;  the  oountenanee  shews  blended  iweetohi 
and  dignity)  and  the  engraving  conveys  altogether  a  rery 
pleasing  impression  of  our  future  Queen. 
Nos.  X.  and  XL  of  Tiit't  Female  Shaktptart 

Gallery 
Have  appeared.    We  are  charmed  by  the  rich  muth 
into  which  Mrs  Ford  is  melted,  as  ahe  reads  Fs1m>^' 
letter ;  by  the  si  y  archness  of  Maria  in  '*  Twelfth  Kifht  C 
and  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  young  Miranda. 

The  Memorials  of  Oxford 
Are  at  last  completed,  and  form  a  very  interesting  di- 
tional  work. 

The  Views  of  the  Porte  and  Harboure  of  Gmi 

Britain 

Are  progressing  with  the  spirit  and  high  finish  in  en- 
cution  which  distinguished  the  early  numben. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT. 

With  our  limited  space  we  have,  in  previous  Sessions, 
endeavoured  to  confine  ourselves  to  reporting  what  had 
been  done,  not  what  had  been  said  in  Parliament ;  but 
this  Session  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  this 
course,  because  nothing  has  been  done  at  all !  How  long 
the  country  will  be  content  with  a  legislature  and  a  go- 
yemment  which  move,  but  do  not  proceed— at  least 
forwards — like  soldiers  lifting  their  legs  but  not  marching 
— it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recol. 
lect  that  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome  was  on  fire,  and 
that  the  French  aristocracy  amused  themselves  with 
playing  at  such  attempts  at  legislating  as  ours  are  now 
doing,  till  the  volcano  of  the  Revolution  burst  under  their 
feet,  and  put  an  end,  in  a  fearful  manner,  to  their  frivo- 
lous pursuits. 

Parliament  has  sat  fire  months,  and  the  Budget  has 
not  been  introduced  ;  nor  can  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer tell  when  it  will.  The  other  bills  are  postponed 
from  week  to  week,  as  if  the  Ministers  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them — a  suspicion  which  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  almost  every  week  there  is  no  House  for 
one  or  two  nights ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  out  of  the 
068  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministry  are 
when  they  please,  to  collect  forty,  if  they  have 


power  to  do  nothing  else.  The  Tories,  ictaliatiof  t?^ 
taunt  of  the  Whigs  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  are  preschio; 
up  that  the  country  is  without  a  government;  but,  if  t^T 
were  to  say  that  it  has  neither  government  nor  It^- 
ture,  and  that  neither  their  comiug  into  power,  norsHf 
change  which  any  one  has  yet  had  the  boldness  topropo*) 
will  give  it  either,  they  would  be  nearer  the  tni^lw 
There  is  one  way,  perhaps,  in  which  the  State  nackiae 
could  be  put  in  motion ;  and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  it- 
sorted  to  sooner  or  later — a  coalition  of  the  Whifi  ud 
Tories— of  the  aristocracy,  in  short,  of  alt  shado;  bot 
how  long  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  machine  in  auooa, 
when  exposed,  in  their  naked  ugliBeaBy  to  the  dcmocncTt 
without  the  pretence  of  Liberal  opinions^  which  so  mssy 
of  the  Whigs  so  falsely  profess  to  entertain,  is  a  diAnlt 
question,  and  one,  in  the  solution  of  whidi  the  ahst«>- 
racy  might  be  totaUy  annihilated. 

The  friends  of  Sunday  legislation— those  who  wooU 
make  man  religious  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  who  pit* 
fer  the  enforced  observance  of  the  external  eeresBseicf  bT 
religion  to  obedience  to  its  internal  dictates,  have  art 
with  various  auooesi  during  the  month.  They  havt 
been  defeated  in  all  their  attempts  to  iugraft  w  n|l- 
way  bills  a  clause  prohibiting  Sunday  traveUiBf.  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  has,  however,  carried  the  second  lasdisf 
of  his  Lord's  Day  Bill  by  a  trimnphani  myority  «f  11^ 
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to  66.  It  it  earioni  how  men*!  notioni  on  thii  sab- 
ject  Tuy.  We,  in  Scotland,  consider  any  kind  of  pub- 
lic conveyance  traTelling^  on  Sunday,  except  the  mail, 
an  abomination,  bat  the  most  itraitplaoed  among  us  does 
not  object  to  that;  in  London,  on  the  contrary,  all 
oUier  conreyanoes,  except  the  mail,  are  tolerated  with- 
oat  difficnlty,  but  the  entrance  of  a  mail  coach  into 
thatjcity  would  be  viewed  as  a  most  sacrilefious  act. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  bill  is  shewn  by  a  single  example. 
The  pioQs  aristocrats  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
church  door,  and  there  only,  in  their  carriages,  on  Sun- 
days ;  but  it  ii  never  reflected,  that,  while  the  coachman 
returns  to  the  stables,  puts  up  his  horses,  and  returns  to 
the  church,  the  service  will  be  over.  Even  if  he  did,  by 
»y  possibility,  arrive  in  time  to  hear  part  of  it,  he  must 
depart,  long  before  the  conclusion,  to  the  stables,  to  get 
ont  the  horses,  attach  them  to  the  carriage^  and  get  to  the 
church  in  time  to  take  his  master  home  to  his  dinner,  be- 
fore it  spoils ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  aristocracy 
mean,  in  future,  to  dine  on  cold  potatoes  on  the  Sundays, 
to  wrt  the  souls  of  their  cooks,  any  more  than  they  are  to 
walk  to  church,  to  save  those  of  their  coachmen.  What 
do  the  Saint  Andrews  care  for  the  future  welfare  of 
cooks  and  coachmen  I  Another  provision  of  the  most 
abrord  nature,  is  that  to  prevent  vessels  leaving  harbour 
OQ  a  Sunday.  We  know  a  case  where  this  provision  would 
hate  delayed  the  voyage  for  six  weeks—the  wind  having 
changed  daring  the  night,  and  blown  so  strongly  during 
that  time,  that  no  vessel  could  leave  the  harbour.  To 
follow  out  the  principle  of  the  provision,  vessels  at  sea 
should  be  prevented  sailing  at  all  on  Sunday— at  least  if 
within  soundings ;  and,  even  then,  no  more  sails  should 
be  pat  up  than  will  merely  prevent  the  vessel  losing  her 
proper  course.  Notwithstanding  the  great  majority  for 
the  aecond  reading,  it  is  well  understood  by  all  parties, 
that  the  bill  will  not  pass.  The  Sunday  frequenters  of 
Tattersall'to  and  Crockford*s  thought,  now  that  the  divi- 
sions  are  published,  that  voting  for  the  second  reading 
was  an  easy  way  of  getting  a  character  for  piety ;  but 
they  have  no  intention  of  having  their  usual  Sunday  oc- 
cupations intermpted ;  and  they  know  well  that,  while 
the  common  informers  in  London  would  make  a  glorious 
hurest  at  their  expense  a  million  of  policemen,  or  even 
Peelers,  as  they  have  them  in  Ireland,  would  not  enforce 
the  bill  against  the  lower  orders,  for  whose  exclusive  use 
its  prorisions  are  intended. 

The  Church  Rate  measure  has  been  virtually  defeated 
in  the  Commons ;  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion embodying  ita  principle  having  been  carried  by  only 
five.  This  was  one  of  the  good  measures  with  which— 
as  we  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  session— the 
Ministry  were  to  bombard  the  Lords ;  but,  unless  a  little 
more  powder  is  placed  in  the  mortar  than  has  been  done 
in  this  instance,  it  will  be  n  long  time  before  the  bombs, 
howerer  good,  will  make  a  breach  in  their  Lordships' 
Uoase.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  is  apparently  laid  on  the 
shelf  for  the  session,  and  the  Irish  poor-rate  bill  will 
hardly  pass.  The  defeat  on  the  church-rate  measure 
^n»f  in  some  slight  degree,  alleviated  by  Lord  John 
Roasell  carrying  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  Church 
Uods,  and  into  the  probable  amount  of  any  increased 
▼alue  which  might  be  obtained  by  better  management. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  were  319  to  236— majority 
83;  bat  when  Mr  Goulburn  moved  a  specific  resolution, 
for  appropriating  any  increased  revenue  which  might 
accrue  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Katablishment,  the 
numbers  instantly  became  291  to  265— the  Ministerial 
Bsjority  falling  at  once  from  83  to  26. 

The  Peers  are  as  bold  and  insolent  as  ever ;  and,  sooth 
to  eay,  we  see  nothing  at  the  present  moment  that  need 
cow  their  courage.  As  if  to  shew  the  contempt  with  which 
they  treat  the  Commons,  they  have  again  postponed  the 
Irish  Corporation  Bill  to  the  3d  July.  The  cause  of  the 
boldness  of  the  Upper  House,  as  contrasted  with  the  pusil- 
luiimity  and  long  suffering  of  the  J#ower,  is  sufficiently 
obvioua  The  Peers  do  not  pretend  to  represent  anybody 
but  themselves — ^they  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  the  peo- 
ple should  bo  fairly  or  freely  represented— they  do  not  hold 
OQt  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  any  HQlief  fix>m  their 


burdens,  by  the  remlsiion  of  taxation,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws,  Free  Trade,  or  otherwise.  They,  therefore; 
act  honestly— meaning  by  honesty,  without  false  pre- 
tence; but  the  Commons  act  dishonestly,  and,  there- 
fore, in  a  cowardly  manner,  because  three-fourths  or 
the  House  of  Commons  do  make  one  or  other,  and 
some  of  them  all  of  these  pretences  or  professions ;  though, 
the  advocates  for  free  repreKotation  object  to  the  Ballot, 
those  who  profess  a  wish  for  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
the  people  vote  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws ; 
and  so  on  of  the  others;  The  whole  thing  is  a  sham. 
There  are  not  ilf^y  men  in  Parliament  who  have  the 
slightest  wish  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
they  are  aware  that  the  Pe«*"8  know  that ;  and  that,  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  stop- 
ping the  supplies,  or  resorting  to  other  means  to  weaken 
the  aristocracy,  nothing  will  ever  be  done  there.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  most  of  them  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  Peerage,  and  too  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  a  participation  in  the  honours  of  the 
Upper  House,  even  to  entertain  seriously  the  thought  of 
injuring  it. 

Meanwhile  the  people  are  ruined  and  plundered ;  but, 
if  matters  continue  in  their  present  course,  redress  may 
be  nearer  than  is  anticipated.  Should  the  monetary 
derangement  of  the  United  States  of  America  roach  this 
country,  things  may  soon  come  to  a  crisis ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  rising  generation,  who  know  of  the  horrors 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  only  as  a  historical  event, 
and  who  also  know  that  the  national  debt  was  con- 
tracted in  upholding  despotism  abroad  and  corruption 
and  tyranny  at  home,  will  not  long  continue  to  pay 
forty-five  millions  a-year— that  is  to  say,  to  work  one- 
third  of  their  lives,  to  maintain  the  present  system  of  go- 
vernment, 

ENGLAND. 

BnsiKEss  rv  Parliamekt.— We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  several  of  the  newspapers  have  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  urging  the  necessity  of  removing  from  Par. 
liament  the  private  and  local  business.  Lord  Brougham 
appears  to  object  to  this  mode  of  relieving  Parliament 
from  the  mass  of  business  with  which  it  is  overwhelmed ; 
but  we  do  not  think  the  objections  he  urges  are  of  much 
weight.  If  local  legislatures,  such  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  formerly  recommended,  are  considered  too 
great  an  innovation  on  that  mysterious  thing  called  the 
Constitution,  tribunals,  composed  of  three  or  four  perma- 
nent judges,  with  a  jury  of  persons  chosen  from  a  con- 
siderably higher  rank  than  the  present  jurymen,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  better  class  of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen, 
without  any  exemption,  as  at  present,  in  favour  of  medi- 
cal men  and  lawyers — by  which  exemption  too  much 
labour  is  thrown  on  the  other  classes,  and  the  services  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  community  are 
lost — should  be  established,  for  the  adjudication  of  all 
private  and  local  bills.  It  will  be  observed  that,  at  pre- 
sent, some  such  tribunal  has  to  be  resorted  to,  either  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  most  private  or  local  bills,  or  aftei  they 
have  been  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  bills  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  entailed  estates,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
a  reference  is  always  made  by  Parliament  to  two  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  call  the  heirs  of  entail 
and  others  interested  before  them,  to  obtain  their  consent, 
or  to  hear  their  objections,  and  report  to  Parliament. 
When  bills  for  railroads,  canals,  and  harbours  have  been 
obtained,  a  tribunal,  consisting,  in  Scotland,  of  the  she- 
riff of  a  county  and  a  jury,  is  always,  by  the  bill,  created^ 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  relative  to  the  value  of 
lands,  houses,  or  otherwise,  between  private  Individual?, 
and  the  railway  or  canal  company ;  and  numerous  and 
expensive  litigations  alwa3rs  arise,  before  this  tribunal  or 
the  courts  of  law,  before  the  undertaking  is  completed. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  such  local  legisla- 
tures or  tribunals  acting  partially,  or  bdng  cormptod, 
we  think  little  need  be  said.  The  practices  of  committees 
of  Parliament  are  most  disgraceful ;  and  no  one  has  been 
fonnd  bold  enough  to  defend  them.  Coming  in  after  au 
investigation,  which  has  lasted  for  weeks,  has  been  con- 
cluded<^-outvotin||:  those  who  have  punctually  attendedi^ 
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witlumi  liMritif  a  tiiig^d  witnMi  ottmlned,  er  haTinf 
nad  •  iliig^le  docauMt,  h  the  rule  ntber  than  the  ezeep- 
tion.  All  lortt  of  inflvenee  are  nsod — and  not  without 
gnat  8neo688.^to  wcnra  Totea.  We  will  not  renture  our- 
•elne  to  dracribe  what  aort  of  a  thing  a  oommlttee  of 
Parliament  it ;  but  will  gire  the  following  dewriptlon 
(torn  one  who  hae  better  opportunitiea  of  knowing-i- 
Colonel  Perronet  Thompwm.^in  a  late  letter  to  hit  oon^ 
itituenti  at  HulL  He  ie  speaking  of  an  abortif  e  attempt 
to  obtain  a  committee  to  inrettigate  a  oharge  againit  an 
oAeer,  of  having  flogged  a  soldier  by  tap  of  dmm,  to 
make  the  pooishment  more  protracted  and  excmciating. 
He  eayi— <<  There  is  little  lost.  All  that  historians  haye 
written  or  poets  feigned — Including  Jeffries,  John  Bun- 
yan,  and  the  State  Trials — after  making  a  certain  necss- 
sary  dedttction  In  point  of  positive  riolence  for  change  of 
times  and  circamstances«-4s  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the 
reality  of  the  imperfiwtions  which  attend  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  determining  a  qnes- 
tion  of  this  nature.  //  nnmld  be  a  men  cross  <mdjo»ile 
match^  im  teAicA,  afier  ehntUng  out  the  pubttoi  every 
coneeivable  orHfice  would  be  put  into  action,  to  intimidate, 
ditcredit^  or  keep  out  witnesses  $  and^  perkape,  the 
(Msiofi  ef  the  eommUtee  parbled,  after  its  proeeedinge 
teere  closed,  and  a  fake  account  insetted  inthe  journals  of 
the  Heueey  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  any  local 
legislaturB  or  tribuBal  ooold  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of 
turpitodcb 

As  is  BOW  generally  admitted^  local  government  is  the 
great  promoter  and  protector  of  liberty.  Inasmuch  as 
men  manage  their  own  conoems^  they  are  f^ree^-inasmuch 
as  they  an  managed  by  others,  they  are  slaves.  De 
TocquevlUe  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States  of  America  icst  almost 
entirely  on  the  organization  of  each  town,  village,  and 
country  district,  for  the  management,  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  of  their  local  aflkirs,  without  the  interference 
of  those  at  the  scat  of  the  head  goyemment.  Central- 
iaatioB— that  is^  the  conducting  of  the  whole  afhirs  of  the 
country  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  haying  in  the  pro* 
yinces  merely  servants^  obey,  and  not  men  to  reason  or 
remonstrate-^is  essential  to  despotism ;  and  hence  Bona- 
parte, as  he  became  despotic,  incraased  more  and  more 
the  centralisation  of  public  business,  until  Paris  became 
everything,  and  Franee  nothing.  The  local  French  par- 
liaments, objectionable  as  they  were  in  other  respects^ 
resisted)  and  often  with  much  effect,  the  tyrannical  man- 
dates of  the  Bourbons.  But  these  parliaments,  the  flnt 
French  Revolution  swept  away.  When  Paris  was  taken 
in  1814  and  1816,  Prance  was  conquered.  When  the 
Parisians  changed  the  dynasty  in  1830,  France  submitted, 
without  hardly  testifying  either  joy  or  regret.  It  is  the 
Parisian  national  guardl-the  shopkeepers  of  Paris--**who 
have  discovered  that  clearing  the  streets  with  cayalry  and 
grape*shot  has  no  tendency  to  HU  their  shops  with  ens- 
tomen,  or  their  pockets  with  money,  and  who  have  thus 
got  a  distaste  for  revolutionaiwwho  keep  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne. 

Of  late  years,  under  the  pretence  of  eeonomy-^that  is,  of 
saving,  twen^  years  hence,  after  the  death  of  those 
who  rsceiiie  rstind  allowances^  £10,000  or  £30,000, 
while  eight  millions  are  yeariy  spent  on  our  army — cen- 
tralisation has  been  proceeding  at  a  rate  ifkcompatible 
with  the  public  liberty.  The  Boards  of  Customs,  Bzcise, 
and  other  departBientfr->-the  management  of  the  revenue 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  taxe»-^haye  been  removed  from 
Sdinbnifh  to  London.  The  concentrating  of  all  the 
public  business  there  has  been  silently  but  rapidly  making 
progress^  We  suspect  that  the  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency which  that  system  admits  of  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  danger  of  men  becoming  the  apathetic  tools 
of  others  when  their  aflhlrs  are  taken  out  of  their  own 
management ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground^  as  well  as  fh»m  the 
impossibility  of  going  on  in  Parliament  as  things  at  pie- 
sttt  ars^  that  we  advocate  local  legislation. 

SCOTLAND. 

IlSCMIASI  OV  TRIE  JtmOU*  8aLA111X8|  and  DSCSIXASS 

or  Law  BoBtNBS8.-^One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  Scotland,  Is  the  grant  dccteose  of  law 


whether  Iaw«Uts  ov  conyeyanclag,  whick  hsi 
been  going  on  finr  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  tnoe  it  in 
an  authentic  manntfu^for  it  is  only  dt  late  yesn  tkst  w« 
have  any  information  to  be  relied  on  on  this  sabject  Tiw 
earliest  authentic  statement  of  the  business  ef  the  Court 
of  Session  goes  only  to  1794,  in  which  year  S789  csuki 
were  enrolled  in  the  Outer-House  Bolls.  Prom  that 
year  the  decrease  gradually  proceeds :  the  fbur  yesn  pi» 
ceding  1798  give  2831  annually  |  the  four  ymis  1)efoR 
1810,  2694 «  the  four  yean  after,  2974  {  the  firar  yisn 
preceding  IttW,  when  the  judicature  act  came  iato  opera, 
tion,  21& ;  the  four  years  afterwards  only  1998.  Tbr 
abolition  of  the  Admiralty  and  Consistorial  Cooiti,  sod 
the  transference  of  their  business,  amounting  to  300  or  4M 
causes  annually,  to  the  Court  of  Session,  has  aot  Imsb 
able  to  check  the  accelerating  diminution ;  for  in  1831, 
the  whole  number  of  cases  enrolled  amounted  onlf 
to  1966,  shewing  nearly  a  third  less  businsts  thia  in 
1794.  Last  year  the  number  had  sunk  to  1770^  sad  the 
rolls  of  the  Court  are  at  present  shorter  then  everwu 
remembered  $  indeed,  so  short,  that  half  a  dossn  of  adrm 
oates,  instead  of  460^  would  have  no  difficulty  in  maug- 
ing  the  whole  business.  Yet  it  is  prsdsely  at  this  period 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  lalsriei 
varying  from  £2800  to  £4800  a-year,  make  an  spplia- 
tion  to  the  legislature  fbr  an  increase  of  salary.  To  toy 
one  who  knows  anything  of  society  in  Bdinbargh,  it  k 
unneeessary  to  say  that  thetv  is  not  a  single  noUemui) 
and  very  few  landed  gentlemen,  resident  in  the  dty;  ud 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  given  on  the  last  oostait. 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  judges*  salario,  u 
to  the  emoluments  of  advocatea-^vidence  which  we  laisir 
astonished  the  bar  itself— 4here  are  probably  not  thir. 
teen  gentlemen  permanently  resident  in  Edinbvrgii,  who 
haye  an  aggregate  income  equal  to  that  of  the  tliirtecs 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

This  also  appears  rather  an  ilUchosen  time  to  iaatsie 
salaries,  when  the  mercantile,  tnanufactoring,  sad  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  are  suflering  tlie  gmtert 
distress.  At  the  Restorstion,  the  salmry  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session  did  not  exceed  £100  a-yesr.  la 
1800,  when  provisions  were  much  Mgber  than  they  are 
at  present,  the  Lord  President's  salary  was  iixfd  at 
£3000  $  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk's  at  £S400 1  and  tbstaf 
each  of  the  ordinary  Judges,  at  £1200.  At  pnsent,  the 
first  has  £4300;  the  second  £4000;  some  £SS60, 
others  jB2000  ;  and  none  under  £200a  The  aslarifiViR 
raised  to  that  amount  in  1810,  when  grain  was  more  tliaa 
double  its  present  price ;  when  a  property-tax  of  10  px 
cent*,  besides  various  other  taxes  now  repealed,  eere 
levied  $  and  when  the  whole  expenae  of  living  vai 
much  higher  than  at  present.  There  is  at  preseat  om 
third  less  business  In  the  Court  than  in  1810;  yet  tlwre 
are  only  two  judges  fewer ;  and,  as  to  jury  trials,  of 
which  so  much  is  said,  there  are  not  above  thirty  or  ftrty 
in  the  year-^being  three  to  each  Judge,  if  they  «a* 
equally  divided.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  aa 
exceedingly  vulgar  notion,  that  the  judges  cannot  be  re- 
spected, without  haying  large  incomes,  splendid  beaM, 
and  handsome  carriages.  We  think  that  such  of  ourdetgy 
as  do  not  intermeddle  In  politics,  and  the  pioftssew  of  mr 
universities  generally,  are  highly  nepected,  withoat  say 
one  inquiring  how  they  live^  or  what  aretheir  incomes;  asd 
many  of  them  are  known  to  be  very  poor.  But  how  much 
money  will  make  a  judge  respectable^  The  Lord  Pred- 
dent— as  his  son,  with  little  fteling  of  delicacy,  expbtned 
to  the  former  committee— cannot  live  on  £4800  a-ycsr; 
he  cannot  keep  a  carriage  on  that  income^  How  notii 
does  his  Lordship  ask  ?  We  suspect  that  he  who  csnaot 
live  on  £4300  will  find  £10,000  a-year  too  litUe. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  dectease  of  busitiess  in  the  Coot  of 
Session,  we  believe  the  changes  of  late  years  In  the  fonu 
of^roceeding,  arsamong  the  chief.  Formerly,  there  wa^  st 
least,  the  hope--occasionaily  reaUied^that  a  speedy  ssi 
cheap  dedsion  of  a  case  might  be  obtained.  Bnt  wm^ 
when  every  case,  however  trifling  and  however  dor, 
must  go  through  the  form  of  making  up  a  recoid,  and  of 
ravisals  and  re*revisalB  of  that  reuNrd,  and  wheo  tke 
Court  sits  only  114  days  in  the  year,  no  eoe  iie«i 
expect  to  get  a  decision,  even  of  the  Lord  Ordinaiyi 
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Air  im  than  £M,  uid  wilbont »  dtUy  of  two  ycttft 
Tb0  gntt  matiaj  nqnind  on  the  iMurt  of  the  ogentii  in  hit 
tt  coaual*  ibr  MOtttfB  they  ooold  oondoct  muoh  better 
theiMrifCi'  ler  ftei  of  eonrt,  which  ought  to  be  peid  out 
of  tht  Geaerai  Rerenne,  and  not  by  the  litigante>-*nnd  for 
printUig^  eU  terta  of  mbbiih  heinf  ordered  by  the  Jadgii 
to  be  printed— vttdera  the  ageftte  very  caieiew  about 
boiiiMM  in  Che  Court  of  Saaiion,  ai  their  rtmnnerathm  ia 
felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  riak  of  loM  and  penonal  re- 
ipeniibility  which  they  rao^-to  aay  nothing  of  trouble. 
_Heiice,  it  happena,  that,  with  upwarda  of  600  li« 
ceased  piaetitionera  in  BdiiUNirgh,  there  were  only  1600 
lUi|ated  ceeea  laat  year  in  the  Court;  and,  ai  aome 
perticalar  afenta  might  hoTO  fifty  or  a  hundred  of 
th(M  toiti,  it  will  be  teen  that  the  grant  body  could 
hare  but  little  piooeaa  boaineia.  But  it  ia  not  in  the 
Cout  of  Seiiion  merelyy  that  the  door  haa  been  ahut 
a|»iiift  jatice— In  all  the  Sheriff  Courta,  bnalncoi  haa 
been  falling  off  Ibr  many  yean ;  and  tbe  time  doee  not 
Mem  far  dialanty  when,  inatead  of  conaidering  how  much 
jodfee'  aUariea  may  be  incraaaed,  the  queeUon  will  be 
whether  nine«tentha  of  them  may  not  be  diapenaed  with 
ilt<^lber. 

The  8tamp.0fliee  Retune  nlao  ahew  that,  in  Scotland, 
within  the  laat  twenty  yean,  oonveyancing..  ■  .the  moot 
lacntiTe  part  of  the  law  practitionera'  bnrinew  haa  fhUen 
offawre  than  one-half.  The  existing  atamp*act  waa 
paoed  in  1816 1  in  the  Retntna,  the  amount  of  atampa 
Qied  for  benda,  cooTeyanoM,  &c»  ia  given  separately ;  and 
in  1817,  it  waa  £316,000,  and  now  it  hardly  exceeda 
£100,000.  In  England,  there  hae  alao  been  a  great  de- 
cnsse^the  additional  atemp  dntiea  imposed  in  1816,  har^ 
iagi  tt  in  namerooa  other  caaaa  of  increaaad  taxation, 
dimiaisbed  inateed,aa  waa  intended,lncieaaed  the  Rewenucb 
Yet,  the  new  Stamp  Bill,  though  it  in  some  lew  caaaa 
loweri  the  dntia%  will  be  founi^  on  an  attentive  examin- 
atioD,  to  inorsase  them  on  the  whole ;  and  It  ia  likely 
to  pui  without  notice^  either  from  the  law  practitionera 
or  the  law  reformcra.  The  former,  indeed,  are  so  short- 
iighted,  as  to  imagine  that  the  amount  of  the  duties  ia 
not  their  omoem,  bnt  that  of  the  public ;  but  now  that 
thej  are  aware  that  the  beat  part  of  their  buaineas  haa 
^Uen  off  ene.ha]f  within  the  laat  twenty  yean,  while 
thenambcr  of  oompetiton  haa  doubled,  they  will  par* 
hape  bestir  thamselTce  in  the  matter. 

8oBK  peiaooa  think  that  the  decreaae  of  litigation  la 
a  natter  to  be  njoUtA  at  $  and  it  ia  said  that  the  number 
ofcasn  settled  hy  arbitration  haa  greatly  increaaad. 
This  is  an  aasertioa  wliich  may  be  wery  safely  made,  aa 
it  cannot  be  ptowed  erreneous^  no  record  of  the  number 
of  aibitratione  being  kept,  nor  the  number  of  eobmiaaiona 
Mwtained,  nor  even  gueesed  at.  Bnt  we  believe  arbi- 
^tion  ii^  like  many  twinge  elae^  in  much  higher  esteem 
with  thoee  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  it 
fban  with  thoee  who  hav^  The  delay  ie  commonly 
intoloaUe,  often  much  greater  than  in  almost  any  law- 
nit;  for  if  one  of  the  partiea  ia  determined  to  hang  back, 
It  ii  next  to  impoeaible  to  Ibroa  on  the  case.  Then,  aa 
to  expeaae,  it  will  be  ftnind,  that,  when  the  arbitera  and 
their  derk  an  paid,  the  party  could  hardly  have  been 
vone  ojl^  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  obtained  a 
moif  satisfoctory  dectelon  had  he  litigated  in  a  court  of 
law.  Indeed,  the  asoet  experienced  and  moat  honeet  prac« 
titioDen  now  never  advise  their  clienta  to  neort  to  arbl- 
option,  nalcH  they  aee  they  have  the  wont  of  the  caaei 
ftrtheo  the  ipreat  eaee  with  which  delay  ie  obtained 
WnBMsvaloableb 

HioHLAXB  DsBTiTUTioir.— We  believe  we  wen 
the  flrtt  to  warn  the  public  to  liaten  with  euapidon  to 
Ae  talee  which  the  Highland  ehieftalna  and  their  coed- 
jntontheeleigy  wen  80  industrionely  promulgating,  of 
'■Mnai  in  the  Highlanda  and  lalanda  $  and  to  cxpnae 
*v  ceavfetiaB,  that,  unleea  can  wen  taken,  the  money 
"ihatribed  would  go,  not  to  the  poorin  charity,  bnt  to 
the  landlords  aa  nnta.  Our  rematka  and  atatemcnta 
^▼e  been  rery  extensively  copied ;  hut  no  one  haa  at* 
tOBpted  cither  to  anawer  or  contradict  them. 

How  far  we  have  been  comet  in  our  auapiciona  will 
b«  teen  from  the  Mlowing  atatemente.  The  ShtiUmd 
Journal  informa  oi,  that  *'  nothing  whatev^  haa  been 


done  here^  in  the  ehape  of  any  local  meaanre^  Ibr  nlief 
of  the  diatreea  which  pnvailai**i— that,  in  SheUaadi  «  the 
Bsasim  la,  that  charity  ahould  not  only  begin,  but  come 
mUogHhtr  from  abroad.'*  U  appeara,  that  in  1832,  in 
ooneequence  of  a  wewtw  etorm,  103  men  wen  drowned  in 
one  dayi  moot  of  them  leaving  niuneroue  £amUiee  in  a 
atate  of  Qomplete  deetitution.  So  great  and  awful  a 
calamity,  it  would  be  auppoacd,  would  have  aroused  to 
the  ntmoet  the  aympathiee  of  thoee  who  witnessed  it; 
but,  notwithstanding  aome  attempta  wen  made  to  nise 
money  in  Shetland  for  their  reliei^  nai  on§  /artMng  wtu 
tuUeribetL  In  London  and  the  sooth  of  Scotland, 
£3000  wen  niaed;  and  the  Shetland  lairde  attempted, 
but,  fortunately,  unauoceeafully,  to  diveit  part  of  the 
money  from  ita  proper  puipoacb  It  is  in  vain  to  plead 
poverty,  for  then  an  many  rich  persona  in  Shetland. 
Although  the  hei'ring  fishing  last  year  waa  only  27  000 
barrela-»one  half  of  a  good  fishing*^t  appean  from  a 
detailed  etatement,  that  the  profit  realiecd  by  the  fish 
curen  waa  £20,025 ;  while  all  the  poor  fishermen  n- 
ceived  waa  £4600^  or  £1  s  16e.  each  Ibr  their  Bea8on*8 
work.  Whalee  an  occasionally  caught  or  driven  ashon 
on  the  ialanda ;  but  theee  an  claimed  from  the  men  who 
take  them  by  the  landlorda !  The  Spectator  mentiona,  that 
then  ia  at  preeent  in  London  a  small  former  from  Shet- 
land, who  givee  some  curious  particulars  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  lairda  an  profiting  by  the  destitution  of 
which  they  an  the  eole  cauee.  **  Thia  man,  whosfr 
name  and  place  of  reeidence  have  been  communicated  to 
us^  says^  that  he  applied  to  tbe  clergyman  of  the  pariah 
for  some  meal,  having  heard  that  a  quantity  was  appor- 
tioned to  him.  He  waa  told  that  he  could  have  the 
meal,  but  must  pay  for  it,  half  at  Lammaa  and  half  at 
Martinmaa  next*  He  very  properly  asked,  whether  the 
money  wonld  be  ntumed  to  the  aubscription  committee  ? 
and  waa  informed  it  would  be  laid  out  in  npairing  tbe 
roads  in  Shetland  and  other  public  improTements.  So 
the  Shetland  lairds  an  tq  improve  their  estates  out  of 
the  eubscription  raiaed  for  the '  destitute,' 

Farther,  while  the  benevolent  an  bosy  ahipping  grain 
to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  lairda  are  equally  busy  send. 
ingyrom  Orkney  and  Shetland,  grain  and  proviaions  of 
all  sorts.     In  one  week,  four  Teosels  sl>  freighted  arrived 
in  Leith  from  Kirkwall  in  Orkney  alone^    A  vessel  dis- 
patched  from  Aberdeen  with  seed  and  pro?iaiona  to  Kirk- 
wall, had  to  wait  four  days,  until  the  people  had  leiaun 
to  take  out  her  cargo,  so  much  occupied  were  they  iu 
shipping  off  proviaions  of  all  kinds  to  nise  money  to  pay 
their  rente;  for  in  the  exaction  of  these  no  respite  ia  given* 
Mr  Balfour,  the  member  for  these  Islands,  defenda  theie 
proceeding^  on  the  ground  *•'  that  many  of  the  propertiea 
in  Orkney  an  under  trust,  or  managed  for  abtenteee  by 
land-atewards,  the  nnta  in  feu-dntiea  being  usually  paid 
in  kind.    The  atewarda  an  bound  to  aell  the  produce  to 
the  beet  advantage  for  their  employen ;  and  on  what  terma 
can  they  aell  thia  produce  in  the  diatrict  at  present  ?*' 
Cannot  the  <*  abaentees**  direct  their  atewards  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  produce  to  the  inhabitants  who  an  not  able 
to  buy  it,  and  to  diaeontinue  the  ehipping,  if  the  people 
an  atarving  ?    It  ia  now  diatinctly  proved,  aa  we  stated 
in  our  May  number,  that  the  destitution  arises  entirely 
from  the  exorbitant  rente  exacted,  combined  with  abseot- 
eeiam,  and  the  want  of  a  poor-nte,  the  reault  of  which 
ia,  that  then  ia  not  a  shilliug  left  among  the  labouring 
claaaee  to  buy  provisions.     Had  the  destitution  arisen 
from  a  total  deatruction  of  the  crope,  aa  waa  npresented 
by  the  nvennd  beggan  sent  out  by  the  lairds,  neither 
rente  nor  feu-dutiea  could  legally  have  been  exacted,  and 
the  ^  atewarda  of  abeenteea"  would  have  had  no  gnin  r^r 
other  provisiona  to  aend  away,  from  the  *<  inhabitanta^ 
whoee  deetitnte  etate^"  aa  Mr  Balfour  remarks,  <*  renders 
take  to  ihem  very  hopelese  ae  a  epeculation,"    Waa  then 
ever  a  mon  atrodona  defonce  of  an  nnpiincipled  pro- 
eecdlag? 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  intelligence  from  the  United  Statea  ia  mon  de- 

plonble  than  any  one  expected.     Every  bank  throughout 

the  Union  baa  atopped  payment  in  apecie    that  ia,  haa 

become  bankrupt ;  for  paymeat  in  paper  ia  no  payment 
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a  I  all,  when  that  paper  is  not  conyerUble  into  8pecie> 
With  the  Tiew  of  going  through  the  mme  force  ai  the 
Bank  of  England  did  in  1707)  when  it  became  bankrupts 
eome  of  the  State  legislatures  have  hurried  through  acts 
suspending  specie  payments ;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  a 
mere  nullity,  being  contrary  to  the  10th  section  of  the 
1st  article  of  the  amended  constitution  of  4th  March  1789, 
which  expressly  declares  that  **  no  State  shall  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gM 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debtn,  ^c*  Eren 
the  United  States  Bank  has  stopped — ^publishing,  as  an 
apology,  that  their  stoppage  is  caused  **  by  the  failure  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  demands 
made  upon  them  in  specie  ;**  the  Bank  baring  large  claims 
on  the  Treasury.  No  fewer  than  250  of  the  most  exten- 
sive mercantile  houses  in  New  York  have  become  bank- 
rupt ;  and  the  mischief  is  attributed,  by  the  merchants  in 
that  city,  in  their  memorial  to  Van  Buren,  <<  to  that  un- 
wise system  which  aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic 
fjr  a  paper  currency." 

This  system,  tvise  or  unwise,  is  at  an  end  ;  as  the  time 
for  resuming  cash  payments  is  not  anticipated  to  occur 
before  February  next,  at  the  soonest.  Notes  hare  been 
issued  for  sums  as  low  as  2id.,  in  Philadelphia ;  and  5d. 
notes  have  been  issued  in  New  York.  The  American 
journals  are  calling  for  paper.  **  There  never  was  such  a 
time  for  the  circulation  of  small  notes.'*  The  currency 
Doctors  of  America  have  carried  everything  their  own 
way ;  and  we  suspect  that  Van  Buren  will  not  be  able 
t)  check  the  torrent  of  paper  money,  or  prevent  the  gold 
being  exported.  Simultaneously  with  the  stoppage  of 
the  banks  in  the  various  towns,  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
of  all  other  articles  began,  of  course^  to  rise ;  for  every 
one  foresees  the  currency  will  be  depreciated.  An  occur, 
rence  has  at  length  taken  place,  which,  ere  long,  will 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  and 
paper  money. 

LOWER  CANADA. 
The  Canadians,  as  we  expected,  have  not  minced 
matters.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  resolutions 
passed,  declaring  that  the  dominion  of  England  in  Ca- 
nada exists  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  force ;  a  Papi. 
neau  tribute  has  been  set  on  foot,  a  general  association  or- 
ganized, the  election  of  all  the  opposition  Members  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  declared  a  sacred  duty— absti- 
nence from  all  duty-paying  articles,  as  an  effectual  way 
of  crippling  the  execntive,  recommended— Lord  Gosford 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  the  tool  of  traitors — smuggled 
goods  recommended  to  be  preferred  to  those  legally  im- 
ported«-and  the  people  strongly  advised  to  read  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Banks  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  have  stopped  payment,  and  those  of 
the  other  North  American  colonies  were  expected  to  fol- 
low  their  example,  as  soon  as  the  accounts  of  the  general 
stoppage  in  the  United  Stales  reached  them.  Things  are 
in  a  hopeful  way  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
It  is  well  to  mark  that  periods  of  great  mercantile 
distress  like  the  present,  have  always  followed — at  the  in- 
terval of  a  few  months,  generally  not  so  much  as  a  year — 
whnt  was  considered  at  the  time  a  state  of  great  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain.  The  result  of  the  present 
crisis  on  the  poor  operatives,  is  much  more  severe  than 
on  the  members  of  the  great  mercantile  firms,  whose 
losses  are  so  pathetically  deplored  in  the  newspaper*. 
The  latter,  be  their  engagements  what  they  may,  are 
neither  deprived  of  food,  lodging,  nor  clothing ;  but,  after 
a  period  of  eclipse,  hardly  perceptible  to  those  who  judge 
merely  by  the  external  symptoms  of  dress,  equipage,  and 
appearance,  the  merchant  again  launches  forth  as  gaily 

k  •  The  power  of  luipending  cash  payments  li  reienred  to  CongreM 
alone,  which  hat  been  callecf  together  early  in  September. 


and  octentatioufly  at  ever,  to  oomnence  a  new  eutta  ef 
enterprise  and  speculation.  Bat,  with  the  operatiTn, 
matters  proceed  very  differently.  Whatever  may  be  the 
success  of  his  employer,  whether  he  accumoUte  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  the  operative  gets  do  mors  thin 
the  bare  wages  which  keep  him  living  in  the  mostfragsl 
manner ;  and  the  failure  of  a  specalatioDy  in  the  profits 
of  which  he  could  by  no  possibility  have  piofittd, 
reduces  him  and  his  family  to  a  state  of  want  and  beggary. 
At  Manchester,  there  are  50,000  hands  out  of  employ, 
and  almost  all  the  others  only  working  half  time.  At 
the  small  town  of  Wigan,  4000  weavers  are  totally  idle. 
In  the  west  of  England,  it  is  estimated  that  Haifa  mil. 
lion  of  persons  will  be  unemployed  in  the  Tery  wont 
time  of  the  year.  In  the  potteries,  the  utmost  distros 
prevails — some  manufacturers  having  entirely  suqwndcd 
business  for  the  present,  and  others  working  <mly  two  er 
three  days  a-week.  In  Spittalfidds,  8000  silk  wcavos 
are  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  At  Glasgow,  and  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  soup  kitchens  have  been  esUbliiM. 
At  Paisley,  the  unemployed  weavers  oontinne  to  iBcrase» 
and  2100  are  on  the  relief  fund ;  though  no  more  than 
one  in  each  family  is  admitted  on  the  liaL  All  the 
young  men  under  twenty  years  of  ago  have  been  stmck 
off,  and  various  other  restrictions  and  prohibitions  hare 
been  had  recourse  to. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sospsorion  of  psynwnti 
in  specie  in  America,  may,  by  permitting  the  gold  thcrp, 
and  for  which  they  have  no  farther  immediato  use,  to  be 
remitted  to  this  country,  be  beneficial  in  checking  the 
progress  of  farther  mischief.  Gold  is  also  eoming  in 
from  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  tlie 
Bank  is  annoyed  by  the  almost  constant  demand  of  bal. 
lion  from  Holland.  The  Directors  refused  the  last  dc^ 
mand  from  that  quarter  for  gold  in  bullion,  leaving  the 
parties  demanding  it  to  their  legal  right  of  tendering 
bank  notes  for  sovereigns.  This  does  not  look  aa  if  tbs 
Bank  was  very  confident  in  her  resources. 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  accounts  from  England  give  very  indifferent  ac- 
counts of  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  there  is  every  prospect  both  of  a  late  and  scanty 
harvest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  crops  are 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month  later  than  osuaL  Prsn 
Gloucester  It  is  stated  it  is  hardly  possible  far  the  wheat 
crop,  in  the  district  20  miles  ronnd  Gloucester,  to  prove  an 
average,  even  with  the  mildest  weather.. 


Growing  crops  look  very  indifferent ;  wheats  are  very  thin. 
'•—^■'Worcesterahire,  Wheat  is  so  thin  on  the  grooiid,  it 
cannot  be  a  good  crop,  however  favonrable  the  weadwr. 

Birminghaffu  Wheats  are  very  backward,  and  so  tUa 

on  the  ground  that  there  cannot  be  an  average  quantity  ef 
straw ;  and,  even  with  the  finest  weather,  a  late  harvest 
(which  is  always  more  precarious)  appears  now  to  be  ia- 

evitable. Tenbg.    Some  of  our  wheats  look  bad,  and 

none  well,  nor  do  the  apring  crops  either.  The  preseat 
appearance  is  for  a  rather  deficient  crop,  and  a  late  bar. 

vest. Tewketbtirg,  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  what 

looks  indifferent ;  some  very  bad,  and  allunnsoaUy  back- 

ward. CotnookL   A  great  part  of  the  growiof  wheat 

is  thin  and  irregular,  and  lately  appearing  to  be  dwindl- 
ing away  in  many  places  instead  of  improving ;  a  small 
part  looks  well,  but  in  general  it  has  a  middling  or  bad 
appearance. — In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  crops  are 
equally  unpromising ;  and  nothing  but  tho  deranged  state 
ot  the  money-market,  and  the  entire  absence  of  spccala- 
tion  during  the  whole  spriny  in  British  grain,  could  have 
kept  prices  at  their  present  rate. 

Now  is  the  time  to  agitate  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Con- 
Laws — a  greater  curse  to  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country  than  the  National  Debt  itaelf->for  thcj  czpesa 
them  to  a  ruinous  competition  in  the  fondga  Baarkelk 
Their  repeal  will  never  be  secured  except  in  times  of 
cantile  distress  and  dearth. 
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The  world  ought^  perbaps,  to  he  thankful  that, 
holdiDg  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  little  re- 
mains of  Homer  save  the  shadow  of  a  name ; 
and  that  it  can  never  know  anything  more  of 
the  private  life  of  Shakspeare.    We,  who  never 
tboaght  to  have  coincided  in  opinion  with  Lord 
Chesterfield,  now  begin  to  fear  that  many  great 
authors  may  be  seen  to  most  advantage  in  their 
boolcs.    Alas,  that  Scott  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  mortif3ring  rale,  even  as  beheld  in  the 
naturally  partial  and  one-sided   pages  of  Mr 
Lockhart  i     No  one  can  henceforth  come  to  the 
perusal  of  the  ''  Heart  of  Mid.  Lothian"  or  '*  Old 
Mortality"  with  the  fresh  feeling  of  their  happy 
days  of  ignorance.    Mrs  Hemans,  after  reading 
Moore*s  Life   of  Byron,  discarded  every  line 
of  the  noble  Lord's  verse  as  pollution  to  her 
presence  and  her  dwelling.     The  enthusiastic 
daughter  of  the  lyre  allowed  moral  indignation 
and  offended  delicacy  to  hurry  her  as  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  commonsense  as  the  excess  of 
admiration  had  carried  her  in  another  direction — 
yet  one  can  sympathize  with  the  feeling ;  and 
Tew  thoughtful  persona  we  imagine,  ever  read 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  ''  Don  Quixote," 
without  more  affectionate  admiration  from  reflect- 
ing on  the  circumstances  in  which  those  works 
were  produced. 

Mr  Lockhart's  memoir  cannot  deteriorate  the 
unequalled  beauty  of  Scott's  romances,   but  it 
does  dispel  much  of  the  charm  with  which  imagi- 
nation invested  their  author.    In  these  volumes 
we  trace  Scott,  for  twenty  yean  in  the  possea. 
sion  of  a  competent  patrimony,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  an  ample  offieisi  income,  which  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  increasing,  involved  in  a  per- 
petual, and  too  often  dirty,  coil  of  pecuniary 
onbarrassment,  originating  solely  in  the  desire 
rapidly   to    acquire    wealth :     not    from    the 
rewards  of  his  admirable  genius— -not  by  the 
fur    exercise    of   his    professional     talents-^ 
hut  in  those  dark  and  crooked  byways  upon 
which  no  man  of  letters  ever  entered  before, 
^ith  submission  to  Mr  Lockhart — who,  being 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  guild,  is  the  better 
entitled  to  speak  of  the  craft,  and  who  loses  no 
opportunity  of  taunting  venerable  Grub  Street, 
in  a  tone  which  in  another  might  seem  insolent 
or  impertinent, — ^the  picture  which  even  his  par-  | 
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tial  pencil  has  traced  of  his  distinguished  father 
in-law's  involvements  is  as  morally  degradinf^ 
and,  to  dispassionate  observation,  often  reveals  ri» 
much  real  poverty  of  spirit,  as  the  entire  annalr 
of  Grub  Street,  from  the  struggles  of  Johnson  an<< 
Goldsmith,  to  his  own   apocryphal  tale  of  v 
pair  of  prize  breeches,  raced  for  by  two  poot 
authors,  under  the  auspices  of  that  generous  anti 
judicious  patron  of  literature,  Mr  Constable. 
The  pressure  of  want  was  the  animating  prin- 
ciple in  both  cases — when  Elshender  Campbel.' 
ran  with  the  other  scribe  for  the  coveted  integ- 
uments, and  when  Scott  and  his  partners,  undei 
the  pinch  of  necessities  in  which  he  should  nevei 
have  been  involved,  tried  to  screw  up  and  over- 
reach "  the  crafty"  bibliopole,  by  all  manner  of 
false  scents  and  paltry  arts  of  bargaining.    In 
the  eyes  of  those    illustrious  men  of  letters 
whose  ''  souls  are  like  stars,  and  dwell  apart," 
the  principle  is  the  same ;  the  units,  expressing 
the  fnims  and  values  in  question,  making  the  only 
diffierence— and  that  not  an  essential  one.   Sym- 
pathy ought,  indeed,  to  flow  more  freely  with  the 
'^  poor  devils"  compelled,  by  absolute  necessity, 
to  meannesses,  than  with  the  largely-beneficed, 
and  lavishly-patronised   author,    compromising 
the  dignity  of  his  high  calling  and  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  only  that  he  might  indulge  an 
appetite  for  a  few  more  acres  of  soil,  and  a 
childish  taste  for  collecting  what  to  him  should 
have  seemed .  trash.    His  original  tastes  appear 
to  have  been  simple  and  manly,  his  personal 
habits  were  all  admirable;  and  yet,  from  tho 
first  dawn  of  his  prosperity  to  the  close  of  what 
became  a  weary  life,  he  contrived  to  make  him- 
self the  victim  of  low  ambitions  and  factitious 
tastes.    It  is  in  vain  for  Mr  Lockhart  to  fix 
blame  on  any  one  else,  and  try  to  find  causes  for  . 
the  misadventures  of  Scott's  life  in  the  Ballan- 
tynes.    He  never  had  an  enemy,  save  himself. 
His  career— -save  for  his  own  miscalculations, 
originating  in  that  eager  grasping  after  gold, 
after  apples  of  Sodom,  which  so  often  over- 
reaches itself,  and  brings  its  own  punishment — 
was  eminently  prosperous.    It  is  stated,  in  these 
volumes,  that,  upon  one  occasion,  Mr  Henry 
Codkburn  said  to  some  person  who  was  dispar- 
aging Scott's  .conversational  powers,  that  he  con- 
sidered SootV?  tense  superior  to  his  geniue.    So 
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thought  all  the  world  for  a  long  while ;  and  yet 
there  is  much  in  these  volumes  to  make  the  fact 

« 

extremely  questionable.  Shrewd  he  was^  in  many 
senses ;  a  keen^  if  sanguine  calculator ;  one  who 
seems  never  to  have  slipped  any  worldly  advan- 
tage that  the  lorts  of  patronage^  asalduoitsly  culti- 
vated^ and  dever  bargainings  couldsecure.  He  was 
certainly  the  most  adroit  commercial  manager 
of  literary  reputation^  so  as  to  make  it  tell  in 
immediate  gain^  that  ever  graced  the  Republle 
of  Letters.  The  Ballantynes  and  others  were 
his  tools^  his  mouthpieces.  In  the  clever  game 
of  bo-peep  and  coquetting  between  the  Gnat 
Unknown  and  the  gaping  public^  Scott  drew  all 
the  strings  which  danced  the  visible  puppets;  and^ 
when  they  attempted  an  independent  movement^ 
gave  them  many  a  sharp  check — as  appears  from 
his  letters.  Yet  we  question  if  all  this  dexterity 
and  trickery  was  true  wisdom^  or  even  commer- 
cial sagacity^  while^  which  is  worse^  keenness  in 
matters  of  business^  and  descending  to  practices 
which^  at  least  to  non-traders,  involved,  if  not 
direct  wantof  probity,  yet  great  dlsingennonsness, 
and  sacrifices  of  feeling,  to  which  a  high  or  single- 
minded  man  never  could  have  submitted.  Ac- 
cordingto  Mr  Lockhart,  hismisfortunes  are  mainly 
attributable  to  his  bad  choice  of  instruments. 
The  unfortunate  Ballantynes  are  made  the  scape- 
goats of  his  errors.  But  this  choice  conveys 
no  compliment  to  his  understanding;  and  the 
volumes  before  us  afford  abundant  evidence  that 
the  ruin,  and  misery,  and  meanness  of  the  entire 
concern  are  mainly  attributable  to  Scott,  who 
involved  the  thriving  printing  establishment  of 
Ballantyne  &  Co.  in  the  wildest  speculations, 
from  the  desire  of  creating  business,  and  finding 
agreeable  employment  for  himself  in  editing 
what  proved  unsaleable  works.  This  accumu- 
lation of  dead  or  heavy  stock,  while  he  was 
withdrawing  capital  to  sink  in  land,  was  clearly 
the  cause  of  their  original  embarrassments,  and 
of  the  commencement  of  that  system  of  ficti- 
tious credit,  with  its  attendant  mischiefs,  which 
kept  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hot  water  nearly 
all  his  life,  and  which  would  entitle  him  to 
the  most  generous  sympathy,  had  not  all  his 
sanguine  projects  begun  and  ended  in  views  of 
personal  or  family  aggrandizement.  He  would 
be  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  the  founder  of 
a  family ;  and  spread  out  patrician  plantations 
in  fantastic  forms,  and  erect  a  Lilliputian  Gothic 
castle,  and  vie  in  his  style  of  living  with  those 
objects  of  his  idolatry,  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
the  land ;  and  to  do  all  this,  he  must ''  hasten  to 
be  rich."  Thus  did  he— like  so  many  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  who  will  fbUow  «fter  him-* 
sow  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind;  casting 
aside  that  which  diould  have  been  his  true  glory, 
or  using  it  chiefly  to  forward  subsidiary  or  ignoble 
ends.  This  may  seem  tomany  a  strangeway  to  talk 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  eannol  help  it.  Nature 
intended  him  for  one  of  her  own  great  men,  and  he 
chose  to  be  one  of  the  world's,  and  to  rest  con. 
tinted  with  a  grade  in  artifldal  society  far  below 
his  tme  place.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  ge. 
nuino  feeling  of  those  who  reverenced  him  the 


most.  Washington  Irving,  looking  back  with 
melancholy  regret  to  his  pilgrimage  to  Abbots, 
ford  in  those  humbler  early  days  when  Scott's  mo- 
dest  ambition  had  created  a  cottage  in  the  style 
of  an  old  English  vicarage,  says — "  Happy  would 
it  have  bee»  Ibr  him,  eo^d  he  h^vo  c<feitenCerl 
himself  with  his  ddightlul  littlis  viDe^-covertd 
cottage,  and  the  simple  yet  hearty  style  in  which 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  great  pile 
of  Abbotiford,  with  the  huge  expense  it  entailed 
upon  him,  of  servants,  retainers,  guests,  and 
baronial  style,  was  a  drain  upon  his  purse,  a  task 
upon  his  exertions,  and  a  weight  upon  his  mind, 
which  finally  crushed  him."  When  Mr  Irving 
has  read  Lockhart's  Memoir,  he  will  learn  that 
it  was  even  wor8»-*4i  canker  in  his  conscience,  a 
blight  on  his  honour,  and  now  upon  a  name 
which  should  have  gone  down  to  poeteritj  spot- 
less as  high. 

There  is  no  contemporary  life  more  pregnant 
with  lessons  and  warning,  not  merely  to  literary 
persons,  but  to  all  men  who,  cherishing  false 
ideas,  take  up  with  pitiful  ambitions.  And  yet  do 
man,  when  he  gave  himself  fair  play,  had  a  finer 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  elementally  good  and 
beautiful;  and  we  must  say  farther  for  hios, 
that,  unlike  most  men,  in  private  life,  and  apart 
Arom  the  sordid  schemes  and  small  arts  into 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced,  he  was 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  before  the  cur- 
tain— when  joking  with  Johnny  Bower  and  Tom 
Purdie,  than  when  entertaining,  «»  primes  in 
his  baronial  halls,  the  magnificent  Mrs  Coutts 
and  her  suite,  and  such  like  personages  of  grand 
mundane  dimensions. 

But  we  have  plunged  at  a  venture  into  the 
very  heart  of  whatever  is  most  disagreeable  la 
these  memoirs,  and  must  call  a  halt,  and  take 
things  in  order. 

It  will  be  Christmas,  or  near  it>  before  the 
lagging  work  is  concluded,  which  makse  the 
early  volumes  liable  to  be  forgotten  before  the 
last  appear.  We  are,  therefore,  construed  to 
follow  the  example, and  ''get along"  piecemeal. 
Of  the  three  volumes  on  our  table,  we  consider 
the  fourth  and  last  as  the  most  important; 
though  it  is  not  without  a  certain  share  of  the 
book-making  processes  which  are  chargeable 
upon  the  series,  and  especially  upon  volume  third. 
The  published  volumes  carry  forward  Scott  s 
personal  history  and  correspondence  from  ises 
to  18S0,  when  his  worldly  prosperity  and  con- 
temporary fame  had  reached  the  ultimata  pdnt. 
All  his  poems,  and  the  best  and  most  sacceaifal 
of  his  romances,  had  now  been  written.  We  left 
him,  in  our  late  notice,  in  a  humble  summer  cot- 
tage by  the  way-side,  at  Lasswade,  and  the  Forest 
Sheriff.  The  Whiggish  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  complained  of  the  non-resLdence  of  the 
local  judge,  and  Scott  went  to  the  lonely  fann- 
house  of  Ashestiel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
About  this  time,  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Captain 
Robert  Scott,  who  had  made  a  snug  fortune  in 
the  £ast  India  Company's  country  trado,  made 
him  proprietor  of  the  viUa  of  Rosehall,  and  a  farm 
of  thirty  aores  of  land,  near  Kelso,  whidi  hesold 
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for  £J000.  TUs  money  appears  first  to  hare 
awakened  in  him  that  deyooring  thirst  for  landed 
property^  which,  within  the  last  half  century,  has 
proved  a  snare  and  a  ourse  to  ao  many  Scottish 
gentlemen,  and  which  was  at  the  root  of  all 
Scott's  life  Jong  involvementSj  and  miserable  ex* 
pedients  to  gain  money  and  save  gentility. 

At  Ashestiel  the  "  Lay"  was  finished,  by  which 
poem  he  gained  £769,  and  a  world  of  fame. 
Some  years  previously,  but  after  the  publication  of 
''  The  Border  Minstrelsy/'  his  early  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Mr  James  Ballant3me,  had  been  in- 
duced to  commence  a  printing  business  in  Edin- 
burgh^ where  the  extreme  elegance  of  his  typogra- 
phy contributed  to  the  fame  of  Scott's  poems. 
Aeeording  to  Mr  Lockhart,  Scott's  hopes  of  suc- 
cen  at  the  bar  had  now  completely  ranished;  his 
small  practice  was  dwindling  away,  and  his  secret 
object  in  bringing  Ballantyne  from   Kelso  to 
£diDbargh  was  to  increase  his  income^  by  becom- 
ing the  partner  of  the  former  in  the  printing 
bofliness,  which  he  expected  that  his  influence 
among  booksellers  and  law-agents  wonld  make 
considerable.    He  stipulated  for  a  third  share  of 
Ballantyne's  business,  and  advanced  nearly  all 
the  money  he  had  received  for  his  uncle's  place 
at  Kelso  to  the  concern.      Mr  Loekhart  has 
strong  prejudices  on  this  affair.    The  continual 
strain  of  his  statements  tries  to  make  out  Scott 
to  have  been  a  disinterested  and  severe  safferer ; 
theBallantynes  designing,  selfish^  and  crafty  pro- 
fitere  by  his  pecuniary  losses  and  sacrifices.    Yet 
tbefactSi  as  we  thinks  bear  out  no  such  assumptions. 
Mr  Lockhart  certainly  condemns  while  he  la- 
ments his  clandestinely  engaging  in  business;  but 
not  exactly  on  the  best  grounds.    Independently 
of  the  bar,  he  had  already  an  assured  income  of 
about  £1000    a-year;    he  had  proved  the  re- 
sources of  his  pen  in  several  ipstances ;  and,  as 
ha  never  neglected  any  means  or  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  emoluments,  he  was  already  solicit. 
ing  the  post  of  Clerk  of  Session  from  his  good 
Tory  patrons,   the   Melvllles  and  Buccleuchs, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  obtained ;  by  this 
nesDi  adding  another  £1000  a-year  to  an  income 
^eady  not  narrow  for  Mr  Saunders  Fairford's 
son,  and  for  a  man  who,  abandoning  his  profes- 
sion, had  dedicated  himself  to  literature.    Mr 
Loclchart  blames  him  for  entering  into  com- 
mercial engagements,  chiefly,  we  think,  because 
they  were  not  fortunate*     The  world,  or  the 
thoQgfatfttl  and  high-minded  portion  of  it,  will 
take  higher  ground.    There  is  a  wise  book  which 
^T*3  '*  He  that  hastens  to  be  rich  shall  not  be 
innocent,"     Mr  Lockhart  does  not  go  qnite  this 
length ;  but  he  says-— 

It  if  an  old  saying,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  aecret  there 
>Bvt  be  aooMthiDg  wrong;  and  dearly  did  he  pay  the 
P^ity  for  the  mystery  in  which  he  bad  chosen  to  iuvolve 
tbis  transiiction.  It  was  his  rule^  from  the  beginning, 
^t  whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be  printed  at  that 
pren;  nA  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as  author  and  sole 
^tofj  all  had  been  well  t  bnthad  the  booksellers  known 
hii  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  np  and  extending 
the  occnpation  of  those  types,  they  would  have  taken  into 
scooont  his  lively  imagination  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, se  well  as  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  considered, 
fsr  more  delibentely  than  they  too  often  did,  his  multi? 


forioos  recommendations  of  new  literary  lehemes,  ooapM 
thongh  these  were  with  some  dim  understanding  thaty  \f 
the  Ballantyne  press  were  employed,  his  own  literary 
skill  wonld  be  at  his  frlend*8  disposal  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
Seott*s  foggestions  were,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  them,  conveyed  through  Ballantyne^  whoss 
habituRl  deference  to  his  opinion  indneed  him  to  advo- 
cate them  with  enthusiastic  seal ;  and  the  printer,  who 
had  thus  pledged  his  personal  authority  for  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  must  have  felt  himself  committed  to 
the  bookseller,  and  eoold  hardly  refuse  with  deeeney  to 
take  a  certain  share  of  the  peconiary  risk,  by  allowing 
the  time  and  method  of  his  own  payment  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  employer's  convenience. 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking.  Scott  in- 
volved his  publishers  in  rash  or  bad  speculations, 
to  draw  grist  to  Ballantyne's  mill,  of  which  he 
secretly  shared  the  multure. 

The  candour  of  some  of  Mr  Iiockhart'fit 
avowals,  with  his  overweening  estimate  of  Scott, 
is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Thus,  he  publishes  4 
letter  from  Scott  to  his  secret  PAanvsR,  whose 
profits  he  shared,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  no 
puritanically  honest  tradesman  could  have  writ- 
ten, let  alone  a  man  of  nice  gentlemanly  feeling 
and  chivalrous  honour  :•— 

'<  Ashestiel,  April  I2th,  1805. 

^  Dear  BALLAVrrys, — I  have  duly  received  yourttvo 
favours,  also  Foster's.  He  still  howls  about  the  expense 
of  printing!  b«t  I  think  we  shall  finally  settle.  His 
argument  is  that  you  print  too  fine,  alias  too  dear,  I 
intend  to  stick  to  my  answer,  th£t  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  but  that,  settle  it  how  you  and  he  Mrill,  it  must 
be  printed  by  yon,  or  can  be  no  concern  of  mine.  This 
gives  you  an  advantage  In  driving  the  bargain.  As  to 
everything  else,  I  think  we  shall  do ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  set  a  few  volumes  agoing  on  the  plan  yon  pro- 
possb 

<*  I  have  imagined  a  very  superb  work.  What  think 
yon  of  a  oomptete  edition  of  British  poets,  ancient  and 
modem  ?  Johnson's  is  imperfect  and  ont  of  print ;  so  is 
Bell's,  which  is  a  Lilliputian  thing ;  and  Anderson's,  the 
most  complete  in  point  of  number,  is  most  contemptible 
in  execution  both  of  the  editor  and  printer.  There  is  a 
scheme  fer  yon !  At  least  a  hundred  volumes,  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  rate  of  ten  a-year.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
ready  till  midsummer.  If  the  booksellers  will  give  me  a 
decent  allowance  per  volume,  say  thirty  guineas,  I  shall 
hold  myself  well  paid  on  the  writing  hand.  This  is  a  dead 
secret.  I  think  it  quite  right  to  let  Doig*  have  a  share 
of  Thomson ;  but  he  is  hard  and  slippery,  so  settle  your 
bargain  fast  and  firm— no  loop-holes!  I  am  glad  you 
have  got  some  elbow-room  at  last.  Cowan  will  come  to, 
or  we  will  find  some  fit  place  in  tine.  If  not,  we  aiiii< 
build — necessity  has  no  law.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder 
you  from  doing  Tacittu  with  your  correctness  of  eye ;  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  Utir  prospect  before  u^'' 


>» 


Here  was  a  man  whose  magnificent  schemes 
were  sufficient  to  ruin  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Stationers.  In  fiact,  Scott's  wild  speculatione 
in  publishing,  which  his  humbler  partners  only 
sometimes  remonstrated  against,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  all  the  advantages  which 
resulted  from  his  own  indefatigable  pen.  Mr 
Foster  would  not  ''  grow  to,"  and  the  edition 
of  Dryden  was  undertaken  by  Scott— -one  of 
many  useful  but  unproductive  or  ruinous  specu- 
lations to  the  publishers,  by  which  he  ultimately 
lost  far  more,  as  a  partner,  in  printing  and  pub.* 
Kshing,  than  he  could  gain  as  an  editor.  Upon  the 
Annual  Register  alone,  another  of  his  projects. 


*  A  bookseller  in  ^dinbnrgh. 
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£1000  a-year  seems  to  have  been  lost  for  many 
years ;  yet  this  to  Soott  was,  in  some  respects, 
rather  taking  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  into 
another^  than  actual  dead  loss.  By  these  and 
better  means,  the  printing  and  publishing  busi- 
ness extended  so  rapidly,  that  more  capital  was 
required  and  found  to  carry  it  on.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  rude  outline  of  "  Waverley" 
was  begun.  His  principal  correspondents,  at  this 
time,  were  Ellis  and  Miss  Seward.  The  letters 
possess  little  general  interest,  while  Mr  Lock- 
hart's  account  of  his  personal  and  domestic 
habits  are  fall  of  attraction.  So 'early  as  1805, 
he  had  adopted  that  plan  of  early  rising,  without 
which,  we  have  heard  said,  he  considered  that 
no  man  could  achieve  greatness  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life. 

He  roM  bjr  five  o^clock,  lit  hi>  own  fire  when  the  les- 
ion required  one,  and  shaved  and  dretsed  with  great 
deliberation— for  he  was  a  very  martinet  aa  to  all  but 
the  mere  coocombriea  of  the  toilet,  not  abhorring  effsmi* 
nate  dandyism  itself  so  cordially  as  the  slightest  approach 
to  personal  slovenliness,  or  even  those  <<  bed-gown  and 
slipper  tricks,*'  as  he  called  them,  In  which  literary  men 
are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket, 
or  whatever  dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dinner  time,  he 
was  seated  at  his  desk  by  six  o'clock,  all  his  papers 
arranged  before  him  in  the  most  accnrate  order,  and  his 
books  of  reference  marshalled  around  him  on  the  floor, 
while  at  least  one  fiivoorite  dog  lay  watching  his  eye  just 
beyond  the  line  of  drcumvallation.  Thus,  by  the  time 
the  fiunily  assembled  for  breakfast,  between  nine  and  ten, 
he  had  done  enough  (in  his  own  language)  **  to  break  the 
neck  qf  the  day*9  work*'*^  After  breakfast,  a  couple  of 
hours  more  were  given  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon 
he  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  **  his  own  man."  When  the 
weather  was  bad,  he  would  labour  incessantly  all  the 
morning ;  but  the  general  rule  was  to  be  out  and  on 
horseback  by  one  o'dock  at  the  latest ;  while,  if  any 
more  distant  ezcnrsion  had  been  proposed  over  night,  he 
was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten ;  his  occasional  rainy  days 
of  unintamiMed  study  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund  in  his 
favour,  out  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for  accom- 
modation whenever  the  sun  shone  with  special  brightness. 
It  was  another  rule  that  every  letter  he  received  should 
be  answered  that  same  day. 

And  then  we  hear  of  his  favourite  horse  and 
dog  for  the  time,  and  of  his  rural  amusements, 
and  expeditions  to  Yarrow  and  Loch  Skene. 
When  any  remarkable  event  or  visiter  afforded 
him  a  decent  text,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ellis  or 
^orritt.  Ellis  threw  out  some  prudish  doubts 
about  the  edition  of  Dryden,  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.    He  replies  :— 

**  I  will  not  castrate  John  Dryden.  I  would  as  soon 
castrate  my  own  father,  as  I  believe  Jupiter  did  of  yore. 
What  would  you  say  to  any  man  who  would  castrate 
Shekspeare,  or  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher? 
I  don't  say  but  that  it  may  be  very  proper  to  select  cor- 
rect  passages  for  the  use  of  boarding-schools  and  colleges, 
being  sensible  no  improper  ideas  can  be  suggested  in  these 
seminariei^  unless  they  are  intruded  or  smuggled  under 
the  beards  and  niffii  of  our  old  dramatists.  But,  in  mak- 
ing an  edition  of  a  man  of  genius's  works  for  libraries 
and  collections,  and  such  I  coaoelve  a  complete  edition  of 
0ryden  to  be^  I  must  give  my  author  as  I  find  him,  and 
will  not  tear  out  the  page,  even  to  get  rid  of  the  blot,  little 
as  I  like  it.  Are  not  the  pages  of  Swift,  and  even  of 
Pope,  larded  with  indecency,  and  often  of  the  most  disgust- 
log  kind ;  and  do  we  not  see  them  upon  all  shelves  and 
dnssing.UUes,  and  in  all  boudoirs  ?  Is  not  Prior  the 
most  indecent  of  tale^tellcn^  not  even  excepting  La  Fon- 
taine ;  and  how  often  do  we  see  his  works  in  female 
hands  ?  In  fsct,  it  is  not  passages  of  ludicrous  indeli- 
ncy  that  corrupt  the  nsnnen  of  a  people^it  is  the  son. 


nets  which  a  prurient  genius  like  Mssler^^iitle  sin^, 
mrgiidbut  puerisque  i  it  is  the  sentimental  slang,  half 
lewd,  half  methodiatic,  that  debauches  the  understanding, 
inflames  the  sleeping  passions,  and  prepares  tho  reader  to 
give  way  as  soon  as  a  tempter  appears.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  at  all  happy  whoi  I  pcniae  aome  of 
Dryden's  comedies:  they  are  very  stnpid,  as  well  as 
indelicate." 

In  the  witer  of  1806,  he  first  appeared  as  a 
London  lion,  while  very  anxious  about  his  Clerk 
of  Sessionship,  which  the  accession  of  the  Whigs, 
had  he  feared,  put  in  jeopardy.  In  the  same  p^g^t 
we  find  his  gratitude  to  two  different  '*  archi- 
tects of  his  fortune"  boil  over.  To  Ellis,  then 
at  Bath,  where  Lord  Melville  probably  was,  he 

writes:— 

4< Poor  Lord  Melville!  How  does  he  look?  We 
have  had  miserable  accounts  of  his  health  in  London. 
He  was  the  architect  of  my  little  fortune,  from  cittinm. 
stances  of  personal  regard  merely ;  for  any  of  m  j  trifling 
literary  acquisitions  were  out  of  his  way.** 
The  next  letter  is  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  :— 
'*  Mr  T)eaB  Lobd,— I  cannot  help  flattering  myiesf 
—for  perhaps  it  is  flattering  myself — that  the  noble  arrbi- 
tect  of  the  Border  Minstrel's  little  fortune,  has  befn 
sometimes  anxious  for  the  security  of  that  lowly  edifice, 
during  the  tempest  which  has  overturned  so  many  palacn 
and  towers.  If  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  some 
little  rubs,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  through  the  tranf- 
actlon  which  your  Lordship  sanctioned  by  your  influence 
and  approbation,  and  that  in  a  way  very  pleasing  to  mj 
own  ftielings;  Lord  Spencer,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  being  explained  in  an  audience  with  which 
he  favoured  me,  was  pleased  to  direct  the  commission  to 
be  issued,  as  an  act  of  justice,  regretting,  he  said,  it  had 
not  been  from  the  beginning  his  own  deed.  Tliis  was 
doing  the  thing  handsomely,  and  like  an  English  nobfo. 
man.  I  have  been  very  much  fhttA  and  caressed  herv, 
almost  indeed  to  sufibcation ;  but  have  been  made  amends 
by  meeting  some  old  friends.  One  of  the  kindest  was 
Lord  Somerville,  who  volunteered  introducing  me  to 
Lord  Spencer,  as  much,  I  am  oonrinoed,  from  respect  to 
your  Lordship's  protection  and  wishes,  aa  from  a  desire 
to  serve  me  personally,*' 

In  possession  of  his  place,  Scott  had  no  grati. 
tude  to  spare  to  the  Whig  givers;  nor  do  we 
blame  his  insensibility.  To  Melville,  his  politi- 
cal  chief,  his  fidelity  was  unswerving.  He  ea)*a 
again:— 

« I  own  Lord  MelviUe*s  misfortunes  affect  me  deeply. 
He,  at  least  his  nephew,  was  my  early  patron,  and  ga^e 
me  countenance  and  assistance  when  I  had  bat  few 
friends.  I  have  seen  when  the  streets  of  Edlnboigfa  were 
thought  by  the  inhnbitants  almost  too  vulgar  for  Lord 
Melville  to  walk  upon;  and  now  I  fear  that,  with  his 
power  and  influence  gone,  his  presence  would  be  aceoant- 
ed  by  many,  from  whom  he  has  deserved  other  thoughts, 
an  embarrassment,  if  not  something  worse^*' 

We  wonder  at  what  possible  era  Henry 
Dundas,  although  very  popular  with  a  party, 
whom  his  jobs,  as  "  a  good  countryman,"  bene- 
fited at  the  public  expense,  was  thus  popular  in 
Edinburgh  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  most  have  been 
aware  that,  a  dozen  years  before  this  time,  Mr 
Dundas  tx>uld  not  safely  have  appeared  on  the 
streets.  He  was  mobbed  and  burned  in  effigy  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  and  detested  in  every 
Scottish  town.  The  first  affray,  on  the  streeta  of 
Edinburgh,  from  the  era  of  Porteous,  endinii:  in 
bloodshed  and  death,  was  occasioned  by  the  public 
abhorrence  of  this  venal  and  profligate  statesman. 
Upon  the  festive  4th  of  June  179S,  a  few  idle  lads 
carrying  an  efBgy,  gathered  around  the  house  of  a 
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relation  of  Dandas^  in  George  Square,  witli  whom 
he  wai  then  on  a  visit.  It  must  have  been  under 
Scott's  eyeethat  military  vere  called  out  to  quell 
this  riot  of  «  The  Friends  of  the  People/'  in  whxeh 
several  innocent  individuals  were  shot  dead,  and 
others  wounded,  in  punishing  a  breach  of  the  peace 
provoked  by  the  general  dislike  of  this  obnoxious 
individual,  not  when  he  was  a  fallen  and  im* 
peached  minister,  but  when  in  the  full  blaze  of 
his  patronage  and  power.  The  last  blood  shed 
on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  for  any  political 
caase  was  through  him  whose  monument  now 
predominates  there.  It  is  humbling,  it  is  even 
nauseating  to  see  the  spirit  of  Scott  prostrated 
before  such  a  patroo  as  Henry  Dundas. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was,  at  this  time,  like 
all  heirs  to  crowns,  whether  presumptive  or  ap- 
parent,  in  opposition  ;  and  the  Princess  was  con. 
seqaently  the  paragon  of  the  Tories.  Scott  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Mrs  Haywood,  one  of  her 
attendants,  and  found  her  "  an  enchanting 
Princess,  and  her  Prince  under  some  malignant 
spell ;"  and  he  coupled  her  up  with  Lord  Melville, 
in  laudatory  verses  on  the  acquittal  of  the  latter. 

MrLockhart  magnifies  the  labour  of  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  Session  to  a  degree  which  will  astonish 
some  members  of  the  Court.  "  Constant  attend- 
ance/' which  means  less  than  two  hours  a-dayfor 
five  days  in  the  week,  of  five  months  in  the  year, 
vas,  he  alleges,  combined  with  "  the  constant 
study  of  law-papers  and  authorities  at  home," 
and  a  great  deal  "  of  really  base  drudgery." 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Walter's  offi. 
cial  duty  in  Court  or  county  was  no  great  over- 
tasking; and  we  think  Mr  Lockhart  would  have 
done  wisely  not  to  provoke  inquiry  about  mat- 
ters which  Scott  himself  thus  describes : — 

"I  took  possession  of  my  new  office  on  my  return.  The 
duty  18  Tery  simple,  consisting  chiefly  iu  sig^ning  my 
name;  and,  as  I  hare  five  colleagues,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  do  duly  except  in  tarn— so  my  task  is  a  very  easy  one, 
as  my  name  Is  very  sliort." 

He  justly  considered  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
who  had  to  write  letters  on  business  two  hours  a- 
day,  "  and  with  no  vacation,"  as  much  more 
tasked  than  himself. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  the  Whigs,  Scott, 
though  indebted  to  them  for  Us  place,  was  fu- 
rious and  active  in  opposition.  Dryden  was  still 
his  task — "Marmion"  hisdelight.  About  this  time, 
the  Edinburgh  Meview  reviewed  Southey's  <' Ma- 
doc,"  splendidly  printed  by  Ballantyne,  in  its  fa- 
vourite style  of  flippant  cutting  up,  mingled  with 
acute  criticism.  The  work  was  unproductive  to  the 
author;  and  that  everlasting  letter.spinner.  Miss 
Seward,  complained  toher  northern  correspondent. 
Scott  replied  that  Southey  did  himself  injustice 
in  supposing  the  Review  had  so  much  influence 
u  to  prevent  the  sale  of  "  Madoc ;"  and  he  shews 
^qual  knowledge  of  other  mundane  matters. 

*'  As  to  the  division  of  the  profits,  I  only  think  that 
Southey  does  not  understand  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade, 
«uiphatically  so  called,  as  well  as  I  do.  Without  any 
(rater  degree  ot  fourberie  than  they  ooncelTe  the  long 
practice  of  their  brethren  has  rendered  matter  of  pre- 
acriptife  right,  they  contrive  to  clip  the  author's  propor- 
tion of  profits  down  to  a  mere  trifle.  Tt  is  the  tale  of  the 
fox  that  went  a  hunting  with  the  lion,  upon  condition  of 


equal  division  of  the  spoil;  and  yet  I  io  not  quite  blame 
the  booksellen,  when  I  consider  the  very  aingnlar  utore 
of  their  myitery.*' 

Scott  explains  how  the  good  author  must  iiu 
damnify  the  publisher  for  loss  by  the  bad  one. 
which  may  be  very  "consoling  to  publishers^ 
though  not  particularly  so  to  authors  like 
Southey,  whose  bread  was  in  his  pen.  In  the 
same  letter,  in  speaking  of  the  young  Roscius. 
he  gives  this  incidental  opinion  of  the  value  oi 

classical  learning  :— 

« I  qnite  agree  with  you  about  the  plan  of  young  Betty*0 
education,  and  am  no  great  idolater  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, excepting  for  what  they  contain.  We  spaid  iu 
youth  that  time  in  admiring  the  wards  of  the  key,  which 
we  should  employ  in  opening  the  cabinet  and  enunialn^ 
its  treasures.  A  prudent  and  accomplished  friend,  whc< 
would  make  instruction  acceptable  to  him  for  the  sake  « 
the  amusement  it  conveys,  would  be  worth  an  hundrcu 
schools.** 

Southey  he  advised,  knowingly,  and  in  a  met 
friendly  spirit,  on  the  subject  of  booksellers  and 
copy-rlghte,  and  consoled  for  alow  sales.  He 
invited  him  to  write  for  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
premising — 

<<  The  only  reason  which  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  pre- 
vent your  affording  the  Edinburgh  some  critical  assiBt- 
ance,  is  the  severity  of  the  criticisms  upon  <<  Madoc**  ano 
'<  Thalaba.**  I  do  not  know  if  this  will  be  at  all  removctf 
by  assuring  you,  as  I  can  do  npon  my  honour,  tha: 
Jeffrey  has,  notwithatanding  the  flippancy  of  these  arti- 
cles, the  most  sincere  respect  both  for  your  person  anu 
talents." 

He  makes  this  sound  critical  remark  in  tlr 
same  letter— > 

*^  Wordsworth  is  harshly  treated  in  the  Edinburgh  /?'• 
viewf  but  Jeffrey  gives  the  sonnets  as  much  praise  aa  ) 
usually  does  to  anybody.    I  made  him  admire  the  son . 
of  Lord  Clifford's  minstrel,  which   I  like  ezceedlngi 
myself.     But  many  of  Wordsworth*s  lesser  poems  af 
caviaref  not  only  to  the  multitude^  but  to  all  who  judt ' 
of  poetry  by  the  established  rules  of  Criticism.    Some  • 
them,  I  can  safely  say,  I  like  the  better  for  these  aberra- 
tions ;  in  others  they  get  beyond  me-— at  any  rate,  thr> 
ought  to  have  been  more  cautiously  hazarded.*' 

Southey  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
corps  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  for  '^  reasons, 
moral,  political,  and  critical ;"  and  Scott  speedily 
followed  his  example,  though  not  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons.  Southey,  like  every  good 
and  rational  man,  not  bitten  by  the  maddest 
Toryism,  detested  Claverhouse  ;  and  he  had  cen- 
sured Scott's  fanatical  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
of  that  cold-blooded  soldier.  Scott's  pictures  of 
the  Covenanters,  in  his  romonces,  may  be  for- 
t  given — many  of  them  are  true  and  noble ;  but 
who  can  overlook  the  following  sentence,  in  which 
James  Graham,  the  author  of  the  "  Sabbath,"  is 
alluded  to  ?— *- 

<<  As  for  my  good  friend,  Dundee,  I  cannot  admit  his 
culpability  in  the  extent  you  allege;  and  it  is  scandalous 
of  the  Sunday  bard  to  join  In  your  oondenmatiou,  **  and 
yet  come  of  :i  noble  Grame  T  I  admit  he  was  tani  taU 
peu  savage,  but  he  was  a  noble  savage  ;  and  the  beastly 
Covenanters  against  whom  he  acted,  hardly  had  any 
claim  to  be  called  men,  unless  what  was  founded  on  their 
walking  upon  their  hind  feet.  Yon  can  hardly  conceive 
the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  stupidity  of  these  people,  accord* 
ing  to  the  accounts  they  have  themselves  preserved.  But 
I  admit  I  had  many  cavalier  prejudices  instilled  into  me, 
as  my  ancestor  was  a  Killiecrankie  man.*' 

Now,  Scott  had  no  such  prejudices  instilled  into 

him.    Hla  immediate  relatives  were  "  Preabyte- 
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riaa  tra«  blue."  His  tutor^  Mitehell,  was  • 
fuDfttic  Whig,  as  lie  represents  him.  His  Tory. 
ism  or  Jaeobitism^  like  Dogberry's  reading  and 
vrriting,  came  by  nature.  All  poets  are  Tories 
Hazlitt  allegee-'-^nd  he  gives  many  ingenious 
reasons  why  this  riiould  be  so ;  yet  Milton  was 
u  republican^  if  Dryden  was  a  worshipper  of  pa- 
trons and  a  servile  Tory. 

**  Marmion"  was  received  by  the  public  better^  if 
that  were  possible,  than  the  *'  Lay."  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Wordsworth,  at  least  at  one  time, 
would  not  allow  that  Scott  was  a  poet  at  all. 
His  brief  praise  of  '^  Marmion,"  reverting  at  once 
to  those  things  which,  next  to  hie  own  poetry, 
were  supposed  to  occupy  his  mind  to  the  ezclu. 
sion  of  every  other  object,  is  characteristic : — 

<'  1b  the  circle  of  my  acquRintance,  it  eeemi  as  well 
liked  RB  the  <  Lny,*  though  1  hare  heard  that  in  the  world 
it  is  not  io.  Had  the  poem  heeu  much  better  than  the 
'Lay,'  it  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the  public^  which  has 
too  much  of  Iha  monster,  the  moral  monster,  in  its  compo* 
sition.  The  spring  has  bunt  out  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  the  vale  is  now  in  exquisite  beauty ;  a  gentle  shower 
has  fallen  this  morning,  and  I  hear  the  thrush,  who  has 
built  in  my  orchard^  singing  amain.'* 

Scott  could,  like  the  untouched,  with  great 
philosophy,  bid  Southey  not  heed  Jeffrey's  cri- 
ticism of  *'Madoc  ;"  but  when  it  came  to  his  own 
turn,  the  lesson  was  not  ao  eaaily  taken*  Jef- 
frey, with  what  some  persons  will  be  apt  to  eon. 
sider  either  officiousness  or  singular  obtuseness 
of  feelings  though  Mr  Lockhart  praises  his  mag- 
nanimous conduct  to  the  skies,  called  Scott's  at- 
tention to  the  severe  review  in  a  note,  which  is 
given ;  and  Scott,  like  any  man  of  spirit,  was  too 
proud  to  seem  to  resent  the  singular  proceeding, 
Jeffrey  had  concluded  his  epistle  by  saying,  **  If 
you  have  any  amity  left  for  me,  you  will  not  de* 
lay  very  long  to  tell  me  so ;"  and  Scott  but 
Mr  Lockhart  shall  tell  the  story :— - 

At  all  eyents,  Scott  could  make  allowance  for  the  pftu« 
lancies  into  which  men  the  least  disposed  to  injure  the 
feelings  of  others  will  sometimes  be  betrayed,  when  the 
rritical  rod  is  in  their  hands.  He  assured  Mr  Jeffrey  that 
the  article  had  not  disturbed  his  digestion,  though  he 
hoped  neither  his  booksellers  nor  the  public  would  agree 
with  the  opinions  it  expressed;  and  begged  he  would 
come  to  dinner  at  the  hour  previously  appointedt  Mr 
Jeffrey  appeared  accordingly,  and  was  receiyed  by  his 
host  with  the  frankest  cordiality :  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  observe  that  the  mistress  of  the  house,  though 
pcrftctly  polite,  waa  not  quite  sd  easy  with  him  as  usual. 
She,  too,  behaved  herself  with  exemplary  civility  during 
the  dinner;  but  could  not  help  saying,  in  her  broken 
English,  when  her  guest  was  departing,  ''Well,  good 
night,  Mr  Jeff^y — dey  tell  me  you  have  abused  Scott  in 
de  Review,  and  I  hope  Mr  Constable  has  paid  you  very 
well  for  writing  it.'* 

The  blunt  speech  of  the  lady  shews  the  true 

feeling  of  the  family,  and  does  a  wife  no  dishon. 

our.      Scott  immediately  deserted  the  Beview 

corps,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  the  principal 

means  of  starting  The  Quarterly  Review,     His 

hands  were  now  full  of  employment,  his  main 

business  at  this  time  being  the  editorship  of  those 

works  which  afterwards  constituted  so  much  of 

the  dead  or  heavy  stock  of  his  partners.    Then 

he  patronised  a  whole  host  of  poor  but  nameless 

authors,  according  to  his  biographer,  and  found 

employment  for  all  and  pay  for  all,  and  was  the 

most  generous  of  literary  benefkelorB.   Ofwhrnn 


this  oorpe  of  the  Sdiaburgh  Grub-Strsst  con. 
sisted,  for  whom  Soott  provided  ^lusrters  sod 
rations,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  guess.    Not  one, 
we  have  said,  is  named ;  and,  to  speak  fra&kl]r> 
wo  are  inclined  to  tlunk  that  the  nuabeisof 
this  nameless  awkward  aquad  is  exaggerated, 
while  its  quality  is  deteriorated.  Scott  paid  soiall 
men  of  letters,  who  did  work  for  him,  exactly,  we 
presume,  aa  a  manufacturer  remunerates  lus  woik . 
men.    There  the  account  la  balanced.   Mr.  Lode- 
hart  makes  another  statement  lieble  to  qusstioa. 
Of  all  men  Soott  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
chary  of  never  mixing  his  literary  reputatisa 
with  any  undertaking  not  wholly  Ida  own,  or  of 
no  advantage  to  him  and  his  partners.   Hogg  wai 
often  extremely  indignant  at  the  ill  snccsis  of 
his  own  applications  for  oonntenanoe  of  this  Idnd 
—very  importunately,  if  not  meanly  solicited,  ve 
admit,  but  never  once  gained.    He  might  srr 
in  hia  judgment,  but  we  freely  acquit  Sir  Walter 
of  the  imprudence  of  either  risking  his  own 
fame,  or  Constable's  or  Ballantyne'a  money,  in 
bringing  forward  the  work  of  any  unknown  in- 
ferior writer  whatever.    The  only  instance  of 
this  kind  specifically  mentioned  by  Mr  Lod(- 
hart,  IS  Struthera'  ''  Poor  Man's   Sabbath"— a 
work   so  small  that  it  could   not  involve  the 
responsibility  of  ten  pounds.    Besides,  Struthen 
had    been   warmly   recommended   to   him  hj 
Joanna  Balllie,  now  become  his  correspondent, 
and  enjoying  all  his  esteem.    This  case  is  apt,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  rather  narrow,  to  rest  so  much 
praise  upon,  of  a  kind  which,  if  Scott  merited, 
the  world  of  letters  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  in- 
stancea.    Struthers  gained  from  £30  to  £40  by 
his  poem ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  Scotland 
of  itself  could  have  done  this  much  for  so  inge- 
nious and  worthy  a  man.    Struthera'  gratitude 
was,  it  seems,  excessive.    He  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Ashestiel,  to  thank  his  patron. 

Hogg,  about  this  time,  applied  for  Scott's  in- 
terest to  obtain  an  ensigncy  in  a  militia  regi« 
ment ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Shepherd,  besidei 
being  too  rough-spun  for  the  society  of  a  militia 
messrtable,  was  a  coward  at  bottom,  though  w 
brave  in  his  war-songs.  There  is  an  undex^ur- 
rent  of  dislike  tp  Hogg,  of  insinuation  and  de- 
traction, running  through  all  these  volumes 
The  Shepherd  with  Lockhart  was,  like  Jeirey 
with  Sir  Walter,  not  nearly  so  bad  till  he 
touched  home.  Far  from  us  be  the  office  of  de- 
fending him;  but  Mr  Lockhart,  once  undulv 
eloquent  in  his  praise,  should  either  let  him 
alone  altogether,  or  give  it  him  well  and  roundly, 
and  be  done  with  him  for  ever.    This  seeming—* 

«  WUling  to  wound,  and  yet  aftaid  to  itrike," 
is  pitifuL  In  one  place,  he  tells  that  the  Shep- 
herd,  in  one  of  his  flrrte-olet,  when  Scott  had 
offended  him,  by  re&sing  some  request,  and, 
probably,  a  very  unreasonable  one,  began  a 
letter  with  «  Damned  Sir,"  and  ended  it "  Youn 
with  disgust." 

Scott's  circle  of  literary  friends  waa  now,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  increased,  by  the  welcome  addi- 
tion of  Miss  Baillie,  who  was  hia  guest  atAahestiel 
for  a  few  days^  andto  whom  hia  beit  letters  were 
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ftflterirards  »ddreBM«L  Mr  Monitt 
»  Gharmiiig  piece  of  renuniacenoe  of  a  similar 
risit  to  Ashestiel^  where  Scott  said,  *'  He  had,  in 
a  f«nn-houfle,  pig^eon-holes  enongh  Amt  all  that, 
like  himself,  coald  lire  on  Tweed  salmon  and 
Forest  mutton/'    Mr  Morritt  say — 

«There  be  was  the  ehertthed  friend  and  kind  aeighboor 
oftftrj  middling  Selkirkehire  yeoman,  just  ae  eaeily  as 
in  Edinburgh  he  wae  the  companion  of  dever  youth  and 
narntire  old  age  in  refined  society.  He  carried  vi  one 
dtj  to  Hdroie  Ahhey  or  Newark — another,  to  course 
with  ourantain  greyhonndi  by  Yarrow  braes  or  St  Mary's 
I^  repeating  every  ballad  or  legendary  tale  connected 
with  the  scenery — and,  on  a  third,  we  most  all  go  to  a 
fanner*!  itim,  or  harreat-home,  to  dance  with  Border 
JaiM  on  a  bam  floor,  drink  whisky  pnnch,  and  enter 
Hith  him  into  all  the  goaeip  and  good  Mlowihlp  of  his 
neighbenn,  on  a  complete  footing  of  nnreatrained  oonvi-' 
vialitjr,  equality,  and  mntnal  respect.  Hia  wife  and 
happy  young  family  were  ciostered  ronnd  htm,  and  the 
cordiality  of  bis  receptloa  would  bsTS  nnbsat  a  mlsso- 
Ihrape.  At  this  period,  his  eouTenutton  was  more  equal 
and  Mnjnun^  than  any  mania  that  I  erer  knew.  It  was 
oott  characterised  by  the  extreme  felicity  and  fun  of  his 
iliuitrationa^  drawn  from  the  whole  encyclopaadia  of  life 
and  natoie,  in  a  style  aosMtiaies  too  exuberant  for  writ- 
ten  narratlTe,  but  which,  to  him,  was  natural  and  spon. 
UoeoQi.  A  hundrod  stories,  always  apposite^  and  often 
iDterestiag  the  mind  by  strong  pathos,  or  enainently 
lodienms,  were  daily  told,  which,  with  many  more,  have 
since  been  tmisplanted,  almost  in  the  same  language,  into 
the  Waterley  nofels  and  his  other  writings." 

Mr  Morritt*8  notice  of  the  kirn  leads  Mr 
Lockhart  into  a  long  account  of  Mr  Laidlaw  of 
Peel,  a  Tweedside  laird,  at  whose  house  it  was 
annually  held,  and  who  went,  in  Scott's  family 
and  among  the  country  people,  hy  the  soMquet 
0!  Laird  Nippy,  TVe  helieve  that  this  episode 
has  given  great  offence  on  Tweedside,  along  with 
some  other  anecdotes,  and  that  the  facts  are 
challenged. 

Scott's  kindlf,  and  free  and  easy  manner  of 
training  his  children,  is  agreeably  descrihed.  He 
followed  no  system  of  education — not  eren  Miss 
Edgeworth's.  Boarding-schools  he  held  in  hor- 
ror; and  his  daughters  were  never  taught  any- 
thing out  of  his  own  house.  He  had  no  great 
respect  for  aecomplUhmerUs ;  and  we  are  better 
pleased  to  learn,  that,  with  so  many  intimate 
personal  friends  connected  with  the  stage,  he 
disliked,  £rom  taste,  and  disapproved  on  prin- 
ciple, of  the  theatre  as  it  exists.  This  that  fol- 
lows is  very  amiable,  and,  we  think,  very  wise : — 

He  had  now  two  boys  and  two  girls-- and  he  nersr 
had  more.  He  was  not  oane  of  those  who  take  much  dfr. 
light  in  a  mere  infant ;  but  no  fother  ever  devoted  more 
time  and  tender  care  to  bis  oApring  than  he  did  to  each 
of  his,  as  they  successively  reached  the  age  when  they 
cenid  listen  to  him  and  understand  hb  talk.  Like  their 
note  playsatttes,  Camp  and  the  greyhounds,  they  had  at 
all  tisMS  fi«e  access  to  his  study ;  he  never  considered 
their  tattle  as  any  disturbance ;  they  went  and  caose  as 
pleased  their  fttncy;  he  was  always  ready  to  answer 
their  questions ;  and  when  they,  unconscious  how  he  was 
cnssged,  entreated  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  and  tell  them 
s  story,  he  would  Uke  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  a  ballad 
or  a  legeod,  kiss  them,  and  set  them  down  again  to  their 
marhles  or/iinq^ns,  and  resume  his  labour,  as  if  refreshed 
by  the  interruption.  From  a  very  early  age  he  made 
them  dme  at  uUe ;  and  <<  to  sit  up  to  supper"  wis  the 
gmt  rswasd  vhea  Ihey  had  been  <<  very  good  bairns*'' 


Of  the  imgolsrity  of  Us  own  edmtfcm  he  speaks  udth 
wmiiiiabU  itgKti  fn  the  antoMognvhiosl  tofmsnt 


written  this  year  at  Ashestielt  yet  his  practice  doss  aot 
look  as  if  that  feeling  had  been  strongly  rooted  in  his 

mind ; ^for  he  never  did  shew  much  concern  about  regu- 

hiting  systematically  what  is  usually  called  education,  in 
the  case  of  hia  own  ehlldrea.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  he  attached  little  importance  to  anything  else,  so  he 
could  perceive  that  the  young  curiosity  was  excited^— the 
intellect,  by  whatever  springs  of  interest,  set  in  motion. 
He  detested  and  despised  the  whole  generaUonof  modem 
diildran*s  books,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  convey 
aocncale  notions  of  seieatidc  minutia  i  delighting  cor- 
dially, oa  the  other  hand,  in  those  of  the  preceding  age* 
which,  addressing  themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination, 
obtain  through  it,  aa  ho  believed,  the  best  chance  of 
stirring  our  graver  faculties  also.  .... 
On  Sunday  he  never  rodo— at  isaat,  not  until  his  growing 
indtmity  snade  his  pony  almost  neoessary  to  him.-.lor  it 
was  his  principle  that  all  domestic  animals  have  a  full 
right  to  their  Sabbath  of  rest ;  but,  after  he  had  read  the 
church  service,  he  usually  walked  with  his  whole  family, 
dogs  included,  to  some  favourite  spot  at  a  considmable 
distance  Aom  the  house— most  firequently  the  ruined 
tower  of  EUbank-^and  there  dined  with  them  in  the  open 
air  on  a  basket  of  cold  provisions,  mixing  his  wine  with 
the  water  of  the  brook  beside  which  they  all  were 
grouped  around  him  on  the  turf;  and  here,  or  at  home, 
if  the  weather  kept  them  from  their  ramble,  his  Sunday 
talk  was  just  such  a  series  of  Ubliod  lessons  as  that 
which  we  have  preserved  for  the  permanent  use  of  rising 
generations,  in  his  '<  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,**  on  the 
early  history  of  Scotland. 

By  many  external  accomplishsaents,  either  in  girl  or 
boy,  he  set  Utile  sfcorau  He  delighted  to  hesr  his  daugh. 
tsrs  ung  an  old  ditty,  or  one  of  bis  own  framing;  but, 
so  the  singer  appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her  ballad,  he 
was  not  at  all  critical  of  the  technical  execution. 

Offence  at  Jeffrey  and  the  Whiggish  politics 
of  The  Edinburgh  Meview,  and  a  fend  with  Con- 
sUhle  &.  Co.,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  The 
Quarterly  Review;  and  a  farther  fuarrel  with 
Constable,  Hnnter,  &  Co.  induced  Scott  to  aet 
np  the  rival  honse  of  John  Ballaatyne,  book- 
seller  and  publisher,  of  whioh  he  was  sole  origi- 
nator and  the  secret  partner.  This  quarrel  intro- 
dnees  n  fulUlengtii  and  ill-natured  deacription 
of  the  brothers  ^dlantyne,  eoouneBeed  in  volume 
second,  and  often  tondied  upon  in  the  successive 
volumes.  This  aoconnt  also  has  given  offenoe,  not 
only  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  parties, 
but  gttierally  to  the  pablie  of  Bdinburg^,  e^e- 
ciaiiy  as  it  affects  the  eider  brother,  the  late  Mr 
James  Ballantyne;  a  man  of  very  superior  talents, 
exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  devoted 
with  enthusiasm  to  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^to  whom, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  seal  and  ahi. 
lities  were  invaluable.  At  his  hospitable  Uhle 
Mr  Lockhart  must  have  sat  many  is  the  time 
and  oft,'and  felt  gratified  in  so  doing ;  and  James' 
theatriad  crittcism,  new  sneered  at,  wont,  in  days 
of  old,  if  we  remember  aright,  to  be  the  frequent 
theme  of  laudation  in  BUukweod^s  Magazine. 
It  may  be  very  natural,  as  we  have  acknowledged, 
for  Mr  Lockhart  to  wish  to  see  the  Ballantynea 
made  the  sei9e^.goats  in  all  the  auhsequent  un. 
happy  transactions  in  which  Soott's  unfortunate 
avidityof  gain  origindly  involved  him;  but  every- 
thing is  due  to  justice,  and,  in  thin  ensc^  not  a 
little  to  propriety.  Mr  Lockhart  had  an  ungza. 
cious  office,  and  nngmrioualy,  in  the  case  of  Jamea 
Bbllaatyne,  has  he  fulfilled  it.  In  order  to  de* 
prectate  the  Bdkptynes^  Mr  Lockhart  «ela  aerU 
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ondf  aboot  exallinf  Conttafale,  the  rival  pub. 
lisher^  In 'mind; manners,  and  physiognomy.  A 
strange  hodge-podge  is  made  of  Constable's  cha- 
racter  altogether,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
samething  ont  of  him  which  nature  never  in- 
tended^ but  which  should  disgrace  the  Ballantynes. 
He  was  sincere,  it  seems^  and  yet  he  is  christened 
«  The  Crafty;"  and, though  '' butteraceous,"  he 
was  yet  *'  as  deep  as  a  draw-welL"  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  literature  or  criticism — ^yet,  as  a 
publisher,  his  judgment  was,  we  are  told,  next 
to  infallible ;  and  he  was  one  of  "  the  most  saga- 
cious persons  that  ever  followed  his  profession." 
Mr  Lockhart  seriously  questions  if  anything, 
really  originated  by  Constable  himself-^when  he 
acted  independently  of  such  bad  advisers  as  Scott, 
we  presume— ever  failed.  A  strange  jumble,  in 
short,  is  made  of  this  leviathan  bibliopole  of"  ex- 
cessive vanity,"  which  he  could  keep  down  when  it 
suited  him,  and  of  a  lofty  self-complacence,  which 
amused  Mr  Lockhart.  Mr  Lockhart  ruins  all 
by  one  fatal  admission.  This  sagacious  and  bold, 
though  sanguine  person,  had,  as  a  man  of  business, 
we  are  told^but  one  small  fault.  Mr  Lockhart  goes 
further  than  us :  he  terms  it,  "  one  deep  and 
fatal  flaw;"  for  "he  hated  accounts,  and  systema- 
tically refused,  during  the  most  vigorous  years 
of  his  life,  to  examine  or  sign  a  balance-sheet." 
There  is,  indeed,  remarkable  discordance  in 
many  of  Mr  Lockhart's  expressed  ideas  of  Con. 
stable's  character.  He  was  an  excellent  man  of 
business,  who  did  not  know  what  his  business 
was  doing ;  and  a  man  of  gentlemanlike  feelings 
and  manners,  who  not  alone  set  his  hack  authors 
to  race  for  a  pair  of  breeches  after  their  charity 
dinner  on  Sunday,  but  one  "  who  could  more 
effectually  control  the  extravagant  vanity  which 
made  him  ridiculous,  or  the  despotic  temper 
which  held  in  fear  and  trembling  all  such  as 
were  in  any  sort  dependent  on  his  Caarish 
Majesty,"  than  any  one  ever  Mr  Lockhart  knew. 
These  are  amiable  traits  of  Mr  Constable— of 
whom  the  Czar  was,  it  seems,  the  nick-name 
among  the  trade.  How  Mr  Lockhart  can  have 
allowed  himself  to  express  such  oontradictory 
opinions  of  the  same  indiridual  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  ''The  Ballantynes,"  he  states, 
**  were  jealous  of  him ;"  and  it  appears  that 
Scott  tried  to  play  off  the  vanities  and  jealousies 
of  the  one  party  against  those  of  the  other.  A 
perplexing  and  degrading  game  of  fast-and-loose 
was  played  between  the  rival  publishers— John 
Ballantyne  always  in  the  fore-ground,  while  Sir 
Walter  secretly  guided  the  game,  in  which  "The 
Crafty,"  with  ail  his  cunning,  was  sometimes 
outwitted.  Yet  he  did  not  nibble  all  at  once, 
though  the  hooks  were  baited  most  deftly.  It 
would  be  laughable,  were  it  possible  to  treat 
matters  involring  principle  and  honour  with 
levity,  to  trace  Scott  making  secret  conditions, 
that  so  much  heavy  or  useless  stock,  which  his 
rash  projects  had  accumulated  in  his  first  pas- 
sion for  editing,  printing,  and  publishing,  should 
be  coupled  up,  or  slumped  in  a  tempting  bargain 
for  a  new  Waverley  Novel,  or  poem  to  be 
written  and  laid  on  Consta^l^s  shoulders,  now 


that  tiM  honse  set  up  to  rival  hisi  was  tstttring 
under  it.  He  remarica,  of  ConataUe,  in  s  letter 
to£llis:— 

"  It  is  a  dMuicft  but  I  aiay  ttach  him  ihit  be  ibiU 
not  kick  down  the  tcaflfoldiaf  before  hli  hooN  is  qeiti 
built.  Another  bomb  ii  about  to  break  on  him,  baida 
the  Revigw.  Thii  i»  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Rcfiiter,  ts 
be  oondncted  under  the  auipices  of  Jama  BBUaatyM, 
who  it  himself  no  despicable  oompoeer,  and  hm  lecoKd 
excellent  amistaaoe*  I  cannot  help  Um,  of  coaneywrj 
fkr,  bnt  I  will  certainly  lend  him  a  lift  u  ta  adriiir. 
I  want  all  my  friends  to  befriend  this  woik,  and  will 
aend  you  a  pratpeetus  when  it  it  published.** 

Now,  this  was  said  of  a  work  projected  bjr 

himself,  and  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.   His 

pique  and  party  feelings,  if  not  his  interest,  were 

now  in  the  projected  Quarieriy  Remem  ;  and  a 

story  is  told  to  Ellis,  to  part  of  which  Jeffrey 

would  probably  demur,  as  the  'Opacification" 

looks  so  like  capitulatUm,  from  terror  of  some 

mischief  "  still  sitting  in  the  clonds,"  which  was 

to  annihilate   the    Edinburgh  Reniew  and  its 

editor. 

^  Jeffrey  hat  offered  termt  of  pacification,  ensafing  dut 
no  party  politica  should  again  appear  in  his  Rivkm,  I 
toM  him  t  thought  it  wat  now  too  late^  and  rcauniW 
him  tliat  I  had  often  pointed  ont  to  him  the  conae^iiaiai 
of  letting  hit  work  become  a  party  tod.  He  laid  *  U 
did.  not  care  for  the  oonteqnencea-^here  were  bat  fear 
men  he  feared  as  opponent^*-.-'  Who  were  thcK?*— 
*  Youraelf  for  one.*^<  Certainly  yon  pay  me  agmt 
compliment ;  depend  upon  it  I  will  endesTOor  to  d«> 
tenre  it?'  <  Why,  you  would  not  j«ln  agaimt  st?* 
•^^  Yet,  I  would,  if  I  eaw  a  proper  opportnaitj; 
not  againat  you  pertonally,  but  againtt  your  yoiitia* 
<  You  are  priTlIeged  to  be  Tlolent."  '  I  don*t  ask  uy 
pririlege  for  undue  violence.  But  who  are  year  oCbrr 
foemen?*— <  George  EUit  and  Soutbey.*  ThefintrthW 
did  not  name.  All  thit  wat  in  great  good-fanmoar;uii 
nest  day  I  had  a  very  aflbcting  note  from  him,  In  aaswcr 
to  an  invitation  to  dinner.** 

Mr  Lockhart  acknowledges  that 

The  scheme  of  ataiting  a  new  bookselling  hoosrii 
Edinburgh,  '^begun  in  the  ahort-sighted  heat  of  piqiM^ 
had  now  been  matured— I  cannot  add,  either  with  cuti* 
poaed  olwervation  or  rational  forecatt-^for  it  wai  aid- 
mately  aettled  that  the  oetentiUe  and  chief  maiufieg 
partner  afaould  be  a  peraon  without  capital,  and  neitber 
by  training  nor  by  temper  in  the  amallcst  degree  quit- 
fled  for  auch  a  tituation ;  more  etpecially  where  the  fidi 
waa  to  be  taken  againat  long  experfenee,  conaommitf 
akill,  and  reaouroet  which,  if  not  so  largo  at  all  the  woiU 
tuppoted  them,  were  still  in  oompariama  fast,  sad  al- 
mirably  organised. 

With  so  many  facts  of  this  nature  staring  hiai 
in  the  face,  how  can  Mr  Lockhart  hope  that  the 
world  will  impute  the  misfortunes  of  the  house 
of  Ballantjme  Sc  Co.  to  any  other  than  the  troe 
cause  ? — neither  to  the  alleged  gourmandisiog 
and  indolence  of  James,  nor  to  the  levities 
of  the  roiU  brother,  but  to  a  more  fertile 
source  than  either — the  wild  projects  of 
Scott.  Mr  Ellis,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  wss, 
like  Scott,  a  Tory  partisan,  and  his  correspond- 
ent takes  him  on  their  weak  side;  yet  how, 
with  hia  consciousness,  could  he  write  in  the 
following  strain  ?  and  why  does  his  literary  exe- 
cutor publish  so  very  many  of  those  tinnge 
aberrations  ? 

I  have  eome  leaaon  to  believe  that  Ballantyaa^  wbesi 
atock  ia  now  immenaely  Increaaed,  and  who  la  Ubriy  « 
enlarge  It  by  manrlage,  wlU  comnMBce  pabUaber^  Cta- 
atable  threatened  hist  with  with49wiog  bU  ^ii^mm 
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firat  bun  11  ft  pvinCftTy  od  aceomit  «f  hto  boinf  a  Con- 
ttitiitloiiallit.  He  will  probably  by  thii  false  stop 
HUbliih  a  formidable  riTal  in  hie  own  line  of  pablithiny , 
vhich  will  be  most  jiut  retribution.  I  intend  to  fortify 
Ballantyne  by  piomitlnf  bim  my  continued  friendsbip,* 
whicli  1  bope  may  be  of  material  tenrlce  to  him.** 

Scott  bad  a  younger  brother^  Daniel^  the  black 
sbeep^  or  rather  the  ne'er-do-weel  oi  the  family^  to 
wbose  failings  he  did  not  shew  overmuch  indul- 
gence. Daniel  was  one  of  nature'a  step-children. 
He  had  no  art  of  thriving.  The  mother  opened 
her  doora  to  the  returning  prodigal^  and  he  was 
treated  as  a  relation  by  the  rest  of  the  family ;  but 
the  stern  and  prosperous  hrother  had  no  mercy  for 
a  sinner  who  was  poor  in  purse  and  poor  in  r;pirit. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  Daniel  as  a  brother 
—he  would  not  see  him — he  would  not  attend 
hie  faneral>  nor  wear  mourning  for  him ;  yet  Sir 
Walter^  in  the  case  of  prosperous  friends^  fa- 
voured by  fortune  and  fashion^  was  far  from 
being  straltlaced.  But  adversity — may  we  say 
happily? — ^had  found  him  out;  and,  at  the  close  of 
life,  he  expressed  his  sincere  regret  for  having 
hardened  his  heart  against  his  brother. 

He  had  now  edited  Swift's  works,  and  written 
"  Don  Roderick  ;"  and  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Spain,  then  just  com- 
mencing— ^but  in  this  war  all  liberal  men  felt 
varm  interest.  Perceval  was  shot  by  the  malig- 
nant madman,  BelHngham,  and  Scott  was  thrown 
Into  one  of  his  periodical  paroxysms  of  political 
alarm.  His  letter  to  Southey  at  this  awful  crisis, 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  gone  by, 
might,  with  propriety,  have  issued  from  the  pen 
of  his  own  Hazelwood  of  Hazelwood. 

**  That  cuned  compound  6i  madnea  and  yillany  has 
contrived  to  do  hia  country  more  mischief  at  one  blow 
than  all  ber  aages  and  atateimen  will  be  able  to  repair 
perhape  in  onr  day.  You  are  quite  rif  bt  in  apprehend, 
ing  a  Jaequerie  s  the  country  ia  mined  below  our  feet 
l<ast  weclc,  learning  that  a  meeting  waa  to  be  held  among 
the  wearen  of  the  large  manufacturing  village  of  Gala* 
shieli^  for  .'the  purpose  of  cutting  a  man'a  web  from  hia 
loooi,  I  apprehended  the  ringleaders  and  disconcerted  the 
whole  project ;  but,  in  the  course  of  my  inqoiriea,  ima- 
gine my  surprise  at  discovering  a  bundle  of  letters  and 
printed  maniftstocs,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Manchester  Weavers*  Committee  corresponds  with  every 
manufactoring  town  in  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland, 
Bad  leries  a  subsidy  of  2s.  6d.  per  man— (an  immense 
mm  ly^or  the  ostenaible  purpose  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
uwot  for  rcdreaa  of  grievances,  but  doubtleas  to  sustain 
thfm  in  their  revolqtionary  movements.*' 

Poor  Sir  Walter  I  These  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  weavers,  animated  by  subddies  of 
half.o-crown  a-year,  of  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
never  fivepence  was  paid,  were  the  terror  and 
plague  of  his  life. 

Byron  had  by  this  time  risen  high  in  the  poeti- 
cal horizon  ;  and  Scott  wrote  him,  in  July  1812, 
a  complimentary  letter^  though,  only  two  months 
previously,  he  had,  to  Miss  Baillie  and  Morritt, 
Kdd  things  which  might  have  henefited  the 
young,  spoiled,  aristocrat  bard  far  more,  had  any 
one  in  the  world  cared  for  him  enough  to  have 
ventured  the  sound  and  true  criticism  : — 

"*  Have  yon  aeen  «The  Pilgrimage  of  Chllde  Harold,*  by 
Loid  ByroD  ?  It  ia,  I  think,  a  very  clever  poem,  but 
fives  no  good  syaiptom  of  the  writer's  heart  or  morals ; 
hia  bei%  notwithstanding  the  affected  antiquity  of  the 
Myle  ia  sosae  parts,  b  a  modem  man  of  fashion  acd  for- 


tune^ worn  out  and  satiated  with  the  puisnits  of 
tion,  and,  ^though  there  is  a  caution  against  it  in  the 
pre&ce,  you  cannot  for  your  soul  avoid  concluding  that 
the  author,  aa  ha  gives  an  account  of  his  own  travelh  is 
also  doing  so  in  hia  own  character.  Now  really  this  ia 
too  bad;  vice  ought  to  be  a  little  mora  modest,  and  it 
must  require  impudence  at  least  equal  to  the  noble  Lord's 
other  powers,  to  claim  sympathy  gravely  lor  tho  smni 
arising  flrom  his  being  tired  of  his  wassailers  and  his  p». 
ramonrSi  There  is  a  monstrous  deal  of  conceit  in  it  too, 
for  it  ia  informing  the  inferior  part  of  the  world  that  their 
little  old-fiishioned  scruples  of  limitation  ai«  not  worthy 
of  bia  regard,  while  his  fortune  and  possessions  are  such 
aa  have  put  aU  sorts  of  gratifications  too  much  In  his  power 
to  aiford  him  any  pleasure.  Yet  with  all  this  conceit  and 
assurance^  there  la  much  poetical  merit  in  the  book,  and  I 
wish  you  would  read  it** 

And  to  Morritt,  he  says*- 

« I  agree  very  much  In  what  you  say  of  Childe  Ha« 
rold.  Though  there  is  something  provoking  and  insult- 
ing to  morality  and  to  feeling  in  his  miaanthrnpical  ennui, 
it  gives,  nevertheless,  an  odd  piquancy  to  his  descriptions 
and  reflections.** 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  Lock, 
hart  notices  the  death  of  Leyden,  announced  to 
Scott  by  three  letters— one  from  Lady  Hood, 
another  from  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  a  third 
from  another  **  enthusiastic  admirer"  of  the  gro- 
tesque animal  so  extravagantly  misrepresented 
io  the  first  volume — the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Ellis,  now  ambassador  to  Persia.  Ley- 
den died  universally  lamented-— <'  a  light  too 
soon  extinguished" — and  we  hope  that  Mr  Lock- 
hart,  for  his  own  sake,  will  make  atonement,  in 
some  future  edition,  for  the  levity  and  caricature 
with  which  he  has  introduced  him  to  the  reader. 
In  the  same  page  which  records  Ley  den's  death, 
the  eye  is  caught  by  a  specimen  of  Scott's 
very  cautious  manner  of  backing  the  humbler 
brethren  of  the  lyre.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  along  with  a  present* 
ation  copy  of  Hogg's  '<  Forest  Minstrel,"  of 
which  Lockhart  speaks  thus  handsomely:— 

'<It  appears  to  me  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  simplest 
natural  feelings  on  more  subjects  than  one,  couched  in  a 
dialect  which,  in  any  handa  but  the  highest,  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  cold  one.** 

The  letter  follows : — 

«  Aabcstiel,  Aug.  24, 181 1. 
«  Dear  Lady  Dalkeith, 

«  The  Ettrick  Bard,  who  compiled  the  enclosed  col- 
lection, which  1  observe  ia  inscribed  to  your  Ladyship, 
has  made  it  his  request  that  I  would  transmit  a  copy  for 
your  acceptance.  1  fear  your  Ladyship  will  find  but 
little  amusement  in  it ;  for  the  poor  fellow  haa  just  talent 
sufficient  to  spoil  him  for  his  own  trade,  without  baring 
enough  to  support  him  by  literature.  But  I  embrace  the 
more  readily  an  opportunity  of  intruding  upon  your  Lady- 
ahip*a  leisure,  that  I  might,"  ftc  k€m 

A  train  of  complimentary  consolation,  ele« 
gantly  expressed,  follows,  on  the  loss  of  a  child. 
The  Countess  sent  Hogg  **  the  donation  of  a 
hundred  guineas,"  through  the  hands  of  Scott. 
Surely  the  donations  of  noble«  and  indeed  of  all 
sorts  of  patrons,  must  be  made  in  unblest  coin. 
With  poor  Hogg,  who  received  a  very  great 
number  of  them,  they  were  like  fairy-money, 
turning  all  into  slate-stones. 

Scott  had  bought  the  first  acres  of  the  domain 
now  called  Abbotsford,  in  a  way  very  oharacter. 
istic  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  lairdship. 
The  price  was  jC4',000  ;  two  of  which  were  bur. 
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rowed  from  his  brother,  end  fhe  other  two  reised 

by  the  printing  and  publishing.honse,  upon  the 

credit  of  the  long  meditated  but  still  unwritten 

"  Rokeby."    A  cottage  was  modestly  projected 

upon  the  farm,  in  the  style  of  an  old  Engliah 

parsonage ;  but  a  pseudo^Grothle  castle  was  the 

bit-by.bit  result.    In  announcing  *'  Rokeby*'  to 

Mr  Morritty  he  notices : — 

•<  Ths  QumHerip  it  beyond  my  praiae,  and  at  mveh 
beyond  me  ai  1  waa  beyond  that  of  mj  poor  old  nune, 
who  died  the  other  day.  Sir  John  Sinclair  haa  gotten 
the  golden  fleece  at  laat.  Dogberry  would  not  dtaira  a 
richer  reward  fi»r  having  been  written  down  an  aia. 
i.'600O  a.year  I  Good  iaith,  the  whole  reTiewa  in  Britain 
frliould  rail  at  me,  with  my  free  oonaent,  better  cheap  by 
at  leaat  a  cypher.** 

Sir  John  had  been  cut  up,  it  appears,  in  the 

Rwiew,  shortly  before  his  appointment.  To  Miss 

Baillle,  probably  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  he 

thus  introduces  another  countryman : — 

"  The  author  of  the  elegy  npon  poor  Grahame,  ia  John 
Wilson,  a  young  man  of  yery  considerable  poetical  powera 
He  ia  now  engaged  in  a  poem  called  the  lile  of  Palm$^ 
iomething  in  the  atyle  of  Southey.  He  ia  an  eccentric 
g«niuB,  and  baa  faati.  himaelf  npon  the  baaka  of  Winder* 
mere,  but  occaaionally  reaidea  in  Bdinborgb,  where  he 
ROW  ia.  Perhapa  yon  have  aeon  him  :^hia  father  waa 
a  wralihy  Paialey  mannfacturer-^hia  mother  a  aiater  of 
Robert  Sym.  He  aeema  an  excellent,  warm-hearted,  and 
enthnaiaatic  young  man ;  aomething  too  much,  perhapa, 
of  the  latter  quality,  placm  him  among  the  liat  of  origi* 
iiMla.** 

The  third  volume  opens  with  the  flitting  from 
Ashestiel  to  the  new  farm  of  CarUeyhoies,  or,  as 
Mr  Lookhart  makes  it,  Oariff-koies,  deftly  trans- 
formed by  Soott  into  Abbotsford.  There  he  saw 
*<  Rokeby"  published ;  and,  with  mystifioation 
which  failed  of  its  objects, «'  The  Bridal  of  Trier, 
man."  He  alao  wrote  the  Life,  and  published  an 
edition  of  Patrick  Carey,  ''  a  stout  Cavalier," 
which  must  likely  have  been  a  bad  speculation 
like  so  many  more  of  '*  the  bairns  of  his  father- 
ing," from  all  of  whidi  Constable  blessed  or 
banned  himself,  while  he  declared  himself  always 
affectionately  disposed  "  to  Scott's  ain  bairns." 
The  purchase  at  Abbotsford  may,  in  part,  acoount 
for  the  immediate  pinches  of  the  Ballant3mes;  and 
now  Scott  began  the  system  of  raising  money  by 
bills*  He  was  the  ardent  champion  of  the  system 
of  Soottish  banking.  As  regarded  himself,  it  had 
been  better  that  factitious  credit  had  never 
existed. 

There  is  really  not  much  in  the  third  volume. 
The  correspondence  with  Crabbe  was  commenced, 
which,  as  our  readers  may  have  seen  it,  ia  the  Life 
of  that  poet  by  hi^  son,  we  need  not  introduce 
here.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  diary  of  a  voyage  to  Orkney, 
Shetiand,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  the  Light-house 
yacht ;  but  really,  after  having  drained  the  ex- 
quisite spirit  of  that  voyage«  in  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles"  and  "  The  Pirate,"  and  its  substantial 
body  in  The  Annual  Register,  it  was  too  much  to 
serve  up  the  dry  bones,  without  rejecting  some 
of  them.  Scott  was  not  apt  to  neglect  anything 
that  would  bear  printing,  yet  he  never  brought 
forward  the  Diary. 

Shortiy  after  the  purchase  of  Abbotsford,  the 
^ttcultiea  of  Bailantyne  &  Co.  drew  to  a  head. 


In  deatU»ed  memoranda  drawn  ap  bjr  Mr  Jaaea 
Ballantyne  for  the  use  of  the  biographer  who 
treats  him  so  cavalierly,  he  states — 

*<  My  brother,  tboagh  an  actire  and  pushins, 
waa  not  a  cautiona  bookaeller ;  and  the  large  boai 
reoeired  never  formed  an  addition  to  the  atock.  In  &ct, 
they  were  ail  expended  by  the  partnera,  [Soott  and  them, 
salrea,]  who^  being  then  yoang  and  aangnine  metty  not 
unwiUiogly  adopted  my  brotharla  haaty  nsalta.  By 
May,  1813,  in  a  word,  the  abaolnte  throwiiif  away  ef 
our  own  moat  yaluable  publicationa,  and  the  raah  adop. 
tion  of  aome  injudiciona  apecolattona  of  Mr  Scott,  had 
introduced  anch  loaaea  and  embarraaament%  that,  aflar  a 
very  careftil  conatdemtkHi,  Mr  Soott  deteraincd  I*  di^ 
ealve  the  conoem.** 

Scott  resolved  now,  but  most  reloctaatlj,  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Constable,  whom  he 
neither  first  nor  last — ^however  it  may  have  been, 
in  the  flattering  middle  term  of  fallacioaa  proa, 
parity— considered  so  favourably  as  Mr  Lockhart 
sees  reason  to  do.  But  better  might  not  be; 
and,  about  Christmas  1812,  he  writea  than  to 
James  Ballantyne,  who  proposed  to  offer  Con- 
stable a  share  of  "  Rokeby"  and  The  Annmml 
Register, 

**  You  must  be  aware  that.  In  atating  the  objectiona 
which  occur  to  me  to  taking  in  Conatable^  I  tiiink  they 
ought  to  give  way  either  to  abaolnte  neceadty,  or  to  very 
atrong  gronnda  of  adrantage.  But  I  am  perenaded  no- 
thing idtimataly  good  can  be  expected  from  mmj  cba- 
nexion  with  that  houae,  unleaa  for  thoao  who  hare  a  Bund 
to  be  hewera  of  wood  and  drawera  of  water.  We  will 
talk  the  matter  coolly  orer,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  per. 
hapa  you  could  aee  W.  Erakine,  and  leain  what  imprcs- 
aion  thia  odd  union  la  like  to  make  among  your  IHiMda. 
Srakiae  la  aouad^eaded,  and  ^ oite  to  be  tnmad  with 
year  wAo2a  afor^  I  must  own  I  can  hardly  think  the 
purchaae  of  the  RegUler  ia  equal  to  the  credit  and  cha- 
racter which  your  aurrender  win  be  conceived  to  inftr.^ 

Constable  did  take  off  much  dead.^ock^  or 
part  of  Mr  Scott's ''  injudicious  speculationsiy"  and 
thusoblainedaharea of  sundry  copy-right8yaa4  the 
affair  was  concluded.  Seott  wrote  to  Joha  BaJlan- 
tyne,  then  in  London,  that  Constable  had  gained 
a  great  advantage,  which  was  probably  a  great 

mistake : — 

<*  I  troat  thia  aacriftce  has  cleared  our  way«  bal  aunv 
mba  remain  {  nor  am  I,  after  thoae  hard  ekimiahaa,  ao 
able  to  meat  them  by  my  proper  credit.  Goaatabla^  bow. 
ever,  will  be  a  sealoua  ally ;  and,  for  the  flrat  time  thcae 
many  weeka^  I  ahall  lay  my  head  on  a  quiet  pUlOTr,  iar 
now  I  do  think  that,  by  oar  joint  exartiona,  we  dmU  gat 
well  through  the  atorm,  save  BeannMait  fnm.  depvada- 
tioB,  get  a  partner  in  our  heuTy  oonoena,  reef  esr  tap- 
aail^  and  more  on  aeearely  under  an  easy  aaii.  And  H^ 
on  the  one  hand,  I  have  sold  my  gold  too  cheap,  I  kavc^ 
on  the  other,  turned  my  lead  to  gold.  Brewster*  and 
Singera-f*  are  the  only  heavy  thinga  to  which  I  hare  not 
giren  a  blue  eye.  Had  your  newa  of  CadelTa  aale  reached 
ua  here,  I  could  not  have  harpooned  my  grsapua  ao  deeplf 
aa  I  have  done^  sa  nothing  but  Rokeby  woold  have  barbed 
the  hook.'* 

But  he  was  not  yet  outof  perplexity.  The  tarn  of 
jCSOOO  advanced  by  Constable  went  but  a  abort  way 
in  permanent  relief.  Scott  counselled  abstinence 
to  James,  and  circumspection  to  John  Ballan. 
tyne,  and  praised  both  for  many  good  qualities. 
Mr  Lockhart  imputes  all  Scott's  involvemeata 
and  tortures  to  his  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
brothers;  but  candour  ooeasionally  geta a  head 
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of  Jul  dreotospeetioiu  Ha  wyn,  haying  first 
Bceuwd  Mr  James  BaDantyiie  of  being  a  lasy 
and  hjpodiondriAC  goormand-— 

Hii  pnuhiiianu  of  vegiikritj  in  book-k^ping  to 
John,  tod  ofiVitioeiice  fhrn  good  cheer  (o  James  Bal. 
laotyn^  wen  eqoallf  rain ;  bat,  00  the  other  hand*  it 
mut  be  eUowed  that  they  had  eooe  reaaoa  fiw  displea. 
ton-^themon  felt  because  they  durst  not,  like  hioH 
uprcn  their  feeliii|e)-.when  thejr  /oand  that  eearcelr 
hid  theie  "  hard  skirmidiee*'  terminated  in  the  bargain 
of  Mftjr  18th,  before  ScoU  was  preparing  fneh  embarraee- 
mesti  fyf  hisBself,  by  commencing  a  negotiation  for  a 
cmidanble  addition  to  his  property  at  Abbotsfoid.  Ai 
earif  ai  the  20th  of  Jane,  he  writes  to  Constable  as  being 
alretdf  swan  of  this  matter,  and  alleges  his  anxiety  "  to 
t\m  at  once  with  a  very  cepricioos  person,"  as  the  only 
reuoB  that  coaU  hara  indaced  him  to  make  ap  his  mind 
to  ttU  the  whole  copy^ht  of  an  ae  yet  anwritten 
poem,  to  be  entitled  <'  The  Nameless  Glsn.*>  This  eopy. 
n^  be  then  offered  to  dispose  of  to  Constable  for  ^5000 « 
n^inf '( this  is  considerably  lem  in  proportUn  than  I 
hut  alieedy  made  on  the  ehars  of  <  Rokeby,*  eold  to 
youndf ;  and  sorely  that  is  no  aniair  admeasunment.** 
Aldo^oonespondeaceensQed;  but,  as  the  negotiation  did 
not  ncoeed,  I  asay  pam  iu  details. 

This  poem  tamed  out  to  be  ^'  The  Lord  of  the 

Ides"— a  much  improved  title.  The  negotiation 
altogether  is  a  curious  specimen  of  an  author 
hnngeringibrCanldBhiels  Loch  and  old  armour^ 
like  a  rery  Gmb  Street  veteran  for  daUy  bread, 
trying  to  entrap  a  speculating  publisherj  and  the 
letter  in  perplexity.  Perhaps  it  was  wise  in  Mr 
liockhart  to  pass  the  details.  Matters  became 
vMse  and  worse.  BiUs — ^paper  kites^were  fly- 
ing about  in  all  directions,  and  express  after  ex- 
prey  travelling  to  Abbotsford,  for  counsel  and 
relief.  Mr  Lockhart  gives,  ^'  with  pidn  and  re- 
luetance,"  extracts  of  Scott's  letters  at  this  time, 
to  shew  ''  the  incurable  recklessness  of  his 
TOttnger  partner."  Once,  on  the  eve  of  goirife  to 
Hsit  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Drumlanrig,  he 
vrites  to  John  Ballantyne-^ 

«  I  do  not  aottsMer  yon  as  answerable  ftnrthe  sucoeee 
efp]sa%  bat  I  do  and  most  hold  you  rvsponsible  Ibr  glT. 
inf  mc,  in  disttad  and  plain  ferme^  your  opiaioa  as  to 
MjdiAcoltles  Which  may  occur,  and  that  in  such  time 
<hAt  I  may  make  arrangemenU  to  obviate  them  if  poa- 
liblp.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

**  Omit  no  aiartkms  to  precutu  the  use  of  money,*  cnsi 
foramentharaiawceks^ibrtlaMismastpncioas.  The 
Wft  b^anee  due  in  January  from  the  trade  and  iudivi- 
daals^  which  I  cannot  reckon  at  lees  than  jedOOO,  wiU 
put  at  ftnaUy  to  righto;  and  it  will  be  a  ehame  to  fimn* 
fcr  within  dght  of  harbour.  The  greatest  risk  we  run 
n  from  loch  ill-considered  dispatches  as  those  of  Friday. 
•Qppoee  that  1  had  gone  to  Dnimlanrig-..sappose  the 
r<AThad  eet  up--snppoee  a  thousand  things  end  we 
)vae  rnlaed  Ibr  want  of  your  telling  your  apprehensions 
in  due  tisMt,*' 

What  a  eondition  for  a  man  in  the  receipt 
of  48000  »-year,  as  stated  by  himself,  the 
author  of^'^The  Lay/'  and  "Marmion,"  and 
"  Rokeby,"  and  many  a  successful  volume,  to  be 
reduced  to,  by  recklessness  quite  as  incurable, 
u»  iu  own  way,  as  that  of  "  Jocund  Johnny  I" 
9o  deeply  did  he  feel  these  harassing  things  at 
this  time,  that,  when  John  Ballantyne  adopted  the 
oew  trade  of  auctioneer,  he  announced  his  resol- 
ution of  retiring  from  the  whole  concern,  declar- 
ing-^ 

J"  Whatever  loss  I  may  sustain  wUl  be  pnsferable  to  the 
Uftlhava  lately  led,  when  I  seem  eanounded  by  a  sort 
<"  asgic  didfl^  which  neither  permits  me  to  lemain  at 


home  in  peac^  nor  to  stir  abroad  with  pleasurs.  Your 
first  exertion  ae  an  auctioneer  may  probably  be  on  *  that 
distinguished,  select,  and  inimitable  collection  of  books, 
made  by  an  amateur  of  this  city  retiring  ftrom  business.' 
I  do  not  feel  either  health  or  eonfldence  In  my  own  powers 
sufideat  to  authoriie  me  to  take  a  long  pike  for  a  new 
poem»  until  these  afEairs  shall  have  been  in  some  measure 
digested.** 

The  grapes  were  sour  at  this  time.  A  month  or 
so  before,  £5000  had  been  demanded  by  Scott  for 
''The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  which  "The  Crafty," 
by  hanging  off,  ultimately  obtained  the  half 
of,  at  1500  guineas.  At  this  time,  the  Prince 
Regent  graciously  tendered  him  the  laurel,  and 
he  submitted  the  offer  to  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  when  soliciting  from  him  a  guarantee 
to  the  bank  for  an  advance  of  £4000,  to  save,  as 
he  stated,  the  throwing  away  of  his  copy-rights. 
The  place  was  certainly,  in  every  respect,  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  below  his  acceptance.  He 
felt  it  a  ridicule,  and  said  as  much ;  and  the 
Duke  at  once  solved  the  dilemma : — 

'<  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  His  Royal  Highnees,  who 
has  much  taste^  will  at  once  eee  the  many  objections 
whidi  you  must  have  to  hb  proposal,  but  which  you  can- 
aol  write.  Only  think  of  being  chanted  and  recitaUved 
by  a  parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeaking  choristers  on  a  birth- 
day, for  the  edification  of  the  bishops,  pajes,  maids  of 
honour,  and  gentlemen-pensioners!  Oh,  horrible!  thrice 
horrible!"  .... 

The  Duke  saw  the  matter  in  the  true  light. 
Having  declined  for  himself,  Scott  very  kindly 
offered  his  services  in  procuring  the  laureateship 
for  Southey,  who  was  very  '^ grateful;"  though 
he  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  have  much  pleasure 
in  reading  the  published  correspondence — at 
least,  others  for  him,  will  not.  Mr  Lockhart  says 
that  he  suppresses  many  letters  of  this  period, 
telling  the  same  story  of  pecuniary  difficulty ;  and 
probably  insinuates  as  much  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Ballantynes,  as  the  published  letters 
would  have  borne  him  out  in,  when  he  states^-* 

I  have  no  wish  to  quote  more  largely  from  the  letters 
which  passed  during  this  crisis  between  Scott  and  his 
partners.  The  pith  and  substance  of  his,  to  John  Bal- 
lantyne at  least,  eeem  to  be  summed  up  in  one  brief 
jMetecrtp^— *<  For  God*s  sake,  treat  me  as  a  man,  and  not 
as  a  milch^ow  !** 

Among  the  suppressed  letters^  one  to  Mr  Mor- 
ritt  might  have  been  placed.  That  gentleman 
heard  the  current  rumour  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Ballantynes,  and  that  Scott,  as  their  surety,  was 
involved  to  the  extent  of  £80;,000.  He  wrote, 
in  anxious  alarm  ;  and  Scott  replied,  as  soon  as 
he  was  safe  to  do  so,  equivocally,  and  without 
confessing  how  the  case  reidly  stood  :— 

*<  I  did  not  answer  your  very  kind  letter,  my  dear 
Morritt,  until  I  could  put  your  friendly  heart  to  rest 
upon  the  report  you  have  heard,  which  I  could  not  do 
entirely  until  this  term  of  Martinmas  was  passed.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
Ballantynes*  reported  bankruptcy.  They  hare  had  se- 
vere difficulties  fbr  the  last  fbar  months  to  make  their 
nsourosa  balance  the  demands  upon  them ;  and  I,  having 
the  price  of  <  Rokeby,'  and  other  monies,  in  their  hand% 
have  had  considerable  reason  for  apprehension,  and  no 
sUght  degree  of  plague  and  trouble.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  so  well  supported,  that  I  have  got  out  of  hot 
water  upon  titelr  account.  They  are  winding  up  their 
bookasUiag  concern  with  great  regularity,  and  are  to 
abide  hereafter  by  the  printing-olBcc^  which,  with  ite 
stock,  &c,  will  revert  to  them  fiurly.** 

Notwithstanding  all  these  annoyancesj  Scott 
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was  voluntarily  working  as  hard,  as  in  similar 
seasons  men  must  often  of  necessity  work,  at 
his  edition  of  Swift,  and  a  beginning  to  "  The 
Lord  of  the  lales."  At  this  time,  he  did 
ono  generous  action,  which  James  Ballantjme 
took  care  should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel. 
He  sent  Maturin  £50,  '^  in  a  judicious  letter 
of  advice."  We  have  the  more  satisfaction 
in  noticing  this,  as,  notwithstanding  Mr  Lock- 
hart's  eulogistic  generalities — which  he  ought, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  reduce  to  specialities — we 
have  an  idea  that  the  world  did  not  give  the 
author  of  Waverley,  with  his  large  income,  and 
the  enormous,  if  weU-deserved  rewards  of  his 
literary  labours,  much,  if  any,  credit  for  ex- 
cessive generosity,  his  ample  means  considered. 
A  forgotten  fragment — the  beginning  of ''  Wa- 
verley" — ^was  about  this  time  discovered ;  and  the 
romance  was  finished  and  published.  Of  its  suc- 
cess we  need  not  speak.  Mr  Lockhart  quotes  the 
letters  of  many  friendly  critics.  Scott  told  his 
friend  Morritt,  that  he  would  not  own  it,  for  excel- 
lent reasons,  indeed;  and  to  John  Ballantyne,  in 
answer  to  his  expostulations  about  the  secret,  he 
addressed,  as  he  frequently  did,  a  few  doggrel 
lines,  shewing  his  exquisite  appreciation  of  that 
"  flat-fish,"  whose  nature  he  so  well  under- 
stood:— 

<<  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book«» 

I  won*C,  yon  Picaroon. 
Wh«n  next  I  try  St  Gmbby*!  brook, 
The  A.  of  Wa —  shall  bait  the  hook— 

And  flat-fiah  bite  aa  soon, 
Aa  if  before  them  they  had  got 
The  wom-ont  wriggler.^ Walter  Scott.** 
While  on  his  northern  voyage,  he  lost  his 
'^  noble  patroness  and  friend,"  ike  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch ;    but  "  Waverley,"  published  just 
before  he  embarked,  as  if  in  compensation,  had 
had  immense  fortune.    Mr  Lockhart *s  swelling 
panegyric  is  worthy  of  the  subject- 
Loftier  romance  was  never  blended  with  easier,  quainter 
humour,  by  Cenrantea  himaeli;    In  bis  familiar  delinea- 
tiona,  he  had  combined  the  strength  of  Smollett  with  the 
aatiTe  elegance  and  unaffected  pathos  of  Goldsmith ;  in 
his  darker  scenes,  he  had  revired  that  real  tragedy  which 
appeared  to  hare  left  our  stage  with  the  age  of  Shak- 
spfare;   and  elements  of  interest  so  diverse  had  been 
blended  and  interwoven  with  that  nameless  grace  which, 
more  sorely  perhaps  than  even  the  highest  perfection  in 
the  command  of  any  one  attain  of  sentiment,  marks  the 
master-mind  cast  in  Nature's  most  felicitons  mould. 

About  this  time,  he  met,  in  Ballantyne  s  print- 
ing-office, Mr  Joseph  Train,  his  future  ingenious 
and  zealous  purveyor  in  all  manner  of  legends 
and  traditions,  who  first  told  him  of  Old  Mor- 
tality, and  gave  him  the  story  of  the  Astrologer. 
Money,  still  sadly  wanting  at  Abbotsford  and 
the  printing-office,  was  attempted  to  be  raised 
upon  a  future  unwritten  novel;  and  Longman  & 
Co.  bought  "  Guy  Mannering"  for  jCiaoo,  toge- 
ther with  £SO0  worth  of  old  stock.  In  December 
1814,  the  knowing  Johnny  put  the  following 
paragraph  into  the  Scots  Magazine : — ^'  Mr  Scott's 
poem  of  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles*  will  appear  early 
in  January.  The  author  of  'Waverley'  is  about 
to  amuse  the  public  with  a  new  novel,  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  'Guy  Mannering.'"  They 
appeared  within  a  month  of  each  other. 


One  evening,  some  days  after  the  poem  had  been  pub. 
lished,  Scott  requested  James  Ballantyne  to  call  on  kta ; 
and  the  printer  found  him  alone  in  his  library^  working 
at  the  third  volume  of  «  Guy  Mannering.**  I  give  whst 
follows,  from  Ballantyne*s  Memoranda:  —  **■  *■  WcU, 
James,*  he  said,  <  I  have  given  you  a  week — ^wbat  ^rt 
people  saying  about  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  P*  I  heu- 
Uted  a  little,  after  the  ftshion  of  Gil  BUs,  but  he  speedily 
brought  the  matter  to  a  point.  *  Come^'  he  said, '  speak 
out,  my  good  fellow ;  what  has  put  it  into  your  bead  te 
be  on  much  ceremony  with  me  all  of  a  sadden  ?  But  I 
see  how  it  is ;  the  result  is  given  in  one  word — Dua^ 
poiniment*  My  silence  admitted  his  inference  to  the 
fullest  extent.  His  countenance  certainly  did  look  nthcr 
blank  for  a  few  seconds ;  in  truth,  he  had  been  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  erent ;  for  it  is  a  singular  Act  that, 
before  the  public,  or  rather  the  booksellers,  had  givni 
their  dedaioo,  he  no  more  knew  whether  he  had  written 
well  or  ill,  than  whether  a  die  thrown  out  of  a  box  was 
to  turn  up  a  size  or  an  ace.  However,  he  instantly  re- 
sumed  his  spirits,  and  expressed  his  wonder  rather  that 
his  poetical  popularity  should  have  lasted  so  long,  thaa 
that  it  should  have  now  at  last  given  way.  At  length, 
he  said,  with  perfect  cheerfnlneas,  <  Well,  well,  James, » 
be  it-^hut  you  know  we  must  not  droop,  for  we  can^ 
aft>rd  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has  failed,  we  moat 
just  stick  to  sontething  else  :*— and  ao  he  dJamiaapd  me, 
and  resumed  his  novel.*' 

The  comparative  failure  of  ''  The  Lord  of  tbe 
Isles,"  was  imagined  a  consequence  of  the  vogue 
to  which  Lord  Byron  had  then  grown.  On 
another  evening,  Ballantyne  found  him  with  a 
copy  of  ''The  Giaour,"  on  which  Byron  had 
written  ''  To  the  Monarch  of  Parnaasos,  from 
one  of  his  Subjects."  Ballantyne  paid  his  com- 
pllments,  and  Scott  said — 

"  James,  Byron  hits  the  mark  where  I  doik*t  even  pie- 
tend  to  fledge  my  arrow.**  At  this  time  he  had  never 
seen  Byron,  but  I  knew  he  meant  soon  to  be  in  liOftdfln» 
when,  no  doubt,  the  mighty  consummation  of  the  neci- 
lag  of  the  two  bards  would  be  aoeomplialied ;  and  I 
ventured  to  say  that  he  must  be  looking  forwaid  to  it 
with  some  interest.  His  countenance  became  fixed,  and 
he  answered  impressively,  *  Oh,  of  course.*  In  a  minntr  or 
two  afterwards,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  paced  the  room 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  which  waa  hia  practice  in  certain 
moods  of  mind,  then  made  a  dead  halt,  and,  bunting  into 
an  extravagansa  of  laughter,  *  James,*  cried  he,  *  1*11  tell 
yon  what  Byron  should  say  to  me  when  we  are  about  to 
accost  each  other- 
Art  thoa  the  man  whom  men  famed  Qrissle  cdl  t 
And  then  how  germane  would  be  my  answer— 

Art  tlxNi  tbe  itiU  nuxeftmed  Tom  Thumb  the  onall  ?** 

**  This^*'  says  the  printer,  « is  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar 
humour ;  it  kept  him  ftill  of  mirth  for  the  rest  of  the 
erening.*' 

Mr  Lockhart  can  hardly  forgive  Ballantyne 
for  being  blind  to  the  fact. 

That,  in  »The  Giaour,**  in  "The  Bride  of  Abydoe,**  in 
"  Parasina,**  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  early  serious  narratives^ 
Byron  owed  at  least  half  his  suceem  to  clever*  though  per- 
haps unconscious  imitation  of  Soott,  and  no  trivial  ahaie  of 
the  rest  to  the  Uvith  use  of  materials  which  Seoit  nev«r 
employed,  only  because  his  genius  was^  Irom  die  begin* 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  under  the  goidanoe  of  Ugh 
and  chivalrous  feelings  of  moral  rectitudes  All  this 
Lord  Byron  himself  seems  to  have  felt  most  oompletdy — 
as  witness  the  whole  sequence  of  his  letten  and  diaries. 

Now,  we  humbly  opine  that  Lord  Byron  did 
not  go  quite  this  length.  He  was  no  conscious 
imitator  of  any  one.  His  pride,  nay,  his  arro. 
gance,  made  him  loath  the  character.  Sope» 
riority  in  Scott  he  might  have  acknowledged  ; 
but  the  idea  that  he  was  a  disdple — an  imitator 
of  him,  or  of  any  writer  or  school^  he  nerer 
could  have  endured. 
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Scott  made  his  firdt  trip  to  the  Continent  im- 
mediately after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  and 
published  in  consequence  *^  Paul's  Letters." 
<<  The  Antiquary/'  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
homefelt  of  his  works,  was  next  written;  and,  it  is 
stated — 

Had  been  jrablished  by  Constable ;  but  I  precnme  that^ 
in  addition  to  the  naaal  itipnlations,  he  had  been  afain, 
OD  that  occaiion,  folicitod  to  reUere  John  Ballantyneand 
Co.*f  stock  to  an  extent  which  he  did  not  find  quite  con- 
venieat ;  and,  at  all  erenti,  he  had,  though  I  know  not 
OQ  what  groundu,  shewn  a  considerable  rplnctanoe  of 
late  to  emptoy  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.  as  printers. 
•  ••••• 

**  Deak  JouXy^I  have  seen  the  great  swab,  who  is 
lopple  as  a  glove,  and  %vili  do  all,  which  some  inter- 
pret KOTHmo.     However,  we  shall  do  well  enough. 

W.  S." 

The  reason  wafi  obTious.  Constable's  father- 
in-law  was  old  Willison,  the  printer,  and  his 
wife,  we  believe,  Willison's  only  child.  He  had, 
therefore,  quite  as  much  interest  in  getting  the 
printing  of  the  books  he  published  as  Scott ;  and 
bence  the  treaties  were  protracted  by  his  scruples 
about  the  matter  of  printing,  which  Scott,  urged 
\iy  floating  bilU,  and  the  insatiable  desire  of  add- 
ing a  few  more  acres  to  Abbotsford.  was  anxious 
to  conclude.  According  to  Mr  Lockhart,  all  the 
ccek4airds  in  his  environs  were  quite  as  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  his  folly,  as  he  was  to  measure 
the  foot  of  a  publisher. 

Thus  he  proceeded  buying  up  lot  after  lot  of  unim- 
proved ground,  at  extravagant  prices,  his  appetite  in- 
creasing b  J  what  it  fed  on,  while  the  ejected  yeomen  set 
themselves  down  elsewhere,  to  fatten  at  their  leisure  upon 
the  profitt,  most  commonly  the  anticipated  profits,  of 
«  The  Scotch  Novels." 

John  Ballantyne,  it  is  stated,  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, tried  to  deceive  him.    The  belief  is  inevit^ 
able  that  he  deluded  himself.     In  all  these  tran- 
sactions, his  was  the  moving  mind.    John  Bal- 
lantyne—for  James  seems  to  have  kept  out  of 
these  scrapes— was  his  mere  tool.    The  reader 
has  seen  part  of  his  schemes,  and  Constable's 
reluctance  to  buckle  to  that  galling  sofe,  the 
"  back-stock."    It  is  not  over.charitable  in  Mr 
Loclihart  to  affirm  that  John  Ballantyne,  <'  with 
cunning  selfishness,"  kept  this  stock  hanging  on, 
in  order  that  his  own  connexion  with  Scott  might 
not  be  ended ;  yet  to  tell,  at  the  same  time,  how 
"Jocund  Johnny"  sometimes  cajoled  Constable 
into  taking  it ;  for  he  does  both.   Was  Sir  Walter 
Scott  a  man  to  have  permitted  this  game  ?    How 
completely  he  conducted  affairs  of  moment  him- 
6elfi  appears  in  every  page  where  matters  of  busi- 
ness are  treated  of.   M  r  Lockhart  states  that  it  was 
John  Ballantyne  who  prompted  Scott  at  times  to 
desert "  The  Crafty"  and  "  The  Swab,"  and  tiy 
other  booksellers ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  evi- 
dence he  has  adduced  establishes  the  direct  oppo- 
rite.  "Sharply,"  indeed,  '*  did  the  unseen  parent 
▼Itch  the  negociations"  concerning  his  offspring. 
Having  asserted  that  John  Ballantyne  instigated 
desertion  of  Constable,  which,  by  the  way,  he 
night  have  done  from  the  best  of  motives,  Mr 

Lockhart  proceeds- 
It  was  resoWed,  accordingly,  to  offer  the  risk  and  half 
profiu  of  the  first  edition  of  another  new  novel — or  rather 

collection  of  novels^not  to  Messrs  Constable,  but  to 


Mr  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  Mr  Blackwood, 
who  was  then  Murray*s  agent  in  Scotland  $  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  resolved,  partly  because  Scott  wished  to 
try  another  experiment  on  the  public  sagacity,  bnt  partly 
also,  no  question,  from  the  wish  to  spare  Constable's 
feelings,  that  the  title<,page  of  the  « Tales  of  my  Land, 
loid**  should  not  bear  the  magical  words  '<  by  the  Author 
of  Waverley.*'  The  facility  with  which  both  Murray  and 
Blackwood  embraced  such  a  proposal  as  no  untried 
novelist,  being  sane,  could  have  dreamt  of  hazarding, 
shews  that  neither  of  them  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author.  They  both  considered  the  withholding 
of  the  avowal  on  the  forthcoming  title-page  as  likely  to 
check  very  much  the  first  success  of  the  book ;  but  they 
were  both  eager  to  prevent  Constable's  acquiring  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  to  publish  for  the  unrivalled  novelist, 
and  willing  to  disturb  his  tenure  at  this  additional, 
and,  as  they  thought  it,  wholly  unnecessaiy  risk. 

How  sharply  the  unseen  parent  watched  this  first  nego. 
elation  of  his  Jedediah  deUhbothanii  will  appear  from 
one  of  his  letters: — 

'( Abbotsford,  April  S9, 18ie. 

<<  Dear  Johk,— James  has  made  one  or  two  important 
mistakes  in  the  bargain  with  Murray  and  Blackwood. 
Briefly  as  follows  :— 

«<  Istly.  Having  only  authority  from  me  to  promise 
6000  copies,  he  proposes  they  shall  have  the  copyright 
for  ever.    I  will  see  their  noses  chrese  first. 

«  2dly.     He  proposes  I  shall  have  twelvemonths*  bills 

I  have  always  got  six.    However,  I  would  not  stand 

on  that. 

(«3dly.  He  talks  of  volumes  being  put  into  the  pub- 
lishers* hands  to  consider  and  decide  on.  No  such  thing ; 
a  bare  perusal  at  St  John  Street*  only. 

<(Then  for  omissions  —  It  is  not  stipulatad  that  we 
supply  the  paper  and  print  of  successive  editions.  Thig 
most  be  nailed,  and  not  left  to  understanding.-. 
Secondly,  I  will  have  London  billa  aa  well  as  Black- 
wood*s. 

«<  If  they  agree  to  these  conditions,  good  and  well. 
If  they  demur.  Constable  must  be  instantly  tried ;  giving 
half  to  the  Longmans,  and  we  drawing  on  them  for  that 
moiety,  or  Constable  lodging  thsir  bill  in  our  hands. 
You  will  understand  it  is  a  four  volume  tooeh^— a  work 
totally  different  in  style  and  structure  from  the  others  ; 
a  new  cust,  in  short,  of  the  net  which  has  hitherto  made 
miraculons  draughts.  I  do  not  limit  you  to  terms,  hi*, 
cause  I  think  you  will  make  them  better  than  I  can  do. 
But  he  must  do  more  than  others,  since  he  will  not  or 
cannot  print  with  us.  For  every  point  but  that,  I  would 
rather  deal  with  Constable  than  any  one ;  he  has  always 
shewn  himself  spirited,  judicious,  and  liberaL** 

Mr  Lockhatt  here  enters  upon  a  full  explana. 

tion  of  what  is  to  follow.    In  his  appreciation  of 

the  late  Mr  Blackwood,  those  who  best  knew 

that  active  publisher  will  acquiesce.     He  might, 

indeed,  at  once  have  gone  much  farther,  and 

have  stated  roundly,  that,  in  sound  judgment,  in 

activity  in  trade,  and  enterprise,  bounded  by 

probity  and  discretion,  Blackwood  was  far  the 

superior  of  the  rival  bookseller.    But  then  he  had 

qualities  which  made  him  much  less  acceptable 

to  Sir  Walter  than  "  the   butteraceous  friend 

at    the    Cross."      With   bluntness   amounting 

occasionally  to  rudeness  of  manner^  he  was  at 

least  a  sincere  man ;  who,  having  been,  by  the 

ordinary  motives  which  influence  men  of  the 

world,  once  fairly  converted  from  "  a  Whig  and 

something  more"  into  the  proprietor  of  a  violent 

Tory  organ,  deviated  no  farther,  but  at  all  timea 

used  plain  speech  to  express  direct  tneanioge, 

Mr  Lockhart  states  :— 
A  very  little  personal  contact  would  have  introduced 

*  James  Ballantyne*s  dwelling-house  was  in  this  street, 
adjoining  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh. 
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igch  ft  chanctcr  u  Blackwoocl't  to  tba  mpect,  nay*  to 
tlM  tffectiODBts  refp«et«  of  Scotty  wbo»  9ibor9  all  othtn^ 
wu  ready  to  sympathlM  coidially  with  iHUMit  and  aUa 
neo,  ifk  wbatcYcr  coBditloQ  of  life  be  diacoTtnd  Iheotb 
He  did  both  know  and  appreciate  Blackwood  better  in 
aAer  tijuci. 

We  have  great  doubts  on  this  subjeet.  Seott 
never  liked  Blackwood.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  for  him.     Mr  Lockhart  continnes : — 

Bnt,  in  1816,  when  this  [BlBckwood*t]  plain^epoken 
communication  reached  him,  the  name  was  little  more  than 
a  name,  and  hie  answer  to  the  most  solemn  of  go-be- 
tweens was  in  these  terms,  which  I  sincerely  wish  I  conld 
tell  how  Signior  Aldiborontiphoscophomio  translated  into 
any  dialect  snbmissible  to  Blackwood's  apprehension. 

<*DeakJaues,.*I  haye  received  Blackwood's  impudent 
letter.  G—  d —  Jiis  soul !  Tell  him  and  his  coadjutors 
that  I  belong  to  the  Black  Hussars  of  Literature,  who 
neither  give  nor  receive  criticism*  1*11  be  cursed  but  this 
is  the  most  impudent  proposal  that  ever  was  made. 

W.  S." 

This  **  solemn  go-between,"  Mr  Blackwood's 
friend  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  is  absolutely 
too  much.  We  can  now  assure  Mr  Lockhart^ 
and  from  the  best  means  of  knowledge,  that, 
in  the  catastrophe  which  finally  overtook  the 
higgledy-piggledy  concern  of  Constable,  Scott, 
and  James  Ballantyne^  the  latter  was  Uie  only 
individual  for  whom  Blackwood  expressed  sin. 
eere  regret  and  sympathy.  He,  like  all  his  fel- 
low.citisens,  saw  in  Ballantyne  a  worthy  man,  of 
excellent  talents  and  of  great  assiduity,  who  bad 
created,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  actively 
superintended,  a  large  and  profitable  printing 
business,  living  all  the  while  in  a  moderate  and 
becoming  manner,  all  at  once  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcy, in  great  measure  through  the  wild  pro* 
jects  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  and  that  system  of 
mystifioation  and  paper  credit  so  suoeessfnlly 
carried  on  by  the  admirable  man  of  business,  who 
hated  accounts  and  striking* balances — and  who 
had  very  good  reasons  for  his  backwardness. 

It  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  *'  the 
solemn  go-between"  could  make  Sir  Walter's 
energetic  message  known  to  Blackwood,  who  had 
spirit  to  pay  back  in  kind.  No  man,  we  apprehend^ 
latterly  knew  Sir  Walter  s  failings  better  than  his 
early,  zealous,  and  en^usiastic  friend  ;  no  one  in 
reality  had  more  cause  of  discontent ;  and  no  one 
ever  treated  him  with  such  forbearance  and  de- 
licacy. Sir  Walter  Scott  was  to  James  Ballan- 
tyne a  sort  of  chief.  He,  indeed,  lived  and  died 
the  Evan  Dhu  Macomhich  of  this  literary  Vich 
Jan  Vohr. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  point-blank 
denial  which  Scott  gave  to  Murray  the  book^ 
seller,  of  being  the  author  of  the  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord/'  in  a  letter  that  is  here  published. 
Would  that  this  solemn  denial  were  the  deepest 
.  of  his  literary  sins  1-. — 

*<Mt  DEAa  Sin,— 1  give  you  heartily  joy  of  the 
success  of  the  Tales,  although  I  do  not  claim  that  pa- 
ternal interest  in  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the 
credit  to  assign  me.  I  assure  you  I  have  never  read  a 
volume  of  them  until  they  were  printed,  and  can  only 
join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  applauding  the  true 
and  striking  portraits  which  they  present  of  old  Scottish 
manners.  I  do  not  expect  implicit  reliance  to  be  placed 
en  my  disayowal,  because  I  know  very  well  that  he  who 
is  disposed  not  to  own  a  work  most  neoessanly  deny  it, 
and  that  otherwice  his  secret  would  be  at  the  mei^  of 


all  who  flkeoee  to  aak  the  ^usstloa,  since  iSkace  ia  isdi 
a  case  must  always  pass  for  conssot,  or  rather  smdu 
But  I  hare  a  mode  of  oonvindng  you  that  I  asi  perftcUy 
serious  in  my  denial — ^pretty  uisiilar  to  that  by  wltidi 
Solomon  distinguished  the  llctitions  ftomthe  reel  Bother 
..-and  that  is,  by  reriewfaif  the  work,  whleh  1  tsb  to 
be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of  quprtaring  the  fjuiiL^ 

The  review  appeared  in  the  Qtuuritrtg.  Mr 
Loekkart  imaginea  that  the  portion  ef  it  r^ 
lating  direetly  to  the  Waverley  Novels  vu 
written  by  Erskine.  This,  however,  was  not  iht 
opinion  of  the  Ballantynes,  who  must  hare 
known  the  fact ;  and  Uie  review  of  his  ova 
works,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  only  a  hit  mt, 
we  are  also  disposed  to  place  among  the  most 
venial  of  his  mystifications. 

Mr  Lockhart  gives  some  exceedingly  interesting 
parttculart  of  the  first  idea  of  "  Old  Mortilitf. 
Mr  Train,  the  supervisor,  to  whom  Soott  va& 
indebted  for  so  many  Galwei^an  legends,  break. 
faated  with  him  one  morning,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  him  with  the  splsudhaii  of  Rob  Rot, 
or  some  such  valuable  reli^  which  bore  tie 
name. 

He  firand  him  at  work  in  his  library,  aqd  wantjd 
with  enthusiastic  curioiity  the  furniture  ef  the  mni 
especially  its  only  pictursi  a  portrait  of  Graham  of  CUtv. 
house.  Train  expressed  the  surprise  with  which  tnrj 
one  who  had  known  Dundee  only  in  the  pagn  of  tki 
Prssbyterian  Aanaliats,  most  see  for  the  list  tisMtlat 
beautiful  and  mebncholy  visage^  worthy  ef  tkc  sns 
pathetic  dreams  of  romance  Scott  replied,  « t^  m 
character  had  been  so  foully  traduced  as  the  Viicaimt  of 
Dundee— that,  thanks  to  Wodrow,  Gruiokshanks,  iui4 
such  chroniclers,  he,  who  was  every  inch  a  ssUier  v>i 
a  gentleman,  still  passed  among  the  Scottish  rolcar  kt 
a  ruffian  desperado,  who  rode  a  goblin  honc^  wsi  fftti 
against  shot,  and  in  league  with  the  Devil.*  *  Mifiit 
he  not,*'  said  Mr  Train,  «  be  made,  in  good  haadi,  tkt 
hero  of  a  national  romance  as  interasting  as  sayskmi 
dther  WaUace  or  Prince  CharUe  r  •«  He  asigb^*  mi 
Scott,  **  but  your  western  sealota  would  requtn  ts  W 
faithfully  portrayed  in  order  to  bring  him  out  with  tV 
right  ellect."  ««  And  what,**  resumed  Train,  » if  tW 
story  were  to  be  delivered  as  if  fWnn  the  mouth  of  OH 
Monaii^9  Would  iU  not  does  waU  aaTftelfiaiftW 
did  in  the  Uy?*  "  Old  MortaUty  I**  said  Seott-^  «t» 
was  he  ?"  Mr  Train  then  told  what  he  could  reascmW 
of  pld  Paterson,  and  seeing  bow  much  his  storj  iatovited 
the  hearer,  oAred  to  inquire  foither  about  that  athn- 
siaet  on  his  return  to  Galloway.  «  Do  so  by  all  weus^" 
said  Scott.**  I  aasurs  jw  I  shall  look  with  aazieCf 
for  your  communication*'*  He  said  nothing  at  thii  tisa 
of  his  own  meeting  with  Old  Mortality  in  the  choich- 
yard  of  Dunotter— and  1  think  there  can  be  oe  doaht 
that  that  meeting  was  thus  rscalled  to  his  raorikctioB; 
or  that  to  this  interooune  with  Mr  Train  we  evoths 
whole  machinery  of  the  «  Talca  of  my  LaadlMd,"  » 
well  as  the  adoption  of  Claverhouae's  period  for  the  hoc 
of  one  of  its  first  fictions.  J  think  it  highly  probAMc 
that  we  owe  a  farther  obligation  to  the  worthy  Sap^r- 
riser's  presentation  of  Rob  Roy's  splevckam. 

The  reader  will  of  coarse  receive  with  proper 
allowance,  Dundee's  **  beautiful  and  melancholy 
visage — worthy  of  the  most  pathetic  dreams  of 
romance."  The  authenticity  of  the  portrait  h» 
been  stoutly  disputed;  and,  at  any  rate,  AH 
Pacha  was  the  mildest-looking  genUeman  erer 
liyron  saw.  The  smooth,  effeminate,  ser- 
pent-like features  of  the  common  portrutf 
given  as  that  of  the  blood-dyed  Claverhouse, 
makes  one  recoil  with  flesh-creepiqg  ^^^ 
from  the  oontemplation  of  «  face  B0t»  howevfri 
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msek  »l  nxUnta  wtt&  liift  cold-.Uaoded  tad 

deteitable  nature. 

Seett'8  next  pvUicaiion  was  '<  Harold  the 
DaoiitlM0>"  which  had  not  more  anccesa  than  it 
deaenred.  Hia  proae  had  now  put  down  his 
▼one;  he  had  eztinguiahad  hinaelf ;  and henoo- 
forth  he  prudently  reaigned  the  lyre  to  Byron,  aa 
an  instmrnent  neither  ao  productive  of  profit  or 
fame,  aa  the  common  gooee-qniU  when  in  hia 
fijigen.  On  the  hack  of  this  he  attempted  to 
exchange  hia  office  of  Clerk  of  Beaaion,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  yet  greater  and  more  luorative 
do.little  place  of  a  Baron  of  the  Scottish  Ex- 
chequer Court.  Aa  he  had  never  riaen  at  the 
bar,  and  had  long  ceaaed  practice^  he  eould  not 
decently  expect  to  be  raised  to  the  bench  in  the 
ordinary  coarta  ;  but  any  lawyer  was,  we  own, 
about  aa  fit  aa  another  for  the  Exchequer  bench 
of  Scotland.  He  applied  to  his  powerful  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  urging  many  pertinent 
considerations  for  hia  obtaining  the  appointment, 
and  concluding — 

*<  Bat  whether  all  or  any  of  tbite  drcumitancei  will 
vei|h  much  in  my  fayoar,  must  aelely  and  entirely  reit 
with  your  Grace,  without  whose  coantenance  it  would 
be  folly  in  me  to  girt  the  matter  a  teoond  thought  With 
yoor  patronai^  both  my  situation  and  habits  of  society 
may  pUee  my  hopes  as  far  as  any  who  are  likely  to 
apply ;  and  ycrar  interest  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
opportunity  of  placing  some  good  friend  in  Selkirkshire, 
besides  conTerting  the  Minstrel  of  the  Clan  into  a  Baron 
—a  transmutation  worthy  of  so  powerful  and  kind  a 
eWef." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  *'  powerful  and 

kind  chief/'  who  had  been  deeply  offended  by 

some  depredation  committed  on  hia  game>  aagaoity 

in  insinuating  advice  to  a  great  man,  is  mingled 

with  that  sort  of  servility  by  which  the  higher 

aristocracy  are  so  often  spoiled  by  those  about 

them.    Hia  Grace  had  been  disposed,  it  would 

aeera,  to  put  all  the  sutors  of  Selkirk  to  the  ban, 

in  his  dire  displeasure  at  the  bird-nesting  boys 

who  had  trespassed  on  his  grounds.    The  Sheriff 

advisee— 

**  I  know  hardly  anything  more  exasperating  tlian*  the 
conduct  of  the  Uttle  blackguards,  and  it  wlU  be  easy  to 
diKOfcr  and  make  an  example  of  the  biggest  and  most 
inmlent  In  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  Lord,  pardon  my 
nqaesting  you  will  take  no  general  or  sweeping  resolo^ 
tion  as  to  the  Selkirk  folks.  Your  Grace  livss  near  them 
—your  rasidenc%  both  from  yoor  direct  beneflcence,  and 
the  indirect  advantages  wUch  they  derive  from  that  rasl* 
dsnet,  is  of  the  utmost  oonsequenee ;  and  they  must  be 
aiade  senaiblo  that  all  thcae  adrantagcs  are  endangered 
by  the  Tory  violent  and  brutal  conduct  of  their  children. 
But  I  think  your  Grace  wiU  be  inclined  to  follow  this  up 
only  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  not  for  that  of  requitaL 
They  are  eo  much  beneath  yon,  and  so  much  in  your 
power,  that  this  would  be  unworthy  of  yoo-iespeciaUy 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town  must 
oeecsmrily  be  Included  in  the  punishment.  Were  your 
Grace  really  angry  with  them,  and  acting  accordingly, 
you  might  nltiauitely  ftel  the  regret  of  my  old  school* 
Bsstcr,  who,  when  he  knocked  me  down,  apologised  by 
ssyittg  he  did  not  know  his  own  strength.  After  all, 
those  who  look  ibr  anything  better  than  ingratitude  from 
tbe  uneducated  and  unrsAeetiag  mass  of  a  corrupted 
population,  must  always  be  deceived  t  and  the  better  the 
heart  la  that  has  been  expanded  towards  them,  their 
wants,  mad  their  wishes,  the  deeper  is  the  natural  feeling 
of  diaappointnient.  But  it  la  our  duty  to  flght  on,  doing 
what  good  we  oan,  (and  surely  the  disposition  and  the 
neter  mora  happily  unltpd  than  in  your 


Graces)  and  trusting  to  God  Almightyy  whose  grace  ripens 
the  seeds  we  commit  to  the  earthy  that  our  beoefactiond 
shall  bear  fruit.'* 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  new  office  failed, 
from  the  Duke  properly  declining  to  interfere 
in  the  distribution  of  crown  patronage.  His 
Grace  might  alao  think  that  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  Session  could  more  consistently  be  held  by  a 
frequent  romance-writer,  than  tiiat  of  those 
grave  personages^— eupreme  judges ;  and  not 
improbably  that  Soott  was  not  ill  beneficed 
already. 

Early  in  1817,  he  was  visited  with  a  most 
painful  malady,  which,  though  with  long  inter- 
missions, lasted  for  nearly  two  years.  Thia  was 
spasm  or  oramp  in  the  atomach  ;  and  hia  suffer* 
ing  at  first  must  have  been  extreme.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  his  intimate  connexion — continued 
until  death — began  with  hia  old  acquaintance, 
Mr  William  Laidlaw,  of  whom  Soott'a  biographeri 
by  the  way,  uniformly  apeaks  in  the  most  hand* 
some  and  even  affectionate  terms,  and  as  one 
quite  capable  of  appreciating  modest  worth. 
Thus  he  tells  the  story  :^- 

ShorUy  before  this  time,  Mr  William  Laidlaw  had  met 
with  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  the  lease  of  a  farm,  on  which  he  had  been  for 
some  yean  settled,  in  Mid-Lothlaa.  He  was  now 
anxiously  looking  about  htm  for  some  new  establish- 
ment, and  it  occurred  to  Soott  that  It  might  be  mutually 
adrantageous,  as  well  as  agreeable,  if  his  excellent  friend 
woold  consent  to  come  and  occupy  a  house  on  his  pro. 
party,  and  endeavour,  under  his  guidauos^  to  make  such 
literary  exertions  as  aught  raise  lUs  income  to  an  amount 
adequate  for  his  comfort.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  such 
a  neighbour  was,  no  doubt,  the  more  welcome  to  **  Ab. 
botsford  and  Kaeside,**  from  its  opening  at  this  period  of 
fluetnattttg  health ;  and  Laidlaw,  who  had  for  twenty 
years  lovtd  and  revered  him,  considered  the  proposal  with 
far  greater  delight  than  the  most  lucrative  appointment 
on  any  noble  domain  in  the  island  could  hare  aA>rded 
him.  Though  possessed  of  a  lively  and  searching  saga* 
city  as  to  things  in  general,  he  had  always  been  as  to  his 
own  worldly  interests  simple  as  a  child.  His  tastes  and 
bablta  were  all  modest;  and  when  he  looked  forward  to 
spending  the  remainder  of  what  had  not  hitherto  been  a 
successful  life,  under  the  shadow  of  the  genius  that  he  had 
worshipped  almost  from  boyhood,  his  gentle  heart  was  all 
happiness.  He  surreyed  with  glistening  eyes  the  humble 
cottage  in  which  his  friend  proposed  to  lodge  him,  his 
wife,  and  his  little  ones,  and  said  to  himself  that  he 
should  write  no  more  sad  songs  on  F<frgti  FlittingM, 

Scott's  hasty  notes  to  Mr  Laidlaw,  at  this 
time,  deserve  much  of  the  praise  that  Lockhart 
bestows  on  them.  They  are  *'  a  truly  charming 
picture  of  thoughtful  delicacy  on  each  side."  Mr 
Laidlaw  was  afraid  of  encroaching  on  Laird 
Moss,  the  late  proprietor  of  Kaeside,  and  the 
occupier  of  the  aforeaiaid  cottage;  and  Soott 
replies — 

"  Nothing  can  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  prospect 
of  your  making  yourself  comfortable  at  Kaeslde  till  some 
good  thing  casu  upu  I  have  not  put  Mr  Moss  to  any 
inconvenience,  for  I  only  requested  an  answer,  giving 
him  leave  to  sit  if  he  had  a  mind — and,  of  free-will,  he 
leaves  my  premises  void  and  redd  at  Whitsunday.  I 
suspect  the  house  Is  not  In  good  order,  but  we  shall  get  It 
brushed  up  a  little.  Without  affectation,  I  consider  my- 
self the  obliged  party  in  this  matter— 4ir,  a|  any  rate^  it 
is  a  mutual  benefit,  and  you  shall  have  grass  for  a  cow, 
and  so  forth — ^whatever  you  want  1  am  sure,  when 
you  are  so  near,  I  shall  find  some  literary  labour  for  you 
that  will  make  ends  meet.*' 

Ho  afterwarda  employed  Mr  Laidlaw  in  <)om« 
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piling  the  Cbronicle  for  his  Annual  RegiHer ; 
and  Laidlaw  also  found  other  temporary  literary 
employment. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  MagQxine%  ButMequenlly 
known  by  the  name  of  its  projector,*  Blackwood,  com- 
inenced  in  April  of  this  year ;  and  one  of  ita  editora,  Mr 
Thomaa  Pringle,  being  a  Teviotdale  man,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  of  I«aidlaw*a,  offered  to  the  latter  the  care 
of  its  Chrtmicle  department  aiso — not  pcrliapa  without 
calculating  that,^in  case  Laidlaw*!  connexion  with  the 
new  journal  ihould  become  at  all  a  strict  one,  Scott 
would  be  induced  to  give  It  occasionally  the  benefit  of  his 
own  literary  assistance.  He  accordingly  did  not  writ^— 
being  unwell  at  the  time — but  dictated  to  Pringle  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  concerning  Scottish  gipsies,  M'hich 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice ;  and,  I  believei  he  also 
assisted  Laidlaw  In  drawing  up  one  or  more  articles  on 
tlM*8ubject  of  Scottish  supentitions*  But  the  bookseller 
and  Pringle  soon  quarrelled,  and  the  Slagaiine,  assum> 
ing,!ou  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  a  High-Tory  charac- 
ter, Laidlaw*8  Whig  feelings  induced  him  to  renounce  its 
alliance ;  while  Scott,  having  no  kindness  for  Blackwood 
personally,  and  disapproTing  (though  he  chuckled  orer 
it)  the  reckless  extraragance  of  juTenlle  satire^  which, 
by  and  by,  distinguished  his  journal,  appeara  to  have 
easily^acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  Laidlaw*s  determl. 
nation. 

Mr  Lockhart,  by  the  way,  gives  an  ingenious 
turn  to  a  passage  in  the  "Translationof  an  Ancient 
Chaldee  Manuscript/'  in  relation  to  Scott;  and  if 
it  be  true  that,  the  rude  idea  coming  from  Hogg, 
Lockhart  was  the  author  of  the  manuscript,  there 
might  be,  after  Sir  Walter  became  his  father- 
in-law,  some  temptation.  The  passage— >in  which, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  been  believed 
that  Scott'a  shrewd  aelfishness  and  cordial 
manner,  and  his  practice  of  sending  no  respect- 
able suppliant  away  with  a  sore  hearty  if  a  few 
plausible  words  would  soothe  him,  were  meant  to 
be  depicted — ^is  said  to  refer  solely  to  the  jealou- 
sies  of  the  two  rival  magazine  proprietors.  Con- 
stable, or  "  the  man  which  is  crafty"  of  the 
Chaldee,  and  Blackwood, ''  the  man  whose  name 
was  as  ebony" — a  construction  which  it  will  not 
bear.  The  whole  Chaldee  turns  on  the  squabbles 
of  Constable  and  Blackwood ;  but  this  passage 
appertains  chiefly  to  Scott.  The  humour  of  it 
turns  upon  his  replying  to  each  apart,  yet  in 
exactly  the  same  words:— '^  Lo!  my  heart  wisheth 
thy  good,  and  let  the  thing  prosper  which  is  in 

thy  hand  to  do  it Quit  ye  as  men, 

and  let  favour  be  shewn  to  him  who  is  most 
valiant.  Vet  be  thou  silent ;  peradventurej  will  I 
help  thee  some  little," 

Bob  Roy  was  now  in  progress,  and  Scott  writes 

to  John  Ballantyne  * — 

*^  I  hate  a  good  subject  for  a  work  of  fiction  in  petto» 
What  do  you  think  Constable  would  give  for  a  smell  of 
it?  You  ran  away  without  taking  leave  the  other 
morning,  or  I  wished  to  have  spoken  to  you  about  it.  I 
doaH  mean  a  continuation  of  Jedediah,  because  there 
might  lie  soma  delicacy  in  putting  tliat  by  the  original 
publishers. 

^<  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon  to  come  here  with  Con- 
stable on  >Ionday,  as  he  proposes  a  visit,  and  it  will  save 
time.  By  the  way,  you  must  attend  that  the  usual 
quantity  of  stock  is  included  in  the  arrangement— that  is, 
i:COO  for  flOOO  copies^  My  lum  is  £1700,  payable  in 
May— a  round  advance,  by^r  Lady,  but  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  it,  considering  what  I  have  twined  oB  hitherto 
on  such  occaiions.** 

By  ''  Rob  Roy,'7,John  Ballantyne  makes  a 


memorandum,  which  Mr  Lockhart  iflkerpKt& 
into  his  having  gained  £1S00.  This  it  not  easy 
to  understand.  Mr  Lockhart  evidently  labours 
under  a  mistake  when  he  says,  that  Scott'i stipu- 
lation that  John  Ballantyne  should  have  a  third 
share  of  the  bookseller's  moiety  of  the  oo|>y- 
right  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  could  produce  as  much— 
a  supposition  which  would  make  the  novel  yield 
of  profit,  in  less  than  two  years,  and  upon  a  sale 
of  13,000  copies,  £7200.  He  states,  bendes,  that, 
on  their  way  to  Edinburgh,  from  Abbotsford, 
<'  Jocund  Johnny"  cajoled  "  The  Crafty"  into 
t  aking£600of  his  own  shareof  dead-stock ;  which, 
we  presume,  accounts  for  a  moiety  of  the  £1200 
which  John  says  he  gained*  Mr  Lodchart  con- 
cludes-*— 

8oott*a  klndnen  conUnQed  as  long  aa  John  Ballaatyic 
lived  to  provide  for  him  a  constant  aucccarion  of  luailar 
advantagea  at  the  aame  eaay  rate ;  and  Cooitabley  fnn 
deference  to  Scott*8  wiahce,  and  from  hia  own  likbif  for 
the  humorous  auctioneer,  appears  to  hare  iabaiitte>i 
with  hardly  a  momentary  grudge  to  this  heavy  tax  on  kb 
moot  important  ventureo. 

How  so  much  of  Scott's  favour  diverged  npon 
such  a  person  aa  John  Ballantyne  is  repre- 
sented in  the  memoirs — and  one,  moreover,  who 
was  now,  in  the  capacity  of  auctioneer,  picture- 
dealer,  &c  &c.,  realizing  a  large  income—save 
for  private  reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that,  in  fair  transactions,  James 
Ballantyne  was  the  agent  or  ^'  go-between;" 
while  John  volunteered  to  use  his  wits  in  diddliosr 
the  simple  "  Crafty."  No  sooner  had  ''Rob 
Roy"  appeared,  than  Scott,  now  forgetting  "de- 
licacy to  the  original  publishers," 

Detired  John  Ballantyne  to  propose  to  Coaitable  k  Co. 
a  second  aeriea  of  the  **  Talea  of  my  Landlord,'*  to  be 
comprised,  like  the  first,  in  four  volumesi  and  ready  for 
publication  by  « the  King*a  birth-day  ;**  that  is,  the  4>h 
of  June  1818.  **  I  have  hungered  and  thirsted,'*  he  wnte, 
''  to  see  the  end  of  those  ahabby  borrowings  among  frind*; 
they  have  all  been  wiped  out,  except  the  good  Dake*! 
£4000u^nd  I  will  not  luffer  either  new  ollereof  Und,  or 
anything  else,  to  come  in  the  way  of  that  clearance.  I 
expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  anaaga  this  leranecuoa 
of  Jedediah,  ao  that  £5000  shall  be  at  nay  order.** 

Mr  Rigdum  used  to  glory  in  reoonnting  that  he  ac^it- 
ted  himself,  on  thia  oocaaion,  with  a  apedea  of  dexterity 
not  contemplated  in  hia  oommisaion.  He  wall  knew  bov 
sorely  Constable  had  been  wounded  by  aeeing  the  fint 
Tales  of  Jedediah  published  by  Murray  and  BlackwooA 
^and  that  the  utmoatauceeaaof  <<  Bob  Boy"  would  oaiy 
double  hia  anxiety  to  keep  them  out  of  the  field,  wkn 
the  hint  should  be  dropped  that  a  second  M.S.  framGaa- 
derdeuch  might  ahortly  be  looked  for.  He^  theRfar^ 
took  a  couTenient  opportunity  to  mention  the  new  sdMnt 
aa  if  casually— to  aa  to  give  Constable  the  tBipnanon  tiat 
the  anthor*8  purpose  i^as  to  divide  the  aeooad  asms  alo» 
between  hia  old  rival  in  Albemarle  Street,  of  whoa  kis 
jealouay  was  always  moat  aenaitivc^  and  hia  neighbsar 
Blackwood.  .  .  •  •  • 

To  prevent  the  proprietor  of  the  new  jovnal  fto* 
acquiring  anything  Uke  a  hold  on  the  anthor  of  *  Wb> 
verley,**  and  thua  competing  with  himaelf  net  only  ia 
periodical  literature,  but  in  the  higheat  of  the  time,  wit 
an  object  for  which,  as  John  Ballantyne  shrewdly  guMtf^ 
Consuble  would  have  made,  at  that  moacnt,  ataaoot  aay 
sacrifice.  When,  therefore^  the  haughty  but  trenbliiig 
bookseller— <«  The  Lord  High  Conatable**— aigatfied  kii 
earneat  hope  that  the  aeeond  ^  Talea  of  my  Laadkad** 
were  destined  to  come  out  under  the  aame  anapioas  vi;k 
^*Rob  Roy,*'  the  plenlpoteatlary  answend,  with  an  air 
of  deep  regret,  that  he  ftered  it  would  be  impaaiiM*  ^ 
the  euthor  to  diqHMS  of  the  work,  onlen  to  paUiabcn 
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irlio  ibMild  iifrfe  l6  take  with  It  the  whofs  of  the  itoiafn. 
in;  stock  of  «  John  BalUntyne  k  Co.  ;**  and  Conitable, 
pertintidoaftly  at  he  had  stood  out  ag»inst  manj  mora 
modest  propotUiont  of  thii  natara^  wai  to  worked  upon 
by  his  jeslons  Aelingi,  that  hie  retoldtion  at  once  gare 
wsT.  He  Rgrred,  on  the  initant,  to  do  all  that  John 
feemcd  to  thriok  from  aakinfr— and  at  one  aweep  deared 
tbe  Aogean  ttable^  fn  Hanorer  Street,  of  unaaleabla  rab- 
biih  to  the  amount  of  £6S70  I  I  am  attured,  by  hia 
raniTiof  partner,  that,  when  he  had  Anally  reditpoeed 
of  the  stock,  he  ibund  himtelf  a  loter  by  fully  two-thirde 
of  this  sam. 

Mr  Lockhart  attributes  the  sole  merit  of  this 
outwitting  of  *'  the  crafty,"  to  John  BaUantyne ; 
bat  the  impartial  world  will  be  disposed  to  give 
Scott,  the  proprietor  of  so  much  of  the  "  unsaleable 
rubbish/'  a  share  of  the  praise  due.  Mr  Lock- 
hart  must  admire  trade  anecdotes^  since  he  has 
inimished  this  memoir  with  so  many.  We  shall 
follow  his  example^  in  one  instance.  No  man 
was  more  sensible  of  Scott's  avidity  for  money, 
than  the  leading  publishers,  and  especiaUy  Con- 
stable^  who  afjterwards  smartly  suffered.  It  seems 
to  have  become  Constable's  idea,  that^  as  author, 
printer,  bookseller,  and  editor  in  one,  Scott 
wished  to  monopolize  the  whole  gains  in  every 
transaction  ;  which  notion  "  The  Crafty/'  to  his 
private  friends,  wont  thus  to  illustrate : — "  Scott 
is  like  John  Tamson's  black  cow:  first  she 
eats  her  ain  fodder,  and  then  the  brown  cow's 
supper;  next  licks  out  the  calfs  luggie;  and 
then  routs  for  mair  I" 

About  this  time,  Scott  received  as  visiters 
at  Abbotsfordj  Wilkie  the  painter ;  Lady  Byron, 
now  separated    from   her   lord,  of   whom   he 
speaks  very  tenderly ;  and  Washington  Irving. 
What  a  relief,  to  turn  from  his  bargaining  and 
trying  to  beat-up,  if  not  actually  to  circumvent 
publishers,  to  the  domestic  scenes  so  charmingly 
depicted  by  Mr  Irving !    He  had  now  added  some 
other  farms  to  his  yearly  increasing  manor,  and 
obtained  for  a  tenant,  in  his  house  of  Toftfield, 
which   he  romantically    re-christened    Huntly 
Burn,  his  old  friend.  Captain  Adam  Ferguson, 
and  the  sisters  of  that  gentleman.     He  was 
lord  of  all  the  spots  which  tradition  connects 
with  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interviews  with  the 
Queen  of    Fairyland;    all  the  old  haunts    of 
"True  Thomas;"  and  also  of  an  ancient  battle 
field  near  Melrose.    Could  he  have  been  satisfied 
now,  his  future  years  might  have  known  peace ; 
^ut  nothing   could    allay  his   desire  for  more 
acres,  more  signs  of  hollow  grandeur  of  the  sort 
which  fed  his  feudal   tastes.     To    Terry  the 
comedian,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  and  use- 
ful friends  in  the  mischievous  way  of  ministering 
to  his  puerile  fancy  for  the  baubles  of  antiquity, 
he  writes — 

**  I  have  considerably  enlarged  my  domalo  since  I  wrote 
tA  yon,  by  tbe  pnrehaae  of  a  beaotiful  farm  adjacent. 
The  tenn-koiiPe,  which  la  new  and  excellent,  I  have  let 
to  Adam  Ferirnson  and  his  eiiters.  We  will  be  within 
a  pleasant  walk  of  each  other,  and  hope  to  end  oar  lives, 
M  they  bcfan,  fn  each  other*8  eopiety.  There  i>  a  beaur 
lifbl  brook,  with  remnantiof  natural  wood,  which  would 
Bake  Toftfield  rival  Abbotaford,  but  for  the  majeetic 
Tweed.  I  am  in  treaty  ftir  a  field  or  two  more ;  one  of 
which  containi  the  only  tpecioien  of  a  Peel-bonee,  or  de« 
ftwive  raridenoe  of  a  email  proprietor,  which  remains  in 
hi  •  ndghbonrhood.    It  is  sa  orchard,  in  the.  hamlet  of 
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Darbick,  to  which  Itfrivei  a  mo»t  plchiresqiie  effect. 
Bloreadmiree  it  very  much.  •.  .  .  The  Dake  eays 
my  bailding  engroeeee,  ai  a  common  centre,  tbe  thoaghu 
of.  Mr  Atkinson  and  Mr  Bollock,  and  wiehes  he  could 
make  them  equally  anziooe  in  hie  own  behalf.  Yon  may 
believe  this  flatten  me  not  a  little. 

*<  P.  S. — I  agree  with  you  that  the  tower  will  look 
rather  rich  for  the  reat  of  the  building ;  yet,  you  may  be 
aeeured,  that^  with  diagonal  chimneys  and  notched  gables. 
It  will  have  a  very  fine  efltet,  and  is  in  Scotch  architec* 

tnre  by  no  means  incompatible.    . 

**  I  resign  the  idea  of  coving  the  library  to  your  better 
judgment;  and  I  think  the  Stirling  Heads  will  be  admit, 
ably  disposed  in  the  glass  of  the  aimory  window.  I 
have  changed  my  mind  as  to  baring  doors  on  the  book- 
presses,  which  is,  after  all,  a  great  bore.  No  person  will 
be  admitted  into  my  sanctum,  and  I  can  hare  the  door 
locked  during  my  abeeoceb  I  expect  Mr  Bullock  here 
every  day,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  the  drawings  for 
the  diningroom  wainscot,  as  he  could  explain  them  to  the 
artiste  who*  arc  to  work  them.  This  (always  if  quite 
convenient)  would  be  the  more  desirable,  as  I  must  leave 
this  place  In  a  fortnight  at  farthest — the  more*s  the  pity 
— «nd,  consequently,  the  risk  of  blunders  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  I  should  like  if  the  panelling  of 
the  wainscot  could  admit  of  a  press  on. each  side  of  the 
sideboard.  I  don*t  mean  a  formal  press  with  a  high  door, 
but  some  crypt,  or,  to  speak  vulgarly,  cupboard^  to  put 
away  bottles  of  wine^  &c.  You  know  I  am.  my  own 
butler,  and  such  accommodation  is  very  convenient.  We 
begin  roofing  to-morrow.  Wilkie  admires  the  whole  as 
a  composition,  and  that  is  high  authority.     .... 

*'  I  am  quite  feverish  about  the  armory.  I  have  two 
pretty  complete  suits  of  armour,  one  Indian  one,  and  a 
cuini8fier*s,  with  boots,  casque,  &c. ;  many  helmets,  corg- 
lets,  and  steel  caps,  swnrds  and  poniards  without  end, 
and  about  a  dozen  cf  gune,  ancient  and  modern.  I  have, 
besides,  two  or  three  battlo-azes  and  maces,  pikes  and 
targets,  a  Highlander's  accoutrement  complete,  a  great 
variety  of  branches  of  horns,  pikes,  bows,  and  arrows, 
and  the  clubs  and  creases  of  Indian  tribes.  Mr  Bullock 
promised  to  give  some  hint  about  the  fashion  of  disposing 
all  these  mattera ;  and  now  our  spring  is  approaching, 
and  I  want  but  my  plans  to  get  on.  1  have  reason  to  be 
prond  nf  the  finishing  of  my  castle ;  for,  even  of  the  tower 
for  which  I  tiembled,  not  a  stone  has  been  shaken  by  the 
late  terrific  gale,  which  blew  a  roof  clear  off  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.** 

While  thus  absorbed,  he  could,  nevertheless, 
write  kindly  and  most  philosophically  to  Mr 
Liiidlaw,  whose  various  offices  about  the  house- 
hold and  the  increasing  domain,  he  appears  to 
have  requited  by  the  certainly  not  extravagant 
remuneration  of  £60  a-year : — 

^  Dear  Wii.li£,— I  hope  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
my  last.  Believe  me,  that,  to  a  aound  judging  and  philoso- 
phical mind,  this  same  account  of  Dr.  and  Cr.,  which 
fills  up  so  much  time  in  the  world,  is  comparatively  of 
very  small  value.  When  you  get  rich,  uuless  I  thrive 
in  the  same  proportion,  I  will  request  your  assbtance  for 
less,  for  little,  or  for  nothing,  as  the  case  may  require ; 
but,  while  I  wear  my  seven  league  boots  to  stride  in 
triumph  over  moss  and  muir,  it  would  be  very  silly  in 
either  of  us  to  let  a  cheque,  twice  a-year  of  £26,  make  a 
difference  between  us.  But  all  this  we  will  talk  over 
when  we  meet.  I  meditate  one  day  a  coup-de'/naitref 
which  will  mriu  my  friend's  advice  and  exertion  essen- 
tial-, indeed,  worthy  of  much  better  remuneration.*^ 

But  there  is  still  something  in  Scott  aa^  land- 
lord to  set  against  the  spirit  of  vain  astentation, 
so  named  in  people  of  narrow  fortun^^,  while  in 
princes  and  magnate  it  is  grandly  termed,  a  taste 
for  magnificence  I  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Laidlaw,  he 
desires  him  to  consult  with  the  neighbours  about 
the  best  common  route  to  a  marlpit,  and  con^ 
tinues : — 

*<  I  told  you  I  should  liKe  to  invert  the  present  stead- 
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inir  At  Beechlatid  into  a  1HU«  ImiuM  «f  telMmNn,  wUdi 
we  will  iiama  Abbotrtowp.  The  art  of  makiaf  pco|iUi 
happy,  ii  to  iM^e  them  much  to  their  awn  fui4anM ;  but 
iome  little  rtf  nlation  ia  neceasary.  In  the  flrat  pUce,  I 
thonld  lilie  to  have  active  and  decent  people  there;  tl^ 
it  la  to  be  considered  on  what  looting  they  ahonld  b**  I 
Goneaive  the  beet  peaaible  i^  that  they  ahpnld  pay  for 
their  eottagea,  and  cow-graaa,  and  potato  ground,  and  be 
paid  for  their  labour  at  the  ordinary  rate.  I  would  giT« 
them  aoaie  advantagea  anficient  to  bglanee  the  following 
conditional  which)  i^eralj,  ait  oonditiona  innyfaToniv^ 
lat,  That  they  ahall  keep  their  eottagei,  and  little  gardena, 
and  doora»  t^lemUy  neat ;  and,  2d,  That  the  nien  ahall 
on  no  account  ahoot,  or  the  boya  break  timber,  or  take 
birda*  neata,  or  go  among  the  plaqtiagt  I  do  not  know 
any  other  raatrictiona,  and  theM  are  eaay*  I  ahonld 
think  we  might  aettle  a  few  familiea  T^ry  happily  hera, 
which  ia  an  object  I  have  much  at  heart,  for  I  have  no 
notion  of  the  proprietor  who  ia  only  ambitioua  to  be  lord 
of  the  '  beast  and  the  brute,*  and  ehaaea  the.hanan  face 
from  his  vicinity.  By  the  by,  could  we  not  manage  to 
have  a  piper  among  the  colonists  ?  We  are  delighted  to 
hear  that  your  little  folks  like  the  della.  Pray,  in  your 
walka  try  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  St  John*s  Well, 
which  cures  the  botts,  and  whieh  John  Moss  claims  for 
Kacside ;  also  the  true  history  of  the  Carlin*a  Hole.  I 
hope  Mra  Laidlaw  doea  not  want  for  anything  that  «he 
can  get  from  (he  garden  or  elaawherfr** 

This  is  a  letter  worth  »  thousand ;  and  we 
hope  Abbotstown  flourished^  and  that  the  IMrd 
winked  as  hard  at  birds'-nesting  as  did  the 
worthy  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  (1818^)  that 
Lockhart  first  met  with  his  future  father >in-law 
in  private  society.  He  then  appeared  on  the 
▼ery  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity.  His  various 
novels  had,  for  some  years,  yielded,  it  is  stated, 
XI 0,000  a-year,  "  his  domain  was  increasing,  his 
castle  was  rising ;"  and  Mr  Lockhart  seems  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  then  expected,  that,  instead 
of  a  '^  simple  kni^^ht,"  or  even  a  baronet,  he  was 
to  be  created  at  least  Baron  of  Abhotsford  by 
favour  of  his  gracious  Prince,  who  had  conde- 
scended to  give  him  a  dinner  at  Carlton  House. 
He  says  :^* 

jit  was  abont  this  time  that  the  compiler  of  these 
pages  first  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  plain 
easy  modesty  which  bad  survived  the  many  temptations 
of  such  a  career  ;  and  the  kindnoaa  of  heart  pervading, 
in  all  circumstances,  his  gentle  deportment,  which  made 
him  the  rare,  perhaps  the  solitary,  eaumple  of  a  roan  sig- 
nally elevated  from  humble  beginnioga,  and  loved  more 
and  more  by  his  earliest  friends  and  connexions,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  had  flied  on  himself  the  homage  of  the 
great  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dlnner-table  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  him ;  and  he,  having  heard  that  I  had 
lately  returned  from  a  tonr  in  Germany,  made  that  conn- 
try  and  Its  recent  literature  the  subject  of  aome  converaa- 
tion.  In  the  course  of  it,  I  told  him  that  when,  on  reach- 
ing the  inn  at  Weimar,  I  asked  the  waiter,  whether 
Goethe  was  then  in  the  town,  the  man  etared  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  namebefbre;  and  that  on  my  re- 
puting the  question,  adding  Ooethe  4er  gmtu  diehi^f 
(the  great  poet,)  he  ahoolc  hie  head  aa  doobCftiUir  iss  be- 
fora-ii-iitttll  -ttie  landlady  aoWed  aur  difienltiea,  by  aug^ 
gesttng  that  perhaps  the  traveller  might  mean  *'  the  JJerr 
Geheimet^Jiath  (Privy-Counsellor)  Von  Goethe."  Scott 
seemed  amused  with  this,  and  aaid,  "  I  hope  you  will 
come  one  of  these  days  and  see  me  at  Abbotaftird ;  and 
when  yon  teach  Setkirh  or  Melroee,  be  sine  yon  ask  vnfk 
a  €  landlady  for  nobody  bqt  $ks  SkefigT* 

•  I  mentioned  how  much  any  one  must  be 
struck  with  the  majestic  beauty  of  Goethe*B  countenance 
—(the  noblest  certainly  by  far  that  I  hate  erer  yet  seen) 


*-«  WeU,**  said  ha,  « the  gmndest  dmiged  I  em  uv 
was  Dr  Carlyle,  minister  of  Mwasalbvgh,  csmiaoiili 
ealied  Jupiter  Cwly^  ^rem  having  sat  more  than  on» 
far  the  king  of  goda  and  men  to  <iavin  HamUum— and 
a  shrewd,  elever  old  carle  was  he,  no  doubt,  bnt  no  more 
a  poet  than  his  precmtor.  Am  for  poeta,  I  have  tees,  I 
beliefie,  all  the  heat  of  oar  own  time  ai|d  eoontry— and, 
though  Borne  had  tba  meet  gloHoiw  eyei  iaiagiaaUe,  I 
aerer  thought  any  of  them  would  come  up  to  ^n  aiUii's 
notion  of  the  chara^ster,  except  Byroa,**     , 

la  the  ooona  of  thia  talk,  an  old  frieM 
and  achoolfrllow  of  Scott'a  asked  him  acrqm  the  ubk 
if  he  had  any  ^th  in  the  aatiqva  buaU  9f  Hoi«^  ?  «*  No, 
truly,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  *'  for  if  there  had  bnn 
either  limners  or  stuccoen  worth  their  salt  in  those  days, 
the  owner  of  such  a  headpiece  would  never  have  had  to 
trail  the  poke.  They  waold  have  alloMnled  the  heanl 
man  decently  among  them  for  a  lay-flgnr^" 

Scott  wished  to  enlist  Mr  Lockhart  into  his 
corps  of  writers  for  The  Annual  Regieter,  which 
he  did  in  a  few  days  through  the  Ballantyncs. 
On  this  occasion,  the  young  aspirant  to  literarr 
employment  obtained  the  entry  into  the  den  of 
the  great  author,  whom  he  has  thus  graphicallY 
described : — 

He  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  tUn  a  square  imall 
room,  behind  the  dining  parlour  in  Caatle  Street  It  M 
but  a  single  Venetian  wii^dow,  opening  on  a  patdi  vf 
torf  not  much  larger  than  Itsdf,  and  the  aspect  of  tlie 
place  waa  on  the  whole  sombrons.  The  walls  were  ra- 
tirely  clothed  with  books ;  most  of  them  folios  and  quar. 
toa,  and  all  in  that  complete  state  of  repair  which  at  a 
glance  reveals  a  tinge  of  bibliomania.  A  doien  volnmn 
or  so,  needful  for  immediate  pnrpoeea  of  referfeaes,  wen 
placed  dose  by  him  on  a  small  momble  frame— Mmt- 
thing  like  a  dumb-waiter.  All  the  rest  were  ia  then 
proper  niches }  and  wherever  a  volume  bad  been  lent,  ii» 
room  was  occupied  by  a  wooden  block  of  the  same  sirr, 
having  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  borrower  and  date  M 
the  loan,  taeked  on  iu  front  The  old  bindiap  had  o^ 
viously  been  retouched  and  regilt  in  the  moat  approfcd 
manner.  .  •  •  .  •  The  only  table 
was  a  massive  piece  of  fumitura  which  he  had  had  con* 
structed  on  the  model  of  one  at  Rokeby ;  with  a  desk  and 
all  Its  appurtenances  on  either  aide,  that  an  aBUBnccsu 
might  work  oppoaite  to  him  when  ho  choae ;  and  wiih 
email  tiers  of  drawers,  reaching  all  round  to  the  floer. 
The  top  displayed  a  goodly  array  of  seaaion  papers,  and  on 
the  desk  below  were,  besides  the  MS.  at  which  be  ms 
working,  sundry  parcels  of  letters,  proof-theeti^  and  m 
forth,  all  neatly  done  up  with  red  tape.  His  own  vrii- 
ing  apparatua  waa  a  Tery  handsome  old  box,  richly  can. 
ed,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  containing  ink-lwtiiM, 
taper-stand,  &c.  in  silver— the  whole  in  such  order  tbat 
it  might  have  come  from  the  silversmith^s  windoir  iulf 
an  hour  before.  Besides  his  own  huge  elbow  ehair,  that 
were  but  two  others  in  the  room,  and  one  of  these  ssna* 
ed,  from  its  poiition,  to  be  reserved  exduaively  for  tke 
amanuensis.  I  observed,  during  the  first  evening  1  $pei-t 
with  him  in  this  sanctum^  that  while  he  talked,  his  hands 
were  hardly  ever  idle.  Sometimes  he  folded  letter-cown 
— .aometimea  he  twisted  paper  into  matchaa,  perfonniaff 
both  taaka  with  great  meehanical  expeiiaieaa  and  aiftfy; 
and  when  there  waa  no  loose  paper  fit  to  be  ao  dealt  wx% 
he  snapped  his  fingers,  and  the  nohle  Maidn  aroused  hin. 
self  from  his  lair  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  laid  his  bead 
across  his  master's  Icnees,  to  be  careased  nod  iMiied. 
The  room  had  no  space  for  pietarea  eaespt  osm^  an  oiifinal 
portrait  of  Claverbonse,  whIeh  hong  over  the  chisaacy- 
piece,  with  a  Highland  urget  on  either  aide,  and  bread- 
swords  and  dirks  (each  luiving  ita  own  atory)  dispsMd 
star-fashion  round  them.  A  few  green  tin-boates,  sKh  aa 
solidtora  keep  title-deeds  in,  were  piled  over  eaidi  other 
on  one  side  of  the  window ;  aind  on  the  top  of  thtes  lay  a 
fux*s  tail,  mounted  on  an  antique  eiiver  handle^  whnv- 
with,  aa  often  as  he  had  oooaaion  to  take  do«&  a  beslu 
he  gently  brushed  the  dusi  of  the  upper  Icavss  bsfaie 
opening  It.    I  tbiidc  I  haT^aaoBlioned  all  Iha  IbaitaM 
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of  ihi  t«Mi»  «mpt  ft  iort  ofUiirtr,  fpir,  bMi,  wtlUesp* 
ptted,  end  ■umicly  gnafded  witii  oAmk  nlHf  by  nhUk 
he  helped  bimaelf  U)  bookt  from  hit  higher  shalret.  On 
the  top  itep  of  this  conTenience,  Hitiie  of  Hindsfeldt,— . 
(w  called  from  one  of  the  German  KindeT'MUrehen) — 
a  Yeoerable  (om-eat,  fat  and  ileeki  and  no  longer  ytrj 
tocoBoUTi^  neaallj  lay  watching  tht  pracaidingfl  of  hla 
maeter  and  Maidai  with  an  air  of  dignified  eqnanimity, 

Mr  Lookhart  gtalM  that  he  "  never  thought  it 
lavfnl  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  pasaeg  in  private 
s<H^ety"^--eo5  of  eour8e>  he  can  give  no  BoeweUian 
eoavtnationa  of  Seott.  We  are  tempted  to 
think  that  he  sometimea  strains  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowft  a  cameL  He  may  depend  upon  it  that 
1  literal  transcript  of  the  Ballaatyne  dinners  he 
lias  described  as  taking  ^laoe  in  8t  John's  Street^ 
and  at  Trinitjr  Lodge,  or  ''  Harmony  Hall/'  with 
the  most  eaEtravagant  license  of  carioatttre> 
would  have  been  not  only  much  nearer  the  truth, 
hut  far  less  misleading,  and,  so  to  say,  far  less 
m^lictousy  than  his  sketches  Arom  memory.  He 
makes,  an  elaborate  defence  of  Scott's  con- 
venatioaal  powers,  which  were  much  under- 
valued in  Edinburgh  society,  andi  as  we  think,  a 
sueceslful  one.    He  says,  with  much  felicity :— * 

The  meet  aharp-eigbted  of  these  aocial  critica  may  not 
always  have  been  capable  of  tracing,  and  doing  justice  to, 
tlif  po^rers  which  Scott  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topics 
tiitidi  they,  not  he,  had  choaen  fbrdiscuaslon.  In  passing 
ftom  a  gae-Ht  hall  into  a  toem  with  wax  eaadlee*  tho 
g^iests  sometimes  complain  that  they  have  lef|  tplendonr 
tor  gloom ;  but  let  them  try  by  what  aort  of  light  it  la 
mott  satisfactory  to  read,  write,  or  embroider,  or  conaider 
At  leisure  under  which  of  the  two  either  men  or  women 
look  their  best 

The  ttrengeat,  ponst,  and  least  obierved  of  all  lights 
is  howcrer,  daylight ;  and  Ua  talk  was  commonplacei 
jiist  as  sunahine  la,  which  gilds  the  most  indifferent  ob- 
JKttj  and  adda  brilliancy  to  the  brightest.  As  for  the 
old.world  anecdotes  which  these  clever  persons  were  eon- 
d«ecending  enough  to  langh  at  aa  pleasant  eztraTaganees, 
wrriag  merely  to  relieve  and  set  off  the  mala  stream  of 
C«bate^  they  were  often  enough,  it  may  be  guessed,  con- 
nected with  the  theme  in  hand  by  links  not  the  less  apt 
iliat  they  might  be  too  subtle  to  catch  their  bedaziled  and 
Mlf-satisfled  optict.  There  might  be  keener  knowledge 
er  huoian  nature  than  was  **  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 


ssphy*'^iHklch  passed  With  thsrn  far  e&mmoript^uiS,  only 
heeause  U  was  eloihed  in  plain  Itoiillar  hddsehold  words, 
not  dressed  up  in  some  pedantic  masquerade  of  antithesis. 
<*  There  are  people^**  says  Landor,  *<  who  think  they  write 
and  speak  finely,  merely  because  they  have  forgotten  the 
language  In  which  their  fatheii  and  mothers  used  to 
talk  t»  them  i"  and  turely  there  are  a  thousand  homely 
old  proverbs,  which  many  a  dainty  modsm  would  think 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  quote  either  in  speech  or  writing, 
any  one  of  which  condenses  more  wit  (take  that  word  iu 
any  of  its  senses)  than  could  be  extracted  fhim  all  that 
was  ever  said  or  written  by  the  doeltinairilt  of  the  Bdin- 
burgh  scbooh  Many  of  those  gentlemin  held  Scott's 
conversation  to  be  comnaonplacs^  exactly  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  child  thinkj  a  perfectly  limpid  stream, 
though  perhaps  deep  enough  to  drown  it  three  times  over, 
must  needs  be  shallow.        .        .         •        .        » 

In  truth  It  was  impoesible  to  listen  to  Scott's  oral  nar- 
rations, whether  gay  or  serions*  or  to  the  frlieitons  fun 
with  which  he  parried  absurdities  of  all  sorts*  without 
discovering  better  qualities  iu  his  talk  than  wit — and  of 
a  higher  order;  1  mean  especially  a  power  of  vivid 
paintinp^~the  true  and  primary  sense  of  what  is  called 
Immginaiitn^  He  was  like  Jaoqnss^-thoagh  not  a  "  Me* 
lancholy  Jacques  ;"  and  *<  moralised*'  a  common  topic 
"into  a  thouaand  similitudes."  Sliakspeare  and  the 
banished  Duke  would  have  found  him  <*  fiill  of  matter." 
He  dislilced  mere  disquisitions  in  Edinburgh,  and  pre- 
pared impr9mpius  in  London;  and  pnnled  the  pro* 
mottis  of  such  things,  sometimes  by  placid  sileoee,  some- 
times by  broad  meiriment.  To  such  men  he  seemed 
eammonplaoe — not  so  to  the  most  dexterous  masters  in 
what  was  to  some  of  them  almost  a  science ;  not  so  to 
Rose,  Hallam,  Moore,  or  Rogers— 'to  Ellis,  Macintosh, 
Croker,  or  Canning. 

We  cannot  tell  what  the  other  gentlemen  majr 
have  thought  of  Scott's  talents  for  conversation, 
which  were  certainly  the  very  opposite  of  their 
oirn;  hut  Cannings  the  fastidious  wit,  quite 
Agreed  with  "  the  smart  praters  of  the  Outer- 
House^"  in  declaring  Scott's  talk  and  old-world, 
stories  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate, "  vulgar  twaddle,"  of  which  his  refine- 
ment and  nicety  were  impatient. 
j  But  it  is  time  to  stop  for  the  present^  which 
we  do,  hoping  that  our  next  meeting  with  Sir 
Walter's  literary  executor,  may  be  more  plea<«. 
sant. 
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AiiAf,  ff&r  the  frailty  of  hnmaa  nature  f<«^how 
fond  is  everf  living  soul  at  us,  of  having  a  will 
of  his  own  I  Who  can  resist  the  tenXptatlon  of 
Ironing  it,  when  occasion  offers  ?  Who^-^rom 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  the  temporary 
president  of  a  catch  club— ^oes  not  de^ght  in 
being  dressed  in  brief  authority  ?  Men  and 
women  are  alike  tyrants*— petty  or  pretty.  The 
Sehsh  of  Penda  raises  his  right  hand,  and  off  go 
the  heads  of  his  unloving  subjects  j  the  Regent 
of  England  raises  his  right  hand,  and  off  go  the 
tails  of  his  loving  life-guards :  all  great  men 
ba^e  a  node  and  moment  of  their  own  for  the 
sxsrcise  of  their  authority.  The  people  love  to 
give  the  law*  te  the  honourable  members  who 

^  Triiner  is  a  modern  French  verb  that  merits  natui^ 
ilhatJkm, 


represent  them-*-*the  honourable  members  te 
give  laws  to  the  people  whom  they  represent. 
The  last  act  of  our  lives  iM  often  an  act  of  des^ 
potism ;  as  the  malefaeter>  proceeding  ^n  his 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  eiiecvtion,  eried  aloud  to 
the  populace,  pressing  forward  for  places — "  Not 
so  fast,  friends  !^you  dian'thave  no  fun  till  I 
arrive." 

Yes  !-**^he  last  act  of  our  lives  ii  decidedly  an 
act  ttf  arbitrary  power  j  for  one's  last  act,  re- 
cognised by  law,  itf  that  of  making  one's  will ! 
What  a  favourite  exefoise  of  the  universal  pre* 
rogatlve  l*— whet  a  darling  deed  of  despotism! 
*— capable  of  overpowering  even  the  antipathy 
to  which  weak  man  is  prone,  of  dreading  to  con- 
sider his  end,  and  what  manner  of  death  he  shall 

die !    « I  have  made  my  wiir— "  I  m  going  te 
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make  my  will.  I' -*-how  mean  and  common  a 
threat !  '^  He  will  find  I  have  remembered  him 
in  my  will !" — ^how  common  a  cajolement ! 

A  thousand  homilies  might  in  fact  he  moral- 
ized out  of  the  textual  record  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. What  humiliating  littleness  in  their 
infinitesimal  devisings! — '' My  second-best  bed 
and  hangings^  next  after  the  damask/'  wrote  the 
poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time>  as  a  legacy  to 
his  daughter.  ''  All  my  inedited  MSS.^"  writes 
the  poet  of  King  William's,  in  cruel  kindness 
towards  some  predestined  editor.  "  My  tortoise- 
tfhell  tea-caddy^"  is  bestowed  as  a  legacy  by  one ; 
'^  Five  pounds  for  mourning/'  by  another,  (plainly 
Indicating,  according  to  the  present  cast  of  coats, 
that  he  means  to  be  mourned  for  hj9anseuiotte»;) 
"  My  favourite  old  mare,  which  I  charge  him  to 
turn  out  in  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days/'  is  the  assignment  of  some  worthy  uncle  to 
a  necessitous  nephew ;  while  another,  more 
rigidly  penurious,  gives  only  his  blessing !  The 
most  minute  items  of  property  seem  to  recur  to 
people's  minds  when  they  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  them  away.  Forgotten 
'oint-stools,  and  parcels  of  land  ten  feet  square, 
long  had  in  possession  without  enjoyment  or 
recognition,  assume  importance  when  they  are 
to  be  resigned — nothing  to  have,  much  to  be- 
stow. A  dogkennel  is  property— a  dogkennel 
forms  an  accession  to  the  testator's  consequence ; 
for  it  is  something  by  which  some  miserable 
legatee  is  to  be  made  grateful. 

Above  all,  your  childless  widow  and  your  old- 
maid  delight  in  the  ostentatious  manufacture  of 
a  will  of  their  own.  A  will  is  perhaps  the  only 
MS.  the  ancient  spinster  has  ever  drawn  up,  or 
eaused  to  be  drawn  up ;  it  is  perhaps  the  sole 
act  of  authority  she  has  ever  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising.  On  parchment,  she  assumes 
importance — she  becomes  somebody.  "  I,  Mar- 
jory Mumps,  being  in  a  sound  state  of  body  and 
mind" — (when  her  body  is  tormented  with  lum. 
bago,  and  mind  she  has  manifestly  none  I) 
But  the  favourite  maid — the  favourite  martyr — 
has  seen  the  lawyer  and  his  inkhorn  introduced 
into  the  sick-room,  and  bows  down  at  that  mo- 
ment in  spirit  to  Mrs  Marjory,  as  to  the  molten 
calf  of  her  patient  worship.  She  does  not  know, 
poor  soul !  that  the  income  of  the  maiden  lady 
consists  in  an  annuity;  that  the  twenty  poundis 
per  annum,  about  to  be  assigned  her  for  the 
support  of  the  cockatoo  and  poodle,  saved  out 
of  the  heroically  endured  pinchings  of  her  own 
famine,  are  all  the  cunning  old  lady  has  to  be- 
queath. 

Still  more  barbarous  the  tantalizations  prapr 
tised  by  the  will-loving  widow.  After  pamper- 
ing a  family  of  poor  relations  out  of  all  fitness 
for  their  original  condition^  she  delivers,  as  her 
aqt  and  deed,  during  her  last  illness,  a  paper 
confirming  the  disposition  of  property  made  by 
her  late  respected  husband,  Jeremiah  Scroggs, 
•Esq. — who,  forty  years  before,  made  over  every 
jshilling  of  it,  "  failing  an  appointment  by  his 
lady,  to  that  excellent  institution  the  Refuge  for 
^he  Destitute."     If  the  destitute  of  humanity 


were  to  be  honsed  there.  Madam  Scroggtongfat 
surely  to  find  interment  in  its  halls,  instead  of 
the  parish  church,  wherein  her  laudatory  epithet 
is  to  be  writ  on  marble  ! 

The  law  of  the  land  is,  perhaps,  the  jnstett  of 
all  will-makers ;  and,  saving  in  circumstmUiaUInu 
arising  from  tender  weakness  towards  sanriTors, 
or  tender  weakness  towards  our  own  perish- 
able remains,  might  be  safely  left  in  pones- 
sion  of  the  disposal  of  our  property.  Neverthe- 
less, to  comfort  the  departure  of  our  arbitniy 
souls,  the  will  must  be  a  will  of  our  own.  We 
like  those  who  come  after  us  to  feel  that,  for  what 
they  have  received,  they  are  to  be  tmly  thank- 
ful— that  it  is  our  own  gift^-our  own  bequest— 
our  own  benefaction.  We  might,  of  course,  have 
carried  it  with  us  over  the  Styx — our  ducats 
might  have  died  with  u»— our  lands  and  tene- 
ments been  buried  in  the  coffin  with  our  own 
worthless  clay.  Nay,  lest  the  legatees  shoold 
feel  themselves  too  much  at  home  in  the  posses- 
sions reluctantly  doled  out  to  them,  we  render 
the  grudging  tenure  as  uneasy  as  possible :  we 
create  entails — we  saddle  the  property  with  re- 
versionary interests — we  choose  to  be  recollected 
in  our  views  by  the  grandchildren  of  those  who 
have  pecked  up  the  crumbs  from  our  posthumous 
table.  Even  in  our  ashes,  we  manage  to  hare  a 
will  of  our  own. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  attain  that  kingly 
pitch  of  callousness  which  prompted  Louis  XV. 
to  exclaim — '*  Apret  note*,  le  deluge!"  coolly 
bequeathing  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  rerola- 
tionary  deluge  evoked  by  the  malefactions  of  his 
government.  Less  dignified  individuals  love  to 
hope  that  the  generation  succeeding  them,  in- 
stead of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of 
strife,  will  sit  under  the  vine  which  they  bequeath, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  field  they  tie  down 
to  them  from  father  to  great-grandson. 

But,  though  every  testator  loves  to  create  his 
heirlooms,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  heirloom 
we  inherit  forms  the  least  treasured  portion  of 
our  posaessions.  We  may  point  it  oat  with  pride 
to  others;  but  we  regard  it  with  personal  pique 
and  detestation.  Concerning  an  heirloom,  we 
can  have  no  will  of  our  own.  A  diamond  neck- 
lace to  be  worn  by  our  loving  partner  during  our 
lifetime^a  picture  on  which  we  are  permitted  to 
gaze,  only  till  our  eyes  are  closed  for  eret^-is 
only  a  picture — is  only  a  diamond  necklace,  it 
is  not  property— it  is  none  of  oura — we  can  ex- 
cite no  gratitude  by  its  bestowal— -we  can  pro- 
voke no  expectations  by  its  display.  It  belongs 
to  our  posterity — snatched  from  our  grasp  hy 
some  hard-hearted  wretch  of  an  ancestor.  What 
cares  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  the  diamond 
sword  bestowed  on  Dukes  of  Marlborou^  to  all 
eternity,  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg }  As 
well  hang  it  at  once  to  the  monumental  effigy  of 
his  great  ancestor  in  the  chapel  of  Blenheim 
Castle.  Or  can  the  whole  treasury  of  the  crown 
jewels  affect  a  kingly  heart  so  nearly  as  the 
simple  chain. of  gold  wherewith  he  may  decorate 
the  fair  neck  of  a  reigning  favourite  .^ 

The  Polish  noble  can  experience  sm^  ^S^' 
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tion.  for  hk  hereditary  carcanets  of  emeralds^ 
and  ooronetB.of  rubies^  which^  per  force  of  entail^ 
remein  in  pledge  from  generation  to  generation ; 
and  i^ich  he  is  unable  to  devote  on  his  death- 
bed tO/the  beggared  patriots  of  his  ruined  coun- 
try. No  !  Heirlooms  are  naught ;  and  Shaks- 
peare  displayed  his  usual  tact^  in  placing  in  the 
peevish  lips  of  the  dying  Henry,  those  tenacious 
yearnings  after  the  retention  of  a  crown  which 
he  had  not  so  much  as  the  power  to  bestow  upon 
his  successor. 

A  proof  that  the  few  among  mankind  are  less 
equitable  in  their  intentions  than  the  law  created 
by  the  many,  exists  in  the  mystery  with  which 
sums  people  envelope  the  execution  of  their 
dearly.beloved  wills.  They  sneak  to  their  law- 
yers, or  cause  their  lawyers  to  sneak  to  them ; 
or  they  draw  bolts  and  bars  in  their  private 
chambers,  ere  they  commence  the  task  of  testa- 
meotary  autocracy.  The  sheet  of  paper  before 
them  is  their  throne,  and  their  heirs  must  come 
and  bow  to  it.  There  they  decree  and  dictate ; 
i^rt  they  proclaim^  like  a  Stuart  or  a  Bourbon, 
"  liua-^'eei  moi  I" 

When  the  document  is  signed,  sealed,  and 
red-taped — ^when  they  are  about  to  conceal  it  in 
their  strong  box — ^they  look  round,  suspicious  of 
watchers,  like  a  cur  scratching  a  hole  in  the 
Spround,  to  conceal  a  stolen  bone.  We  have 
known  elderly  men  grow  angry  at  the  mere  no- 
tton  that  some  prying  friend  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  even  the  outside  of  their  wills.  They 
chose  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  should 
not  even  be  guessed  at.  If  the  needy  legatee 
were  to  become  prematurely  aware  of  his  rights, 
what  would  avail  the  privilege  of  having  a  will 
of  one  s  own  ? 

We  iwve  seen  testamentary  instruments,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  will  and  the  deed  were  alike 
honourable  to  the  testator.  The  wills  of  great 
P^ple,  as  already  noticed,  are  usually  made  by 
their  ancestors  ;  their  property  is  entailed — their 
moveables,  heirloom^and  *'  what  can  they  be- 
QMth.save  their  ennobled  bodies  to  the  ground?" 
l^ven  if  a  king  should  pret«ume  to  have  a  will  of 
^*«  own,  it  is  corrected,  like  Louis  XIV/s,  by 
the  first  council  held  under  his  successor,  or 
^sed  into  the  fire  of  the  royal  closet,  like  those 
of  George  1.  and  his  father,  the  Klector.  It  is 
vnly  the  little  world,  therefore,  that  has)  its  own 
v^lfttl  will ;  and,  among  its  devisings,  are  to  be 


found  traits  of  tenderness  honourable  to  the 
best  instincts  of  mankind.  Of  these,  we  know 
none  more  affecting  than  the  bequest  of  Farqu- 
har,  the  dramatist,  (expiring  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
family,)  to  Wilks,  the  comedian  : — "  Dbar 
Bob, — I  leave  you  two  helpless  girls,  for  whom, 
out  of  the  love  you  bear  me,  I  entreat  jour  pro- 
tection.— Yours,  G.  F." 
What  a  certificate  of  excellence  in  such  a  legacy ! 
What  a  tribute  does  it  imply  to  the  virtues  of  the 
legatee !  There  are  testaments  extant  combin- 
ing the  gift  of  paternal  counsels  with  that  of 
filthy  lucre — the  good  things  of  this  world  with 
the  good  things  of  the  next — in  a  manner  to  ex- 
cite our  warmest  interest  and  commendation. 
But  these  few  pathetic  words  from  the  lively 
pen  which  struck  otf  the  ''  Beaux  Stratagem" 
and  the  "  Recruiting  Officer,"  will  always  re- 
tain the  first  place  in  our  sympathy. 

This  chapter  on  wills,  gentle  reader,  idle  and 
rambling  as  it  is,  is  motived  by  a  serious  text. 
We  were  lately  moved  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
wiUatiferousness  of  human  nature,  by  perusing  in 
the  newspapers  the  last  dying  work  of  Green- 
acre.  We  had  expected  the  Icon  Basilike  of  the 
felon  to  be  a  confession — a  love-letter — a  pro- 
fession of  faith^-or  perhaps  an  address  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster.  It  appeared  improba- 
ble that  such  an  outcast  should  have  personal 
property  to  dispose  of ;  and,  even  had  he  been 
rich  as  Rothschild,  we  fancied  him  hardened 
enough  to  exclaim,  with  the  already-quoted  King 
of  France — '^  AprSs  nous,  k  deluge  I"  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  malefactor  was  in  careful  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  watch— a 
watch  wherewith  to  number  his  numbered  mo- 
ments in  an  abhorrent  world ;  and,  frightful  as 
must  have  been  the  reminiscences  crowding  upon 
his  guilty  soul,  overpowering  as  ought  to  have 
been  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  mark  for 
the  hatred  of  every  living  being,  the  man  actually 
found  composure  and  leisure  to  make  his  will — 
nay,  to  particularize  the  watch  by  quality  and 
number,  to  shew  his  fuU  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  what  he  was  snatching  from  the  hang- 
man, and  withholding  from  his  next  of  kin. 
Is  not  this  a  thing  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold? 
Could  one  obtain  stronger  proof  of  the  propensity 
of  despotic  human  nature  to  '^  have  a  will  of  its 
own  ?" 
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Bepork  Tali's  Magazine  is  abroad,  the  time  for 
speculation  on  the  immediate  policy  of  nincere 
J^formers  will  have  passed.  The  elections  will 
"*  y«nerally  over  ;  nor  had  we  anything  new  to 
^'ge  upon  liberal  and  honest  constituencies.  Our 
<^<>on8tflg  to  thein  have  ever  been  open  and  con- 
8»»tent:— "Do  not  sullenly  suffer  your  hard- 
-on franchise  to  remain  in  abeyance ;  and,  if 
^n«  contegt  lie  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory, 
you  surely  neei  not  be  told  which  to  prefer." 


It  will  become  Tory  policy  to  support  the 
Radical  candidates,  in  preference  to  indivi- 
duals favoured  by  the  rapidly  consolidating 
Whigs,  who  ard  aiming  to  take  along  lease  of 
office;  but  the  full  force  of  this  temporizing  prin. 
ciple  will  not  be  apparent  in  the  present  elec* 
tion,  though  those  Tories  who  formerly  gave 
their  votes  to  Ministerial  Whigs  merely  to  keep 
out  Radicals,  are  already  maintaining  a  guarded 
neutrality.    Next  election  we  prophesy  they  will 
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bd  teilve  in  sapport  6t  a  Radical,  whore  a  Tory 
oannot  suoceed  ;  nor  is  it  beyond  the  verge  of 
probability,  that  a  state  of  things  may  arise  in 
«i^hioh  the  Radicals,  with  no  increased  regard 
for  Toryism,  may  yet  be  led  to  reciprocate  po- 
litic offices. 

But  this  is  a  distant  and  extreme  case,  which 
never  may  arise,  and  which;  if  the  Ministerialists 
are  barely  wise  in  their  generation — laying 
aside  their  high  professions,  as  Reformers  and 
luvers  of  improvement— never  can  arise.  Yet,  if 
such  a  day  should  come,  the  Reformers  will  not 
be  found  unprepared  for  this  severe  stage  of 
trial.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  sympathise  in  tlie 
hopefulness  and  almost  joy^  diffused  by  the 
amended  aspect  of  public  affairs.  To  return  to 
our  position  of  last  month :  the  time  is  arrived 
when  every  professing  statesman  will  be  brought 
to  the  test.  We  have  at  last  surmounted  the 
state  of  suspended  animation—- of  cold  obstruc- 
tion ;  and  are  enabled  to  probe  the  foundations 
of  our  confidence.  We  left  off  la»t  month,  say. 
ing^^-.«  Lord  Durham's  day  has  come."  And  so 
has  Lord  Melbourne's ;  though  the  use  which  the 
Minister,  or  the  democratic  peer,  shall  make  of 
his  accession  of  power  from  court  favour  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  action,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Queen's  Ministers,  who  owe  more  to  the  chap, 
ter  of  accidents  than  any  set  of  men  that  ever 
guided  the  helm  of  Great  Britain,  are  free 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  with  every  circumstance 
in  their  favour,  and  with  no  loop-hole  left  for 
retreat,  no  apology  for  backwardness.  Their 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  will,  by  our 
calculation,  be  more  than  doubled,  even  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session ;  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  and  popular  reign,  promising 
to  be  of  long  continuance,  offers  irresistible 
temptation  to  trimmers  and  waverers,  and  to  all 
devout  waiters  upon  Providence. 

The  Ministerial  majorities-^the  working,  pll- 
ant,  subservient  majorities — will  be  prepared  for 
every  good,  as  well  as  for  many  a  questionable 
purpose ;  and  we  shall  see  the  uses  to  which  the 
facile  instrument  will  be  put.  To  confess  the 
truth,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  political 
Moraky  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  House 
of  Commons  greatly  improved  in  the  ensuing 
Parliament.  The  increase  of  Ministerial  sup- 
porters we  riiall  owe  to  change  of  circumstances, 
and  little,  if  at  all,  to  principle — much  less  to 
popular  influence,  acting  directly  upon  the  re- 
presentation. The  chief  advantage  which  the 
People  can  promise  themselves,  from  the  Court 
and  the  Executive  having  been  able  to  substitute 
a  Whig  for  a  Tory  at  Windsor,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  other  strongholds  of  whoever  is  in 
power  and  enjoys  court  favour,  will  be,  that  a 
powerful  majority  removes  every  pretext  for  the 
delay  of  good  measures.  Now,  we  rejoice  at 
this,  as,  we  confess  that,  admiring  Lord  Dur- 
ham as  the  representative  of  what  is  called  "  the 
Durham  policy" — which,  we  trust,  has  been  accu- 
rately defined— we  have  no  good-will  to  delays— 
proverbially  dangerous ;  and  especially  hate,  in 
public  affairs^  every  avoidable  delay*      As  we 


remarked  last  ttoath,  to  the  euerga^  Miture 
and  improvement  of  a  few  auspidoas  wsdis  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  reign,  we  owe  the 
Reform  Bill-»a  measure  which,  with  all  its  in- 
herent blemishes  and  Uf^y  excreaeenees,  we  sk 
not  disposed  to  nndervalne.  What  ipecifie  great 
measure — ^what  improvement,  to  hate  nnd  (• 
hcid — shall  we  owe  to  the  commeneemmit  of  tkt 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ? 

"  The  Queen  and  Liberty !  The  Qaeea  aad 
the  Constitution !  The  Queen  and  Referar 
which  Lord  Durham  ezhorta  Reformers  to  raise 
as  slogans,  are  all  very  well-eonnding  watch** 
words ;  but  *'  Thv  Rbfobk  Kiko  anb  the  Bai** 
was  vastly  more  definite  in  meaning.  *'  The 
Queen  and  Household  Suffrage!"  er  "The 
Queen  and  no  Corn^Laws  !"  would,  for  example, 
make  an  animating  rallying  cry  at  the  preeent 
moment ;  and,  moreover,  be  quite  in  ooneonanee 
with  the  true  constitution  ;  if  not  with  *<  the  ipn* 
rious  constitution"  alluded  to  by  Lord  Dariiau, 
which  silently  sprang  up  during  asres  ai  corrup- 
tion, and  of  whioh  the  Refoim  Bill  has  not  yet 
rid  us. 

The  manifesto  emanating  from  the  Bsrl  of 
Durham  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  and  at 
the  meet  important  moment  of  his  political  life, 
has    naturally   excited    considerable   attention 
among  all  classes  of  Reformers.    Lord  John 
Russell's  letter  to  the  eleotors  of  Stroud  is  so  hx 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  an  intelligible  dedarstioa 
of  Conservative  Whiggery;  while   Lord  Dur. 
ham's  letter  to  Mr  Bowlby  would»  if  we  may  be- 
lieve its  interpreters,  ponle  the  Sphynx.    Ws 
have  read  and  studied  it— with  the  help,  too,  of 
the  gloss  of  the  Ministerial  prints,  and  the  gloie 
of  our  quondam  Republican  friend,  the  editor  of 
The  Examiner — and  frankly  eonfeas  our  inabiHtjr 
to  attach  any  definite  meaning,  or  to  oonnect 
any  substantial  object  with  it.    Now,  this  wai 
not  our  wont ;  for,  in  his  speeches  at  fldinbargh, 
Glasgow,  and  Newcastle,  we  flattered  ourselves 
that,  in  common  with  the  men  of  all  parties,  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  Lord  Dsr. 
ham's  views-^now,  according  to  the  The  £m- 
miner,  grown  to  wich  loftiness   and   breadth, 
that  ordinary  eyes  are    in    danger  of  losing 
them  in  the  base  of  distance.     This  diflicaltr 
is  probably  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  density 
of  intelleot  that  has  crept  over  ue  in  this  hot 
month  of  ^uly,  since  we  find  that  Lord  Dir* 
ham's  manifesto  has  not  only  conglomerated  the 
brains  of  the  most  clear-sighted    Tories,  but 
raised  Scotch  mists  among  the  Radicals.    We, 
however,  disclaim  the  current  calumnious  and 
slanderous   Tory  imputations   upon   his   Lord- 
ship's   consistency;    for  such   tiie  attempt  to 
identify  Lord  Durham's  declaration  with  Tory 
principles,  and  the  insidious  praise  of  their  joor- 
nals,  must  be  held. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  mistrasting  Lord 
Durham,  we  must  confess  deep  regret  Uiat  be 
should,  for  the  first  time,  have  imagined  an  ob. 
score  or  diplomatic  style  necessary  in  speaking 
to  the  People ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  juncture  which 
emphatically  cnUed  for  and  would  have  vindicated 
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the  plainett  ftad  boldest  speech.  He  must  now 
perceive  that  there  ii  something  wrong  in  the 
docaneni  whieh  has  encouraged,  at  one  and  the 
same  instant^  the  Tories  to  beslobber  him  with 
their  insulting  flatteries,  while  the  enraptured 
Examiner  invites  electors  to  ponder  on  his 
words— <'  Whatever  principiee  are  moat  dear  to  us, 
mott  deepljf  impianted  in  our  hearts,  may  be,  with' 
out  reservation,  identified  with  the  name  of  the  Som 
vereign"  Nothing  can  be  more  comprehensive  in 
phraseology  than  this.  Fitly  does  the  exulting  re- 
publican journalist  hail  the  *^  Great!  proud  J  trans- 
cendantly  important  privilege !"  And  such,  if 
proved  a  reality,  we  gladly  admit  it  to  be;  only,  in 
kuoh  cases,  we  desire  specialties,  and  we  like  dis- 
tinct pledges.  The  principles  most  dear  to  those 
Uadical  Reformers  who  hold  The  Examiner's  old 
faith,  are,  as  they  have  ever  been.  One  of  them  is 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage — or  Household  Suf- 
nge — Lord  Durham's  own  standard.  His  Lord- 
ship's loveof  the  Ballot,  is  also  ''deeply implanted 
in  our  hearts  ;"  and  Short  Parliaments^  theprao* 
lice  of  the  true,  not  the  spurious  oonstitution, 
are  "  most  dear  to  us."  Now,  will  Lord  Durham 
be  our  guarantee  that  the  nation  may,  **  without 
reservation,  identify  the  name  of  the  Queen"  with 
all  or  with  any  one  of  these  objects?  If  so, 
we  shall  joyfully  re-echo  2'he  Examiners  courtly 
siraine,  and  hail  the  ''  Great !  proud  !  important 
privilege!"  But  the  people  are  tired  of  the 
vague  use  of  words,  which,  if  not  yet  things,  have 
obtained  more  importanoe  than  to  be  shuffled 
about  as  oounters  by  statesmen  at  their  need. 
At  the  approaching  meeting  in  Hull,  the  £arl  of 
Durham  will  find  a  fair  opportunity  of  giving  his 
niemorable  letter  that  true  interpretation  which 
vili  set  both  Tories  and  Radicals  right,  and  put 
an  end  to  future  misapprehension.  We  claim 
him  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  by  every 
sanction  and  every  pledge ;  by  honour,  by 
interest,  by  the  high  patriotism  which  he  has 
ever  professed,  and  which  he  cannot  flinch  from 
Qoiv  that  his  day  has  come.  But,  if  it  has  not 
come  now,  when  may  we  expect  its  dawning  ? 
"  This  is  not  a  moment,"  as  Lord  Durham  has 
remarked,  "  when  supineness  or  apathy  can  be 
tolerated."  There  we  quite  understand  him ;  and 
also  when  he  says,  that  <'  a  most  glorious  op. 
portunity  now  presents  itself,  of  strengthening 
the  great  cause  of  Reform,  to  which  we  have  ^o 
long  been  devoted."  His  Lordship  seems  to 
limit  this  to  the  poll-booth  merely ;  we  would 
comprehend  all  honest  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advance  the  cause  of  Reform. 

We  have  been  led  to  look  back  upon  some  of 
Lord  Durham's  past  declarations,  in  consequence 
of  an  assertion  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Russel  Bowlby. 
He  states,  that  he  has  ever  qualified  the  expres- 
»ion  of  his  sentiments  with  the  condition  of  never 
forcing  them  peremptorily  or  dogmatically  on  the 
considsmtion  of  the  government  or  the  Parlia- 
ment**— an  exceedingly  accommodating  determi- 
nation, which  the  honourable  parties  interested 
would  be  glad  to  see  followed  by  such  opinionated 
and  troublesome  individuals  as  Lord  Brougham, 
O'Connell,  Hume,  Grote,  Roebuck,  and  Warbur. 


ton.  Besides,  his  Lordship,  bo  far  as  we  see,  takes 
credit  for  discretion  and  forbearance  which  he 
never  before  pretended  to,  or  at  least  not  to  half 
the  extent.  Not  press  the  measures  with  which 
he  bids  us  unreservedly  identify  the  Sovereign — 
the  reforms  the  dearest  to  us,  and  those  the 
most  deeply  implanted  on  our  minds — upon  the 
Ministry  and  the  Parliament!  What  Liberal 
constituency  would  have  accepted  a  candidate 
who  voluntarily,  or  uncalled  for,  made  such  a 
declaration  }  What  does  Lord  Durham  imagine 
carried  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ?  What 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ?  What  the 
Repeal  of  the  Test  Act — Corporation  Reform-— 
The  Bill  ?  Certainly  not  the  passiveness  which  he 
studiously  avows  as  the  rule  of  his  future  public 
conduct.  We  should  beg  to  know  the  value  of  any 
speculative  creed — Lord  Durham's,  or  that  of  the 
Author  of ''  Utopia" — any  political  theory,  in  short, 
which  is  independent  of  action  ?  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Krskine,  Pitt,  Mr  Lambton,  (Lord  Durham's 
father,)  and  Earl  Grey^  (his  father-in-law,)  werQ 
all  favourable  to  Household  Suffrage  more  than  h 
half  century  ago,  according  even  to  his  own  speech 
at  the  Newcastle  dinner,  but  many  obstacles 
intervened ;  and  they  were  not  "  peremptory  or 
dogmatic"  with  governments  and  Parliaments. 
They  are  all  long  since  in  their  graves,  save  Lord 
Grey,  who  has  greatly  retrograded  in  Liberal 
opinions ;  and  the  Socage,  for  them,  is  exactly 
where  it  was.  and  where  it  will  be,  until  the 
People  and  their  leaders  shall  be  both  earnest  and 
peremptory  in  their  demands  of  the  rights  which 
Lord  Durham  recognises  but  would  not  seize, 
until,  drop-ripe,  at  some  millenial  period,  they  fall 
into  the  open  mouths  of  the  Radicals  without  any 
eifort  whatever.  If  Lord  Durham  can  point  to  a 
single  great  measure  that  ever  was  carried  with- 
out zeal,  importunity,  peremptoriness,  and  occa- 
sional coercion  of  governments,  we  shall  adopt 
the  policy  which  he,  however,  denounces,  whenhe 
exhorts  the  electors  of  North  Durham  to  activity  . 
in  sending  a  proper  representative  to  Parliament. 
Why  should  electors,  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
attending  the  unprotected  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, be  more  "  dogmatic  and  peremptory^  against 
Tory  candidates  at  the  poll,  than  independent 
Liberal  Peers  and  representatives  are  in  pressing 
good  measures  in  Parliament  upon  the  Govern- 
ment? Really  we  can  perceive  no  difference, 
save  one,  that  ought  to  palliate  that  "  apathy 
and  supineness"  in  poor  voters,  which  is  unpar- 
donable in  rich  legislators. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  saying  more  on 
this  subject  than  we  intended*  Our  faith  in  Lord 
Durham  is  not  altogether  gone.  He  must  be  aware 
of  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  the  country,  and  of 
the  real  cause  of  that  popularity  and  influence 
which  he  has  the  power  to  destroy  far  more  rapidly 
than  it  was  created.  A  change  of  times  may  give 
another  chance  to  the  cast-off  of  the  Court ;  but  for 
the  cast-off  of  the  people  there  is  no  redemption. 

An  exciting  topic  of  public  interest  is  the  con- 
duel  of  the  new  Sovereign  of  Hanover.  It  is 
admirable.  We  rejoiee  in  this  naked,  undis* 
guised  despotism,  and  thai  the  moel  nunpani  of 
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English  Tories  and  Orangemen  shews  himself  In 
the  true  light  the  instant  he  ohtaln^  power. 
Candour  compels  us  to  confess  that,  wfth  one  or 
two  exceptions^  we  acquit  our  home-bred  Tories, 
so  violently  accused  by  all  the  ministerial  papers, 
of  participation  in  this  act  of  malignant  mad. 
ness.    Willingly  would  they  put  down  freedom, 
*'  and  rally  the  people  round  the  Throne,  Lords^ 
Commons,    and   Established   Church,"  for  the 
'^  preservation    and   strengthening  of  our  old 
institutions;"    but  they  are    Britons,  and  not 
absolute  maniacs. — And  is  the  life  of  a  young 
and  delicate  girl,  whose  health  must  be  severely 
tried  by  a  perpetual  series  of  exciting  events, 
all  our  defence,  either  from  a  violent  revolu- 
tion,  or  the  successful  attempts  of  this  conti- 
nental libertictde  .^     This  is  a  state  of  affairs  to 
make  men  of  all  parties  reflect ;  and,  although 
we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  go  Colonel 
Thompson's  length,  and  alter  the  order  of  succes- 
sion^-which  is,  however,  quite  within  the  power 
of  the  Constitution— -we  would  look  ,well  to  our 
securities.     The  manner  in  which  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland  shall  shape  his  conduct  in  Hano. 
ver,   ought  to  determine  his  fate  in  England. 
He  has  thrown  out  signs  enough ;  but  the  last  act 


is  decisive.    If  there  be  a  real  revolutionist  in 

the  country,  how  would  he  exult  in  the  certain 

accomplishment  of  his  hopes,  included  in  the 

accession  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 

of  England !    We  are,  by  the  way,  edified  with  a 

learned  disquisition  in  The  Quarterly  Rrnev^ 

which,  deploring  the  sceptre  placed  in  weak  anH 

inexperienced  hands,  reverts  rather  admiringlr 

to  the  Salic  law,  though  all  the  female  reigns  of 

England  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  glorimis. 

This  Tory  organ,  like  the  entire  party,  is  quite 

chop- fallen.    The  Tories  have  fairly  lost  the  tide. 

The  young  Queen  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mliip:, 

there  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captiTitr, 

while  Whig  matrons  and  Whig  spinsters,  the 

wives  and  daughters  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  of 

men  high  in  oflice,  form  that  guard  of  honour 

which  is  in  reality  a  band  of  fair  jailers.    Now, 

The  Quarterly  fancies  it "  neither  constitatiooal 

in  principle,  nor  convenient  nor  becoming  in 

practice,  that  the  sovereign  should  be  enclosed 

within  the  cireumvaUation  of  any  set."     So  will 

the  nation  think ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same 

thing  has  always  existed,  though  the  Tories 

never  discovered  its  evil  tendencies  until  now. 


THE  BIRDS. 
Couplele  addressed  by  Beranobr  to  M.  Arnault,  on  hie  going  into  exile,    f  January  1816.J 


The  winter  comes ! — ^hark,  bow  he  roan 

Against  our  itwfs,  across  our  pUios! 
The  instinctive  birds  to  other  shores 

Are  bearing  hence  their  loves  and  strains ; 
But  iie*er  from  us  shall  summer's  smile 

Sedace  their  faith,  decoy  their  wing. 
The  birds  the  winter's  storms  exile 

Shall  all  come  back  again  with  spring. 

The  doom  of  exile  is  their  lot, 

And  we  lament  it  more  than  they. 
From  palace  and  from  peasant's  cot 

The  echo  trolled  their  joyous  lay ; 
Then  sped  they  where  the  bright  skies  smUSy 

And  to  the  gladden'd  natives  sing. 
The  birds  the  wintei's  storms  exile 

Shall  all  come  back  again  with  spring. 


Bound  to  the  soil,  with  enrions  eyes 

We  view  the  tourists  flying  fttth  i 
The  murky  clouds  already  riae. 

And  mutter  fiercely  from  the  north. 
Ob,  happy  he  who  can  awhile 

Escape  from  hence  on  ready  wing ! 
The  birds  the  winter's  storms  exile 

Shall  all  cone  back  again  with  spring. 

They'll  think  upon  our  plains  ;  and  when 

The  storm  has  shed  its  rage  and  pass'd, 
They'll  visit  the  old  oak  again 

That  has  so  often  braved  the  blast- 
To  prophesy  of  snmmer's  sttlles, 

Of  days  more  lovely  then  to  sing. 
The  birds  the  wintei's  storms  exile 

Shall  all  come  back  again  with  spring. 


». 


AH !  TALK  NOT  TO  ME. 


Ah  I  talk  not  to  me  of  the  deep  sunny  glen— 
Of  Roslin's  sweet  bowers,  and  the  bright  Hawthomden  ; 
Where  long,  long  ago,  when  my  boeom  was  young. 
O'er  the  charms  of  Eliza  enamoured  I  hung  ; 
When  my  heart  it  was  waim,  and  my  soul  it  was  glee  :^ 
Of  Roslin  and  Hawthorden  **  talk  not  to  me." 

Ah  !  talk  not  to  me  of  the  maid  that  is  dearest, 
That  sits  in  the  cirde,  thy  bosom  the  nearest — 
Of  the  lip  that  is  red,  and  the  eye  that  is  blue. 
The  smile  that  is  life,  and  the  heart  that  is  true — 
Though  fair,  true^  and  loving  your  bright  maidens  be, 
Of  their  truth,  love^  and  witchery  "  Ulk  not  to  me." 

I  see  it— I  feel  it— I  own  it  is  true! 
Those  eyes  of  enchantment  are  lovely  to  you ; 
For  the  young  and  the  happy — ^the  fair  and  the  strongs 
There  is  point  in  the  wit,  there  is  love  in  the  song; 
Bat  my  Rosebud  of  Roslin  has  withered  away, 
And  the  wife  of  my  young  heart  lies  cauld  in  the  clay. ' 


The  June  breese  is  softness,  the  wood  is  in  eoog, 
And  Esk  murmurs  gaily  the  woodlands  among ; 
The  daisies  are  sLirring  it  far  o'er  the  lea ; 
There's  the  buiz  of  the  sun-fly,  the  hum  of  the 
All  Roslin  rfjoices ;  but  when  shall  f  see 
The  bright  eyes  that  made  it  a  RosUn  to  me ! 

Can  I  sport  it  again,  as  I  sported  of  yore  ? 
Can  I  dance  it  anew,  as  I  danced  it  befisrs  f 
Can  I  press  the  fond  bosom  once  mora  to  my  brsast, 
As  that  bosom,  Umg  motionleu  I  wont  to  be  pnst  ? 
Renewed  and  revived  are  each  feature  and  view — 
But  my  heart's  parted  gladness,  what  spring  can  reosv . 

With  you,  my  gay  fellows,  1*11  tread  o'er  the  bill; 
I'll  foot  it  and  sport  it  by  ftmnuin  and  riU ; 
I'll  coach  it,  and  dine  it,  and  drink  it  till  mom; 
And,  true  to  y<rar  iove-tomt,  aye  bnmpsr  a  bofn;— 
AU  else  I  wiU  do,  with  a  heart  fnU  of  glee— 
But  of  Roslin  and  Hawthomden  «<  talk  not  to  ne  !** 
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WHO  GOVERNS? 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BACK-STAIRS. 
(From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Zsckokke.) 


I.— THE  BOOK-KEEPER. 

"  I  AM  lo6t^  Colas  !*'  said  Monsiear  Larnics^  as^ 
coining  home  at  an  unusual  hour  from  the  office 
of  the  Admiralty  in  Paris^  in  which  he  was  book- 
keeper, he  threw  himself,  agitated  and  gloomy^ 
into  his  arm-chair — *'  I  am  lost !  We  must 
part.  I  cannot  longer  provide  for  you.  Colas. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  keep  my  word  to 
your  mother,  and  be  a  father  to  you  while  I 
live." 

Colas  Rosier,  who  had  never  seen  his  patron 
in  such  emotion,  stood  as  if  thunderstruck.  In 
fact,  but  for  Monsieur  Larmes,  who  had  taken 
him  under  his  protection  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  utterly  forsaken  per- 
son in  the  world ;  for,  in  the  country. town, 
where  he  had  lived  with  his  mother,  a  sempstress, 
he  had  learned  nothing  except  to  write  an  ex- 
ceUent  hand ;  and  with  his  earnings  as  a  copyist 
he  could  then  scarcely  meet  their  small  house- 
hold expenses.  Monsieur  Larmes,  an  early 
friend  of  his  mother,  had  kindly  taken  the  young 
roan  into  his  house.  Since  then,  he  had  treated 
him  as  his  own  son ;  and,  on  account  of  his 
beautiful  handwriting,  employed  him  in  copying. 
Colas  was  a  good. soul,  and,  therefore,  beloved 
by  Monsieur  Larmes;  who,  being  a  bachelor, 
sixty  years  old,  and  without  relations,  had  de- 
signed him  for  the  future  heir  of  his  moderate 
property. 

"  You  are  losti^"  said  Colas.  "  What  have 
you  done.  Monsieur  Larmes  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  have  ndt  done  anything— -I  have  it 
to  do,"  replied  the  book-keeper,  and  threw  his 
pocket-book  on  the  table  before  him.  "  More 
of  this  hereafter.  I  shall  give  you  my  ready 
money  as  a  last  legacy.  If  you  do  not  see  me 
a^ain  to-morrow^  or  if  I  am  arrested,  get  up  and 
seek  service  where  you  can  find  it,  and  hold  me 
for  an  honest  man  whatever  people  may  say  of 
me." 

Colas  was  beside  himself  with  terror  and  com- 
passion. He  entreated  his  foster-father,  with 
tears,  to  confide  to  him  what  had  happened.  He 
swore  rather  to  die  than  to  forsake  him. 

The  old  man  long  kept  silence.  At  last  he 
said — <'  Colas,  to  you/ but  only  to  you,  dare  I 
speak.  Wo  to  you  if  you  babble ! — it  might  cost 
you,  as  well  as  me,  freedom  or  even  life.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  well  that  I  confide  the  secret  to  you, 
that  you,  at  least,  may  believe  in  my  innocence, 
though  no  living  soul  else  should.  '  Be  silent  as 
the  grave ;  and,  if  you  will  ruin  yourself,  speak 
only  after  I  am  lost." 

Colas  promised  all  that  his  foster-father  re^ 
quired.  On  this  Monsieur  Larmes  continued— 
''  In  the  cash-dieat  of  the  Admiralty,  there  is  a 
deficit  of  mote  than  half  a  million.  The  fact  is 
rumoured,  and  cannot  longer  be  suppressed. 
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My  principal.  Monsieur  de  Gatry,  has  ruined 
himself  by  his  boundless    extravagance.      To 
save   himself,  he  would  now   willingly  sacri- 
fice some  one  else.    God  alone  knows  by  what 
sin    I    have    deserved   it;    but    Monsieur   de 
Gatry  chooses  me  as  the  victim.     He  offered 
me  forty,  he  offered  me  sixty  thousand  livres, 
if  I  would,  in  a  letter  to  him  under  my  own 
hand,  declare  myself  the  culprit  in  his  stead. 
He  lay  before  me  on  his  knees.    He  thought 
and  said,  that,  because  I  am  without  wife  or 
child,   my  own   master,  and  have  nothing  to 
risk  by  the  step,  and  all  to  gain,  while  he  has 
rank,  dignities,  the  honour  of  his  distinguished 
family,  wife  and  children,  all  to  lose — he  thought 
it  must  be  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice  for  him ;  to  write  him  a  letter,  for  every 
line  of  which  he  •  would  pay  me  ten  thousand 
livres,  and  to  fly  the  kingdom.    He  sprang  up 
like  a  madman  when  I,  poor  honest  man !  ven- 
tured, in  all  modesty,  to  express  my  just  scruples. 
But  then,  again,  he  said  to  me,  with  deliberate 
coolness — '  No  retreat  is  here  possible  for  you. 
I  demand  from  you  the  check-books  and  cash- 
books.      1  have   already  altered  them  to  suit 
my  design.    If  you  will  plunge  me  into  the 
abyss^  by  Heaven !  you  shall  break  your  own 
neck  first.    Make  your  choice :  our  game  is  now 
life  for  life.'    Something  like  this  he  said.     I 
was  in  such  terror,  I  knew  not  how  to  resolve, 
or  how  to  help  myself.    He  seemed,  in  his  de- 
spair, on  the  point  of  murdering  me.    Then  he 
would  have  had  only  to  say  that  I  had  confessed 
myself  to  him  guilty  of  peculation,  had  implored 
mercy  from  him,  and,  when  I  found  none,  had 
destroyed  myself  on  the  spot.    Alas !  Colas,  of 
what  are  not  such  men  capable  ?" 

"  The  man  is  Satan  incarnate/'  shouted  Colas. 
"  I  will  run  to  the  minister,  to  Cardinal  Bernis> 
to  the  King,  and  implore  help." 

"Will  you  throw  away  your  life?"  cried 
Monsieur  Larmes.  ''  You  have  vowed  silence. 
Venture  not  a  step — not  a  syllable.  With  time 
comes  counsel.  I  will  not  have  you  plunge 
yourself  down  the  precipice  along  with  me.  I 
demanded  time  for  consideration.  Monsieur  de 
Gatry  granted  me  twenty-four  hours.  To-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  I  must  announce  my  de- 
termination— that  is,  1  must  carry  to  him,  copied 
out  word  for  word,  the  letter  which  he  gave  me, 
as  if  it  had  been  directed  by  me  to  him,  and  then 
I  must  take  post-horsesAnd  escape ;  or,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  I  am  a  prisoner.  Till  then  I  must  not 
leave  the  house,  nor  miist  you  either.  He  has 
forbidden  you  as  well  as  me.  He  has  set  a  watch 
onus.  The  penalty  is  your  life  and  mine..  The 
madman. will  venture  everything." 

"  And  what  do  yon  mean  to  do.  Monsieur 

LamMfl  ?"  .asked  Colas,  anxiously. 

3T 
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''  I  trust  in  God — He  does  not  allow  innocence 
to  come  to  ignominy,  Colas.  I  keep  silence  and 
have  confidence.  I  will  wait  till  they  arrest  me. 
In  the  hands  of  justice^  I  shall  at  lea^  be  secured 
against  assassination.  Then  I  will  speak,  follow 
what  wiU.  Till  then,  be  silent !  I  give  you  my 
money.  If  I  am  condemned — if  the  villain  con- 
quers through  the  credit  of  his  powerful  rela- 
tionB---well:  do  you  continue  honest,  and  provide 
for  yourself.    Your  ruin  can  avail  me  nothing." 

They  continued  for  a  long  time  to  converse 
on  this  frightful  affair — ^the  book-keeper,  with  the 
firm  courage  of  a  pure  conscience ;  Colas,  with 
the  despair  and  sorrow  of  a  grateful  and  affeo- 
tionate  son.  In  this  oonveraation.  Monsieur 
Larmes  by  degrees  gained  composure  and  recol- 
lection, tiie  more  that  Colas  lost  both.  The 
former,  while  he  ooosoled  his  foster-son,  was 
himself  oons<^ed*  He  told  the  young  man  to  go 
to  his  chamber,  to  labour,  and  distract  his  mind 
as  he  best  could.  Colas  obeyed  silently  and 
sadly,  and  wenti  Monsieur  Larmes,  who  felt 
himself  a  dying  man,  put  his  papers  in  order. 

II.««»PAUUNE. 

Colas  Rosier,  pale  and  wringing  his  hands, 
went  through  the  inner-court  of  the  hotel,  in  the 
back  part  of  which  Monsieur  Larmes  inhabited 
some  apartments.  The  hotel  belonged  to  the 
Count  D'Oron,  who  here,  with  his  lady,  main* 
tained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  establkhments 
in  Paris.  It  was  even  said  that  Prince  Soubise 
paid  his  court  to  the  Count's  daughter.  It  is  true 
that  the  Prinoe  was  an  assiduous  visiter— -it  is 
true  that  he  paid  peculiar  attentions  to  the 
young  Countess.  But  he  himself  knew  better 
than  any  one,  that  his  visits  were  intended  less 
for  the  Countess,  than  for  her  amiable  playfellow 
or  companion,  Pauline  de  Pons.  Pauline,  a  penni- 
less orphan,  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  the 
Count,  gave  herself  little  trouble  about  all  the 
sweet  things  which  were  whispered  to  her  by  the 
Prinoe,  a  man  of  forty,  full  of  experience  in  in* 
trigues,  both  as  a  courtier  and  as  a  lover.  She, 
in  the  freshest  bloom  of  life,  had  her  eyes  only 
the  more  opea  for  her  neighbour  Colas,  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  twenty-five.  Indeed,  she  had 
continually  weighty  affsirs  to  transact  with  him. 
He  wrote  out  for  her  or  the  young  Countess, 
sometimes  poems,  sometimes  musio— 4md  this 
employment  gained  him  many  a  little  payment ; 
but  that  he  had  gained  Paulhie's  heart,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  dream.  His  intercourse  with 
Pauline,  was  a  pleasing  necessity  to  him.  Why 
should  he  not  have  felt  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  the  delightful  giri  ?  But  the  silent  glow  of  bar 
look  he  was  far  from  understanding.  He  went 
to  her  and  came  firom.  her  without  beating  of  the 
heart,  with  all  composnre.  He  was  utterly  igno- 
rant what  passion  is. 

PauUne  stood  at  tbe  window,  looking  into  the 
court,  as  Colas  crossed,  psle  and  wringing  his 
hands.  •  She  started  when  she  saw  her  favourite 
lost  in  his  sQent  affliction.  <'  Hist !  hist  1" 
whispered  she  towards  kirn.  He  heard  nothing. 
''Colas!"  called  the,  and  beckoned  with  her 


little  hands,  as  he  looked  up  to  her.    He  obeyed, 
sighing.    - 

^^What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Colas?  In 
heaven's  name,  what  has  happened  to  yon?" 
exclaimed  she,  as  he  slipped  into  her  apartment, 
and  she  remarked  that  he  had  been  shedding 
tears.     He  kept  silence  and  sighed. 

''  Dear  Colas»  do  speak !  Your  silence  kills 
me.  Has  any  misfortune  happened  ?  Tell  it  to 
me— 4hough  it  were  the  most  horrible,  I  conjare 
you,  tell  it  to  me." 

He  kept  silence,  and  sighed. 

Pauline's  uneasiness  now  rose  to  its  beight 

"  How,  Colas !"  cried  she,  *'  do  you  deign  no 
answer  to  me  ?  Have  I  offended  you  ?  Hare  I 
no  value  in  your  eyes  ?  Leave  me  no  longer  ia 
this  killing  suspense.    Speak  T 

Colas  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said—"  Mi- 
demoiselle  Pauline^  let  me  be  silent.  I  dare  not 
say  more  than— we  shall  now  part.  To-norrev 
I  leave  this  house,  perhaps  Paris." 

At  this  announcement^  Pauline  turned  aa  pak 
as  death.  She  sat  down  powerless,  looked 
fixedly  at  her  friend,  seised  his  hand,  as  if  she 
would  hold  him  fast  and  prevent  him  from  part. 
ing  from  her,  and  stammered,  "  Colas,  vhere^ 
fore?- 

He  was  silent. 

After  a  short  pause,  she  repeated  the  queition 
with  a  faltering  voice.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.—''  Have  you,"  sudshe,  '' so  very  little 
regard  for  me,  that  you  will  not  so  much  aa  tell 
me  why  you  wish  to  leave  Paris  ?  Colas,  if  these 
were  your  sentiments,  I  should  hate  you  with 
my  whole  heart,  if  I  could.  No,  I  could  not  hate 
you.  Colas.  Go,  now  !  I  had  no  friend  on  earth 
but  you.  Go!  You  will  find  friends  enoiigli» 
male  and  fenuile,  but  no  one  who  takes  a  wanner 
interest  in  your  weal  and  wo.  Go  1"  cried  she^ 
and  covered  her  face,  sobbing. 

As  Colaa  looked  at  the  weeping  beauty,  his 
whole  soul  dissolved  in  grief.  ''  Alas !  loTeljr 
Pauline,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  nn^ 
away.  How  gladly  would  I  remain !  Howdeeplr 
does  your  sympathy  move  me !  If  you  knev. 
what  I" 

At  these  words  Pauline  looked  up  to  him  and 
said— "Oh,  you  hypocrite  ! — I  dear  to  you,  and 
yet  you  torture  me  so  readily !  I  thank  heaven 
that  I  have  no  brother ;  for,  if  he  were  like  yoa>  I 
should  have  been  long  ago  in  my  grave." 

"  And  if  I  had  a  sister,"  answered  he,  mosm- 
fully,  ^^and  she  were  like  you— yes,  then  I  aboo^d 
bo  happy,  if  I  durst  pour  out  my  distress  isto 
her  heart.    But" 

"  Do  pour  out  your  distress.  Perhaps,  dear 
Colas^  I  can  help  you  with  good  advice.  Suppoee 
to  yourself  that  I  am  your  sister.  Here  ia  your 
sister's  hand."  She  stood  up  and  offered  him  her 
hand- 
He  kissed  the  little  hand  reqiectfuUy,  and 
looked,  perplexed,  into  the  eyes  of  his  beantifnl 
sister,  which  entreated  so  tenderly  for  his  ssoft 
«'  What  would  it  cost  to  unseal  this  dumb  aMmth?" 
said  she,  and  patted  his  Hps  with  her  fingsn>  u^ 
let  her  hand  sink  cardessly  on  his  sboulder.  No* 
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hadjkwWB  how  it  happened;  butthebrother  aad 
Biter  kant  eheek  to  cheeky  and  theoj  moath  to 
month,  forgot  worda  for  the  moment.  But 
Colas  fislt  hhnselfj  aa  it  were>  tranaformed*  He 
saw  in  Mademoiselle  de  Pona  his  actual  aister. 
He  had  no  longer  a  aeeret.  He  confided  to  her^ 
under  a  tow  of  everlasting  ailence>  all  that  he 
had  learned,  half  an  hour  before^  from  Monaieur 
Larmes. 

Pauline,  bowerer  much  frightened  ahe  was  on 
hearing  his  story,  still  felt  herself  blesaed.  She 
loTed ;  and  dreamed  that  for  love  nothing  is  im- 
possible. 

"  Compose  yourself,  good  Colaa !"  said  ahe-— 
'^fOQ  dare  not,  you  shall  not  foraake  me.  We 
shall  be  able  to  invent  means  to  save  your  foater- 
father." 

" Bui"  sighed  Colas,  ansionaly,  *^  without  b^ 
Graying  anything  r 

''  If  anything  would  but  now  occur  to  me  !*' 
exdahned  she,  and  rubbed  her  forehead.  *'  Go, 
Colas,  go  I  Leave  me  alone.  I  will  reflects 
Something  must  be  done." 

Colas  went.  On  the  threshold,-  however,  he 
turned  and  held  up  his  finger,  warningly,  with  a 
anile^"  Sister  Pauline,  if  you  betray  me,  I  will 
never  agmn  in  my  life  become  brother  to  any 
sister." 

III.— PBINCE  SOVBISC. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  of  Prince  Soubise 
drove  up.  The  Prince  was  on  the  staircase  as 
Pauline  came  ont  of  her  chamber.  Her  counten- 
ance still  glowed  from  her  sisterly  conferenoe. 
The  Prince,  who  had  never  seen  her  more  charm- 
ing—and, in  fact,  in  the  radiance  of  first  love, 
hov  could  she  appear  otherwise  ? — almost  lost 
speech  at  sight  of  the  girl,  etherialized  in  rapture. 

"Heavena,  how  beautiful  you  are!"  said  he, 
kissing  her  hand.  She  conducted  him  into  the 
parlour,  and  regretted  that  he  had  missed  the 
^oQnt,  who  had  driven  out  with  hia  wife  and 
^nghter. 

'^Tou  condole  with  me,  and  I  congratulate 
■"yself.  May  every  misfortune  of  my  life  be  com- 
pensated to  me  as  happily  as  this  one  !"  said  he. 

Paaline,  accustomed  to  his  flatteries,  paid  no 
Attention  to  this  and  other  complimenta.  She 
**s,  in  thought,  beside  her  newly  gained  brother, 
*nd  meditated  how  help  could  be  procured  for 
Monsiear  Larmes.  At  first,  she  had  thought  of 
<iiscovering  herself  to  Count  Oron.  She  hoped, 
through  his  influence,  as  well  as  his  shrewdness, 
to  avert  the  calamity  from  the  head  of  the  old 
™ok-keeper,  who,  in  pious  confidence  in  heaven, 
wd  without  any  view  towards  earthly  rescue, 
*>s  about  to  meet  his  fate.  But  her  courage 
^k  again,  when  ahe  recollected  the  Count'a 
^2y  selfishness,  and  hia  haughty  insensibility  to 
^  fiuflerings  of  others.  The  arrival  of  the 
V^oe  ripened  in  her  mind  quite  diflerent  de- 
•^gns.  He— the  courtier-^the  man  who  could 
»Pproach  Cardinal  Bemis,  at  that  time  the  all- 
powerful  minister-*-and  who  had  direct  access 
even  to  the  Kiiig.^he>  and  no  other,  could  here 
^  the  deliverer. 
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My  Lordj"  said  she  to  him— *^^  I  pray  you 
earnestly,  lay  aside  all  jesting.  We  will  apeak 
of  something  serious." 

"  How,  fairest  Pauline !"  exclaimed  the  Prince ; 
"  do  you  then,  in  good  earnest,  hold  love  as  a 
jest  ?" 

''  Yours,  at  least." 

"  If  my  love  is  no  more  tiian  a  jest,  then  la  all 
of  beauty  which  heaven  and  earth  poasess,  a  jest, 
and  there  ia  nothing  true  beneath  the  moon; 
yes.  Pauline,  then  is  your  divine  form,  then  is 
your  glance,  then  is  all  the  seducing  magip  which 
floata  around  you,  no  more  than  deceit  and  lie." 

'*  Or  elae  your  eye  lies  to  you,  seeing  more 
than  it  does  see." 

^*  No,  seeing  too  little  of  the  whole  compass  of 
your  attractions,  but  already  too  much  for  my 
peace." 

"  I  pray  you.  Prince,  why  do  you  say  all  this 
to  me?  Is  it  that  you  feel  ennui  in  my  company.^ 
Let  us  talk  of  something  better.  Or  is  it  that 
you  wish  to  prove  to  me,  that  you  excel  equally 
in  wit,  politeness,  and  versatility?  I  know  it 
already,  as  well  as  the  whole  court  and  the  whole 
city  do.  Or  is  it  that  I  am  to  believe  all  the 
obliging  things  you  say  to  me  ?  Ah,  my  Lord, 
you  surely  will  not  think  so  ill  of  my  under- 
standing." 

"  What  a  sophist  you  are !  Yes,  if  you  ever 
believed  in  any  truth,  believe  in  the  truth  of  ihe 
feeling  which  you  have  yourself  inspired;  be- 
lieve that,  for  the  truth  of  my  word,  I  will  every 
moment  pledge  my  life,  my  tdood"  ■   ■  « 

"  Heaven  protect  me.  Prince  !  do  not  speak 
to  me  of  blood — I  like  not  such  stories.  But,  if  I 
had  the  honour  to  have  some  daim  on  your 
esteem" 

^^  On  all,  all !"  cried  the  Prince ;  and  now 
followed  a  series  of  protestations  and  extrava- 
gances, with  the  relation  of  which  we  decline 
molesting  our  readers. 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  however,  drew>  after 
her  way,  the  best  advantage  from  them.  She 
proposed  a  modest  request,  which  the  Prince 
declared  as  granted  before  he  had  even  heard  it. 
She  now  related  to  him,  in  the  most  profound 
confidence,  the  unfortunate  atory  of  the  book- 
keeper, representing  herself  aa  having  learned 
it  quite  accidentaUy,  and  aa  feeling  the  liveliest 
interest  for  the  old  man,  from  hia  living  in  the 
hotel.  "  You,  Prince,"  ahe  continued,  "  you 
can  here  extend  the  renown  of  your  pacific  vir- 
tuea.  You  can  rescue  innocence;  no  one  can 
perform  the  task  like  you,  and  this  time  no  one 
else  but  you.  Your  recommendation  to  Cardinal 
Bernia"    ■  ■■ 

'^  Not  a  word  about  the  Cardinal !"  cried  the 
Prince.  "  I  trust  him  not.  He  is  the  patron  of 
the  spendthrift  Gatry,  and,  if  I  am  not  miataken, 
the  adorer  of  hia  daughter.    The  Cardinal  muat 

be  left  quite  out  of  the  game.    But" The 

Prince  paused,  reflected,  rubbed  his  forehead, 
his  face  suddenly  cleared  up,  and  he  aaid-—'^ Ma- 
demoiselle, I  leave  you.  We  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.     I  am  jealous  of  every  one  who  might 

rob  me  of  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  little 
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merit  in  your  eyes.  Adieu,  charming  Pauline ! 
I  ahall  not  rest  till  your  virtuous  and  philan- 
thropic wish  is  fulfilled." 

He  kissed  the  yonng  lady's  hand,  and  hurried 
away. 


IV. — MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  carriage  and  drove 
to  the  Tuilleries,  where  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

All  the  world  knows  what  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was  to  King  Louis  XV.'s  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  She  was  the  unlimited  mistress  of  his 
heart,  his  will,  and  his  kingdom.  Her  days  of 
bloom  were  indeed  gone.  She  might  number 
about  thirty-five  years.  But  her  personal  at- 
tractions had  lost  little  by  age,  while  her  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  mind  had  gained  by  it. 
The  King  still  continued  to  lie  in  her  soft  fetters. 
Against  her,  the  will  of  the  whole  royal  family, 
and  the  dexterity  of  the  royal  prime  minister. 
Cardinal  Bernis,  were  equally  powerless.  This 
was  well  known  at  Court,  it  was  known  in  Paris, 
it  was  known  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is 
tmly  not  particularly  edifying  for  a  nation  which 
feels  sufficiently  what  is  due  to  itself,  to  be 
ruled  over  by  such  a  royal  ^'  by-the-by."  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  that  period  the 
French  still  did  nothing  but  make  verses  and 
quaver  songs;  and  held  everything  for  true, 
good,  and  beautiful,  so  soon  as  the  King  had 
declared  it  to  be  so.  France  thus  lay  in  adoring 
rapture  with  one  knee  before  the  King,  with  the 
other  beft>re  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  be- 
loved. Only  a  party,  which  dared  to  have  some 
claim  to  being  jealous — ^for  example,  the  Queen, 
the  old  nobility  of  the  court,  or  a  prime  minister 
or  so,  like  Cardinal  Bernis — formed,  but  with  the 
greatest  forbearance,  a  kind  of  opposition. 

The  shrewd  mistress  of  the  King  knew  this 
well ;  but  she  feared  the  opposition  little.  The 
most  eminent  noblemen  of  the  court  stood  on 
her  side,  or  lay  at  her  feet.  Even  Voltaire  plumed 
himself  on  it,  that  she  had  looked  graciously  on 
him.  But,  next  to  the  King,  she  looked  more 
graciously  on  no  one  than  on  Prince  Soubise. 

In  fact  the  Prince,  though  forty  years  of  age, 
was  a  man  in  every  respect  formed  to  please — 
witty,  inventive,  and  seducing.  The  favourite, 
with  all  her  slyness  and  knowledge  of  life,  could 
not  prevent  herself  from  hearing  and  seeing  him 
with  greater  pleasure  than  any  other  man,  and 
believing  him,  most  willingly,  when  he  vowed 
that  he  loved  her  for  herself  alone.  The  Prince 
was  one  of  the  strong  minds  who  become  all 
things  to  all  men ;  so,  beside  the  favourite,  he 
was  a  lover  bewitched  by  her  beauty,  who  re- 
strained, with  difficulty,  the  outbreaking  of  a 
passion  in  his  breast,  which — ^was  not  in  it. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  often  remarked,  not 
without  tender  emotion,  a  secret  combat  between 
.  respect  and  love ;  and,  against  her  will,  her  heart 
was  drawn  towards  him,  although  it  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  the  King  alone.  She  felt  for 
the  Prince  what  she  did  not  wish  to  feel ;  and, 
just  because  she  did  pot  wish  it,  she  was  attached 
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to  him  the  more  fervently.  Bat  the  cnf\y 
woman  of  the  world  took  good  care  not  to  let  a 
fact  be  suspected,  of  which  she  was  hendf 
ashamed  as  something  ridiculous.  And  in  truth, 
the  suspicion  never  occurred  to  any  courtier, 
even  in  his  dreams.  Prince  Sonbisej  however, 
knew  what  he  knew,  continued  to  play  his  part 
of  Celadon,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 

f'  What  have  you  forgotten,  butterfly  ?"  ask- 
ed she  as  he  entered,  for  he  had  left  her  scarcclr 
half-an-hour  before. 

"  Ah,  dear  Marquise,  in  your  presence  I  bare 
always  the  misfortune  to  forget  myself.  And 
how  can  one  help  it  ?"  said  Soubise,  and  pressed 
her  pretty  hand  to  his  lips.  "  I  have  forgotten 
myself,  as  sure  as  I  live  1" 

''  To  the  point,  my  Lord ;  for  the  sphere  of 
yourself  is  so  wide,  that,  when  you  speak  of 
yourself,  I  do  not  always  know  whether  yoo 
mean  France  or  all  Europe." 

"  You  are  inclined  to-day,  as  it  seems,  amiable 
Marquise,  to  be  somewhat  tart ;  and  yet,  with- 
out intending  it,  you  speak,  instead  of  irony,  the 
purest  truth.  Seriously,  I  wished  to  speak  of 
myself-^-that  is,  of  France — that  is,  of  yoo." 

"  How  lyrical  your  transitions  are!"  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Pompadour ;  "  yoa  hare  i 
talent  for  composing  odes.  Prince." 

'^  And  who  has  not,  that  feels  the  happiness  of 
standing  near  you  ?*' 

But  you  wished  to  speak  of  yourself,  Prince." 
Yes,  Madame,  of  myself;  but  my  existeacr 
is  dissolved  in  yours.  What  is  against  yoa,  is 
against  me.    And  1" 

"  Prince,  I  cannot  understand  you  to-d«T. 
Speak  in  prose;  I  hate  the  frosty  fireof  thelyrir 
poets." 

"  Well,  dry  prose !— l>o  you  know  in  vlut 
company  the  street-ballad  was  first  distriboted 
and  sung,  in  which  the  place  of  wit  is  supplied 
by  a  certain  libel  of  unheard-of  lowness  ?" 

'*  You  mean  the  foolish  thing  aimed  at  me  Mr. 
what  company }  Perhaps  in  the  house  of  oof 
poetical  Cardinal }    Have  I  guessed  right  ?** 

"  Half-right :  it  was  in  the  house  of  his  pr^- 
t4g6,  the  filthy  De  Gatry.  The  wretch  if  oor 
betrayed  by  all  his  former  boon  companies: 
for  he  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  sacrifice 
to  his  infaipous  conduct— -of  being  sent  to  tbf 
galleys." 

"  How  ?  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?"  exdai««d 
the  Marquise,  in  astonishment. 

"  In  the  cash-books  of  the  Marine,  of  vhick  ^ 
has  the  charge,  there  appear  immense  deficien- 
cies. They  speak  of  more  than  a  million.  And 
this  was  what  I  forgot  an  hour  ago  to  tell  to<- 
I  was,  therefore,  right  in  saying  that  it  concerns 
me,  since  it  concerns  you  and  France." 

"Have  you,  however,heard  correctly.  Prince  ?' 

The  Prince  now  related  to  her  all  the  parti- 
culars with  which  he  was  acquainted,  dresM<l  ap 
the  facto  as  he  thought  fit,  and,  at  kst,  detailfJ 
also  the  story  of  £he  unfortunate  old  book-kefper» 
Larmes.  He  painted  the  knavery  of  Monsftf 
de  Gatry,  and  the  despair  of  the  opprtsti 
Larmes,  in  tints  so  lively,  and  described  so  mov- 
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ingly  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  unprotected 
old  man^  that  the  sensitiye  Marquise  burst  into 
tears. 

"  No!"  she  exclaimed— '^  this  must  not  be ;  this 
honest,  imiocent  man  shall  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  monster.  We  will  discover  the  truth.  Do 
you  pledge  yourself.  Prince,  that  all  is  as  you 
tell  me?" 

"  I  pledge  myself  for  every  word  I  have  said." 

''  Then  permit  me  to  take  leave.  I  must  to 
the  King.  I  thank  you;  my  dear  Prince,  for 
having  shewn  me  the  way  to  a  noble  action. 
Such  atrocities  as  De  Cratry  is  hatching,  shall 
not  contaminate  the  soil  of  France :  the  King 
is  too  magnanimous." 

''  And  his  good  angel  does  not  leave  his  side. 
Allow  me  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  angel,  that  I, 
too,  may  be  in  some  degree  hallowed." 

The  Prince  retired.  The  Marquise  made  h er- 
self  be  announced  to  the  King. 


v.— TUB  KINO. 

",  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  long,  my  dear 
Marquise,"  said  the  King,  as  he  came  to  meet 

her. 

^*  They  told  me  your  Majesty  had  granted  a 
private  audience  to  the  English  ambassador." 

''  Yes ;  but  the  man  has  wearied  me  with  his 
affairs  in  the  most  cruel  way.  I  ani  glad  to  be 
rid  of  him.  I  have  at  last  cut  him  short,  and 
dispatched  him  to  the  Cardinal.  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  indisposed.  Mar- 
quise }  I  do  believe  you  have  been  crying.  Are 
you  not  well?" 

"  In  the  presence  of  my  King  I  am  always 
well." 

''Good  Marquise!  Sit  down.  Have  you  brought 
your  work  with  you  }  I  will  help  you  to  string 
pearls.  I  can  tell  you  a  precious  little  story 
about  Mademoiselle  d' Autun — a  bit  of  a  love  affair 
that  has  not  its  like.  You  will  hardly  believe  it. 
I  have  almost  laughed  myself  to  death  at  it. 
But  I  cannot  endure  to  see  the  eyes  of  my  little 
Antoinette  red  with  weeping.  Acknowledge  to 
me,  first,  have  you  been  vexed  by  anything?" 

''  I  have  indeed  been  vexed,  sire,  by  the  re- 
volting wickedness  of  many  individuals,  and  I 
have  been  pained  to  learn  that,  under  the  best 
of  monarchs,  they  dare  to  misuse  innocence  most 
cruelly.    For" 

''  Tell  me  about  it,  dear  child.  I  will  truly, 
for  once,  give  an  example  of  severity.  What  am 
1  then — what  do  I  possess,  if,  with  all  my  royal 
power,  I  am  not  able  to  prevent  you  from  shed- 
<iing  any  tears  but  >tliose  of  joy  ?  Who  has 
2tffronted  you  ?" 

''  One  who  has  affronted  you,  sire— one  who 
DBS  affronted  the  dignity  and  the  name  of  the 
^ost  just  and  philanthropic  of  all  kings." 

The  King  started,  and,  with  eager  curiosity, 
asked  for  particulars.  The  Marquise  related  to 
him  the  story  and  the  plans  of  Monsieur  de 
^try,  and  how  he  was  desirous  of  forcing  the 
honest  book-keeper  to  confess  himself  in  writing 
^ilty  of  the  crime  of  the  minister  himself,  who 
vaa  to  free  himself  of  its  consequences  at  the 


expense  of  some  thousand  livres.  She  described 
the  incident  with  her  characteristic  eloquence, 
and  the  splendour  of  her  imagination  heightened 
the  colours  in  the  picture  of  human  villany  and 
helpless  innocence.  She  was  herself  anew  deeply 
moved. 

**  Now,  then,"  said  the  King,  when  she  had 
finished,  with  a  kind  of  surprise  in  his  tone  and 
gestures — "  is  it  only  this,  and  nothing  more  ? 
What  is  it  to  us  ?  Let  the  courts  of  law  look 
after  the  matter ;  they  will  inflict  punishment  in 
good  time.  Now  hear  my  story  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Autun's  droll  affair." 

*'  I  venture  only  this  one  remark,  sire^-^that. 
when  to-morrow  arrives,  the  courts  can  no  longer 
give  assistance.'  If  de  Gatry  has  the  book-. 
keeper's  written  declaration  in  his  hands,  and 
has  assisted  him  to  escape,  the  old  man  is  banish- 
ed,* the  other  is  honoured  as  a  faithful  officer, 
and  your  Majesty  is  cheated  of  a  million." 

''  You  are  right.  The  Cardinal  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  matter." 

**  He  is  Gatry *8  especial  patron,  as  I  have  been 
told." 

'^Or  the  minister  of  police.  He  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  dispatch  a  confidential  emis- 
sary to  the  book-keeper,  to  learn  from  him  the 
particulars.  After  that,  he  may  do  what  is  pro- 
per." 

**  Excellent,  sire ;  I  cannot  but  admire  your 
sagacity  quite  as  much  as  your  well-meaning 
heart.  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me,  that,  if 
the  police  can  get  hold  of  Gatry's  own  writing, 
he  is  caught  in  his  own  net,  and  all  is  betrayed." 

^*  Of  course !  You  are  a  child.  Marquise,  to  be 
astonished  at  the  simplest  course  of  events. 
Such  a  business  is  easily  managed.    I  shall  make 

the  minister   or 1   recollect   the   chief  of 

polide  is  still  at  hand." 

The  King  rang — ^a  servant  appeared.  The 
King  gave  orders  that  the  chief  of  police  should 
attend  him  'in  the  Blue  Cabinet,  into  which  he 
himself  immediately  withdrew. 

*'  Do  you/'  said  he  to  the  Marquise,  as  he  went 
out,  ^'stay  here  in  the  meantime.  We  must  have 
a  laugh  at  Mademoiselle  d' Autun." 


VI.— THE  RESULT. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  book-keeper, 
Larmes,  sat  gloomily  in  his  chamber  at  a  writ- 
ing-table, and  noted  down  various  memoranda. 
Colas  stood  beside  him. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  more  cheer- 
fully, after  ending  his  work,  "  I  have  nothing 
more  on  my  heart.  All  is  finished.  Happen  what 
will,  I  shall  never,  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  confess  myself  guUty  of  the  peculation. 
I  stand  in  God's  hand.  It  is  a  glorious  thing. 
Colas,  a  pure  heart  and  conscience:  with  this 
armour  one  can  face,  scoffingly,  a  whole  army  of 
bailiffs,  torturers,  and  executioners — ay,  and  all 
hell  itself.  Were  I^sent  to  the  galleys,  I  should 
go  with  a  smile." 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  A  police- 
ofilcer  entered;  and,  as  he  opened  the  door,  they 
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siiw  dearly^  in  the  twiligfat>  several  armed  men 
standing  outside. 

The  ofieer  excused  his  riait  as  made  by  order 
of  his  superiors^  and  asked  for  Monsieur  Larmes. 
The  old  man  turned  pale,  and,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  acknowledged  his  name.  Colas  quaked  as 
in  the  shiTeHng  of  a  fever,  and  could  not  stand 
erect  on  his  feet. 

*'  You  had  this  morning/'  said  the  officer  to 
Monsieur  Larmes,  ''  a  remarkable  conference 
with  Monsieur  de  Gatry  ?" 

The  book-keeper  bowed ;  he  could  not  stam- 
mer forth  the  syllable,  "^'es. 

*^  Are  you  in  possession  of  a  note  which  he 
guve  joxL  to  be  copied  ?" 

The  old  man  was  confounded  at  the  omni- 
science of  the  police,  and  stared  at  the  officer 
with  fixed  look  and  open  mouth. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  answer  me?" 
continued  the  officer,  more  sternly. 

The  book-keeper  bowed  a  second  time. 

*'  Answer,  sir — I  summon  you  in  the  name  of 
the  King;  and  if  you  have  the  note,  you  will 
deliver  it  to  me  without  hesitating." 

The  book-keeper  tottered  to  a  side-table,  took 
the  note  out  of  a  pocket-book,  and  held  it  out 
to  the  questioner  with  a  trembUng  hand. 

**  You  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  accompany 
me.  Monsieur  Larmes.  A  carriage  waits  you 
without." 

''  Whither?"  cried  Colas,  in  despair.  ''  He  is 
innocent.  Take  me  too  with  you.  I  know  about 
everything ;  I  will  tell  everything." 

The  officer  looked  at  the  young  man  with 
surprise,  and  said — "  I  have,  indeed,  no  order 
to  carry  before  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  any 
one  but  Monsieur  Larmes ;  however,  I  can  satisfy 
your  wish.  You,  Monsieur  Larmes,  seem  to  be 
discomposed.    Command  yourself." 

*'  Leave  the  young  num  behind,"  said  Monsieur 
Larmes,  "  if  you  have  no  express  order  to  take 
him  with  you.  He  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  affair. 
I  shall  tell  the  truth  without  him.  It  was  his 
friendship  for  me  that  prompted  him  to  the  in- 
considerate request,  i  know  already  who  is  my 
accuser,  and  why  I  am  dragged  to  prison.  It  is 
Monsieur  de  Gatry^  my  principal.    I  follow  you." 

The  police-officer  said — ''  1  cannot  enter  into 
your  affair  with  Monsieur  de  Gatry.  You  will^ 
without  doubt,  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him. 
He,  too,  is  arrested  at  this  moment.  On  the  other 
iMind,  I  must  beg,  young  gentleman,  that  you  also 
will  accompany  me." 

*'  Monsieur  de  Gatry  arrested!"  said  the  book- 
keeper, with  a  half-glad  astonishment. 

*'  Have  you  not  heard  it?"  cried  Colas,  joy- 
fully ;  **  Gatry  is  arrested.  You  are  rescued. 
Now  I  mark,  I  •  see,  I  know  all,  all,  all !  Come, 
come!  Oh,"  oontinued  the  youth  in  ecstasy, 
and  stretched  both  his  hands  towards  heaven-^ 
"  Oh,  thou  incomparable,  precious,  heavenly"  ■  ■ 
he  had  almost  said,  "  Pauline  l"  but  he  recol- 
lected himself,  and  ended  with  '^  Justice  T 

They  took  their  hats,  followed  the  police- 
officer,  stepped  with  him  into  the  carriage,  and 
drove  away.    The  hfinister  of  the  Marine  was 


Trith  the  Police4dinister.  The  book-ke^er  tdli 
what  he  knew.  Monsieur  de  Gatry,  «m  lus 
examination,  betrayed  his  evil  conscience,  ereo 
by  his  haughty  denial  of  everything!'  But 
when  his  hand-writing  was  shewn  him,  when  the 
book-keeper  was  confronted  with  him,  he  losthU 
self-possession,  and  implored  forbearance  for  his 
family. 

Monsieur  Larmes  and  Colas  were  relesaed  the 
same  evening.  The  same  evening,  Colai,  vithn 
sheet  of  music  under  hi^  arm,  stole  to  Psaliaei 
chamber,  on  seeing  it  lighted  up,  and  elasped  to 
hia  glad  heart  his  beautiful  sister,  who  stood 
before  him  in  her  attractive  ball-dress,  reidy  to 
go  abroad.  The  same  evening,  at  the  ball,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dance,  Rsuline,  full  of  tender 
gratitude,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  delighted 
Prince  Soubise,  and  whispered—-^  Yoa  have 
performed  a  heavenly  action !"  The  same  eveD- 
ing,  hastening  early  from  tiia  ball,  the  Prince 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
and  exclaimed — "  I  must  adore  you — yon  are 
morA  than  an  angel !"  The  same  evehing,  Loub 
XV.,  by  the  aide  of  his  mistress,  ooafesoed  that 
he  had  never  yet  been  more  richly  rewarded  by 
her,  than  on  account  of  the  simple,  foolish  itoiy. 

vn.»-TBE  PROMonoir. 

The  following  morning,  Gatry'a  arsest  was  the 
day's  news  of  Paris.  The  eaah  and  booko  of 
accounts  ef  the  Marine  wete  investigsted.  A 
greater  loss  was  discovered  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. One  investigation  led  to  another,  ooe 
examination  of  defaulters  to  another,  one 
arrest  to  another.  In  the  meantime,  Gatrf  had 
recovered  himself,  and  renewed  his  protestatioos 
of.  innocence.  There  arose  ia  tedious  Uwasit, 
the  issue  of  which  old  Larmes  did  not  live  to  see : 
for  the  mlarm  of  that  unfortunate  day  had  de^ j 
shaken  his  health.  Colas  was  inoonaolaUe  for 
the  loss  of  his  paternal  friend.  He  was,  it  » 
true,  heir  of  his  moderate  fortune ;  but  tbiioeai. 
forted  him  Httle.  He  would  have  gladly  be- 
come  a  lieggar,  if,  by  his  sacrifice  of  ^himself,  he 
could  have  purchased  back  his  good  father  Lanaet 
from  the  realm  of  shadows. 

The  question  now  was.  What  diould  be  onder- 
take  next  ?  for,  from  the  liUk  inheritanee,  he 
could  not  possibly  support  himaelf  with  reapeeta> 
bility. 

«*  Wen,"  sand  Pauline, «'  have  yen  no  wi A  to  he- 
come  book-keeper  in  the  Adminlty,  in  the  pto 
of  Monsieur  Larmes  ?" 

<<  Heavens,  MademoiseUe!  what  are  yes  think- 
ing  of?  '  Hoir  should  I  raiae  my  thosgfata  m 
high  ?  Book-keeper  of  the  Admiralty !  It  » 
true  I  have  often,  under  the  inspectien  of  Mon- 
sieur Larmes,  especially  when  he-  suffered  frosi 
rheumatism  in  winter,  perfenned  his  whole  dstr: 
he  had  only  to  sign  his  name.  But  what  are  fou 
thinking  of.  Mademoiselle  ?  BoekJceeper  in  the 
olBce  of  tlie  Minister  ef  Marine  I  Meosi<Br 
Larmes  proposed  lae  three  timee,  mod  in  tub* 
though  only  for  a  vacant  aeeretarydiip.  No,  no ; 
my  thoughts  do  not  soar  sol  high." 

^  Oh,  the  diear  modesty!  h&m  pnltily  It  he- 
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comes  f  oa  T  said  Fauliniey  and  ragavdad  the  diffi- 
dent youDg  man  with  secret  pleasure*  *^  Yon 
grant,  boweirer,  that  I  stand  at  least  as  high  in 
rank  as  yoor  book-keeper  of  the  Marine  ?" 
"  Mademoiselle^  yon  are  in  Jest." 
**  Now— «nd  yet  your  thoughts  soar  OTen  to 
me?" 

"  No,  no ;  your  heavenly  goodness  only  stoops 
to  me,  fair  Pauline." 

fioime  days  after  this,  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Poos  was  able  to  speak  to  Rrinoe  8oubise  uiu 
obserfed  in  a  brilliant  assembly,  said  she  to  him 
—''Are  you  aware,  my  Prince,  that  frif^t  and 
grief  hare  killed  the  old  book-keeper,  Larmea ; 
and  that  he  has  thus  still  become  the  victim  of 
Oatry's  profl^jacy  ?" 

"  i  have  not  heard  a  word  of  it,  bewitching 
Pauline." 

"  Have  you  no  inclination  to  complete  your 
noble  action  ?  You  are  in  a  situation  to  appease 
the  shade  of  the  venerable  old  man,  if  you  take 
under  your  patnmage  his  8on-^-4hat  is,  an 
adopted  son,  Nicolas  Rosier— who  now  stands  a 
lost  and  unprotected  outcast.  It  is  the  same 
foong  man  who,  at  the  famous  examination, 
prayed  for  permission  to  devotti  himself  to  prison 
and  death,  if  it  must  be  so,  in  the  place  of  Mon. 
Eieor  Larmes." 
« I  recoUect.- 

"  Now,  this  Roder  was  really  the  acting  book- 
keeper: old  Lames  gave  only  his  name  to  the 
vork  performed  by  the  other.  Fulfil  a  sigh  of 
the  dying  man,  who  parted  from  life  with  afflio. 
tioa  for  the  fate  of  his  son.  You  said  to  me 
once  yourself,  that  the  old  man  Larmes  must  be 
richly  indemnified  for  the  vexations  he  had  suf. 
fered.  How  will  you  indemnify  him  ?  He  is  no 
more.  Grant  your  protection  to  his  adopted 
fK>n.  Thin  heir  of  his  father's  integrity  deserves 
his  vacant  place  in  the  Marine.  But  he  stands 
looely—- no  mouth  speaks  for  him." 

''  How  I  No  mouth  speaks  for  him,  when  pity 
and  commiseration  speak  for  him  from  lips  so 
beantiful!"  whispered  the  Prince.  *'  How 
blessed  were  I  if  those  lips  would  only  once 
address  to  me  as  compasrionately  a  word  of  pity  I 
Brieve  me,  I  deserve  your  compassion  more  than 
the  beok'-keeper's  son." 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  do  you  but  become  seriously 
unfortunate,  and  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  com- 
pneion  for  you,  as  you  are  never  wanting  in 
raillery  for  me." 

''  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  Prince—''  it  is  enough ! 
^Vhy  must  a  hundred  intruding  eyes  be  now 
looking  on  us?  How  willingly  would  I  say  to 
you  on  my  Icnees,  how  much  I  suffer!  But  I 
take  you  at  your  word.  What  is  the  young 
toan's  name  ?** 

Paoline  mentioned  the  name  of  Nicolas  Rosier. 
The  Prince  wrote  it  down. 

He  recollected  it  at  a  proper  time,  as  he  after- 
wards sat  beride  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in 
confidential  conversation ;  andwhenthe  Marquise 
herself  adverted  to  Gatr/s  law-suit,  and,  in  doing 
so,  spoke  with  haterest  of  the  old  Larmes,  who, 
through  the  baseness  of  his  superior,  had  been  , 


brought  neatly  to  perpetual  ifldprisoitment;  or 
even  to  the  grave.  . 

"  Nearly  to  the  grave  ?"  answered  the  Prince. 
"  No — say  quite  to  the  grave,  Madame.  Anxiety 
and  terror  have  killed  the  feeble  old  man.  He 
stands  before  God,  and  names,  thankfully,  as^ng 
angels,  the  name  of  the  angel  on  earth  who  aaved 
him  from  destruction." 

The  Marquise  was  affti^ted  and  moved.  The 
Prince  remarked  it,  and  changed  his  tone  to  a 
moumfol  key,  speaking  of  the  lot  of  many  noble 
spirits.  "  He  haa  ceased  to  suffer !"  continued 
the  Prince-— wliile  a  tear  real^  trembled  in  his 
eye-—''  for  him  there  is  no  ^rther  compensa- 
tion or  redress." 

Madame  de  Pompadonr  saw  the  tear  in  the 
Prince's  eye.  This  sight  softened  her  still  more. 
'*  Has  he  left  a  famUy  ?"  aaked  she.  ''  I  know 
the  King  is  good." 

The  Prince  menti<med  the  vacant  post  of  book- 
keeper, and  the  distinguished  acoompUshmenta 
of  the  adopted  son,  Nicolas  Rosier,  and  spoke 
with  a  genuine  inspiration  of  his  severe  integrity. 
Then  he  continued-^'' And  this  deserving  aoan 
must  starve,  becaoae  he  stands  without  protec- 
tion. He  is  only  the  heir  of  his  foster-fatiier'e 
virtue  and  his  poverty !" 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  filled  with  fervent 
emotion,  seised  itith  both  hands  the  Prince's 
hand,  and  SBid-^<*  Prince,  as  an  adroit  and  ami- 
able man  of  the  world  I  have  always  known  you, 
but  not  as  a  good  and  feeling  human  being.  Be 
not,  in  my  presence,  ashamed  of  your  tearful 
eye.  Such  a  tear  honours  the  man*  Take 
for  it  this  kiss.  Rosier  must  have  his  father's 
place." 

Wlien  the  Marquise  opened  the  subject  to  the 
King,  she  said--^''  In  fact,  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine  has  just  hrought  me  here  a  portfolio  of 
nominations  for  signature.  Look  through  it, 
and  see  if  the  man  you  speak  of  is  on  the  list." 
The  Marquise  obeyed,  and  found  in  the  nomin»- 
tion  to  the  post  of  book-keeper  of  the  Marine, 
the  name  Meuron. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  leave  it  alone.  The 
Minister,  of  course,  knows  this  Meuron.  He 
understands  these  things  better  than  we  do.  We 
must  not  interfere  with  their  trash."  * 

*^  Sire,"  answered  the  Marquise,  ''your  inter- 
ference alone  can  complete  the  noble  work  which 
you  have  begun,  and  which  still  fills  all  Paris 
with  rejoicing  and  approbation.  Your  Majesty 
has  unmasked  the  haughty  criminal,  and  rescued 
innocence.  Tou,  sire,  were  the  last  thought  of 
the  dying  old  man,  for  you  had  saved  him.  He 
carries  your  name  with  gratitude  to  heaven." 

The  King  laughed  aloud.  "  I  have  always 
suspected,"  cried  he,  ''that  you  maintain  corre- 
spondence with  the  spiritual  world-^how  else 
could  you  know  what  the  book-keeper's  soul  has 
trailed  thither  with  it  ?  My  name,  was  it  ?  Much 
obliged  for  the  honour !  I  must,  of  course,  as  a 
requital  of  courtesy,  send  his  foster-son's  name 
to  the  office  of  the  Admiralty."  He  struck  out 
Meuron,  and  inserted  NIcoLm  Rosier. 

"  Oh,  how  bad  you  are,  pire,  and  yet  so  good  !^ 
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Baid  the  fayourite,  and  kissed  the  Monftrch's  huid 
which  had  written  the  name. 


(• 


VUI.o^^HB  BOX  ON  THE  EAR. 

Colas  was  heside  himself  with  astonishment 
when  he  received  the  royal  nomination.  He  im- 
mediately set  out  to  present  his  respectful  and 
grateful  compliments  to  the  Minister  and  the 
superior  officers  in  the  department. 

'Mt  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  propose  you 
to  the  King,"  said  the  Minister,  "  since  I.  wished 
to  see  the  memory  of  Monsieur  Larmes  honoured 
in  your  person." 

"  My  merit  in  your  nomination  is  trifling," 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Minister's  office.  *'  I 
confess^  however,  I  had  some  opposition  to  com- 
bat, in  regard  to  it.  But  I  was  acquainted  with 
your  admirable  performances,  given  up  in  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Larmes.  I  could  not,  as  an 
honest  man,  recommend  to  the  Minister  any  one 
but  you." 

Colas  remarked,  on  his  visits,  that,  like  these 
two  gentlemen,  ail  the  other  superior  officers 
•  had,  unknown  to  him,  exerted  themselves  for  him 
in  the  most  generous  way.  When  he  mentioned 
the  fact  to  Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  she  said,  with  a 
laugh—''  You  are  a  fool.  Colas.  You  have  for- 
.  gotten  the  principal  actor.  To-morrow,  ask  an 
audience  of  Prince  Soubbe,  and  kiss  his  hand — 
do  not  forget." 

And  the  principal  actor  is  not  Prince  Sou. 
said  Colas,  "but  my  modest,  beautiful 
sister,  whose  hand  I  kiss  a  Uiousand  times  more 
willingly."  However,  Colas  was  prudent  enough 
to  kiss,  next  day,  the  Prince's  hand  likewise ; 
and  the  Prince,  seeing  in  Colas  an  agreeable 
young  man,  was  prudent  enough  to  recommend 
to  him  to  offer  his  grateful  respects  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  The  book-keeper  of  the  Marine 
obeyed;  and  the  favourite  did  not  continue  insen- 
sible  to  a  homage  which  she  was  certainly  con- 
scious of  having  deserved.  Her  good  deed 
pleased  her  the  more,  because  she  had  performed 
it  for  a  man  who  was  not  only  grateful,  but  also 
young  and  remarkably  handsome* 

Monsieur  Rosier,  who  was  no  novice  in  the 
business  of  his  department,  soon  acquired  the 
approbation  of  all  his  superiors,  and  of  the  Mi. 
nister  himself — ^not,  indeed,  from  his  performance 
of  his  duties,  but  because  none  of  them  knew 
how  he  had  arrived  at  obtaining  a  post  for  which 
all  of  them  had  favoured  and  recommended  ano. 
ther.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  must  have 
influential  connexions  at  Court ;  consequently, 
every  one  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinc 
tion. 

Colas,  perfectly  contented  with  his  good  for- 
tune, and  now  acquainted  with  the  secret  road 
which  destiny  had  strangely  opened  between  him 
and  King  Louis  XV.,  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  acci- 
dent with  all  modesty.  He  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed humility  enough  to  make  no  pretensions 
to  such  a  lot  as  he  had  gained ;  he  did  not  now 
possess  presumption  enough  to  require  anything 
higher.  His  moderation,  in  truth,  was  the  result. 


not  of  any  peculiar  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  of  a 
disposition  happily  compounded  of  phlegm  and 
levity.  He  was  invited  into  all  circles  of  society 
to  which  his  want  of  noble  birth  made  him  ad> 
missible ;  and  many  a  pretty  Parisian  threw  ofer 
him  her  magic  net,  which,  however,  his  levity  uA 
phlegm  tore  like  a  spider's  web.  For,  eTen 
towards  the  seducingly  beautiful  Pauline,  he  felt 
no  more  than  respectful  tenderness;  and  the 
confidential  relation  between  him  and  her  was 
more  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  passion* 

Pauline  felt  more  tenderly  and  more  pro- 
foundly— she  loved  with  fervour ;  and,  howeTer 
discontented  she  might  perhaps  sometimes  be 
with  his  cold  respect,  yet  occasionally,  when  she 
was  more  collected,  she  thanked  him  in  her  heart 
for  his  fraternal  carelessness.  She  was,  notwith- 
standing, convinced  that  she  was  beloved  byhin 
with  a  passion  befitting  her  attractions.  Colas, 
in  his  confessions  to  her,  described  all  his  female 
acquaintances,  and  detailed  many  an  attack 
made  on  his  heart.  How  could  he  better 
authenticate  his  fidelity  to  her  ?  And  yet  she 
objected  that  he  was  beginning  to  bestow  too 
much  time  on  diversions,  and  that  she  saw  him 
less. 

*^  I  almost  repent,"  said  she  to  him,  poatin^y, 
**  of  having  promoted  you  to  be  book-keeper  io 
the  Marine.  It  were  better  I  had  retained  you 
as  a  music-copyist.  You  would  have  staid  more 
at  home,  and  I  could  have  spoken  to  you  aa  ofteo 
as  I  liked." 

He  promised  reformation,  and  soon  kepthU 
word— though  after  a  fashion  which  was  quite 
contrary  to  his  intention. 

On  repairing,  one  evening,  with  some  friends, 
to  Drouet's  gardens,  where  there  were  illumiiia- 
tions  and  balls,  to  which  the  whole  elegant  worU, 
even  many  of  the  highest  ranks,  were  accustomed 
to  resort,  he  found,  among  the  dancers,  one  of 
his  femide  acquaintances,  the  daughter  of  the 
bookbinder  who  worked  for  the  office  of  the 
Marine.  She  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  Juliette.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent 
about  the  girl ;  but  she  was  dancing  like  a  syi- 
phide  with  Mr  Browne,  an  £nglishmaD— an 
attacks  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  the 
£arl  of  Albemarle.  Colas  stood  admiring  her, 
and  felt  himself  flattered  when,  in  floating  past, 
she  remarked  him,  smiled  sweetly  to  him,  sod, 
in  dancing,  did  not  cease  to  throw  now  and  then 
a  look  across  to  him.  Mr  Browne,  her  partner, 
watched  this  game  of  looks.  It  seemed  nut  to 
be  half  so  agreeable  to  him  as  to  the  good- 
humoured  Colas.  When  the  dance  was  over, 
the  Englishman  accompanied  her  to  a  sofa  to  rest; 
and,  while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
her.  Colas  came  up  to  them.  She  appeared  to 
have  expected  him— -broke  off  from  the  English- 
man— stood  up  and  followed  to  the  dance  the 
young  book-keeper,  who  had  not  even  directly 
asked  her.  The  Englishman,  standing  gloomily 
aside,  followed  the  pair  with  his  eyes.  It  was 
visible  that  an  internal  fire  devoured  him. 

'<  I  hope  I  have  not  committed  a  robbery  od 
the  gentlenuin  yonder,"  said  Colas  to  the  pretty 
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Juliette^  ''in  leading  you  oat  to  dance  ?    He  is  | 
making  a  face  like  a  hunieane."  l 

"Oa  the  contrary,  I  thank  you.  Monsieur 
Rosier,  for  having  rescued  i&e  from  the  weari- 
some wietch!"  answered  the  girl.  ''It  is  enough 
that,  for  these  two  months,  I  have  had  to  see 
the  gentleman  almost'  every  day  at  home, 
where  he  overwhelms  my  father  with  presents. 
I  accept  nothing  from  him.  He  is  as  hateful 
to  me  as  a  spider,  and  steals  after  me  like  my 
shadow." 

For  an  hour  and  a-half.  Colas  was  unahle  to 
get  rid  of  his  partner,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved on  making  a  conquest  of  his  heart.  He 
was  rejoiced  when  at  length  he  escaped  into  the 
illominated  garden,  which,  with  its  variegated 
fires,  sparkled  like  an  enchanted  world.  Seeing 
that  others  were  drinking  punch,  he  ordered 
some  to  be  brought  him  into  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  arbours.  In  sitting  down  at  one  of  the 
tables,  it  happened  that  he  took  his  place  directly 
opposite  Jaliette's  unlucky  adorer.  Beside  him 
sat  one  of  his  acquaintances — a  private  secretary, 
named  De  Bonnaye. 

The  company  were  in  lively  conversation  on 
political  questions ;  and  particularly,  being  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  on 
the  subjects  which  had  brought  Earl  Albemarle 
to  Paris.  In  the  arbour,  as  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
powers,  reciprocal  reproaches  were  thrown  out — 
the  Frenchmen  upbraiding  the  English  with  their 
claims  on  the  immense  tract  of  country  between 
New.£ngland  and  Acadia — ^the  Englishmen  re- 
proaching the  French  with  having  erected  forts 
on  the  Ohio  with  the  design  of  interrupting  the 
trade  of  England  with  the  savages.  The  gentle- 
men seemed  not  less  inspired  by  punch  and  wine 
than  by  patriotism. 

Colas,  entering  in  the  midst  of  the  conversa- 
tion, held  his  peace,  and  played  the  part  of  an 
unconcerned  auditor.  Mr  Browne,  over-against 
him,  the  man  with  the  hurricane-countenance, 
became  still  more  vehement  and  fluent,  on  per- 
ceiving the  book-keeper,  who  had  ravished  his 
sylphide  from  him.  He  now  thundered  more 
loudly  than  ever  against  the  diplomatic  usurpa- 
tions of  France ;  he  seemed  to  believe  that,  if 
he  smote  all  France  with  his  anger,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily hit  his  detested  rival.  But  no  one  felt 
the  attack  less  than  the  inoffensive  Colas.  He 
left  to  his  countrymen  the  task  of  repelling  the 
Bnglishman's  haughty  rudeness ;  and  he  did  so 
the  more  willingly,  from  perceiving  that  the  de- 
hate  was  conducted  with  more  heat  than  was 
exactly  required  in  a  pleasure-garden  for  giving 
flavour  to  the  beverage. 

The  quieter  Colas  kept,  the  more  hotly  stormed 
the  enraged  Mr  Browne.  At  every  powerful 
oath  which  the  Englishman  rapped  out  in  confirm- 
ation of  his  reproaches  against  the  French  state- 
policy,  he  fastened  his  look  on  the  innocent  Colas. 
One  Frenchman  after  another  stole  away.  The 
worthy  gentlemen  were  afraid  that  the  debate 
vas  going  too  far,  and,  especially,  that  Mr 
Browne's  political  spirit  contained  too  much  spirit 
of  wine.    His  countrymen,  top^  perceived  his  si* 


ttaation,  and  exerted  themselves  to  appease  him. 
But  he  grew  only  the  hotter. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Frenchmen,  "  the  cabinet  of  8t  James' 
understands  its  interest  badly.  I  must  allow 
you  are  in  the  right.  If  our  King  wished  to  be 
successful  in  diplomacy,  he  should  have  sent  to 
Paris,  not  Lord  Albemarle,  but  a  London  girl  of 
pleasure.  And  we  have  a  thousand  of  them  who 
are  handsomer  than  the  worn-out  Pompadour." 

When  Colas  heard  the  name  of  his  benefactress 
thus  profaned,  he  broke  silence,  and  said  to  the 
man  of  the  tempestuous  countenance,  but  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  leaning  across  the  table, 
and  speaking  in  a  half-whisper,  to  avoid  putting 
the  Englishman  to  the  blush — "  Do  not  forget, 
sir,  that  you  stand  on  French  ground !" 

While  the  book-keeper  was  in  this  attitude, 
Mr  Browne,  by  way  of  answer,  let  fly  at  him  a 
mighty  fillip  on  the  nose,  making  this  remark— > 
^  What  does  the  pert  young  fellow  mean  by 
poking  his  nose  in  my  face,  and  presuming  to 
give  me  instructions  before  I  ask  for  them  ?" 

He  had  not  finished  the  last  words,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  company,  when  Colas  returned 
him  a  ringing  box  on  the  ear.  At  the  blow,  Mr 
Browne,  like  an  oak  overturned  by  a  tempest, 
fell  sideways  with  his  head  against  his  neighbour, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  to  his  lips  a  glass  of 
warm  punch.  The  glass  was  upset,  and  emptied 
itself  in  a  stream  over  the  hurricane-countenance, 
whose  owner  could  not  but  believe  that  it  was 
coloured  with  his  own  dear  blood. 

All  the  English  sprang  up ;  the  French  did  the 
same.  Mr  Browne  drew  his  sword,  and  Colas  his,  to 
defend  himself.  Before  the  rest  could  step  in  and 
part  them.  Colas  had  received  a  thrust  under  the 
right  arm,  which,  a  span  lower  than  the  arm-pit, 
penetrated  the  flesh  without  touching  the  breast- 
bone. All  was  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Just  as 
quickly  vanished  from  the  arbour  most  of  the 
Frenchmen,  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  an  affair 
which  was  the  more  critical  from  its  affecting  a 
member  of  a  foreign  embassy ;  just  as  quickly 
disappeared  the  Englishmen,  taking  with  them 
their  furious  countryman,  to  prevent  him  from 
further  excesses.  Only  Monsieur  de  Bonnaye 
remained  behind  with  the  wounded  Colas,  accom- 
panied him  to  a  carriage,  and  carried  him  imme- 
diately to  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  pronounced 
the  wound  insignificant,  as  it  had  only  passed 
through  the  thick  of  the  flesh.  He  bound  it  up, 
and  Colas  drove,  with  his  faithful  comrade,  to 
his  home,  in  the  hotel  of  Count  Oron. 

IX.— WAR  WITH  SNOLAND. 

Monsieur  de  Bonnaye — who,  in  the  arbour,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  lively  orators  for  the  cause 
of  France  against  England— continued  in  the 
carriage  to  make  an  outcry  against  the  insolence 
of  the  English.  Colas,  who  had  no  cause  to  be 
pleased  with  them,  chimed  in  with  the  abuse  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Monsieur  de  Bonnaye  said—''  I  am  surprised 
that  our  Court  hesitates  so  long  to  chastise  the 
shameless  arroguncs  of  the  Cabinet  of  London. 
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If  it  depended  on  me^  war  should  be  declared 
to-morrow." 

Tliis  idea  was  genuine  balsam  to  the  book- 
keeper's wound.  His  resolution  was  taken.  He 
pressed  his  friend's  hand  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance^ and  said — "  Calm  yourself.  Before  a  fort- 
night passes  over  our  heads^  every  Englishman 
shall  be  out  of  Paris,  and  the  war  shall  be  de- 
clared.*' 

Monsieur  de  Bonnaye  smiled  to  himself^  for  he 
thought  of  the  influence  of  the  punch ;  but  Colas 
thought  of  the  influence  of  Pauline. 

Next  day  the  wounded  man  had  to  keep  his 
chamber  and  his  bed,  by  order  of  his  physician. 
He  had  lost  much  blood,  and  had  fevered.  In  a 
few  lines  he  informed  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  of 
his  accident,  before  she  should  learn  it  by  public 
report ;  for  Colas  doubted  not  that  Court  and 
city  were  full  of  his  adventure.  He  was  mis- 
taken. Nobody  spoke  of  it — ^nobody  knew  of  it. 
The  Englishmen  had  neither  been  acquainted 
with  the  Frenchmen  at  the  punch-table,  nor  had 
the  latter  known  each  other,  having  been  blown 
together  by  the  breath  of  pure  chance.  The  oc- 
currence, besides,  would  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  heroico-tragical  events 
which  are  so  common  over  a  glass. 

But  not  in  this  light  was  it  regarded  by  the 
loving  Pauline,  when  she  had  read  the  note  of 
her  friend.  She  passed  the  long  day  in  anguish 
of  soul  for  the  ridL  to  which  his  life  was  exposed. 
In  the  evening,  pretending  indisposition,  she 
excused  herself  f^m  attending  the  Countess 
d'Oron  into  society,  and  stole  through  the  corri- 
dor, in  the  inner  court  of  the  hotel,  to  Monsieur 
Hosier's  apartments. 

In  the  blush  of  innocence  and  love,  she  ap- 
proached the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  The 
honest  old  Marcus — Colas'  servant,  an  heir-loom 
bequeathed  by  the  deceased  Monsieur  Larme^— 
modestly  and  shrewdly  withdrew,  to  stand  sen- 
tinel. 

**  How  are  you  ?"  lisped  Pauline  anxiously  to 
her  friend,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  meet  hers. 
**  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Who  has  wounded 
you  ?  What  was  the  cause  ?  -  Has  the  physician 
not  forbidden  you  to  speak  ?  When  did  you 
light  P  Where  was  it  ?  Do  you  feel  weak  ? 
Who  is  your  physician  ?" 

Materials  enough  to  fill  up  a  whole  evening 
with  answers.  Colas  detailed  the  quarrel  with 
all  circumstantiality,  and  not  without  offering 
fitting  incense  to  Pauline's  beauty  in  his  remarks 
on  the  pretty  Juliette.  Mademoiselle  de  Pons 
acknowledged  with  secret  pleasure  the  fidelity 
of  her  lover.  She  was  aware  of  the  renown  of 
Juliette's  charms,  but  she  was  also  aware  that 
Colas  in  f^t  cared  little  about  them,  and  that 
he  never  entered  the  bookbinder's  house,  how- 
ever much  occasion  he  might  have  to  do  so.  She 
perceived  tiiat  the  Englishman,  from  groundless 
jealousy,  had  persecuted,  insulted,  and  all  but 
murdered  the  good  Colas. 

*'  The  wretch  !"  cried  she— '<  he  owes  you  the 
heaviest  satisfaction.  If  he  were  a  Frenchman, 
In  Bhottld  get  lodgings  in  the  Bastille.    But  he 


belongs  to  Lord  Albemarle's  embaaqr.    We  nut 
consider  the  affair  well." 

<'  There  as  little  to  consider,  Paalins,"  asid 
Colas,* ''  if  I  meet  this  Mr  Browne^I  will  ninhim 
through ;  or  rather^  if  I  were  once  recovered,  1 
will  challenge  him  to  meet  me  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  He  attacked  me  while  unprepared, 
not  like  a  man  of  honour,  but  like  an  asBas- 


sin." 

"  Would  you  make  yourself  still  more  snfor- 
tunate  ?"  exclaimed  Pauline  with  uneariBeae. 
"  If  fortune  were  against  you,  O  Colas !  eoald 
I  survive  you  ?  And,  if  you  were  to  kill  him, 
would  you  not  be  obliged  to  leavie  France  and 
me  for  ever  ?" 

*'  He  and  I  cannot  live  together  in  Paris,"  an- 
swered Colas.  **  The  best  way  is,  that  all  the 
English  be  expelled.  They  say  our  court  hesi- 
tates between  peace  and  war  with  Englaal 
Cardinal  Bernis  is  fbr  peace ;  so  is  Prince  Soo- 
bise.  Speak  with  the  Prince.  War  must  be  de- 
clared against  the  insolent  English.  If  it  u  not,  I 
see  misfortnne  on  the  way.  The  prince  must  be 
converted  to  our  opinion.  He  has  remarkaUe 
influence." 

Colas  and  Pauline  were  at  one  as  to  the  d^ 
elaration  of  war  against  England,  as  soon  as 
the  word  was  pronounced.  Both  rqoieed  over 
their  revenge.  It  was  surely  excusable  in  an 
attached  girl,  that,  in  anger  for  the  riieddiag  of 
her  lover's  blood,  she  desired  to  destroy  all  Sn;« 
land. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  on  the  fifst  opportu- 
nity Pauline  found  of  explaining  herself  to  the 
Prince,  she  did  so  with  aU  her  characteristic  female 
slyness :-~''  You  are  aware,  my  Prince,  of  the 
unlucky  story  of  the  book-keeper.  Rosier,  vfae 
has  gratefully  and  honourably  repaid  with  hk 
blood  the  flavours  which  you  had  the  kindness  to 
eonfer  on  him." 

«'  With  his  blood  1"  replied  the  Prince,  in  as- 
tonidiment.    "  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  it" 

He  entreated  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  to  repeat 
the  story.  In  her  relation  there  was  not  a  word 
about  the  pretty  Juliette,  who,  as  a  subordinate 
object,  behoved  to  disappear  In  the  general  out- 
line ;  not  G  word  about  the  slap  on  the  aese, 
which  was  an  incident  too  unpoetical  for  an  ad- 
venture in  which  the  book-keeper,  Bosier,  was 
to  fig^e  as  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince 
was  skilfully  given  to  understand  that  the  abu- 
sive  language  of  the  Englishman  had  been  leveUed 
in  an  especial  degree  against  the  Prince  and  the 
favourite,  and  that  this  was  the  drcamstaiiee 
against  which  Monsieur  Roaier'e  faithfol  heart 
had  risen  up  in  mutiny.  In  what  shape  had  (he 
affiront  been  put  ?  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
the  Prince  was  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  drav 
inferences  from  Mr  Browne's  expresriona  re- 
garding the  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Soabise, 
after  hearing  everything,  pressed  to  be  informed 
of  still  more,  especially  what  injurious  expres- 
sions  the  Englishman  had  used  regarding  hiai. 
Mademoiselle  de  Pons  played  the  part  of  per* 
plexity,  as  if  she  felt  an  invincible  reiofltaaoe  to 
repeat  indecencies.    The  nere  oMtnatdy  «b« 
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refawd  to  qpeak^  tbe  more  diMompoBed  grew  lEe 
?nau,MDA  the  more  atfocionsly  did  hit  iiiui|^* 
natipit  depict « to  hia,  ia,  a*  bjaek  eeries  of  po^ 
BibiHties,  Uie  insult  he  had  suffered. 

<<Andisitwltb'Sttdi  iiuUviduals  you  eoimett 
yooiwlf,  i^iaee?''  eontiiiued  the  young*  ladyL 
<*  W]»t  nast  Paria  think  ol  you,  if  you  are  one 
of  tlie  most  lealouB  advoeatea  for  peace  with  a 
natioB  which  niakea  it  an  amusement  to  ridicule 
Fnae^  in  the  face  of  the  whole<world.  And,  oven 
on  French  ground,  to  hold  up  to  contempt  the 
most  imiable  of  French  prinoea?*' 

The  aflkir  made  eo  deep  an  hapreasion  obthe 
Piinee's  sosceptible  hearti  that  he  foxf^  even 
tbe  expressiona  of  tenderness  which,  on  oHier 
oceasioDfl^  when  tiie^d^iie  with  the  young  lady, 
he  never  negleeted.  "  But  from  whom  have  yon 
leimed  these  cireumstancea  with  such  exaet- 
neae?"  inquired  he. 

*'  The  whole  city  knows  them  and  relates 
them,"  answered  the  lady :  ^  but  you  would 
probably  be  the  last  person  to  hear  them ;  and 
the  reason  is  intelligible— ^no  one  would  wish 
to  give  you  the  annoyance  of  a  moment.  But, 
forgive  my  loquacity^  or,  if  it  finds  no  merey, 
foigive  my  jealousy  over  the  purity^  of  your 
fime." 

The  Prince  j^tefuUy  covered  her  hand  with 
his  kisses.  Till  now  he  had  certainly  been  «op-. 
poeed  to  the  war,  btea&s^  he  wab  opposed  to  the 
UukedeRichelteu,  who  had  wished  for  war  in  order 
to  obtain  the  chief  ooaunand  of  the  army.  He 
desired,  however,. to  inform  himself  more  mi- 
nutely regarding  tiie  occurrence  in  Drouet's  gar^ 
deo.  From  P»uiine's  narrative  he  fortunately 
reeoUected  the  name  of  Monsieur  de-Bonnaye. 
He  sent  for  this  gentleman,  as  tlie  mbst  authen- 
tie  witness,  and  ordered  him  to  relate  the  facts 
with  the  moat  unreeerved  opennesa.  De  B<m. 
naye  obeyed.  The  Prince  heard  some  additional 
pBrticulsrs,  but  nothing  of  what  immediately 
cooceraed  hiasaelfj  He  ptft  -questions.  '  Men. 
siear  de  Boanaye  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ex 
ottsed  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  but,  out 
of  levenge  against  the  Englishmasi,  was  malicious 
enough  to  hst  %  suepieion  glimmer,  as  it  were, 
throngh  his  assertions,  that  it  might  have  been 
that  the  Friaoe  liad  been  attacked  even  more 
virulently  than  the  favourite.  The  Prince  in* 
stsntly  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 

*'  I  lutve,"  aaid  he  to  him,  *'  perused  your  last 
memorial  on  ^e  demands  of  England.  You  have 
OQuqaered  me  with  your  pea,  as  you  will  con. 
(|Qer  the  English  with  your  sword.  1  unite 
with  you.  The  British  embassy  must  be  sent 
heme,  and  the  manifesto  of  war  after  it." 

The  Daka  de  Rklielieu  was  agreeably  asto. 
niahed  by  the  eonvefeion  of  faia  opponent.  He 
enbraeed  Um.  The  seooneiliation  was  com. 
pieted.  They  eonoerted  their  fbrtiier  measures 
for  altering  the  aentim^ts  of  Cardinal  Bemis, 
the  whole  eaurt,  and  the  Kiag.  Tlie  Prince  pro- 
mised to  aeeare  the  iaioeace  of  Madame  de  Pom« 
pedour. 

He  £o«Ad  oe  difficulty  •  in  doing  so.  Mr 
Brovne'a  w«Kd»-i-4hat  "  the  King  of  England 


ought  to 'have  atot  to  Paris,  instead- of  1^31% 
Albemarle,  a  woman  of  pleasure"-^opened  the' 
path  to  victory.  But  the  addition — <^we  Have  a 
thousand  of  them  who  are  handsomer  than  the 
wom-ontSPompadour"— -kindled  a  deep  red  on  the 
Marquises  cheeks,  and  a  deadly  hatred  in  her 
breaat* 

Colas  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  several 
courtiers  of  rank  were  announced  at  his  apart- 
menta.  They  were  eommissioaed  by  the  Marquise 
to  receive  the  book  Jceeper'e  account  of  the  inci^ 
dent  in  Droaei'af;arden..  His  words  were  written 
down  and  signed  by  him. 

Three  days  lateir,  the  Britiidi  Embassy  received 
its  passports  to  return  across  the  Channel— war, 
waa  declared  with  England. 


X.<^TBn  PATENT  OV  NOUIUTT. 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons  received  the  first  inteL 
ligenoe  of  the  important  event  from  the  Prince's 
own  mouth.  In  her  rapture  ahe  could  have, 
thrown  herself  on  his  neck.  He  saw  this  ecstasy. 
He  read  in  it  nothing  but  the  revelation  of  a. 
heart  beating  for  him ;  and,  like  a  soldier  who 
had  gained  experience  under  the  banners  of  the 
god  of  love,  he  ventured  to  avail  liimself  of  ther 
conquest,  which  waa  favoured  by  aolitude.  He; 
pressed  the  blooming  fon»  to  hia  breast,  and 
robbed  her  lips  of  his  first  kisa  Pauline  blushed,. 
became  grave,  and  repulsed  the  eager  lover  with 
maiden  pride.  Nevertheless,  he  held  himself 
certain  c^  her  affection,  and  left  the  fair  prude 
with  a^  paasion>  which  her  reserve  had  only' 
kindled  higher.  ' 

•  With  so  much  the  more  impatienoe  did  she 
wait  for  the  evening,  to  surprise  her  friends 
pleasihgly  with  the  inteilfgence  of  the  war. 
Unlaokilyj  Count  Oron.had  npartyrfrom  which\ 
she  durst  not  absent  herself.  8he  sent  Colas; 
some  lines  with  the  news,  and  begged  him  to 
expect  her,  though  it  should  be  late. 

Colas  was  by  this  time  half  cured,  and  had 
been  for  some  days  out  of  bed*  When  Pauline  s 
note  appeared,  he  had  already  learned  tha 
depiffture  of  the  English  Embassy  in  a  manner 
yet  more  surprising.  An  <^der  of  the  embassy) 
had  come  to  him  and  preseated  a  letter  of  the 
following  import  :-«-<'  Sir,  1  have  only  been  able; 
at  the  moment  of  our  return  to  England,  to  iearn 
your  name,  as  the  name  of  the  nmn  whom  £ 
wronged  in  Drouet's  garden  in  the  most  un- 
worthy manner.  I  acted  in  intoxication :  you 
were  innocent,  and  I  shed  yoor  blood.  I  will 
not  leave  France  without  performing  my  duty. 
Permit  me  to  believe  that  you  forgive  me,  and 
that  I  may  presume  to- offer  as  your  property  the 
accompanying  bills  on  the  French  East  India 
Company,  which  produce  annually  ten  thousand 
livres  of  interest.  I  will  carry  with  me  out  of 
the  detested  country  nothing  except  your  for. 
giveness. — 3.  T.  Browke." 

Colas  had  sufficient  spirit  to  return  the  bills 
to  the  Englishman,  along  with  assurances  of  his 
forgiveness.  But  the  Briton  retained  only  the 
latter,  and  sent  him  the  bills  back. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  Pauline  Btda 
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through  the  eorridor.  Colas  hastened  to  meet 
her.  How  much  had  they  not  to  say  to  each 
other!  He  led  herintohis  chamber,  and  shewed  her 
thecorrespondence.  She  was  surprised  and  affected 
by  the  Rnglishmaa's  magnanimity.  "  If  we  could 
have  foreseen  this/'  said  she,  "  we  would  have  let 
the  war  with  England  alone.  The  man  whom  we 
persecuted  has  made  you  rich.  He  acted,  per* 
haps,  quite  as  passionately  in  his  magnanimity 
•8  in  his  jealousy :  and  he  was  both  times  in  the 
wrong.  'You  are  now  richer  than  I  am,  Colas. 
Do  you  know  what  you  yet  want  to  secure  you  a 
brilliant  career  ?" 

**  Nothing,"  said  Colas,  and  clasped  Pauline  to 
his  breast :  "  I  possess  everything !" 

"  But  will  everything  continue  in  your  pos. 
session  ?" 

"  Who  can  forbid  it  ?  Who  can  part  brother 
and  sister  ? — Yes,  Pauline,  I  do  still  want  one 
thing — a  patent  of  nobility.  If  I  had  that,  I 
might  say  to  you" 

He  trembled  to  say  more,  from  fear  of  offend- 
ing, by  the  boldness  of  his  wishes,  which  Pauline 
understood  sufficiently  by  his  sudden  pause. 
With  bashful  love  she  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  and 
whispered — "  You  are  right :  you  do  want  the 
patent.    We  must  demand  it." 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution.  Prince 
Soobise  received,  as  usual,  on  the  first  oppor. 
tunity,  the  requisite  hints,  when  at  Pauline's 
feet  he  prayed  for  an  affectionate  word ;  for, 
since  that  stolen  kiss,  she  had  put  on  an  air  of 
extreme  severity,  and  he  was  afraid,  in  good 
earnest,  of  having  offended  her. 

"  Say  to  me  at  least,  divine  Pauline,  that  you 
do  not  hate  me  ! "  cried  he. 

^'  I  have  no  right  to  hate  you,"  replied  she ; 
*'  how  could  I  be  so  presumptuous  towards 
you  ?" 

''  You  have,  I  know,  been  hurt  by  my  auda- 
city, fair  Pauline,"  continued  he ;  "  but,  if  you 
ever  entertained  any  esteem  for  me,  how  can  you 
withdraw  all  friendship  on  account  of  one  poor 
kiss  ?  Why  are  you  so  beautiful  ?  Accuse  your 
own  loveliness^  not  its  effects.  You  know^  you 
cannot  but  know,  I  adore  you." 

"  Allow  me,  my  Lord,"  returned  Pauline,  *'  to 
take  at  their  real  value  the  unmerited  compli- 
ments with  which  you  honour  me.  Your  gene- 
rous spirit  has  often,  against  my  will,  transported 
me  with  admiration  for  you.  And  yet — yes,  I 
confess  it  frankly — ^you  have  yourself  certainly 
suggested  to  me  a  suspicion  unfavourable  to  this 
nobility  of  mind." 

"  I !  For  Heaven's  sake  ! — do  you  believe, 
Pauline^  that  I  have  ever  played  the  hypocrite 
before  you  ?" 

'*  I  cannot  say  so.  Prince  ;  but  I  can  say  with 
truth,  that  your  wounded  honour  operated 
actively  in  the  banishment  of  the  rude  English, 
without  thinking  of  the  brave  man  who  shed  his 
blood  for  your  insulted  name.  I  expected  from 
your  sensibility,  that  you  would  distinguish  this 
man;  perhaps^  intercede  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne;  perhaps,  in  recompense  for  his  chivalrous 
9M9Di  give  bimj  through  the  King's  hand,  the 


nobility  which  he  has  deserved.    You  bave  foN 
gotten  him  in  the  gratification  of  your  revenge." 

"  The  book-keeper  Rosier  ?  Is  it  he  yoa 
mean?" 

"  I  mean  the  man  who,  when  your  naise  vai 
about  to  be  profaned,  when  every  Frenchmaii 
present  was  dumb,  had  alone  the  courage  to 
speak  and  to  face  the  haughty  Englishman — the 
man  who  is  probably  still  suffering  from  his 
wounds,  received  for  your  sake  and  yours 
alone." 

'^  Oh,  how  hardly  and  unjustly  you  judge  me !" 
cried  the  Prince,  who  felt  himself  hit.  **  Do  you 
know  all?  If  you  had  asked  me,  you  wosM 
have  learned  what  steps  I  have  taken  with  the 
King ;  you  would  have  learned  that  it  is  slrc»ly 
in  view,  not  merely  to  elevate  Monsieur  Rosier 
into  the  rank  of  nobility,  but  to  bestow  on  him 
the  cross  of  St  Louis — that  the  writings  are, 
perhaps,  already  executed." 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  outwitted  by  the  Princei 
came,  with  a  pleased  surprise,  a  step  nearei. 
'<  Have  I  done  you  injustice  ?  Then  it  is  my 
turn  to  entreat  your  pardon." 

The  reconciliation  was  sealed,  as  reconcilift- 
tions  of  the  sort  usually  are :  the  hearts  came 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  Soubise  departed  more  deeply  enamoured 
than  he  came. 

But  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  purchased 
the  sweet  hour  of  reconciliation  by  a  white  lie. 
It  had  never  come  into  his  imagination  to  pau 
ronise  Rosier.  Though  a  hundred  Rosiers  bleed 
for  a'  Prince,  no  thanks  to  them !  The  low-bom 
rabble  ought  to  think  it  matter  of  rejoiciog,  if 
they  could  obtain  the  honour  of  breaking  legs 
and  neck  for  a  man  of  so  illustrious  ancestry. 
But  to  purchase  a  look  of  loving  sweetnesi  from 
a  Pauline — ^yesj  for  that  reward  one  must  truly 
use  a  little  exertion. 

With  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  the  Prince 
had  an  easy  game  to  play,  in  persuading  her 
that  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  combated 
so  chivalrously  for  her  honour,  deserved  the  tidet 
and  dignity  of  chivalry.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Rosier's  merit  was  repreacmted  as  more 
brilliant  than  it  in  fact  was.  In  such  cases  what 
matters  it  for  a  few  magnificent  figures  of  speech 
more  or  less  ? 

Behold  !  There  appeared  the  patent  of  nobi- 
lity and  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  The  worthy  afid 
valorous  book-keeper,  with  his  children  and 
children's  children,  entered  into  the  number  of 
France's  noble  knights.  At  the  magic  word  of  the 
King's  Majesty,  his  birth  transformed  itself  into  a 
noble  birth,  and  his  wretched  cradle  glistened 
with  gold.  Nobility,  when  newly-baked,  is  not 
worth  much ;  one  must  spend  a  little  money  on 
it ;  and  for  a  couple  of  gold-pieces  we  can  have 
it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  rendered  old — ay,  as 
old  as  the  oldest.  From  the  affinity  of  the  namei 
Rosier  and  Rosnt,  a  heraldic  juggler  instanta- 
neously inferred  an  immediate  relationship  with 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  Baron  de  Rosni,  Henry  IV.'s 
celebrated  friend;  and  a  family  tree,  whose 
loots  lay  among  the  mists  of  the  tenth  century* 
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grew  up  with  its  ^lendid  foliage,  for  the  son  of 
the  sempstress. 

"  Whht  do  you  want  more  ?"  said  Pauline  to 
him  with  a  laugh. 

With  a  laugh,  he  replied :  "  1  have  found, 
thank  Heayen !  mj  ancestors,  to  whom,  alas  !  my 
family  tree  no  more  avails.  I  now  want  only 
the  children  and  children's  children  expressly 
specified  in  the  patent,  and  these  are  the  parties 
who  would  profit  most  by  the  whole  affair.  We 
most  consider  how  I  can  come  by  them.  In  this 
point  no  heraldry  can  aid  us." 


XI. THE  VEIL. 

Many^  it  is  true,  beheld  with  surprise  the 
good  fortune  of  the  book-keeper,  who,  from 
his  obscurity  as  a  poor  copyist  of  Monsieur 
Larmes,  had  mounted  into  the  illustrious  ranks 
of  the  nobility.  And  they  had  fair  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  fact.  Not  that  such  pheno- 
mena were  unheard  of,  or  even  rare — oh,  no  ! 
people  every  day  saw  unknown  forms  advancing 
out  of  nothing  to  renown  and  power,  and  cele- 
hrated  individuals,  at  the  stroke  of  a  minister's 
pen,  vanishing  into  their  original  nothing.  Men 
sported  like  flies  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  ca. 
])rice.  Some  flew  the  eagle's  flight,  others  fell 
headlong  with  singed  pinions.  Those  were  still 
the  good  old  times,  which,  alas !  have  disappeared 
with  the  unlucky  increase  of  intelligence  among 
the  nations,  and  of  which  we  now  behold  only 
a  seducing  picture  in  tho  Sultan's  Court  on  the 
Black  Sea,  or  in  the  person  of  the  adored  sove- 
reign  of  Morocco — ^those  were  still  the  times, 
when,  happily,  merit  in  the  service  of  one's  country 
hore  no  price,  or  rather  all  merit  was  dangerous, 
and  the  weakest  heads,  the  emptiest  hearts,  were 
capable  of  making  the  fortune  of  their  possessors, 
if  they  could  but  contrive  to  gain  themselves  some 
patronage  or  other,  through  an  amiable  treachery, 
through  powerful  relations,  or  other  means  of 
the  sort. 

This  was  the  very  circumstance  which  awaken- 
Gfl  a  just  astonishment  at  the  giant  steps  which 
Monsieur  de  Hosier  took  on  his  path  of  success ; 
for  one  saw  no  patrons  or  patronesses  declaring 
themselves  in  his  favour ;  one  saw  him  dancing 
attendance  in  no  antechambers  of  all-powerful 
courtiers;  one  did  not  so  much  as  see  him 
figuring  in  the  swarm  of  adorers  of  any  celebrated 
court  beauty.  And  no  one  ever  thought  of  the 
poor,  orphaned,  penniless  Mademoiselle  de  Pons, 
who  herself  played  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
house  of  Count  Oron,  who,  again,  was  quite  desti- 
tute of  ooQTt  influence. 

But  Monsieur  the  Cardinal  listened  long  to 
what  wag  said;  and  it  did  not  escape  him  that 
Prince  Soabise  had  shewn  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  book-keeper  of  the  Marine.  It  was  incom- 
prehensible what  motive  the  Prince  could  have 
for  his  exertions,  since  Monsieur  de  Rosier  was 
remarked  to  stand  in  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  Prince ;  but  still  it  was  certain  that  he 
must,  from  some  cause  or  other,  be  held  in  esti- 
mation by  his  Highness.  The  Cardinal,  who 
readily  used  every  means  which  promised,  sooner 


or  later,  to  advantage  him,  threw  accordingly  his 
glance  of  favour  on  the  honest  Colas,  and  sought 
to  attach  him  to  his  interests. 

Colas  was  one  evening  summoned  to  attend 
the  Cardinal.  The  latter  received  him  with  his 
own  peculiar  politeness,  and  said — **  Monsieur 
de  Rosier,  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  your 
shining  talents.  You  are  destined  by  nature  for 
a  higher  career.  I  am  delighted  to  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  your  destiny.  Re- 
ceive here  your  nomination  as  Conseillor  de 
Roi.  You  will  in  future  be  employed  under  me 
as  an  ofiicer  of  my  ministry,  in  the  diplomatic 
department." 

Colas  was  certainly  pleasantly  surprised.  There 
was  no  want  of  assurances  of  gratitude,  and  of 
the  most  unconditioned  devotion.  But  in  his 
heart  he  thought  of  Pauline,  and  was  convinced 
that  she  had  been  the  author  of  his  new  promo- 
tion. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Pauline ;  "  such 
things  happen  of  themselves.  As  long  as  you 
were  nothing,  the  foot  of  every  lackey  would 
haye  trodden  you,  with  all  your  virtues,  into  the 
dust.  Now,  when  you  have  become  something, 
the  slaves  respectfully  shrink  back  to  make  room 
for  you.  It  will  not  in  the  least  surprise  me, 
if  you  in  time  become  minister,  count,  and  duke. 
You  have  as  good  capacity  for  everything  as 
Cardinal  Bernis,  who  was  once  nothing  better 
than  a  small  versifier,  and  glad  of  enjoying  a 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres." 

What  pleased  Colas  best  in  his  exaltation  of 
rank,  was  its  allowing  him  a  more  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  Pauline.  The  Count  D'Oron 
courted  the  society  of  the  Conseiller  du  Roi — 
Paulino  easily  contrived  to  bring  that  about. 
The  former  neighbour,  whose  existence  in  his 
back-rooms  people  had  scarcely  deigned  to  be 
aware  of,  took  a  whole  wing  in  the  same  hotel, 
and  so  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Pau- 
line's  modest  apartments.  Count  Oron  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  see  in  him  an  admirer 
of  Pauline.  But  Colas  and  Pauline  took  good 
care  not  to  appear  openly  in  the  meantime,  as 
being  to  each  other  what  they  in  secret  were ; 
for  Pauline  feared  Prince  Soubise's  jealousy, 
who,  if  he  had  known  how  formidable  and  how 
successful  a  rival  Colas  was,  would  infalUbly 
have  annihilated  him.  And  Colas,  on  the  other 
hand,  contented  himself  with  his  secret  happi- 
ness ;  the  appearing  openly  as  Pauline's  adorer 
could  not  have  increased  the  happiness  he  felt. 

His  new  careercarried  him  into  new  connexions 
and  relations.  He  speedily  learned  this  lesSon — 
that  the  art  of  diplomacy  is  not  so  very  difficult. 
The  information  in  which  one  was  deficient, 
could  be  had  for  money,  in  the  person  of  a  clever 
bourgeois  secretary.  The  being  an  agreeable 
companion ;  the  managing  the  thread  of  a  deli- 
cate intrigue ;  the  accommodating  one's  self  with 
pliancy  to  every  man's  humour ;  the  awakening 
and  feeding  of  other  men's  passions,  without 
expressing  any  passion  of  one's  own ;  the  listen- 
ing everywhere  and  seeing  everywhere,  and  yet 
standing  everywhere  as  if  deaf  and  blind — ^these 
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4ioooinpliBhneiito  were  soon'  iMrned.  Colat 
thought—"  How  people  are  mistaken^  when 
they  stand  yonder  down  in  the  dost,  and  look 
up  at  the  gods  of  the  earth!.  In  good  tmth^ 
every  merry  periwig.maker  has  as  much  talent 
for  diplomacy  as  a  pretty  washerwoman  has  for 
being  favourite  of  a  king,  and  mistress  of  a 
mighty  kingdom!"  But  all  this  he  only  thought 
to  himself,  and  was  already  too  ^ood  a  diploma- 
tist to  tell  tales  out  of  school. 

With  the  same  faithful  zeal  which  he  had 
shewn  in  the  bureau  of  the  Marine^  he  now 
'devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  oSce<— 
even  the  most  difficult  and  fatiguing  of  them-^ 
among  'which^  doubtless^  must  be  ranked^  the 
numerous  diplomatic  entertaioments  and  vlsite. 
He  was  absent  from  no  dinner^  from  no  party 
of  pleasure,  Hia  handsome  figure  gained  him 
Ake  liking  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
consummate  statesman.  Owing  to  Prince  Soo- 
.bise's  Intimacy  in  Count  Oron'a  house,-  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Count's  family^  and,  along  with 
the  young  Countess,  her  friend  and  companion 
.Pauline,  were  frequently  invited  into  the  circles 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Colas  and  Pauline 
saw  each  other  in  those  parties  with  renewed 
pleasure ;  but  no  man  remarked,  from  the  beha- 
viour of  theae  two  diplomatic  persons,  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  privately  stood  to  each  other. 
On  their  return  home,  Pauline's  confidential 
boudoir  became  the  scene  of  a  rehearsal  and 
discussion  of  Everything  which  both  of  them  had 
done,  said,  heard,  and  seen. 

"  And  you,  bewitching  Pauline,"  said  Colas, 
pressing  the  beloved  form  to  his  heart,  "  you 
continue  the  queen  of  all  the  beauties  who 
glitter  yonder  in  manifold  splendour." 

"  But,  Colas,"  rejoined  Pauline,  "  did  you 
observe  yesterday  the  young  Countess  Starem- 
berg  ?  No  lady  at  the  ball  came  nefir  to  her 
in  loveliness  ;  and  yet  her  person  is  not  so  very 
marvellously  beautiful." 

''  It  is  true,"  said  Colas;  ''  I  was  almost 
struck  with  her  even  at  your  side." 

"  You  were  struck  with  her  r"  replied  Pauline 
hastily ;  "  but  did  you  observe  particularly  her 
magnificent  veil  ?  It  is  a  real  magic  veil,  the 
most  perfect  of  the  kind  1  ever  saw.  It  awakened 
the  envy  of  every  woman  in  the  room.  Paris 
cannot  shew  anything  like  it.  Heavens!  if  I 
could  have  such  a  veil !" 

Colas  smiled  and  said — "  There  will  surely  be 
more  than  that  single  one  in  the  world  ?  I  shall 
ask  the  Austrian  ambassador  where  the  young 
Countess  procured  the  veil,  and  .what  was  the 
price  of  it.    You  must  have  one  like  it." 

"  Ah,  you  good  child,"  sighed  Pauline,  "  you 
understand  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  veU.  As 
we  all  stood  round  the  young  Countee^  admiring 
it,  she  told  ua  it  was  a  present  from  the  Empress- 
Queen.  The  world  oontains  only  three  such 
veils.  The  Empress  herself  wears  the  second— 
the  third  is  probably  net  destined  for  me." 

''Who  knows?"  said  Colas.  ''All  depends 
on  the  attempt.    Are  not  we  twe  all-powerful  ?" 

"  Colas  r  cried  Pauline,  in  ecstasy,  and  threw 


her  arma  wiOi  delight  ^bont  his  neck-^^'Celai^ 
if  that  were  possible!  Colas^  in  that  veii 
Pauline  will*  become*  wifhout  resistance,  Ma^ 
dame  de  Rosier." 

-  This  waa  a  high  price.  Colas' indifference  kad 
vanished  long  ago.  .  How  could  he  have  remained 
cold  in  the  dangeroua  neighbourhood  of  so  lovely 
a  sister  ?  He  loved*  His  highest  aim  was  to  be 
able  to  lead  Pauline  to  the  altar.  Pauline  wai 
inclined  to  give  him  her  heart,  but  not  her  hand. 
The  liloqd  of  nobility  does  not  disown  itself,  evn 
in  a  loving  girl  at  the  side  of  a  bourgeois  lover. 


XII. THE.ALUAKOB  W1^  AUSTRIA. 

'  Count  Staremberg,  as  ambassador  ef  the  Em- 
press-Queen Maria  Theresa,  had,  as  yet,  beea 
quite  unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  his  missbn  to 
the  Court  of  the  Tuilleries.  His  task  was  to 
move  the  French  Court  to  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria against  Prussia.  The  Prince  of  Caunits,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  of  the  Court  of  Vieana 
at  Paris,  had  already  pretty  far  paved  the  way. 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  himself  had  done 
so  still  farther,  by  having  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Englidi.  Notwithstanding  all  thit, 
Cardinal  Bernis,  as  well  as  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  and  every  man  of  aense,  det^fted  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  Austria,  France's  here- 
ditary enemy,  against  Prussia,  the  natural  alljr 
of  the  French  crown. 

Colas,  busied  with  the  thought  of  the  veil, 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  ambassador  jnet  as 
the  latter  had  returned,  half  in  despair,  from  s 
long  conference  with  the  Cardinal  Minister. 
An  alliance  between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  The 
ambassador,  however,  let  no  trace  of  his  vexation 
become  visible ;  the  more  especially  as  the  ap> 
pearance  of  Monsieur  de  Rosier  gave  him  again  a 
faint  glimmering  of  hope  that  the  Cardinal  might 
have  sent  this  gentleman  to  knit  up,  perhaps,  a 
negociation  in  some  other  shape.  "  France,  pe^ 
haps,  wishes  to  sell  me  her  alliance  dear!" 
thought  the  Count,  and  g^ve  Monaieur  de  Rosier 
the  most  obliging  reception  possible. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  on  the  last  hall 
-^on  the  beauty  of  the  young  Countess— on  the 
magnificent  veil,  the  envy  of  all  the  sex.  The 
Count  listened— ^olas  lay  on  the  watch.  The 
parties  shifted  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Count 
said  that  the  veil  was  of  incalculable  value,  and 
came  from  the  Netherlands  ;  that  what  the  yovn^: 
Countess  had  said  was  correct ;  that  there  exiited 
in  the  world  only  two  similar  veils^  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  Empress.  Colaa  now  did  not  coo- 
eeal  that  this  veil  haid  enchanted  a  person  who 
was  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  was  certain  of  the 
completion  of  his  h^piness,  if  he  oonld  oifor  her 
snch  a  veil. 

"  My  best  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  ''both 
of  us  are  then  to  be  commiserated.  It  is  ss  inspoe- 
sible  for  yon  to  obtain  one  of  these  veU^  ssfor 
me  to  persuade  your  King  to  the  alBanoe  with 
our  Court." 

''  One  must  never  despmr.  Monsieur  leComte.^' 
said  Cdas,  and  at  once  understood  the  piico  9i 
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which  the  Brabant  lace  was  for  sale*  ''How 
much  is  possible  in  the  worlds  if  one  oAly  regards 
it  88  not  impossible  !'* 

The  ambassador  started  at  these  words. 
"Friend,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  regard  the  alliance 
as  possible,  after  the  whole  Court  have  unani- 
mously expressed  themselves  against  it — after 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
have  declared  to  me  their  fixed  resolution  to 
refuse  it?** 

Colas  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  ran  over  in 
his  mind  all  which  he  had  already  found  possible. 
The  review  inspired  courage.  *'  Do  not  despair, 
however  difficult  the  task  may  be !"  said  he  to 
the  ambassador. 

"  Friend,"  cried  the  latter,  in  rapture,  and 
sprang  up—"  let  it  cost  what  it  may,  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  the  allianoe,  I  shall  succeed  in 
rewarding  you  with  the  veil.  If  I  can  fulfil  the 
most  ardent  of  my. Empress's  wishes,  she  will  not 
allow  my  petition  for  a  veil  to  remain  unheard." 

The  two  diplomatists  had  now  come  to  a  mu- 
tual understanding.  They  entered  more  minutely 
into  the  affair.  Colas  was  informed  of  its  whole 
history.  He  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with 
the  Cardinal.  The  Count  promised  his  word 
with  the  Empress. 

With  Cardinal  Bemis,  Colas  Was  unsuccessful ; 
being  sharply  repulsed,  with  a  hint  that  it  was 
his  duty,  as  a  French  diplomatist,  to  avoid  being 
led  by  foreigners.  He  was  more  successful 
in  the  private  closet  of  his  Pauline.  The  mo- 
ment  she  knew  the  price  at  which  the  imperial 
veil  wa«  to  be  gained,  she  said — *<  Now  let  me 
exert  myself.  Colas !" 

And  she  did  exert  herself  conscientiously,  the 
first  time  she  was  able  to  speak  with  Prince 
Soubise  without  witnesses.  He,  dissolving  in 
his  usual  way  into  tenderness,  had  no  more  im- 
portant information  to  give  her,  than  that  he 
had  dreamed  of  her — ^that  in  the  dream  she  had 
made  bim  a  divinity—- that  in  the  dream  she  had 
been  infinitely  more  amiable  than  she  was  in  his 
valcing  hour»— because  in  the  dream  she  had 
been  less  prudish  towards  him  than  in  the 
reality. 

''Ah,  my  Prince  \"  exclaimed  Pauline,  smiling 
sad  perplexed,  "  I  am  almost  afraid  some  mali- 
cious fairy  haunts  us.  Now,  I  too  have  had  a 
dream — and,  would  you  think  it,  in  the  dream  I 
>aw  yon !  Yes,  I  too  saw  you  more  brilliantly 
amiahle-^I  saw  you  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in 
^lendid  uniform,  surrounded  with  conquered 
banners.  You  returned  as  a  conqueror  and  a 
bero.  I  stood  among  the  millions  of  spectators 
who  huxsaed  around  you.  I  stood  trembling, 
snd  seemed  to  forget  myself  in  the  presence  of 
the  deified  hero..  But  he  remarked  me  gra- 
ciously. He  approached  me.  I  had  no  longer 
My  command  of  myself,  and"— - 

The  Prince,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his 
glowing  passion,  snatched  the  fair  speaker  to 
his  breast.  Bat  she  repulsed  him  with  gravity. 
"  Not  so.  Prince !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  which 
commanded  respect.  **  Do  not  forget  that  we 
^^  no  longer  in  the  dream — ^that  you  want  the 


army,  the  eolonr%  and  the  conquests.  If  I  were 
capable  of  ever  feeling  a  weakness.  Prince,  I 
should  be  capable  of  it  towards  none  but  a  hero 
who  should  reflect  glory  on  France.  Yes,  and 
if  you  were  as  a  man  less  amiable  than  you  are,  1 
should  consider  it  my  duty— so  good  a  French- 
woman am  I — to  adorn  the  hero  of  France  with 
the  garland  of  my  undivided  love,  if  he  deigned 
to  accept  it  in  the  splendour  of  his  renown." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  a  wicked,  cruel  girl  I"  exclaimed 
Soubise ;  '^  you  are  an  arch  enthusiast,  or  the 
most  artful  of  Penelopes !  You  exhibit  to  me 
happiness  in  the  back-ground  of  impossibility." 

'<  Of  impossibility  ?"  asked  Pauline,  with  an 
air  of  wonder.  '<  Have  we  not  a  war  with  Sng- 
land  ?" 

''  What  though  we  have  ?"  answered  the 
Prince.  '^  You  are  well  aware  I  am  no  seaman, 
and  by  land  one  can  never  come  at  the  English. 
Yes,  could  I  throw  a  bridge  from  Calais  across  the 
Channel,  I  myself  would  not  reckon  on  tho  re- 
ward  of  love,  till  I  had  planted  my  colours  on 
the  Tower  of  London.  But  do  you,  lady,  build 
me  the  bridge !" 

'^  Why  should  I  not,  my  Lord,  if  you  order 
me  ?"  rejoined  Pauline.  "  Attack  the  English 
in  Germany.  Does  not  Hanover  belong  to  the 
King  of  England  ?     Why  is  it  spared  ?" 

*^  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Soubise,  with  a  smile, 
''you  are  better  versed  in  the  policy  of  love 
than  in  the  policy  of  courts.  I  presume  you  are 
not  aware  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  con- 
cluded a  league  with  England,  by  which  Hanover 
is  covered." 

"  Covered  !  By  whom  ?"  inquired  Pauline. 
*'  By  the  little  King  of  Prussia  ?  Why  does  not 
our  court  conclude  the  offered  alliance  with 
Austria  ?  Keep  the  King  employed  with  the 
Austrians,  and  he  will  trouble  himself  little 
about  Hanover.  Why  are  you  yourself.  Prince, 
in  contrariety  to  the  wish  of  all  France— yes, 
and  contrary  to  the  demands  of  your  own  fame 
— why  are  you  opposed  to  the  connexion  with 
Austria  and  the  attack  on  Hanover?  Ah,  if 
you  knew  what  Paris  thinks  of  you !" 

The  Prince  held  up  his  finger  with  a  comic 
air  of  threatening—'*  Mademoiselle,  Mademoi. 
sells,  I  hear  Count  Staremberg  from  your  sweet 
lips." 

In  this  style  the  conversation  was  spun  out 
for  a  long  time.  The  Prince,  against  hia  will, 
was  intoxicated  with  Pauline's  flattering  images 
of  future  military  renown,  and  he  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  realizing  the  beautiful  dreams  which 
she  conjured  up  before  him,  unless  the  court 
should  unite  with  Austria  in  a  continental 
war. 

For  some  days  he  combated  with  himself. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  certain— -that  he  could  not 
fail  to  procure,  by  the  favour  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  a  very  high  command  in  the  army. 
Pauline  had  aroused  his  ambition.  The  artful 
girl  had  not  found  it  so  peculiarly  difiicult  to 
make  him  jealous  of  the  laurels  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  and  Marshal  d'Etrees*  He  had  al- 
ready half  taken  hit  resolution,  to  exert  himself 
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for  the  alliance  with  Austria,  when  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  in  a  second  conference^  determined  him 
completely. 

He,  with  all  his  adroitness,  now  applied  him., 
self  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  But  all  his 
adroitness  continued  ineffectual  to  persuade  the 
Marquise  in  favour  of  Austria.  It  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  set  in  motion  all  the  springs  of  female 
vanity,  in  order  to  embitter  her  against  the 
King  of  Pnissisi. 

"  I  have  no  love  whatever  for  this  poetical 
King,"  said  she,  ''and  know  well  that  1  find 
very  little  favour  in  his  eyes.  But  quite  as  little 
have  I  the  good  fortune  of  pleasing  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  Accordingly  the  one  consideration 
balances  the  other,  and  the  fame  of  our  King 
outweighs  both." 

The  Prince  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  insinuate 
more  pleasing  ideas  of  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa,  and  in  vain  assured  her  that  this  Princess 
was  accustomed,  in  confidential  circles,  to  speak 
of  her  with  the  most  lively  admiration  and  re- 
gard.^ 

*'  No,"  said  the  Marquise,  laughing ;  ''  you  are 
too  good-natured,  my  dear  Prince,  and  accept 
Staremberg's  fair  words  as  current  coin.  Do  not 
trust  hitoi.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  not  believe 
what  you  report  to  me,  until  the  Empress  her. 
self  assures  me  of  the  truth  of  it  in  writing." 

Prince  Soubise  dissembled  his  ill-humour.  He 
felt  that  he  was  still  far  from  being  invincible 
with  the  Marquise.  All  his  hopes  would  have 
vanished,  had  not  the  last  expressions  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  suggested  a  new  plan.  "  All  de* 
pends  on  bringing  the  Marquise's  pride  into 
play,"  said  he  to  Pauline.  "  The  Empress  must 
be  persuaded  to  write  the  Marquise  a  friendly 
letter.  The  step  costs  the  Empress  nothing.  On 
the  day  when  Staremberg  shall  present  this 
letter,  the  alliance  is  as  good  as  concluded. 
But  how  are  we  to  convey  the  suggestion  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  ?  No  one  must  conjecture 
that  the  proposal  conies  from  me." 

"  Leave  the  task  to  me,"  said  Pauline ;  ''  a 
gtrl  is  more  easily  forgiven  for  such  an  idea  than 
a  Prince  is ;  and  what  would  I  not  risk  for  a 
Prince  like  you ! — what  would  I  not  do  for  the 
thought  of  seeing  you  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  in  the  list  of  the  first  generals  of  Europe  ! 
Oh,  my  Prince,  on  the  day  when  you  receive  the 
supreme  command !— ah,  then,  you  will  not  cast 
one  look  on  me !" 

Soubise  lay,  swearing  everlasting  fidelity,  at 
the  feet  of  the  cunning  Pauline,  who  was  inex- 
haustible in  devices  to  inflame  his  imainnation 
for  the  glory  of  his  future  victories.  The  thought 
of  the  veil  strengthened  every  faculty  of  her 
mind. 

Colas  was  immediately  initiated  by  her  into 
the  secret.  Colas  again  conferred  with  Count 
Staremberg.  Staremberg  made  oouriers  fly  to 
Vienna.  Pauline  was  not  more  impatient  in  her 
hopea  for  the  veil,  than  Soubiae  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
to  the  Marquise. 

One  evening,  when  there  was  a  party  at  the 


Marquise**,  the  Prince  made  his  appearuux. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  in  uncommonly  good 
spirits.  She  took  the  Prince  aside,  and  nid  to 
him,  with  a  sweet  smile — *'  I  sm  afraid,  mj 
Prince,  we  shall  have  to  part.  * 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  so  with  a  joyful  smile  r" 
returned  the  Prince,  in  alarm. 

"  Even  if  I  am  robbed  of  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  your  society.  Prince,"  answered  sbf. 
''  I  shall  be  consoled  by  the  joy  which  you  will 
feel  in  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  your  noblest 
wishes.  The  King  will,  without  doubt,  bettov 
on  you  very  soon,  the  Marshars  baton,  and  tbe 
chief  command  of  one  of  his  armies." 

Soubise's  countenance  sparkled  in  silent  de. 
light.  ''But  how  is  this  possible?"  eiclaisied 
he. 

"  The  King  is  inclined  to.  accept  the  alliince 
with  Austria ;  but  the  Empress  has  perfonssd 
impossibilities.  I  confess  it — she  is  by  far  the 
most  intellectual  princess  of  our  time.  You 
should  but  see  the  amiable  lines  with  which  sbe 
has  honoured  me." 
*'  The  Empress  has  written  to  you  ?" 
"  Not  a  word  on  that  subject,  Prince.  To- 
morrow you  shall  learn  more." 

Late  the  same  evening,  about  midnight,  afio. 
ger  tapped  softly  at  Pauline's  door,  as  the  JW^ 
lady  had  just  left  the  society  of  the  Oron  faailr. 
It  was  Colas.  He  entered,  glowing  with  joy. 
He  unfolded  and  spread  over  her  the  most  gor. 
geous  of  all  veils.  She  stood  before  him  with 
the  ecstasy  of  the  contentment  of  her  high«t 
wish,  like  an  angel  in  a  cloud  of  light  She 
threw  back  the  veil,  and  sank  into  the  ams  of 
her  enraptured  lover. 

In  a  few  days,  the  alliance  of  the  Freaeb 
court  with  Austria  was  signed.  Cardinal  Beniis 
had,  in  vain,  struggled  against  it  with  ail  hii 
eloquence.  He  could  not  comprehend  hov  the 
King,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  the  Coart, 
had  so  suddenly  shifted  about.  But  he  vts 
compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  alliance,  unlesi 
he  chose  to  forfeit  his  whole  authority,  and,  per- 
haps, his  Premiership.  He  execrated,  in  his 
heart,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  unlucky  and  unnatoni 
coalition.  He  never  conjectured  that  the  lon^* 
ing  of  a  pretty  girl  for  a  beautiful  veil  had 
bafiled  the  whole  art  of  diplomacy,  and  that  one 
of  the  subordinate  oflicials  of  hia  own  nunMrj 
had  decided  the  aifmrs  of  two  powerful  ooertc 

XIII.— LONGINGS  FOR  SOLITVDB. 

<<  The  accursed  alliance  makes  me  sick,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  when  Rosier  soon  after  entered  the 
Minister's  closet,  with  a  memorial  he  had  ftt- 
pared.  "  Just  lay  down  the  papers.  I  am  aot 
in  the  mood  either  to  have  them  read  or  to  reid 
them  myaelf— -either  to  hear  or  to  see  theau 
All  exertion  in  the  world  is  vexation  and  vanity. 
I  could  turn  philosopher  out  of  aheer  dei^air." 

"I  do  truly  wiah  that  the  laboratory  of  philo- 
sophy, which  is  said  to  eontaia  medicine  fcr  ell 
evils,  would  furnish,  for  the  good  of  yoar  U* 
nonce's  healthy  a  dose  of  indiffereiioe^  or  af 
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laugbioK  eoiiiempt  for  the  follies  of  life/'  nid 
the  royal  eonnsellor. 

'*  I  should  be  capable  of  laughing,  hut  t{iat  I 
foresee  too  much  ignominy  and  miefortnne  for 
France,"  aoBvered  the  CardinaL  "  And  to  me 
will  the  world  ascribe  all  the  impending  miseries, 
because  the  political  abortion  has  appeared  under 
my  Dsme,  and  been  baptised  after  me." 

''  Ah,  my  Lord  !  with  how  many  a  father  in 
the  world  do  you  share  this  common  destiny !" 
nid  Colssj  in  a  tone  of  comic  compassion. 

"  If  I  had  but  the  honour  to  know  the  true 
father  of  this  diplomatic  changeling !  Help  me 
to  get  on  bis  track.  Rosier!" 

"  My  Lord  Cardinal,  if,  contrary  to  expecta. 
tloo,  the  changeling  turns  out  well,  and  brings 
flood  fortune  and  renown,  I  wager  more  than  one 
father  will  own  it  as  his  offspring.  You  know 
that  many  a  city,  which  at  first  was  ashamed  of 
and  disowned  her  son,  has  afterwards  erected 
triumphal  columns  to  honour  his  greatness. 
And,  my  Lord,  who  is  the  fortunate  seer  that 
at  this  day  could  prognosticate  the  fortunes  of  a 
child  in  the  cradle  }  Let  us  await  in  silence  the 
Kweofeyents.". 

The  Cardinal  smiled,  and  said—''  In  truth, 
young  as  you  are  in  years,  I  should  not  have 
expected  in  you  so  wise  and  cautious  a  com- 
forter. .  You  are  in  the  right.  In  playing  the 
miserable  game,  we  must  assume  the  mien  of 
victory,  fiat  do  you  believe,  in  good  earnest. 
Monsieur  de  Rosier,  that  this  coalition  with  our 
hereditary  enemy  and  hereditary  rival  against 
the  ally  whom  nature  herself  has  given  us,  can 
ever  be  named  a  wise  deed,  even  though  it 
^ould  in  the  end  prove  a  lucky  one  ?" 

"  My  Lord,  heneath  the  moon  ill  luck  alone 
is  foolish,  while  good  luck  is  always  called  wise." 
['  Friend,"  cried  the  Cardinal,  ''  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  blind  mass  of  men.  But  he 
who  does  not  beloiig  to  the  mass,  does  not  listen 
to  the  judgment  of  the  blind  who  compose  it — 
psople  of  understanding-^ will  say  it  was  a  foolish 
deed,  and  it  is  no  merit  of  the  doer  if  it  suc- 
ceeded. Thus  will  history  one  day  speak  of  me 
and  this  alliance." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  do  not  fret  over  the  judgment 
of  the  historians.  These  folks  measure  every 
thing  by  its  result.  Therefore,  they  glorify 
firotus,  CsMar,  and  Alexander,  and  execrate 
Cromwell,  Spartacas,  A  ttila,  and  Cartouche.  Men 
of  understanding  will  say  at  most,  *  Cardinal 
l^is  played  at  haxard,  and  won.'  Those  who 
are  yet  more  subtle  will  say,  *  You  judge  like 
•bsllow  fools.  The  Cardinal  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  intellects,  and  saw  the  great  events 
of  the  world  in  a  connexion  totally  different 
from  that  which  they  present  to  you  in  your 
cloests.  What  appears  to  you  an  act  of  fool- 
l^srdiness,  was  with  him  a  matter  of  simple  caU 
cQistion,  which  could  not  deceive  him.  What 
y^  consider  as  fortune  and  accident,  was  the 
product  of  his  efforts,  guided  by  his  sagacity.' " 
*'  I  am  content  if  fortune  is  but  for  this  once 
80  kind  to  folly.  But,  dear  Rosier,  I  am  afraid 
the  thistles  will  bear  no  grapes." 

!Hk  XLIV...VOL.  IV. 


''Since  I  had  the  honour  of  enteiring,  under 
your  JBmineooe's  orders,  on  the  field  of  diplo. 
macy,  I  have  learned  two  great  truths,  which 
console  me  for  everything  which  can  happen." 

"  You  should  not  withhold  these  truths  from 
me,  for  really  I  would  fain  enjoy  a  little  conso- 
lation." 

"  The  one  is — We  must  not  in  the  least  ima. 
gine  that  we,  from  our  cabinet,  govern  the 
world.  It  is  the  world  that  governs  the  cabinet. 
From  the  throne  to  the  Savoyard  who  brushes 
the  dust  from  our  shoes,  there  passes  an  invisible 
ligament,  which  connects  all,  without  our  know* 
ledge  or  our  wills.  Historical  events  are  but 
fruits  of  invisible  actions  and  reactions  in  the 
social  chain,  which  put  to  shame  all  our  wisdom. 
The  second  truth  is — In  politics,  as  in  other 
matters.  Heaven  is  the  guardian  of  dunces ;  for 
1  have  seen  how  even  the  most  excellent  heads 
miscalculated,  and  how  the  activity  of  the  most 
active  men  effected  in  the  end  no  more  than  the 
industry  of  the  squirrel  which  turns  round  its 
wheel  in  the  cage  in.  which  a  boy  confines  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  most  absurd 
measures  of  simpletons  attended  with  astonish* 
ingly  beneficent  results,  snd  the  inactivity  of 
heavy  blockheads  producing  the  most  wonderful 
effects." 

''  You  are  In  the  right,  Rosier !"  said  the  Car- 
dinal ;  "  you  make  me  your  pupil.  Fatalism  is 
the  philosophy  of  despair,  and  I  am  quite  in  the 
humour  to  become  a  philosophical  convert  to 
your  creed  of  destiny.  Meanwhile,  I  candidly 
avow  to  you  I  find  this  perplexed  business  hard 
to  digest.  I  long  for  solitude  and  repose.  I 
will  into  the  country  for  some  weeks,  and  divert 
myself.  The  King  has  granted  me  permission  to 
visit  Fontainebleau.  I  beg  you  to  accompany  me 
thither.  Monsieur  de  Rosier.  In  the  wildly 
beautiful  lonelinese  of  the  woods  and  rocks,  we 
shall  be  able  to  philosophize  with  each  other 
uninterrupted.  It  does  me  good  to  escape  for 
once  out  of  the  storms  and  struggles  of  the  court, 
and  breathe  fresher  air  in  the  freedom  of  vernal 
nature.  Accompany,  me,  then,  in  the  end  of  this 
week — ^travel  with  me  to  Fontainebleau." 

Colas  bowed,  and  felt  himself  too  much  fiat. 
tered,  by  the  Cardinal's  kindness  and  liking,  to 
be  able  to  conceal  his  pleasure  at  this  distinc. 
tien. 

Pauline  did  not  feel  so  much  pleasure  on 
receiving  the  intelligence.  "  Must  we  part  for 
perhaps  Six  weeks,  perhaps  two  months  ?"  cried 
she.  "  It  is  an  eternity.  Ah,  Colas !  what 
would  I  give  to  be  able  to  accompany  you,  and 
stroll  arm  in  am  with  you  through  the  quiet 
gardens  of  Fontainebleau !  How  happy  should 
we  both  be  there,  where  we  could  belong  to  each 
other,  undisturbed  by  intruders  1" 

''.Yes,"  said  Colas,  **  we  would  create  for  our. 
selves  there  an  Arcadia.  But  does  not  Count 
Oron  possess  a  farm  and  a  handsome  mansion 
beside  Fontainebleau?  Persuade  the  young 
Countess  to  enjoy  there  the  month. of  May." 

"  A  delightful  idea !"  cried  Pauline,  exult- 
ingly;   and,  instantly  repairing  to  thp  young 
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Cov&tMi,  depleted  to  her  the  attractions  of  the 
pastoral  life  with  the  most  glowing  eolonrs.  The 
two  girls  soon  came  to  an  nnderstandlng. 

<<  Ah/'  said  the  young  Countess  to  her  father^ 
**  I  long  for  solitude  I  The  winter  has  not 
agreed  with  me.  I  must  breathe  the  oountrj 
air.  I  have  never  been  at  our  farm  at  Fontaine* 
bleau.  Allow  me  to  live  there  for  only  four 
weeks.  The  court  is  in  Paris.  We  oonld  at 
this  very  time  enjoy  the  splendour  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  quite  alone  and  undisturbed." 

The  old  County  who  had  pleasure  in  AilflUing 
the  wishes  of  his  daughter,  made  no  objection. 
Prince  Soubise,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  natu. 
rally  learned  their  intention.  He  calculated  on 
the  spot  that  Pauline  would  feel  ennui  at  Fon« 
tainebleau  ;  that  he  oould  there  enjoy  her  society 
with  more  freedom  from  conventional  restraints ; 
that  there,  in  the  shade  of  blooming  bowers  of 
roses,  the  dearest  happiness  perhaps  awaited 
him.  He  at  once  resolved,  without  betraying  to 
her  a  word  as  to  his  design,  to  surprise  her  by 
his  presence  in  the  country. 

''  I  long  infinitely  for  solitude,"  said  he  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  **  Before  I  depart  for 
the  army,  and  plunge  into  the  tumult  of  camps 
and  battles,  I  would  fcin  cheer  myself  once  more 
with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and,  in  quiet  among 
maps  and  books,  prepare  for  the  campaign. 
Would  the  King  permit  me  a  few  weeks'  reel* 
denoe  at  Fontainebleau  ?  One  word  from  you, 
Madame  la  Marquise,  and  through  your  kindness 
I  am  happy." 

The  Marquise  promised  him  the  King's  con- 
sent to  his  desire,  and  in  fact  he  soon  obtained 
it.  While,  in  the  meantime,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padonr  pondered  secretly  on  the  fancy  which  had 
struck  the  Prince,  and  refiected  that  her  favour- 
ite would,  in  a  short  time,  have  to  quit  France, 
it  pained  her  to  lose  his  society  sooner  than  was 
necessary. 

•'  Sire,"  said  she  to  the  King,  <«  I  feel  an  in- 
vincible longing  for  solitude.  The  glittering 
sameness  of  the  court  fatigues  me.  Your  Majesty 
is  in  want  of  amusement.  We  had  fixed  en 
spending  the  summer  at  Marly ;  but  the  spring 
entioes  one  into  the  country.  What  if  we  were 
te  trile  away  some  weeks  of  May  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ?" 

The  King  was  plagued  with  ennui.  *^  I  feel 
ias  you  do !"  said  he.  ''  Make  your  pr^arations. 
Marly  will  not  run  away  from  ua.  Let  na  te 
Font^nebleau-— the  sooner  the  better." 

XIV.«— ANIMAL  HAOmsmM. 

The  Cardinal  had  passed  scarce  three  days 
with  Colas  at  FonUlneUeau,  in  ^iloaophic 
repose,  and  immortalised  bia  happiness  in  some 
pretty  verses,  which  we  at  this  day  read  in  his 
works;  when,  to!  aU  became  alive  on  the  neigh- 
bouring estate  of  Count  d'Oron.        ' 

'*  I  am  glad  we  have  so  good  nelghlbours,'' 
said  the  Cardinal  to  Colas :  •*  the  young  ladies 
are  amiable.  We  win  pay  them  rund  visits. 
We  shall  thus  enjoy  variety  in  our  monastic 
aoUtude/* 


A  day  later.  Prince  Soubise  made  his  appear, 
ance,  and,  witii  a  numerous  suite,  todc  pomwoa 
of  a  wing  of  the  palace. 

*'  It  seems  as  if  we  were  not  to  remain  eo 
wholly  by  ourselves,"  said  Colaa  to  the  Car. 
dinal. 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  the  other ;  '<  1  am, 
however,  scarcely  displeased  to  bdiold  a  little 
more  stir  in  tliis  lifeless  world.  I  cenfeca  1  feel 
rather  dismal  in  the  aileat  wilderness  whidi  the 
palace  presents.  £very  footstep  edioss  thnmgh 
its  hundred  chamben  and  corridors,  ss  if  all  the 
hundred  called  on  ua  to  inhaliit  them.  Oaevkft 
would  live  in  the  country  must  seek  hia  happi. 
ness  in  a  narrow  hnt." 

Two  days  later  appeared  twenty  waggons  vitb 
the  royal  wardrobe  and  kitchen  parapheroalia. 
In  coaches  and  on  horseback  there  drew  np  ia 
the  courta  of  the  spacious  palace,  a  whole  hoii  of 
valetS)  waiting.women,  cooks,  equerries,  footmen, 
masters  of  ceremonies,  secretaries,  bntlera,  loi^ 
in  waiting,  dergymen,  players^  huntsmen,  cosri. 
tailors,  dancers,  male  and  £Binale;  waiber. 
women,  pyrotechnists,  periwig-makets,  paitrf. 
cooks,  and  mditres  de  plaiiir.  Gardem  aad 
courts,  chambera  and  halls,  swarmed  with  sKttley 
shapes  of  isvery  kind.  There  waa  a  bavliog 
and  bustling,  a  knocking  and  hammering,  tbi 
threw  all  nervous  folks  into  eonvulaioas.  With 
colours  fljring,  and  regimental  bands  plajris^. 
some  battaliona  of  the  royal  guards  macbkad  in 
on  foot  and  on  horsebadc,  snd  made  a  lodgsnent 
in  the  barracks  and  guard-houses.  For  the 
court  as  well  aa  for  the  military,  batchera  aa<i 
bakers  were  with  all  speed  fumishad  with  qaarten 
and  set  to  work. 

<«  Heaven  and  earth !"  shrieked  the  Cardinal, 
as  Colas  came  to  him.  "  Do  look  at  the  sight' 
Miserable  man  that  I  am,  what  evil  spirit 
tempted  me  to  choose  Fontaiiiahleau  far  mj 
recreation  1" 

Next  day  the  cannon  thundered.  All  the  belk 
of  the  little  iown  rang  out.  The  drums  beit 
The  King  arrived  amidst  the  ahoute  of  the 
people  :  ^«  Long  live  our  beloved  King!"  Sone 
hours  later,  the  Marquise  de  Poaapadoar  disvc 
np,  followed  by  seventeen  coachea, 

*^  This  ntrsi  retirement  hi  eooagk  to  drive  <m 
mad  I"  wailed  the  Caadinal,  aome  days  later, 
when  perfiBotly  worn  out  with  viatta  and  asdi. 
ences,  which  he  had  pud  and  received :  **  Para 
has  at  least  the  advantage,  that  it  is  a  larft 
city  ;  that,  in  ease  of  necessity^  P^of^  <>u  ^'P 
aside  and  avoid  each  other;  that,  amidst  the  aai- 
versal  turmoil,  one  can  be  alone;  thai  one  csD,ai 
all  events,  deny  himself,  if  he  ia  resolved  (o 
eeeapie  importunate  visits.  But  h«ra^  ia  this 
confined  nest,  patched  up  out  of  four  i&atsass 
and  ^v%  courts,  we  are  pressed  together  to  saft^- 
cation.  At  every  step  we  run  againat  each  etber 
and  tread  on  one  anothef<'8  toea.  It  is  qvu 
unavailing  to  fib,  and  say  one  ia  not  at  hooM* 
Every  soul  knows  the  eorner  w»  are  hidden  ia- 
If  I  durst,  I  would  this  Tory  day  hasten  beck  to 
Paris.  But  my  greateet  annoyaaoa  ia,  that,  ia 
presence  of  the.  King^  the  Marqniae^  and  t^ 
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whole  gtng  of  coiirtier%  I  amtt  rejolee  at  beiag 
allowed  (0  breathe  ia  the  victziity  of  Miyeety." 

"  I  oDmiBife»to  at  onoe  your  Emineaee  and 
mjM"  reteraed  Colae,  '^  However,  we  ^ail, 
perbapsy  eoon  be  again  lonely  together." 

''NoUiiAg  of  the  eort,  MonBieur  de  Rosier. 
On  the  contrary^  the  King  finds  the  place  delight- 
ful, the  Marqaiee  finds  it  enchanting,  the  Court 
find  it  divine." 

'^  I  am  glad  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  oommn- 
nicate  to  your  Eminence  this  consolation,  that 
people  spcwk  confidently  of  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  Marly." 

"  Heavens  1  dear  Rosier,  that  is  no  more  to  be 
thought  of.  The  King  said  so  late  as  yesterday 
evening  at  the  fire-works-^'  I  have  not  for  a  long 
tine  had  so  much  pleasure  in  the  country.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  psss  the  whole  Bummer  at 
Fontsinebleau/  " 

Colas  consoled  in  vain.  When  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  he  stole  to  the  farm,  he  learned  from 
Pauline  how  Prince  Soubise  had  elombled  on  the 
ides  of  coming  to  Fontainehleau. 

"  Hum ! ''  thought  Colas :  *'  I  see  it  all  no#. 
I  drew  Pauline,  Pauline  drew  tiie  Countess 
d'OroD,  thaCouttteasd'OMn  the  Prince,  the  Prince 
the  Marquise,  the  Marquise  the  King,  the  King 
the  whole  Court.  A  respectable  tail  I  drag  afiter 
tne  !"  The  conceit  made  him  laugh  aloud.  Yet 
be  modestly  doubted  the  oorrectness  of  his  notion. 
"All  would  depend,  however,"  thought  he,  ''on 
a  ooanter*experiment.  Let  us  see,  if  I  go  to 
Paris,  whether  the  tail  follows  n«.  If  it  does 
80^  my  poor  Cardinal  too  is  relieved." 

''Why  so  reflective  and  tadturn?"  asked 
Pauline  of  her  favourite,  while  strolling  with 
him  through  the  lofty  beechen  avenues  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  "  Has  any  one  of  the  lovely 
maids  of  honour  made  a  oonq^est  of  Monsieur 
de  Rosier  ?  It  is  perilous  to  live  beneath  one 
roof  with  so  many  beauties." 

"Nothing  oould  be  Dsrther  Afom  the  truth, 
wicked  PauUne ;  since  I  began  to  live  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  the  charming  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  I  have  been  so  lost  in  that  peril,  that  I 
have  now  no  further  danger  to  dread." 

"Well,  eonfess  to  me.  Colas,  and  let  your 
thrift  be  an  honest  one.  Why  are  you  aeldomer 
with  me  at  Fontainebleau  than  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Because  here  I  am  less  my  own  master. 
We  expected  we  should  here  be  able  to  belong 
to  each  other  fsom  morning  to  evening*  But  we 
ure  now  less  lonely  here  than  in  Uie  Hotel 
d'Oron,  And  if  we  have  to  live  for  four  weeks 
more  in  this  bustle,  I  shall  expire  of  ennui  and 
impatient  longing  for  youi  I  long  lor  Paris 
•gain." 

"  You  speak  my  very  mind.  Colas*  I  came 
hither  for  the  sake  Of  us  two,  and  not  on  account 
of  these  gardens  and  the  shows  of  the  Court.  If 
jou  can  shake  yourself  looae  from  the  Cardinal, 
and  go  to  Pari^  I  fuUow  yon.  To..day  I  dateh 
cold,  to-morrow  I  have  a  headache,  the  day  aller 
to-morrow  I  drive  to  Parian  and-^reoovet  mgr- 
health  In  your  company." 
The  game  to  be  played  was  concerted.  .  Cdas; 


waited  on  the  Cardinal,  who  continued  peevish^ 
and  poured  out  maledictions  on  the  Court,  Colas 
had  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  matter  a  sportive 
turn.  "  If  your  Eminence,"  said  he,  "  wiU  grant 
me  your  confidence,  I  will  make  trial  of  my  skill 
in  magic,  and  blow  the  Court  away  again  from 
Fontainebleau." 

"Blow^  blow,  till  the  Court  with  all  ito  bag- 
gage fly  into  the  moon," 

"  Do  you  allow  me  to  go  to  Paris,  my  Lord  ? 
In  eight  days  you  are,  perhaps,  as  lonely  in 
Fontainebleau  as  a  hermit.  But  it  is  in  Paris  I 
must  manufacture  my  magic  wind." 
.  The  Cardinal  laughed.  "  I  understand  you,  my 
friend.  You  wish  to  make  your  escape  from  the 
mad  turmoil  which  reigns  here.  Go  by  all  means : 
for  I  cannot  now  bestow  on  you  the  solitude  I 
promised :  you  cannot  keep  me  company,  for  I 
have  other  company  more  than  enough.  A  plea- 
sant journey  to  youl  I  envy  you.  I  would 
willingly  follow  you.  But  I  am  forbidden  by 
etiquette.  Go,  certainly.  I  must  renudn  here. 
But  when  you  are  in  Paris,  do  not  forget  in- 
stantly to  climb  the  tower  of  Notre.Dame  and 
to  blow  with  all  the  strength  of  your  lungs,  till 
the  last  scullion  is  blown  away  from  Fontaine- 
bleau." 

Colas  sent  Pauline  a  note,  and  departed.  Pau- 
line was  seized  with  headache  and  sickness.  She 
prayed  the  young  Countess  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  Paris :  she  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  a 
severe  illness  was  coming  on,  for  she  felt  in 
every  limb  as  if  broken  to  pieces.  Next  di^ 
PftttUne  grew  still  weaker.  She  longed  for  Paris 
with  tears.  The  young  Countess  did  not  choose 
to  part  from  her.  The  Count  dispatched  the 
two  young  ladies  to  Paris,  particularly  as  a  phy- 
sidan  who  had  been  called  in,  had  really  put  on, 
at  Pauline's  bedside,  a  mien  of  inquietude, 
because  he  was  quite  unable  to  unriddle  the 
nature  of  the  approaching  illness.  He  believed, 
however,  he  would  in  no  etent  be  wrong,  and 
would  least  endanger  his  scientific  reputation,  in 
expressing  a  conjecture  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Pona  had,  by  a  eold,  brought  herself  into  a  situa- 
tion which  certainly  ought  prodnoe  evil  conse- 
quences. 

Scarcely  had  Prince  Soubise  the  intelligence 
of  Pauline's  illness  and  departure,  when  Fon- 
tainebleau ceased  to  be  the  place  for  him.  Ho 
presented  himself  with  the  utmost  dejection  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  ''  I  had  hoped  once 
more  at  Fontainebleau,  in  your  vidnity,  to  em- 
brace* the  whole  fulnesr  of  the  joys  of  heaven— 
I  must  away.  I  have  dispatches  from  Marshal 
D'Btrdes.  My  presence  in  Paris  is  pressingly 
demanH^  The  preparations  for  the  campaign 
must  beaocelerated.  In  my  absence,  all  bustaess 
is  at  a  stop.  Allow  me,  lady,  to  prefer  to  my 
highest  happiness  the  duties  I  owe  to  the  honour 
of  our  King." 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  taken  by  surprise. 

She  endeavoured,  softly,  to  chafage  the  Prince's 

mood.    He,  however,  contrived  to  ttpnmtkt,  in 

a  light  so  strong  and  lively,  the  necessity  of  his 

f  reseno0  in  Paris,  of  his  attendance  at  the  mus- 
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ter  of  the  troops  which  were  marching  through, 
and  the  Importance  of  his  duties  in  the  War. 
Ofllce ;  and  all  the  time  his  grief  at  parting  from 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  so  aifecting-^yes^ 
and  authenticated  hy  hot  tears,  which  he  in  vain 
strove  to  hide^that  the  Marquise  at  length  said 
to  him,  with  profound  emotion,  "  Go,  my  dear 
Prince,  where  duty  and  honour  call  yon.  I 
am  the  person  who  lose  most  when  you  quit  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Be  calm.  I  will  play  the  miser  with 
the  moments  during  which  1  can  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Paris.  It  seems  as  if 
the  air  of  F^ontainehleau  did  not  agree  with  the 
King.  The  weather  has  continued  rather  raw. 
Perhaps  the  court  will  return  to  the  Tuilleries 
earlier  than  yon  think,  for  the  purpose  of  remov. 
ing  from  thence  for  its  summer  residence  at 
Marly." 

The  Prince  took  leave.  He  was  not  admitted 
to  the  King's  presence,  because  his  Majesty  did 
in  fact  feel  indisposed.  The  Marquise  had  mis- 
taken only  the  cause  of  the  indisposition.  It  was 
not  the  climate  of  Fontainbleau,  but  an  oyster, 
patty,  that  had  hurt  the  King. 

MHien  Cardinal  Bernis  saw  Prince  Soubise  set 
off  with  his  whole  retinue,  he  could  not  keep 
from  laughing.  ''  It  begins  well !"  muttered  he 
to  himself.  "  I  verily  believe  my  wind-manufac- 
tnrer.  Rosier,  is  really  standing  on  the  tower  of 
NotrcDame  and  blowing." 

But  when  the  rumour  spread  that  the  King 
could  not  bear  the  climate  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
that  the  Court  was  to  return  to  Paris ;  when  the 
waggons  were  really  packed  ;  when  the  gentle- 
men in  waiting,  the  equerries,  court  tailors,  dan. 
cers,  musicians,  pyrotechnists,  butlers,  and  the 
rest,  prepared  to  depart ;  when  the  King  drove 
off  for  Paris,  and  the  Marquise  followed ;  when 
the  whole  Court  disappeared,  and,  down  to  the 
last  scullion,  fl^w  off  like  dust ;  when  the  body- 
guards marched  out,  with  colours  flying  and 
music  playing,  till  Fontainebleau  lay  in  the  silence 
of  death,  like  a  corpse  from  which  the  soul  has 
parted — the  Cardinal  exclaimed,  beside  himself 
with  astonishment,  ''  What  is  this  ?  Accident  ? 
Or  has  the  wind-manufacturer,  Rosier,  a  league 
with  the  evil  spirit  ?*' 


ZV.— ^HV  BATTLK  OF  BOSBBACH. 

The  departure  of  Prince  Soubise  for  the  army 
on  the  Rhine  broke  a  link  in  the  magic  chain  by 
which  Colas  had^  till  now,  been  more  powerful 
than  he  had  himself  thought.  The  incident  of 
Fontainebleau  had  been  the  first  thing  to  give 
him  a  kind  of  conviction,  which  now  indeed  came 
too  late.  He  dfd  not,  however,  in  the  least  re- 
gret not  having  become  conscious  of  his  o«m 
etrength,  till  he  could  no  longer  derive  any  ad. 
Tantage  from  the  discovery.  Naturally  light, 
minded,  and  early  accustomed  to  be  content  with 
little,  he  saw  himself  in  a  ntuation  of  such  pro- 
sperity as  he  for  his  own  part  had  never  antici. 
patedr  His  diplomatic  post— his  credit  with 
Cardinal  Bernis— ^he  consequence  which,  with- 
out knowing  how,  he  had  acquired  in  the  eyes  of 
the  foreign  ambassadora-^brought  him  both  very 


considerable  salaries  and  rich  presents.  The 
unexpensive  simplicity  with  which  he  lived,  con- 
tenting himself  with  his  old,  confidential  Marcus 
as  his  only  servant,  heaped  up  In  his  eoifers 
savings  upon  savings.  He  laid  out  these  in  pur. 
chasing,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  a  oonuder- 
able  manor  in  one  of  the  provinces,  the  rents  of 
which  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  secure 
him  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

He  wanted  nothing  more.  He  would  ere  now 
have  exchanged  his  political  career  for  that  of  a 
country  squire,  but  that  Pauline,  somewhat  wil. 
fully,  declared  against  the  step.  She  loved  him, 
she  obtained  for  him  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
wishes,  except  the  single  wish  of  becoming  her 
husband,  which  she  refused  to  grant. 

"  Yon  must  wait  yet  a  little.  Colas,"  said  she ; 
"  and  I  think  you  may  do  so  with  all  convenience. 
A  girl  attaches  a  peculiar  value  to  being  a  girl, 
and  not  a  married  woman.  There  is  something 
flattering  in  seeing  humble  servants  of  all  sorti 
hovering  about  us,  admiring  us,  adoring  us. 
Vouchsafe  to  my  girlish  vanity  a  few  more  holi- 
days. As  a  wife,  I  should  at  once  forfeit  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them.  Alas !  we  poor  children 
see  only  too  soon  the  hateful  summer  of  maiden 
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maturity.  Then  good  night,  days  of  bleem !  I 
would  rather  die  than  be  called  a  young  lady  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age." 

Colas  submitted.  But  a  girl  outlives  nothing 
more  quickly  than  her  year  of  full  bloom.  Then 
was  the  diplomatic  bridal  veil  produced,  and 
Pauline  de  Pons  was  metamorphosed  into  Msu 
dame  de  Rosier. 

It  happened  that  her  wedding-day  was  the 
very  same  on  which  the  French  lost  the  battle 
of  Rossbach.  The  same  messenger  of  evil  who 
handed  the  inteUigence  to  the  Court,  had  also  a 
billet  from  Prince  Soubise  for  the  young  wife. 

''  Commiserate  me,"  wrote  he  to  her—*'  con- 
miserate  me,  amiable  Pauline  !  I  have  let  the 
little  King  of  Prussia  outwit  me,  deceive  me, 
beat  me.  Yes,  you  have  cause  to  commiserate 
me,  since,  without  fault  of  mine,  I  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  battle.  They  urged  aie 
to  it  on  all  sides ;  and,  when  matters  came  to 
the  push,  the  accursed  Imperial  army  left  me  in 
the  lurch.  I  have  thus  been  vanquished  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  by  you ;  by  you  two  alone, 
and  without  being  able  to  conquer  in  my  turn. 
I  execrate  the  Prussians^  but  love  Pauline.  Vou 
derired  to  see  me  at  your  feet  in  the  charadsr 
of  a  hero :  if  I  cannot  be  the  hero,  I  yetconthrae 
your  prisoner." 

On  the  instant  Pauline  wrote  back — *'  Com- 
miserate me^  amiable  Prince !  I  have  let  the 
little  Nicolas  de  Rosier  outwit  me,  deceive  ne, 
and  take' me  prisoner.  Yes,  you  have  caujie  to 
pity  me^  since,  without  fault  of  mine,  I  waf  re- 
duced to  thcr  necessity  of  giving  battle.  Mr 
heart  urged  me  to  it  against  my  will.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  have  conqnered ;  but, '  when  raattere 
•came  to  the  push,  my  youth  left  me  in  the  larch. 
Only  think,  I  am  now  twenty-five  years  old,  sod 
those  years  are  more  dreadful  than  an  Imperial 
army.  .By  Rosier  and  by  my  years,  theB,Mid  by 
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tboie  alone^  have  I  Veen  oonquered,  wiUiout 

being  able  to  vanquish  either  of  them  in  my  turn 

I  execrate  my  years  with  my  whole  hearty  but  1 
Jove  my  agreeable  husband. 

^'Seriously,  Prince,  we  must  both  of  us  refriun 
from  fretting.  It  is^  at  last,  of  wondrously  little 
consequence  to  the  world  whether  or  not«  General 
or  s  girl  is  conquered.  How  many  battles,  how 
many  marriages  have  already  happened  and  been 
forgotten,  and  the  world  goes  on  quietly  in  its 
old  way !  Your  defeat  will  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  injure  the  renown  through  which  you 
will  continue  to  exist  in  history,  as  I  shall  in  the 
per8ons,of  my  children." 

After  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  which  was 
speedily  forgotten  at  Court,  Cardinal  Bernis  fell 
into  grievous  ill-humour. 

''  1  foresaw  these  disasters,"  said  he  to  Colas, 
while  the  iU-fortune  of  the  French  arms  con- 
tinued in  the  following  year.  "  They  can  jest  at 
them  at  Court,  but  my  honour  is  ruined ;  for 
France  and  all  Europe  must  regard  me  as  the 
author  of  the  pernicious  alliance  with  Austria." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Colas,  ^'  a  man  of  your 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world  should  treat 
the  verdict  of  France  and  of  Europe  with  perfect 
indifference,  since  you  yourself  know  how  erro- 
neous the  decision  of  mankind,  on  events  and 
their  causes,  generally  is." 
.  "  But  I  am  Minister — I  have  had  to  negotiate 
and  subscribe  the  unhappy  league — my  name  is 
the  stake  for  which  the  game  is  played.  The 
present  and  future  generations  will  say,  with 
reason,  '  Who,  then,  in  all  France,  has  done  the 
act  ?  Who  governs,  then,  if  the  minister.  Car- 
dinal Bernis,  does  not  govern  ?' " 

''  No,  my  Lord,  I  represent  to  myself  the  pre- 
sent and  all  future  generations  as  people  of  far 
too  much  understanding  to  be  capable  of  saying 
anything  of  the  sort.  Yes,  you  are  as  surely 
Minister,  as  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  is  really 
King.  But  you  know  my  views.  Every  man  of 
sense  knows  that  neither  does  tlie  King  rule,  nor 
do  you  govern." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  rules,  who  governs, 
then?  •  You  mean  Madame  de  Pompadour?" 

''  Excuse  me — the  Marquise  is  as  innocent  as 
you  and  the  King." 

"  Do  you  think  so? — Well,  who  governs,  then? 
Vou  strain  my  curiosity.    Speak  out  1" 

"  1  have  no  possible  means  of  knowing  who  go- 
verns. Perhaps  chambermaids,  tinkers,  copyists, 
wives  of  the  royal  counsellors  of  state — perhaps 
their  daughters,  or  sons,  or  cook-maids,  or  foot- 
nien,  or  coachmen,  and  such  trumpery.  Te-day 
this  one,  to-morrow  the  other.  Where  no  fixed 
law  rules  with  its  iron  sway,  accident  is  the  ruler. 
Between  the  necessity  of  law,  and  the  sport  of 
accident,  there  lies  no  intermediate  point.  Minis- 
tries, and  the  king  himself,  are,  in  the  end,  no 
better  than  executors  and  instruments  of  other 
Kople's  ideas." 

"  You  are  capable,  I  believe,  of  disgusting  me 
with  my  ministry.  You  consider  France,  I  think, 
not  as  a  monarchy,  but  as  a  monarchical  anarchy. 
Express  yourself  intelligibly." 


"  I  cannot  make  my  meaning  clearer.  Your 
Eminence  has  expressed  my  thoughts  strikingly 
in  two  words-^-monarchical  anarchy.  This 
anarchy  is  found  in  every  country,  where  the 
king  is  the  state,  and  the  people  exists  for  the 
sake  of  this  state.  It  u  found  in  every  country 
where  the  will  of  a  single  man  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  fickle  humour  of  the  prince  forms 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  .  In  fact,  the 
will  and  humour  of  the  single  individual,  whose 
decision  in  such  a  country  is  omnipotent,  alter 
between  morning  and  evening.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  law  stands  separated  from  the 
power  of  the  prince,  and  even  exalted  above  it, 
there  exist  an  abiding  and  firm  sovereignty  and 
order,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  This 
sovereignty  and  order  are  firm  and  abiding,  as  is 
the  interjgst  of  the  millions  of  subjects  from  whom 
they  proceed ;  and  they  are  as  difficult  to  alter 
as  the  will  and  views  of  the  individual  legislators 
chosen  from  among  the  people  are  hard  to  unite.' 

'^  Hum ! — I  observe  you  have  been  reading  the 
Abbe  Mably,  and  are,  with  Montesquieu,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  English  constitution,  or^  perhaps, 
one  of  our  philosophizing  malcontents." 

'*  Not  in  the  least.  I  find  myself  extremely 
comfortable  in  our  monarchical  anarchy ;  and  am 
modest  enough  to  believe,  that,  in  a  monarchy  of 
law,  I  should  scarcely  have  hud  the  honour  of 
serving  your .  Eminence  with  my  poor  talents. 
You  will  yourself,  however,  acknowledge  that 
with  us  nothing  is  more  possible  than  that  the 
determination  of  the  monarch,  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  may  be  ruled  by  a  series  of 
reciprocal  influences — ^the  king  being  influenced 
by  a  mistress  or  a  minion,  these  by  their  favourites, 
these  again  by  their  friends,  and  so  downwards 
till  the  chain  ends  with  a  slioe-black.  It  occurs 
to  the  monarch,  as  little  as  to  the  shoe-black,  to 
suspect  that  the  one  has  exercised  so  mighty  an 
influence  on  the  other." 

''  Small  causes  of  great  e£fects!"  returned 
the  Cardinal.  ''  I  admit  it.  But  British  Par- 
liaments and  legislative  senates  do  not  appear  to 
me  in  every  case  necessary  for  avoiding  what  you 
call  monarchical  anarchy.  A  prince,  with  firm 
resolution  towards  good,  and  surrounded  by  in- 
telligent counsellors,  is,  as  I  think,  better  quali- 
fied for  bestowing  on  the  nation  effective  laws, 
and  directing  aright  the  progress  of  business, 
than  an  assembly  of  legislators  from  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people ;  for  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters having  the  whole  system  under  their  eyes, 
must  evidently  distinguish  more  correctly  what 
is  necessary,  than  the  best  heads  of  individuals 
among  the  people." 

•  '^  Your  Eminence  will  permit  me  to  doubt.  In 
our  country,  although  a  new  Henry  IV.  sat  on 
the  throne,  the  decisive  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment would  be  possessed,  and  the  effective  assist- 
ance in  deciding  the  concerns  of  state  would  be 
furnished,  not  by  him,  but  by  every  paltry  tailor, 
by  every  one  of  the  meanest  under-officials  inthe 
land." 

The  Cardinal  and  Colas  conversed  long  on  this 
subjpct ;  but  our  readers  would  scarcely  thank 
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ltd  if  we  w«re  to  weaiy  them  with  a  redtal  of  the 
discttssion.  

XVt.— -THE  EXtLIB. 

An  effect  of  this  conversation^  which  Colae  did 
not  anticipate,  was,  that  after  it  he  rose  in  the 
ministers  esteem-— won  always  more  and  more 
on  his  coniidence'^became  his  iisnal  companion 
— and  was  employed  by  him  in  affairs  which  were 
honourable  and  profitable,  without  demanding 
peculiar  mental  endowments.  A  genuine  shower 
of  gold  spread  itself  on  Monsieur  Hosier's  desk 
and  Pauline's  toilette,  in  the  shape  of  gold 
jewelled  rings,  watches,  snuff-boxes,  ribbons  of 
knighthood,  ear-rings,  chains,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  unpaid-for  ware  which  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  commerce  of  diplomacy. 

Colas  felt  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  Car« 
dlnal.  ''  I  hare  my  good  reasons,  dear  Rosier," 
said  the  minister,  smiling,  ''for  employing  yon 
in  things  which  cost  little  trouble,  are  coupled 
with  no  risk,  and  are  most  liberally  remunerated 
'* — harvests,  in  short,  without  seed-^the  true 
business  of  nobility.  I  would  willingly  indemnify 
you  before-hand  for  any  misfortunes  which  I  may 
one  day  bring  upon  you." 

"  You  bring  misfortune  on  me,  my  Lord  ?" 
asked  Colas,  in  surprise. 

*'  And  you,  with  your  plain,  sound  common^ 
irense,  are  you  surprised  at  the  hint  ?  Do  yon 
know  that  it  is  by  yourself,  and  no  other,  I  have 
been  warned  on  how  slippery  ground  t  stand  in 
our  monarchical  anarehy  ?  To-day  I  am  minis- 
ter—do  you  know  what  I  shall  be  to-morrow? 
The  truth  is,  my  friend,  I  myself  know  as  little 
how  to  answer  the  question,  as  the  Grand  Vizier 
or  Caimacan,  at  the  Turkish  Court,  can  tell, 
regarding  himself,  if  the  humour  of  the  Sultan 
will,  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  tolerate  his 
interference  in  business,  or  his  existence  in 
the  world.  You  have  the  misfortune  of  pleasing 
me,  because  you  are  an  honest  man.  It  is  my 
xluty  to  provide  for  your  interests,  like  a  friend. 
If  I  fall,  you  will  fall  with  me,  and  the  new 
ininion  will  fill  every  post  with  his  creatures." 

Colas  was  affected.  He  strove  to  reconcile 
the  Cardinal  to  the  future,  but  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  Court  and  the  world  to  be^ 
lieve  in  his  own  arguments.  Pauline  went  even 
farther  than  he  did,  and  said*—''  Colas,  to-day 
they  cringe  in  your  presence :  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence though  they  do.  If  you  once  fall  because 
the  Cardinal  falls,  you  will  be  spurned  by  the 
whole  rabble  of  courtiers  and  officials.  This  is 
of  more  consequence.  Choose  the  more  prudent 
part :  retire  voluntarily;  request  your  dismissal. 
The  Cardinal  has  forebodings,  which  rest  on  more 
than  bare  possibilities.  He  seems  inclined  to 
give  you  the  hint.  Embrace  it.  You  will  thus 
preserve  universal  esteem.  We  shall  live  inde- 
pendently  on  our  estates,  or  enjoy  the  winter  at 
Paris,  when  we  grow  tired  of  the  still  life  of  the 
eountry :  what  more  do  we  want  ?" 

She  was  able  to  picture  so  attractively  the 
happiness  of  independence  and  obscurity,  and 
'prattled  so  seducingly  of  the  loveliness  of  a  rural 
life>  that  Colas  did  not  resist  for  a  moment. 


yhk€n,  in  a  few  months,  MoMiear  Bsuer  sqk 
lidted  his  dismissal,  the  Caidinal  regreltsd  bis 
reaolttlion,  but  made  no  objections  to  iU 

"  Where  nothing  depends  on  the  lawi,  sad 
everything  on  the  oapriee  of  the  master  snd  hii 
minions,  universal  selMiness  becomes  niilanl ; 
and  where  a  man  has  no  naUve  country,  ha 
creates  one  fbr  hiniself  beneath  his  own  rsof," 
said  the  Minister.  '« Go,  my  dear  friend ;  1  caa. 
not  take  your  deterttinalio&  amlsa.  Yea  hs?e  a 
pretty  country-seat,  a  yonng  and  bnutifol  wife, 
an  independent  fortune.  Why  should  yon  desire 
to  be  servant  when  you  may  be  master?  Whj 
should  you  not,  in  the  ftili,  healthy  ti^or  of 
your  Hfe,  enjoy  uninterrnpted  the  happiaeis  of 
existence?" 

The  royal  counsellor  received  the  most  ^ 
dons  dismissal,  accompanied,  on  account  of  his 
important  and  faithful  services,  with  a  moderste 
but  respectable  pension,  aa  whioh  Colas  had  aot 
so  much  as  reckoned.  He  did  not  refoie  it. 
Colas  and  PauHne  flew  joyfully  to  their  beaatifbl 
estate. 

Here,  in  an  agreeable  district,  sumMinded  hj 
romantic  scenery  and  friendly  nelgfaboars,  tbey 
swiftly  forgot  the  confhnon  and  perplexitiea  of 
the  capital.  Colas,  more  enamonred  of  hisyooof 
wife  than  he  had  ever  been  of  the  girl  Pauliae— 
Pauline,  existing  only  in  her  husband*^4>oth  lived 
in  the  paradise  of  wedded  and  domestis  happi- 
ness. 

In  no  long  time,  the  newspapers  annoaneed 
that  Cardinal  Bemis  had  leqneeted  and  received 
frmn  the  Ring  his  dismissal.  Chobeut  came  io 
his  place.  Soon  afterwards,  as  Colas  and  Paul- 
ine one  day  sat  close  togellier  in  an  arlKNir  of 
their  spadotts  garden,  they  were  not  a  little  lor- 
prised  when  suddenly  the  fbrm  of  the  Oardiaa! 
stood  before  them.  It  was  the  Cmllnal  himself. 
His  carriages  halted  before  the  outer  court  of 
the  chateau,  while  he  himself,  with  a  view  to 
surprise  them,  had  made  the  servants  point  ovt 
to  him  where  he  should  find  the  lord  and  lady  of 
the  manor. 

*'  Happy  people !"  cried  the  Cardinal  with  a 
laugh.  **  I  regret  interrupting  yon;  bat  I 
wished  to  see  you  In  the  fulness  of  your  heaven." 

He  embraced  his  friend  Rorier,  and  kissed  tbe 
Unshing  cheek  of  his  beautifttl  wife.  The  Car. 
dinal  was  successfully  pressed  to  spend  a  coapk 
of  days  with  them ;  bat  he  was  not  to  be  induced 
to  tarry  longer. 

''  You  are  not  aware, diUdren,'' said  he,  ''who 
it  is  you  harbour.  I  am  banisheid  from  France. 
I  must  quit  the  land  of  my  fkthers.  I  goto 
Rome.  I  shall  console  myself  in  the  amnof 
the  Muses  as  well  as  I  can." 

''How?  You,  my  Lord,  banished  frosi 
France  ?**  exclaimed  Pauline  and  C^las  in  sstoih 
idiment. 

"  The  fact  gives  a  philosopher  like  Rosier  do 
reason  for  astonishment/'  returned  the  CsrdioaL 
"  I  have  now  experienced  in  earnest  the  trnth  of 
the  answer  which  you  once  gave,  half  in  jest,  to 
my  question,  « Who  governs,  then  ?*  when  yoa 
said>    ^  Perhaps   tinkers^    Savoyards,  waAer- 
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woaiflii,  ttd  ike  like^'     Do  fou  know  how  Hio 
Dake  de  Cfaoiseal  raised  himgelf  into  the  King's 
jfood  graces?     A  pretty  girl,  a  kinswoman  of 
Choiseul'sy  and  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  hoa. 
our, had. the  happiness  to  please  his  Majesty. 
The  young  lady  dreamed  of  playing  Madame  de 
Pompadoui^s  part^  was  not  coy,  and  the  intrigue 
took  its  natural  secret  course.    The  Duke  knew 
everything.     He  feigned   himself  Uind ;    the 
King  was  gratefal  to  him  for  his  diseretion*  The 
moment  the  Duke  pereeiTod  that  the  King^s 
traniient  inclination  was  on  the  wane,  the  Duke 
vas  the  first  to  beat  an  alarm,  and  instantly  re- 
morsd  his  kinswoman  from  the  Court  and  from 
Paris.    The  King  was  again  grateM  to  him. 
Bat  the  Duke,   like  an   adroit  conrtier,  had 
wished  also  to  reap  the  gratitude  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,    He  had,  in  the  most  profound  eoa- 
fidenoe,  and  from  reid  derotaon  to  her  person, 
betrayed  to  her  the  Royal  amour ;  and  his  re« 
moral  of  the  girl  followed  at  once  on  the  Mar. 
quise's  demanding  it.    He  guided  his  intrigues 
with  a  masterly  hand^  and  hecame  immediately 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.    Bat  for  so 
devoted  an  adherent,  the  Marquise  had  more 
oceaaion  in  the  neighbourhood  than  at  a  distance. 
Accordingly,  ae  soon  as  I  sent  in  my  resignation, 
from  being  n»  longer  able  to  bear  all  the  shame 
of  the  nnhteky  league  inth  Austria,  and  the  war 
with  Prussia,  Cholseul  became  my  successor.  To 
be  blind  at  the  proper  time,  ^d  to  recover  one's 
tight  at  the  proper  tim»«— these  two  aeoomplish- 
ments  have  made  the  Duke  de  Choisenl  Pmnier 
of  France." 

"  But,"  said  Pauline,  "  what  draws  down 
exile  on  you  f" 

"  A  trifle,"  repUed  the  Cardinal*-.^'  I  had  the 
miflfortnne  to  fall  into  disfavour  with  a  market-* 


woman. 


t* 


''  Your  Bminenoo  is  jeeting !"  said  Colas  and 
Paulinei 

"  Not  in  the  leaet«    I  have  traoed  to  its  foun- 
tain the  stream  whoso  innndation  carried  me 
away  from  the  throne ;  and  at  that  fountain  sat, 
ae  the  author  of  my  fata,  a  market-girl^  of  worse 
than  doubtful  virtue.    One  of  my  grooms,  who 
was  to  marry  this  girl,  was  discharged  by  me, 
beeaoee  the  resoal  got  drunk  every  day,  and  had 
been  eOnvieted  hy  the  coachman  of  having  sold 
the  horeos'  oate«   The  girl,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, fell  at  my  feeti  and  implored  forgiveness 
for  her  red-nosed  bridegroom,    I  repulsed  the 
weneh,    She  ran  with  complaints  of  my  cruelty 
to  her  particular  protector,  a  young  Lieutenant 
in  the  Guards.    The  guardsman  ran  to  the  wife 
of  the  Controllenr-generaL    The  lady  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  me. 
I  refttOed  hie  request,  and  he,  irritated  at  the  re- 
fusal, complained  of  it  to  hie  mietrees,  one  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  waiting-maids.  The  girl 
said  of  me,  heaven  knows  what,  to  the  Marquise, 
and  the  Marquise  heaven  knows  what  to  the  King. 
In  one  word,  I  received  a  letter  from  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  intimating  to  me,  that  I  was 
empowered  to  exchange  my  residence  in  France, 
for  any  other,  according  to  my  pleasure,  but  as 
speedily  as  poesiUej  beeause  I  had  (it  was  said) 
significantly  evinced  that  his  Majesty's  meaaures 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  my  ap- 
probation.   So  I  am  on  the  direct  road  to  Rome." 
In  two  daye  the  Cardinal  departed.    Colas  and 
Pauline  commended  the  happiness  of  their  own 
obseority.     They  nudntainod  a  correspondence 
with  their  banished  friend,  who  was  not  restored 
to  the  full  favour  of  the  King  till  after  the  death 
of  the  Marquise^  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  exile. 
He  took  good  cave  not  again  to  accept  a  post  at 
eonvt.    <'  For,"  thought  ho,  <<  Who  ootsbns  ?" 
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TaBBB  is  one  hopeful  sign  of  the  age:  no 
great  wrong  or  .injustice  can  longer  be  perpe» 
trated^  whether  upon  individuals  or  communi- 
ties^ without  rousing  some  generous  spirit  to 
proclaim  and  denounce  it,  and  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  outraged  humanity^  unheeding  country 
or  colour,  the  hope  of  fawour  or  the  frown  of 
power.  The  Caflre  nation  has  found  a  voice  in 
England,  which  will  make  its  wrongs  he  heard, 
The  atrocities  which  attended  the  late  war 
l»etween  the  CaAres  and  the  colonists,  and  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Hintsa  the  Caffre  King, 
itaa  filled  up  the  measure  of  aggression  and  cruelty, 
vhich,  with  slight  exception,  has  heen  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch  and  British  colonists  in  their  treatment 
of  the  aborigines^  whetiier  Hottentots  or  Caffresj 
siAce  the  C^e  Colony  was  first  established* 

The  philanthropic  author  of  "  The  Wrongs  of 
the  Caifipe  Nation,"  takes  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 

*  Wnafi  of  Che  Cai&re  Nation^  By  Jostaa.  London : 
1  ToL  ISma 

Cuapal|n  In  CaAe  Lstid.  By  Captain  Al«xandei>,  of 
theiSA  Bsglmcnt    Lea4ea  t  S  vols.  8ro^  with  Plates. 


early  history  of  the  colony.  There  is  no  darker 
page  in  the  hiatory  of  civilised  nations  than 
their  first  dealings  with  those  whom,  terming 
barbarians,  they  treat  like  brutes;  and  the 
Cape  colony  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
never  once  broken  save  hy  Penn  and  the  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Red  Indians,  and,  for  a  time,  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay.  When  oppression  could  go  no  farther  in 
dispiriting  and  cru^ing  the  Hottentot  tribes,  and 
feeble  reaction  commenced,  the  same  spirit  was 
directed  against  the  nobler  Caire  race,  whose 
fertile  territory,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
presented  stronger  tempations  to  Christian  cu- 
pidity* Frequent  incursions  of  the  colonists, 
attended  hy  plundtf  and  bloodshed^  naturally 
produced  reprisahi;  and  this  system  went  on 
until  the  lawful  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
formally  declared  *^  irreclaimable  barbarians  and 
pei^etual  enemies,"  and  their  expulsion  by  force 
of  arms  was  resolved  on.  This  was,  in  part,  ef- 
fected in  1819,  when  the  Caffires  were  driven 
heyond  the  Fiah  River^    M  was,  however,  nroch 
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easier  to  drive  tliem  back  than  to  occupy  their 
lands  in  peace  and  security.  The  senseless  and 
unjustifiable  policy  of  Lord  Charles  Somenet 
completed  what  had,  in  the  same  spirit,  been 
begun  before  he  became  Governor  of  the  colony. 
Formidable  irruptions  of  the  Caffre  tribes,  under 
their  different  chiefs,  seriously  threatened  the 
security,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  new 
colonies,  planted  since  the  peace,  in  the  oountry 
from  which  the  Caffres  had  been  expelled ;  and, 
from  these  outbreaks,  a  series  of  fresh  plunderings 
and  expulsions  arose,  attended  by  abundant 
shedding  of  barbarian  blood,  and  the  wanton  and 
impolitic,  if  not  treacherous,  murder  of  diiferent 
chiefs.  Many  just  causes  of  offence  had,  about 
the  close  of  1834,  exasperated  the  Caffres  into  a 
general  war.  The  author  of  the  narrative  of  their 
wrongs  states  that — 

In  the  winter  of  1833,  and  the  whole  of  the  yeer 
1834,  the  omnmuidoe*  were  carried  into  CaAeland  with 
increasing  eeTeriiy;  the  year  1834  may  lie  described  as 
one  of  unremitting  plunder ;  the  patroles  were  constantly 
making  seizures  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  Caffres,  and 
Tvery  month,  almost  every  week,  they  were  proToking 
and  Injuring  that  miserable  people.  The  Boors  and  far- 
mers  who  bad  adTsaeed  into  the  nsntral  tcrriiory,  and 
others  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  colony,  now  found  that 
'nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  augment  their  own  herds  with- 
out the  trouble  of  purchase ;  they  had  but  to  complain 
10  the  military  stations,  and  Immediately,  without  exa- 
mination, the  patroles  were  set  in  motion,  and  brought 
back  to  the  complaining  fanners  anything  they  wanted ; 
if  tliey  could  not  And  the  cattle,  which  in  many  instances 
had  never  been  stolen,  they  brought  other  beAsts  instead, 
and  frequently  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  Caffre  oxen 
for  one  of  the  colonist^  on  the  plea  that  the  colonial 
cattle  were  of  much  greater  value  than  those  betonglng  to 
the  Caffres.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  was  the  ex. 
piess  object  of  some  persons  in  the  colony,  about  this 
time,  to  provoke  the  Caffres  to  a  war;  anticipating  that 
the  result  of  such  a  movement  would  end  in  a  still  further 
sleiun  of  the  territory  of  the  Amakoss. 

The  previous  wrongs,  suffered  by  the  Caffre 
chief,  Macomo,  at  his  expulsion,  must  still  have 
lieen  rankling  in  his  mind  when  the  war  broke  out. 

W.  Gisbome,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  was  travelling  In 
the  colony  at  the  time,  thus  narrates  the  story : — *'  Ma- 
fomo*a  country  was  taken  by  actual  violence  against  his 
will.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it,  but  it  most  be 
many  miles  each  way.  I  aooompanied  one  of  the  mili* 
tary  patties  as  a  friend  of  the  officers,  when  they  were 
sent  Into  it.  I  think  the  military  was  divided  into  three 
or  four  parties,  who  were  in  it  for  two  days,  going  about 
the  country  and  destroying  the  rillages ;  and  the  conn* 
try  was  so  extensive  that  our  party  Ittd  no  comunnica* 
tion  with  any  other.  The  other  parties  were  soflkitatly 
far  from  as  not  to  be  aware  they  wen  in  the  oountry, 
ejfcepi  by  seeing  the  emoke  vf  ike  vUiagee  burning  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  seeoiid  day  we  joined 
them  again,  so  that  the  country  must  have  been  many 
miles  each  way  in  extent.  It  was  very  good  paatnre-land 
at  the  time  it  was  taken.  It  mm  mid  to  be  the  best 
land  in  that  part  of  the  coaatvy.  It  was  spoken  of  at 
the  time  as  being  a  verg  greai  aeqnUUicny  and  the  beet 
iUuationfor  the  colohUtt,  Th«  party  of  military  I  ac- 
companied went  into  the  country ;  they  met  with  no  op. 
position  $ '  they  Isond  a  number  of  people,  who  immedi* 
aiely  fled  into  tho  woods.  They  captured  all  the  cattle 
they  saw  feeding,  and  burnt  every  village  and  every 
house  which  came  within  their  ranges  We  had  no  com- 
munlcatkm  with  any  Caff)res  at  the  time^  except  with  one 

•  Onr  readers  will  afterwards  letm,  from  Lord  Glen- 
clg*s  dispatch^  the  nature  of  those  commandos ;  which 
wen,  ii^fact,  annvd  partly,  llccosed  to  plunder. 


man,  who  had  got-  •■  the  othdsr  side  of  a  reeky  r»Ttse 
whale  a  village  was  buming.  He  called  oot  to  si  ia  tkt 
Caffre  language,  which  was  explained  to  na  by  an  intrr- 
prster,  and  asked  us  why  we  were  buming  hUhooie ;  tad 
It  seemed  diScnlt  to  midte  a  reply ;— libera  wa«  aprseri/ 
eilenee  dbrougkeuitke  parig.^        .... 

In  the  midst  of  this  aoeae  of  violenes  MscoaMfti, 
however,  And  a  friend.     Mr  Roes,  the  misnooaryi  vht 
was  then  resident  in  the  chiePs  country,  wrote  in  is. 
dignant  letter  to   Colonel  Somerset,  letting  fortb  tk 
wickedness  of  thus  driving  out  the  chief  and  hit  pttple 
ftom  their  landa  and  habltatiena.    It  was  a  IsUw  mk 
aa  is  rarely  addressed  to  prnoos  in  aatberity  la  ikit 
realm  of  despotism,  and  it  led  to  an  angry  iatcrmv 
with  Sir  Lowrie  Cole,  who.  In  mingled  wrath  and  feur, 
accused  Mr  Ross  of  intending  to  exdte  a  eonsMtieD 
by  publishing  the  letter  he  Imd  written.     Ia  ipitt  of 
the  anger  of  the  Governor,  Mr  Ross,  nothing  dyosW 
with  the  frowns  and  threats  of  authority,  wrote  s  lecasd 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  style  e^uidly  an* 
palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  sre  their  ar< 
bitrary  commands  Itaplicitly  obeyed.     There  is  littlt 
donbt  that  this  une^^eeted  rsabtaoee  oompelM  tW 
qeetors  to  pause  in  their  prooeedings,  not  iodeid  as  as 
to  make  them  undo  their  act  of  spoliation,  but  to  cbao;» 
the  destination  of  the  territory  they  had  thus  unlawfnllr 
seized. 

Juitui  quotes  from  '^  The  Abstract  of  Evidence, 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,"  the  opinions  of  different  witnessses 
about  the  character  and  treatment  of  Macoma 

'•  Maoomo  was  a  fimrarlle  of  miae,^  says  CsloBel  Cox 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  -of  Commons.  **  I  cai- 
fest  I  thought  a  good  deal  could  be  done  with  hia ;  ni 
1  thought,  in  some  instances,  he  had  been  rather  harsUj 
treated,  I  had  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  MacooM 
than  of  any  other  chief.  I  commanded  at  Fort  Bcftofprt 
for  seven  years ;  I  had  frequent  intenriowa  with  Mscons; 
I  thought  a  great  deal  might  be  dooe  with  him;  14osai 
attribute  any  duplicity  to  him.  He  haa  more  intcUigcKt 
than  the  other  Caffre  chiefs,  and  more  might  bedoae  with 
him  than  the  others.  He  has  reason  to  oomplsin;  he 
has  been  removed  two  or  three  times  from  his  territsry. 
I  should  maei  eeriainlg  have  felt  joatifled  ia  repoaif 
confidence  in  any  engagement  Into  which  Macenae  m^ 
have  entered,  as  far  as  his  personal  influence  went. 

<»  I  believe,**  says  Mr  James  Read,  «<  I  believe  that 
Macomo  had  a  sincere  desire  to  »ii  dawn,  as  he  cali«<i  ii, 
and  to  promote  the  civiliiation  and  improveoieDtofhis 
people.  1  do  not  derive  this  oonfideoce  in  Maesaas  fisa 
my  own  personal  observation  alone ;  but  every  misaloaar; 
that  I  have  met  with,  that  had  any  knowledge  of  Ma- 
como, spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Ross  resided  with  him  three  years  at  Ballbar,  sad  kc 
said  he  firand  him  always  corrMt  in  allhis  ptoccedinp; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  a  military  officer  that  hat  coat 
in  contact  with  Macomo  yet,  who  haa  not  given  hia  > 
good  character.** 

Dr  Philip  says,  «  My  own  opinkm  of  Macomo  is,  ihal 
he  has  been  fidthftil  to  the  colony,  and  that  the  eoiooial 
government  will  not  be  able  to  find  aaaong  all  the  Csira 
a  chief  more  deserving  of  its  confidence,  or  one  wh««  » 
fluence  may  be  increased  with  more  safety  and  adTaatafe 
to  the  colony.** 

A  host  of  corroborating  testimony  is  brouglt 
forward  for  this  unfortunate  chief,  who,  as  "tbe 
buttress  of  the  Caffire  nation,"  has  been  tb» 
especial  object  of  persecution.  We  have  bat 
faintly  indicated  the  subterfuge,  trickery,  asi 
actual  fraud  with  which  Macomo  was  treated. 

Juitue  gives  a  very  interesting  aceoont  of  tlif 
Caffre  tribes — ^their  manners,  customs,  and  fans 
of  government,  whioh  is  feudal,  and  snbstantisUr 
the  same  as  that  which  existed,  until  a  rec^t 
period,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland:— 

The  Caffine  are  a  pastoral  people;  tbdr  decks  ssl 
I  herds  constitute  their  chief  riches  {  they  h9c  their  rtiil' 
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irltli  all  tilt  timplldty  of  a  puralf  nomade  aflictkMi. 
They  liadf  the  habiti  and  pioporticf  of  tUIr  beasts  with 
ffftt  cart,  iiof Is  out  their  faTouritss,  and  boast  of  their 
proaiiiiof  qualities.  The  yoany  herdsmen  amuse  them. 
mItcs  with  tvristing  the  nascent  horns  of  the  cattle  into 
fiatsitic  shapesi  lAich  glvo  them  a  stranfs  aftpearaaee 
wkiB  they  flow  old.  They  ride  faces  also  on  the  fleetest 
of  their  held,  and  the  Tictor  beast  is  extolled  to  the  skies 
with  a  thousand  eulogies.  Of  late  years,  horsss  hsTe 
heeo  iatrodiiced  amongst  them,  and  some  English  gentle. 
Mtt  hsTS  kindly  endearoured  to  improTe  their  braed  by 
grants  of  ?ainable  brood  mares  and  stallions.  Horses 
hsTS  hecome,  as  was  likely  amongst  such  peo^e,  surpass* 
iof  fiiTOttrites ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bullock  race 
will  he  forgotten  in  the  superior  attraction  of  the  horse 
race.  They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  do 
Bot  ss  yet  pay  snffident  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
liMgrsand;  fur,  tlioagh  they  grow  Indian  com,  millet, 
and  other  cereals,  it  is  only  for  immediate  use—the  pas* 
toral  cans  sntirely  preponderate. 

The  Caffres  are,  in  personal  appearance,  a  remarkably 
fins  rsce  of  men  ;  their  noble  fignres  and  power  of  limb, 
their  lefty  stature  and  graceftil  deportment,  have  drawn 
the  attentkm  and  excited  the  admiration  of  many  travels 
irn ;  probably  no  people  could  anywhere  be  found,  sur- 
psering  them  in  manly  strength  and  comely  proportions 
Their  colour  is  a  dark  baown,  mixed  with  a  warmer  tint 
of  yellow;  their  hair  is  black  and  woolly,  but  their  feces 
Kpprsach  to  the  Enropeao  model,  and  far  surpass,  in  our 
itlcas  of  beauty,  the  Hottentot*s  or  the  Negro's.  They  hare 
no  clothing  but  a  cloak  of  skin,  and  this  chiefly  for  oma- 
Dwnt,  SI,  in  other  respects,  the  men  are  quite  ludced. 

In  disposition^  they  are  cheerful,  frank,  and  good* 
natured,  very  intelligent,  great  tallcer%  and,  like  the 
Athcoisns,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  always  ready  *'  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  something  new.**  They  are  much  alire 
to  the  national  honour,  and  deeply  feel  an  injury  to  the 
tribe,  or  an  insult  to  their  chiefly  and  yet  they  are  withal 
MDineotly  phMable  when  compared  with  the  Tindictiye 
harbariaas  of  cpther  nations.  This  appears  to  me  the 
fairest  part  of  their  character ;  for  surely  it  is  no  small 
nerlt  to  overlook  oflbnoes  such  as  ciTilixed  nations  never 
forfire,  and  to  pass  over  grievous  provocations  as  soon  as 
s  wish  for  conciliation  is  manifested. 

Their  religion  ooosistB  of  a  few  superatitions, 
vbichour  author  thinks  shew  an  original  affinity 
with  £gypt.  We  think  they  shew  a  remark- 
able affinity  to  those  of  Madagascar.  They 
practise  ciroumcision,  ahhor  swine's  flesh  and 
Hsh,  and  venerate  great  serpents;  but^  as 
happily  they  have  no  trading  priesthood,  their 
superstitions  sit  lightly  npon  them.  They  he- 
Have  in  witchcraft;  and  wizards  and  sorcerers 
mischievously  supply  the  place  of  priests.  They 
have  regular  tribunals,  and,  without  lawyers  or 
books,  a  fair  administration  of  substantial  justice. 

About  the  end  of  1834,  the  Caffres,  restrained 
by  Macomo,  who  had  been  elected  regent  of 
Mme  of  the  tribes,  were  waiting  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  the  new 
Oovemor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope«  from  whom  , 
tbey  were  led  to  expect  justice — or  at  least  such 
jafttice  as  the  strong  give  to  the  weak — when  a 
•light  accident  precipitated  the  war. 

Karly  in  Deosmber,  a  patrol  under  the  command  of  an 
Ensign  Sparkes,  a  yonth  about  eighteen  years  oU,  entered 
Caflreland,  to  take^  as  usual,  some  cattle  from  the 
Caflrasf  the  colony  had  loot  four  horses,  but  they  went 
to  seize  forty  oxen  ;  the  seianre  was  resisted;  the  young 
gentleman  became  angry ;  there  was  either  a  scuflle  or  a 
fight,  the  aoldiersflred,  and  a  Caffre  threwan assegai,  which 
wounded  the  ensign  in  the  arm.  This  was  considered  an 
Momoas  crlflse  by  the  flsiiitary  ;  the  oiBcers  were  in  a 
rary  at  the  wound  of  the  ensign,  and  it  was  forthwith 
decreed  that  the  precious  blood  abed  on  that  memorable 


oceatfon,  should  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
head  of  osen,  a  triple  hecatomb  to  atone  ibr  the  wound  of 
this  fovoursd  stripUng.  This  flne  was  levied  on  the  chief 
Eno.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  another  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Sutton,  went  into  Caffreland 
to  make  another  eeisure ;  and  for  that  purpose  was  di- 
rected  to  Tyali*s  kraal,  though  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  his  people  had  stolen  from  the  ooloay.  '  It  so  hap. 
pened  that  Tyali  was  not  at  home ;  but  his  younger  brother 
Xo-oco,  who  was  there^  went  up  to  the  patrol,  followed  by 
some  attendants,  and  said  to  the  oflleer,  '<  Why  are  you 
taking  my  brother  Tyali*s  oxen  away  ?  there  is  no  war 
between  us;  have  you  traced  the  track  of  oxen  or  cattle 
into  our  country  ?'*  No  answer  was  made  to  this  very 
simple  and  inoflbnslve  question,  but  the  musket  was 
raised,  and  the  young  prince  was  shot  in  the  head.  The 
patrol  rode  off,  driving  away  the  cattle. 

**  Kvery  Caffre  who  saw  Xo-xo*s  wound 

went  back  to  his  hut,  took  his  assegai  and  shield,  and 
set  out  to  fight,  and  said,  <  //  is  better  thai  we  die  than  be 
treated  thus:  life  is  qf  no  use  to  us^  if  they  shoot  our 
chiefs.*"* 

I^txoe  being  a  Caffre  chief  of  the  royal  lineage^  and 
related  to  Xo-xo,  must  know  perfectly  what  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  war.  He  says  distinctly  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  shooting  the  young  prince ;  and  he  farther 
adds  that  Xo-xo  between  his  feinting  fits  said  to  the 
Caffres  who  crowded  to  see  him,  ^  Pioht  away  !*' 
Thus,  then,  began  the  Caffre  war. 

The  colonists  were  quite  unprepared  fur  the 
irruption,  when  the  Caffres,  represented  as  ten 
thousand  strong,  but  without  anything  like  plan 
or  combination,  entered  the  neutral  territory, 
so  recently  their  own  soil.  They  bravely  at- 
tacked the  forts,  ravaged  the  farms  of  the 
settlers,  who,  in  great  alarm  and  distress,  flocked 
into  Graham's  Town^  the  city  lately  planted  on 
the  frontier.  The  loss  of  property  was  consider, 
ahle,  nor  was  life  spared,  though  Caffre  hostility 
is  not  marked  by  the  savage  cruelty  which  gene* 
rally  attends  barbaric  warfare.  They  are  humane 
and  even  chivalrous  in  their  treatment  of  women 
in  war.  Immediately  on  the  war  breaking  out, 
Macomo  addressed  a  vindicatory  letter  to  the 
Governor,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :— 

*<  No  one  has  told  you  how  the  colonists  have  been 
aiccustomed  to  deal  with  the  Caffre  people.  It  is  true, 
Colonel  Somerset  communicates  with  you  about  the 
transactions  on  the  frontier,  but  he  tells  you  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  Colonel  Somerset  for  a  long  time  has 
killed  the  Caffres,  he  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  land, 
and  torn  it  in  pieces ;  and  matters  are  now  come  to  snch 
a  crisis,  that  you  alone  are  able  to  rectify  them.  Colonel 
Somerset  has  ruined  me.  This  he  did  in  1829,  when  I 
aided  Bowana  in  punishing  some  Tambookies  who  had 
stolen  from  the  oolonyf  *  *  without  any  good  reason  killed 
one  of  Eno*s  sons  in  his  own  house.  In  1830,  *  *  came 
into  Caffreland  in  seaich  of  colonial  cattle  and  horses. 
At  that  time  *  *  requested  Peku,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hahabi,  to  come  and  speak  to  him  In  a  friendly  manner, 
unarmed.  The  chief  went  to  speak  to  him,  when  *  « 
killed  him  without  a  cause.  Lately  *  *  wounded  one  of 
the  sons  of  Gaika.  You,  sir,  must  give  an  authoritative 
word,  in  order  to  settle  our  afliiirs.  Yon  alone  can  step 
in  as  a  peace-maker,  and  bring  matters  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation. I  wish  that  you  would  not  forget  that  the  coun- 
try of  Gaika  waa  taken  from  him,  though  he  did  not  fight 
against  the  colony.  An  English  officer  was  wounded  by 
the  Caffres  near  Fort  Wiltshire ;  satisfoctiou  for  this  was 
demanded,  and  400  head  of  cattle  were  immediately  given 
to  him.  But  when  innocent  Caflk«  chiefs  are  killed  and 
wounded,  no  aaiisfactlou  Is  given  to  us. 

^  Macomo.** 

Macomo  was  advised  to  write  to  Colonel  Somerset,  but 

*f  Justmsy  from  delicacy  we  presume,  leaves  out  the 
names.  The  individuals  bearing  them  scarcely  merit 
his  forbearance. 
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h9  poMnAy  refti«d  to  biTt  any  InferMunt  9M  or  tplt* 
tolarf  wHh  toeh  uk  cneaiy. 

Gftika  was  the  father  of  Maeomo>  and  King  of 
the  AmakosflB. 

We  shall  see  afterwards  what  e£Fect  this  letter 
had.  About  this  time  Mr  Kajser^a  missionary  than 
in  Caffreland,  hearing  that  Fort  Willshire  had 
been  attaeked,  songht  an  interview  with  Macomo^ 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  :— 

**  On  the  road  to  hit  leiidenoe,  I  met  a  Caffre  who 
iuformed  me  that  an  order  was  itaned  the  preceding;  day 
fur  all  the  young  and  able-bodied  Caffree  to  proceed  to 
the  colony  that  nighty  to  plunder  the  farmers  of  their 
cattle.  On  arriving  at  Macomo*B  residence,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not  at  home,  but  In  the  bush.  I  was 
c  illed  by  the  council,  which  being  told  that  I  wished  to 
see  Macomoy  they  said,  *  It  is  in  vatn  for  yon' to  see  or  to 
speak  to  him— Wf  are  the  persons  who  have  begun  the 
war,  and  toe  can  bear  no  lonaer  to  see  our  chUfe  thoi. 
In  times  past,  several  of  our  chiefs  have  been  shot  and  we 
I  eoiained  quiet,  but  now  we  are  determined  to  fight.*  At 
last  I  procured  a  guide,  who  brought  me  to  the  opposite 
sUe  of  the  Keiakamma,  on  a  height  near  the  fort,  where 
I  met  Macomo  in  the  bush,  with  a  great  body  of  his 
warriors,  sitting  on  the  ground.  At  the  sight  of  Macomo 
luy  heart  was  nady  to  burst,  and  I  could  not  speak  for 
tears.  As  soon  as  I  had  recovered,  I  asked  Macomo  what 
he  did  there  ?  He  said  :^*  I  am  a  bush-buck,  for  we 
cliiefs  are  shot  like  them,  and  are  no  more  esteemed  as 
chiefs.'  '• 

Mr  Kayaer  remonatrated,  and  appealed  to  the 
feeling*  of  the  ehief,  who  candidly  replied,  that 
it  was  quite  true  that  "  great  bloodshed  would 
follow ;  bat  the  fire  it  burning,  and  I  cannot 
quench  it  •  •  .  Go  to  Colonel  Somerset,  and  tell 
liim  you  found  me  here,  in  the  bush,  b9wuse  my 
braiker  kae  been  ehot  in  ike  head" 

Hintaa,  the  late  head  chief  or  King  of  Caf* 
freland,  was  no  party  to  the  war;  and,  aU 
though  the  contrary  is  alleged,  no  proof  has 
been  addaced  against  him.  Messengers  sent 
to  him  from  the  inferior  chieAi,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  returned  with  this  answer^— 
**  Hintafa  eende  hie  ward  to  ffou  ;  and  Hintza 
eaysy  you  must  not  fight,  for  he  ddee  not  fight" 
Yet  was  Hintza  involved  in  the  direst  penalties 
of  the  war.  The  detail  of  this  wai,  as  given  in 
the  official  doeumenta,  must  fill  every  humane 
mind  with  disgust,  and  excite  acorn  in  really 
brave  men  who  are  at  all  capable  of  reflection. 
Colonel  Smith,  who  enjoys  a  bad  eminence 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  late  campaigns 
against  the  Caffirea,  writes,  in  this  wise,  to  the 
liovernor  :— 

^  The  savage  enemy  has  already,  since  the  8th  January, 
when  I  acted  on  the  offensive,  sostained  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  warriors  kUled ;  and  the  number  of  the  wounded 
must  be  conalderable,  as  the  Burghers  fire  with  remark- 
able precision,  and  use  the  large  shot,  which  they  call 
lopen.  I  have,  besides  invading  his  own  territory,  dri  ven 
Eno  fhnn  his  kraal,  fhe  himself  only  escaped  hy  strata- 
Item,)  kUhng  /too  qf  hie  brothere,  one  of  hie  tons,  and 
thirty  of  his  warriors,  of  whom  many  had  fire-arms. 
Tyali*s  kraals  have  also  been  destroyed.** 

In  another  dispatch  he  suggests  the  expe- 
diency of  including  within  a  boundary  line, 
already  far  too  extended  for  so  weak  a  colony, 
laying  the  question  of  Justice  out  of  view,  '*  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the 
treacheroua  and  murderoua  savages."  Unequal 
in  every  respect  as  were  the  opposing  forces^  it 
took  many  months  to  subdue  the  Caffrea. 


The  rest  of  the  war,  aa  described  in  tte 
Governor's  dispatches  to  the  Colonial  office, 
**  consisted  in  chasing  from  one  mountain  to 
another  the  retiring  Caffres;  in  aurrounding 
and  shooting  them  in  their  kraals,  and  taking 
away  large  droves  of  tiieir  cattle,  and  rati  flocks 
of  their  sheep  and  goats."  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  after  receiving  tlie  reports  of  Colonel 
Smith,  reports  to  the  Colonial  offiee,  in  «  tone 
of  inu&gined  dignity  and  moderatioo,  that,  «<  The 
tribes  of  Gaika  and  'Blambi  had  lost  4,000  of 
their  warriors,  and  among  them  many  Captains." 
He  adds,  ''Our  loss  has  not  on  the  whole 
amounted  to  100 ;  and  of  these  only  two  oiiu 
oera/'  He  continues,  in  a  tone  of  modeat  exnlta. 
tion— ''  There  have  been  taken  from  them  also, 
besides  the  conquest  and  alienation  of  their 
country,  about  60,000  head  of  cattle,  and  almost 
ail  their  goata;  their  habitations  hare  been 
everywhere  destroyed,  and  their  gardene  and 
com  fields  laid  waste.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  chastised,  not  ejctremely,  but  suJJUienliy" 
Yea,  truly  1  this  might  well  pass  aa  aoffiaient 
punishment  for  a  first  offsnee;  and  no  doobi  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban  and  his  official  and  military 
fViends  anticipated  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Home  Government  for  their  noble  achievements. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  probably 
indignant,  at  the  very  extraordinary  dispatch 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  by  Lord  Glenelg. 
Sir  Benjamin  appears  to  have  believed  that  he 
waa  addressing  Lord  Aberdeen,  during  Sir  Re. 
bert  Peel's  ephemeral  administration ;  and  he, 
accordingly,  looked  for  entire  sympathy.  Bat 
Fate,  or  the  Radicals,  so  ruled,  that  Lord  Glen- 
elg was  the  respondent.  '^  Lord  Glenelg,"  aajs 
Juetue,  the  narrator  of  Caflre  wrongs — 

'  Lord  Glenelg  is  the  first  minister  of  the  British  nation 
who  has  darsd  to  check  the  mitrale  of  South  Afrka  $  and 
he  has  dene  it  so  effsctaally  in  his  golden  dispatch  to  Stf 
Beqjamin  D*Urbaa,  that  it  will  net  he  easy  £»r  the  vio- 
lent  party  to  reconstruct  the  old  system.  It  now  stands 
on  record,  that  the  home  government  has  thoronghlf 
examined  and  entirely  condemned  the  aggressive  policy ; 
and  the  lahoors  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Cean* 
mons  have  prodneed  a  mass  of  evidenoe^  whaeh  not  osily 
abundantly  justifies  all  the  positions  of  Lord  Glcselg*s 
dispatch,  but  overwhelms  the  old  system  with  a  weight 
of  condemnation,  ttom  which  it  wilt  never  entirely  re- 
cover. 

TVe  would  recommend  to  our  readera  the  per- 
nsal  of  this  *^  golden  dispatch/'  Sooh  decu- 
menlB  rarely  emanate  from  official  bareains.  We 
ean  give  but  a  few  exeerptOL  His  Lordaldp  ed. 
verts  to  the  nature  of  the  commanddo,  and 

states — 

li  is  evidently  impossible  to  weave  into  any  mm  coe* 
nected  history  the  long  oaulogne  of  theee  hprdsr  tasys « 
nor  would  such  a  narration,  if  it  coold  be  oonpikd, 
answei*  any  useful  purpose.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  incidents,  the  mode  of  proceedfasg  agaioBk  the 
Caffres  Ibr  the  leskitutieu  of  stolsu  cattle  was  obo  whkh 
it  is  impossible  to  oeademn  too  etrongly  as  w^est,  or  to 
lament  too  deeply  as  pvodnctlve  ef  cahuaiteas  resstlte. 

He  describes  the  injustice  perpetrated  by  the 

armed  parties,  who  robbod,  in  turn,  upon  the 

most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  prooeeda  :— 

The  isjuatioe  ef  each  pvocesdings»  of  csuiee,  leiuhss 
ao  proof.  Their  dtsastiroaa  resolu  are  smrcely  less  tvf* 
dcitw    The  Caflhs  wore  unavoidably  qmftited  by 
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intd  a  uftiM  ef  Ai^TdUloft.  Thd  InkabitaBlt  of  the 
pillifad  lOMl  Ittd  bcfiin  Umoi  th«  ftltomatlTe  of  p«clik. 
ing  for  wanty  or  of  imitfttiiif  tlie  condact  of  their  agfrw- 
aon^  by  rotaliatlng  upon  the  neareet  proprietor  of  cattle 
whom  thiy  coold  Mirpriie  or  ofwpoirer. 


Thlfl  ayoleai  ofnpffiMle  appean  to'kavo  been  the  ee« 
tabUahod  luafe  of  this  eoloiiUtiy  under  the  direct  lanctioOf 
aod  irith  the  conetant  co-operation,  of  the  officen  of 
gomnuMutat  on  the  frontier.  It  was  porsaed  from  year 
to  yeary  oven  down  to  the  tery  chiee  of  the  year  1834. 
I  haiwm  boiRO  m%  the  of  Idenee  of  eyo-witneeeee^  whoae 
f  tatemoAta  in  thia  reepeel  derive  stnmf  Inctdental  conOroi- 
tUoa  fkoax  the  oflteial  reports  which  yon  hare  trans. 
miUeda  and  wlio  assert  that,  at  the  ere  of  the  inyasion, 
ihey  saw  the  kraals  baminf ,  and  the  Caffre  chieft  lament* 
ia;,  with  Utteness  of  heart,  the  iejorfes  which  they  had 
■utnincd  by  the  ponishnent  of  their  defencelces  and  an- 
agmding  people  for  theimpnted  robberies  of  their  fellow, 
countrymen.  •  •  •  •  • 

With  such  fiicts  before  me»  I  cannot  refuse  to  the  Caffree 
the  benefit  of  this  second  apology  for  their  irruption  into 
the  colony.  They  may  indeed  haye  been,  nor  can  I 
doabi  that  they  wore^  aceuslomed  to  harass  the  inhablt- 
ania  with  their  depredations.  But,  driren  as  they  had 
bcea  ftoaa  their  undent  and  lawfol  pesssssions,  eonilned 
within  a  oomparatiTely  narrow  spoee,  where  pastorafs 
for  thair  cattle  could  not  be  readily  found,  and  urged  to 
mrenfo  and  desperatioB  by  the  syrtematic  Injoatioe  of 
which  Ihoy  had  been  the  Tictiais,  I  am  compelled  to  enu 
braces  howeftr  reluctantly,  the  tonclnslon,  that  they  had 
a  perfoct  right  to  haaaid  the  experlmeot,  howerer  hopo. 
km,  of  cHorting  by  foroa  thai  rednes  which  they  coald 
not  axpooi  otherwise  to  obtaia* 

Yao,  indeed,  woald  deny  the  last  of  these  statements, 
la  your  dispatch  of  the  21st  of  January,  yon  denouuoe 
the  irrapthm  of  the  Galfres  as  iaexeasable,  for  a  reason 
which  you  asslga  in  tlie  following  terms  t— *<  I  wae  In 
spadal  aegotlaUon  with  them  for  a  new,  and|  to  Uiem,  a 
very  adTantageoos  order  of  relatUm^  into  the  details  of 
wbioh  Dr  Philipi  chief  of  the  London  misskm,  had  per- 
aonally,  as  wall  as  by  his  missionaries  litlng  among  them, 
entoRd  fnily  with  them,  as  lately  9m  October  1834,  with 
which  they  had  eaprssmd  their  satisfoeiion.*' 

It  la  no  impeaohnsent  of  your  habitual  aconracy  to  say, 
that  yon  have  iaadvurlsntly  faUea  into  a  misceneeptloa 
of  tlM  focts  of  this  part  of  the  traneaotions  under  review. 
I  huTe  before  me  oridence  the  most  coaclusiTe^  to  shew 
that  Dr  Philip  did  not,  either  in  his  own  perwn,  or 
ihrongh  the  ageacy  of  aay  other  of  the  miasionarleeof  his 
•ocioty,  make  thoee  oommnnicatioas  to  the  Caffre  ehieh^ 
with  which  you  state  him  to  be  charged  by  you. 

In  another  part  of  the  dispatch^  his  Lord- 
sLip  ttatee— • 

In  the  midet  of  all  the  ealamltlss  Incident  to  their 
situation  In  our  immediate  nelghbouihood,  the  Caffre% 
under  the  guidaaee  of  tiieir  Chrlsthin  ministers,  have 
built  plaen  of  publie  worship;  have  formed  various  con- 
gregations of  proselytes,  or  of  leamen  i  have  erected 
echool-housca,  and  seat  their  children  thither  for  instrue- 
tion.  la  the  meanwhile,  no  laeonslderabie  adrance  hae 
been  nmde  In  agriculture  aad  In  eommeroa.  A  tradoi 
Turloudy  eatfanated,  but  not  amounHag  to  lem  than 
£30,000  per  annum  In  the  purchase  of  European  com* 
modities^  had  been  established  on  the  frontier ;  and  as 
inanyaa  two  handled  British  traders  ware  llring  for 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  proteoced  only  by 
the  Integrity  and  humanity  of  the  uodTliised  natlTes. 

To  each  a  people,  the  character  of  **  irreclaimable 
suTagcs**  cannot  with  Justice  be  assigned.  Nor,  Indeed, 
•Ten  if  well-founded,  would  this  reproach  eome  with  a 
good  grace  fkom  us,  unlew  It  can  beaaserted  that  we  hare, 
aa  a  GoTemmeat,  ftlrly  brought  to  thetestof  experiaieBt 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

The  Colonial  Government  had^  by  tome  meansi 
obtained  a  flattering  addreie  from  certain  Wee* 
leymn  udealoiiarlee,  on  their  proweUj  and  the 
glerlom  temdnetion  of  the  extermlAating  vrar, 


agalnit  the  ''  Inedalmahlo  sMragee,"  in  whieb 
4000  of  them  had  been  killed;  and  of  thie  address, 
the  Qovemor  boaated^  tacitlf  setting  it  against 
the  opinions  of  the  other  missionaries.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  adverted  to  by  Lord  Glenelg  :*- 

In  your  dispatch  of  the  2  let  of  January^  you  ohserrs^ 
that  *^  all  the  minionaiiee  on  the  border,  men  of  peace  and 
religion,  concur  in  one  opinion  of  the  wanton  atrocity  of 
the  invasion,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  any  other  remedy 
than  that  of  the  eworl**  Thia  etatemeat,  however,  waa 
evidently  made  under  a  misappreheneion  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  I  have  before  me  the  conclnsiye  proof  that 
the  missionaries  of  the  London  and  Glasgow  Societies, 
instead  of  regarding  the  invasion  as  a  wanton  and  un- 
provoked act,  ooaaidersd  It  as  a  aatnral  reaction  on  the 
port  of  the  Caflrw  agaioat  a  seriea  of  extreme  and  intolcr. 
able  oppreeslons.  So  far  are  they  from  thinking  the 
sword  the  only  remedy,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  insist, 
even  with  importnnity,  on  the  certain  efficacy  of  other 
methods,  of  which  kindness,  conciliation,  and  justice 
should  form  the  bads. 

Lord  Glenelg  expresses  a  hope  that  the  Metho-i 
dist  body  will  disavow  all  participation  in  the 
opinions  avowed  by  Mr  Shrewsbory  and  another 
of  the  missionaries. 

One  would  Dke  to  have  been  standing  by 
while  his  Excellency^  Sir  Benjamin,  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :— 

Your  measures  for  repelling  the  invaden  were  con- 
ducted on  a  most  extensive  scalSb  You  collected  on  the 
frontier  an  army  of  no  iem  than  6,000  omu;  leaving 
one  division  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  you  ad- 
vanced with  the  larger  portion  of  your  troops  into 
Caffreland,  on  an  expedition,  of  which  the  success  never 
appears  to  have  been  checked,  even  for  a  moment  The 
only  oppoeltion  which  you  encountered  was  from  dis* 
organised  bodies  of  men,  skulking  In  their  natural  fast* 
nsisss ;  and,  afler  a  campaign  of  nearly  three  months* 
continuance,  your  loss  In  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
only  to  eighteen  men.  .... 

When  I  contrast  with  these  results  the  Atal  eonse- 
quencee  of  the  war  to  the  Caffrm,  it  is  Impossible  not  to 
be  deeply  imprsssed  with  the  inequality  of  the  contest, 
and  the  utter  helpleesness  of  their  undisciplined  hordes 
in  an  encounter  with  regular  troops.  The  various 
General  Orders  published  by  yoor  offloers  and  by  yonr- 
self,  abound  with  accounts  of  the  most  formidable  losses, 
both  of  life  and  property.  I  fold  no  reference  to  the 
capture  of  any  prisoners^  but  on  various  occasions  hun« 
drtds  of  Caffres  are  noticed  as  having  folleu.  Amongst 
many  passages  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  conducted  by  the  British  troops,  I  select  for 
Illustration  the  following,  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Colonel  Smith  to  yoarsalf  oa  the  Uth  of  Juoe  t^-^'Tha 
enemy,  although  his  traces  were  numerous,  fled  eo  rapidly, 
that  ftw  were  killed,  and  only  three  shots  iired  at  the 
troops.  The  whole  of  the  country  has  been  most 
thoroughly  traversed ;  upwards  of  1,200  huts,  new  and 
old,  have  been  burnt ;  immense  stores  of  com  in  every 
direction  destrojred;  215  head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts  cap« 
tured;  several  horses^  and  nearly  1,000  goats^  have 
folleu  into  our  hands.  •  .  •  •  .  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  know  liiAt  the  savages  being  the  unprovoked  aggressors, 
have  brought  down  all  the  misery  with  which  they  are 
now  visited  upon  the  heads  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
liee;  and  that  the  great  day  of  retribution  and  the 
punishment  of  the  unprovoked  atrocities  committed  by 
these  murderous  savages  on  our  colonists,  had  arrived.*' 

Reading  these  statements  at  this  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  I  must  own  that  1  am  affected  by  them 
in  a  manner  the  most  remote  irom  that  which  the  writer 
contemplated.  In  the  civiliied  warfare  of  Europe^  this 
desolation  of  an  enemy's  country,  not  in  aid  of  any  mili- 
tary operations,  nor  for  the  security  of  the  invading  force, 
bat  aimply  aad  confesssdly  aa  an  act  of  vengeanos^  has 
rarely  occurrsdi  and  the  occurrence  of  it  haa  been  inva- 
riably followed  by  uurersal  reprobation.  I  doubt,  indeed| 
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whethur  Ihe  Miloiy  of  moten  Enrope  affords  kn  csaifiple 
•Ten  of  a  liagle  caie,  in  which,  without  lome  better  pre- 
text thaa  that  of  mere  retribation,  any  invaded  people 
wereeternibjected  to  the  calamitiee  which  Colonel  Smith 
here  detcribct. 

The  murder  of  Hintza^  the  King  of  Amako- 
nss,  is  the  most  striking  incident  in  this  ignoble 
war.  It  may  yet  employ  the  pen  of  poets  and 
dramatists.  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  for  some  reason 
still  onezplained,  suspected  Ilintza  of  playing  a 
double  game;  and  that,  while  affecting  neu- 
trality^ he  was  secretly  instigating  the  other 
chiefs.  Of  this,  as  we  stated  before,  there  is 
no  proof.  Stolen  cattle  were,  indeed,  driven 
through  his  wide  territory — the  marauders  taking 
advantage  of  the  fastnessA  and  intricate  paths 
of  his  wild  country ;  but  this  it  was  impossible  for 
him  wholly  to  prevent,  even  had  it  been  Hintza's 
desire  to  act  as  a  police  to  the  Colonists.  His 
real  crime  seems  to  have  heen  declining  an  al- 
liance offensive  with  the  Colonists,  whose  func- 
tionaries would  have  had  him  declare  war  against 
the  chiefs  west  of  Kei.  After  the  murder  of 
Hintza  had  been  committed,  the  Governor  reit- 
erated his  accusations-*«s  he  had  ascertained, 
beyond  all  doubly  his  heing  the  instigator  of  the 
combination  among  the  chiefs  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  Western  Caffreland  against  the  colony. 
Justification  was  needed  when  the  cruel  deed  was 
done ;  but  specific  proof  is  completely  wanting. 
The  historian  of  Caffre  wrongs  says,  emphati. 
cally^''  This  accusation  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  untrue,  and  evidently  untrue  by  its  own 
internal  evidence." 

The  Governor  sent  his  commands  to  Hintza, 
requiring  him  to  meet  him  in  five  days ;  and,  as 
Hintza  fancied  it  imprudent  at  once  to  accept 
this  peremptory  invitation,  the  Governor  pro- 
claimed war  against  him;  and  Colonel  Smith 
commenced  hostilities  ''  by  penetrating  into  the 
mountains  near  the  residence  of  Hintza, '  whom 
he  very  nearly  surprised,'  and  concluded  that 
'  brilliant  affair'  by  driving  off  '  20,000  head  of 
beautiful  cattle,'  part  of  them  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  king." 

In  a  few  days,  the  Caffre  King  came  to  the 
English  eamp,  attended  by  his  ordinary  retinue 
of  fifty  followers,  and  obtained  a  not  over-gra- 
cious reception.  He  was  told  of  all  his  supposed 
or  imputed  crimes  against  the  colony,  after  which 
it  was  announced  to  him. 

That  his  Excellency  had  been  pleased  to  « take  under 
his  Mpedal  protection*'  the  Fingoes ;  in  other  words,  had 
tftlcen  away  from  the  King  sixteen  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  fled  to  his  territory  from  the  persecution 
of  a  neighbouring  African  monarch,  and  were  living 
qnletly  amongst  the  Caffres.  This  <<  especial**  hnmbng 
of  philanthropy  will  be  presently  examined.  His  Ex- 
cellency further  commanded  Hintza  to  *<  restore**  50,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  1000  hones  "to  be  approved  by  com. 
missionera** — ^half  of  the  "  restoration**  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately,  and  half  a  year  afterwards ;  and  also  to  pay  a 
fine  of  •<  600  good  cattle**  for  the  murder  of  two  English 
traders  within  the  territory  of  Hintza.  <<  As  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  Caflk«land,**  Hintza  was  also  to  lay  his 
**  tmp#ra/tve  eommandt^  and  eau§0  them  to  be  obeyed,^* 
upon  the  belligerent  chiefk  and  their  dependents  instantly 
to  cease  hostilities.  To  all  this  Hintza  is  said  to  have 
cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  so  a  conditional  peace  was  con. 
eluded  between  the  high  csntraeting  powers. 


Colonel  Smith  had  already  taken  90,000  head 
of  **  beautiful  cattle"  from  him.  The  Kisg  and 
his  son,  the  heir-apparent,  were  kept  u  hostages 
in  the  camp,  to  secure  payment,  and  afterwardi 
declared  prisoners,  for  no  reason  that  can  bf  lus- 
tained.  The  first  instalment  was  not  paid  bsforebe 
had  been  declared  a  prisoner ;  and  when  he  wu 
forced,  as  Sir  Benjamin  states,  to  send  out  orden 
to  the  inferior  chiefs  to  cease  hostiliUeSjhe  spoiled 
the  effect  of  the  whole  message,  by  daring  to  add, 
in  warning — '<  Take  care  of  yourselves ;  for  I  am 
a  prisoner."  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to 
go  among  his  subjects  to  collect  the  cattle  levied 
Arom  him ;  but  only  under  the  care  of  Colooel 
Smith  and  a  strong  escort.  Hintza  probablf 
contemplated  being  able  to  escape  when  onee 
out  of  the  camp ;  and,  for  this,  who  shall  eoa. 
demn  him  ?  The  narrative  now  becomes  exceed, 
ingly  interesting. 

Where  the  captive  king  and  his  jailor  halted  on  tk 
10th,  does  not  appear ;  but  on  the  11th,  by  hit  dniir, 
they  marched  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Rircr  Baibe(,ii4 
came  on  the  track  of  numerous  cattle ;  ''  it  waievidcot," 
says  Colonel  Smith,  <<  that  the  cattle  from  all  the  kruli 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  driven  in  the  dinctiM 
Hintza  pointed  out ;  I  therefore  readily  acqoioced  in  hii 
desire  to  march  this  way.*'  At  twetve  o'clock  of  the  nt^i 
of  the  1 1th,  they  continued  their  march,  and  mardied  till 
eight  o'clock  next  oMiming ;  Colonol  Smith  tcstiies  (bi 


'^  the  track  oi  the  cattle  waa  recent  and  nnaicroaiy"  m 
was  observed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th ;  thii,  tkrr. 
fore,  Mras  evidence  of  Hintza*s  sincerity.  At  bnsktet, 
the  king  appeared  particularly  uneasy,  and  said,  acoori- 
ing  to  Colonel  Smith's  account,  <<  What  have  the  ctttk 
done,  that  yon  want  them?  or  why  mast  1  see  siy  nk- 
jects  deprived  of  them  ?" 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  12th  of  May,  they  marched  m- 
ward  still,  and  Hintza,  shortly  after  setting  oat,  wik 
this  remark,  <<  See  how  my  subjecu  treat  me ;  theydriif 
their  cattle  ftom  me  in  spite  of  mew**  He  theanqiHiif' 
permission  to  send  his  counsellor  Mntini  with  a  smmcc 
to  his  subjects,  forbidding  thesn  to  drive  away  their  cattk. 
This  request  was  granted.  When  they  came  to  Um  Kn 
baka,  they  found  the  track  of  the  cattle  dividtd,  <at 
track  going  op  *'  a  stupendous  moantain,*'  and  the  otto 
up  *'  a  very  high,  abrupt,  steep,  woody  hill.**  Hinm 
advised  Colonel  Smith  to  follow  the  track  up  the  Ull, 
and  here  he  determined  to  attempt  an  escape.  TlteCaffn 
king  was  well  mounted,  the  path  through  which  the  partr 
was  advancing  was  a  narrow  cattle  path,  occasonally 
passing  through  the  cleft  of  the  rock.  When  they  M 
nearly  reached  the  top  of  this  steep  ascent,  Hintza  roil«  ^ 
at  full  gallop,  the  guards  crying  out  *<  Look,  Colooel  T 
Hintza's  flight  was  down  a  gradnal  descent  of  landtoibe 
River  Kebaka.  Colonel  Smith  spurred  on  his  honest 
full  speed  to  overtake  the  fugitive  monarch,  and  cosusK 
near  him,  snapped  two  pistols  at  him,  hut  neither  pisi«l 
went  off.  Coming  still  nearer,  he  struck  Hintza  sa  tk 
head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol ;  but  still  the  net 
continued,  Hintza  keeping  a  little  a.head  of  his  pnmff. 
After  about  a  mile  and  a-half  of  pursuit,  Colood  Saiik 
came  so  near  the  king  as  to  he  able  to  pull  him  off  horv^ 
back;  but  Hintza  rose  from  the  fall,  threw  an  a«segti  ii 
his  pursuer,  and  ran  off  with  great  speed.  Colonel  Siuik 
was  unable  to  manage  his  horsey  which  ran  away  viik 
him ;  hat  Mr  George  Southey,  of  the  corps  of  ifwd»> 
came  up,  and  at  about  two  hundred  yards  distance  calM 
on  Hintza  to  stop,  or  he  would  shoot  him.  The  kiaf  na 
on ;  Southey  firod  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  I9* 
still,  however,  the  king  oontinufd  running,  and  wis  dm 
shot  by  Southey  through  the  back.  Hintza  fell  hodlssi 
fbrwa^,  but  springing  up  again,  and  closely  pomwd  ky 
Lieutenant  Bal/bur,  Colonel  Smith's  ald-de-camp^  he  pff- 
cipitated  himself  down  a  kloof  by  the  Kahaka,  aad^sc- 
accordiag    to  Colonel    Smith's  nartativa,*  wfa»<  » 

•  This  is  ColnnerSmith*S  statement,  whfeh,  hwrem, 
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ranwnder.  Soutbey  then  find,  and  shot  the  monarch 
ihraof  h  ihm  bead :  be  fell  down  dead  into  Che  waten  of 
the  Kebaka«  A  penooy  whoee  name  I  have^  bat  will  not 
publiaby  lifted  the  head  of  the  murdered  king  out  of  the 
water,  and  cat  off  the  ean,  whilet  one  of  the  party  cried 
oat  to  blm  not  to  do  that,  <*  hecanee  it  would  set  people 
a-talkinf ;"  the  ean,  howeTer,  were  cat  off,  and  were 
afterwards  taken  in  triumph  to  Graham's  Town.  Another 
peraouy  whose  name  I  bare,  then  cut  off  the  flesh  of  the 
chin,  and  took  a  bayonet  belonging  to  one  of  the  soldiers, 
ivith  which  be  dug  out  the  teeth ;  after  this  horrid  bnt- 
cherys  this  same  person  was  preparing  to  cut  off  the  head, 
bat  eeeing  it  too  much  disflgaredf  he  desisted. 

Sir  BeoJBxnin  immediately  sent  a  despatch  to 
the  BmtI  of  Aberdeen,  saying — 

'*  I  would  rather,  perhaps^  that  this  event  had  not 
occurred,  inasmuch  as  it  may,  howsTer  unjustly  and 
uufairly,  be  made  a  handle  of  by  a  party  at  home.  For 
Hintza,  indiTidually,  he  richly  deserred  the  fate  which 
he  broaght  npon  him,  and  which  he  had  earned  by  a 
aeries  of  acta  of  flagrant  badlbith,  aggression,  and  injury 
to  the  colony ;  having  been  the  author  and  prime  mover 
of  the  horrors  which  so  recently  corered  it  with  blood 
and  ashes.  He  had,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 
sufficiently  proved  what  he  was,  and  what  he  would  hare 
been  to  the  last— ^  treacherous,  ungrateful,  and  cunning 
savage,  whom  no  obligations  could  bind,  and  no  benefits 
attach ;  and  his  blood,  most  unintentionaUy  vhed^  has 
saved,  in  all  probability,  that  of  many  of  our  people  as 
well  as  of  his  own.** 

It  fell  to  Lord  Glenelg  to  answer  this  dispatch, 
as  the  Peel  Administration  had  been  broken  up, 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  out  of  oflice ;  al- 
though the  heroes  of  the  Caff're  war  were  still 
christening  their  conquests  by  such  names  as 
Glen  Aberdeen  and  Peel  Valley.  Lord  Glenelg, 
in  reply,  remarks ; — 

**  After  anxiously  examining  every  word  which  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  by  Colonel  Smith  and  your- 
self, I  must  avow  that  1  am  not  satisfied,  either  that  this 
chieftain  was  the  legitimate  object  of  yuur  military  ope- 
nitiona,  or  that  his  d^ath  admits  of  any  satisfactory 
justification. ...  I  will  not  paute  to  inquire  whether 
Hintxa  was  justly  detained  in  your  camp  as  a  prisoner, 
or  whether  he  was  really  liable  to  pay  with  his  life  the 

is  eertainly  not  true :  the  Colonel  says,  he  even  '<  lifted 
up  an  aaaegai,**  as  if  in  all  this  chase,  and  with  these 
severe  wounds,  and  after  falling  down  twice,  he  had  kept 
hia  assegai  I  The  fact  is,  that  Hintza  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  called  out  repeatedly  for  mercy,  which  was 
granted  by  the  Hottentots,  but  refused  by  the  officers. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  one  of  the  corpp  of 
guides,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  who,  though  he 
himself  had  been  a  sufferer  by  the  Caffre  invasion,  could 
not  behold  the  murder  of  Hintza  without  horror.  **  After 
Hintza  bad  been  wounded  twice,  he  jumped  down  a 
kraanta,  and  sheltered  hinuelf  behind  a  large  stone.  The 
first  who  came  up  to  him  was  one  of  the  Cape  moanted 
rifles,  who  jumped  down  the  said  kraantz,  and  when  in 
the  act  of  levelling  his  gun,  Hintza  cried  out  for  mercy, 
on  which  he  lowered  his  piece :  the  next  that  followed 
down  was  another  of  the  mounted  rifles,  who  at  the  point 
of  ahooting,  was  deterred  by  the  supplications  of  the  king. 
Immediately  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  kraantz,  the  corps 
of  gnidcs,  not  one  of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  go  down. 
Hintza  then  stood  up  and  cried  out  to  them,  *  Faku  ama- 
pakatiy*  which  is  to  say  <  take  me  as  your  prieoner, 
which  they  all  heard — ^when  Southey  flred,  and  blew  the 
upper  part  of  his  head  off.  Thus  fell  the  chief  of  the 
AmakoeiB,  supplicating  for  mercy,  whose  death  was  pre- 
dicted by  all,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  thoee  comprising  the  corps  of  guides.  Much  to 
the  dishonour  of  this  eorpsy  the  ehirf*»  ears  were  brought 
in  trimmph  to  Graham's  Town,  The  glory  of  this  deed 
haa  been  the  subject  of  a  poem,  and  Southey  has  been  ex- 
tolled aa  the  sariour  of  mankind ;  which  poem  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  pnblic  by  being  affixed  to  the  church 
4loor.*'*-iVoftf  '$g  Justus 


penalty  of  attempting  to  escape  from  the  detasbneat 
which  accompanied  him.  All  this  being  conceded,  there 
yet  remains  the  question,  not  hitherto  solved,  nor,  as  fhr 
as  I  can  perceive,  even  discussed.  He  was  slain  when  he 
had  no  longer  the  means  of  resistance,  but  covered  with 
wounds,  and  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  his  person  in 
the  water  into  which  he  had  plunged  as  a  refuge  from 
his  pursuers.  Why  the  last  wound  was  inflicted,  and 
why  this  unhappy  man,  regarded  with  an  attachment 
almost  idolatrous  by  his  people,  was  not  seized  by  the 
numerous  armed  men  who  had  reached  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, has  never  yet  been  explained.  The  case  as- 
sumes a  peculiar  importance,  ftom  the  circumstance  that 
Mr  Southey,  who  gave  the  death  wound,  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  twice  commended  in  general 
orders,  though  not  indeed  with  any  express  reference  to 
his  condncL** 

Either  this  Southey,  or  an  individual  of  the 
same  name,  shortly  before  the  war,  had  four 
horses  carried  off.  He  tracked  them  to  the 
kraal  of  a  Caffre,  named  Kallaty,  with  whom^  as 
it  got  dark,  he  spent  the  night.  The  night  had 
been  very  rainy,  and  the  track  was  effaced  before 
morning ;  but  Southey,  determined  that  he  should 
be  no  loser,  rode  back  to  the  nearest  military  sta- 
tion, and  returned  with  a  party,  who  seised 
sixteen  head  of  cattle  from  his  hopitable  and 
unsuspicious  host !  It  was  in  vain  that  Kallaty 
protested  that  it  was  no  blame  of  his  that  the 
rain  had  obliterated  the  tracks.  The  colonist 
was  not  to  lose.  The  horses  were  afterwards 
found  in  the  possession  of  another  man ;  but  Mr 
Southey  refused  to  return  Kallaty's  cattle.  This 
circumstance,  so  illustrative  of  colonial  justice, 
was  given  in  evidence  by  the  friendly  Caflfre 
chieftain  Tzatzoe,  who  is  at  present  in  England. 
Those  Caffre  epreathe  appear  a  blessing  to  the 
Boors  and  British  colonists,  who,  with  a  military 
party,  take  off  double  the  number  of  cattle 
they  have  either  lost  or  pretended  to  have  lost. 

The  low  state  of  moral  feeling  among  indivi« 
duals  in  this  colony— from  whose  education  and 
profession  much  better  might  be  looked  for^i— 
is  painful  and  humiliating.  The  general  tone 
may  be  inferred  from  a  speech  made  on  a  solemn 
occasion  at  Graham's  Town,  in  presence  of  the 
Governor,  by  a  Dr  Murray,  who  was  on  the 
medical  staff,  and  so  high  in  favour  with  his 
ExceUency,  that  one  of  the  forts,  erected  in  the 
new  province,  has  been  named  after  him. 

Dr  Murray  thought  fit  to  libel  a  noble,  if  mde 
people  in  this  ribald  style :— - 

<*  He  would  say  that  the  Caffre,  Parthis  mendaekr^  ia 
bom  and  notoriously  bred  a  cattle-stealer  and  a  rogue. 
Detected  in  a  lie,  in  a  theft,  or  in  cheating,  he  Is  never 
disconcerted ;  in  fact,  lying,  cattle-stealing,  and  cunning 
are  esteemed  the  greateet  accomplishments  amongst  this 
treacherous  race  of  savages ;  they  hate  the  coloniMe,  and 
would  have  butchered  yon  aU  at  any  former  period,  the 
same  as  they  would  now  if  they  could;  and  assuredly 
they  are  only  to  be  kept  in  syibjection  and  order  by  the 
iron  rod  of  power.** 

Dr  Murray  is  a  very  facetious  person,  though 
somewhat  pedantic  withal.  He  chose  his  figures 
from  his  own  profession,  and  declared  that 

"  Some  of  the  most  eminent  snrgeons  had  recommended 
strong  remedies,  such  m  firing,  scarifying,  Ac,  which '%rere 
used  at  first  with  much  advantage;  bat  the  plan  was  decried 
as  being  inhuman,  and  only  fit  for  tigees  and  wolvee,  and 
it  was  left  off.  In  lieu  thereof  a  pUnster  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  new  staff-surgeon,  who  had  just  arrived, 
which  he  called  the  '  Hue  und  ory^*  or  *  C«leA**eRi-i/i 
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jfoy  ftW/Wbttlgf  ,**  and  ihit  wu  tried  for  miiia  tivi^  bat 
without  any  advanCage  wkaterer;  on  Uie  contrary,  tlia 
•ore  was  iocreafcd  by  it.  Ths  comtUuHon  it  d^irent 
kiTB  to  tohai  tl  if  IS  England.  At  Ibii  time  aome  qnacka 
who  bad  been  fin*  a  long  time  intruding  tbeir  adrice^  and 
bad  got  the  ear  of  tbe  patient,  and  of  the  medical  board 
at  borne,  by  profeering  that  they  had  a  mUd  and  effectual 
remedy  for  the  diaeaie,  obtained  leave  to  try  their  piUeni 
Mpedjkf  which  was  nothing  more  or  lem  than  to  give  the 
patient  nc^or-p/iMiu^  (^^Mr,  hear,  hear  ^  loud  applaoMt) 
and  a  large  bag  of  them  had  actually  arriyed  in  Cape 
Town  from  England,  and  the  goTcmment  waggon  wae 
preparing  to  bring  them  up,  and  the  patieot  bad  been  told 
to  expect  them  daily;  but,  in  the  interim  before  their  ar- 
rival,  it  eo  happened  that  a  pretty  strong  eaioh^^em^' 
pfu-cmn  phUter  had  been  applied  to  the  sore  by  eome 
young  surgeons,  in  consequence  of  some  bad  appearances 
in  it,  which  made  the  patient  very  angry,  and  ht  n^futed 
to  9ubmU  to  any  mort  phisteringf  a§  he  had  been  promised 
the  siiffar-plums  and  would  have  them  ;  and  it  made  him 
so  obetreporous,  and  fretted  him  so  much,  that  he  broke 
out  into  an  eruption  all  over  hie  body,  and  the  sors  over 
the  cancerous  set-fast  put  on  a  very  malignant  appearance 
The  general  doctor,  Ci,  e.  Sir  B.  D*Urban,  tbe  Governor,) 
upon  this  came  up,  and  took  the  treatment  into  his  own 
hands.  He  discarded  the  quacks  and  their  charlatanerie^ 
which  he  saw  to  be  eiarh^rinff  nonsenee^  and  had  im- 
mediate recourse  to  phieboiomy,  firing^  lead  pUiMf  rnnd 
Imo  dietf  by  which  means  the  eruption  soon  disappaaredy 
and  the  patient  assumed  a  healthy  condition, 

« But  mark  me,  gentlemen,  take  care  that  no  more 
placebo  ptaitiere  be  tried,  and  that  the  patient  be  not 
again  tampered  with  by  benevolent  theorists  and  Cafl^ 
maniacal  quscks.  The  eaneoreue  eet'faet  must  be  can- 
torized  and  thoroughly  subdued,  and  strong  in  terrorem 
measures,  such  asfliing,  with  bandaging  and  spare  regimen, 
will  for  a  long  time  be  required  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
what  has  happened.** 

This  speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions. The  Chairman,  Dr  Atherstone,  proposed  a  toast 
Of  **  Dr  Murray's  radieal  cun  of  the  OaAie  eet-lbst  ;** 
and  the  miliUry  band  played,  by  desire^  **  The  Bognes* 

March." 

.  What  oaa  be  looked  for  io  •  colony  where 
fnen,  premuned  to  be  of  liberal  education,  can 
•peak  and  applaud  auch  trash  aa  thia  ?  We  find 
this  medical  orator  of  tiie  lead  pUle  and  low  diet, 
incidentally  mentioned  in  a  work  juat  publiaked, 
which,  although  the  author'a  feelings  and  prejur 
dices  set  strongly  in  the  other  way,  strikingly  cor» 
Toboratea  the  statementa  of  Justus,  The  book  to 
vhich  we  allude-iM-an  extremely  elegant,  and  in 
many  respects  an  entertaining  one-<-is, «'  Narra- 
tive of  a  Voyage  of  Obserration  among  the  Colo^ 
niea  of  Western  AMea,  and  a  Campugn  in 
Caffre  Land  in  183d»«  By  Captain  Alexander,  of 
the  44id  Highlanders/'  The  author,  like  Dr  Mur- 
ray, was  on  the  Staff;  and  he  dedicates  his  book 
to  Sir  Benjamin  d'  Urban.  Dr  Murray  is  noticed 
by  him  as  loyally  christening  a  shrub  the 
Adelttide  9piee  tree  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that 
the  Doctor  is  also  the  identical  canny  Scot  referred 
to  in  the  following  story.  If  so,  he  had  especial 
reason  to  approve  the  Caffre  forays^  as  doctors 
seldom  obtain  much  booty  of  this  sort  in  civil- 
ized warfare,  '^  A  certain  medical  officer  was 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  particularly 
active;  and  we  used  to  jest  afterwards  about 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle  falling  to  the 
Doctor's  bow  and  spear  on  a  Sunday.  Cattle- 
lifting  seems  natural  to  Scotchmen," — Captain 
Alexander's  Campaign  in  Caffre  Land^  Vol  IL, 
page  124. 


Far  indeed  Is  Captain  Alexander  from  iatewl- 
ing  or  imagining  any  improper  expoiaro  of  his 
brethren  in  arms,  or  of  his  commander  in  thh 
war.  But  he  is  open  and  unguarded,  and,  to  uv 
all  in  a  word,  sees  no  harm  whatever,  and,  oo 
the  contrary,  much  daring  and  gallantry,inevery- 
thing  that  chanced — ^knocking  Hintsa  on  th« 
head  among  the  rest  of  the  transactions.  His 
narrative  is  animated  and  picturesque^some- 
times  almost  dramatic.  We  shall  borrow  fron 
it  a  few  features  of  the  war,  and  certain  soldierly 
opinions  about  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
military,  and  the  nature  of  these  ^^irredaiiisUf 
savages."  Of  '^  Suta^  the  great  widow  of  Gsika," 
he  tells — **  When  a  hundred  and  fifty  Caffn< 
rushed  at  a  trader  at  Bamshill^  to  minder  tod 
plunder  him,  and  when  their  assegais  were  up- 
lifted to  pierce  him,  Suta  interposed  her  body 
between  the  deadly  weapons  and  the  Englidi- 
man;  and  declared  they  must  pass  through  ber 
first,  before  they  reached  him."  Another  Caffre 
ehieftainess,  '*  the  Regent  of  the  T  Slambio. 
acted  in  a  similar  mannerj  and  shewed  ber- 
self  equally  adverse  with  Suta  to  the  attack 
on  the  colony.  They  told  their  people  that 
the  English  had  done  them  no  wrong.  Both 
of  them,  by  their  influence^  saved  missioosritt, 
and  traders,  and  much  property ;  and  ahswed/'it 
is  added,  «  that  all  Caffres  are  not  equally  had." 
But  how  happens  it  that  the  miasionari«  of  tbe 
London  and  Glasgow  Mission  are  the  best  fnend^ 
of  those  ''irreclaimable  savageSi,"  from  "A'm 
they  never  apprehended  harm  ?  Suhseqatntiy, 
Suta,  the  noble  Caffre  woman,  eane  eat,  upoB 
the  message  sent  to  all  the  border  ehiefi  ^f 
Hintza,  while  in  durance  in  the  BritiBh  omp, 
reaching  her.  Captain  Alexander  relates  that  ihe 
was,  at  her  own  request,  brought  to  Msjer  Coi « 
camp,  to  have  an  interview  regarding  her  cbiU- 
ren,  as  she  named  the  clans  subject  to  her  btc 
husband.  She  was  accompanied  by  elevea  fenile 
attendants ;  and  now  mark  the  levity  of  tbe 
civilized  warriors :— ''  The  Caffre  ladies  said  tbit 
they  would  have  eome  out  before ;  but  thst  a 
staff-oAeer  had,  on  one  ooeasion  in  the  sioiui. 
tains,  taken  liberties  with  '  a  maid  of  hosonr;' 
and  that  they  were,  therefore,  afraid  to  kave 
the  bush.  We  never  could  get  at  the  tnitb  «f 
this  story ;  and  oan  only  hope  thai  the  Jsssititf 
the  anti-colonial  party  wiU  not  make  a  handle  of 
it  at  home,  to  the  ruination  of  our  diaracteis 
Of  course^  the  antlpcolonial  party,  in  the  syes  ^ 
Captain  Alexander,  eonaiets  of  every  meA  at  bsm 
and  in  the  colony  who  supposes  the  sbongioc^ 
entitled  to  justice.  More  effectually  than  in  tbe 
statementsof  Jttf^u^himself  arethe  wrongs  of  tbt 
Caflres,  exposed  by  the  random  stories  of  Sir 
Benjamin's  admirer.    Here  ia  one  i-^^ 

Aa  anaodote  may  hare  bs  toUL  of  Van  Wynk»  wbtw 
ably  assisted  on  this  occaaUm;  aa  It  ^wa  bstia  (^ 
masy  parafraphs  the  system  irtiich  the  pawdHbiUa- 
thropiits  liad  canasd  Io  be  intmducsd  on  ths  frostwr. 
praviooa  to  the  grand  foray  with  the  Caftts.  Sssa  sAv 
the  invasion  of  the  cohmy,  Van  Wyalc  arrived  at  Gfsbn^ 
Town  for  orders,  and  reoaivsd  tham  i^nooi  CaleosI  Soitk, 
who  directed  him  to  ooUaet  the  hmghen  iastaatlri  ^ 
rcpei  the  enemy.    <<  I  mast  have  a  lionae  te  iboot  Cstm, 
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mynbeer. '  « The  devU  !  bu  not  the  war  begun  ?  I 
tell  yon,  you  are  to  shoot  ae  many  Caffret  as  you  can.** 
'*  I  know  better  than  to  do  that,"  nfXUd  the  iturdy 
Dutchman.  *'  I  may  get  myself  shot  by  the  Goremment 
if  I  do  that,  and  all  my  property  confiscated.**  "  That*s  all 
nonsense,'* cried  the  Colonel— **  go  and  shoot  immediately.*' 
<<  Is,  mjmbeer ;  dat  is  goot ;  ik  urill  so  docn ;  yevdoem  de 
Caffiree  !  But  I  must  hare  all  that  in  black  aikl  white 
before  I  draw  a  trigger.**  So  be  got  a  regular  license, 
signed  by  the  Colonel,  <<  to  shoot  Caffres  wherever  he 
could  find  them;*'  the  English  officers  thinking  it  not  a 
little  absurd  that  any  obstrnctlon  or  scruple  should  be 
entertained  on  the  subject.  When  the  shooting  was  all 
orer.  Captain  Alexander  says—**  Like  Mathews^  we  might 
bare  exclaimed, '  Nobody  to  be  shot  to-day  ?  Oh  dear  ! 
oh,  dear !  we  are  losing  all  our  amnsementf.** 

There  was  very  pretty  amusement  in  shooting 
some  4000  Caffresy  while  only  100  British  fell^  and 
that  chiefly  by  their  own  temerity,  and  senseless 
contempt  of  their  foe.  Colonel  Smith  a  exploits 
receive  the  full  meed  of  praise  from  Captain  Alex- 
ander^ in  such  pithy  notices  as  the  following : — 
**  After  the  affair  of  Trampttter's  Point,  he  pur- 
sued a  retreating  body  of  the  enemy  some  way 
into  Caffreland.  He  shot  some  of  them,  though 
the  main  body  escaped  through  the  fatigue  of  his 
horses.  He  burnt  huts  and  cattlckraals,  and 
then  returned  to  Graham's  Town  with  1200  head 
of  cattle." 

Captain  Alexander  norer  questions  the  justice 
of  the  War,  nor  H in tza's  perfidy,  though  a  vestige 
of  proof  he  never  thinks  of  citing.  Instances  of 
Caffre  bravery  )ie  gives  with  a  true  feeling  of 
the  gallantry  of  spirit  which  distinguishes  these 
savages ;  and  also  others,  which  shew  that  all  British 
officers  were  not  of  the  temper  of  those  who 
chastised  properly  but  not  extremely.  He  says, 
in  one  place — "  I  mentioned  before,  that  a  single 
Caffre,  if  surrounded,  would  stand  and  throw  his 
assegais  to  the  last.  This  determined  spirit  of 
no*Burrender-  is  to  be  admired  ;  as  much  as  the 
spectacle  of  a  doz^n  stout  fellows  galloping  after 
and  '  shooting  down'  a  single  foe  is  calculated  to 
excite  only  disgust  and  contempt.  But  I  here 
^ve  a  trait  of  an  opposite  description.  Major 
Gregory  of  the  08th  regiment,  noticed  one  day  in 
the  field  a  Caffre  dashing  across  an  open  spot.  He 
galloped  after  him,  quickly  covered  him  with 
his  gun,  and  being  one  of  the  beet  shots  in  the 
colony,  would  certainly  have  destroyed  him; 
bnt,  upon  seeing  him  a  solitary  straggler,  the 
gallant  Major  threw  up  the  mussle  of  his  piece, 
and  said,  with  the  characteristic  humanity  of  the 
man,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  soldier,  *'  I 
can't  shoot  that  poor  devil."-«-Many  such  ''  poor 
devil"  was  shot.  One  evening  Captain  Alexander, 
contemplating  an  enchanting  landscape  in  the 
country  which  the  British  were  devastating, 
breathed  a  wish  that  the  people  enjoying  this 
heavenly  climate  and  those  noble  scenes  might 
yet  dwflll  in  peaeein  their  lovely  valleys  without 
dread  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  oppression. 
He  finishes  his  landscape—-*'  It  was  necessary 
that  an  example  should  be  made,  to  shew  our 
superiority  in  arms,  to  drive  the  enemy  to  sub- 
mission, and  thus  speedily  stop  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood.  The  fire-brand  was  therefore 
applied,  and  hut  after  hut  sent  forth  a  dense 
smoke,   sparks,  and  red  glaring  flames.     The 


clear  atmosphere  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  the 
landscape  were  marred  by  the  conflagration,  but  it 
1009  necestPitry  and  ungvoidahle."  In  the  heart  of 
another  beautiful  and  magnificent  forest  scene, 
the  deep  repose  of  which  had  never  before  been 
disturbed  by  the  fiend-liko  inventions  of  the 
white  Christians,  he  say»-«-''The  woods  were 
known  to  be  full  of  Caffres ;  the  six-pounders 
awoke  ^hoes  among  trees  and  rocks  until  then 
unknown;  and  rounds  of  spherical-case  came 
smoking  and  hissing  through  the  air,  and  loudly 
bursting,  and  scattering.  Two-score  bullets  were 
fired  into  the  hollows.  The  third  round  was 
followed  by  a  far-off  death-scream ;  and  we  after, 
wards  found  that  the  chief  £no  then  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  seven  of  his  men  falling 
dead  by  his  side."  It  is  eearce  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine Captain  Alexander's  statements  regarding 
the  Caffre  King.  They  substantially  confirm  those 
of  Justus.,  He  says  that,  when  Hintza  wrote  to 
the  other  chiefs  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  he  told  a  gross  falsehood.  But 
why  was  Hintza  entrapped  into  the  British  camj) 
and  jealously  watched,  if  he  was  not  a  prisoner  ? 
The  only  excuse  given  for  his  murder  was  his 
attempt  to  escape.  But  it  is  only  prisoners  who 
make  such  attempts.  Captain  ^exander  says  a 
great  deal  about  the  Radical  press  at  Cape  Town, 
which  publishes  "  barefaced  and  malicious  false- 
hoods ;"  and  of  the  <' anti-colonial  party"  at  homo 
and  abroad,  missionaries,  and  others,  who  have 
ventured  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  murder  of  so  many  of  the  chiefs  and  people, 
concluding  with  that  of  Hintza,  reflect  small  ho. 
nour  on  the  British  name.  Mr  Buxton,  it  would 
appear,  has  received  the  communications  of  the 
malecontents,  and  made  them  public  at  home,  in 
his  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  London  Mission. 
Of  the  Mission  at  the  Cape,  Captain  Alexander 
reports  most  unfavourably.  His  kindness  is 
all  reserved  for  those  Wesleyans  who  have  been 
so  laudatory  of  the  Governor.  Wo  quote  Cap- 
tain Alexander's  report  of  Bethelsdorp,  not  as 
believing  the  London  Mission  there  deserving  his 
censure,  but  in  order  that,  once  known,  his 
statements  may  be  disproved: — ''The  sect  of 
Independents  (London  Mission)  does  not  en- 
courage  the  Hottentots  to  enter  into  service ; 
neither  could  we  discover  that,  among  the  Be- 
thelsdorp flock,  either  marriage  or  agriculture 
was  promoted ;  or  that  title-deeds  were  given  to 
the  Hottentots  for  allotments  of  missionar)' 
land.  They  were  kept  for  evsr  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  immoraHty,  and  coneubinage ;  and 
completely  subjected  to  the  Jesuitical  influence  of 
the  missionaries"  This  goes  beyond  a  joke, 
and  merits  instant,  examination  and  eentradic- 
tion.  But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  although 
Justus  had  never  oome  forward  at  ail,  out  of  Cap- 
tain  Alexander's  book  and  the  public  dispatches, 
the  conduct  of  the  military  and  other  authorities 
are  sufficiently  condemned.  The  government  of 
the  Cape  appears  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  of  the  Radical  press  at  Cape  Town. 
The  reason  is  not  ill  to  divine. 
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THE  SORCERER'S  LAST  CHANT. 


The  smile  of  e?e  aloni;  the  wave 

In  colder  light  wae  &ding, 
Ai  midnighCi  withered  eorceier  icanned 

Through  clouds  the  dim  stars  wadiog. 

He  stood  apon  the  shingly  ahore, 

Close  by  a  roeky  cell ; 
And  there,  'ttvas  said,  *neath  rock  and  wava^ 

Did  that  old  sorcerer  dwell- 
Whence  he  had  come  none  knew,  nor  when ; 

Men  ftared  his  evil  eye, 
And  spoke  of  him,  when  waree  were  load, 

As  muttering  fierce  and  high. 

They  said  no  bourne  of  time  had  he— 

He  waited  not  the  grave ; 
That  age  on  age  swept  o*er,  anharmed, 

The  wiiard  of  the  cave. 

I  gazed  on  him  :^his  eye  was  fixed 

On  Ocean's  darkening  brim; 
He  sremed  some  shadowy  form  to  view, 

Unseen  by  all  but  him. 

He  raised  to  heaven  his  withersd  band. 

And,  in  his  glassy  eye, 
Wild  words,  that  trembled  from  his  lips, 

Were  uttered  visibly. 

«  Fast  waning  star  of  gloom  to  man. 

To  me  of  boundless  power ! 
Thy  evil  spell  hath  burst  for  aye, 

Star  of  npy  natal  hour ! 
Eighteen  bright  centuries  have  told 
Their  years,  since  thou,  in  treacherous  gold. 
Amid  the  waves  of  ether  rolled. 

Light  of  Abaddon*8  reign  ! 
And  J,  beneath  thy  influence,  hailed 

Thy  radiance  o*er  the  main. 

«  I  knew  the  spell,  I  felt  the  might. 

That  linked  my  fate  to  thine ; 
1  was  thy  sole  dark  worshipper, 

This  hoary  rock  thy  shrine. 
I  felt  the  fervour  of  thy  beam, 
In  mystic  radiance,  on  me  stream, 
What  time  thy  angel  dimmed  the  gleam 

Of  that  more  glorious  star 
That  shed  iu  light  of  peace  and  love 

From  Jndah*8  skies  afer. 

*^  Amid  the  gaxe  of  million  eyes 

I  hailed  thy  ruthless  smile, 
When  shone,  on  CBsar*8  palace  hill, 

The  Christianas  funeral  pile ; 
And  'mid  the  arena's  crimson  flood, 
When  Afric*s  hungry  lion  stood 
Stained  with  the  dying  martyr's  blood : 

Then  earth's  proud  Queen  was  thine, 
Th'  Imperial  Eagle's  tameless  crest^ 

Th*  altar  and  the  ahriiie. 

**•  I  watched  thy  cold  and  tieaeheroui  smile, 
When  Piedmont's  peasant  brave 

Vowed,  sword  in  hand,  his  fathers*  faith 
And  mountain  home  to  save ; 


Whan,  with  Christ's  symbol  o'er  their  brow, 
Like  avalanche  of  Alpine  snow, 
Rushed  o'er  the  vales  of  quiet  Vaud 

Dark  Alva's  bigot  band. 
And  flashed  along  the  blood-stained  rocka 

The  persecutor's  brand' 

*<  Bright  was  that  smile  what  time  the  cross 

Its  early  lustre  shed 
O'er  the  green  forest  solitudes 

Of  climes  unvisited ; 
When  rose  to  heaven  the  sacred  fire, 
Th'  unyielding  Indian's  funeral  pyre ; 
And,  through  his  own  deep  woods,  the  ire 

Of  panting  bloodhounds  burst. 
To  tear  the  noble  warrior's  form, 

As  by  his  God  accurst. 

«<  And,  brighter  still,  when,  o'er  the 

While  other  stars  were  few^ 
The  midnight  murder  chimes  were  pealed 

Of  dread  Bartholomew, 
Thou  lit  th'  assassin's  clouded  way 
To  where  his  pillowed  victim  lay— 
And,  o'er  Coligny's  blood,  thy  ray 

Its  fiery  splendour  flung ; 
While  loud  through  heav«n*s  eternal  arch 

Thy  9itm  *  Te  deum*  rung. 

*'  In  later  times  my  feeble  power 

Hath  marked  thy  fkding  ray ; 
But  one  brief  glory  o'er  me  fidl. 

As  in  the  olden  day-* 
When,  leagued  to  stem  the  panaeless  flood 
Of  freedom,  Europe's  despou  stood— 
A  crowned  and  holy  brotherhood ; 

And  Austria's  chains  confessed 
Thy  might ;  and  Poland's  ea^e  fdl. 

With  suined  and  bloody  breast. 

'*  Bright  planet  of  the  curse !  thy  beam; 

On  Time's  horizon  hovers ; 
Another  star,  with  milder  light^ 

Thy  ancient  empiro  eoverSi 
No  more  thy  worshipper  shall  sweep 
In  thunder-cloud  along  the  deep, 
Or  ride  (he  whirlwind  o'er  the  steep-. 

A  mighty  presence — ^felt 
From  clime  to  clime,  'mid  burning  skiea 

And  SDOwa  that  never  melt. 

"  Star  of  the  fading  beam  1  receive 

Thy  worshipper's  farewell  { 
Strange  forms  an  beckoning  m^^ray  car 

Hath  listened  to  a  knell. 
A  few  mon  rolling  tides  of  Time 
Shall  sweep  fhmi  all  thy  sulject  dime 
The  hoary  idol  pomp  of  Crime ; 

And  thy  last  trembling  light 
Shall  melt  from  earth— free;,  glorioafy 

Into  eternal  night.'* 


The  sorcerer  ceaaed,  and  sought  the  cave 
That  stretched  afar,  'ncath  reck  and 
And  ne'er,  'tis  said,  his  speetro  fbrm 
Hath  ainoe  careered  upon  the  norm 
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There  are  few  ihingB  more  amusing  in  their 
wafthan  an  Irish  fox-hunt.    Beaides  the  real 
pkiasofe  of  racing  over  stock  and  stone  after 
the  hoonds^  there  is  so  much  hnmour  and  origi- 
nality in  the  Irish  mode  of  arranging  matters. 
that  a  good  horseman,  mounted  on  a  hack  that 
he  does  not  greatly  care  about,  and  folly  deter. 
mined  to  ride  through  all  the  alternations  of 
rode  and  .bog  that  lie  in  his  path,  without  regard 
for  his  horse's  feet  or  his  own  neck,  will  hardly 
look  upon  the  day  as  ill-spent,  Although  the 
game  be  none  of  the  best,  nor  the  pace  of  that 
<' killing"  description  to  be  met  with  nowhere  in 
inch  perfection  as  in  England.     The  English 
conduct  their  foz-hnnts,  aa  they  do  everything 
else,  with   a    regularity  and  business-like  air 
which  shew  that  those  engaged  in  the  sport  are 
folly  up  to  their  work,  and  determined  to  have 
''no  nonsenae"  about  it :  the  covers  are  drawn 
with  the  preeision  of  a  General  reconnoitring 
the  enemy ;  the  probable  line  of  country  to  be 
taken  by  the  fox  is  discussed  beforehand,   as 
if  for  a  charge  of  cavalry ;   and   (not  unlike 
one)  when  the  fox  breaks,  off  they  go,  dose  and 
compact,  well  in  rear  of  the  hounds,  the  fox 
scampering  gaily  a-head,  and  the  dogs,  within  the 
compass  of  a  horse-cloth  or  a  birding  net,  giving 
tongue  in  chorus,  while  "  echoing  hills  repeat 
the  pleasing  tale."     Now,  an   Irishman  looks 
upon  all  these  little  items  as  perfectly  subordi- 
nate to  the  **  general  run"  of  the  hunt :   as  long 
as  he  goes  apace,  and  has  an  excuse  for  shouting 
and  shrieking,  he  would  not  care  if  the  pack 
were  bulUdogs,  and  the  fox  a  donkey.    His 
object  is  to  beat  his  fellows,  and  not  to  enjoy 
what,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  called  the  *'  plea- 
sures of  the  chase" — Whence  his  utter  disregard 
of  all  rule  and  regulation,  and  noble  resolve  to 
he  '<  in  al  the  death,"  as  he  would  say,  "  before 
the  fox  himself." 

Such  were  my  meditations  the  other  day,  while 
riding  home  from  aJiont  in  one  of  the  far  western 
districts  of  Ireland,  where  hounds  are  more 
plentiful  than  foxes,  and  herring . "  drags"  more 
in  vogue  than  either.    I  had  been  told  a  day  or 
two  previously  that  good  sport  might  be  expected, 
as  most  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  county  were 
to  be  present,  and  a  bag-fox  and  a  herring  pro. 
Tided,  in  case  of  their  not  having  a  <'£nd/'    Ac 
eordingly,  I  went  to  the  little  villi^e  of  Bally- 
noggin,  where,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  fell  in 
with  ten  or  fifteen  couples  of  decent-enough, 
looking  foz-hounds,  and  a  field  of  thirty  or  forty 
riders,  attired  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
from  the  smart  scarlet  coat  and  gilt  buttons  of 
the  W.  B.  H.,  or  '<  Western  Ballynoggin  Hunt," 
to  the  black  frock  or  white  Mackintosh  of  the 
non-elect.    Crowds  of  ragged  men  and  boys  fol- 
lowed the  cavalcade  on  foot,  and  the  ridges  of  the 
sorronnding  country  were  alive  with  groups  of 
peasantry,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  anxious  for  a 
glimpse  at  the  '^/m"  In  fact,  the  whole  country. 
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side  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  far 
more  intense  than  that  political  one  of  which 
our  '^^  Grandmother  Herald"  takes  such  daily 
pains  to  furnish  terrific  accounts  to  her  sexage- 
narian readers:  an  Irish  parson  might  have 
distrained  for  tithe,  or ''  canted"*  a  cow,  fearless 
of  the  issue ;  and  Popery  would  have  followed 
the  fox,  while  Protestantism  hunted  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

The  day  was  dry  and  clear  —  a  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance  in  this  -  part  of  the 
world,  where,  as  a  native  told  me,  **  it  rains  eleven 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  twelfth  is  moist!"  a 
thin  canopy  of  ^ grey  clouds  hung  overhead,  which 
ever  and  anon  broke  into  masses,  and,  letting  out 
a  fiood  of  sunshine,  tinged  the  waters  of  the 
distant  Shannon,  and  lit  up  the  peaks  of  the 
surrounding  hiUs,  like  a  smile  brightening  the 
aspect  of  a  gloomy  countenance.  The  cover  was 
not  far  distant  —  if  cover  it  could  be  called, 
which  consisted  of  a  large  rocky  field,  with  here 
and  there  a  stunted  furze-bush  shaking  its  golden 
ear-rings,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  desolation 
around ;  and  to  it  we  hied  in  search  of  a  fox, 
which  some  one  had  heard  somebody  else  say 
had  been  seen  the  week  psst  by  Pat  K  eamey's 
brother-in-law's  sister  s  husband,  as  he  was  dig- 
ging potatoes  at  the  back  of  his  cottage,  "  quite 
convanient."  Here  a  curious  scene  presented 
itself —  the  riders  collecting  in  knots  round  the 
edg^  of  the  cover,  hallooing  and  cheering  on  the 
dogs  to  their  work,  as  if  that  would  give  them  a 
scent  if  there  was  none ;  and  others  judiek>usly 
planting  themselves  forty  or  fifty  paces  a-head,  in 
the  direction  the  fox  was  thought  likely  to  take. 
Two  or  three  prudent  gentlemen  were  evon  seen 
leathering  along  the  high-road  to  Kilbaggy,  that 
being  the  place  he  was  last  averred  to  have  been 
seen  at. 

^'  Mermaid !  Mermaid !  -—  Blucher,  my  boy ! 
to  himi  find  him  and  catch  himl"  sung  out 
the  old  huntsman^  with  his  cracked  voice,  as 
he  proceeded  to  collect  the  pack,  which  shewed 
evident  symptoms  of  straggling  over  the  country 
—  ''to  him,  and  find  him!" 

"  Yelp  1  yelp  1  yelp ! "  from  one  of  the 
hounds. 

''  By  Jasus !  he's  there  !*-]'ll  hould  you  fifty 
tumblers  of  punch  he  makes  for  the  earku9$es"f 
says  one,  spurring  his  horse  towards  a  large, 
grassy  bottom  about  a  mile  off. 

"  Divil  a  bit  was  it  the  fax  I— Snifler  smelt  the 
red.herring  in  Pat  Maloney's  packet." 

Or  the  bag-fax  on  Dan  Kearney's  shoulder." 
I'll  bet  you  a  wager  he  rins  for  Knocknonny, 
if  he's  the  same  iligant  fax  we  chased  last  Satnr. 
day." 

*  To  "  cant"— to  tell  by  auction  goods  diitndnod  for 
rent. 

-f  Low  marshy  bottoms,  intersected  by  enormous 
drsins,  and  not  orer  safe  foi  man  or  horse,  are  called 
corkttstes  or  cacattes  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
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**  Arrahj  by  Jasus !  there's  Phil  Ronghan  on 
Dan  O'Connell,  and  O'Shaughnessj  on  Repaler— 
they  'U  give  us  Ballyhooly  thia  time^  for  they  're 
wicked  fencen,  both  of  them." 

At  this  moment  a  cry  is  heard  of  '*  Tally ! 
tally !"  from  the  other  side  of  the  cover,  fol- 
lowed by  an  almost  simultaneous  "  So-hoing^'  on 
thU — a  fox  and  a  hare  break  from  different  parts 
of  the  brushwood — ^the  dogs  rush  part  on  one, 
and  part  on  the  other — and  as  each  takes  differ, 
ent  points  of  the  compass,  the  field  is  speedily 
divided,  and  presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  men  congregated  professedly  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  one  sort  of  animal,  enjoying  the 
double  pleasure  of  running  after  two. 

**  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  hold  hand !  hold 
hand,  for  the  love  of  God !  don't  be  making  mis- 
chief among  the  hounds !"  roars  one  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  reining  in  his  horse,  and  vainly 
attempting  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  dogs  and 
horses  that  swept  past  him.  '«  Hlllo !  hillo ! 
Blucher!-— Wellington! — cover,  hoy !  back, dogs, 
back  r 

'As  well  might  he  endeavour  to  turn  the  tide 
of  the  Shannon  with  a  pitchfork.  Away  they 
go  in  different  directions,  sweeping  over  the 
country-— yelping,  screaming,  and  swearing  in  all 
the  several  dialects  of  English,  Anglo-Irii^,  and 
Celtic — until  Puss  is  luckily  throttled  by  a  cur. 
dog  that  jumps  out  from  behind  a  hay.stack,  and 
the  fox  is  run  to  earth,  leaving  the  dogs  and 
riders  in  confusion  worse  confounded,  staring 
one  another  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  him  ?" 

«' Arrah,  now,  i'faith— it's  too  bad  of  Pat  Malo. 
ney  not  to  stop  the  earths,  when  we  had  such  an 
iligant  chance  of  a  fine  run." 

*'  Divil  choke  you,  Pat  !'*  groan  all  the  by. 
standers  to  a  stalwart  man,  about  six  feet  three, 
dressed  in  the  hodden  grey  of  the  peasantry, 
with  a  brimless  straw.hat,  a  long  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  his  somewhat  ancient  corduroys  tucked 
up  to  the  knees ;  leaving  his  naked  feet  and 
calves,  covered  with  mud,  and  torn  with' bram- 
bles, to  speak  for  their  owner's  alacrity  in  crossing 
country. 

''  Houd  yer  tongue,  you  vagabone  !— houd  yer 
tongue,  and  mind  how  you  talk  to  a  gintleman," 
quoth  Pat,  paranthetically  giving  one  of  his 
fellows  a  touch  with  his  *'  switch,"—''  is'f  stop, 
ping  the  earths  I'm  to  be,  without  tlie  price  of  a 
pipe  of  tobaccy  in  my  pocket?  Who'll  rin  a 
drag  through  the  crassest  country  entirely  better 
than  Pat  Maloney,  for  a  pipe  and  a  drap  of 
whisky  ?  I'll  rin  ye  one  now,  gintlemen,  from 
Ballynoggin  to  Knocknonny,  and  from  Knock- 
nonny  back  again  by  Kilnahinch,  for  the  price  of 
a  shilling — and  may  the  Lord  save  ye,  gintle- 
men, and  prosper  all  yer  ways  I" 

And,  with  this  pious  ejaculation,  he  produced 
the  fag-end  of  a  herring,  which  he  fastened  to  a 
bit  of  string,  and  telling  the  field  to' give  him  a 
quarter-of.an.hour^s  law,  he  sprang  over  a  fence, 
dragging  the  fish  after  him,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  an  instant. 

By  this  time,  the  hounds  had  been  got  together 


in  some  sort  of  order,  and  the  two  diviuons  of 
cavalry  had  formed  a  junction,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  old  huntsman,  who  kept  (dsppin.: 
his  thigh,  and  declaring  that  **  We  should  have  n 
day's  sport,  after  all ;"  on  the  strength  of  which, 
he  doffed  his  velvet  cap,  and  *'  went  the  Toonds," 
coUecting  shillings  and  half-crowns  from  most  of 
the  riders,  according  to  the  extent  of  generosity 
possessed  by  each.  I  now  began  to  wonder  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  with  the  unhappy  ba^- 
fox  on  Pat  Kearney's  shoulder ;  but  found,  on 
inquiry,  that,  though  *^  an  iligant  fax  intirely," 
he  had  received  a  hurt  in  his  last  chase,  and  vis 
altogether  so  far  incapacitated  from  nmnis^, 
that  a  leaping  drag  presented  much  greater 
diances  of  sport.  Accordingly,  we  all  made  vp 
onr  minds  to  run  the  fish  instead  of  the  flesh ; 
and  bets  were  laid  that  we  should  run  into  Pat 
Maloney  before  the  first  mile.  The  honndi  wen 
round  the  huntsman,  cowering  at  his  fiset,  and 
rolling  themselves  on  the  grass ;  the  horsemen 
gathered  in  a  kind  of  single  rank  behind,  so  as  to 
have  a  fair  start,  and  were  pulling  down  hats  aad 
buttoning  up  coats ;  while  some>  to  shew  their 
ntttMhaUmee,  vented  a  remark  or  two  on  trivial 
subjects. 

^^  Splendid  speech,  that  of  Shell's,  the  other 
night  in  the  House,  O'Shangfaneesy." 

«'  What  an  iligant  wipe  at  Lyndhnrst !"  burst 
from  a  group  of  -'aliens"  simultaneously. 

**  By  Jasus !  he  gave  him  Baliyhooly,  the  d— d 
insolent  son  of  a  sign-painter !"  resumed  the  tint 
speaker,  colouring  as  red  as  his  coat  with  indifr' 
nation.  **  And  then  to  speak  of  /rrdand  as  he 
did !— I'd  have  tipt  him  a  sprig  of  shillelah  to 
have  heard  him." 

"  Gentlemen,  no  politics  in  the  field,  if  m 
plase.  Time's  up— and  off  we  go !  At  him,  Re- 
venge !    Shamrock,  at  him  and  tear  him !" 

file  hounds  were  laid  on ;  and  loud  and  duill 
their  cry  rose  on  the  air,  as,  following  the  nak 
scent  of  the  track,  they  sped  merrily  over  the 
turf,  the  yery  incarnation  of  punishment  dogging 
the  steps  of  the  offender. 

^  It's  a  fine  pace,  at  any  rate,  though  it*t  onljr 
Pat  Maloney  we're  rinning,"  quoth  one,  tippiac 
his  horse  with  his  whip  as  he  deared  a  five-foot 
wall  with  a  broad  drain  on  each  aide.  ''  TU  he 
bound  he  cresses  the  earku9$e9,  and  makei  for 
the  Nockroony  Hills." 

^  Ah !  there  goes  Phil  Roughen  into  a  bog,  op 
to  the  girths !.— hell  stay  there  aoBse  time  before 
he  gets  out." 

''No  use  inquiring,  at  all  at  all;  we're  rin- 
ning too  fast  to  pull  up— «o  Phil  may  make  vp 
his  mind  to  wait  till  the  Repale." 

Here  a  great  datterf  ng  of  hoofb  on  hard  groaad 
was  heard;  and,  casting  our  eyee  to  the  rightt 
we  beheld  a  whole  string  of  elderly  gentlemw, 
young  lads  and  young  ladies,  "  blade  spirits  aad 
white,  red  spirits  and  grey,"  mounted  upon  ^ 
sorts  of  nags,  galloping  along  ae  tet  as  thev 
could  put  foot  to  ground  ;  and,  aa  the  dirK- 
tion  of  the  road  appeared  to  run  parallel  vitb 
that  of  the  drag,  there  was  every  probability  of 
the  "  highwaymen"  being  in  long  before  the 
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otheiflj  who  had  to  eoiiteiid  with  moving  aeeidents 
bf  flood  end  field. 

''  .Shame !  shame  f--*oiF  the  road^  giatlemen  I 
Skamo  I — ye've  hribed  Maloney  to  rin  the  drag 
hy  the  side  of  the  road  i"  hurst  from  the  1^  of 
twenty  ennged  riders  at  oiice>  as  they  hegan 
iioimderiiig  in  a  hog,  the  depths  of  wliieh  they 
seemed  very  lilcely  to  explore.  *'  It's  a  hnmin 
shame  to  any  Christian  sowl  in  the  county  to 
play  snch  a  trick.    Och !  hother !" 

And  80  it  was.  A  good  old  gentleman,  whose 
hunting  dajrs  had  long  heen  over,  hut  who  re- 
tained mettle  enough  to  rattle  along  a  safe  road 
at  a  very  unsafe  speed,  had  ^'  crassed"  Pat's 
hand  with  a  piece  of  silver,  to  "  rin  the  drag 
quite  oonvanient;"  and  there  we  were,  men, 
women,  and  children,  cheek  hy  Jowl,  some  on  the 
road,  and  some  on  the  field ;  scampering,  olat- 
teriog,  and  floundering  away  to  our  hearts'  con. 
tent ;  some  getting  a  fall  at  every  fence,  others 
sticking  fast  in  a  hog,  hut  hy  far  the  greater 
Qttmber  enjoying  themselves  at  the  top  of  their 
i^ed,  on  as  good  a  mail-coach  road  as  ever  lay 
between  London  and  Brighton.  And  yonder, 
some  mile  a-head,  was  Pat  Maloney,  springing 
over  the  ground^  with  his  inch  of  red  herring 
after  him ;  now  leaping  a  drain,  now  scrambling 
a  bank ;  and,  at  length,  evidently  pondering 
"refuge  from  his  toil"  by  some  desperate  expo. 
dlent,  that  might  give  the  field  a  few  minutes' 
check,  and  enable  him  to  improve  his  start. 
Suddenly  diverging  to  the  left,  he  struck  off  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  road,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
those  partaking  the  joys  of  tbe  chase  on  its  level 
surface,  and  made  for  a  rugged  track  of  rocky 
land,  behind  which  there  lay  a  small  brook.  A 
week's  imin  had  flooded  it  to  more  than  half  its 
ordinary  dimensions ;  and,  as  Pat  Maloney  skim- 
med over  the  frail  bridge  thrown  across,  with  the 
lapidifcy  of  a  swallow,  it  creaked  and  bent  under 
his  tread  in  a  manner  that  struck  terror  into  the 
foremost  of  the  fields  and  destroyed  ail  hope 
of  finishing  the  hunt  dry-shod.  Five  horses 
plunged  into  the  water,  the  riders  dismounting, 
snd  attempting  to  lead  them  by  the  reins  along- 
side of  the  bridge ;  but  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent swept  them  down ;  and,  like  large  water- 
rats,  the  horses  plunged  and  splashed,  in  vain 
attempts  to  reach  the  opposite  bank.  In  the 
aeaowhile,  the  doga  were  crossing  rapidly ;  and 
Pat  Maloney  in  the  distance,  screaming  with 
•tultationat  the  discomfiture  of  five-and-thirty 
of  the  best  riders  in  the  W.  B.  H.,  bounded 
along  like  an  enUrged  buck,  or  a  dancing 
ottiich  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, .  evidently 
naking  for  his  own  sheelin  in  the  highlands. 

1  happened  to  be  somewhat  in  the  rear  when 
the  uproar  first  took  place — the  little  nag  on 
vhich  I  was  mounted  being  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  thorottgh-breda  on  level  ground ;  but 
whatever  he  wanted  in  **  foot"  was  made  up  in 
"  head ;"  and,  as  we  reined  up  on  the  banks  of 
^ia  sporting  JBeresina,  he  gave  a  little  snort  of 
disdain  at  the  sight  that  presented  itself.  Half, 
a-deiea  horeet^  his  betters  in  blood  and  hone, 
Were  plunging  wildly  in  the  stream,  and  lashing 


up  the  red  mnd  from  the  bottom  with  their  hoo&h 
—the  riders  8houting~«-the  dogs  yelp-yelping,  as 
one  by  one  they  took  to  the  water-*— «nd  the 
*'  finest  pisantry  in  th»  world"  running  down 
from  all  quarters  with  ropes  to  the  rescue.  Nim-^ 
rod's  Wisserdine*  was  nothing  to  it;  «nd>  al* 
though  the  pace  had  hitherto  been  *^  too  food  to 
inquire,"  it  was  evident  that  now  we  were  likely  to 
have  plenty  of  leisure  to  condole  on  all  our  mlsfor-* 
tunes.  I  dismounted,  to  swim  my  horse  like  the 
rest,  and  approached  the  small  wooden  bridge 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  as  awkward  an  affair  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  being  composed  of  two 
small  trees  thrown  across  the  brook,  and  simply 
covered  with  sods  of  turf,  fitted  for  the  passage 
of  nothing  but  a  cat  or  an  Irish  milkmaid.  It 
bent  under  my  foot  until  it  touched  the  water ; 
andi  just  as  I  was  turning  round  to  exhort  my 
nag  to  jump  in,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  not 
unmingled  with  horror,  considering  the  preeari. 
ous  nature  of  my  position,  he  firmly  planted  his 
fore  feet  on  one  end  of  the  trees,  and,  with  a  little 
mincing  gait,  like  Taglioni  on  a  tulip,  trotted 
across  and  landed  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  If 
his  feet  had  slipped  between  the  trees,  he  would 
have  snapped  his  legs  like  a  carrot,  and  floated 
down  the  stream — a  wreck  of  proud  ambition,  a 
mangled  piece  of  horseflesh  1 

The  example  was  speedily  followed  by  some 
others,  not  without  various  capsizes  into  the 
water ;  and,  at  length,  three  of  us  having  got 
over,  we  struck  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  our  reek* 
ing  steeds,  and  again  made  after  the  dogs,  whose 
yell,  echoed  back  from  rock  and  glen,  came  faint 
but  cheerily  on  the  breeze.  It  seems  that  my 
companions  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
eeuatry  than  myself;  for  they  made  a  consider- 
able circuit,  instead  of  holding  on  straight,  which 
I  did  manfully,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  a 
'<  pisant,"  who,  hat  in  hand,  screeched  to  me  from 
the  top  of  a  pile  of  turf,  that  the  road  I  was 
taking  was  ''  too  crass  entirely."  Heedless  of  the 
warning,  man  and  horse  speedily  found  them- 
selves up  to  the  girths  in  a  soft,  black  bog,  sink- 
ing deeper  at  every  effort  to  get  out,  and  doubts 
less  mntuaUy  cursing  all  the  '^  crass  roads"  ia 
the  country,  which  by  this  time  I  began  to 
find  out  were  not  short  cuts,  as  might  vainly  be., 
imagined  from  the  word  '^  cross,"  but  something 
like  General  Wade's  "  before  they  were  made"— 
some  all  rock,  high,  dry,  and  sharp,  liko  the  top 
of  a  garden  wall  set  with  broken  bottles ;  and 
others,  like  the  one  I  was  at  present  recreating 
in,  nothing  but  bog,  and  not  even  with  the  pros- 
pective ^'  hard  bottom"  which  Matthews'  country 
bumpkin  assured  the  befloundered  Cockneys  that 
they  were  only  "  half  way  to." 

However,  with  spur  and  rein,  and  divers  tugs 
at  the  ears  and  tail,  we  scrambled  out ;  and  a 
wiser,  though  a  dirtier  man,  I  started  afresh  in 
rear  of  my  three  predecessors;  and  gloriously 
did  we  come  in.  Pat  Maloney,  seeing  our  spent 
condition,  but  not  tired  a  whit  himself,  ran  into 
a  paddock,  coolly  put  the  red  herring  into  his 


■  See  Ninrrod*t  articlei  In  the  Quarterfff  tUviow. 
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pockety  and  springiiig  upon  a  haystack,  cried-*- 
''  Now,  g^tlemen,  a  rin  for  the  bmah  1"  A  charge 
at  the  haystack,  won  by  half  a  neck ;  a  disap- 
pointed whimpering  from  the  hounds,  running  in 
circles  about  the  field,  and  dumfounded  at  the 
disappearantfi  of  the  scent ;  an  Irish  screech  from 
two  or  three  Irish  maid-servants  looking  out  of 
the  garret  windows  of  the  house — and  the  hunt 
was  over.    Happy  the  man  who  got  home  with* 


out  a  wet  akin  or  a  spoiled  horse;  for,  ts  we 
turned  into  the  house  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  bot 
whisky.punch  at  the  invitation  of  the  owner,  ve 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fcNrlom  thirty-one,  eon- 
tending  with  the  brook,,  from  whence  in  weary 
plight  they  straggled  in ;  and  long  the  tales  in 
which  were  fought  again  the  scenes  of  this  my 
first  and  last  day  with  the  Western  BallyDoggio 
Hunt.  R.  8.  T. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS;  BY  O.P.Q. 
THE  PEDIMENT  OR  "  FRONTON"  OF  THE  FRENCH  PANTHEON. 

*'  Aux  gnrndt  AomiMet,  la  patrie  reeonnautosite/* 

clndiDf  th«  portico,  and  260  iiroad.  Id  Um  emtre  tues 
a  dome  aizty-lwo  feet  in  diameter,  orif inally  enpfsited 
in  the  interior  by  four  pillan,  ao  light  that  tbeir  bulk 
was  scareely  perceptible  among  the  columns  which  nt> 
tain  the  four  narcs.  The  same  lightness  preyails  in  the 
ranlts  of  the  building  where  dormar  windows  were  cm- 
trWedy  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  the  Gsikic 
style,  and  shed  a  farourable  Ught  on  thedelicate  scnlptan 
which  abounds  in  the  edifice.  The  height  of  the  priad. 
pal  yault  from  the  beautiful  stone  and  marble  paTeneot 
is  170  feet.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  130  Hated 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sappoithig  an  enta. 
blatnre  of  which  the  friexe  is  ornamented  in  foliage 
AboFCy  are  galleries  skirted  with  balikstrades.  Tiie 
spherical  vaults  of  the  temple  are  adorned  with  i» 
reliefs.  The  portico  is  composed  of  twenty-two  flated 
Torinthian  columns,  ftfly-eight  feet  in  height,  inehidini: 
the  bases  and  the  capitals,  and  fire  and  a  half  ftd  in 
diameter,  wliich  support  a  triangular  pedamsnt  120 
feet  in  breadth,  by  twenty-fonr  in  height,  at  iu  g reateii 
height.  In  the  centre  of  this  pediment,  there  used  to  be 
a  bas  relief  in  bad  taste^  representing  a  cross  in  the  midst 
of  clonds.  This  is  now  supplanted  by  the  gigantic  and 
glorious  fronton  of  David.  Upon  the  pUnth  an  the 
words  which  I  have   prefixed  to  my  letter^"  Airx 

ORANDS    H0MME8,    LA    PATRIE     RSCOKKAISSAVTE.'' 

The  dome  which  crowns  this  building  is  a  noble  object. 
It  is  surrounded  by  thirty«t%vo  Corinthian  colnmits,  and 
prsaents  the  appearanoe  of  a  circular  temple,  sbon 
which  rises  a  cupola  surmounted  by  a  lanten,  and  lenai- 
nated  by  a  ball  and  cross  of  bronze  gilt,  exqaiaiHy 
wrought^  The  total  height  of  the  dome  is  282ft«t 
The  description  of  the  vaults  would  take  up  too  mich 
of  your  space,  and  of  my  time ;  bat  I  most,  bdbre  I 
proceed  to  describe  tha  pediment  or  litmtoB,  eoBtiwe  the 
history  of  this,  now  national  monument. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  destination  of  this  grand  edike 
was  changed.  In  1701  y  the  National  Assembly  decreed, 
that  it  should  be  consecrated  as  a  place  of  barial  lor  nch 
French  citiiena  as  bad  shed  lustre  on  their  cooatry  b^ 
their  talents,  virtue^  or  achtevementa.  QnatRncnvM 
charged  to  convert  it  into  a  F&emch  Pantreov.  The 
symbols  of  a  Christian  temple  gave  place  to  oihen  bmr 
appropriate  to  its  new  destination.  It  underwent  eercnl 
alterations,  both  within  and  without  In  tfaefHcae  oftht 
portico  was  placed  the  inscription  of  Pastorxt,  sev 
once  more  restored—**  Auz  grands  homaies,  la  patrie  le- 
connaissantel**  By  the  same  decree^  MibaaeaV,  thea 
lately  dead,  was  declared  worthy  of  this  honour  ^  and 
the  National  Assembly  attended  his  obsequies.  The 
same  year,  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Bwusesi  weiv 
transported,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  Pantheon.  In  IMi 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ordained  that  the  Pantheon  sbsaU 
be  completed,  and  restored  to  Divine  worship,  under  the 
invocation  of  St  Geneviev^ ;  but  it  was  not  inteaded  to 
change  the  destination  given  to  it  by  the  Natioasl  Ai- 
sembiy.  The  remains  of  Lagninge,  Da  WiatO',  Boa* 
gainville,  Lannes,  Thevenard,  and.otbcn^  wen  dcpsM 
in  the  vaults  of  this  vast  building ;  and,  wbrn  tk 


•if,  Jul9  U,  1837. 

Mr  DEAR  Tait^^I  have  just  returned  from  the  Pav- 
THBOK,  to  which  I  waskindly  invited  by  David,  our  great 
sculptor,  in  order  to  inspect  his  now  finished  pediment  of 
that  national  edifice.  We  call  it  in  French  the  *<  Fronton" 
of  the  Pantheon ;  and  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  *< «« ireTiM** 
annivovary  fSltea  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  will  be  the 
opening  to  the  public  view  of  this  beauteous  pediment.  I 
have  thought  that  an  early  aketch  of  so  magnificent  a  work 
of  art  and  patriotism,  would  gratify  your  readers ;  and 
that  you  would  like  to  present  them  with  a  bird*s-eye 
view  of  a  national  monument  in  France,  at  the  same 
moment  that  France  herself  was  engaged  in  contemplat- 
ing the  reality.  And  so,  my  dear  Tait,  whilst  my  mind 
is  fipesh  with  its  recollections,  and  whilst  my  heart  is 
warmed  by  the  poetry,  life,  and  genius  of  this  master- 
piece of  sculpture,  I  shaU  attempt  to  place  before  yon  this 
superb  effort  of  taste^  talent,  liberty,  and  truth*  Yon 
may  be  sure  that  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
writing,  nor  you  the  ennvi  of  reading  a  mere  artistical 
account  of  this  Fronton,  as  drawn  out  by  myself,  were 
there  not  some  good  lessons  to  be  learnt  of  sound  demo- 
cracy from  thp  whole  of  this  very  interesting  and  delight- 
M  ilational  monument.  The  name  of  David  is  not  un- 
known to  your  readers.  His  life  I  have  sketched  in  your 
Magazine  already ;  and  yon  will  not  fail  to  remember 
that  he  is  our  first  sculptor  in  stone-^a  Republican — 
and  a  man  who  devotes  his  fortune,  genius,  and  life 
to  the  arts,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  species.  But, 
first  of  idl,  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  Panihson, 
and  then  to  the  Fronton,  the  special  subject  of  to-day*s 
letter. 

The  Church  of  St  Genevievi  at  Paris,  originally  built 
by  Clovis,  having  fallen  into  ruins,  Louis  XV.  resolved 
on  erecting  one  near  it  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale. 
Designs,  presented  by  Soufilot,  were  adopted ;  and,  on 
6th  September  1704,  that  monarch  laid  the  first  stone. 
The  preparatory  works  occupied  a  period  of  seven  years. 
You  will  perceive  that  I  have  brought  yon  through 
twelve  oentaries  with  tolerable  rapidity ;  but,  though 
tr«HPl^^  ^^<mi  the  reign  of  the  filth  to  that  of  the 
aixt>«sixth  king  of  France^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  <<  as 
it  was  in  the  bqgfinning,  it  was  then,  and,  I  suppose,  ever 
will  be^"  that  kings  and  regents  consulted  little  their 
•ubjects,  and  a  gnat  deal  themselves  and  their  fiatterers; 
and  whilst  the  priests  were  the  ruinert  of  Clovis^  the 
Mgent  of  the  18th  century  was  the  victim  of  the  famous 
or  infamous  ^*  Law.**  These  were  the  times  of  Bourbon, 
Cond^  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  and  of  Stanislas  of  Poland ; 
and  of  the  times  when  a  former  Duke  qf  Cvmborland 
dishonoured  the  English  name  in  his  disastera  and  defeats, 
and  when  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  was  conquered  by 
Prance.  But  these  were  also  the  times  when  the  Society 
ofJesuilB  was  suppressed,  and  when  the  literary  giants, 
Kassillon,  Crebillon,  Plron,  Cresset,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Montesquieu,  existed  to  honour  their  country  by  their 
talents,  or  ruin  her  by  their  false  philosophy. 
The  Place  of  the  Church  of  St  Genevieve,  as  rebuilt  by 

oya»  XV.|  consists  of  a  Greek  cross  340  feet  long,  in- 
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empire  expired,  the  Paatfieon  ivii  half  areligioiii  edilce 
and  half  %  national  temple. 

Bat  the  reetoration  changed  all  thit.  The  priests  of 
the  time  of  CTovis  reyiyed  again ;  the  Jesuits  of  the 
time  of  I^ioois  XV.  once  more  stalked  abroad  at  noon- 
day ;  and  the  tombs  of  Voitaire  and  Rotuseau  were  re- 
moved from  their  original  situation,  and  placed  in  an 
obacure  tanlt.  On  the  3d  January  1822,  tl>e  Pantheon 
was  once  more  st jled  the  Charch  of  St  Generley^ ;  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  from  thence^ 
till  1830,  diyine  service  was  performed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mligion.  But  it  was  neither 
a  parish  church  nor  a  chapel  of  ease.  It  was  supplied  by 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  and  the  bas  reliefs  and  ornaments 
representing  modem  philosophy,  with  which  the  Pan- 
theon was  embellished,  were  partly  destroyed,  and  re- 
placed by  emblems  of  religion  and  royalty.  Le  Gros  was 
ordered  to  paint  the  dome,  and  was  made  a  baron.  It  is 
a  magnificent  composition,  covering  a  superficies  of 
3256  square  feet.  On  the  lower  part,  are  four  groups, 
united  together  by  figni«s  of  angels  and  other  emblems, 
ench  of  which  represents  a  monarch  of  France,  who,  by 
the  lustre  of  his  reign,  or  the  influence  of  his  age,  formed, 
at  least,  a  good  or  a  bad  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

llie  fini  is  Clovis,  who,  at  the  voice  of  his  Queen 
Clotilda,  is  repreiiented  as  embracing  Christianity. 

The  second  ia  Charlemagrie  with  his  Queen  ;  both  are 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  the  King  holds  in  his 
hands  a  globe,  the  symbol  of  empire. 

The  third  group  is  St  Louis,  (for  we  have  had  even 
kings  for  saints  in  France,)  who  shews  to  his  consort 
the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  tne  cause  of  religion.  Angels 
bear  before  him  the  standards  ot*  his  two  crusades ;  and 
on  his  left  is  a  crown  of  ttioms  upon  a  cushion. 

The  faurUi  represented  Louis  XVIII.,  accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  D*Angou1cme,  protecting  with  his 
sreptre  the  Infant  Duke  of  Bordeaux ;  two  angels  were 
nsade  to  hold  open,  near  him,  the  tables  of  the  charter — 
and  throw  afar  eff  the  funereal  crape  with  which  the 
cradle  of  the  young  Duke  was  surrounded.  All  these 
worthy  folks  appe^^  to  render  homage  to  St  Gene- 
▼ievot  who  was  descending  towards  them  upon  a  doud. 
In  the  heavenly  regions  -were  obligingly  placed,  (in  re- 
turn for  100,000  francs  paid  to  Le  Gros  for  his  picture,) 
LfOuis  XVL,' Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth !!  A  gleam  of  light  at  the  loftiest 
point  indicated  the  abode  of  the  Deity. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Genevieve,  when 
the  people  of  Paris  rose  ^^  en  mane'*  in  July  1830 ;  and 
drove  a  perjurecT  Prince  and  a  Jesuit  dynasty  from  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors* 

One  of  the  first  demands  made  by  the  people,  not  only 
of  the  capital,  but  of  the  country,  was,  that  the  Pak- 
TUCOM  should  lie  re-established'— -that  the  inscription 
oi  Pastoret  should  be  replaced — and  that  the  names  of 
the  citisens  who  died  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the 
liberty  and  the  laws  in  1830,  should  be  affixed  in  letters 
of  bronze,  and  in  tablets  on  the  internal  walls  of  the 
building.  These  desii-es  were  complied  with.  The 
munomeries  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  Jesuits  were 
removed  ;  and  Datid^  the  great  sculptor  and  statuary, 
was  charged  with  the  mission  of  preparing  a  suitable 
bas-relief  for  the  Pediment  or  Fronton.  The  selection 
of  David  did  great  honour  to  the  ministers  of  the  day. 
His  principles  are  known  to  be  Republican.  He  has 
not  been  controlled  in  his  subject.  He  has  been  left  to 
his  own  style,  tas^e,  and  moral  and  political  conceptions 
— and  he  has  now  completed  his  labours  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself,  of  his  subject,  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
of  his  great  and  noble  country. 

As  0avid  was  led  to  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  well 
as  of  his  material,  his  Fronton  is  in  eione,  and  not  in 
marble.  *'  1  approve  of  the  choice  of  stone,"  said  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  in  my  hearing  ;  ^^  it  is  more  solemn — more 
imposing— more  nationaU--more  suited  to  the  gravity, 
and  even  sombre  character  of  the  monument.**  I  thii^ 
the  poet  is  right.  I  felt  him  to  be  so,  as  I  examined, 
by  bis  side,  this  wondrous  production.  - 
*  Pavid  has  been  not  le«s^happy  in  the  subject  of  his 
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Fro»lofi,'than  in  the  selection  of  the  materiat  invrhith' 
his  thoughts  are  embodied.  He  has  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  pediment,  a  colossal  figure  of  Fbamce,  or 
''  La  Patrie.*'  The  height  of  this  figure  is  24  ieet. 
The  country,  or  France,  is  crowned  with  stars,  and  is 
represented  with  her  two  arms  extended,  holding  in 
each  hand  a  vast  number  of  crowns;  ready  to  confer 
on  all  citisens  who  can  claim  them  from  her,  as  having 
served  or  honoured  her,  by  their  talents,  acquirements,* 
or  achievements.  Her  head  is  bent  slightly  forwards. 
She  appears  to  he  looking  on  the  generations  which  are 
to  pass  before  her.  Ever  just,  ever  grateful,  ever  lov- 
ing, ever  vigilant,  she  is  there,  in  the  centre,  looking 
at  all — observing  all-- watching  all-^examining  all— . 
and  ready,  with  her  crowns  of  glory  in  her  huids,  to 
reward  those  who  shall  honour  and  serve  her.  *^  This 
is  in  itself  a  poem,"  said  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  quite 
right.  When  Pastoret  thought  of  the  inscription* 
placed  in  the  friev^  of  the  portico — 

'*  Aux  grands  bomineB,  U  patrle  vcoonoaiiHiite**— 

he  little  thought  how  exquinitely  his  idea  would  be  em* 
iKidied  in  living  stone.  ^^  To  great  men — from  a  grate- 
ful  country.**  Yes!  the  Pantheon  in  opened  by  the 
country  to  receive  the  ashes  of  great  men ;  and  bow 
could  the  idea  bo  more  perfectly  represented,  than  for 
the  countr)' — ("  La  Patrie")— France— to  be  there— a 
colossal,  a  mighty,  a  glorious  figuriv-rSt  the  entrance 
of  the  vast  building — distributing  crowns  and  laurels  to 
thosle  whem  she  recognised  as  worthy  of  being  entombed 
in  that  national  temple  ?  ' 

On  the  ^  J?«rriu/«,*' which  serves  fora  sort  of  elevation, 
is  seated,  at  the  right  of  France,  the  figure  of  Libkkty,- 
who  arranges  and  prepares  the  crowns  which  the  Country 
is  to  distribute.  This  is  noble.  Yes  I  without  liberty 
the  rewards  conferred  on  great  men  must  be  so  odnferred* 
merely  by  courts  and  thrones,  and  ministers,  and  favour- 
ites. They  are  not  national— they  are  only  dynastic  or 
courtl y  honours.  The  Country  rewards  her  great  ci  tizens 
—but  it  is  a  free  country,  and  liberty  is^  or  must  be  the 
handmaid  of  ihe  arts,  the  sciences,  literature,  and  religion ; 
and,  believe  me,  that  David  has  sculptured  for  us  no 
shabby  "Liberty'*-..no  half-and-half  goddess— no  apologv 
for  something  he  did  not  dare  to  represent  Oh,  no !  The 
"  Liberty*'  he  has  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  country 
is  a  eoloisa]  Liberty;  and  the  Phrygian  cap  is  there  too, 
as  large  as  life.  Some  Doctrinaires  and  juste-miUeu  men- 
have  called  this  a  dangerous  poetic  license  !  Imbeciles 
that  they  are !  What  1  do  they  not  know  that  France 
and  liberty  are  synonymous;  and  that,  though  for  a 
moment,  institutions  maybe  broken  down  and  hopes 
destroyed,  that  France  is  yet  the  not  less  resolved  to 
conquer,  possess,  and  one  day  enjoy  all  the  blessings  pro- 
posed  by  the  Revolutions  of  1780  and  1830. 

On  the  leilt  of  La  Patrie,  or  the  Country,  or  Franee,  is 
the  magnificent  figure  of  History,  inscribing  on  blocks 
of  granite  and  on'  monuments  of  brass,  the  names  of  the 
great  men  whom  the  country  so  free  and  so  counselled 
rewards.  How  beautiful,  how  calm,  how  true,  ftithful, 
and  impartial  is  the  face  of  History  !  It  is  a  noble  study. 
There  she  is,  amidst  all  the  agitations  of  parties— the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires..-and  even,  as  it  were,  the  wreck  of 
worlds— writing  her  quiet,  faithful,  impartial  page,  whidi^ 
is  to  live,  and  live^  and  live,  when  the  actors  on  life*s 
fitful  drama  shall  be  reduced  to  that  dust  to  dust,  which 
is  the  lot  and  the  destiny  of  our  poor  humanity. 

At  the  feet  of  <•  La  Patrief**  is  the  Gallic  cock— the 
sign  that  it  is  France  which  is  the  country  in  question. 
Its  winga  are  spread  forth,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  a 
crown  of  oak.  This  is  national  and  beautiful ;  it  is  an 
episode  to  a  drama— not  the  drama  itself.  France  is  not 
represented, as  during  the  Restoration,  by  <<Pleurs delis,** 
or  by  a  white  flag— but  by  a  Gallic  cock,  and  a  crown 
of  oak.  How  well  was  this  conceived !  Not  even  the 
drapeau  of  the  Revolution  was  placed  therB-.-but  the  yet 
more  permanent  emblems  of  France ! 

On  the  left  side  of  the  <<  Patrie'*  are  represented  all 
the  corps  of  the  National  Army,  coming  ibrward  to  rs- 
ceive  their  recompenses  at  the  hands  of  the  Country. 
They  are  all  ofiering  their  laurels  to  France.  The  Ge* 
n^ra^  Bonapartc^-yoong,  active,  energetic,  and  daring,  at 
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h«  WM  in  tbe  UmM  of  hit  eampalgni  of  Er^t  md  9f  Ifttly 
««.|«  rothing  Arward,  with  iiopetQOtitsr,  vp  Ihf  iltpt  whiek 
an  lapiMMed  to  1«m1  to  the  spot  in  which  the  Cowatrj 
BtMidt,  deliverinf  her  rewarde  and  honoiinL  Uii  ardeat 
xegarde  are  fixed  on  History,  who  appears  to  he  looking 
at  the  young  hero  with  admiration.  The  right  hand  of 
Napoleon  holdf  within  it  hie  MS.  of  the  Immortal 
Cod$  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  hnlletlns  of  the 
Grand  Army.  His  other  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  grasp 
the  crown,  which  the  Country  is  ahont  to  hestow.  DaTid 
has  conoeiTed  and  executed  this  fine,  athletic,  ardent  im- 
passioned figure  of  Napoleon,  with  patriotism  and  with 
trutlk  He  has  not  represented  the  Bmperor— the  tyrant 
—.the  enemy  to  liberty  and  to  representatire  institu- 
tions ;  hnt  he  has  drawn  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  Napo- 
leon in  Egypt,  and  Napoleon  the  **  Code**-bcstower  on 
a  great  and  glorious  people.  That  Is  the  Napoleon  we 
are  hound  to  rerere—bonnd  to  leepect— bound  to  love ; 
and  thai  is  the  Napoleon  on  whom  the  country— .yee, 
and  all  humanity,  and  all  time,  and  all  nations — will 
confer,  not  one^  but  a  million  of  crowns.  <*  How  he 
Uvet  mid  motm,  thai  Napoie&n  !**  said  Victor  Hugo,  as 
his  fine  poet^s  eye  rolled  round  and  round,  contemplating 
this  mighty  effort  of  hii  fellow-eonntryman  and  friend. 
I  said  to  him,  <«  Chateaubriand  is  right,  M.  Hugo— 
Franoe  ie  a  soldier.*'  **  Yes,**  he  replied,  <«  it  ia  true-. 
we  are  essentially  military  in  our  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions.*' 

Behind  Napoleon  is  an  old  Grmadlier,  with  the  butt 
of  his  musket  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  end  in  his 
hand.  His  attitude  is  one  of  waiting,  not  of  pressing 
onwards.  His  harersack  is  on  h&s  back — he  is  hauling 
forward  on  his  musket,  and  is  waiting  for  his  recom- 
pense, with  that  FMignation  which  a  man  will  foel,  and 
does  feel,  who  knows  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  who 
already  ie  satisfied  with  the  consciousneM  of  baring  per- 
formed it.  The  contrast  between  the  young  and  ardent 
Napoleon,  who  is  flying  past  the  reet,  and  ascending  ra- 
pidly the  steps,  to  the  place  from  which  the  Country 
is  distributing  its  rewards,  and  the  mute,  calm- waiting 
patience,  resignation,  and  self^pprobation  of  the  old  and 
wom-out  grenadier,  is  perhaps  the  finest  portion  of  this 
■cnlptured  poem.  I  asked  David,  what  part  of  his  own 
composition  most  pleased  him  ?  He  told  me^  '*  without 
exception,  the  old  grenadier.**  He  added,  <<  I  haire  fk^ 
quently  found  the  tears  In  my  eyes,  or  mnning  down  my 
Gheeke,  whilst  engaged  about  my  poor  old  grenadier.** 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  say,  ^  I  hare  done  my  duty.  My 
musket  and  my  arm  have  been  foithfol  in  many  a  battle 
—in  many  a  conflict.  My  race  is  run.  The  young  and 
the  ardent  are  outstripping  me,  and  the  General  Bona- 
parte of  Bgypt  and  of  Italy  is  carrying  avay,  in  triumph, 
his  crown  ;  but  my  aged  steps  and  worn-out  Umba  will 
not  allow  mr  to  do  more  than  to  stand  at  arms,  or  repose 
•n  my  musket,  and  await  the  result** 

As  David  belongs  to  the  people  by  his  origin,  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  tastes,  he  has  not  presented  In  his  Fr&n^ 
ion,  either  the  marshal,  the  admiral,  or  the  other  high 
grades  of  the  military  serrice — for  a  young  drummer  is 
the  next  figure  which  arrests  your  attention,  who  Is  press- 
ing the  crown  he  has  received  to  his  heart;  whilst  a 
eoiramier  beside  him  is,  whilat  dying,  depositing  on  the 
altar  of  his  country  his  conquered  trophy  of  armi.  The 
altar  Is  covered  with  palms.  His  left  hand  presses  the 
crown  he.  his  received  to  hie  heart,  whilst  his  right  yet 
grasps  a  sword— broken,  indeed,  in  the  conflict,  as  a  sign 
that  such  conflict  was  unto  death|  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
ODnrage  and  seal  he  had  displayed. 

This  side  of  the  Fronton  terminates  by  a  group  of 
young  men,  as  Urge  as  lift,  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
And  of  the  schools  of  St  Cyr  and  of  the  Marine^  studying 
the  military  and  naval  sciences,  in  the  hope  that  one  day 
they  may  senre,  with  honour  and  suoceie,  the  cause  of  their 
omntry.  The  etndent  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  placed 
next  the  dying  cuirassier,  older  than  the  rest  of  his  com- 
^des,  and  better  able  to  nnderstand  the  feelings  and 
expressions  of  the  wounded  warrior,  li  rsgarding  with  a 
sentiment  of  energetic  coumge  and  admiration  the  glo-> 
alous  death  which  fae  receives;  and  seeme^  by  hie  form  and 
ge^nrea,  hta  eye,  and  his  apparent  nsovement,  to  say-* 


'<When  I  ehall  hav«  temtoited  my  prtptntAry  caiw, 
I  also  will  seize  the  sword,,  and  buckle  en  ny  foei 
cniraas,  and,  temembering  thee^  noble  warper!  will 
avenge  my  country  for  thy  broken  sword.**  Instnuatnu 
of  military  and  nauticU  science  are  sttewn  abent  wben 
these  youths  are  sitting. 

I  think  there  is  but  one  defect  in  this  portion  of  the 
Fronton,  find  that  one  I  most  nam^  It  is  the  eoiisnsn 
of  the  V4VT.  True,  Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  itv. 
dcnU  from  the  naval  eehool ;  but  this  is  not  enoa|k.  A 
sailor  from  «  Lm  P«foMs«,'*  Inscribing  his  naaw,  m  hedM 
inscribe  it,  and  the  country  to  which  he  belongsdi  eo  the 
bark  of  a  tree  before  he  died,  could  have  besnintradscsd 
with  effect  Or  the  sailor  who  flrst  landed  at  tbs  sum. 
ing  of  Algisrs,  as  he  planted  the  French  cokmia  ea  IW 
soil  of  Africa,  could  have  supplied  a  enltsble  subject  lor 
the  chisel  of  David.  Perhape,  indeed,  the  ecnlpier  hu 
folt,  that  Franoe  has  been  lem  distiuguishcd  for  h« 
navy  than  for  bar  army.  This  ie  true;  but  I  emfm 
thie  would  Mipply  me  an  additional  reason  for  bringisr 
forward  the  navy.  In  older  to  enoourago  the  naltoa  Ie  ^j 
more  attention  to  it»  u  well  as  to  reward  thoes  whelisfc 
distingnUhed  themselves  in  that  bvnnoh  of  tbs  |«Mic 
service. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  left  side  of  the  FieoloB. 
This  la  the  civil,  aa  the  other  wae  the  military  side^  I 
call  it  the  left  side,  because  ae  yon  eUnd  to  look  at  it,  it 
really  Is  so ;  but  If,  Instead  of  the  spectator,  the  figi»  *' 
the  Connlyy  be  Uken  as  the  suiting  point,  then  it  U 
the  right  side  of  the  whole  i  for  on  the  right  side  of  thi 
country  David  has  placed  the  erts^  seienoe,  and  reli|isB, 
%nd,  on  the  left,  war  and  the  army. 

On  the  right,  then,  of  the  Country,  and  user  tte 
splendid  figure  of  Liberty,  placed  on  the  right  sids^  aai 
near  Liberty,  on  purpose,  and  with  n  clear  and  obrtosi 
dsaign  by  the  sculpture,  are  MAI.E8HBKBB^  the  frimdof 
Franklin,  in  the  costume  of  a  magistrate  t  MiiaibaC, 
as  the  type  of  eloquence;  the  learned  Movos,  vkeie 
fame  leas  vast  as  his  acquirements ;  and  the  good  Pivk- 
Lon,  who  practieed  religion  ae  well  aa  taught  it;  ui 
who  makes  us  forget  the  ennrs  of  his  chureh  in  his  leBssi 
of  piety  and  humility. 

Behind  these  coloosal  figures,  is  the  noble  dspeif 
MaxvBi.,  expelled,  as  he  wae  under  the  ilsetontisB,  br 
an  unprindpled  and  anti-national  faction.  This  was  t 
bold  step  in  timee  like  theee,  when  the  AfarMOMftii 
looked  upon  aa  *^  dangeroue,*'  and  when  the  **  Hfestan* 
tion**  Is  spoken  of  as  the  moct  enviable  portioaof  FtfBch 
history.  But  David  cannot  compromise.  He  hss  ftu^i 
by  thie  one  figure  of  Manuel,  a  permanent  mark  of  iffiv* 
bation  on  the  *^  llcetoratlon  ;**  and  the  Fronton  SBSst  W 
destroTcd,  and  the  figure  of  Manuel  torn  down,  bsAsv 
this  stigma  can  be  effaced  firom  the  eyes  of  the  |Koyl^ 
Manuel  Is  prsming  a  crown  to  his  heart  with  ens  bssd, 
and  Is  holding  in  the  other  a  MB.,  on  vrhieh  Is  writtw 
the  fomous  words,  ««  Siiimp  qf  4th  Mmreh  180**— tkt 
sitting  where,  by  force,  and  agalnet  kw,  teaeoa,  svd 
right,  he  was  expelled  by  baynuete  from  the  Ohaaikcr  af 
Deputies. 

Camoi  is  Also  there,  who  oi^nind  tiie  victory  i  ui 
the  celebrated  BerthoUH  and  Laplaoe,  who  so  well  d»> 
served,  by  their  lives  of  amidulty  and  lessaich,  the  k»> 
niours  they  received.  The  next  group  la  eempesid  tf 
the  great  paintery  Dmi^d;  of  CuAtr^  the  preftmaii*' 
the  patriotic  i  and  of  Genefoi  Lafti^iU,  And  LsArt^ 
Is  placed  in  this  group,  and  on  this  side  of  theFrool*"* 
because  he  was  always  more  distinguished  as  a  dtfass 
than  as  a  soldier.  Lafayette  committed  grsat  fiialts,tsd 
too  often  allowed4iis  heart  to  get  the  better  of  his  jndgatot: 
but  nnany  a  victory  he  gained  for  the  popular  csm^  ■>' 
his  name  will  long  live  in  the  annale  of  his  eeootiy. 

Farther  removod,  and  In  a  sitting  attittido,  are  l^*'* 
knre  and  Rou$$eau,  The  eculptor  has  representei  then 
seated,  because,  during  a  long  period  of  limo,  their  sslm 
have  been  deposited  at  tho  Pantheon.  Vetorin  n 
ropreeented  as  turning  rounds  looking  towafds  Use 
Country,  to  enjoy  the  soene-^ whilst  RotfssBAV  Is  meiii* 
tating  profoundly «-« his  head  raclining  on  his  hsn^ 
This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  tho  Immortality  of  the  k»^ 
preached  hy  stosm.    ^  They  nio  not  dead— bnt  sleer>' 
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THeIr  ^anda  riialr  wiii4ii«rftlwir  inMioatioQ^tlwir 
paMJOM  tiuTivcb  Their  Mbea  are  reposiBgr  ^n  the  Pen* 
ihemw-JMI  their  louls  are  irainortal.  I  do  aot  know 
whether  my  good  friend  David  has  intended  te  say  all 
this  -^md  I  even  donht  if  he  meant  it<— bat  this  is  at 
hMet  the  lesson  whioj^  ought  to  be  deriired  from  it.  I 
am  almost  sorrv  to  find  Voltaire  in  the  FrotUmh-^JU^A  I 
will  tell  700  why,  by  relating  a  very  short  aneodote. 

A  few  dap  ago  J  dined  in  eompany  with  Arago^ 
%nd  some  other  men  of  note^  at  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman.  At  that  party  I  met  with  a  "young  Frsnsh 
artist  who  had  just  returned  from  England.  Our  oon* 
versntion  tumsid  to  the  subject  of  religion— and  to  the 
necessity  for  a  union  of  religion  and  liberty.  **'  But 
wh4i  reManf*^  asked  the  young  artist.  **  Chris- 
iiamtjf,*'  1  replied.  ''  That  is  impossible,"*  he  retorted. 
^  VUitiT9  has  overthrown  Christianity  in  Franos— >you 
can  never  re-establish  it.  I  admit  that  hiH  aigumeuts 
are  bad,  unfhir,  llhiglcal,  and  dishonest;  and  I  admit  that 
it  wmiU  be  aasy  to  repljr  to  everv  objeetion  he  has  made^ 
except  onft-.and  that  is  the  alli^iowerftil  arfnaent  of 
ftiDiceLX.  Ue  has  Hdiouled  Christianity  so  triumph- 
antly, that  no  young  man  dares  to  profess  himself  a 
Christian.**  It  Is  useless  to  go  on  with  our  oonversa- 
ttcm ;  but  my  objection  of  Immortalizing  Voltaire,  can 
now  easily  bO  understood.  He  has  substituted  sophistry 
for  reasoning—- burlesque  for  argument— and  ridicule 
for  truth. 

Near  the  ftfureof  Rousssaa  is  Xavier  Bichat|  crowned 
with  laursl%  and  dying  In  the  act  of  depositing  on  the 
altar  of  the  country  his  unfinished  work  on  *^  Hfe  and 
OtaihJ*  His  failing  and  trembling  hand  sUU  holds  the 
pen,  aucioos  to  terminate  the  work  he  has  nearly  ao* 
complished.  This  work  of  Bichat  is  one  of  the  fii« 
vourilce  of  DaTid«--and  he  always  calls  it  '<  sublime.'* 


A  laa^^li  plaesd  mar  Heaaseaiff»  and  la  th«  toffMr  ia  a 
graup  of  young  msn,  who  ars  studying  the  sdenos*  and 
the  artsb  All  Is  calaneH  and  silence  iMi  this  ciril  side 
of  the  Fronton— »irhUst»  on  the  other,  all  Is  motement 
and  action. 

I  observed  sketched  on  the  drawing  book  of  one  of  the 
sculptnied  youths  in  this  last  mentioned  group  the  head 
of  a  child.  «  What  is  that?**  I  asked  David.  «  Why 
ther%  he  replied,  1  mean  to  place  a  plaster  cast  of  my 
Uttle  boy.  This  Is  aU  I  ask  for  mysslf.  This  is  the 
weakness  of  a  Ihther,  if  you  wiU,  but  It  will  cost  nothing, 
and  will  please  the  mother.**  And  then  before  me  were 
both  the  mother  and  the  child;  for  they  spend  the 
livc^long  day  ia  the  midst  of  the  stone  and  the  chisels, 
the  dnst  and  the  soaibiding  suspended  in  air^  with  their 
husband  and  father.  The  ive-years  old  bsf  gamboled 
about  on  planks*  and  *midst  uncouth  piles— whilst  the 
mother^  in  a  plain  cotton  dresa,  was  talking  to  her 
Mends,  who  were  invited  te  the  rickety  temporary 
building  which  surrounded  the  massive  Fronton — hold- 
ing In  one  hand  a  volume  **  of  the  nowfa  oftha  author  of 
Waoeriog,'*  She  reads  English.  David  understands  it. 
^  Qambol  on,  pretty  boy  !**  I  could  not  but  ezclaiai,  as 
Victor  Hugo  looked  lovingly  upon  him ;  "  and  may  you 
one  day  be  aa  good,  noble,  patriotic,  and  tmly  grsat  and 
useful  a  man  as  David  your  fother  I**  Madame  David 
has  the  simplidty  of  the  English  character,  combined 
with  the  conrteousnees  of  the  French ;  so  she  accompanied 
myself  and  my  friends  to  the  door  of  her  Mrial  cabin« 
placed  so  high  as  lo  make  my  poor  head  turn  quite 
dhny  with  the  giddy  height ;  and^  delighted  and  grateful* 
we  returned  to  our  homs^  to  reflect  en  the  Fbomtok  or 
Pbdimevt  o»  tb«  Fasxch  PANTHI0N.*-Y0Un 
faithfnUy, 
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Tal  eleae  of  the  publishing  season,  if  It  ever  know  a 
closer  has  stolen  on  by  surprise,  and  left  us  consider- 
ably in  arrear,  not  with  the  emaller  waree  of  literature^ 
ha%  what  Is  Ikr  worse^  the  most  important  and  enduring 
books  Whieh  1837  has  yet  produced.    Yet  it  is  not  alto- 
gi'ther  our  fiiult,  If  good  works  are  publishsd  faster  than 
our  nimble  twelvs-penny  pace  can  overtake  them,  since 
they  distance  still  farther  our  Quarterly  masters  of  the 
six-league  boots.    Out  at  once  upon  us  comes  Babbage*e 
volunteer  **  Bridgewater  Treatise,**  outdoing  In  origin* 
ality  and  power  all  the  regulars  of  the  series ;  Professor 
Nichors  eloquent  and  beautiful  work  on  Astronomy — the 
««  Ai«hltectui«  of  the  Heaveos**— 4md  it  might  as  fitly  be 
named  the  Philosophy  and  Poetry   of  the    Heavens; 
Bui  wvr's  ^  Athens  ;**  a  world  of  new  travel^  and  oeveral 
sore  valuable  Works  on  national  edueation.    But  this 
ti  ttot  all.    Hers^  Isid  upon  Colonel  Shaw,  our  own 
gslUnt  countryman's  bustling  and  spirited  Life,  repoeee 
Sergeant  Talfourd*s  Letters  and  Lifb  of  the  well-beloved 
Charlea  Lumh,    How  ia  it  possible  in  the  same  month 
to  do  the  barest  justice  to  such  works  aa  these  ?    And 
othexa  preee  on  ua,  which  We  have  neither  the  heart  nor 
the  conscience  to  thrust  into  the  small  print  at  the  end  of 
the  Magazine,  which  is  usually  devoted  to  light,  pleasant, 
or  naeful  matters,  such  aa  noetry,  new  tragedies,  novelai 
or  the  minor  dasstcs  of  the  nursery  and  school-room. 
^e  trust  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  our  sense  of 
their  hi^  deserts  before  the  flood  of  publication  again 
rea«hee  the  hei^t. 

2^ke  J^i$hiand§r»  i^  Scotland — their  Origin,  ffis^ 
tory,  and  Antiquities.    By  Wiiliara  F.  Skene.* 

Thia  gebtloman  wields  a  two»edged  claymore.  With 
One  side  he  hat  dsstroysd  all  former  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hifhlaiid^'i  I  ^ih  the  other,  rsmomsiessly  hewed 
dewA  the  fomtly«tfMt  and  bardic  genealogies  of  every 
great  claUf  without  exception.  The  Gael  are,  it  seems, 
^verr  mothei's  son  of  them,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fho  deeesttdants  of  the  northern  Plcts  or  Ptchtt ;  and  the 
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chiefs,  If  bigger,  are  no  better  men  than  their  vassals. 
Never  was  so  sevei^e  a  blow  inflicted  upon  the  natioual 
pride.    And  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  is  the  Highland 
Society  of  London  rewarding  Mr  Skene*s  mortifying  re« 
searches  with  the  premium  they  offered  for  the  be«t 
Bisay  on  the  History  of  the  Clans.    The  Scottish  High- 
land Society  could  not  have  ikllen  into  so  egregious  a 
blunder.    The  first  volume  Is  devoted  to  the  history, 
laws,  manners,  religion,  and  social  usages  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  northern  PicCs  or  Caledonians ;  and  with  the 
sscond  commences  the  raid  on  the  clan  traditions,  to 
which  the  author  Is  encouraged  by  eome  scribbling  on  a 
sheep*s  skin,  which  he  congratulates  himself  as  warmly 
upon  having  discovered  as  if  It  confirmed  every  fond 
conceit  and  vain  assumption  which  It  overthrows.    This 
impertinent  M.S.  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  had  lain  buried  among  the  rubbish  of 
the  collections  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  until  brobght 
to  light  by  Mr  Skene.     Many  of  our  northern  readers 
wlU  give  the  diligent  inquirer  small  thanks  for  his  trou- 
ble, or  we  an  mistaken— at  least  as  soon  as  they  learn 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  "<  MS.  of  1450,**  by 
which  he  sets  such  stores    Fiction  may  sometimes  be 
better  than  truth. 

**  Tkey  htre  s  vUion  of  their  own* 
Ob,  wby  thottld  As  undo  It  ?** 

If  we  were  not  past  the  days  of  Buchanan  and  Targe, 

Mr  8kene*s  labours  might  be  likened  to  the  trick  of  a 

mlschienros  boy  throwing  a  handful  of  nuts  or  nut« 

shells  amongst  a  group  of  monkeys.    Not  one  flattering 

tradition  Is  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned— flrom  those  of 

the  graatest  clan  family,  to  those  of  the  least.    The  great 

Argyle-^Macalllan-More   hlmself-^s,  alasl  neither  a 

Norman  nor  yet  a  Campo-BeUo.    The  latter  Instrument, 

so  fhr  as  regards  the  Campbells,  is  a  mere  sounding  brass 

and  tinkling   cymbal.    The  MackeaalH  are  tui  more 

Normans  and  Geraldines,  than  the  vulgareet  Smiths, 

Thomsons^  Whites,  Browns,  or  Blacks  of  the  Lowlands ; 

nor  aie  the  claims  of  ths  Maoleans  any  better  fim^ded. 

The  Macleodshaya  ho  right  whatever  toboasi  that  theirs 
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gnat  ptogfititor  wm  »  NofBanafi,  tad  a  mj  ttluitrloiis 
sea  thief;  and  the  Mackinloihei  are  no  more  deecended 
from  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  than  from  P/eeter  John. 
Indeed,  Mr  SIcene  douhts  if  anj  snch  Thane  eTerexiited, 
while  he  altogether  denies  Kenneth  Maealpin,  the  royal  bat 
fictitions  head  of  the  Macgrpgort,  or  Clan  Alpine.  More- 
orer,  the  present  chief  of  this  clan  of  the  mist,  seems  to 
us  to  possess  a  rather  suspicions  title  to  the  dignity.  •  He 
is  ^nly  an  elected  chief— and  that,  too,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borongh 
of  Suflbrd.    A  sdll  unkindlier  cut  to  the  chief  of  the 
Macldntoshes,  than  repudiating  the    risionary  Thane 
of  Macduff,  is  exalting  Cluny  Macpherson  into  the  head  of 
the  Clan  Chattan.     In  like  manner,  the   Macmartin 
Camerons,  and  not  Lochiel,  would  seem  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Camerons.     The  Camerons^  and  also  the  Grants, 
claim  a  Danish  dcscent^-the  former  from  Cambro,  a 
Dane,  the  latter  from  Aqnin  de  Grandt,  who  is  some- 
times  a  Dane,  and  sometimes  a  Norman.     These  pivten. 
siona  are  declared  equally  groundless  and  empty  with 
those  of  the  imaginary  descendants  of  the  Cimpo-Bello 
and  the  Geraldine.     It  fares  no  better  with  the  other 
clan-heads.    The  Macdougalls,  Macneils,  Macdonalds, 
MacgilliTrays,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  stripped  of  the  borrowed 
plumes  which   their  bards  and   sennachies  had  stuck 
in  their  bonnets;  and  some  of  the  obscure  and  less  potent 
clans  would  seem  to  be  of  the  purer  and  more  ancient 
descent.     Having  noticed  from  what  among  the  Norman 
or  Norseman  fountains  of  honour  the  clan-chiefs  do  not 
proceed,  we  must  leave  the  reader  who  feels  interest  in 
the  matter,   to  find  out    the  origin  from  which  Mr 
Skene  derives  them.    Thus,  upon  the  fiUth  of  his  invalu- 
able  MS^  he  derives  the  Mackenzies  from  a  certain 
Colin  Dig,  or  Young  Colin,  the  son  of  GUlion   JVa 
VAirtUf  the  ancestor  of  the  Rosses.    The  only  decided 
Norman  whom  Mr  Skene  recognises  in  the  north,  is  the 
head  of  the  Frasers,  now  Lord  Lovat     He  completely 
crushes  the  clan  pretensions  of  the  Laird  of  Chisholm ; 
but  makes  handsome  atonement  to  vounded  dignity,  by 
conjecturing    that    the    Lowland  family  from  which 
Chiabolm  mdy  Jiave  sprung,  maff  have  been  of  Norman 
descent«^for  it  is  all  guess  work.     Mr  Skene  has  also 
giveu.a  kinsman's  lift  to  those  family  claims  of  the  late 
Glengarry  with  which  the  northern  world  has   long 
been  amused,  if  not  edified.    In  this  he  runs  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  late  Mr  Gregory,  who,  in  his  ingenious 
work  on  the  Highlands,*  decides  this  important  contro- 
versy  in  favour  of  Clanranald.    Who  shall  agree  when 
doctors  differ  ?    Mr  Skene  has  bestowed  quite  as  much 
space  upon  this  family  dispute  as  iu  great  importance  in 
Highland  history  demands.    And  have  the  Macdonalds 
of  Keppoch  always  acknowledged  the  chiefship  of  GKsn- 
garry  ?    We  have  doubu  on  this  head.    One  might  also 
siippoM^  from  Mr  Slcene*s  statement,  that  Glengarry  is, 

if  not  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  co-equal  dignitary the 

««  patriarchal  chief,"  in  opposiUon  to  «« the  rival  family 
of  the  Lord,  of  the  Isles*'_thas  altogether  setting  aside 
the  chiefthip  of  Macdonald  of  the  Isles  over  all  Mac 
donalds  and  Macdonells  whatsoever. 

But  we  respectfully  leave  this  mighty  matter  to  the 
learned ;  and  are  Gothic  enough  to  confess  that  we  almost 
regret  to  see  such  waste  of  industry,  and  what  we  must 
consider  misapplication  of  talent,  imlesa  Mr  Slcene*s 
labours  are  to  be  viewed  merely  in  the  light  of  an  exer- 
cise  of  patience  in  research,  and  ingenuity  in  balancing 
conflicting  evidence.  But  for  what  purpose  P  Only  to 
prove  that  all  Highlanders,  chiefs  and  vassals  alike,  are 
mere  «  Red  Schanks,"  or  *<  Redsbankes,*'  and  for  ever  to 
destroy  the  flattering  dream  that  the  chief  towered  up  to 
a  dignified  bearing  and  stately  stature  in  virtue  of  his  aris- 
tocratic Norman  blood,  while  the  aboriginal  clansman  re^ 
mained  a  stunted  sinewy  Celt.  Instead  of  the  generous  Nor- 
man  blood  producing  this  physical  and  moral  superiority 
of  the  chieftains,  it  turns  out,  according  to  Mr  Skene^  that 
the  UtiUtarians  must  always  have  been  right  in  believing 
it  to  be  solely  owing,  where  it  does  exist,  to  a  better  allow- 
ance  of  beef,  salmon,  and  venison.  The  blood  and  fleih  of 
kine  and  muttons  have  more  virtue  in  noble  veins  than  that 
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long  drained  oflU4>r4lirdoii|fhtilit  ilbllowMfe  of  i^ 
Conqueror.  The  physical  difference  between  thedan-boi 
and  the  cUn*tail  is  much  the  same  in  character  as  thst 
which  exists  between  a  Lewis  stirk  newly  exported  and  the 
same  animal  swollen  to  an  ox  in  English  pastures— be- 
tween  the  most  stunted  Kerry  boy  and  the  colosml  Li- 
berator— ^both  alike  being  at  all  points  genuinely  Iriib, 
and  only  differing  from  the  nurture  of  a  few  genflntiso& 
To  make  amends  for  his  detection  of  the  f^uds  of  the 
bards  and  sennachies«>who,  like  the  Colleges  of  Heraldi 
in  fbrmer  times,  dealt  out  family  honours  at  all  pric«% 
and  the  highest  to  those  who  paid  best — Mr  Sksoe  gives 
a  qualified  admission  to  the  authenticity  of  Oasian*s  poemi. 

Sketches  of  Young  Ladies.  By  Qiiix,  Illustrated 

by  Phiz. 

Hers  we  have  two  doxen  apedmcns  of  the  leidiop 
classes  into  which  young  ladies  may  be  divided.  The 
classes  Jiave  their  characteristic  traits  sharply  sriud,  sad 
neatly  and  pointedly  discriminated.  Thus,  for  ezuipif, 
the  Foiin^  Ztu/y  wAo  Smgt*^ 

In  genera]  has  a  voice  hko  tliat  of  a  tin  kettle  if  it  could 
speak,  and  takes  mon  pride  in  reacliing  as  high  as  D  shsrp 
than  if  she  liad  reached  tho  top  of  tbo  pyramid  of  Cheo{)a. 
Whenever  she  is  invited  out,  her  ^  mamma'*  inTanab!j 
brings  four  songs,  by  "  that  dear  Mr  Bayly,"  three  Ger- 
man songs,  two  Italian,  and  one  French  aon^.  Sotne- 
times,  but  not  always,  an  ominous  green  box  is  faroogfat 
in  a  fly  along  with  the  music,  Inclosing  the  valuable  ap- 
pends^ of  a  guitar,  with  a  sort  of  Scotch  pbid  alk  rib- 
bon, of  no  earthly  use,  dangling  from  the  handle. 

If  any  young  gentleman  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative  to  the  young  lady*s  inquiry  *'  if  he  lom 
music/*  his  fate  is  sealed.  He  is  thus  told  his  melta- 
choly  duty  :^ 

At  the  conelusion  of  each  song,  it  will  be  your  particu- 
lar business  to  repeat  over  again  the  words  **  most  besu- 
tifuiy  throe  several  times ;  and,  while  inwardly  longing  to 
be  flirting  with  all  tbe  six  pretty  girln  in  the  corner,  m 
will  be  obliged  to  beseech  and  implore  the  young  Isdr 
who  sings  to  deliglit  the  company  with  another  soto. 
Hereupon  the  young  lady  who  sings  coughs  ftintly,  sad 
saya  that  she  has  a  severe  cold ;  bti^  much  to  her  private 
satisfaotion^  is  overruled  by  her  "  mamma,"  who.  tamioK 
rouod  from  the  aoiSa  when  she  is  seated,  talking  seandal 
with  the  htdy  of  the  house,  saya  reproaehftiUy,  *«  Well,  my 
dear,  what  if  you  have  a  oold>>4oes  that  prevent  you  <^- 
ing  us  ?  For  shame !"  Then  follows  a  short  pantomime 
between  mother  and  daughter,  touching  and  conceroing 
the  next  song  to  be  sung. 

When  this  is  happily  got  through... 

'*  Mamma"  askn  snocGBsively  each  of  tho  other  mammsg 
whether  any  of  their  daughters  sing,  and,  receiving  a 
negative,  addre&ses  her  daughter  thus : — "*  Julia,  love,  do 
yon  remember  that  sweet  fittle  thing  of  Madame  Stock- 
hausen's,  which  she  sang  the  other  evening  ?*•  Herenpoa 
another  song  follows,  and  then  another  at  the  particBlsr 
request  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  all  the  tune  dring 
for  her  own  daughters  to  exhibit.  In  this  nanoer'tbc 
ovening  is  spent ;  and,  if  yon  are  pflartkmlarly  fortoaatc, 
you  have,  in  return  for  your  patient  ltstenin|r«  the  exqni- 
site  gratidcation  of  putting  on  the  young  lady*s  sbsvi, 
before  she  steps  into  the  fly,  in  which  she  humaall  themr 
home. 

There  is  much  more  of  it,  equally  piquant  and  truthfal. 
But  the  title  ought  surely  to  have  been,  ^  The  Yoaa^ 
Lady  who  Sings,  and  her  Mother,**  In  such  eases  maoian 
it  often  the  greater  bore  of  the  two.  The  RomantU  Tswy 
Lady  is  also  veiy  good.  She  dotes  on  everything;  sbr 
p*tie$  everything.  She  is  a  continual  ecatasy  of  love  er 
hate.  She  has  read  all  the  love  novels  in  ChriatendoB ; 
and,  at  present,  is  quite  in  love  with  **  tliat  dear  Mr 
Bulwer.**  She  really  hates  scandal  and  gooip.  Her 
novel  reading  saves  her  from  that  vulgarity.  Her  gnat 
crises  are  thus  descril>ed  :«- 

The  fioit  from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  while  slie  b  groviag 
ronumtio ;  tho  second  from  nineteen  to  twenty-ooe,  vhOe 
she  keeps  romantic ;  and  the  third  feom  tmBotj-om  to 
twenty-nine,  during  which  time  she  gradually  aobsides 
into  common  sense. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  after  the  last  em  is  passed,  tbe 
romantic  young  lady  degenerates  Into  a  careful,  vigUaot 
housewife,  and  excellent  mother  to  six  or  eight  mbsII 
children ;  bcoomea  yrry.indiflfeKnt  to  tbe  bboob  ;  isstfsd 
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memben  the  muible  pocff  pnteut  to  a  yoonf  wUci  and 
pufthuci  a  pair  of  icalef  for  the  itorerooiii ;  aeldoin 
opeoianjtbook,  tave  **  The  Homeirife*!  Manual**  of  Meg 
Dodi;  and  geu  quite  tolerant  of  **  that  dull  woman  Mn 
Brifgi,*'  and  that  «<  dry  book,**  Hume*!  History.  We 
are  halfafiaidof  The  EvangeUoal  Young  Latfy;  yet  the  it 
a  &ir  type  of  the  yonof  feminity  of  Caleridce*i  Siangi  na« 
tion.  Our  author  tneea  the  dlaeaee  to  the  firat  syrnp- 
toina:«. 

Wc  oaieftilly  watched  Uie  whole  prograas  of  thia  diaeaae 
in  destroyinx  the  innocent  mirth  of  our  neighbonjrliood. 
and  can  affirm  most  indubitably,  on  tlie  atricteet  hiatoricai 
o'idcnce,  that  it  began  with  Mtaa  Slugs,  the  attorney's 
(Uiighter,  about  a  year-and-ar-haif  ago.  That  distanee  of 
time  lias  now  elapaed  since  upon  payins  a  Tisit  in  tliat 
quarter,  we  fonna  the  once  cheerful  ana  vivacious  Miss 
Sill);*,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  in  a  very  plain  drcMi, 
with  an  extremely  sulliy  loolc,  and  doing  nothing.  We 
began  onr  conversation  with  her  In  our  usual  mirtliful 
•tyle,  uluch  she  had  been  accustomed  to  approve  of.  But 
Ui  each  of  our  several  wittirisms  she  replied  with  only  a 
cjol  yes  or  no.  At  last,  fancying  that  we  liad  hit  on 
something  to  please  her,  we  askod  whether  she  was  going 
to  UiG  hall  on  Friday.  Wliat  was  our  surprise  when, 
iitaititt]^  back  in  the  utmost  horror.  Miss  Slugs  answered 
in  this  manner — **  I  thought,*'  said  she,  ^  you  were  aware 
that  I  never  go  to  balls  now.  I  consider  them  to  be  ex« 
trcmely  improper.**  After  this  she  sratuitously  quoted 
for  our  exclusive  information  two  or  three  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  all  which  we  listened  reverently,  as  we  always  ao 
when  Scripture  is  read,  yet  not  without  pain  at  thinking 
ho V  jrreatly  she  perverted  those  doctrines,  which,  howcvtn: 
serious  in  their  ultimate  object,  are  yet,  in  our  hnmbl.} 
opinion,  by  no  means  oppoiM?d  to  occasional  mirth.  We 
d  d  not  again  visit  Miss  ^lugs  for  some  time ;  but  every 
now  and  then  refiorts  reached  us  that  she  was  becoming 
daily  more  parttcniar.  First,  we  heard  that  she  had  pre- 
Tailed  on  her  mother  to  dress  the  two  maid-servants  m  a 

plain  nniform  of  bluo  and  white. Accounts 

oow  flpresd  of  various  small  quarrels  between  Mrs  Slugs 
and  Mifls  Slugs  on  the  sutyect  of  religion.  It  seems  the 
old  ladv  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  forswear  a  pink  rib- 
Iran  in  her  cap.  Anytning  else  she  was  willing  to  give  up 
to  please  lier  daughter,  out  not  the  pink  ribbon.  The 
pink  ribbon,  therefore,  was  a  i)eq>etuAl  source  of  dispute, 
Thieh  did  not  end  till  the  daughter  herself  cut  it  off  one 
Bight  when  her  mother  was  in  bed. 

The  end  of  Miss  Slugs  it  in  correspondence  with  the 
htf inning :— . 

As  we  were  walking  on  a  Sunday  morning  along  the  bafaks 
of  a  flniall  river,  we  came  upon  a  shady  place,  wnere  about 
two  liundred  peraoos  were  collected,  all  looking  very  in- 
t^tly  upon  the  centre  of  ti^e  stream.  We  ourselves 
turned  onr  eyes  in  Uie  same  direction,  and  beheld  tlie 
anabaptist  blacksmith  and  carpenter  in  the  veiy  act  of 
t'lminff  Miss  Sluga  backwards  mto  the  water.  Slie  was 
drnaea  in  flannel  for  the  occasion.  The  case  was  plain. 
Miffi  Slogs  had  become  an  anabaptist,  and  the  next  oay — 
married  the  carpenter. 

The  amende  honorable  is  made  to  the  evangelical  young 
ladies  thus :— *^  But  it  It  better  to  become  an  anabaptist  at 
•nee,  like  Mias  Slugs,  than,  like  some  ladies  whom 
I  knew,  to  watte  heart,  health,  and  energy,  in  a  continual 
pnntiit  of  irreclaimable  frivolity.*' 

The  Mantg  Young  Lady  is  jutt  a  Die  Vernon,  without 
Die*i  charming  dash  of  romance.  She  marries  a  young 
cIvgyBsn,  and  becomes,  all  at  once,  a  most  domcttic  and 
AKfalwife.  Vft)Xkt  The  Manly  Young  Ladg.  She  it  a 
gcntlewonaan  at  all  pointt,  in  tpite  of  her  uproarioueneaM 
and  alleged  vulgarity.  Quiz  astertt  that  her  way  of  doing 
thhigijher  natural  atyliahneat,  redeemi  her  from  vulgarity 
>ad,  whatever  the  ladict  may  tay  to  it,  we  are  incllnad 
to  l)elieve  him.  The  Young  Lady  who  ia  Engaged^  is 
one  of  yet  another  class,  and  a  well  deicribed  tpecimen  \ 
^nt,  unhappily,  in  thete  timet  of  prudence  and  moral 
'^'•traint,  the  it  much  mors  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
loriety  than  The  Interesting  Young  Lady,  whom  we 
have  at  full  length^. 

Sitting  on  the  aofa  by  the  fire>aide,  with  an  air  of  the 
nosi  profound  melancholy.  She  is  generally  jammed  in 
octween  two  fiit  old  ladies,  who  talk  across  her,  but  in 
vhofic  conversation  slie  never  bears  a  part.  Her  face  is 
unnsosHy  long;  something  between  taihow  and  sperma- 
ceti in  complexlom    A  long"  corkscrew  ringlet  oanglea 


down  at  eadi*ild0,  voond  nrhloli  all«  hntttimmWy  4wlata 
her  forefinger  In  a  solenm,  melo-dramatic  style.  Evidently 
her  thoughts  ace  ^  fitr  away.  **  She  never  utters  a  ayHablie 
to  any  one.  Now  and  thou  ahe  wrinkles  her  forehead, 
just  to  denote  the  intense  misery  that  is  passing  withoL 
Her  posture,  so  far  as  can  be  contrived  between  two  fiat 
old  ladies,  is  essentially  picturesque ;  her  head  thrown 
iMU^k  in  a  delightfhUy  negugent  manner ;  her  eyes  turned 
up  to  the  ceiling ;  her  legs  crossed,  with  the  toe  slanting 
downwards,  aa  straight  as  a  ruler,  and  one  of  her  hands 
thrown  carelessly  on  her  Ian,  upaide  down. 
-  At  each  IntrdduetLon^  she  bows  in  the  mostelDgant 
style  imagim^le.  A  gracious  amile  lights  up  her  features 
for  a  moment ;  after  which  she  relapses  into  her  former 
nneonsoious  state  of  profound  thouflhtfulness.  '  Blue» 
diversified  with  white,  is  her  constant  ouress ;  not  an  orna- 
ment is  to  be  seen,  except  that  simple  little  black  cross, 
which  gives  the  final  touch  to  her  faitcrestins;  appearance, 
making  her  look  like  that  most  touching  of  all  oeings,  a 
persecuted  Roman  Catholic  youQg  lady. 

*•  What  an  interesting  young  creature  !**  says  every  one 
to  every  one.  ^  Poor  thing !  now  melancholy  she  looks ! 
What  can  be  her  name  ?*'  ""  Eliza  de  Lacy,^'  replies  the 
lady  of  the  house,  highly  delighted.  "  Kliza  do  Laoy  ! — 
Wliat  a  pretty  name  !*'  says  each  young  lady  who  hears 
the  diAcloHure,  and  straightwav  retires  into  a  comer  with 
some  other  young  lady,  to  talk  over  the  interesting  pale 
unknown. 

At  an  eariy  hmir,  the  interesting  young  lady*s  papa 
comes  from  his  rubl>er,  puts  a  shawl  of  some  unusual  pat- 
tern round  her  very  careAilly,  and  marches  her  away. 
Every  ono  feels  relieved  at  her  departure ;  and  yet  the 
interesting  young  lady  has  gained  her  end.  She  has  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  No  sooner  is  nhe  outside  the  door  than 
alie  Ixicomes  perfectly  natural  and  merr)-  again — satirizeti 
tlie  two  fat  old  ladies  most  unmercifully — ^retails  all  their 
scandal  in  the  most  piquant  manner — quizzes  the  mis- 
tress of  the  houite  till  her  father  s))lit8  his  sides — and,  fin- 
ally, goes  to  bed  with  the  delightfiil  conviction  that  all 
the  neiffhbourliood  will  bo  talking  of  her,  more  or  leas,  for 
the  next  week  to  come. 

Then  we  have  The  PeUing  Young  Lady,  with  her  poodles 
and  canaries,  her  kittens. and  lambs,  which  are  always 
meeting  with  fatal,  aocidentt,  and  keeping  her  drowned 
in  tears  and  misery.  The  Natural  Jiietorian  Young 
Lady,  a  genus  that  is  fitst  increasing,  is  a  tad  bore — ^the 
mosttroublesomeextant,  next,  perhaps,  to  The  Young  Lady 
whoeinge,  or  to  The  Clever  Young  Lady^who  is,  Indeed, 
five  or  six  ladies  in  one.  The  Abstemious  Young  Lady 
is  the  yery  reverM  of  The  Manly  Young  Lady,  who  eats 
openly  and  heartily,  and  frankly  bids  you  fill  up  her 
glasf.    One  never  sees  those  abstemious  ladies  eat— 

And  yet  they  are  tolerably  stout,  too.  Wo  liave  knoi^-n 
them  weigh  from  eleven  to  twelve  stone,  which  is  pretty 
well  for  an  abstemious  young  lady.  At  a  dinner  party 
they  leave  everything  on  their  plate,  after  just  picking  up 
a  morsel  not  sufficient  for  a  tom-tlt.  Observe  how  daintily 
they  hold  their  knife  and  fork— just  by  the  extreme  end 
of  the  handle— so  that,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  that 
vulgar  habit  of  eating,  they  could  not  lift  up  more  than  one 
grain  avoudupois.  The  ladv  of  the  house  is  continually 
pressing  them  to  eat,  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for 
their  well-being.  ^  Really,  Miss  Carolina^  you  mnat  eat 
something.  Take  a  piece  of  boiled  turkey---do,  pray.  A 
little  bit  of  roast  Ik^.  John,  take  Miss  Carolina  Wcl>- 
ster*s  plate  for  a  slice  of  beef."  ''  Really,  Un  Hopkins,*' 
answers  the  abstemious  young  lady,  ^  I  do  assure  you  I 
have  made  a  most  excellent  dinner.  I  never  eat  more. 
Ask  mamma." 

The  abttemiont  young  lady  maket  hertelf  ample  amende 
at  a  substantial  daily  dinner,  which  pataei  under  the 
name  of  the  children*t  lunch. 

Wo  cannot  go  farther  with  our  young  ladies ;  hut  this 
lively,  good-humoured  little  work  ought  to  be  widely  cir. 
culated  among  them,  for  the  correction  of  some  of  the 
many  amiable  weaknesses  so  gaily,  lightly,  and  gently 
touched.  Quiz  it  not  a  tour  or  bitter  tatirist  of  their 
tex,  but  a  gay  banterer  and  laughing  phlloaopher,  who, 
warmly  admiring  all  tortt  of  young  ladlet,  ought  to  be 
listened  to  by  them  with  patience  and  good-hamoor  equal 
to  hit  own. 
Angling  RetninUceneee,    By  Thomas  Tod  Stod. 

dart,  £sq.,  author  of  "  The  Scottish  Angler," 

&e.  ice 

«  The  gentle  brothers  of  the  angle**  are  gattiaf  rich  in 
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ftmyp«aliArftiid|pUMUitliiiiaofUteiUiif*.  Wc]um# 
not  how  many  TolnBcs  esnld  now  be  raoitond  towErdi 
lui  angler^  library— poetical,  deMsriptiTe*  cbarmingly 
rural,  and  daintily  epicurean,  moraliting,  phtlosophiilnf, 
and  gourmandiiiuf ;  from  the  patriarch  Walton,  who 
thaped  their  coarse,  to  Mr  Stoddart,  who  fl>Uo«rt,  with 
freer  nit  and  larger  icope.  In  Isaak*8  track.  Nimrod 
mey  descant  on  hunting^  and  Barclay  dilate  on  training, 
hut  how  many  great  names  does  Angling  boast  {  Cotton 
the  poet,  Dary  the  philosopher,  Jesse,  who  makes  the  driest 
detaila  of  natural  history  poetical,  and  the  great  Christo- 
pher North  I  The  Reminiscences  consist  of  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, carried  on  by  the  members  of  a  fishing  club,  each 
of  whom  is  formally  introduced.  Very  respectable  and 
amusing  personages  they  are ;  and  erery  one  is  a  man  by 
himself — an  individual.  The  scenes  of  their  exploits 
range  from  Tweed-side,  and  St  Mary*s  Loch  in  Yarrow, 
to  the  wild  scenery  of  its  Highland  cousin,  Loch  Maree 
in  the  wilds  of  Roes-shire.  The  dialogues  are  pleasantly 
reiiered  by  lusty  lays  connected  with  the  craft,  trolled 
^aily  forth  by  the  side  of  stieama  by  the  fishers.  In 
•«hort,  this,  in  its  own  way,  is  a  most  desirable  bit  of  fhr* 
nishing  for  the  angler*s  basket,  gently  falsing  and  blend- 
ing his  purBuiti  with  better  things. 

Regimental  Coventry, 
An  unfisrtmnate  gentleman,  Mr  CoonoU,  late  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Sd  Light  Dragoons,  has  not  only  written, 
but  published,  two  mortal  Tolume^  containing  many  hun- 
dred octaro  pages,  touching  his  persecution  in  that  ivgimeot. 
He  has  not,  in  all  probability,  been  thewiaest  of  regimental 
<)nrgeons,  yet  he  certainly  has  something  to  complain  of. 
Out  of  the  range  of  barracks,  mess-rooms,  and  military 
clubs,  his  book  may  not  hare  much  interest ;  yet  we  hare 
tio  doubt  that  it  will  produce  replies,  rejoinders,  ftc  &c. 
It  makes,  incidentally,  some  curious  rerelations  of  the 
interior  of  regimental  economy ;  and  it  does  not,  certainly, 
in  any  respect,  tend  to  exalt  the  moral  influences  of  the 
profession  of  arma. 

NEW  NOVEL& 

Romances,  which,  If  not  positirely  Immoral,  an  yet  of 
an  enerrating,  morbid,  or  unhealthy  tendency,  are  mul- 
tiplying so  rapidly  In  England,  that  some  of  the  grare 
and  dignified  literary  censors,  who^  In  denouncing,  hare 
made  known  the  still  more  offensire  productions  of  this 
class  which  disgrace  modern  French  literature,  ought  to 
pss9  immediate  Judgment  on,  among  others,  **  Paynell, 
i)r  the  Disappointed  Man  ;**  and  also  oii  the  somewhat  less 
offensire  ^<  Jeanette  Isabella.*'  Fortunately,  there  Is  no- 
thing  in  either  of  the  works  to  excite  that  powerful 
interest  which  might  make  them  dangerous.  ^  Paynell** 
is  a  feeble  specimen  of  the  Satanic,  and  the  other  of  the 
psuedo-sentimental  schooL  We  should  hope  that  the 
public  has  no  appetite  for  these  effusions^  and  that  the 
booksellers  will  speedily  find  their  account  in  diaconraging 
their  production. 

Dwet9n  ;  or  the  Man  of  Many  Impulses, 
Is  a  romance  of  unexceptionable  moral  tendency,  written 
in  a  very  pleasing  style,  by  a  man  of  taste  and  reflection, 
whose  aims  are  pun  and  elerating.  It  it  by  the  author 
of  **  Jetningham,**  a  work  of  which  we  thought  rery 
lavourably  on  its  appearance  last  autumn. 

The  Widow's  CffMny  ;  a  Selection  of  Tales  and 

Essays.    By  the  late  William  Pitt  Soargilli 

author  of  «  Truckleborough  Hall,**  &c.  &c. 

This  selection  from  desultory  writings  scattered  through 
newspapers  and  magasines,  conreys  a  rery  favourable 
impression  of  the  talents,  rersatility,  and  town-bred  taste 
of  the  ingenious  author.  The  essays,  sketches,  and  tales, 
embrace  a  world  of  topics,  and  form  altogether  a  rery 
pleasant  and  instrnctire  miscellany.  Many  of  the  pieces 
hare  already  ei^oyed,  and  most  deserredly,  a  high  degree 
of  temporary  popularity.  To  meet  again  with  our  old 
favourites  gathered  into  a  knot,  is  rery  agreeable.  We  pre- 
dict that  many  readers  will  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  the 
*«  Widow^s  Offering*'  to  their  <•  Ramblers,**  •» Indicators,* • 
and  <(  Round  Tables  ^  nor  need  these  standard-lhTOturiteB 
be  in  the  leiiat  fifhamcd  of  their  new  anoaate^    We  haTO 


b«t  rwely  leili  le  Miibk  UnnUM  hcasif  a(e4  twtMott 
of  the  sketchy  sort  from  a  single  pen. 

BfiPBIKTS. 
A  maU,  neal,  cheap  Tolnme,  <««*Miiw»g  the  whole 
poema  of  Campbell,  has  Joat  been  published  by  Oliret  A 
Boyd,  and  will  form  a&  aeeeptnUe  preaaat  to  mmaj  of  hii 
yoimg  oooatiymen.  "  Ckrad  gear,**  adoording  to  the 
national  adage,  '^  soea  into  aoull  bondiea.**  Oaa  eouk 
acaroely  imagine  ue  entiro  poetical  worka  of  Canapbeli 
within  ffuoh  nanowoompeae ;  buttben  they  are  ell  ^nntee- 
aenoea.  The  aamepubliaberahavealso  ioBiieda neweditioa 
of  Cowper*8  works,  in  one  thick  but  portaMe  Ydnme. — A 
new  edition  of  the  **  Eaanya  on  the  Fonnation  of  Opi- 
nion** haa  joat  been  publi&ed,  at  a  price  ao  much  re- 
duced as  to  give  the  work  a  atiU  better  ehaaoe  for  di0n. 
aion. — But  the  meet  apt  and  eeaaonable  reprint  is  the 
fourth  edition  of 

Chambers'  Picture  of  Scotland. 
Reduced  in  price,  and  thronghoat  reviaed,  and  hnnight 
up,  as  the  map-makefB  any,  **  to  the  lateet  anthoritiee.** 
We  do  not  pretend  to  trace  all  that  ia  fresh  in  thia  edi- 
tion of  a  work  which  felicitoualy  unitoe  the  qoalitifla  of  a 
naefiU  guide  with  thoee  of  a  liYely  companion,  stoied 
with  all  manner  of  that  aort  of  quaint  and  pieaaant  local 
information,  antiquarian  and  legendary,  which  kindles 
our  Soottiah  sceneey  into  life  and  aonl,  bsnesah  tise  eye 
ef  the  apeetaitor.  Among  otiier  new  matter,  we  notke 
a  minute  Guide  to  the  Besutiea  d  Abbotafonl,  now  be>. 
come  the  most  attraetire  of  our  modem  abow-plaees,  for 
the  *'  auld  ntcAr-nooArefc**  with  which  it  aboonda,  inde. 
pendently  of  its  late  illustrious  master ;  and,  also,  to  the 
still  more  interesting  scenery  of  the  domain — interest- 
ing, we  mean,  from  traditionary  and  poetical  lannrii 
tions.  Our  eontemporaries^  we  obaenre^  have  lavished 
praise  upon  the  ibnmar  editkms^of  this  national  Pietnrt ; 
and  tiiebr  eulogium  certainly  doea  not  exceed  its  densits 
The  author  posaessea  sptitudes,  and  peculiarities  of  taste 
and  knowledge,  which  aingukrly  fitted  him  for  hia  task ; 
and  a  warm  Bjnrit  of  nationality,  which  must  oommnai- 
cate  a  sympathetic  glow  even  to  the  Southron.  Wo 
have  omitted  to  say  that  a  ^ood  map  of  Scotland  satis- 
iaotorily  oloses  the  work,  which  is»  besides,  studded  with 
TiewB  of  celebrated  scenes^  castlee,  and  waterfUl^ 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Among  thoee  we  may  class  Mndie*s  **  Spring  and 
flummer,**  two  neat  small  velumes  of  nntuiml  Ustery* 
composed  in  a  popular  and  dlsennlTe  style,  by  a  the. 
rough-bred  redaetmr.  The  matter  Is  abundant,  and  the 
skill  of  the  practised  literary  artlflcer  tnms  It  to  profluUe 
and  pleasant  account. 

The  Progress  ^  Creation,    By  Mary  Robeiti. 

This  Is  another  pleasant  and  popular  small  week  en 
natural  history,  interspersed  and  enUvened  with  a  vaiisiy 
of  interesting  and  entertaining  fhcti^  Bach  day  ef  tbe 
creation  furnishes  matter  for  a  distinct  diseonise^  devoled 
to  the  ofajects  created  upon  that  particular  day  ;  thas 
eemprehending  aU  the  kingdoms  of  nature^  aud  the  eeu 
line  of  many  sciences.  The  lair  author  would  be  aeat 
the  worse  of  oensulting  Mr  Babbage*s  <<  Ninth  Brl^ 
watsr  Treatise.** 

Invetiigaiion  ;  or  Travels  in  the  BmuMr.    By 
Caroline  A.  Halstead. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  dlaloguee  betieeeu  jlfcaias 
and  Agnetj  in  which  the  mother  makea  her  efaiU  ae* 
qtiklnted  with  a  variety  of  tbe  products  of  art  and  lege- 
nuHy,  and  other  matters^  somewhat  tedionsly  at  times. 
The  book  is  a  very  neat  one,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  well 
adapted  to  the  intended  object,  though  grown  people  caa- 
not  be  expected  to  relish  this  pap  of  lltcratura,  or  milk 
fbr  babes.  The  numerous  iUustrationi  aro  dear  and 
pretty. 

Fidek,  and  other  7\tfe«. 
This  is  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  tales,  which  we 
Consider  greatly  above  the  average  merit  of  sqch  prodoc- 
tions,  and  in  character  exactly  what  audi  little  aatunl 
stories  should  be*  The  tales  aro  sensible  and  sage  \  an^ 
in^spirit,  aifecUonate  and  kindly*    They  ars^  assfeeTeff 
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rHhar  tboni  potor  ptai|»U*li  cfitMrsn,  or  tkite  of  the  middle 
noli.  Noir,  from  the  geMrml  run  of  chlMfen'e  hooki, 
one  miihl  hnef  Ihey  were  tM  apnaely  writtea  for 
jooni  people  whoee  perente  kept  their  carriage^  and  had 
eoiple  fettunes.  To  onr  young  friende  we  can  M(Uy  re- 
cemmend  theee  nice  aloriee. 


Of  new  aerial  woilia,  wo  muat  aotioa  Part  I.  of 
a  ^  Hiatorr  of  Britiah  BMe,'*  by  Hr  Tamil,  the  author 
of  tho  <'  History  of  Britiah  Fiehee.**  The  wood  engrar. 
kige  are  tmly  beantifbl,  and  thtf  letterpreae,  wo  make 
no  doubt,  worthy  of  thenu 
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ENGLAND. 
Ikcrkase  or  Taxatzok. — We  believe  that  one  of 
the  benefits  the  moet  generally  expected  from  the  Refonn 
of  Parliament  waa  a  redaction  of  the  taxation ;  and 
many  will  be  turpriied  to  lenm,  that,  notwithstanding 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  haTe,  within  these 
seven  yean,  been  repealed,  the  Rerenue  is  much  greater 
at  prraent — that  i^  more  mouey  is  drawn  from  the  people 
than  in  1831.    In  that  year,  the  gross  amount  was 
£42,433,170;  while  this  year  it  is  £47,244,0€a    It 
would  naturally  be  imagined,  that,  with  an  increase  of 
five  miilions  of  revenue  in  time  of  peace,  there  wohld  be 
a  Urge  surplus  revenue  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  tax. 
ation — but  no !  Thooe  who  have  the  administration  of 
other  people^s  money  always  contrive  to  spend  it — mor^ 
especially  if  any  benefit  accrues  to  themselves  fVom  the 
expenditure;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  revenue  at 
this  moment  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  only  £348,000, 
and  no  reduction  of  taxation  is  to  be  madei    We  confess 
that,  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  operatives  are  starving  in  the  manufacturing  districts— 
(at  Paisley  alone,  there  are  7M0,  including  women  and 
children)--.when  Parliament  has  refused  to  allow  the 
foreign  grain,  rotting  in  bonded  warehouses,  to  be  entered 
for  their  consumption  free  from  duty— we  cannot  approve 
of  such  grants  as  the  following  : — £30,000  for  educating 
the  Negroes,  while  there  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  in  many  parishes,  who  can  read ; 
£14,140  for  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  North 
American  colonies;  £7000  for  presents  to  the  Indians  in 
Canada;  £14,000  for  the  repairs  of  the  RldeauandOtUwa 
canals  in  Canada — so  it  appears  that  these  absurd  and 
extravagant  works  do  not  pay  their  own  maintenance ; 
£6300  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  picture  for  the  na- 
tional gallery;  £1200  for  Etruscan  rases;  and  £l57d 
for  purchaaing  shells  for  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  &c  &c. 
It  would  be  curioua  to  Imow  how  much  of  these  sums  ia 
really  expended  upon  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
Toteo,  and  how  much  aticka  to  the  fingers  of  those 
through  whose  bands  the  money  paasea,  ^  The  great 
esiiue  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  taxation,  is  our  keep- 
ing up  BO  many  eoloniea  and  settlements  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Uowards  of  £200,000  have  been  voted  this 
sseasion  for  the  North  American  colonies  alone.    No  one, 
we  euppoee,  ia  now  so  ignorant  as  to  view  these  colonies 
as  contributing  directly  to  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country,  when,  besides  the  sums  annually  drawn  from 
onr  taxes  to  support  their  civil  and  oodesiaatical  estab- 
lishment, the  erection  of  fortificatlona,  the  formation  of 
tannin  and  other  works,  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  oc- 
casdon  an  expenditure  of  at  least  dght  millions  on  an 
army,  and  numy  more  than  there  need  otherwise  be. 
Bat  then,  it  is  allied,  these  colonies  and  aettlementa 
are    essential   for    the  successful  carrying  on  of  our 
trade.     Now,  we  doubt  if  the  profit  of  afi  our  export 
trade  together  is  worth  what  our  colonies  cost  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  for  a  decisive  proof  that  foreign  commerce  can 
Ije  carried  on  moat  suooeasfully,  not  only  without  colonies 
and  fortifications,  but  without  even  a  angle  ship  of  war. 
we  point  triumphantly  to  the  example  of  the  United 
States  of  America,    llie  truth  is,  it  is  for  the  very  ex- 
penditnre  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country 
they    ooestfion,  that  the  colonies  are  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  our  aristocracy.     The  Govemorshipe,  and  other 
offi<xs  in  the  coUmiea,  and  the  oonuoand  of  ehipa  and 
rrgiments,  form  snug  berths  for  the  younger  sons  and 


brothers,  and  for  the  repiur  of  fortunes  dissipated  in 
extravagance  and  profligacy;  and,  we  may  rest  assured, 
that,  as  long  as  we  reUin  our  colonies,  any  materia) 
reduction  of  taxation  is  hopeless. 

Marlborough  Housb,— -It  appears  that,  as  was  hoped 
and  expected,  the  Qaeen  Do%vager  is  not  to  go  to  Germany 
to  spend  her  £100,000  a-year,  bat  to  remain  in  England 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  Orangemen  and  Tories.  The 
first  consequence  of  this  hsis  already  appeared  in  a  vote 
of  £21,000  for  repairing  Marlborough  House,  that  being 
necessary  in  the  way  of  landlord*s  repairs  ;  and  £40,000 
more  for  fitting  up,  must  be  disbursed  by  the  Queen  her- 
self, to  make  it  habitable  for  the  sister  of  a  German 
Duke.  Now,  Marlborough  House  was  altered  and  fitted 
np  at  an  enormous  expense  for  Prince  Leopold ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  admits  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  kad  noi  hi$  pennon  gone  to  the  govern" 
meni  account.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  tell  how 
it  went.  We  will  tell  him.  It  is  now  six  years  since 
Leopold  became  King  of  the  Belgians,  and,  daring  that 
period,  £300,000  must  have  been  paid  to  his  trustees ; 
but  how  much  has  been  repaid  by  them  to  the  treasury? 
Just  £93,000,  as  appears  by  a  return,  dated  2d  March 
last  It  is  full  time  that  this  fraudulent  king  were  de- 
prived of  his  pension.  It  is  contrary  to  all  maxims  of 
state  policy,  and  even  to  decency  and  common  sense,  that 
the  king  of  one  country  should  be  the  pensioner  of  another^ 
or  hold  lands  in  it ;  and,  were  not  the  Belgians  as  mean' 
and  soiilid  as  they  are  cowardly,  they  would  long  ago  have 
forced  their  king  to  give  up  his  degrading  connection  with 
Britain.  We  hope  the  next  Parliament  will  have  the 
spirit  to  forfeit  entirely  his  pension,  and  not  allow  him 
to  pocket,  as  he  has  done,  three-fourths  of  It,  through  the 
Joggle  of  tmstees ;  and  also  to  deprive  him  of  Ciaremont. 

Church  Lands. — We  are  glad  to  see  the  Tories  bc« 
ginning  to  act  on  Radical  principles.  On  one  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Session,  Colonel  Sibthorpe  moved,  as  ai^ 
instruction  to  the  Church  Leases  Committee, "  to  inquire 
into  the  present  value  of  all  the  property,  of  any  nature, 
whatsoever,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  several  re- 
ligious houses,  and  which,  for  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  they  were  intended,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
alienated  from  the  Church ;  also  a  return  of  the  names  of 
the  individuals  to  whom,  and  the  periods  at  which,  such 
have  been  granted,  and  by  whoui  at  presept  enjoyed.**  In 
moving  the  resolution,  the  gallant  Colonel  spoke  at  consi- 
derable length,  and,  in  the  oourso  of  his  remarks,  stated 
the  Russell  family  held  no  less  thi^i  iCl 50,000  of  church 
property.  The  motion  not  having  been  seconded,  fell  to 
the  ground.  Shame  to  the  Radicals  in  the  House !  But,  ere 
long  there  must  be  such  an  inquiry,  and  also  a  similar  in- 
quiry  into  the  Crown  lands;  and  then  all  the  Church  and 
Crown  lands,  not  held  for  adequate  consideration,  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  national  creditor,  in  full  payment  of 
his  claims,  and  the  sponge  applied  to  the  balance.  It  ia 
neither  JQst,  nor.  Indeed,  possible  to  go  on  for  ever  paying 
thirty  millions  of  interest  of  a  debt  contracted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  keep  up  Toryism. 

SCOTLAND. 
Mr  Abercromby  and  Sir  John  Campbell  met  the  elect- 
ors of  Edinburgh  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms  on  Monday. 
Their  reception,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  was  fiatter- 
iag,  and  their  speeches  more  liberal  than  was  generally  ex- 
pe^.  They  were  Interrogatod  at  eonsidcrable  length 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Radical  Association  and  otheiv^ 
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and  declared  themselyM  favouable  to  a  reyision  of  the 
PUisloii  List,  Free  Trade,  {tarticolarly  in  Com,  Triennial 
Praliamenta,  and  Abolition  of  Flogginip  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  itmclc  ue,  from  the  answer  to  the  qneition 
ahoot  the  Com«Lawf,  that  Ihe  Attorney-General  of  Bog- 
land  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  t)iat  live  cattle,  sheep,  and- 
fresh  meat  of  all  kinds,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported. 
The  candidates,  of  course,  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
Household  SuAage,  Expnlsien  of  the  Bishops  from  tho 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Ballot.  On  the  last  subject  Sir 
John  gare  the  answer  he  has  done  for  the  last  nine  years— 
that  he  will  support  the  ballot  when  all  other  means  of 
preventing  intimidation  falL  How  long  we  are  to  wait 
for  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  know  not ;  and  it 
must  be  some  considerable  time,  since  during  the  last 
three  years  no  attempt  to  commence  it  has  been  made. 
This  answer  of  Sir  John*s  is  similar  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Tories,  expressing  their  willingness  to  reform  proved 
abuses — ^they  reserring  to  themsdyes  the  sole  right  of  the 
proof.  It  was  declar^  by  a  large  majority  of  the  meet, 
ing,  that  the  candidates  were  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
irpresent  the  city;  the  working  classes— who  are  radicals 
almost  to  a  man^.thought,  however,  otherwise,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  held  in  the 
evening,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  they  voted  that  the  answers 
to  the  questions  put  to  the  candidates  were  unsatisfiictory, 
and  that  they  ni'ere  unworthy  of  support 

Thv  Elections. — As  most  of  the  Scotch  elections 
will  be  over  before  our  Magazine  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate  on  their  pro- 
bable result.  We  do  not  anticipate  much  change  of 
strength  to  any  of  the  parties.  If  Sir  George  Sinclair  be 
turned  out  for  Caithness-shire,  Andrew  Johnston  for  the 
Fife  burghs,  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  for  Wigtonshire-— 
the  three  saints  who  obtained  their  seats  under  false  pre- 
tences— we  shall  be  content,  even  should  their  places  be 
filled  by  honest  Tories. 

Destitution  in  t1i&  Highlands. — Some  feeble 
attempts  have  been  made  to  defend  the  Highland  lairds 
from  the  charge  of  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  in 
the  Highlands ;  but  with  so  little  success  or  even  plausi- 
bility, as  not  to  require  any  answer.  They  have  care- 
fully avoided  the  best  refutation  of  the  charge— ji  liberal 
subscription  for  their  tenantry,  combined  with  reduction 
of  rents ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
money  subscribed  by  others  will  speedily  find  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  absentee  lairds.  That  the  faces  of  the 
peasantry  are  ground  by  exorbitant  rents  is  not  seri- 
ously denied  by  any  one.  On  the  sea-coast,  the  rent  of 
the  patches  of  aiable  ground  is  fixed,  not  in  reference  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  land^  but  is  regulated  by 

what  the  occupant  is  likely  to  gain  by  fishing for  not 

even  the  sea  escapes  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords.  Of  late 
years,  there  have  been  several  bad  fishing  seasons,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  peasantry  got  into 
arrears;  and  every  farthing  realized  being  absorbed  in 
rent,  their  nets,  lines,  and  boats,  when  worn  out,  could  not 
be  replaced.  The  result  is,  that  the  fishing  on  the  west, 
coast  is  rapidly  declining.  The  boats  and  fishing  appara- 
tus ate  so  defective,  that  it  is  only  when  the  herrings 
reach  the  lochs  and  coasts,  that  the  fishermen  can  ven- 
ture to  attack  them.  On  the  east  coast,  the  fishing  is 
conducted  in  a  very  different  manner,  the  boats  often 
going  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  shore,  which  they 
are  enabled  to  do  by  having  stout  boats  mainned  with 
well-fed  men,  and  possessed  of  strong  nets  adapted  for 
fishing  in  deep  water.  But  even  on  the  east  coast  the 
value  of  the  herring  fishery  is  not  duly  appreciated.  We 
learn  fron  The  ^hsUatkd  Journal^  that,  by  the  middle  of 
June,  herring  busses  from  Holland  begin  to  arrive  in 
Shetland  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  no  fewer  than 
eighty-six  busses,  each  manned  by  about  fifteen  bands, 
•ailed  from  Lerwick  to  prosecute  the  fishery,  while  the 
Shetlanders  would  not  think  of  beginning  till  a  month 
lifter.    The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  kelp  is  another 


cattse  of  the  misery  of  the   people.     At  its  pmettt 
price,  the    sooner  its    manufoctore   is   altogether  dW. 
continued    the     better,   as    the    sea-weed  wsald    be 
much    more    profitably  employed    in    the   caltintien 
of  the  soil.    It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  tlie  msnoiac* 
tureia  of  Britain  will  ever  again  submit  to  a  prohibitioi; 
duty  on  barilla,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tbe  reats 
of  tiie  Highland  proprietors,  whose  rentals,  as  ve  hirs 
lately  shewn,  have,  within  the  last  half-century,  brcn 
increased,  in  many  instances,  eight  or  ten-fold.    Befoit 
any  further  appeal  is  made  by  the  Highland  proprieton 
to  their  southern  neighbours,  they  should  apply  at  lent 
some  portion  of  these  increased  rents  to  the  relief  of  their 
distressed  tenants.     In  England,  even  under  the  new 
poor-law  act,   one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  popalatisn 
receives  parochial  relief;  and  the  yearly  assessment  viH 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  permanently  brought  lovfr 
than  five  millions,  or  6s.  8d.  a-head  for  each  inhabitut. 
In  Scotland,  the  assessment  does  not  exceed  one  ihiiGns 
per  head,  and  not  more  than  one  person  in  lortj^igbt 
obtains  parochial  relief;  and  this  only  in  the  low  cood- 
try;  for  in  the  Highlands — though  the  proprieton aie 
generally  absentees — assessments  are  altogether  nokaovn ; 
and  of  the  intensity  of  private  charity  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  return  of  the  population  and  expeiuli> 
ture  on  the  poor  in  three  Highland  parishes: — ^N.  Knap. 
dale,  2184,  £15— KUmun,  4864,  £20— Lismon,  3107, 
£34— being  l^d.  for  each  of  the  population!     Wbst- 
I  ever  may  be  thought  of  poor-laws  in  the  ahstrsct,  it  is 
'  indisputable  that,  as  long  as  the  present  com  aad  other 
starvation  laws  are  in  force,  the  landlords  are  bound 
to  maintain  those  they  insist  upon  keeping  in  a  itate  »t 
idleness  and  destitution ;  and,  as  long  as  the  sristocntr 
insist  upon  foreign  grain  being  kept  in  granaries  till  it 
rot,  and  on  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  cattle,  it » 
tbe  duty  of  every  working  man  to  teach  and  inculcate 
upon  his  children,  that  the  land  is  the  patrimony  of  ilie 
poor.  _ 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  violent  struggle  is  going  on  between  the  advocaie* 
of  a  gold  and  of  a  paper  currency,  and  both  parties  apfeir 
equally  determined  to  carry  their  point.  A  very  iaife 
meeting  was  held  in  New  Yoik,  on  the  16th  of  Maj.&t 
which  a  series  of  resolutions  wen  passed  in  favour  of  a 
metallic  currency.  The  preamble  to  the  RSolotocM 
states — *<  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  bnslueu  of  the 
country  to  revive  and  prosper  so  long  as  bsnks  are  al- 
lowed every  few  years  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  a|aifist 
us  by  depreciating  the  currency ;  and  that  the  pre^nt  ii 
an  opportune  season  for  entirely  eradicating  the  cone  of 
paper  money,  and,  by  adopting  an  exclusively  bmuUic 
currency,  to  establish  a  low  scale  of  prices,  and  tbos 
render  this  a  selling  instead  of  a  buying  nation."  It  is 
then  resolved  to  support  the  General  Administratiso  in 
potting  down  paper ;  to  oppose  the  erection  of  a  natiooil 
bank ;  that  those  who  voted  for  the  suspension  of  caih 
payments  are  traitors ;  and  that  the  nation  will  not  be 
happy  and  free  till  <*  the  paper  bubble  is  perfectly  de- 
stroyed.** We  hope  those  who  take  an  inteiTst  in  tbe  all 
impoitant  subject  of  the  currency,  will  watch  carefaUj 
the  present  crisis  in  America. 

THE  CANADAS. 

After  all  their  blustering,  Ministers  are  afkaid  to  sere 
the  money  in  the  treasury  of  Lower  Canada ;  so^  after 
voting  good  round  sums  for  ropairing  Canadian  caaali) 
paying  Canadian  preachers,  paying  Canadian  patriots  kt 
losses  in  1813,  bribing  Canadian  Indiana,  they  ooodade 
by  carrying  a  vote,  forty-three  to  ten,  for  £142,640 :  U :  <»» 
for  paying  arrears  of  judges*  salaries,  and  other  ofllorr»  is 
Canada  I  Thus,  whatever  goes  wrong  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  we  must  pay  for  it ;  and  all  that  we  will  erer  ^t 
for  our  money  is  Lord  John  Russell's  promise,  thai 
Ministers  are  determined  to  act  vigorously  on  thsBisels- 
tions  next  session.    We  don*t  think  they  will. 
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HOW  IS  THE  QUEKN'S  GOVERNMENT  TO  BE  CARRIED  ON  ? 


Tbk  heading  of  this  paper  embodies  s  qnea- 
tioD  which,  we  admity  is  easier  pnt  than  an- 
svered.  Every  man  has  his  own  opinion  of  the 
natter,  there  being  only  union  in  the  belief  of 
tlie  impoflsibility  of  going  longer  on  upon  the 
policy  avowed  by  the  talking  or  Conservative 
nemben  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  proved  to  every 
man's  conviction  that^  between  the  Tories — 
no  longer  sapple  and  courteous,  but  triumphant 
mdadventurous — anda  really  ReformingGovem. 
Bent,  lies  the  only  choice.  The  result  of  the  elec 
tioDB  demonstratee  the  disgust  and  apathy  of  the 
»iintry  with  mare  Whiggery^  to  be  deeper  and 
nore  widely  diffused  than  the  most  far-seeing 
Liberals  apprehended.  It  would  be  as  futile  as 
lishonest  to  disguise  the  bitter  disappointment 
rbich  the  Wliigs,  as  a  party,  have  sustained,  and 
lie  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Reform  through 
^eir  paltering,  feeble  policy.  Those  anxious 
leformers  who,  alarmed  at  the  late  retrograding 
ymptoms  intbe  Cabinet,  and  the  avowed  deter- 
lination  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  refuse  every 
omprehensive  and  effectual  measure  for  im- 
roving  the  defe<?tive  system  of  representation, 
'ere  afraid  that  the  election,  and  ^e  power  and 
^uence  of  the  Court,  might  make  the  Whig 
^rtj  too  strong,  are,  however,  quit  for  their 
^an.  The  tremulous,  enervated  Grovemment 
as  come  out  of  the  trial  anything  but  too  strong, 
i  is  existing — and  that  is  all. 

'^SmaU  by  degrees,  and  beantifaUy  less  ;*' 

'0  Ministerial  majority  dwindling  away  in  every 
tccessive  J2e/orm  Parliament  and  Session,  is  now 
daced  to  about  the  last  ebb.  Still  we  will  not 
spend :  there  is  a  chance  left ;  nay,  it  is  within 
>e  verge  of  possibility,  that  the  defeat  which 
e  Government  has  sustained  may  be  turned 
to  the  meaoiB  of  its  salvation,  and  advance  the 
est  caase  which  that  defeat  seems  to  retard, 
'parent  prosperity  might  have  been  their  ruin; 
r  this  country  will  never  submit  to  be  governed 
Tories  onder  the  name  of  IVhigs ;  and,  from 
ything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  augmented 
ength  mi^ht  have  been  employed  for  such  a 
rpose. 

There  is  a  certain  description  of  persons  who 
i  proverbially  said  to  be  under  the  special  care 
Providence,  from  not  being  very  able  to  take 
e  of  themselves.    Her  Majesty^s  Government 
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may  be  ranked  among  those  favoured  indivi- 
duals. They  have  O'Connell's  luck  and  their 
own.  One  more  chance,  and  that  the  very  last, 
is  offered  them  ;  one  more  golden  opportunity 
to  redeem  past  failures,  and  improve  the  future. 
Have  they  sense,  courage,  and  vigour  equal  to 
the  crisis  ?  Are  they,  in  one  word,  sincere  in 
their  professions  of  regard  to  the  cause  of 
Reform  P — or  are  they  indeed  doomed  to  sink 
inch  by  inch,  never  to  rise  again,  and  to  go 
down  to  posterity  laden  with  execration, 
as  the  only  set  of  statesmen  who,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  improve  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  of 
extending  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civilisa. 
tion  to  the  whole  human  race,  dallied  at  their 
post  like  imbeciles,  and  then  deserted  it  like 
traitors  ?  There  is  no  longer  time  for  hesitation, 
nor  have  the  Whigs  any  power  of  choice.  The 
time  to  have  resigned  with  dignity  and  effect  is 
past,  never  to  return  to  them.  They  must  be 
vigorous  reforming  Ministers — or  worse  than 
nothing.'  Coalition,  that  last  refuge  of  baseness 
and  imbecility,  is  hopeless  to  them  as  a  party. 
The  Tories  have  more  sense  than  submit  to  the 
odium  of  being  burdened  with  even  one  of  their 
damaged  men.  If  Tories  are  to  reign,  they 
will  reign  alone.  If  they  defied  the  Whigs  at  the 
height  of  their  power  and  popularity,  disdaining 
their  advances,  they  will  hold  them  far  cheaper 
now.  No  party  has  sunk  like  them.  The  Peo. 
pie  have  temporarily  lost  a  few  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  what  we  reckon  worse, 
the  services  of  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  of 
their  friends.  We  admit,  while  we  lament  the 
full  extent  of  this  calamity.  But  still  it  is  not  loss 
of  honour  nor  of  influence.  Roebuck  is  not  dead 
to  the  country,  though  silent  in  the  House.  The 
truth  and  courage  of  Bwart  and  Thompson  are 
still  animating  energies.  The  Tories  also  have 
sustained  merited  and  indelible  disgrace  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  their  chosen  captains.  It  is 
not  a  feeling  of  revenge,  but  the  holy  sense  of 
justice,  which  makes  us  exult  in  the  discomfiture 
of  persons  such  as  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr 
Emerson  Tennent.  Much  as  we  rejoice  that 
Peter  Borthwick  sits  once  again  for  the  Tories 
of  Evesham,  it  is  yet  more  delightful  to  see 
Emerson  driven  out  by  the  Liberals  of  Belfast* 
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Bat,  in  these  complioated  losses  and  gains,  it  is 
the  Whigs  chiefly  that  have  suffered.  They  are 
sadly  crippled,  even  numerically  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  worst.  They  have  lost  votes,  and  failed  to 
gain  supporters,  because  they  had  first  lost  moral 
influence  in  the  country  ;  and  the  favour  of  the 
Court,  on  which  so  much  reliance  was  placed,  it  is 
found  cannot  counterbalance  the  indifference  of 
the  People. 

Court  influence  has  indeed  been  shewn  in  an 
entirely  new  light  by  the  issue  of  the  late  elections. 
We  freely  admit  the  power,  the  activity,  the  foul 
acts,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  the  incredible 
small  villanies  of  the  Tory  party,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  in  their  well-organized  conspiracy 
against  Reform ;  but,  taking  their  arts  and 
influence  at  the  highest  estimate,  no  such  mor- 
tifying results  as  those  we  have  witnessed 
oould  have  arisen,  save  for  what  the  Minis- 
try itself  has  done  or  refused  to  do.  If  » 
Cabinet  had  been  expressly  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  creating,  flrst  distrust,  then  disgust, 
and  finally  apathy,  its  operations  could  not  have 
been  more  effectual.  And,  to  mend  the  matter, 
Lord  Durham,  at  the  critical  juncture,  struck 
in  to  set  his  seal  upon  the  very  gratuitous 
Conservative  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
No  Cabinet  Minister  has  opened  his  mouth,  or 
written  a  letter  in  the  last  Session,  save  to  defend 
some  abuse  hateful  to  the  People,  or  to  discoun- 
tenance Ballot,  Extended  Suffrage,  or  some  one 
of  the  great  measures  on  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts,  as  necessary  to  their  well-being. 

But  while  we  impute  Whig  defeatfin  so  great  a 
measure  to  the  Inaptitude  of  the  Ministers  to  those 
measures,  and  to  the  shallow  policy  of  really  acting 
upon  Tory  principles  under  the  deceptive  name 
of  Reformers,  we  deny  that  the  Liberal  cause 
has  suffered  by  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
reaction.  Reaction,  as  understood  by  the  To. 
ries,  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Tell  us  that  the 
People  demand  the  re-institution  of  the  Star 
Chamber  or  the  torture,  that  they  would  wish 
to  see  re^establinhed  the  rights  of  Seigniory,  or 
the  Slave-trade,  and  we  shall  believe  that  a 
nation  co-existent  with  a  free  press,  with  the 
^ectade  of  democratic  institutions  in  America, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  alive  in  France  and 
kindling  over  all  the  face  of  Europe,  shall  fall 
back  upon  the  servile  principles  of  Toryism! 
There  are  at  all  times  a  few  persons  with  a 
larger  endowment  of  animal  spirits  than  brains, 
bawling  at  the  head  or  tail  of  every  movement, 
who,  lately  flaming  Whigs  or  Radicals,  are  now  as 
vociferous  Tories,  sometimes  from  selfish  mo. 
tives,  but  88  often  from  no  reason  at  all.  And 
those  persons,  we  presume,  are  to  be  cited  in 
proof  of  reaction.  We  confidently  appeal  to 
every  popular  assembly — not  made  up  of  Tory 
bludgeon-men— from  the  Land's  End  to  John 
o'  Groat's,  to  disprove  reaction.  The  exulting 
greetings, ''  the  forest  of  hands"  held  up  around 
every  hustings — the  hard-working,  productive 
hands  of  those  who,  though  non-electors,  are  yet 
the  sinews  of  the  State — triumphantly  disprove 
reaction.    Even  where  the  candidate  was  bat  a 


shade  more  liberal  than  a  rival  Tory,  he  wai 
the  approved  of  the  People.     Well  does  Sir 
Robert     Peel    understand    those    intelligible 
signs  of  reaction.    Take  another  and  infallible 
test.    Small  as  the  Ministerial  majority  is  IUuIt 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  ver?  Itrge 
majority — an  immense  majority— of  the  ig|[rs. 
gate  constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom hu  le&t 
it  there.   What  then?   One  Mr  Peter  Borthwick, 
or  a  single  Mr  William  Holmes,  and  tlieir  bud. 
f  ul  of  voters,  can  neutralize  a  Dennistoan,  or  i 
Bannerman,  or    a    Pamell,    representing  the 
numbers,  property,  and  intelligence  of  Glasgow 
or  Dundee.    Even  with  all  the  means  of  gros 
bribery  and  intimidation  employed  by  the  Tories, 
their    majorities    were    generally   as   sairov 
as    possible,    where   there    was    a  contest  at 
all.    The  honest  agricultaral  *  dullards  of  tbe 
English  counties,  who  have  voted  eithsr  for  or 
against  Reform,  and   either   for  Metboaa  or 
the  wretched  apoetate  Burdett,  exactly  as  tbe 
landlord  or  the  parson,  the  bailiif  or  tbs  game* 
keeper,  scared,  drilled,  or  drenched  then,  wifl 
probably  jog  on  in  the  same  track  dnnng  tbeir 
generation,  even  although  protected  by  tbe  Bal- 
lot ;  and  the  verminous  old  borooghs,  whelfaer 
large  as  Liverpool  or  pitiful  as  Harwicb,  are 
not  elements  which  statesmen  can  take  vnA 
longer  into  account,  however  emharrassiog  tbeir 
dead-weight  may  be  in  the  meenthne.  Bat, 
surely  the  way  in  whidi  thoee  counties  sai 
towns  have  gone,  is  no  proof  of  reaction.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  cannot  lay  that  flattenag  aacCiea 
to  his  soul,  even  while  he  well  knows  tfast  tbs 
smallest  creature  from  the  moat  rotten  hols,bai  at 
much  power  to  retard  a  good  measnse  in  tbe  Mel- 
boume  Parliament,  as  a  Member  for  Leeds,  Jba^- 
Chester,  or  Birmingham  has,  by  bis  indivbiBal 
vote,  to  advance  it.    The  Reform  Bill  h«  naay 
inherent  faults ;  and  not  the  least  drawback  oa 
the  whole  reformed  system  is   the  ilUbalaao^ 
representation.    Many  mofe  of  those  pcakthst 
decayed  Whig  and  Tory-rtdden  lieles  shoals  at 
once  hftve  been  swept  into  Schedule  A.  Ws 
have  representatives  enough  in  all  oonadeaee; 
but    they  are    most   unfairly   or   peraicisai^ 
divided.    Scotland  was  snhmissive,  glad  ts  eU 
tain  some  small  share  of  the  tepresentatioa  apoA 
any  terms ;  smd  Ireland*  in  the  nseanvhik,  bept 
tolerably  quiet,  upon  the  eame  piincipls*  ^ 
oonsequence  is,  that  some  wretched  little  isttea 
place,  or  sotne  town  overmn  with  pauper  fm^^ 
can,  in  Parliament,  swamp thoe6la[i9e,prespeiotf» 

and  pttblio*spirited  new  communitiee  whidi  k9 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  which  are  tbe 
strongholds  of  reform  and  of  all  social  progress 
ThU  is  a  great  grievance.  Yet  the  disfiaasU*- 
ment  of  any  class  of  men  is  a  rtamedj  te  whici  v( 
like  ill  to  resort.  The  repreoentation  mvst  be 
adjusted  and  equalised  by  the  exten^oa.  set  tbe 
deprivation  of  the  franrhiae.  We  would  swas^ 
and  ultimately  reform  the  dishonest  votsn,  ^ 
pouring  a  better  class  among  them;  puiify  tbe 
stagnant  stream,  by  turaing  m  fradi  and  cap** 
new  current  into  it. 
But  we  hATO  lost  sight  of  our  naia  qiieskieB,i« 
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aaolhtr^  wbieb  Uj  bowever,  dosoly  oonnected 
with  il.  We  havff  shewn  that,  notWithBlanding 
the  blttnderiiigj  cold,  obstructive,  end  perhaps 
deceptive  policy  of  the  Whigs,  the  nation  ie 
still  BOttod  at  heart,  and  holds  fast  by  the 
great  principles  which  roused  and  made  it  for- 
laidable  to  its  preacriptive  oppressors.  We  do 
not  hope  for  the  recurrence  of  so  favourable 
a  criasa  aa  that  which  Earl  Grey  advisedly 
threw  away,  and  which  Lord  Melbourne  did 
not  improve*  Stilli — We  ufill  not  §iv^  up  the  ship. 
The  registries  are  open  to  the  electors,  and  a  way 
of  escape  and  salvation  is  open  to  the  Government* 
W^ill  they  follow  it?  They  have  completely 
failed  in  conciliating  the  Tories,  As  a  reforming 
Ministry,  they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
aristocracy.  But,  save  as  a  reforming  Ministry, 
they  cannot  exist.  The  higher  Whig  aristocracy 
are  already  dbserting  the  Whigs.  They  need 
none  of  their  bits  of  patronage.  The  pocket* 
Member  for  Sutherlandshire  is  as  great  an  anti- 
CXConnellite  as  Sir  Franoia  Burdett,  To  the 
neutrality,  to  call  it  ne  worse,  of  the  Whig 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  may  be  imputed  the  loss  of  the 
important  county  of  Lanark,  if  it  is  lost.  The 
Whig  alarmists  can  just  perceive  that  the  Min. 
iatera  mnst  be  Reformers,  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  the  Liberals  of  Ireland, England, and  Scotland; 
and  Lord  John  Ruasel),  if  a  Reformer,  is  to  them 
quite  aa  obnoxious  as  Joseph  Hume.  The  Tories 
IB  action^  Conservative  principles,  lallying  round 
Church  and  State,  aa  in  the  Pitt  times,  can  alone 
lull  their  terrora,  and  secure  their  privileges ;  and 
they,  accordingly,  desert  the  poor  Whigs  at  their 
utmost  need.  Every  adventitious  aid  fails  them. 
Nothing,  save  the  solid,  the  legitimate,  the  sole 
•lement  of  the  strength  of  all  popular  Govern- 
ments, remains.  Will  they  bravely  and  honestly 
truat  themselves  to  that  ? — ^not  to  any  insulated 
influence  or  interest,  Irish  or  Scottish,  but  upon 
tJie  only  safe  and  honourable,  and  certainly  the 
only  permanent  foundation  of  power — ^the  People, 
who  nevec^did  desert  them,  until  they  deserted 
the  popular  cause. 

Mercy  will  be  cried  for  Ministers  once  more, 
on  account  of  their  difficulties  ! — Consider  their 
difficulties!  We  have  been  considering  them 
for  five  years,  and  have  never  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  they  are  either  self-created 
or  wilfully  magnified ;  that  they  have  grown  by 
tolerance,  and  have  sometimes  been  not  unweL- 
Gome.  Before  sincere  Reformers,  these  phan. 
toma  must  either  have  disappeared  or  taken 
eolid  form* long  ago.  There  waa  a  period  when 
tho  Crown  was  hostile,  when  Ireland  was  almost 
in  insurrection,  and  Mr  O'Connell  denouncing 
£arl  Grey'a  government  "  as  base  and  bloody." 
Those  were  tangible  difficulties — ^for  O'Connell 
ia  a  formidable  foe,  whatever  sort  of  ally  he 
may  prove;— but  where  now  is  the  invincible 
obstacle  ?  Has  the  want  of  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  Ministers  taken  place  of  all  those 
exploded  difficulties? — or,  rather,  does  any  diffi. 
culty  exist,  save  this  dilemma,  that  the  Toriea 
will  have  office,  and  the  People  will  have  reform? 
And  how  can  a  Government  act  in  the  difflculty 
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created  by  these  violent  antagoniits,  espedally 
when  it  has  resolved  neither  to  surrender 
office,  nor  yet  to  give  reform  ?  Truly  these 
difficulties  inspire  great  sympathy  I  It  is, 
however,  comfortable  to  think  there  must  be 
speedy  relief  in  some  shape  or  other. — Nor  can 
we  forgive  Whig  difficulties  the  disgrace  re« 
fleeted  incidentally  upon  some  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Pe6ple,  heretofore  their  ablest  and  most 
consistent  champions.  It  is  grievous  to  see 
patriots  like  Mr  Hume,  inveigled  by  the  vain  de« 
sire  of  aiding  men  who  will  not  help  themselvea 
into  fighting  hopeless  battles  with  party  tactics. 
Such  individuals  cannot  fail  to  lower  them- 
selves, and  injure  their  immediate  usefulness* 
If  there  be  no  honest  constituency  which,  with- 
out Whig  aid  and  influence,  is  willing  and 
proud  to  return  such  men  as  Ewart  and  Hume, 
without  involving  any  compromise  whatever, 
their  time  for  retirement  haa  come.  But  there 
are  numerous  constituencies  that  would  have 
received  them  on  their  own  strength ;  and  their 
character  and  services  would  have  illustrated  the 
most  obscure  electoral  body  in  the  empire.  It 
is  their  own  fault,  or  the  blame  of  a  too  delicate 
consideration  for  Whig  difficulties,  that  has 
kept  several  good  men  out  of  Parliament. 
Look  at  the  manly  part  acted  by  Captain 
Wemyss  in  Fifeshire  and  Mr  Harvey  in 
Southwark  ?  Both  these  gentlemen  tiirew 
Whigs,  Tories,  party  interests,  and  party  enginea 
overboard,  and  frankly  told  their  respective  con* 
stituencies,  *'  Take  me  or  want  me.  You  know 
the  value  of  my  services,  and  you  know  my  price, 
I  will  not  trammel  nor  degrade  myself,  by  any 
party  compact,  nor  engage  in  truck  or  barter 
for  a  seat.  I  will  neither  canvass,  corrupt,  ca. 
jole,  nor  yet  flatter  you.  Treat  me  like  a  man, 
and  I  will  do  your  bueinesa,  and  my  own  duty  in 
Parliament,  if  you  return  me  upon  the  only 
terms  a  man  should  listen  to."  The  electors 
understood  this  spirited  and  generous  appeal,  and 
nobly  answered  to  it,  as  scores  of  constituencies 
would  have  done  to  the  defeated  Mr  Hume,  had 
he  not  been  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties^of  hie 
allies.  Let  us  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  two  elec- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred,  may  be  of  good 
example.  For,  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  active 
organization  of  a  system  of  electoral  corruption, 
co-extensive  with  the  empire,  there  never  waa  a 
time  In  which  truth  and  the  courage  requisite  to 
speak  it  out  unreservedly,  found  so  direct  and 
powerful  a  way  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Reformera  have  aa  yet^ 
though  Ballot  may  come,  no  solid  foundation  of 
hope,  save  in  the  registries.  The  time  for  them 
is  past  for  this  year— let  us  trust  it  has  been  im. 
proved :  but  we  doubt  it.  The  sheer  effrontery, 
the  downright,  brazen  impudence  of  the  Tory 
agents,  at  this  time,  exceeds  all  their  former  doings. 
Their  sole  rule  now  is,  "'  Object  to  every  man ; 
and,  through  indolence,  inadvertence,  or  trick,  be 
sure  a  good  per  centage,  on  the  whole,  will  hold.*'* 

*  The  Tories  are  tryiiif  to  diifranchiae  all  GUsfow. 
Not  only  ii  erery  new  applicant  objected  |o,  bat  3000 
of  those  already  regiitered.    S^hall  w«  have  Sir  Robert 
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The  Government  must  now  be  aware  of  the  luid 
consequences^  eren  to  Ministerial  interests,  of 
the  clumsy  encumbrances  placed  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  It  is  at  present  far  easier  for  a 
liberal  man  to  marry  a  few  times,  to  christen  his 
child,  to  bury  his  mother,  or  to  enter  upon  a  good 
inheritance,  than  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  giving 
an  unchallenged  vote  for  a  Membei  of  Parliament. 
The  consequence  may  easily  be  divined.  Many 
votes  are  necessarily  lost,  especially  when  it 
is  seen  that  all  this  preliminary  torture  is  prob- 
ably to  lead  to  loss  of  customers,  loss  of  patrons, 
and  intimidation  and  persecution  of  all  sorts. 
•  We  said,  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  the 
reverses  of  the  Government  may  be  the  very 
means  of  saving  it,  if  Ministers  are  disposed  to 
take  the  lesson  aright,  and  improve  by  adversity. 
They  were  in  some  danger  of  being  intoxicated 
by  Court  favour,  which,  by  itself,  apart  from 
either  the  People  or  the  Oligarchs,  is  now  de- 
monstrated to  be  a  thing  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  either  to  the  strength  or  stability  of  Ca- 
binets. Lord  Melbourne  was  the  Minister  of 
William  the  Fourth  in  spite  of  the  monarch's 
teeth,  because  the  nation  willed  it ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  the  Mini- 
ster of  Queen  Victoria,  in  defiance  of  her  wishes, 
if  she  have,  indeed,  any  wish  in  the  matter.  No 
Court  will  long  cling  to  a  Government  unpopu- 
lar on  all  sides.  The  Court,  therefore,  by  itself, 
we  reckon  little  of  at  any  time ;  and  less  than 
ever  since  these  elections.  The  check  to  Whig 
pride  and  security  has  just  come  in  time.  Gladly, 
we  doubt  not,  would  they  have  cut  the  Radicals, 
and  most  gladly  broken  off  whatever  was  most 
galling  in  Irish  claims,  and  annoying  among 
Irish  claimants,  had  the  English  elections  been 
favourable.  There  were  indications  of  this  tem- 
)ier — almost  indecently  obvious— until  one  do- 
feat  after  another 

Changed  their  hand,  and  checked  their  pride. 
This  preparatory  good  is  gained  by  disaster— 
that  the  Whigs  are  emphaticaUy  made  to  feel 
their  ^^  whereabouts."  Another  great  good  is 
attained  in  the  rapid  advance  of  the  question  of 
Ballot.  The  present  Parliament,  with  all  its 
bad  ingredients,  comprehends  many  Ballot  men ; 
and  we  should  see  converts  in  the  Cabinet  also, 
but  for  one  grand  cause,  a  reason  paramount  to 
all  others,  though  never  once  avowed.  Ballot  is  a 
two-edged  weapon,  against  which,  however,  the 
Whigs,  if  sincere  Reformers,  are  invulnerable; 
but  if  not,  then,  at  the  very  first  election,  the 
power  they  have  granted  would  be  sure  to  be  turned 
against  themselves.  There  is  the  rub.  Here 
lurks  the  cause  why  what  protects  the  indepen- 

Peel  for  Glasgow  next  Parliament  ?  One  bad  conaeqnence 
of  the  growing  diecontent  of  Reformcn  with  the  Ministry, 
is  latent  saspieion  of  the  fflotives  of  the  agencies  organized, 
generally  under  Whig  patronage,  to  watcJi  over  the 
registries  as  they  affiBct  the  Liberals.  The  applicant  may 
have  little  time  or  inclination  to  battle  for  his  own  right, 
bot  he  also  becomes  snspidons  that  the  obliging  gentle- 
man who  volonteers  to  battle  for  him,  has  some  design  of 
establishing  a  future  claim  to  his  TOte,  for  the  Ministerial 
candidate,  and  so  he  allows  himself  to  be  disfranchised 
rather  than  tied  up.  There  should  be  a  proper  under- 
sUnding  about  thia 


dence  of  voters,  and  promotes  morality  in  Franee 
and  America,  is — un-English;  whUe bribery, pro- 
mise-breaking, corruption,  and  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery, are  good  old  constitutional  prsetiees, 
too  sacred  to  be  invaded — a  portion  of  our  ancient 
usages  and  institutions!  The  secret  dread 
the  Whigs  have  of  Ballot  might  be  overoome 
even  by  what  they  observe.  The  People  com- 
plain  of  them  to  be  sure,  but  they  loath  and  de- 
test the  Tories.  Ballot  would  mend  and  quicken 
Whig  policy,  and  the  Whigs  would  undoubtedly 
reap  the  advantage  of  the  only  measure  whidi, 
short  of  the  immediate  extension  of  the  franchisei 
can  enable  them  to  combat  longer  against  ariito. 
cratic  influence  and  Tory  gold.  Butwe  would  warn 
them  that  Ballot  alone  will  not  now  route  the 
united  People  inthe  might  of  1831  and  1832.  Great 
distrust  and  even  alienation  have  unhipjuly 
crept  in  between  the  middle  classes  enjoying  the 
elective  right,  and  the  working  classes  aspiring 
to  the  franchise.  To  excite  a  powerful  moTe- 
ment-^'^  to  get  up  the  steam"  once  more— both 
classes  are  wanted.  Power  is  wanted;  bat, 
above  all,  union.  And  BaUot  alone  will  not 
now  give  union.  Still  it  is  a  moat  desirable  and 
necessary  measure,  with  which,  whatever  Lord 
John  Russell,  adopting  the  weak  inventions  of 
the  enemy,  may  say,  the  interests  of  those  vlto 
will  not  at  once  directly  reap  ita  benefit,  are, 
nevertheless,  closely  bound  up. 

But  to  return — for  what  benefieial  purpose  if 
the  Administration  longer  to  exist  ?  Some  of  its 
members  have  surely  sufficient  sense  and  man- 
liness  to  have  put  this  question  to  themselves 
since  the  elections.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
their  flappers  are  saying,  they  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  their  position.  They  must  feel  that  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Parliament  are  a  disgrace  and 
a  ridicule  on  the  civilization  and  intelligence  of 
the  country.  Cushioning  their  single  principle, 
they  were  diligent  in  nothing  save  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  disasters  which  have  overtakes 
them.  But  let  that  pass.  They  may  rally  stilL 
For  what  are  they  preparing  now  ?  According 
to  some  of  their  oracular  exponents,  for  the 
basest,  the  most  degrading  and  venal  pdicy 
that  ever  was  followed  by  the  most  profligate 
statesmen  in  the  worst  of  times.  Let  them, 
we  entreat,  in  the  name  of  their  own  hoaoar 
and  their  country's  welfare,  not  be  misled  hf 
creatures,  shallow  and  false ;  who,  for  one  more 
half-year's  salary,  or  some  piece  of  paltry  prefer, 
ment  hoped  for  in  a  few  months,  would  sacrifice 
honour  and  country.  Such  persons  are  hinting 
pretty  plainly  that  the  Whigs  may  rub  on  for  a 
long  while,  if  they  only  make  a  judicious,  that  if, 
a  corrupting  use  of  their  patronage,  strengthen 
their  faction  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  pare 
down  their  measures  so  as  to  neutralise  Torf 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
will  thus  have  patronage  to  corrupt  the  needy 
and  greedy  of  the  aristoeraey ;  titles  aad 
baubles  to  gratify  the  vain  and  ambitious;  and 
they  will  give  no  offenoe,  no  handle  for  of- 
fence, to  any  honest  Tory  breathing ;  nor,  if 
possible,  to  the  traders  of  that  faction,  whether 
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headed  by  Lord  Lyndhunt  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Thus,  their  hopeful  dependents  imagine, 
or,  at  least,  woold  make  them  believe,  they  may 
jog  on,  and  rub  on,  until  the  close  of  a  seven 
years'  Parliament.  These  flatterers  don't  even 
pretend  that  Lord  Melbourne  can  retain  the 
reins  of  Government  uncontrolled,  or  sit  man* 
fally  in  the  saddle;  but  then  he  may  cling 
firmly  to  the  royal  English  mane,  and  hold 
li&iily  to  the  stanch  Irish  tai/,  and  thus  stick 
00,  through  mud  and  mire,  ho  trover  bespattered. 
The  gentlemen — we  lay  them  aside  as  politicians 
— ^forming  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  cannot  descend 
to  a  trial  of  this  degrading  policy.  And  it  is  as 
foolish  as  despicable.  Government  wholly  by 
patronage,  is  no  longer  practicable  in  wealthy 
England.  It  was  possible  to  buy  Old  Sarum 
and  twenty  more  places,  and  it  is  still  possible 
to  bribe  and  buy  vain  men  by  peerages  and 
baronetages,  and  to  corrupt  Norwiches  and  Be- 
verleys,  and  twenty  more  English  towns,  with 
a  few  sovereigns.  But  what  patronage,  what 
national  bribe^  have  Ministers  to  offer  to  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow? — ^how 
do  they  propose  to  bribe  and  corrupt  the  whole 
people?  The  entire  constituency  are  looking 
for  bribes,  which  they  call  justice.  Some  require 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws ;  others  expect 
the  protection  of  the  Ballot ;  a  great  many  demand 


Extension  of  the  Franchise.    Some  will  only  ac- 
cept, as  a  sole  bribe,  of  a  thorough  Church  Reform. 

The  Irish  people  look  for  bribes  too,  suited  to 
their  taste.  They  must  be  relieved  from  their  most 
intolerable  burden,  their  alien  Church.  Are  these 
things  comprehended  in  the  ways  and  means  con- 
templated by  those  sage  persons  who  indicate 
how  the  Melbourne  Government  is  to  rub  on 
for  at  least  seven  years,  by  which  time  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  will  have 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  be  dead  of  sciatica,  and  buried  in  cotton ; 
after  which  the  Tories,  perceiving  no  shade  of 
difference  between  themselves  and  the  Whigs, 
will  settle  down  in  peace  under  the  vines  and  fig. 
trees  Whig  patronage  may  have  reared  for  them 
— ^never  more  causing  annoyance  at  elections 
throughout  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  royal  patroness  of  Whiggery ! 

We  will  not  insult  the  Government  by  sup- 
posing even  one  member  of  it  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  the  silly  belief  that  it  can  be  sup- 
ported in  power  by  ansrthing  short  of  fixed 
and  distinctly  recognised  principles  of  a  Liberal 
policy,  and  by  promptitude,  energy,  and  resolu- 
tion in  acting  upon  such  principles.  Let  them 
take  heart,  purge  and  strengthen  the  Cabinet, 
and  encourage  the  People — and  they  are  safe 
still,  and  will  grow  to  popolarity. 
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AsntoNoiiT  is  beyond  question  the  most  spirit- 
nalizing  of  the  sciences.  With  the  highest  know- 
ledge, and  the  most  sublime  range  of  specu- 
lation, it  combines  religion  and  poetry.  It  is 
the  study  of  the  saint  and  the  sage.  It  reveals 
the  growth  and  also  the  decay  of  suns  and 
planetary  systems.  It  carries  us  out  into  infinity, 
and  enables  us  to  track  and  measure  our  way 
through  the  depths  of  space.  How  sublime  the 
idea  thrown  out  by  the  learned  author  of  this 
admirable  work,  when  he  speaks  of  the  elder 
Herschel,  "  sounding  the  heavens"  with  his 
powerful  telescopes — "  casting  out  lines,  as  we 
do  at  sea,  to  fathom  and  record  its  profundities !" 
These  noble  instruments  of  science  may,  without 
irreverence,  be  likened  to  the  viaioned  ladder  of 
the  patriarch;  who  dreamed — ^'And  behold  a 
ladder  set  upon  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven  ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascends 
ing  and  descending  on  it  /" 

The  leading  object  which  Dr  Nichol  pro- 
poses in  this  work,  is  to  popularize  the  splen- 
did discoveries  of  modern  astronomy ;  to  bring  the 
stupendous  wonders  which  it  unfolds,  and  its 
overpowering  sublimities,  within  the  compre- 
hension  of  all  intelligent  minds  ;  and  to  dis- 

*  Views  of  the  Architecture  of  the  HeaTen*,  in  a  Serlei 
of  Letters  to  a  Ladf.  Bf  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Practical  Astronomf,  ia  the  U  nirersity  of  Glasgow. 
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place  vague  conceptions  and  bewildering  no- 
tions of  the  phenomena  revealed  by  science, 
by  accurate  knowledge,  and  dear  ideas  of  the 
probable  march  of  farther  discovery. 

The  volume  might  have  formed  a  suitable 
and  admirable  Bridgewater  Treatise;  and,  though 
more  strictly  scientific  than  Dr  Chalmers'  po- 
pular Astronomical  Discourses,  we  have,  since 
their  publication, .  had  no  work  in  the  same 
department  of  literature,  so  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression.  The  work 
opens  with  many  just  and  well-expressed  com- 
pliments to  Sir  William  Herschel,  of  whom  our 
author  is  the  popular  interpreter.  Beautifully 
he  illustrates  the  gradual  expanding  of  a  sub- 
lime range  of  discovery,  before  the  mind  of 
that  philosopher — ^the  slow  withdrawing  of  that 
veil  with  which  ignorance  and  timidity  had  shroud- 
ed stellar  creation,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  true 
scheme  of  the  universe.  Previous  to  the  bold  hy- 
potheses, which  were  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  Herschel,  astronomers  had 
rested  content  in  the  flattering  and  not  unnatural 
belief,  that  our  heavens  stretch  out  to  infinity—* 
that  our  stars,  or  those  within  our  ken,  were 
diffused  throughout  all  space.  ''It  was  the 
Tei«bsoope,"  says  our  author,  '^  which  in  this  case 
carried  us  into  outer  regions,  and  revealed  their 
contents,  hitherto  unseen  by  human  eye.    And 

most  splendid  is  the  perspective.    Divided  from 
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our  firmntnent  and  eiiob  other^  by  iheftAlireless 
intervals^  numerous  Firm ameivts^  glorious  as 
ours^  float  thrdugh  immensity^  doubtless  forming 
one  stupeildouB  system^  bound  together  by  fine 
relationships.  Those  remarkable  masses  are 
plaeed  so  deep  in  space  that,  to  inferior  tele- 
seopes^  they  seem  like  faint  streaks^  or  spots  of 
milky  liquid^  upon  thd  blue  of  the  sky ;  but  the 
instruments  which  had  just  been  called  into  being, 
resolve  their  mysteries,  and  disclose  their  myriads 
of  stars."  One  of  those  faint  streaks,  or  spots,  is 
feeen  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  Its  glorious 
•tellar  clusters  are  represented  as  seen  with  the 
telescope,  in  a  plate---one  of  the  many  beautiful 
and  singularly  effective  engravings  (in  which 
the  stars,  like  gems  or  crystals,  are  relieved 
on  a  dead-black  ground)  which  illustrate  this 
Yolume,  and  greatly  assist  the  bewildered  reader^ 
who  is  at  first  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
perplexed  by  the  grandeur  and  immensity  of 
the  objects  and  ideas  presented  to  his  mind. 

In  referring  to  the  plate  representing  the  cu. 
rious  stellar  cluster  seen  in  the  constellation 
Hercules,  Dr  Nichol,  in  apology  for  popular 
scepticism,  remarks : — '^  After  all^  how  easy 
the  belief  to  U»  indwellers,  that  a  mass^  thus 
surpassingly  gorgeous^  is — infinite  !  What 
wonder  iJthough  the  inhabitants  of  a  planet, 
revolving  arouAd  one  of  its  central  suns,  should 
have  mistaken  his  own  magnificent  heavens 
for  the  universe,  and  needed  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant vision  of  our  firmament,  appearing  to  his 
telescope  as  a  starry  speck,  to  remove  the  veil 
from  his  mind,  and  give  him  juster  notions  of  the 
magnitude  of  creation !" 

Step  by  step  Dr  Nichol  leads  his  disciples 
through  the  ttupendoui  truths  he  has  marked 
out,  in  revealing  the  structure  and  mechanism  of 
our  firmament,  and  the  scheme>  afiinities,  and 
unity — so  to  speak — of  the  universe*  From  the 
interior  aspects  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  with  the 
niost  powerful  telescopes — which  he  illustrates  by 
the  example  of  the  brilliant  mass  seen  in  the 
constellation  Hercules — he  descends  to  the  shape 
of  our  FuticAanBNT^  by  which  term  he  under- 
stands not  alone  the  solar  system,  but  the  entire 
mass  of  stars,  of  which,  in  a  clear  night,  we  can 
see  only  the  nearest  portion.  As  an  example  of 
the  simplicity,  clearness^  and  fulness  of  Professor 
Niehol's  mode  of  instruction,  we  are  tempted  to 
borrow,  for  it  is  impossible  to  abridge,  his  lumin- 
ous exposition  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  what  he  thus  denominates 
our  firmament ;  yet,  without  exhibiting  his  few 
aimple  diagrams^  the  reasoning  might  be  difficult 
to  follow  by  the  uninitiated  in  science,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  comprehend  his  account  of  Herschel's 
method  of  computation,  when  he  "  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  heavens,"  without  the  similar  tan- 
gible aids  afforded  by  the  plates.  The  results 
of  Herschel's  observations  are  exhibited  in  a 
plate  or  chart  of  the  heavens.  How  overwhelm- 
ing, and  yet  how  elevating  are  the  following 
remarks  on  that  small  engraving  1 — "  It  has  the 
aspect,  and  is  larger  than  the  sise  under  which 
thill  firmament^  so  magnificent  to  us^  may  ap« 


pear  to  spectators,  in  remote  clusters,  sltasied 
in  a  line  passing  through  the  milky  way,  and 
nearly  over  our  heads -^spectators  who,  perhaps, 
are,  even  now,  marvelling,  as  they  descry  it 
through  their  telescopes,  what  that  ipra»Un§ 
9p6t  may  be,  which  just  somewhat,  and  only  in 
one  trifling  point,  bedims  the  azure  of  their 
lieavens !" 

The  work  is  ih  the  form  of  letters  to  a  ladjr. 
Having,  in  the  flrst  letter^  given  a  general  idea 
of  the  structure  and  dimensions  of  what  is  com- 
prehended in  that  which  is  at  once  so  little  and 
so  vast,  our  glorious  firmament,  and  shewn  hov 
astronomers  have  arrived  at  the  exhibited  re- 
sults, the  second  letter  is  devoted  to  the  pover 
and  reach  of  telescopes ;  and  the  third,  to  the 
sublime  objects  of  those  wonderful  instraments. 

One  of  the  most  singular  discoveries  brought 
to  light  by  the  power  of  the  telescope,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  to  human  feelingSi  is 
the  double-ganger,  the  fac-Hmiie  of  onr  solar 
system,  which  is,  indeed,  to  us,  the  "  strangest, 
the  most  unexpected,"  discovery  of  modem  astro- 
nomy. It  is  thus  alluded  to ;  and,  even  without 
the  plates,  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  ia  at  once  so  norel 
and  so  remarkable  :— 

Although  the  telescope  has  not  yet  enabled  as  ta  lay 
out  the  plan  of  our  cluster,  fVoin  interior  snrrejs,  it  «• 
hibits  what  seems  its  very  pietur€y  hanf  up  in  cxtenal 
space.  Look  at  Plate  III.  It  repreeenta  an  object  leitiB; 
near  the  outermost  range  of  telescopic  obsenratioo,  not 
resolved,  but  doubtless  a  great  scheme  of  atjits,  which  a 
theyoc-ftmi/^  of  that  to  which  we  belong  !  It  has  its 
surrounding  ring  of  the  preciss  form  we  hare  been  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  our  zone ;  and  its  section,  fignttdiB 
the  same  plate^  or  the  aspect  it  would  take  on  to  a  s^ 
tator  at  a  great  distance^  looking  from  the  dirscttoa  of  tbe 
white  line  in  the  margin,  has  the  closest  resemblaoct  tt 
Herschers  sketch.  Singular  affinity  of  forms!  Wkat 
link,  what  far-reaching  sympathy  ran  connect  thcsr  t«ia 
masses — ^that  unfathomcd  flrmamtnt  and  oars?  Wbat 
virtue  is  there  in  a  shape  ao  fantastic  that  It  ahonld  tbas 
be  repeated  P  Or  what  is  the  august  law,  cnergiaiDf  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  space,  which  has  caused  tksae 
corresponding  shapes  to  come  into  being  ?  Prompted  by 
reverential  curiosity,  we  eagerly  put  such  questions;  M 
to  rssolve  them  bafles  our  loftiest  phUooophiea. 

It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  singular  discs- 
very,  that  our  brothers  inhabiting  the  stars,  pis- 
nets,  and  satellites  of  our  counterpart  systsn, 
see  us  in  precisely  the  same  aspect  that  we  ds 
them  ;  and  that  their  firmament  ia  reflected  is 
ours.  AVe  feel  great  curiosity  about  the  natiii« 
and  pursuits  of  the  beings  inhabiting  onr  twin- 
planet,  in  particular — ^that  other  Earth.  Do  they 
engage  in  glorious  wars  ?  Are  monarchy  and  be- 
reditary  wisdom,  or  democracy  and  represeota* 
tive  government,  established  among  them  ?  Have 
they  a  rich  hierarchy  }  and  are  th«y  kept  ri^bt 
in  their  place  in  the  Heavens,  by  an  EsUblishsd 
Church  ?  Have  they  discovered  the  art  of  print- 
ing }  Do  they  require  a  Corn  Bill^  and  the  pre- 
ventive check-^the  Ballot  and  Temperaoee 
Societies  }  Have  their  financiers  contrived  a 
funding  system  ?  Whether  do  they  most  resea- 
ble  the  Chinese,  or  the  people  of  £urope  ?  Have 
they  had  a  Hersohelt  a  La  Place,  and  a  Newton  ^ 
And  hate  they,  aimultaneously  with  iia,  disss- 
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vered  ihtXtfae^iimiie  f    Hate  they  had  a  Plato, 

or  a  Baron  Swedenborg,  dreamiiig  aboat  us  ? 
Whhi  a  wide  field  of  ipeculation  and  of  idealis- 
ing tbu  dincorery  opens  up!  And  how  many 
braini  it  would  get  a-working,  were  it  once  as*. 
certained  that,  any  demand,  however  small,  ex- 
isting, we  coald  pour  in  upon  the  twin-planet, 
bottled  porter,  pianofortes,  cutlery  goods,  and 
other  such  ^ar^Aim-wares  1  Such  conceptions  may 
be  earthly  and  gross ;  but  how  else  can  we  en- 
gage the  busy  inhabitants  of  our  ^'sprawling 
planet"  to  pause  on  objects  so  remote,  and  to 
their  interests  so  irrelevant  ? 

And  here  we  shall  enter  a  nook  of  the  vast 
and  magnificent  field  of  contemplation  opened 
up  to  us  in  this  absorbing  volume.  Far  apart 
from  "  this  dim  speck  oi^ed  earth,"  the  solar 
system,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all  that  is  com- 
prehended by  Professor  Nichol,  in  those  regions  of 
space,  and  that  endless  number  of  stellar  clus- 
ters which  he  denominates  our  firmament,  he 
has  already  demonstrated  the  existence  of  other 
clusters  or  firmaments,  distinct  from  ours,  sus- 
taining an  independent  position  as  individual 
constituents  of  creation.  Into  boundless  infinity 
he  now  invites  us  to  go  forth,  and  investigate 
their  character. 

The  nmnber  of  such  masses  is  very  great  In  the 
toOTthem  hemisphirs^  after  making  all  allowances,  those 
whose  places  are  fixed  cannot  be  fewer  than  between  one 
and  two  thousand;  and  yon  will  have  a  good  idea  how  plen- 
tlfoilj  they  are  distributed,  by  remarking  that  this  is  at 
least  eqnal  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  stars  which  the  naked 
eye  perceires  in  any  ordinary  night.  These  clusters,  the 
feneral  aspects  of  which  I  am  now  to  describe  to  you, 
hare  rery  various  appearance  to  the  telescope.  In  many 
of  them,  individual  stars  are  distinctly  defined.  As  they 
become  more  remote,  the  distances  or  intervals  between 
the  stars  diminish,  the  light  also  growing  fainter;  in 
their  fiiintest  stellar  aspect,  they  may  be  compared  to  a 
handful  of  fine  sparkling  sand,  or,  as  it  Is  aptly  termed, 
giar^nst ;  and  beyond  this  we  see  no  stars,  but  only  a 
streak  or  patch  of  milky  light,  like  the  unresolved  por. 
tions  of  our  own  surrounding  sonSb  This  is  the  state  in 
which  they  are  more  properly  called  Nebulae,  and  in 
which  there  is  risk  of  confounding  them  with  a  singular 
substance  not  partaking  of  the  nature  of  stars,  but  very 
common  in  our  firmament 

Passing  the  speculations  on  this  substance, 
we  xesume  :— 

In  my  first  letter,  I  drew  your  attention  to  that  iplen* 

did  algcct  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  represented  m 

Plate  If.    Look  at  it  again^  and  Imagine  its  magnificence. 

This  duster,  in  respect  of  its  leading  characteristics,  Is  a 

good  specimen  object,  as  it  is  a  reprcsenUtire  or  type  of 

a  very  large  class.    Notwithstanding  the  partial  Irregu- 

Imity  of  its  oatline^  It  seems  almost  a  spherieal  mass,  in 

which,  with  a  degree  of  greater  compression  probably 

towards  the  centre,  the  stars  are  pretty  equably  and  re- 

golnrly  diffused,  so  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  worlds  near 

its  central  regions^  its  sky  would  spangle  uniformly  all 

around,  and  present  no  phenomenon  like  the  milky  way 

ia  ours.    In  Plates  V.  and  VL  are  representations  of  a 

lisw  mors  of  these  spherical  clusters,   some  of  which, 

hawrrvr,  shew  decided  and  great  compression  about  the 

oentre>— a  drcumstanoe  which  would  maniftstly  much 

nngment  the  proportionate  number  of  orbs  of  the  first 

magnitude^  in  riew  of  those  living  within  the  compreesed 

portion,  and  thus  render  their  risible  heavens  inoonoeiv« 

akly  brilliant    The  same  platee  exhibit  the  degrees  of 

diatinctaess  with  which  theee  clusters  appear  to  us.    One 

of  tho  flgarss  in  Phite  VI.,  yon  will  obeerve^  is  a  very 

Ikiaft  object,  placed  near  the  ontermoet  verge  of  the  sphere 

within  which  our  mlghtlist  inHntmsols  can  dsscry  MU 


vidnal  stars;  it  is  already  in  the  oondltion  df  slarHfosly 
almost  ikding  into  an  irresolvable  nebula.  Firmaments, 
however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  spherical  form. 
Our  own,  and  its  curious  cognate,  are  ezteptioni  you 
already  recognise;  and  there  are  many  other  equally  re* 
markable  shapes* 

In  alluding  to  the  later  observations  of  thfe 
younger  Herschel,  who  is  still  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Magel- 
lanic olouds,  our  author,  while  quoting  his  words^ 
opens  up  a  new  world  of  sublimity  and  wonder, 
"  Fancy,"  he  says,  of  the  Nubecula  Major,  "  a 
firmament  shaped  like  a  lover's  knot ;  and,  what 
is  more,  a  group  of  firmaments  manifestly  re* 
lated  !"  For  it  is  thus  Sir  John  Herschel  de^. 
scribes  the  chief  cluster :— -'^  Some  of  the  objeots 
in  it  are  of  very  singular  and  inoomprehensible 
forms;  the  chief  one  especially,  (SO  Dorad(ls,) 
which  eoniUie  of  a  number  of  loops  united  in  a 
kind  of  unciear  centre  or  knot,  like  a  hunch  qf 
ribbone-'-^iipoeed  in  what  i»  called  a  true-^ldve 
knot!"  The  astronomer  is  forcibly  struck  by 
the  variety  and  fantastic  shapes  of  the  bewilder- 
ing multitudes  of  unresolved  systems,  a  fe#  of 
which  are  represented  as  seen  by  the  teles*, 
cope,  in  the  illustrative  engravings;  and,  as 
we  noticed  before,  with  remarkable  success. 
Professor  Nichol  emphatically  winds  up  his 
speculations  on  the  wonderful  variety  of  form 
and  aspect  in  these  myriads  of  systems,  and  hav* 
itig  now  followed  Herschel  in  sounding  the  stellar 
depths  of  the  Heavens,  concludes  thus  loftily  :-m 

And  is  even  /Am— the  ulf  iVEasE  ?  Where  are  wei 
after  all,  bat  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  whose  circam. 
ference  is  35,000  times  as  far  from  us  as  Sirius— and 
beyond  whose  circuit,  infinity,  boundless  infinity,  stretches 
unifathomed  as  ever?  We  have  made  a  step,  indeed, 
but  perhaps  only  towards  scqualntance  with  a  new  order 
of  injinitenmala*  In  our  first  conceptions,  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  Is  a  quantity  almost  infinite; 
compare  it  with  the  intervals  between  the  fixed  stars, 
and  it  becomes  no  quantity  at  all,  but  only  an  infinltesi- 
nuil ;  and  now,  when  the  spaces  between  the  stars  are 
contrasted  with  the  golfi  of  dark  space  separating  firma- 
ments, they  absolutely  tanish  below  ua  Can  the  whole 
fiimamental  creation  In  its  turn  be  only  a  comer  of 
some  mightier  scheme— a  larger  edition,  so  to  speak,  of 
such  a  group  as  composes  the  Nubecula  Major  of  the 
South — a  mere  Nubecula  itulff  Probably  CoLaaiDOS 
is  not  in  error :— «  It  is  surely  not  impossible,  that  to 
some  infinitely  superior  Being  the  whole  unirerse  may 
be  as  one  plain— the  distance  between  planet  and  planet 
being  only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces 
between  system  and  system  no  greater  than  the  inter?als 
between  one  grain  and  the  grain  adjacent  !** 

But  let  us  not  go  on  to  bewilderment.  Apart  from 
considerations  of  space  and  time,  we  know  this  fact, 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  being,  whose  amount,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  estimate,  but  which  Is  yet  all  so  ex- 
quisitely related,  that  the  perfection  of  its  parts  has  no 
dependence  upon  their  magnitude— of  being,  within 
whose  august  bosom  the  little  ant  has  its  home,  secure 
as  the  path  of  the  most  splendid  star,  and  whose  mightiest 
intervals— if  Infinite  Power  has  built  up  its  framework- 
Infinite  Mercy  and  Infinite  Lore  glowingly  fill,  and  give 
all  things  warmth,  and  lustre^  and  life— the  senSe  of  the 
presence  of  God  I 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work|  our  author 
disonsses  what  he  defines  as  the  Mechanisms 
and  vital  principles  of  the  stellar  arrangements ; 
the  probable  universality  of  planetary  systems  ; 
the  relation  of  stars  to  each  other ;  and  the  phe* 
nomenon  of  doabla  and  triple  stars ;  the  exist* 
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enee  of  largd  groups ;  and  also  tbo  more  com* 
plex  relations  of  the  constituents  of  stellar  sys. 
terns.  This  again  opens  up  an  immense  field 
for  retrospectionj  and  for  philosophical  specula- 
tion and  inquiry.  What  are  these  clusters  doing? 
What  is  their  internal  condition  ?  What  their 
mechanisms,  and  the  nature  and  affections  of  the 
bodies  which  compose  them  ?  Stupendous  in- 
quiries !  yet  not  to  be  repressed,  feeble  as  is  the 
light  afforded  by  our  instruments  and  reasonings. 
And  now  our  author  traces  the  slow  process  of 
discovery  from  its  first  dim  intimations ;  and  re- 
lates the  various  hypotheses  by  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens  have  been  explained ;  and 
particularly  dwells  upon  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  and  the  truth  of  those  bold  con- 
jectures, guided  by  science,  to  which  Dr  Nichol 
scruples  not  to  give  the  name  of  prediction.  We 
oannot  pretend  to  follow  our  author  in  this 
mighty  maze — ^through  which  he  has  himself  taken 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  path — and  must, 
therefore,  be  contented  to  leave  the  reader  to 
find  his  own  way ;  but  we  are  tempted  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  fancif ulness  of  the  following 
passage  :-« 

To  one  additional  circnmitance  alone  will  I  allude* 
in  conclosion — partly  became  of  its  inherent  intereit, 
and  partly  because  it  unqocationably  pointi  to  aome 
important,  althoufh  etill  undefined  fact,  relative  to  the 
phyiical  conatitution  of  the  celestial  bodies.    The  light 
of  the  Stan  is  hj  no  means  uniform— the  ray  of  Sirius, 
fi>r  instance,  differs,  not  merely  in  intensity,  but  in 
Jh'fi^  from  the  ray  of  Vega ;  and  in  countries  where  the 
atmosphere  is  less  humid  and  haay  than  ours,  the  differ- 
ence is  striking  to  the  naked  eye— one  star  shining  as 
an  emerald,  another  as  a  ruby,  and  the  whole  Heavens 
sparkling  as  with   various  gems.      This    attribute  of 
variety  of  colour  also  characterizes  the  double  stars ; 
but  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that,  in  many  instances, 
where  one  star  is  of  one  marked  colour,  its  companion 
is  of  the  opposite.     Instances  abound  in  which  a  red 
and  a  green  star  are  associated,  or  a  yellow  and  blue. 
When  the  stars  are  of  different  degrees  of  brilliancy, 
this  contrast  may  originate  in  an  optical  delusion- .-in 
that  tendency  which  disposes  the  eye,  when  gazing  on 
any  bright  colour,  to  endow  fainter  objects  near  it  with 
the  opposite  or  complementary  colour,  by  way  of  relief; 
but  the  explanation  is  not  unirersally  borne  out,  inas- 
much as  many  couples  in  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
shew  no  such  contrast.    Sir  John  Herschel  was  at  firit 
decidedly  inclined  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  an 
actual  difference  of  colour ;  and  although  he  has  since— 
perhaps  on  good  grounds — half  relinquished  that  con. 
elusion,  we  hare  the  acquiescing  testimony  of  Struve, 
founded  on  observations  with    the    Dorpat    telescope, 
whose  clearness  has  never  yet  been  rivalled ;  so  that  we 
may  not  absolutely  part  with  the  early  pleasing  specu- 
latiuns  of  the  British  astronomer.     *'  It  may  easier  be 
suggested  in  words/*  says  Sir  John,  "  than  conceived  in 
imagination,  what  variety  of  illumination,  two  stars— 
a  rf  d  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow  and  blue  one— must  affoid 
a  ]  lanet  circulating  around  either ;  and  what  cheering 
contrasts  and  grateful  vicisaitudes,  a  red  and  a  green 
day  for  instance,  alternating,  with  a  white  one  and  with 
darkness,  might  arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
one  or  other,  or  both,  from  the  horizon  !**    The  mention 
of   planets    starts   speculations    equally  curious,    and 
much  less  .hypotheticaL    If,  in  consequence  of  a  law 
at   whose    probability  I    have    already   hinted,  small 
encircling  worlds  are  a   necessary  appendage  of  each 
sun,  what  a  field  of  various  and  strange  life  is  opened 
by  the  idea  of  Spheres  of  the  nature  of  ours  wiih  iwo 
'^iK— having  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both,  and  sonie- 
times  neither,  burning  in  their  aky  t    AU  the  piodacU  of 


the  material  oonstitatioii  of  this  earth,  tbe^andtrtf 
its  living  fkmilies,  perhaps  the  action  of  its  sufaMk  lad 
other  influences,  are  co-ordinated  and  adjostcd  to  the 
regular  sucoearion  of  night  and  day,  or  to  the  lapplf  ui 
absence  of  solar  heat.  No  each  families,  then,  nooe  bar. 
ing  other  than  remote  analogies  to  onn^  can  esiii  is 
planets,  engirdling  thoee  double  Buns.  They,  toO|  ut 
surely  the  abodes  of  beauty  and  harmony ;  bat  their  fei* 
tures  are  hidden  fVom  man — ^perhaps  for  ever. 

In  following  another  train  of  invettigation, 
and  ardently  anticipating  farther  discovery,  ear 
author  is  led  to  notice  Herschel's  coDJeeture, 
that  *'  all  minor  or  peculiar  clusters  have  a  ifi- 
tematic  character ;"  and,  starting,  if  not  difficul- 
ties, yet  certain  circumstances  that  are  iodaded 
in  the  general  principle  which  Herschel  hid  in 
view,  he  remarks  :— 

If,  as  is  exceedingly  likely,  our  sun  has  an  exteaive 
motion  of  translation,  and,  with  his  dependent  train,  ii 
sweeping  toward  some  remote  point  of  space,  or  didiDf 
around  some  balanced  centre  of  attraction,  there  is  iadeed 
no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  his  motion  will  be  mixed  ap 
in  what  will  appear  the  proper  motions  of  the  other  it«i; 
but  it  has  been  distinctly  shewn  by  Bsssel— peihapi  the 
first  practical  astronomer  of  modem  times—thit  the 
actual  changes  of  the  stars  cannot  be  aooountcd  for  u 
this  sole  principle,  and  that  we  must  attribute  to  i  |rac 
number  of  luminaries  a  decided  proper  motion.    We  srt 
surrounded,  then,  by  a  considerable  number  of  orbi  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  which  yet  have  matasl  aftc- 
tions  of  a  nature  we  have  not  comprehended,  bat  wh«K 
reality  is  indisputable ;  and  our  sun  being  in  thi  midu 
tfthitgroupf  may  be  held  as  belenginff  to  ii,  ami  mkf' 
ling  teith  its  relations.     We  know  not  how  ikr  the  is- 
fluence  of  this  reiationslup  may  extend  ;.-perfaspi  the 
planets  attending  the  sun  may  owe  to  it  something  of  the 
physical  variations  to  which  they  are  subject.    Tht  n- 
cent  conjecture  of  a  continental  analyst  is  not  to  be  tan* 
marily  rgected  or  overlooked  inaphiloeophical  indoctioD 
—that  a  degree  of  those  changes  of  temperature  whkh 
the  ei^th  has  undergone  since  life  appeared  in  it,  s&d  be- 
cause of  which  our  northern  climes  were  one  day  apahle 
of  harbouring  the  palms  and  gigantic  ferns  of  the  tivpia 
—may  have  supervened  in  consequence  of  our  gnioil 
translation  into  chiller  regions  of  space.    These  oocioei 
are  not  comprehended  within  Herachel*s  prindple ;  acd, 
as  I  have  said,  they  seem  to  point  to  the  oonstitutioo  and 
internal  affections  of  a  large  group,  but  still  of  siseft 
group,  and  do  not  reveal,  otherwise  than  ueandarilfh  tbe 
nature  of  the  mechanism  of  the  complete  or  entire  fim^ 
ment. 

Confessing  the  inability  of  science  to  explait 
the  nature  of  the  relations  which  bind  together 
those  countless  subordinate  groups  which  fora 
the  firmament,  or  the  external  clusters,  seen  io  iti 
mysterious  depths,  he  leaves  off  in  a  passage  which 
conjures  up  the  most  sublime  and  awful  imig« 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  ever  awakened  in  the 
human  mind. 

This  latter  phenomenon  decidedly  indicates  cjmpttisim 
in  greater  or  less  degree — ^nor  is  it  confined  to  massei  bar. 
ing  the  perfectly  spherical  figure.  '*  There  are  beiiiiM)** 
says  Sir  William  Herschel,  •<  additional  circnmatancri, 
in  the  appearance  of  ejttendedchuitn  and  nebulv,  i^k^ 
very  much  favour  the  idea  of  a  power  lodged  ia  the 
brightest  part.  Although  the  form  of  these  be  not  f lobu- 
lar, it  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards sphericity,  by  the  swell  of  the  dimensions  tbc 
nearer  we  draw  towards  the  most  lumlnoos  plaoi^  dN 
noting,  as  it  were,  a  course  or  tide  of  stars,  eetting  towaidi 
a  centrew  And,  if  allegorical  expressions  may  bt  allowed, 
it  should  seem  as  if  the  stars,  thus  flocking  towards  the 
seat  of  power,  were  stemmed  by  the  crowd  of  those 
already  assembled,  and  that,  while  aome  of  them  are  «k- 
ceosful  in  forcing  their  predecessors  sideways,  out  of  their 
places,  others  are  themsslves  obliged  to  uke  up  lateral 
situations^  while  aU  of  them  nen  eagerly  is  strive  ibr  s 
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p]iC0  in  the  cMitral  iwelUng  and  gonantiiig  ipberical 

fifTIPB." 

Those  floods  of  stars,  flocking  towards^  envir- 
oning', and  pressing  upon  the  central  seat  of 
power,  shadow  forth  a  m^terious  and  unspeak. 
able  grandeur,  before  which  the  subdued  soul  at 
once  quails  and  expands. 

In  systematically  pursuing  his  office  of  a  popu- 
lar instructor  in  the  most  sublime  of  those  sciences 
which  bare  engaged  the  thoughts  of  men,  Dr 
Niehol  arrives  at  another  stage  in  his  '^Architec- 
ture of  the  Heavens."  We  now  have  thousands  of 
linnaments,  of  double  and  triple  stars, and  clusters 
and  groups  of  all  forms  and  characters,  floatingand 
revolving  in  the  abysses  of  space,  and  holding  on 
their  path  by  the  force  of  one  powerful  and  all- 
^  pervading  law,  from  periods  that,  in  our  limited 
languafce,  are  called  eternity.     We  have  been 
made  familiar  with  whatever  the  telescope  and 
the  human  understanding  have  revealed  of  the 
arrangements  of  stellar  systems,  their  mechanism, 
laws,  and  vital  principles.    But,  again,  we  launch 
forth : — '^  Are  these  arrangements  fixed  things  ? 
or  are  they  results  of  a  pre-existent  state,  and 
germinant  of  something  future  ?"     Such  is  the 
tremendous  question  raised  by  Professor  Nichol, 
in  entering  upon  a  new  branch  of  his  subject — the 
Xebuke — ^that  singular  matter,  or  rather  modifi. 
cation  of  matter,  wholly  distinct  from  stars — a 
thin  and  filmy  substance,  diffused  through  the 
stellar  interyflJs,and  spreading  through  regions  so 
immense,  that  its  magnitude,  or  the  space  which  it 
Rih,  is  absolutely  inconceivable.     Sir  William 
Herachel  was,  at  first,  reluctant  to  admit  the 
existence  of  this  ''  modification  of  matter."     It 
▼as  irreeoncUable,  as  he  then  imagined,  with  his 
whole  previous  experience,  in  the  long  course  of 
his  observations ;  but  his  mind  yielded  to  the 
force  of  internal  conviction,  growing  upon  con- 
tinued observation. 

The  object  which  broke  in  upon  Hcncbel*!  previoui 
coDtinuity  of  inference,  was  a  nebulous  star^A  perfect 
«tar,  with  a  balo  or  dim  atmosphere  around  it^sucb  an 
object  at  is  represented  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIX.*     I  trans- 
cribe tbe  record  of  the  obeerration,  and  hie  anbeeqaent 
noarka.     After  noting  the  elements  which  fix  the  Btar*B 
places  he  says,  **  A  most  singular  phenomenon  t     A  star 
of  aboat  the  eighth  magnitude  with  a  faint  luminous  at- 
moiphere  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  3'  in  diameter. 
The  star  is  perfectly  in  tbe  centre,  and  tbe  atmosphere  so 
dilated,  fidnt,  and  cqnal  tbrougboat,  that  there  can  be  no 
furaiise  of  ita  oonsisiing  of  star^"    Herscbel  arrived  at 
the  latter  poaltlTe  conclusion  as  follows :— **  In  tbe  first 
plare,'*  says  he,  <*  if  the  nebulosity  consisU  of  sUrs  ap* 
pearjng  nebulous  because  of  their  distance,  which  causes 
them  to  mn  into  each  ether,  what  must  be  the  sice  of  tbe 
central  body,  which,  at  so  enormous  a  distance,  yet  so  far 
ouuhinea  all  the  rest?    In  the  next  place,  if  the  central 
star  be  no  bigger  than  common,  bow  very  small  and  com. 
pressed  most  be  tbe  other  luminous  points  which  send  us 
only  so  faint  a  light  ?    In  the  former  case,  the  central 
body  would  far  exceed  what  we  call  a  star ;  and  in  the 
btter,  the  ahining  matter  about  the  centre  would  be  too 
•mall  to  come  under  that  designation.     Either,  then,  we 
hare  a  central  body  which  is  not  a  star,  or  a  star  involved 
in  a  shining  fluid  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  to  us." 

■  It  la  tantalizing  to  tbe  reader  to  hear  so  often  of 
the  iUnstrative  plates^  But  we  cannot  avoid  the  refers 
ence.  Our  article  does  not  pretend  to  place  Dr  Nicbol's 
work  before  him ;  it  only  indicates  its  eharaeter  and  ob- 
fects.^^*  7*«  JIf, 


The  latter  alternative  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  tbe 
strangest  and  tbe  most  remote^  yet  it  is  the  one  to  which 
tbe  balance  of  probability  manifestly  inclines.  And  our 
judgment  rests  upon  thi^-the  nebulous  fluid,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  could  not  become  known  under  any  othtr 
(upeei  or  modifieaHon  ;  while,  if  stars  of  enormous  com. 
paratiTe  dimensions,  were  scattered  throufh  space,  the 
likelihood  is,  that  some  one  such  body  would  be  suA. 
ciently  near  us  to  permit  of  our  reeogmsing  it  vmder  let* 
ambigumu  eharaeters* 

Many  other  appearances  admitting  of  no  plausible 
solution  on  the  supposition  that  all  those  dim  lights  are 
sent  from  remote  and  accumulated  stars— sustain  the 
inferences  just  deduced,  and  thus  greatly  augment  their 
probability.  The  wonderful  NebiUa  in  Orion,  is  in  thia 
respect  a  most  instmctiTe  phenomenon. 

But  we  cannot  go  farther  with  Dr  Nichol,  in 
mustering  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  bold  hypo, 
thesis ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  all  along  consulted 
the  taste  of  popular  readers,  and  gratified  our 
own  feeling  of  admiration,  by  rather  copying  his 
eloquent  and  pregnant  deductions,  than  by  fol- 
lowing his  demonstrations  or  processes  of  reason- 
ing,  clear  and  convincing  as  they  are.  Thus  he 
concludes  of  the  great  Nebula  in  Orion : — 

This  great  Nebula  seems  to  occupy  in  depth  the  vast 
intenral  between  stars  of  the  second  or  third,  and  othera 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitudes,  and  its  superficial 
extent  is  probably  corresponding.  Its  absolute  size  is 
thus  utterly  inconceivable;  for  the  space,  iUled  by  a 
Nebula  of  only  lO'  in  diameter,  at  tbe  distance  of  a  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude,  would  exceed  the  vast  dimen- 
sions of  our  sun,  at  least  2,208,000,000,000,000,000 
times ! 

Although  to  tbe  interruption  of  our  course  of  logical 
proof,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  some  of  the 
engrossing  contemplations  which  never  fail  to  occupy 
me  when  I  gaze  upon  this  remariuible  substance.  What 
is  the  intention  of  such  a  mass  ?  Is  it  to  abide  for  ever 
in  that  chaotic  condition — ^void,  formless,  and  diffuse  in 
the  midst  of  order  and  organization  ?-.-or  is  it  the  germ  of 
more  exalted  Being — the  rudiments  of  something  only 
yet  being  arranged  ?  Then,  too — although  these  questiona 
were  answered — ^what  is  its  present  state?  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  us  that  for  such  and  such  ultimate  pur- 
poses a  certain  object  is  destined.  We  would  know 
fhrther,  the  peculiarities  and  adaputions  of  its  present 
or  actual  constitution.  No  part  of  creation  exisU  merely 
as  a  meant ; — everything  is  besides  an  end  to  itself;  and 
within  that  looming  mass,  whatever  be  its  final  destiny, 
there  are  doubtless  wide  and  systematic  relationships — 
each  particle  of  its  matter  will  be  arranged  and  adjusted 
to  its  neighbour ;  nay,  who  can  tell,  who  that  has  looked 
on  those  monuments  of  bygone  worlds— tbe  fossil  relics 
which  mark  the  early  progress  of  our  own  planet— -but  thia 
amorphous  substance  may  bear  within  it,  laid  up  in  its 
dark  bosom — the  germs,  the  elements  of  that  Life,  wbicb, 
in  coming  ages  will  bud  and  blossom,  and  effloresce,  into 
manifold  and  growing  forms,  until  it  becomes  fit  bar. 
bourage  and  nourishment  to  every  varying  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  every  shade  of  moral  sensibility  and 
givatness ! 

Having  given  other  proofs  in  establishment  of 
this  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Nebuln,  he  comes 
to  comets,  which  are  nothing  but  nebuheitiee, 
small  portions  of  a  substance  similar  to  that 
assumed  in  the  hypothesis  of  Herschel.  *'  Even 
their  nuclei,"  says  onr  author,  "  dissolve  into  a 
cloud  under  the  inspection  of  the  telescope." 

These  small  nebulosities  are  not  connected  ivith  the 
structure  of  cur  solar  system ;  from  which  we  infer  that 
thejf  are  connected  with  some  system  in  the  spaces  external 
to  our  limited  sphere*  There  is  no  essential  tie  between 
us  and  these  comets;  the  variety  of  directions  from 
which  they  come,  altogether  distinguishes  them  from 
the  bodies  which  roll  around  tbe  sun  with  siogulsr  aud 
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tytteumtie  itgnlarity  i  tl^y  are  chtiice  vhittDtii  iD«t 
^  tbfm  ycrliapi  neff r  tpprMcliinf  «•  bot  oii€e»  for, 
vbIcm  in  1  f#w  ioataiicit,  there  ie  UtUe  reeum  to  beliere 
that  their  ececatrie  paths  are  ooatinuoiii,  or  that  thej 
7e*enter  into  thf«DfelTCi»  and  form  a  definite  an4  honnded 
cnrre.  Bnt  ehall  we  therefore  fo  into  the  iiraal  infe« 
rcBce,  (hat  the  covete  are  nsere  anomaliee— freaki  of 
nature?  Bccauie  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
order  of  our  planetary  worldi*  ii  it  ncceeeary  that  they 
should  ha?e  no  meaning— no  place  in  the  uniferee? 
Look  around  yen  I  What  is  there,  what  cxletinf  crea* 
tnrr^which  hae  not  loch  a  place  ?  Of  the  fine  weh  of 
Beinf,  fitaeea  and  relation  are  the  warp  and  wqo£  Ap- 
parent anomaliee  are  mere  fincer.poeti,  pointing  where 
things  lie  of  which  we  continue  ignorant ;  and  when 
such  intimation  is  leeeiTed  with  philosophic  meekness,  it 
inTariahly  guides  to  unexpected  discovery.  Thete  hazy 
hodics,  new  and  then  reaching  our  system,  and  learing 
it  without  CTer  operating  an  appreciable  eflfieet,  are  not 
spectrall  and  isolated  monstra  1  As  all  things  have  a 
home  in  nature,  they  too  doubtless  hold  rdntions  with 
some  grand  external  scheme  of  matter  In  a  state  of  simi- 
lar modification :  and  since*  when  influenced  by  the  sun*s 
attraction,  they  approach  us  from  all  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  the  nebulotUist  in  which  they  have  their  boot, 
mtul  lie  around  ue  en  xvebt  bids,  and  be  jm\fu9el$ 
scattered  among  the  interval  t\f  the  $iar$^  What  an 
error  to  fancy  these  Comets  anomalies! 

The  immense  diffusion  of  nebulous  matter 
throughout  space-^the  gradual  gathering  to- 
gether or  condensation  of  worlds,  formed  of  thia 
substance— of  stars,  systems,  firmaments — ^whichj 
under  the  operation  of  the  great  law  of  gravita- 
tion, in  incalculably  long  lapseg  of  time,  assume 
form  and  order,  involve  speculations  of  such 
transcendent  magnitude,  that  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  at  once  devolving  upon  the  reader  the 
solemn  duty  of  following  the  luci4  demonstra- 
tions of  Pr  Nichol  for  himselfj  without  attempt, 
iDg  even  to  point  to  the  overwhelming  results. 
We  shall  only  borrow  one  of  the  many  felicitous 
illustrations  by  which  a  subject  so  remote,  and' at 
ilrat  sight  so  inconceivable,  is  brought  home  to 
us,  and  made  familiar ;— * 

When  we  reflect  on  the  Solar  nebula  in  the  act  of 
eondenfing,  it  appears  that  the  act  consists  in  a  flow  or 
msh  of  the  nebulous  matter  from  all  sides  towards  a  cea* 
trml  region ;  which  is  virtually  cqnlralent,  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  to  what  we  witnees  so  frequently,  both  on 
a  small  and  large  scaleu^the  meeting  and  intermingling 
of  opposite  gentle  currents  of  water.    Now,  what  do  we 
find  on  occasion  of  such  a  meeting  ?    Herechel's  keen 
glance  lighted  at  onee  on  this  simple  phenomenon,  and 
drew  from  it  the  eccret  of  one  of  the  moet  fertile  pro* 
cesses  of  Nature !  In  almost  no  case  do  streams  meet  and 
intermingle,  without  occasioning,  where  they  intermingle^ 
a  dimjiU  at  WBimx.rooL  \  and,  in  Act,  it  is  barely  poa. 
Bible  that  suck  a  flow  of  matter  from  opposite  sides 
cnnld  be  so  nicely  balanced  in  any  case,  that  the  opposite 
■Bomenta  or  flooda  would  neutralise  eech  other,  and  pro* 
duce  a  condition  of  central  rest.    In  this  circumstance 
then.  ,in  the  whirlpool  to  be  expected  where  the  nebu- 
lous  flopds  meet*~is  the  obscure  and  simple  germ  of 
rotatory  movement    The  very  act  of  the  condensation 
of  the  gaseous  matter,  as  it  flows  towards  a  central  dis- 
trict, almost  necessiiatee  the  commencement  of  a  process, 
which,  though  slow  and  vague  at  flrst,  has,  it  will  be 
found,  the  ipherent  power  of  reaching  a  perfect  and 
definite  condition,  and  from  which  consequences  ulti- 
mately Issue,  not  lees  various  and  astonishing  than  the 
foliage '^nd  stature  of  the  noble  tree,  considered  as  the 
developement  of  an  insignificant  seed. 

Having  noticed  that  the  myriads  of  single  suns 
which  astronomy  has  ascertained,  have  aa  prob- 
ably come  from  the  womb  of  the  Nebulu  as  our 
own  luminary  is  proved  to  hi^ve  done,  the  rotai 


tory  motions  of  dusters  of  these  suai  or  sUn  ii 
next  in  order  thus  ingeniously  illustrated:— 

Have  you  ever  walked  in  a  mood  of  tranquil  tboofbt 
along  the  side  of  a  quiet  river,  whose  waviog  tenlu 
reflect  a  thousand  currents,  by  the  intermingling  efwkkh 
numerous  dimples  or  whirlpools  are  produosd—their  euy 
glide  only  marking  the  river's  stillneu  ?  Have  you  len 
these  dimples  follow  and  pursue  each  other  as  if  in  gtsi- 
bol,  or  watched  the  phenomenon  of  the  near  spproacli  of 
two  or  three  ?  Then  have  you  witnessed  the  fscnt  sf 
the  mystery  of  the  double  and  triple  stars !  Whn  ase 
of  these  dimplee  reachee  the  verge  of  another,  they  be|ia 
to  revolve  around  each  other  ;  and  in  fact  they  mut,  on 
approximation,  act  upon  each  other  ae  /iro  wAetZi^iotbst 
a  revolution  of  each  around  the  other  wnuti  isiiDcdisidf 
supervene^  and  increase  in  rapidity,  imtil  by  estoui 
pressure,  they  are  Ibroed  into  on^ 

Again  we  are  forced  to  mutilate;  but  the  ap. 
plication  of  the  illustration  is  obvious. 

The  contemplation  of  phenomena  of  such  tmI 
magnificence,  of  such  stupendous  subUmity,  miglit 
stilemniie  the  most  earelese  mind.  In  this  eos- 
sists  one  great  use  of  the  study  of  the  ennobling 
science  of  Astronomy.  The  habitual  tooe  of  Dr 
Nichol's  disquisitions  is  that  of  deep  reveieaee. 
He  displays  throughout  the  intelligent  admiratioa 
of  enlightened  intellect,  expanding  and  warmlog 
as  its  light  grows  stronger  and  more  perfect,  QBtfl 
it  rises  to  adoration  and  love,  in  the  eontemplatioi 
of  that  design  and  order,  that  UlimluUe  pi«- 
gression,  which,  in  his  own  words,  *'  cannot  bat 
elevate  our  thoughts  of  that  Being  who,  arni^ 
change,  alone  is  unchangeable— whose  glaasi 
reaches  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  wkeN 
presence  occupies  all  things!"  How  eientiag 
and  consolatory  is  the  oonolusion  of  this  passsge! 
Bnt  we  here  shall  not  irreverently  break  la  apM 
the  profoundest  deductions,  leading  to  aspiratlosi 
the  most  spiritualiaed. 

We  have  by  this  time  seen  the  laws,  the  ne- 
chanisms,  the  grand  scheme  of  the  hssresii 
We  have  had  set  before  us  the  progressive  ttepi 
of  the  formation  of  worlds  and  ayatems;  of  their 
being,  as  it  were,  rolled  together  in  the  reeessei 
of  space,  during  those  enormous  lapses  of  tisM 
which  our  finite  capacities  are  anaUe  to  sspsiate 
from  the  idea  of  eternity,  and  gradually  proceed 
ing  from  the  womb  of  the  Nebulas.  We  have  nov 
to  learn  of  their  decay  and  final  dissolutioo  :-- 

The  syetem,  though  strong,  is  not  framed  to  beirr^ 
LiSTiao;  and  our  hypothesis  also  dcvelopes  tke  bm^ 
of  the  certain  decay  and  final  dissolution  of  its  anaa|i- 
menta.  Remember  the  eliects  of  the  Solar  Btberl  AI- 
though  no  mark  of  age  baa  yet  been  recognised  ia  tht 
planetary  paths^  aa  sure  ae  that  filmy  coaeat  is  dxavisf 
in  its  whit,  must  they  too  approach  tko  ana,  aad  st  tki 
deetined  term  of  their  eeparato  caietence,  be  usnsifd  isie 
hie  BsasB.  The  first  indefinite  germa  af  this  great  ente* 
isatlon,  prsviaion  far  its  long  esisionoe,  and  fiasllr  iti 
shroud,  are  thus  all  involved  In  that  asaaicr  oeneqtiee 
fiem  which  wo  can  bow  survey  the  ■m^anisais  ipi' 
which  wo  are  f  And  mark  the  nature  of  thia  demy*  i' 
osonee,  not  aa  Newton  thought,  by  accident,  deraafrn^ 
or  disease^  but  through  the  midat  of  hansony ;  it  is  en  «<f 
eoasequenoe  of  the  venerable  power  wkieh  fiitt  eveiv^ 
us^  infused  our  eeheme  with  the  epirit  of  lilc^  and  (S^  ^ 
structure  and  etrength.  Onr  snppoeed  origin  ef  tki 
plancte  gave  them  and  their  eatellitea  tkatkiad  ef  erk« 
and  that  kind  of  lOUtlon  whiA  paadwced  their  fKoe^ 
nenee;  and  the  inhereaco  of  thie  maM  Nebulous  psiwt* 
age-»vii.,  the  existence  of  aa  etkes.  Irade  gently  «e  tkdr 
decline.    8o  dies  nature's  unblemished  ckiUU-ths  vm}^ 
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flower  t    It  bnreU  iU  seed,  bodt  and  blooms ;  and  then, 
in  anpained  obedience,  drawt  in  its  leares  and  sinks  into 
the  lap  of  its  Mother  Earth. 
The  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  systems — of 
**  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds** — 
60  repuirnant  to  uninstructed  minds  and  to  natural 
sensibilities,  thatphilosophershavesoughttoevade 
the  consequences  they  foresaw^  affords  Dr  Nichol 
another  opportunity  of  strengthening  faith^  by 
reverting  to  that  yearning  desire,  that  great  law 
of  being,  under  which  <'  every  thing  and  crea- 
ture fails  not  to  beseech  incessantly  for  a  sub- 
stance and  substratum  in  the  idea  of  One — who 
tivExn  Fdn  ever  \" 

We  shall  not  impair  the  effect  which  even  this 
meagre  and  imperfect  indication  of  the  character 
and  majestic  objects  of  Professor  Nichol's  work 
may  produce  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by  a 


single  phrase  of  commendation.  A  popular  work, 
which  brings  the  highest  philosophies  within  the 
reach  of  the  plainest  understanding,  by  a  clear 
and  continuous  chain  of  reasoning,  and  the  most 
felicitous  illustration — which  places  before  us  the 
most  sublime  and  absorbing  subjects  of  contem- 
plation that  the  discoveries  of  science  can  sub- 
mit to  the  intelligent — requires  no  praise  of  ours. 
It  is  enough  to  make  it  known. 

The  highest  purpose  of  all,  the  Life  within 
Life,  is  shewn  in  the  motto  to  the  volame— 

^'  How  MANIFOLD,  O  GOB,  ARE  THT  WORKS  I    IlT  WIS- 
DOM THOU  HAST  MADE  THEM  ALL.*' 

And  yet  how  inferior  the  enforcement  of  this 
great  truth  to  another  inculcated  in  every  page- 
namely,  that  ^'the  grandest  forms  of  present 
being  are  only  germSj  swelling  and  bursting  with 
8  life  to  come  !" 
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The  Tories  are  really  a  marvellous  race  of 
animals.  They  never  cease  to  labour  indefatiga- 
bly  in  their  vocation.  When  we  think  them 
sound  asleep,  they  are  often  widest  awake; 
and  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  at  their  last  dying  gasp,  then  it  is  that 
they  are  almost  certain  to  rear  themselves 
up  the  strongest,  and  to  shew  themselves  the 
most  dangerous.  The  more  they  are  pommeled^ 
the  more  vigour  do  they  seem  to  acquire.  En- 
flowed  by  nature  with  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
extinguishable vitality,  you  might  kick  them 
ahout  like  a  football  on  a  holiday  on  a  village 
^een  ;  you  might  subject  them  to  all  the  force 
fif  thrashing,  which  a  sheaf  of  corn  might  receive 
from  a  well-got-up  steam  mill ;  nay,  you  might 
chop  them  in  pieces,  like  straw  and  turnips,  by 
means  of  the  new  patent  cutting  machine — and 
yet  wonld  their  pestiferous  spirits  remain  unim- 
paired within .  them,  to  poison  our  prospects 
•—to  blast  our  hopes — and  to  procrastinate  the 
blessed  period  of  the  perfecting  of  our  freedom. 

We  remember  an  Arabian  tale  of  a  certain 
princess^  who  had  been  taught  the  seventy  rules 
of  magic,  and  who  made  use  of  her  art  to  disen- 
chant a  certain  prince,  who  had  been  converted 
into  an  ape  by  a  wicked  genie,  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  Eblis.  Having  placed  herself  in  a 
circle,  she  uttered  certain  adjurations,  at  which 
the  air  grew  dark,  and  the  malignant  spirit 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  lion,  which  ran 
at  her  to  devour  her.  But  the  princess,  instantly 
changing  herself  into  a  sharp  sword,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  lion^  and  straightway  divided  the 
body  into  two  parts,  which  disappeared.  The 
head  then  suddenly  became  a  large  scorpion, 
upon  which  the  princess  turned  herself  into  a 
serpent^  and  furiously  attacked  it.  Th  e  scorpion, 
Ending'  himself  no  match  for  the  snake,  took  the 
shape  of  an  eagle,  and  flew  away.  The  serpent 
lost  no  time  in  becoming  an  eagle  of  much 
stronger  and  swifter  powers,  which  darted  after 
the  other,  till  both  were  lost  to  view.  Some  time 
after  they  had  disappeared,  the  ground  opened 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  out  came 
a  black  and  white  cat,  with  the  hair  of  her  back 
standing  upright^  and  mewing  fearfully.  She 
was  pursued  by  a  black  wolf,  who  gave  Grimalkin 
no  time  to  rest.  Sadl}'  beset,  the  cat  changed 
herself  into  a  worm,  which  hastily  forced  its  way 
into  a  fallen  pomegranate.  The  pomegn^anate 
swelled  enormously^  and  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
high  gallery  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  it  fell  from 
thence  into  the  court,  and  broke  into  several 
pieces.  Meanwhile,  the  wolf  had  transformed 
itself  into  a  cock,  which  began  hastily  to  pick  up 
the  seeds  of  the  pomeg^nate,  devouring  them 
all  but  one,  which  fell  into  the  river,  and  became 
a  little  fish.  The  cock  jumped  in  after  it — ^waa 
changed  into  a  pike,  and  pursued  the  little  fish 
for  some  hours.  At  last,  the  genie  and  the  prin- 
cess emerged  from  the  water,  all  in  flames,  which 
mounted  so  high  as  apparently  to  endanger  the 
Sultan's  palace.  The  genie,  having  escaped  from 
the  grasp  of  his  pursuer,  blew  flames  of  fire  upon 
the  spectators,  from  which  all  must  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  princess,  who  forced  him 
to  retire ;  but  not  until  the  caitiff  had  succeeded 
in  burning  up  the  magnificently.flowing  beard 
of  the  Sultan,  her  father*-not  to  mention  the 
smaller  circumstance  of  entirely  consuming  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  body  and  bones ;  whilst  an 
eye  of  the  unfortunate  ape  was  destroyed  by  a 
spark.  But  a  shout  of  victory  followed ;  for  the 
princess  appeared  in  her  natural  shape,  whilst 
the  genie  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes*  The 
princess  then  dashed  a  cup  of  water  over  the 
ape,  and^  pronouncing  a  few  oabalistical  words, 
he  was  restored  to  his  original  human  form. 

The  Tories  are  continually  reminding  us  of 
this  Eastern  fable.  They  are  quite  as  malignant 
and  quite  as  difficult  to  destroy  as  the  wicked 
genie.  And,  then,  as  to  their  power  of  meta- 
morphosis, there  is  nothing  that  we  know  in  the 
whole  range  of  fairy  history  that  can  equal  them. 
You  have  no  sooner  driven  them  out  of  one  dis- 
guise than  they  instantly  appear  before  you  in 

another.    On  Monday— so  to  speak — ^they  ap« 
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^eftr  M  Torlei;  on  Tuesday  you  oongratnlato 
^ouivelf  that  you  have  so  mauled  them  that  you 
•wUl  never  again  aee  them  in  that  or  any  other 
character.  But,  on  Wednesday,  they  arise  be^ 
fore  you  as  Conservatives.  Under  this  new  and 
most  inappropriate  name^  you  again  prostrate 
them  on  Thursday ;  and  on  Friday  they  present 
.themselves  before  you  as  Reformers.  On  Satur. 
day  you  drag  the  mask  from  their  hideous  and 
distorted  features;  and,  on  Sunday,  you  are 
much  surprised  to  £nd  them  sitting  astride  on 
the  uppermost  ridge  of  the  church,  shouting  out' 
that  it  is  in  danger— that  they  are  its  only 
champions  and  defenders — and  calling  on  all  the 
good  folks  of  the  parish  to  hear  witness  that  they 
are  the  only  true  believers,  and  the  only  religious 
men  in  the  nation.  Nay^  as  to  this  sort  of  ap- 
propriation, who  is  there  that  can  match  the 
Tories  ?  If  there  be  any  talk  of  loyalty,  they 
are  the  only  loyal  subjects ;  and  it  matters  not 
whether  they  are  in  support  .of  the  Crown  at  the 
time,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  If  you  believe  then^ 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  gained  by  the  Tories 
alone ;  for  they  would  fain  persuade  us  that  they 
are  the  only  people  who  have  a  right  to  celebrate 
•the  anniversary  of  that  glorious  British  triumph* 
And  now,  from  their  talk  at  this  time,  we  should  1 
really  be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  per* 
sons  who  devised,  brought  forward,  supported^ 
and  pushed  through  the  Reform  Bill  into  a  law. 

We  should  excuse  these  unworthy  fools  for  all 
this  harlequinade  extravagance,  were  they  oon. 
tented  to  play  tricks  with  their  own  persons; 
alone.  Well  would  it,  indeed,  be  for  us  if  they 
changed  nothing  but  themselves.  In  that  case, 
they  might  next  call  themselves  Hanoverians, 
if  it  so  pleased  them.  But  their  frolics  some* 
times  become  more  mischievous  than  amusing; 
for,  whilst  pretending  to  adopt  the  Reform  Aet 
as  their  own  beloved  child,  they  have  sucu 
oeeded  in  giving  it  a  transformation  fully  as^ 
debasing  as  that  of  the  poor  man  into  an  ape'; 
and,  whilst  we  are  eagerly  bent  in  pursuit 
,of  them  throughout  all  their  various  metamor. 
phoses,  they  threaten  the  conflagration  of  the 
palace,  as  well  as  the  combustion  of  the  fair 
edifice  of  our  constitution — nay,  in  the  fury  of . 
their  madness,  they  would  burn  up  the  sacred 
beard  of  the  very  monarch  upon  the  throne. 
What  reason  have  we,  then,  to  thank  our  gra* 
cious  stars  that  we  are  at  this  moment  blessed 
with  a  monarch  who  has  no  beard  to  burn!  And 
whilst  we  pray  that  we  may  have  strength  given 
to  us  to  enable  us  to  run  down  these  disturbers  of 
peace  and  checks  to  improvements,  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  ashes  at  last,  may  our  Princess 
shew  herself  to  be  so  much  more  learned  than 
they,  in  the  seventy  rules  of  magio,  as  to  enable 
her  to  be  the  saviour  of  her  country  from  the  evil 
nachinations  of  these  malign  beings^  by  restorinff 
the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  to  its  proper 
shape,  and  by  giving  to  it  its  full  force  and  spirit; 
lor  all  men  are  now  aware  that  Tory  incantation 
has  already  destroyed  its  substance,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  mere  name. 

We  have  been  thus  called  on  to  give  vent  to  our 


spleen,  by  our  observation  of  the  imperf^t  work* 
ing  of  the  now  emasculated  reform  aet,  during 
the  recent  elections  in  Scotland.  Our  opportu. 
nities  of  observation  have  neither  been  few  nor 
small ;  for  we  have  been  engaged  in  several  of 
the  most  important  of  them,  and,  we  trusi,  we 
need  not  tell  our  readers,  that,  as  we  were  not 
mercenaries,  so  our  labours  were  bestowed  in 
farthering  the  great  cause  of  freedom,  by  pro- 
moting the  return  of  Reform  candidates,  in  oppe. 
sition  to  Tories,  who,  with  a  lie  in  their  monUts, 
dare  to  profess  themselves  to  be  Reformers; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  boast,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  of  the  great  reaction  that  has 
taken  place  against  that  reform  in  the  caaae  of 
which  they  pretend  to  be  embarked.  But  this 
asserted  reaction  is  quite  as  false  as  their  traitor- 
ous professions  of  liberality. 

Scotland  has,  on  this  occasion,  proved  that  she 
is  making  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  liberal. 
ism,  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  e^ery 
friend  of  Reform.  Sutherlandshire  being'  now 
admitted  to  be  with  the  Queen's  govemnent, 
and  the  new  member  for  Kilmarnock  being  with 
them  upon  all  but  the  high  church  queatioas.  we 
shall  gain  at  least  two  votes  in  tiie  coimtMa, 
and  one  in  the  burghs.  And  when  we  oome  to 
consider  the  close  run  that  has  been  made  hj  tka 
Reformers  against  the  Tories  in  provinces  ao 
long  overgrown  with  their  domination,  their  cor. 
ruption,and  their  undue  influence,  aa  Peeblaeahire 
and  Selkirkshire,  and  how  very  narrowly  they  have 
escaped  being  beaten  in  Stirlingshire  and 
shire,  where  the  minorities  were  one  only  ta 
as  well  as  in  several  other  counties  of  which  they 
had  possession — we  shall  have  good  reason  to  any, 
that,  considering  the  powerful  and  unacrupaloaa 
anti-reform  exertions  that  have  been  made  to 
beat  her  down  and  subdue  her,  Scotland  haa  made 
a  noble  and  by  no  means  an  unsuccessful  fight  of 
it.  How  the  Tories  can  talk  of  reaction,  then, 
very  much  puzzles  ua  to  discover. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  pretended  reaction  that  these 
cunning  knaves  would  attribute  the  reevtlt  of 
some  of  those  elections  which  have  been  anfor- 
tunately  carried  by  men  hostile  to  the  cauae  of 
freedom.   But  upon  what  shallow  grounds  do  they 
reason  !    If  they  are  right,  and  that  a  reaetiea 
towards  Conservatiam  does  exists— 4n  otherwords, 
if  the  British  people,  after  teaching  the  deeireof 
liberty  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  now  reeolved 
to  cease  to  care  for  it,  or  to  demand  it  for  thesu 
selves — ^this  Conservative  or  anti-reform  feeliiy 
must  pervade  not  only  the  electors,  bat  aleo  the 
great  body  of  those  who,  though  not  eleotois 
themselves,  are  quite  fitted,  from  their  intelli- 
gence, to  be  so.    But  how  do  we  find  the  &cts  ts 
bear  upon  any  such  supposition  ?    Look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Tory  eandidates,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Reformers  on  the  other,  have  beso 
uniformly  received  every  wheroi  as  they  appeared 
on  the  hustings  before  the  faces  of  the  asaemhM 
People.    The  individuals  of  the  one  party  bavs 
been  invariably  assailed  by  groans,  hisaea,  and 
hootings— -whilst  those  on  the  Liberal  aide  ef  the 
question  have  always  been  hailed  with  the 
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tnUmitaiiie  eh«en ;  6nd,  whilit  th«  lodadiva 
poiioii  dktilled  from  the  Tory  tongue  has  been 
rendered  innoouooi  liy  its  dilation  in  the  flood 
of  dinpprobation  in  whieh  his  voice  has  been 
drowned,  every  refreshing  word  that  fell,  like 
the  honey  of  Hybla^  from  the  mouth  of  the  gen- 
nine  Reformer,  haa  been  drunk  in  by  the  thirsty 
eori  of  his  auditors,  with  an  avidity  that  suffi** 
dently  marked  how  healing  they  were  to  their 
woanded  spirits.    And  then,  when  the  show  of 
hinds  came  to  be  called  for— whilst  the  perhaps 
polished,  but,  nevertheless,  grossly  impure  palms 
of  some  half  a  dosen  hirelings,  have  been  held  up 
in  behalf  of  the  Tory  profeiMon  of  liberality,  but 
praetiier$o£  political  corruption— the  mere  name 
of  ths  true  Reformer,  the  friend  of  the  people,  is 
BO  looner  uttered,  than  a  perfect  forest  of  hands 
—many  of  them  soiled  and  hardened,  indeed,  by 
honest  labour,  but  yet  pure  and  uncontaminated 
bf  the  touch  of  a  bribe— start  up  from  the  living 
mtas  of  congregated  human  beings,  like  the  armed 
men  from  the  teeth  of  the  fabled  Cadmean  dragon. 
Bat,  far  from  being  disunited  and  ready  for  con- 
tention among  themselves,  like  those  ephemeral 
beings,  these  hands  are  uplifted  by  hearts  whose 
enthusiastic  shouts  rend  the  very  welkin,  from  the 
eonviction  that  is  in  them  of  their  own  firm  union 
of  purpose  and  determination  of  soul.    Where, 
nay  we  ask,  would  the  Conservative  candidates  of 
Scotland  have  been  placed,  had  elections  been 
decided  by  the  show  of  hands  ?    In  some  cases, 
ve  may  have  seen  as  many  individual  arms  held 
up  in  support  of  that  most  unpopular  side  of 
politics,  as  there  were  hundreds  on  the  other ;  but 
ve  have  likewise  seen  only  one  solitary  Conser. 
rative  hand  exalted  on  the  one  side,  whilst  thau^ 
rnmCt  of  those  belongingto  the  votaries  of  freedom 
have  sprung  up  in  support  of  their  candidate. 
Had  the  elections,  therefore,  been  decided  by 
the  mere  show  of  hands,  not  one  Tory  could  have 
been  returned— nay,  the  Liberal,  standing  for 
the  smallest  and  least  important  constituency  in 
Scotland,  would  have  had  more  votes  than  those 
given  to  all  the  Tory  candidates  put  together. 

We  do  not  profess  that  our  personal  knowledge 
reaches  so  extensively  throughout  England  as  it 
does  through  this  northern  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Bat  men  are  much  the  same  everywhere ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the 
newspaper  and  other  accounts,  and  overlooking 
a  few  rare  exceptions  where  the  ground  had  been 
pre-occnpied  by  Tory  hirelings  and  bludgeon, 
men,  the  hueHnge  elections  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  have  been  nearly  as  universal   in 
favour  of  the  Reform  candidates  there  as  in 
Scotland.    Talk  of  a  reaction  towards  Conserv- 
atism indeed !    The  very  idea  of  any  such  re- 
action is  absolutely  absurd  and  rtdiculous.    If 
there  be  any  action  of  any  kind— and  we,  for 
our  parte,  do  think  that  there  is— it  will  shew 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  forward  movement ;  and 
the   Tories  wUl  soon  find  to  their  cost  that 
it  will  proceed  from  a  rapid  and  wide  extension 
of  the  demand  for  that  Radical  yet  rational  re. 
form  to  which  tlM  pee^e  of  the  Britiah  Isles  are 
by  birthright  entitled^  and  without  which  they 


I  n^ver  can,  and  nevar  will,  and  never  ought  to 
be  contented. 

Though  there  be  no  reaction  towards  Con« 
servatism,  then,  what  causes  can  be  assigned  for 
the  failure  of  our  hopes  in  many  places  where  we 
had  the  best  and  most  rational  grounds  for  ex-» 
pecting  the  return  of  Liberal  Members  of  Par« 
liament  ?  We  answer  that  the  causes  are  suffi* 
dently  obvious. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nefarious  practice  of 
making  fictitious  votes.  Without  noticing  pro* 
prietors  of  minor  note,  we  ask  the  reader  to  look 
at  what  that,  in  other  reapects»  most  amiable 
young  nobleman,  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch,  has 
done,  especially  in  Selkirkshire,  where  it  has 
pleased  an  Almighty  Providence  to  endow  him 
with  large  estates,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
which  he  will  one  day  be  called  to  account.  How 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  placed 
himself  so  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  the  People !  He  seems  resolved  to  make 
minced  meat  of  his  territories,  rather  than  not 
to  convert  the  county  into  a  Conservative  pie,  for 
his  own  peculiar  eating.  Not  contented  with  the 
host  of  worthy  portions  of  himself  which  he  has 
thus  already  chopped  off  and  converted  Into  liv* 
ing  polypi,  to  devour  the  Reformers  and  Reform 
itself,  he  is  said  to  be  industriously  preparing  a 
fresh  legion  of  these  vermin,  to  be  brought  forward 
at  the  next  registry.  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  an 
example,  though  a  remarkable  one,  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  to  he  done  over  the  whole 
counties  of  Scotland,  and,  from  all  we  can  learn, 
in  England  also.  But,  though  this  system  was 
begun  by  the  Tories,  it  is  one  which  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  since  adopted  in  selfodefenee 
,by  the  Liberals.    We  trust  that  it  is  unneceai: 

'  sary  for  us  to  say  that  we  hold  it  to  be  a  system 
directly  and  entirely  contrary  to  the  very  prin« 

''ciple  of  the  Reform  Act ;  and,  though  we  may 
say  that  self-preservation  may  compel  us,  when 
Mgaged  in  the  bush-fighting  of  savage  Indian 
warfare,  to  wield  the  tomahawk,  and  to  resort  to 
the  same  dastard  wiles  which  are  employed 
against  us,  but  which  a  brave  man  would  hold 
himself  disgraced  to  use  when  opposed  to  a 
more  open  and  more  eivillaed  foe— yet  a  little 
thought  should  have  taught  our  friends  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  question,  that  this  is  a  de- 
eeription  of  combat  in  which  we  must  always  be 
worsted  by  an  enemy  so  very  much  overmatch- 
ing us  in  resources,  arising  from  the  possession 
of  that  great  wealth  and  extent  of  territorial 
surface,  which  these  ancient  oligarchs  are  so  well 
known  to  hold  among  them.  A  little  reflection, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  shewn  us,  that,  despis^ 
ing  all  triumphs  of  detail,  we  should  have  sub« 
mitted  to  individual  defeats,  however  numerous, 
and  rested  our  cause  on  the  preservation  of  our 
honesty,  and  the  approbation  and  support  of  the 
great  and  powerful  mass  of  the  people,  upon 
whose  hearty  co-operation  in  their  own  cause  we 
may  always  calculate  as  a  resistless  engine  to 
efeet  the  salvation  of  their  rights  and  the  esta« 
i>lishment  of  their  liberties. 
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To  slieir  that  Wd  can  do  little  or  nothing  hy 
using  this  most  piratical  system  of  tactics,  we 
have  only  to  examine,  and  we  shall  find,  that, 
had  no  such  votes  heen  created  on  either  lude, 
hardly  would  Scotland  have  returned  a  single 
Tory,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Bute,  which  is 
well-known  to  he  the  personal  property  of  the 
noble  Peer  of  that  title.  As  a  fair  example  of 
this,  take  the  state  of  matters  in  Peeblesshire, 
where  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  Tory,  beat  Mr  Car- 
michael,  the  Reformer,  by  six  votes.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the  poU, 
we  find  it  to  be  as  follows : — 


Mackenzie. 

Carmichsel 

Total  polled,      . 

.     931 

245 

Deduct  fictitious. 

.       94 

30 

Real  constituency,      157 


Deduct 


215 
157 


Leaves  a  majority  of  the  real  voters  for 
Mr  Carmichael,  the  Reformer,  of   .  •  58 

Now,  it  is  quite  true,  that,  if  Mr  Carmichael's 
thirty  fictitious  votes  had  not  been  created,  Mr 
Mackenzie's  majority,  instead  of  being  six,  would 
have  been  thirty-six.  But  what  of  that?  This 
would  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  result,  and 
we  should  have  held  this  mere  difference  of 
numbers  as  of  little  consequence.  But  we  go 
farther.  There  may  have  been  cases,  where,  if 
the  Liberal  candidate  had  not  had  some  such 
fictitious  votes  made  in  his  defence,  his  legiti- 
mate voters  might  not  have  been  strong  enough 
to  have  gained  the  battle  for  him  against  the 
foreign  auxiliaries  of  his  opponent.  Yet  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  made  even  such  a  sacrifice  as  this, 
rather  than  to  have  quitted,  even  for  one  inch, 
that  strong  rock  of  integrity  on  which  the  cause 
of  Reform  is  founded.  •  We  feel  persuaded  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  the  honour 
of  Reform,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  success,  that 
all  the  foul  play,  and  the  whole  of  the  odium  of 
this  most  nefarious  practice,  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Tories, 
who  had  the  merit  of  inventing  it;  and  the 
Liberals,  aided  by  the  loud  ones  of  shame  !  which 
must  burst  forth  throughout  the  whole  country, 
would  have  then  felt  just  so  much  the  stronger  for 
making  their  demand  that  it  should  be  put  down. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  down  it  must  go,  if 
we  would  have  honest  and  true  men  sent  to 
ParliamentT-*and  we  call  on  the  people  loudly  to 
insist  on  its  immediate  overthrow. 

The  second  cause  which  has  operated  against 
the  return  of .  Reformers  is  bribery,  which,  as 
Scotsmen,  we  blush  to  be  compelled  to  state, 
that  we  know  has  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Scotland — though,  for  the  honour  of  our  poor 
but  honest  end  of  the  island,  we  are  happy  in 
the  belief  that  such,  abominable  corruption  has 
been  less  successful  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
than  it  has  been  in  our  good  city  ofBermck  upon 
that  river,  or  in  many  of  the  constituencies  to 
the  south  of  it.    Bu(  still  there  have  been  in* 


stances.  Many  articles  of  traffic  rose  in  value, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  during  the  elecUoos. 
It  is  said  that,  in  Stirlingshire,  poultry  and  mut- 
ton reached  a  price  folly  as  great  as  they  ever 
did  among  the  starving  inhabitants  of  any  be- 
sieged town.  The  Stirling  Observer  quote* 
game-cocks  at  £6  each;  geese  at  £12  per  couple; 
and  black  sheep  at  £40  each.  How  Mr  Forbes 
and  his  voters  must  have  gormandized,  to  hive 
produced  so  great  a  scarcity  of  .these  animals  in 
that  most  fertile  and  abundant  county,  it  is  ab. 
solutely  impossible  for  men  of  moderate  stomacbs 
like  ourselves  to  imagine  !  In  Perthshire,  too, 
we  have  heard  of  £80  for  a  chicken,  and  ten  bo- 
vereigns  for  a  pound  of  butter.  Now,  though 
these  few  instances  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  wholesale  trade  of  bribery  that  is  driven 
in  some  parts  of  England,  yet  we  know  that 
<*  Totui  grex  uniot  porci  icabie  cadit.*'— Juv.  u.  80. 

And  may  Heaven  forfend  that  this  moat  infec- 
tious English  disease— even  worse  than  that  with 
which  Scotland  was  wont  to  be  especially  up- 
braided— may  ever  corrupt  the  pure  hearts  of  her 
honest  and  healthy-spirited  children ! 

A  third  cause,  which  has  most  materially  af- 
fected the  elections,  to  the  injury  of  the  Liberal 
candidates,  is  that  of  the  insane  conduct  of  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Insane 
do  we  call  it?  On  reflection  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  we  should  not  have  given  it  a  mudi 
harsher  name.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
have  no  difiiculty  in  asserting,  that  these  reve- 
rend gentlemen  have  placed  themselves  between 
the  horns  of  a  very  sharp  and  stinging  dilemma. 
Either  they  believe  all  their  own  wild  assertions 
regarding  the  Church  in  danger,  or  they  do  not« 
If  they  do  believe  them,  then  are  they  the  most 
ignorant,  ill-informed  set  of  men  that  ev^ 
stood  up  to  be  teachers  of  Christian  flocks.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  believe  what 
they  thus  so  loudly  vociferate,  we  leave  them,  in 
this  other  alternative,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
People ;  for  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  employ, 
against  men  of  their  cloth,  the  epithet  whieb 
naturally  and  justly  befits  such  conduct.  But, 
however  they  may  have  been  influenced,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  most  indecently  industrious  in 
their  exertions  against  the  cause  of  the  people ; 
and  it  requires  no  great  acuteness  to  discover, 
that,  though  the  Church  be  safe  enough  as  yet,  a 
perseverance  in  their  present  practices  must 
infallibly  very  soon  bring  danger  upon  it ;  and 
there  is  no  need  of  great  powers  of  prophecy  to 
predict,  that  their  day  of  retribution  will  come— 
and  that,  when  it  does  come,  it  will  be  a  terrible 
one. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  detaib  of  another 
cause,  which  militated  in  some  dei^ee  against 
the  success  of  the  Reformers,  in  certain  elec- 
tions— we  mean  the  political  leaning  of  some 
poll  sheriffs;  for,  though  the  partiality  dj^ 
played  by  these  individuals  was  sufficiently 
glaring,  and  merited  the  severest  reprehension, 
yet  they  have  been  too  few  in  number  to  have 
had  any  great  influence^ 
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But  ii6#  we  cbme  to  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant  cause    of  Conservative    success — ^the 
eruelest  curse  of  all  those  which  have  ever  been 
vomited  forth^  over  the  fair  blossoms  of  our 
freedom,  from  the  pestilential  jaws  of  that  loath- 
some and  many-headed  dragon  of  Toryism,  which 
80  long  entwined  us  in  the  foul  folds  of  its  volu- 
minous USl,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  growth — 
nvy,  ahnost  to  the  very  strangulation  of  our 
liberties:— we  mean  that  chilling  venom  of  inti- 
midation,  which,  *  falling  even  on  the  boldest 
BpiritB,  so  often  extinguishes  the  warm  patriotic 
fires  that  may  be  burning  within  them,  and,  by 
stupifying  the  ardour  of  their  senses,  gradually 
enables  the  monster  to  devour  them  in  numbers. 
This  it  is,  which,  spouted  forth  in  all  directions 
over  counties,  cities,  and  burgh  towns,  para- 
lyses the  efforts  of  Reformers,  and  so  often  pro- 
duces the  melancholy  failure  of  our  hopes.    We 
boldly  declare,  that  this  most  atrocious  of  all 
nefarious  political  acts  belongs  to  the  Tories 
alone.    It  is  well  known  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  electors  and  non-electors,  are  Re- 
formers; so  that  intimidation  is  with  us  alto- 
gether an  useless  instrument.    But,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  is  an  instrument  which  wealth  alone 
can  wield,  and  which  we  are  too  poor  to  be  able 
to  brandish.    We,  who  have  had  occasion  to 
canvass  pretty  extensively,  as  open  and  honest 
Reformers,  have  very  rarely  indeed  met  with 
any  one  who  fairly  told  us — "  Gentlemen, '  I  am, 
and  ever  have  been  a  Tory."    When  we  did 
meet  with  such  a  rara  avis  in  territ,  we  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  saying  to  him — "  Sir, 
yon   are    an    honest,    straightforward  fellow ; 
though  we  differ  widely  from  you  in  political 
opinion,  we  reverence  your  upright  consistency, 
and  would  sooner  put  our  hands  into  the  fire, 
than  stretch  them  forth  to  shake  you  from  your 
conscientious  faith.    Vote  with  your  party,  and 
we  shall  respect  you  just  so  much  the  more  for 
so  doing."    But  what  was  the  usual  answer  of 
those  who  declined  to  give  their  vote  to  the 
Reformer  ?     With  downcast  eyes,  that  shewed 
with  how  much  shame  they  spoke,  they  would 
thus  reply — *\  My  heart .  is  with  you  and  your 
cause,  gentlemen ;  but  the  Duke,  ye  ken" — or 
"  the  Laird — I  canna  vote  again'  the  Laird — ye 
BM  I'm  unco  parteeklar  circumstanced — sae  I 
really  canna  vote  for  you — I  maun  e'en  vote 
as  the  Laird  bids  me.    But,  stay— I'll  tell  ye 
what  it  is— there's  John  So-and-so,  and  Tam 
Such-another,   up  by  there:  I'm  thinkin  that, 
if  ye  go  to  them,  ye'll  get  them ;    and   I'm 
anre  1  wuss  ye  a'  manner  o'  success."    And  in 
this  way,  though  the  poor  man  had  not  boldness 
of  heart  enough — at  the  risk  of  injury,  perhaps 
I'ttin,  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  children — to  vote  as 
his  conscience  told  him  he  ought  to  vote,  he 
would- anxiously  point  out  to  us  the  way  by 
which  we  might  most  easily  approach  his  neigh- 
hours;  and  he  was  always  eager  and  glad  to 
know  that  our  visit  to  them  had  not  been  in 
vain.    This  is  no  solitary  picture  of  what  we  met 
with,  but  rather  a  fair  sample  of  what  was  con- 
i^ually  occurring.    From  our  whole  experience^ 


therefore,  we  are  perfectly  warrAiltod  in  stating, 
that,  had  no  Intimidation  been  used,  and  had 
the  Tories,  in  reality,  given  the  Reform  Act 
that  fair  play,  upon  the  present  occasion,  which 
they  have  uniformly,  though  most  falsely,  pre- 
tended that  they  wished  to  give  it,  not  one  of 
their  number  would  have  been  returned  to 
Parliament  from  Scotland.  We  are  quite  sure, 
indeed,  that  the  Reformers,  according  to  the 
particular  circnmstances  of  each,  would  have 
had  horn  three-fourths  to  nineteen-twentieths 
of  all  the  votes  in  the  different  constituen. 
cies.  '         '  • 

This  overpowering  oppression  of  intimidation 
operates  against  the  cause  of  freedom,  much 
more  in  the  counties  than  elsewhere.  Unfortu- 
natiely,  the  number  of  proprietors  of  landed 
estates,  who  unwisely  oppose  Reform,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  those  who  have  the  right 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  good  sense,  to  support  it; 
The  preponderance  against  us,  therefore,  is  thus 
altogether  overwhelming ;  for  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  intimidating  system  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  universal  among  the  Tory 
landlords-^not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Eng- 
land also.  -  So  great,  and  so  widely  spread,  in- 
deed, has  it  been,  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
general  election,  that  we  have  the  best  reasoa 
for  believing  that  it  hat  been  the  result  of  one 
great  and  eystematicaUy  arranged  and  regularly 
organized  combination,  to  get  at  the  root  of 
which,  we  very  much  suspect  that  we  should 
have  to  cross  the  seas  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  to  arrive  at  the  full  extent  of  the  ob- 
ject of  its  formation,  we  may  perhaps  refer  with 
advantage  to  that  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
vieWf  alluded  to  lately,  in  a  speech'  by  Mr 
Ivory,  who  quoted  a  passage,  where  it  was  deli- 
cately insinuated,  that,  *'  for  nearly  five  bun. 
dred  years  in  our  history,  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  female  heir  of  the  crown 
was  not  violently  deprived  of  her  legal  rights, 
and  generally  by  the  next  male  heir"  But,  to 
whatever  lengths  its  atrocities  may  be  disposed  to. 
go,  there  is  one  circumstance  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  satisfies  us,  that  we  are  right  in  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  this  grand  Tory  Political 
Union^^hnd  that  is  the  fact,  that  many  landlords, 
and  even  many  Peers,  who,  though  Conservative 
enough  in  their  sentiments,  have .  hitherto  ob- 
served so  much  moderation,  and  manifested  so 
much  regard  for  the  privilege  of  electors,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  their  tenantry,  have  yet,  on 
this  occasion,  been  compelled — though  perhaps 
unwillingly — to  participate  in  this  same  disgrace- 
ful union  for  the  rifling  them  of  their  rights, 
by  putting  the  pistol  of  their  power  to  the  heads 
of  those  by  whose  labours  they  live,  most  felo- 
niously to  rend  from  them,  not  only  that  which 
is  their  own,  but  that  which  they  hold  in  trust 
for  others.  We  have  been,  for  some  time,  able 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  foot. padding 
and  highway  robbery  have  been  considerably 
done  away  with  by  the  activity  of  the  police  of 
the  country,  and  the  wholesome  fear  of  the  law* 
But  where  are  we  to  find  a  horse  patrol  saf« 
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fidonUjr  namerotu,  aad  bold  and  determined 
enougb^  to  grapple  with  these  felon  Squires, 
Lorde^  nnd  Dokee  of  the  land^  who  so  aude- 
Ciously  travel  over  counties^  backed  by  their  fac- 
tors and  bailiffs — ^blunderbuss  in  hand — burgla- 
riously entering  houses,  and  plandering  their 
honest  tenantry  of  their  votes,  which  otherwise 
they  could  never  command ;  and  dooming  their 
victims,  at  the  same  time,  to  disgrace  in  this 
world,  and  condemnation  in  that  which  is  to 
come,  for  yielding  up  that  to  fear,  which  a  reli. 
giously  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty 
would  have  -  made  them  die  sooner  than  part 
with  ?  Had  such  a  crime  as  this  existed  before 
the  time  of  Dante,  how  would  the  poet's  brain 
have  been  racked  to  have  discovered  a  fitting 
punishment  for  the  unprincipled  and  unfeeling 
perpetrators  of  it ! 

It  is  quite  true  that,  if  the  tenantry  only  knew 
their  own  strength,  they  might  form  themselves 
into  associations  of  mutual  safety,  which  would 
soon  give  an  effectual  check  to  the  atrocities  of 
these  lawless  marauders.  We  have  had  the  de- 
light and  the  good  fortune  to  hear  of  one  instance 
where  some  twenty  or  so  of  these  oppressed  men 
have  so  acted,  resolutely,  and  so  successfully, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  bid  defiance  to  their 
oppressor.  A  certain  great  landed  proprietor 
having  attempted  ^«n<^  to  influence  his  tenantry 
by  intimidation,  they  met  together,  and  entered 
into  the  following  resolutions  :-—'^  Resolved, 
That  we  are  convinced  that  the  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  Reform  Bill,  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  aecording  to  our  own  convictions. 
We  are,  therefore,  determined  that  no  person  or 
persons,  canvassing  votes,  shall  dictate  to,  or 
influence  us  by  any  means  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  use ;  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  no  one 
whom  we  may  or  should  respect,  (whom  we 
would  serve  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,)  will 
put  us  to  the  painful  necessity  of  refusing  to 
give  him  or  them  the  disposal  of  our  votes — 
which,  we  conscientiously  believe,  belongs  to  us, 
and  cannot  be  given  away  by  any  other  person." 
But  such  men  as  these  may  be  considered  as 
heroes,  in  this  our  age  of  mud — ^their  names 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung 
np,  on  tablets,  in  every  market-plaee  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  wonder  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all.  And  well  would  it  be  if  such 
honourable  publicity  might  engender  imitation 
in  others.  The  soil  of  Wigtonshire  is  honoured 
by  having  produced  them  ;  and  if  all  its  tenantry 
had  been  made  of  the  same  stuff,  Mr  Murray  of 
Broughton,  that  stanch  Reformer,  would  now 
have  been  its  member  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  But  will  it  be  believed  that,  even 
after  this  solemn  league  and  covenant  had  been 
thus  entered  into  by  these  honest  and  upright 
aien  ?— will  it  be  believed,  we  say,  that  the  mad 
political  seal  of  the  landlord  should  have  actually 
Carried  him  to  the  house  of  one  of  them,  where 
he  obstinately  persevered  in  his  attempt  to  turn 
him  from  the  true  path.  But  the  elector  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  afterwards  as  an  active 
member  of  Mr  Murray  the  Reformer's  commits 


tee.  And  how  does  the  reader  think  that  the  nut- 
ter ended  ?  The  proprietor,  who,  we  moat  hen 
remark,  is  a  gentleman  much  and  justly  belo?ed 
by  hb  tenantry,  even  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 
his  Toryism,  absolutely  planted  himself  at  tbe 
polling  booth,  to  intercept  and  to  torn  beck  his 
tenants  from  giving  their  consoientione  votee  io 
behalf  of  Reform.  The  man  to  whom  we  hare 
alluded,  having  a  strong  attachment  to  hie  lend* 
lord,  that  would  have  led  him,  in  the  wonb  of 
their  united  resolntions,  to  '^  tferee  himUtk 
uttnoit  of  hU  power"  felt  unwilling  to  minh 
up  the  street  to  act  in  direct  oppontion  to  tiie 
wishes  of  so  worthy  andkind-hearted  a  gentlenuo, 
and  that  before  his  very  face.  He  hung  off,  then- 
fore,  till  the  very  last  hour^  when  his  wife,  who  vii 

a  keen,  determined  woman,  insbted  on  hie  golof 
up  to  vote,  and  went  arm  in  arm  with  him  to- 
wards the  polling  place.  There  they  were  ipicd 
and  immediately  assailed  by  the  eager  Issdlord, 
who  laid  his  hand  upon  them — so  that,  by  foreej 
and  by  threat,  and  by  entreaty  combined,  he  ncr 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  man  aloof  from  the  pollifig 
place  ;  and  there  the  poor  fellow  stood  within  i 
yard  of  it,  blubbering  like  a  child  from  ehame 
and  vexation,  till  the  clock  struck  the  fatal  hou 
that  closed  the  poll.  Can  there  be  a  more  wofal 
picture  than  this  ?  And  is  it  not  a  clear  qatt« 
tion  in  the  rule  of  proportion,  that,  if  a  wortbj 
and  estimable  Tory  gentleman,  as  we  know  thii 
one  to  be,  is  capable  of  doing  audi  unbloihia; 
acts,  to  what  extent  of  atrocity  may  not  then 
who  are  made  of  worse  materiala  be  carried  ? 

As  opposed  to  human  weakness,  nothing  standi 
in  bolder  relief  than  those  rare  instances  of  gmt 
and  dignified  moral  courage,  which  we  sometimci 
meet  with  in  the  humble  annals  of  rural  life. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  thousands  among  the  tea* 
pound  Reform  electors  of  Scotland,  who  wen 
crushed  down  by  the  broad  and  heavy  roller  of 
Tory  oppression  that  went  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  it  gives  us  great  delist  to 
record  the  firm,  upright,  and  unshaken  eondact 
of  one  individual,  the  inhabitant  of  a  ^uiet  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Ht 
had  been  employed,  for  several  days,  io  mowi^ir 
grass  for  a  gentleman,  a  near  ooanexion  of  a 
nobleman  who  is  lord  of  the  soiL  Day  after  day, 
and  hour  after  hour,  did  this  gentlonaan  haast 
the  hay-field,  pestering  the  poor  man  with  en- 
treaties that  he  would  desert  the  eanse  he  lored, 
and  promise  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate,  Sir 
George  Clerk ;  and,  during  that  time,  we  beUere, 
Sir  George  himself  was  brought  frequently  te 
converse  with  him.  Tired  out  at  hwt  byhii 
employer's  importunities^  the  honest  mower  M 
patience,  and,  shouldering  his  scythe—*'  TU  tdl 
ye  what  it  is.  Captain,"  said  he—"  I'm  jt^ 
a'thegither  sick  o'  this  bather.  Ye  nami  ]■<* 
get  somebody  else  to  cat  your  gersa.  Her  I'm  ae 
gaun  to  plague  mysel  oiiy  mair  wi't.  And  !» 
tell  ye  what  it  ie-^f  there  wasne  anither  mtf 
in  Mid-Louden  to  bade  me,  I  would  gie  my  v«^ 
to  Mr  GibsonXraig."  Though  we  eoold  not  teU 
many  anecdotes  so  cheering  as  this,  we  eeald  fill  * 
volume  with  the  detaila  of  the  snooesi  ^  ^^ 
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intifflidatiMi/u  well  ia  of  tkat  of  Tory  opprewion. 
Bni,  even  if  our  limits  did  not  preolnde  tlie  po*. 
ribility  of  our  mdciog  lach  an  ezpoaurej  our  own 
feelingt,  and  a  regard  for  those  of  our  readers, 
would  oompel  us  to  reeoil  from  the  task  in  dis. 
guit  and  abhorrence. 

Although  the  effect  of  tyranny,  when  pushed 
to  extremes,  is  generally  to  produce  a  reaction 
--aDd  very  often  a  reaction  that  is  anything  but 
ifreeable  to  the  tyrant  himself— our  hopes  of 
the  emancipation  of  these  timid  tenants  of  the 
loil  from  eo  great  a  curse  as  this,  by  firm  associa- 
tioju  among  themselves,  must  necessarily  be 
fsiot  and  distant.  How,  then,  are  these  poor 
timorous  sheep  to  be  protected  from  those  ruth- 
less wolves  who  go  about  to  devour  them  ?  To 
this  question  we  fearlessly  and  readily  reply,  by 
shouting,  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  our  voice—* 

" Tbb  Ballot  !— -The  Ballot  !— Ths  Ballot!" 
And  who  is  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  who 
ihould,  in  wisdom,  be  loudest  in  joining  us  in  the 
cell  for  some  such  protection  for  the  voter  ?    We 
say  the  Tory  intimidator  himself.    He  must  be 
an  idiot,  indeed^  if  he  cannot  perceive  that  inti- 
midation is  a  game  at  which  two  parties  can  play ; 
and  if  he,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  laws  of  Grod,  will  persevere  in  going  about 
himself,  and  in  sending  his  bloodhounds  of  fac- 
tors, and  his  beagles  of  bailiffs,  and  his  terriers 
of  agents,  to  worry  and  intimidate  his  poor 
dependents  in  detail— can  he  blame  them  for 
uniting  together  in  resistless  masses,  and  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  warfare  upon  him  by  bringing 
intimidation  and  terror,  of  the  most  dreadful 
description,  not  only  to  the  door,  but  to  the  very 
hearth  of  their  oppressors?     If  they  do  not  see 
that  this  must  be  in  store  lor  them,  then  are 
they  blind  indeed  to  their  own  fate.    As  we 
freely  confess  that  we  belong  to  the  same  order 
that  they  do,  we  would  fain  remove  their  blind- 
ness, ere  they  rush  headlong  on  their  own  de- 
struction.    The  result  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
accumulated  clouds  do  at  last  produce  rain, 
storms,  thnnder,  and  lightning ;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen may  depend  upon  it,  that,  when  it  does 
eome,  it  will  be  a  terrific  atid  appalling  storm 
for  them.     IVho,  we  ask,  will  be  the  tremblers 
then  }  and  where  will  the  fools  find  pity  ? 

We  shall  not  waste  time  by  entering  into  a 
tedious  and  tiresome  discussion  with  those  who 
are  opposied  to  this  more-than-ever  necessary 
measure,  tlie  Ballot,  either  on  the  g^und  of  its 
inexpedleney,  or  that  of  its  inefficiency.  As  to 
the  first,  we  shall  merely  say  that  we  conceive 
that,  to  any  thinking  person,  who  may  not  have 
all  along  eonsidered,  as  we  have  done,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  a  necessary  ingredient  In  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  its  very  birth,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intimidation 
and  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  during 
these  and  former  elections  must  have,  by  this 
time,  convinced  all  such  of  the  imperious  neces« 
sity  of  our  immediately  having  some  protecting 
measure  os  other.  If  anything  better  than  the  Bal- 
lot can  be  invented,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us 


have  it  1  But  we  ourselves  can  see  nothing  bet. 
ter;  and  we  are  perfectly  prepared  tobe  contented 
with  the  shelter  it  may  afford  from  Tory  atrocity. 
We  contend  that  any  arguments  that  may  be 
brought  against  its  efiiciency,  by  those  who  found 
their  objections  to  it  on  partial  failures,  which 
they  may  have  observed  in  its  working  in  other 
countries,  are  to  be  answered  by  the  simple  asser- 
tion, that  human  ingenuity  is  by  no  means  as  yet 
at  an  end,'and,  presuming  upon  this  truth,  we  hold 
it  as  quite  certain  that  any  judicious  mind  ac« 
customed  to  reflection,  would,  by  a  little  con« 
sideration,  most  assuredly »  in  less  than  eight 
days'  time,  produce  a  system  of  Ballot  which 
should  be  free  from  all  those  objections  which 
can  be  brought  against  the  Ballot  hitherto  used, 
and  which  have  been  over  and  over  again  asserted^ 
by  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  opposing  its 
adoption.  But  the  Ballot  must  now  be  considers 
ably  raised  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  contended  against  it,  by  a  fact 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  lights  Lord  John 
Russel  has  himself  admitted,  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Stroud,  that  it  was  originally  intended,  by  the 
committee  of  Ministers,  that  the  Ballot  should 
have  formed  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Reform 
measure.  ''The  plan,"  says  he,  in  addressing 
his  constituents,  "  originally  contained  no  propo* 
sition  with  respect  either  to  the  Ballot  or  to  the 
duration  of  Parliaments ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  that  took  place  in  the  committee, 
proposals  were  made  upon  those  subjects,  which, 
after  some  consideration,  were  adopted,  and,  in 
the  plan  which  we  ultimately  submitted  to  Lord 
Grey's  cabinet,  we  suggested  that  the  vote  by  Bailoi 
ehould  be  adopted,  and  that  the  duration  of  Par* 
liaments  should  be  for  five  years."  Alas  !  what 
a  world  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  false- 
hood on  the  other,  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
nation,  had  this  most  salutary  measure  not  been 
rejected ! 

Then  do  we  now  say,  let  the  people  rise  and 
call  out  for  the  Ballot,  with  that  voice  which 
they  already  know  how  to  make  heard.  They 
will  find  that  the  intimidation  used  in  these 
elections,  has  gained  it  many  friends,  and  that, 
among  these,  are  not  a  few  Members  of  the  new 
Parliament.  We,  ourselves,  know  several  who 
have  been  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  new  and  more  favourable  views  of  this  great 
question.  £ven  Lord  John  Russel  has  declared, 
that,  "  if  he  finds  intimidation  and  the  corrupt 
influences  so  strong  that  the  elector  has  really 
not  the  power  of  otherwise  recording  his  vote, 
with  that  freedom  of  choice  which  the  constitu* 
tion  requires — ^then  he  may  give  his  support  to 
the  vote  by  Ballot."  If  his  Lordship  has  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Tory  intimidation  used 
in  these  elections  as  we  have  been,  we  are, 
upon  these  his  own  premises,  quite  sure  that 
the  Ballot  will  now  meet  with  his  most  sincere 
and  earnest  advocacy.  But  whether  Lord 
John  supports  it  or  not,  we  are  most  certainly 
convinced  that  it  must  now  daily  and  hourly 
gain  ground,  until  the  loud  and  resistless  voice 
of  the  people  shall  carry  it  triumphantly  through. 
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as  it  formerly  did  the  Peform  Bill  itself.  This 
would  indeed  he  carrying  the  Reform  Bill  a 
second  time — or  rather^  it  would  he  producing  a 
restored  copy  of  it — since  the  first  has  heen  so 
riddled  through  and  through^  by  the  pestilential 
perforations  of  the  Tory  worms^  as  to  have  been 
rendered  nearly  altogether  useless. 

With  such  a  remedy  before  us,  then,  are  we, 
after  all  our  exertions,  tamely  to  submit  to  see 
the  very  essence  of  the  Reform  Act  eaten  out  by 
these  Tory  vermin,  and  nothing  left  to  us  but 
the  dry,  shriveUed,  and  sapless  rind  ?  A  little 
whOe  ago,  we  were  full  of  expectation,  and 
panted  with  hope  to  see  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
Reform  speedily  and  abundantly  springing  up  in 
our  path  before  us;  and  now,  the  very  instrument 
by  which  they  were  to  be  produced,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  rendered  rotten  and  unservice- 
iible  in  our  hands.  Are  we  to  bear  this  with 
asinine  patience?  If  we  do,  we  shall  well  de- 
serve to  have  the  pack-saddle  put  upon  our  backs 
-^the  bit  and  halter  in  our  heads-^and  so  to  be 
subjected  again  to  endless  Tory  domination ;  a 
fate  that  most  assuredly  will  await  us.  The 
Jiappy  sunrise  of  a  new  reign  has  begun  most  pro- 
pitiously to  illuminate  our  dreary  way.  We  have 
n  young  Queen,  whose  heart  is  said  to  be  with 
her  people.  May  God  bless  her  !-^May  God  pro- 
tect her  from  those  perils  of  which  the  Quarterly 
Review  has  so  kindly  and  so  considerately  warn- 
ed her !  ^~  And  may  God  long  preserve  her 
life,  confound  the  knavish  tricks  of  her  secret 
enemies,  and  make  her,  every  day  that  she 
lives,  more  and  more  justly  beloved  by  her  happy 
and  grateful  country!  It  might  have  pleased 
an  overruling  Providence  to  have  cut  short  her 
precious  life  in  infancy,  and,  in  that  case,  under 
•whose  gentle  dominion  should  we  now  have 
been  }  .  Under  that  of  the  liberal  and  merciful, 
tender-hearted,  virtuous,  and  mudubeloved 
King  of  Hanover  ! — one  whose  departure  from 
England,  if  not  universaUy  regretted  by  the 
British  people,  has  at  least  most  abundantly 
called  forth  the  sighs  of  the  Tories.  But  whose 
fiighs,  and. tears,  and  groans,  may  we  ask,  would 
have  been  called  forth  had  he  been  now  sitting 
on  the  British  throne  ?  And,  judging  of  his  mar- 
veUous  expedition  in  demolishing  the  constitution 
of  his  present  kingdom,  how  should  we  have  found 
reform  prosper  under  him  who  holds  such  lan- 
guage as  this  to  his  Hanoverians?  "Now,  as 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevailing 
in  our  Royal  house,  the  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Kingdom  of  Hanover  has  fallen  to 
lis,  and  we  have  already  entered  upon  it,  with  all 
our  hereditary  rights,  we  are  pleased  hereby  to 
make  the  same  known ;  and  we  have  full  con- 
fidence in  our  loyal  spiritual  and  temporal  «er- 
vante,  vaeeals  and  subjects,  that  they  will  pay 
to  us  their  bounden  duty,  fidelity,  and  obedience, 
and  always  be  devoted  to  us  with  sincere  at. 
tachment/'  Sic,  Fancy,  only  fancy,  such  an 
edict  as  this  isriued  by  the  King  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  Ireland  to  us,  his  servants  and  vaetaU, 
for  the  utter  demolition  of  the  Reform  Act ! 
Could  we  expect  that  the  author  of  such  a  pass- 


age as  we  have  just  quoted  would  he  prepared 
to  consider  himself  as  holding  his  throne  from 
the  British  people,  fur  whose  benefit  alone  he  ii 
placed  upon  that  throne  ?  And  is  there  a  Bri. 
ton  who  would  submit  to  receive  a  sorereiga 
upon  any  other  terms  ? 

Then  let  us  to  work,  brother  Reformers,  whilst 
we  have  a  Queen  to  whose  approving  smilei  we 
may  look  as  an  encouragement  to  our  honest 
labours !    She  will  never  refuse  to  grant  nt  any. 
thing  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  her  People 
whom  she  loves ;  for  on  the  happiness  and  pro. 
sperity  of  her  People  must  depend  the  happi. 
ness  of  herself  and  the  prosperity  of  her  reign. 
What    would    fall    to    be    looked  for  by  iu 
should  it  please  God  to  visit  the  sins  of  this 
nation  with  the  grievous  and  afiticting  punish- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  young  Queen  of  our 
hopes?     Might  we  not  then  dread  that  the 
cruel  sword   of  civil   war  would  flame  abroad 
among  us  ?     And,  judging  from  the  eziiteDee 
of    that    secret  political    union  which  seems 
to  have  so  mysteriously  bound   together  the 
miscaUed    Conservative    bands,    may  ve  not 
fear  that  foreign  influence,   impatient  of  the 
slow   operation   of  natural   causes,  may  even 
hasten  to  toss  amongst  us  the  firebrand  of  dis- 
cord  and  civil  broil,  in  order  to  work  out  its 
own  traitorous  and  treasonable  ends  ?    No  one, 
judging  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  be  hardy 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  safe  from  sudi  a 
chance,  nor  can  any  one  know  how  short  the 
time  maybe  ere  it  befalls  us.  It  is  for  us,Relbm- 
ers,  then,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  bestir 
ourselves  more  than  ever— to  unite  our  atroigth 
without  a  moment's  delay — to  forget  all  our 
minor  difierences  of  opinion — to  enooorage  one 
another  in  making  the  boldest  demonstrations 
of  our  most  determined  resolution  to  denami 
from  our  legislators  that  a  fresh  spirit  may  be 
forthwith  infused  into  the  expiring  Reform  Ad, 
by  the    immediate    ejection    of  those  deadly 
poisons,  those  leprous  distilments,  with  which 
the  Tories  have  so  wickedly  drenched  It   Ui 
us  call  for  the  instant  annihilation  of  all  fieki- 
tious  votes.    But,  above  all  things,  let  the  voiee 
of  the  people  be  heard,  earnestly  and  foreiUy 
entreating  for  the  enactment  of  some  eccars 
protection  for  the  defenceless  holders  of  the 
genuine  franchise,  against  those  cowardly,  but 
ferocious    and  remorseless  masterfol  thiercs, 
who,  whilst  they,   without  scruple  or  merey, 
send  a  poor  wretch  to  jail  for  poaching  s  pitiful 
hare,  are  yet  themselves  allowed  to  stalk  abroad 
throu^out  the  land  in  gangs — ^in  open  day--- 
robbing  the  unfortunate  electors  of  both  their 
votes  and  their  honesty.     It  would  be  welleren 
for  their  own  behoof,  that  they  should  be  pot 
down  by  the  interference  of  Parliament ;  fcv.  '^ 
they  should  not  be  so,  they  may  yet  chance  to  be 
tried  by  some  tribunal  that  may  treat  them  vith 
a  kind  of  Jedburgh  justice,  which  shall  teach 
them,  when  too  late,  how  little  they  have  truly 
to  boast  of  any  popular  reaction  towards  vhat 
they  are  pleased  to  call  Conservstu 
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Wsnr  the  aiiin  of  the  Bwil  Indis  Company 
wert  aador  tho  layortigfttioii  of  ParliMiioiit  in 
18S0  Mid  foUowiog  70Mr%  ft  TMl  mats  of  iooovnts 
tod  ptpen  wftf  fafnidiod  bytho  Court  of  Diroe*. 
tori,  whiohj  togothor  with  the  OTidenoQ,  filled 
iwn!kyHix  folio  rolamea,  ftroragiiig  SCO  or  400 
pages  eeeh*    The  ftceountt  were  ejuuttined  by 
many  pereona  who  were  oppoaed  to  the  Com- 
ptiif't  numopoly;  bvl^  after  montha  of  patient 
and  laborloaa  inveatigation^  they  declared  them 
to  be  10  eoof oaodi  erroneoaa»  and  contradietoiy, 
that  their  reanlta  were  not  to  be  relied  on  ]  and 
it  was  girta  in  evidence^  that,  if  aaoh  aeeonnta 
kad  been  produced  in  the  ordinary  courae  of  com- 
mefcialtranaactiona,  they  would  at  once  haTobeen 
prononaced  fraudulenk    Some  of  the  Company's 
•erraate  from  India  corroborated  thia  eridence, 
bjr  itatittg  that  the  accounta  they  had  originally 
aiade  cut  had  been  ao  altered  in  form  and  cuIk 
ftanceb  la  paaaing  through  the  India  Houae»  that 
tiiejr  could  acaroely  recognise  them,  and  they 
preieBted  reanlta  so  different  from  the  original, 
that  they  could  not  by  any  meana  comprehend 
them.    The  Directors  struggled  hard  to  establish 
the  infallibility  of  their  accounta,  and  sent  in 
loads  of  papera,  to  clear  up  and  explain,  or  it 
may  be  to  amother,  under  abundance  of  evidence, 
what  Btill  remained  inexplicable.    At  last  aome 
palpable  hits  were  made-  ■■eirors  too  groas  for 
deaial,  and  of  great  magnitude,  were  proved  on 
the  accounta  themselves,  (without  reference  to 
endence  of  a  more  debatable  kind,)  and  the  IN- 
Tsoton  were  oompelled  reluctantly  to  admit  the 
faet,  and  to  confess  tHao  that  the  whole  aeries  of 
Moouats  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be, 
and  what  had  all  along  been  supposed,  regularly 
baianeed  accounts,  but  mer^  $$timaim  I 
.   The  £eat  India  Company's  accounta  made  it 
to  appear  thai  the  original  capital  of  six  mil- 
lions had  at  thia  period  increased,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  their  undivided  commercial  profits, 
to  twenty*two  millions*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opponanta  of  the  Company  maintained  that  the 
Company^a  oapital  had  been  long  before  loat  and 
expended ;  that  their  whole  commerce  (with  the 
exception  of  the  China  monopoly,)  had  for  many 
years  invarinUy  been  attended  with  loss;  that 
the  proprletora'  dividends  jof  10|  per  cent,  on 
their  noBBiaal  capital  were  paid  out  of  the  terri- 
torial revenue  .of  India ;  and  that,  if  the  accounts 
vers  fairly  stated,  jLt  would  be  evident  that  the 
Company^  iaetead  of  posscaeing  any  capital  what- 
ever, were  largely  indebted  to  the  territorial 
revenue  of  India.    The  conclusions  of  the  two 
partiee  being  thus  so  widely  opposed,  and  a 
prima  fatie  ease  having  been  made  out  against 
the  Company,  it  was  fnUy  to  have  been  expected 
that  the  entire  accounts  would  have  undergone 
e  rigid  scrutiny.    However>  to  make  a  show  of 
doing  something  in  the  matter,  a  professional 
eceountant  waa  employed,  not  to  examine  into 
the  eorreetnees  of  the  charges,  but  to  report 
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merely  aa  to  the  clerical  accuracy  of  the  accounta 
-^hat  la,  if  the  conunon  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  had  been  observed  in  drawing  them 
out! 

During  these  proceedings,  the  proprietore  of 
£aat  India  stock  became  alarmed  for  the  result ; 
many  of  them  sold  out,  and  the  price  of  £aat 
India  stock  fell  rapidly  in  the  market.  The 
Directors,  however,  played  a  aure  game;  they 
knew  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  that 
he  would  aa  soon  throw  himself  into  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  aa  plunge  into  the  bog  of  their  volu« 
minous  accounts.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  Mr 
Grant  issued  his  proposals  for  an  arrangement 
with  the  East  India  Company,  the  basis  of  which 
was  a  full  admission  of  the  Compan/s  accounta, 
releaaing  them  from  all  the  debta  they  had  eon^ 
tracted,  (above  fifty  millions  sterling,)  guaran- 
teeing the  payment  of  their  accustomed  divi« 
dends  of  10^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  eventual 
repayment  of  their  principal  at  the  rate  of  900 
per  cent.,  and  the  patronage  of  India,  valued  at 
half  a  million  per  annum]  In  return  fortheae 
advantagea,  the  Company  was  required  to  give 
up  the  China  monopoly,  to  which  they  had  no 
more  right  than  Mr  Qrant  himself;  but  it  waa 
requisite  that  the  Company  should  appear  to 
concede  something,  in  order  that  the  arrange* 
ment  might  be  designated  a  "  compromiae,"  os 
a  surrender  of  claims  and  intereats  on  each  side* 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  thus 
much  before  entering  on  our  observationa  re* 
garding  the  Bast  India  Company'a  accounta  fee 
the  three  years  ending  in  183S--i.  The  severe 
and  well-founded  animadversions  on  the  Com* 
panjr's  accounta,  preaented  to  Parliament  in  1830; 
the  proved  errors'^ the  notorious  confusion, 
disordsr  and  contradictiona— exhibited  in  the 
accounta  of  the  most  extensive  mercantile  esta* 
blishmant  in  the  world;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  whioh,  the  extreme  easiness  with  which  their 
pecuniary  demands  were  admitted  in  the  very 
delirium  of  prodigality— all  these  considerations 
must  have  operated  to  produce  a  reform  in  any 
body  of  men,  not  entirely  lost  to  every  sense  of 
shame,  or  regard  for  character.  Having  secured 
the  prize  so  desperately  contended  for,  though 
not  without  some  wounds  to  their  reputation, 
and  there  remaining  little  more  comparatively 
to  be  gained  by  a  crafty  and  disingenuous  po^ 
licy,  it  seemed  to  be'their  interest  now  to  begin 
on  a  new  principle,  and  endeavour  to  establish  a 
character  for  open  and  fair  dealing ;  and,  if  they 
could  not  entiridy  remove  the  staina  of  past  do* 
linquencies,  to  mitigate  their  effect  by  a  future 
without  reproach  and  beyond  suspicion*  How 
far  these  antieipationa  have  been  realiaed,  may 
be  judged  from  what  we  now  proceed  to  enter 
upon. 

By  the  110th  clause  of  the  latO  Act  of  Pkrlia*. 
ment,  for  effseting  an  arrangement  with  the  Bast 
India  Company,  the  Direetora  are  bound  to  lay 
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before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  every  year, 
*'  a  complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  said  Company."  Some  of  these  pa- 
pers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
84th  June  18S6,  are  now  lying*  before  us ;  and,  if 
these  are  all  that  the  Directors  have  laid  before 
Parliament  for  the  period  to  which  they  apply, 
they  have  not  given  ''  a  complete  and  accurate 
View  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  said  Com. 
pany,"  as  they  are  bound  to  do.  They  are 
meagre  abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  the  four 
Presidencies  for  three  years,  comprised  in  eighteen 
pages,  and  published  at  the  price  of  threepence, 
(quite  as  much  as  they  are  worth,)  which  is  one 
penny  a*year  for  the  accounts  of  all  India,  or 
one  farthing  per  annum  for  each  Presidency ! 
^  Only  one  poor  pennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
monstrous  load  of  sack !"  Any  man  who  should 
venture  to  aalc  another  if  he  thought  the  Act 
had  here  been  complied  with  by  the  Directors, 
would  deserve  to  be  knoclced  down  for  his  im. 
pertinence.  It  is  too  gross  an  insult  to  common 
sense ;  and  yet  the  Directors  venture  to  thrust 
these  wretched  fragments  on  the  public,  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounts ;  and  they  will,  no 
doubt,  if  necessary,  find  some  one  bold  enough 
to  arg^e  (as  on  the  Commutation  Act,  to  wit) 
that  the  right  interpretation  of  a  clause  is  di. 
rectly  the  reverse  of  its  plain  English  !  This  is 
a  bad  beginning  for  a  reformed  corporation,  and 
bodes  ill  for  its  further  progress.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
when  the  desire  of  withholding  information  is 
apparent  at  the  very  outset  of  the  journey ;  and, 
compelled  as  we  are  to  grope  our  way  in  the 
darlc,  or  at  best  with  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
farthing  rush-light,  to  help  us  through  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  Leadenhall,  there  are  but  few  objects 
we  can  trace  distinctly  in  a  tangible  shape.  One 
there  is,  however,  plainly  to  be  discerned,  which 
appears  to  be  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Act  than  that  before  mentioned ;  we  allude  to 
the  overcharge  of  jC6886  for  proprietors'  divi- 
dends, in  the  estimate  for  1834-5.  Under  the 
1 1th  clause  of  the  Act,  it  is  provided  "  That,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  said  territories,  there  shall 
bd  paid  to,  or  retained  by  the  said  Company,  to 
their  own  use,  a  yearly  dividend,  after  the  rate 
of  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum,  per  an- 
num, on  the  present  amount  of  their  capital 
Steele ;"  that  is,  the  same  rate  of  dividend  which 
the  proprietors  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
for  many  years  back,  and  which,  on  the  whole, 
amounts  to  £630,000  per  annum,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  former  accounts,  where  this 
identical  sum  is  regularly  charged  from  year  to 
year,  neither  more  nor  less*  Now,  in  the  esti- 
mate  for  1834-^,  (the  first  year  in  which  the 
proprietors  are  allowed  to  take  their  dividends 
from  the  territorial  revenue,)  there  is  the  follow* 
tng  extraordinary  item  :— 


Here  is  not  only  a  direct  overcharge  of  £6,886, 
for  proprietors'  dividends .  but  the  ftct  itself  is 


ignorantly  or  insolently  blazoned,  as  if  it  actusUy 
authorized  the  chargCj  while,  in  fact,  it  authorizes 
nothing  beyond  the  £630,000.  Sopposiog,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  £6,886  is,  in  some  way  or  ano- 
ther, connected  with  the  dividends,  and  not  for 
the  proprietors'  own  use— and  this  is  the  most 
favourable  construction  we  can  put  upon  it— 
stOl  the  charge  in  this  shape  is  wrong;  and  it  is 
a  striking  example  of  that  obscurity,  Imnping 
together  of  various  items  under  one  head,  i&d 
avoiding  ^'  a  complete  and  accurate  view  of  tbe 
financial  affairs  of  the  said  company,"  which  bis 
before  been  commented  on.  But,  following  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words,  the  ineritable  ooo- 
elusion  is,  that  the  proprietors  have,  in  fact, 
taken  to  their  own  use,  £6,886  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to! 

Another  proof  of  this  lumpingtogetherof  items 
of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  splitting  and  dividing  unnecessarily,  where  it 
can  serve  only  to  cause  confusion  and  uncertaiotjr, 
is  the  following :— '^  Charges  general,  dedoctbiff 
charges  of  establishment  put  upon  outward  ia- 
voices,  £384,883,"  for  1833-4,  and  estimate  for 
1834-5,  £404,890.  This  is  short  enough  foru 
item  of  £384,883 — ^no  waste  paper  here,  anyhov; 
and  not  a  word  to  explain  the  addition  of  jCSO^OOO 
to  the  same  charge  in  1834-5!  In  charges 
general  are  included  the  expenaes  of  the  India 
House,  directors'  and  clerks'  salaries,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  other  charges  whick 
have  no  connexion  with  the  establishment.  This, 
of  itself,  precludes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining, 
with  precision,  what  the  expenses  of  the  India 
House  really  amount  to;  but  there  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  another  barrier  intff- 
posed,  which  precludes  any  approximation  to  the 
amount  of  India  House  charges;,  the  whole  of 
which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  brought  forward 
in  one  single  and  separate  item.  So  far,  howerer, 
from  this  being  done,  there  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  care  taken  to  conceal  the  real  amount. 
It  is  first  split  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
mixed  up  with  a  variety  of  other  charges,  and  the 
other  is  smuggled  into  the  charges  on  outward 
invoices !  After  this,  will  any  one  pret^id  to  Af 
that  these  accounts  present  ''a  complete  and 
accurate  view"  of  the  Company's  affairs?  There 
is  a  degree  of  meanness  in  this  laboured  attem^ 
at  concealment,  which  is  characteristic  oalf  of 
the  lowest  grade  of  thimble-riggers ;  for  the 
wretch  who  carries  on  the  trade  of  cheaterr, 
without  the  requisite  skill,  will  resort  to  arts 
which  render  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  tts 
more  accomplished  brethren. 

Another  lumping  item,  and  we  eondude:— 

Extraordinary  Aeceipte-^Tho  amount  realized  ia 
England,  from  the  commercial  aaaets,  alter  dodoetinf  the 
sum  of  je2,000,000,  aet  apart  for  tbe  fnuadtam  U  tke 
Guaranleee  Fund  for  the  proprieton  of  East  lodia  itach, 
and  the  sum  of  i;i76,45(^  the  amount  of  certain  cxtn- 
ordinary  charges  defrayed  directly  from  the  produce  of  thi 
assets  applicable  to  the  service  of  tbe  government  of  bi^ 
per  Act  3  fc  4,  Wm.  IV.,  c  8fi^  £8,W«,767.'*-JWia* 
1834^. 

Above  ten  millions,  sterling,  disposed  of  inthcM 
few  lines !  and  this  in  ^'  a  complete  and  accurat* 
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view  of  tbe  financial  afidn"^  of  the  East  India 
Company ! 

Not  one  of  tliese  accounts  ia  aigned  or  dated, 
to  mark  the  time  at  which  it  was  made  out ;  and 
there  ia  no  account  of  the  state  of  the  finances  in 
£n|^land>  heyond  the  year  1834-5^  (that  heing 
merely  an  estimate,)  whereas  the  transactions  in 
England  might  have  heen  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1835-6.  Suppressing  one  year's 
accounts,  and  giving  an  estimate  only  of  pother 
year,  is  truly  a  strange  way  of  rendering,  every 
year,  an  account  *^of  all  theirannual  receipts  and 
disbursements  at  home  and  abroad."  In  one 
point  of  view  only,  are  these  accounts  what  they 
pretend  to  be— t.e..  Accounts  of  the  East  India 
Company  ! 

According  to  these  accounts,  the  revenues  of 
India  for  the  three  years  ending  1833-4,  ave- 
raged about  jC13,940,000  per  annum,  while  those 
for  the  three  years  ending  1827-8,  avernged 
X29,450,000 ;  but  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  this 
decline  in  the  revenues  is  merely  apparent,  being 
occasioned  by  the  altered  form  in  which  the 
accounts  are  now  made  out : — 

!«/,  In  renouncing  the  board  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  calculating  the  sicca  rupee  at  Si., 
which  makes  a  difference  of  16  per  cent. 

Ud,  In  deducting  the  charges  of  collection, 
assignments^  &c.  from  the  gross  revenues,  instead 
of  carrying  them,  as  before,  to  the  contra  side 
of  account ;  this  makes  a  further  difference  of 
about  2t  per  cent. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  falling  off  in  some 
branches  of  the  revenue,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  Bengal  salt  and  opium,  to  the  extent  of 
about  140  lacs  per  annum. 

The  charges  exceeded  the  revenues  in  the  first 
two  years,  but,  in  the  third,  there  was  a  small 
surplus. 

Charges  in  Bengak  I 

The  charges  on  collection  are  still  enormously 
hii^h — viz.,  on  stamps,  D  per  cent. ;  land,  sayer, 
&c.,  11  per  cent.;  and  customs,  13  per  cent. 
The  charges  of  civil  establishments  have  been 
diminished  19  lacs,  or  about  6  per  cent. ;  while 
the  military  establishments  have  been  reduced 
40  lacs,  or  about  14  per  cent. 


Buildinn  and  Ibrtifieationg,  snumnU  t  r  .^  ^^  _ 
ed^ln  1827-8,  to    •    .    •    •     54  f  *^«  **'*•  ™P^ 


IQ1834,  pnbUcballdtngil 
oott    •    .    4    •  9]sci^> 
Military  do.,    •     8    „    j 


Sicca  rapMi 


Shewing  a  decresis  of    •     •    •     37 

Ddit  and  Interest* 
The  territorial  debt  of  Benfal  amounted, 

in  1828,  to         •        •         sicca  mpeei,  31,01,51,640 
1834,         ...  n  31,50,85,746 

Tbe  interest  at  the  former  period  )  ig^  i_^ 

being,  sicca  rupess,     .        •    / 
And  at  the  latter,        •        .  161    » 

While  the  debt  has  increased,  the  interest  has 
been  reduced  chiefly  by  the  conversion  of  the 
5  per  cent,  loans  into  4  per  cents.,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  savings  thus  effected  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Civil  Service  Annuity  Fund. 

In  1828,  this  fund  amounted  to  21  lacs,  and  the 
interest  at  0  per  cent,  to      sicca  rupees,  1,28,762 

In  1834,  it  had  increased  to 
80  lacs,  and  the  interest  to  „  4,81,840 

No  wonder  that  the  accumulations  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  when  they  receive  one-third 
more  interest  than  the  rest  of  the  public ;  the 
fund  has  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  short  period 
of  six  years,  and,  if  it  goes  on  at  that  rate,  it 
will  amount  to  nearly  320  lacs  in  1840 !  Is  it 
creditable  that  the  best  paid  service  in  the 
world,  enjoying,  moreover,  a  large  annual  grant 
of  the  public  money  to  this  very  fund,  should  be 
allowed  to  receive  6  per  cent,  interest,  while  the 
humbler  classes,  who  place  their  smell  funds  in 
the  Calcutta  Savings'  Bank,  are  obliged  to  invest 
the  amount  in  the  4  per  cent,  loan  ? 

The  whole  debt  of  India  calculated  at  2/  the  sicca  rupee 

was  in  I828fe  £34,143,000  bearing  interest^jC  1,838.000 

1834,   35,463,000      „  „  1,754,000 


Increaseondebt,  £1,320,000    Decrease  tn  int.  £840,0(>0 

Note— '^nce  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received 
another  pariiamentary  paper,  being  a  return  of  the  Home 
AceouniM  of  the  East  India  Company,  presented  in  the 
session  of  1836L  The  home  accounts  are  here  brought 
down  to  30th  April  1836 ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  enabled 
to  modify  our  observations  on  that  point,  and  to  expkun 
that  the  deUy  which  anpeared  to  exist  in  the  evidence  of 
the  general  accounts  of  the  revenues  and  disbursements, 
has  been  obviated  by  the  production  of  this  separate  ac- 
count. The  home  accounts  are  comprised  in  twenty- 
five  pages,  only  five  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  receipts 
and  disbursements,  debts,  and  credit<H-the  remainder 
beinj^,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  with  particuUrs  of 
the  compensations  granted  to  the  reduced  officers  and 
servants  of  the  £^t  India  Compau}'. 


THE  MASSACRE  OP  KRINGELLEN.* 

A  BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  NORSE,  BY  DAVID  VEDDER. 


Childe  SiycLAiA  and  his  menyie  B(eer*d 

Across  tbe  salt  sea  waves ; 
But  at  Kringcllen*s  mountain  gorge 

They  filled  untimely  graves. 


•In  Mireb  16IS.  OutTaTUf  Adolpliuc,  King  of  Sweden,  dUpatchcd 


om^SB  So  Scotland,  linr  the  purpowof  raiaicg  troopt.  to  aaitet  him  In 
a  war  with  the  Onct  and  Norwegians.  Among  thoM  who  volun- 
t  rcTcd  th«ir  msnkmt  from  Scotland,  wai  Cokmel  George  Sinclair,  a 
native  of  Catthnet^  who  brought  over  with  biro  aboat  900  men, 
•Iwaoat  alt  of  them  of  hto  own  dan  and  nante  This  fanve  cor|w 
proved  or  eminent  fcrrlce  tothe  Swedtah  monavob.  The  Norwegians, 
wiM*  baKl  cbMljr  felt  their  prowesi,  were  exasperated  at  the  Seoctlsb 
auxiltartcs  s  ami.  bstoguaaMe  to  nwet  them  In  alUriiflM,  Ihey  b«l 


They  crossed  the  stormy  waves  to  hla«. 

For  Swedish  gold  to  fight : 
May  huming  curses  on  Aem  laU 

That  strike  not  for  the  right  I 

leoourse  to  stratagem.  Sindali's  motions,  tbereiare,  were  minutely 
watched  by  spies,  appointed  for  the  especial  purpose  |  and  unceasing 
strategy  was  pradised,  to  lead  him  into  an  ambuscade.  During  an  In. 
CQCtloQ  Into  that  pert  of  the  country  bonlertng  on  tbe  Dovne.neld, 
SIncbiir  and  his  band  arrived  at  a  tremendous  mountabi  gotge,  wblcb 
be  found  it  Indiipensabiy  necotarr  to  cross,  called  tbe  pass  of  Rriiig . 
cUen.  Tbe  road  was  cut  out  or  the  solid  rock,  was  exceedingly 
narrtyw,  and  overhung.  In  a  terrific  manner,  the  precipitous  banks  of 
a  deep  and  rapid  rrfer.    Hating  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition. 


m 
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Tbe  horned  noon  it  eleamlnr  nd^ 

THb  WBTet  pn  rolltng  deep ; 
A  mermaid  trolled  her  demon  Iny^wi 

Childe  ainfl|air  woke  fiom  el^ep, 

^  Tarn  loundi  torn  roond,  thou  Scottish  youth, 

Or  load  thy  aire  ihall  jnoom  ; 
For,  if  thoa  tovcbeit  Norway's  strand, 

Thov  ne?er  shalt  return,*' 

•*  VUe  is  your  sonr,  ye  grisly  witch^ 

It  eyil  bodes  to  all ; 
If  once  I  had  you  in  my*  powor, 

l*d  hack  yoor  carcass  small.*' 

They  aaUed  thne  days,  they  sailed  thrM  nights^ 

This  mercenary  band ; 
And,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth. 

They  saw  old  Norway's  strand. 

At  Romsdhal-liord  Chllde  Sinclair  flung 

His  banners  to  the  wind ; 
And  fourteen  hundred  armed  slares, 

Like  sleuth-hounds,  crouched  behind. 

The  hamlets  blazed  aloft  to  heaven. 

On  mountain  and  on  plain ; 
Meek  maidens  riolated  wera^ 

And  weeping  widows  slain  ; 
And  hoaiy  sires  and  smiling  babee 

Pell  thick  as  new-cut  grain. 

But  the  news  flew  east,  the  news  flew  west, 

And  north  and  south  it  flew; 
Soon  Norway's  peasant-chiTalry 

Their  fhthen*  swords  they  drew. 

The  betcons  blazed  on  every  hill  | 

The  fiery  croes  flew  fast  ;* 
And  the  mountain  wanioti  serried  stood, 

Fieroe  at  the  northern  blast. 


and  not  MipeetUic  vxf  sttaek  to  this  qutfttr,  fllocialroHeissdr  pur- 
iued  hto  w«7  atong  the  difficult  defile.  When  be  bad  atuaiicd,'hViv. 
ever,  the  middle  of  the  pMMge,  the  boon,  under  their  leader, 
Bcraon  Hagfliiiaat,  whe  had  lain  in  lunbuih,  niddenly  made  their 
appearance  on  the  rodt;  j  and,  after  ihiittinf  up  every  avenue  of 
retreat,  in  addition  to  the  murderoui  efltoct  of  their  riflea.  hurled 
down  lam  Monei  on  the  uafoitunata  SIndaIn,  and.  in  a  ibart  tlne^ 
to  UM  their  own  exprenion,  daahed  the  whole  of  them  to  piecei.  like 
«o  many  larthen  poU  Sinclair,  hlmielf,  ftU— aa  a  SeoCtmanThould 
alwan  ftU-ln  the  foremoit  raniL  About  60  of  our  oountrnaen  in. 
tercfded  flir  their  livea,  and  were  talien  priionen.  But  the  boon. 
setting  at  iength  Ured  of  supporting  them,  marched  them  off  In  a 
body,  and  dUDosed  of  them  a  la  Don  Corioa.  One  only  eKaped  to 
teU  the diamal tal&  Sindair't rematna weiw bomwrad iHthadmit 
.interment  |  but  the  bcNliea  of  hit  iwAwtunatecUoMnen  woe  literaUy 
ieil  a  prey  to  ^^ 

**  Tbe  ravens  fhm  a  thousand  hiUs!*' 
The  a^ove  ballad  was  composed  on  the  occasion,  and  to  this  day  Is 
one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  kind  in  "  Oamal  Korae  i"  belne 
/ung  fttm  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  A  recent  tnvelkr 
had  the  laudable  curiosity  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  Ul-fated  countrv- 
man.  Colonel  Sinclair.  •«  It  1»,  he  says,  "  a  lowly  sepulture,  and 
lies  in  a  deep  solitude.  A  small  wooden  cross  marked  the  spot,  sutk 
iwrting  a  tablet,  on  which  is  the  Ibllowlnc  in8criptioit^«  Here  ttS 
Colonel  Jorge  Zindar,  who.  yAih  800  £otemen,  were  dashed  to 
piece*  bke  earthen  pots,  by  the  bbon  of  Lessoo,  Vaaae,  sod  Fteen-!. 
Berdon  Segelstadt  of  Blngeboc,  was  the  leader  of  the  boors.'  *• 

-  •  What  I  have  rendered  *<  fiery  cross"  is  in  the  originaIlhi({|irj||«ii. 
or  message^ick.  *<  It  is,  says  Mr  Laing,  **  of  the  sise  and  shape  ofta 
our  oonstable^s  baton,  is  pamted  and  stamped  with  the  royal  arms, 
and  made  hollow,  with  a  Head  to  screw  on  upon  one  end,  and  an  iton 
suike  on  the  other.  The  ofiidal  notice  to  meet,  the  time,  place,  and 
object,  are  wtitten  en  a  uieoe  of  paper,  which  is  rolled  up  and  placed 
in  the  hollow.  This  is  ddivered  from  tbe  public  office  or  courthouse 
of  the  district,  to  the  nearest  house-hokler,  who  is  bound  by  law  to 
carry  it,  within  a  ceftaln  time^  to  Ma  nearest  neighbour,  Vrbo  must 
transmit  it  to  tbe  neat,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  two  bous«  equally  dis. 
tant,  it  must  be  previous!;  determined  by  the/«ig«r  at  which  he  shall 
deliver  it.  Ifthe  owner  Is  not  at  home,  he  is  to  stick  it  <in  tbe 
bouie.fkthcr*s  great  chair,  bv  the  fireside ;'  and  if  tlie  door  be  locked 
be  must  Gutcii  U  to  tbe  outsice.  Each  is  bound  to  prove,  if  required. 
at  what  hour  he  received,  delivered,  or  stuck  it.  He  who.  by  hi 
neglect,  has  prevented  others  from  receiving  the  notice  in  due  time 
to  attend  the  meeting,  nays  a  fine  for  each  person  so  absent  There 
are  fixed  stations  at  which  the  budstick  rests  fbr  the  night,  and  it 
cannot  be  earned  after  sunset,  or  before  sunnse.  The  householder 
to  whom  it  conif  •  last,  takes  It  back  to  tbe  office  "  """"-"wiucr 


Tbo  royal  tnopa  had  dmwn  their  swsidt 

Upon  a  foreign  strand ; 
So  tjie  patriot  peasant^hiralry 

Mofil  deftwl  their  fhUieNltad. 
May  the  CUM  of  haavcB  desessid  in  dhnvui 

On  him  who  slaoks  his  hand  I 

The  boors  of  Lessoo,  Vaage,  and  Froeo, 
fleited  axe»  and  seythe,  and  brand,. 

^  Poi«dooaMd  it  ofvy  iUon  fioot 
Who  staina  ournaaye  land- 

*  The  peaks  of  Lidde  pierce  the  clondi, 

Blade  at  his  base  withal  % 
The  lamptk  nishee  wild  asid  deep 

And  Iheso  our  Ibes  not  faU.** 

In  ambnsh,  near  this  darksome  stresm, 

Piyt  hundred  rifles  lay ; 
The  water  kelpie  stroked  his  beaid 

And  aleheffsd  lor  hie  prey. 

^  Hilt !  warriors,  hist  I  they  come,  they 
Firs^  kadi,  and  slash  away  I" 

Again  the  kelpie  nicherad  lond, 
And  floated o*ir  his  prey; 

And  the  yictims  in  the  mountain 
Like  tigers  stood  at  bay. 


The  first  fire  thinned  tfao  floottlsh 
Childe  Sinclair  bit  the  ground  { 

And,  as  his  life-blood  oosed  away, 
He  moaned  like  a  dying  honnd  t 

And  his  myrmidons  like  autumn  leaves 
By  hundreds  ftU  around. 

The  banquet-board  was  spread  by  Death, 

AknidM  Kringellen  haU; 
And  theratens  ftom  a  thoosaBd  hills 

Held  greedy  camiTal ; 
But  the  eagle  from  the  Doyro-AoBld" 

PreeldedlordofalL 

Ob€  fngitlyef  eeeaped,  to  bett 
The  news  to  Scotlandli  strand. 

That  Soots  were  crushed  like  earthen  psti 
'Neath  Nonray*s  Yengefol  brand. 

A  monumental  cairn  was  raised 

To  mark  the  gory  spot. 
Where  Norway  triumphed  in  her  might, 

O'er  the  mercenary  Soot. 

BLODBADET  VED  KR£NGELLKK. 

Htrr  Sinclair  drog  orer  saMen  h«T, 
711  Norrlg  bans  eoursmoone  stands  I 
Blandt  Oulbrmnds  kipper  ban  landt  ria  gnv, 
Der  vankadsaablodlgeupaBd& 

Herr  Sinclair  drog  over  bolgen  blaac^ 
For  Svenske  pengcr  at  atriito ; 
Hjeipe  dig  Oud  du  vlasettg  Baa% 
1  groMsst  lor  NonnandeiilMe. 

Maanen  skinner  orm  natten  bleeg* 

evover  saa  sagtellg  trille; 
Havfrue  «  at  vandct  steM. 
Hun  9SMde  Heir  Sinclair  lUe. 

«*  Vcndom,  vendom,  du  Skotske  macoA^ 
Dec  gjdder  dit  liv  saa  fage ; 
Kommer  du  till  Nomg,^  siger  tad 
aOfltaldrigdu  tConawc  Ulbpie.'* 

*'  Leed  er  din  sang,  du  giftigetnld. 
Altidens  du  spaaer  om  ttlgyksri 
Faneer  |ey  dig  eogang  i  Told, 
Jcg  Uder  dig  hugge  i  stykltr.** 

Han  telled  i  ^age,  ban  isUedi  treeh 
Med  alt  sit  hyrede  fOlge, 
Deo  flcrdedagt  mocgen  ban  MoRg  B 
ieg  vil  dct  alet  tkke  tadblge. 


A  Norweglaii  nountain,  oaady  fiOM  tat  high. 
\  In  the  original,  it  IsTiiild,  every  hriag  aooTwes 


however,  Sa  contrary  to  historical  taSk 

Another  esoiped  through  the  iMinmmaiilSy  of  a 
peasant.  Whom  be  aAerwaKdsmsRiad.  11  '    ~ 
msroiah  MidthiUoAgtaiwsQkMwnlnlhc 
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Vcd  Bomadals  Inter  han  styred  tly  laud. 
Erkloeraiie  tiff  for  en  Qende, 
Ham  riil|>te  Qnrten  hundrede  roand, 
Sam  alle  havde  oodt  udi  linde. 

l)e  tkjendte  on  broendte  alt,  hyor  de  drog  flrem 
Al  fblkeret  moone  de  kroenke ; 
OMInfteni  atroagt  rorte  r J  dcm, 
De  vpotted  den  grcsdcnde  enke. 

Bamct  btor  droM  udl  modareof  tkjfij, 
Kaa  mlddlg  det  end  tmled ; 
Men  rnctet  om  denne  jammer  og  NOd, 
'HI  l^ernen  af  landet  iled. 

Baunaa  lyie  of  ImdjUkken  Wb, 
F^  grande  tl  narmeste  grands  j 
Dawiu  aomncr  ikjul  cj  krob, 
Dct  maatte  Hcrr  Sinclair  sande. 

Solditen  er  ode  poan  kongeni  tog* 
VI  maae  leW  Landet  fontvare : 
ForbAUdet  vipre  det  Nddnge  Drog« 
Som  na  lilod  vll  spare. 

Be  bb'ndrr  af  Vaage,  I.«noe»  og  Lomb, 
Med  ikarpen  fixe  paa  Nakken ; 
**  I  tarodcoyKd  Ulummen  korm, 
Mei  Skotten  vilde  de  tnakke. 

"  Toet  under  Lidc  der  iober  en  itie^ 
Som  man  monn<i  kriogen  kalde  j 


Loiigen  akynderstg  der  forUec 
I  den  tkal  I^ondcn  (aide. 

RIflen  horager  el  mere  ina  Toeg» 
Hint  SlgU*r  graahoerdede  tkjtte ; 
Nokkcu  opiofter  M  vaadc  wioeg, 
Og  renter  med  Icengnelsit  bytte. 

'*  Prem  bonder,  firem  I  norako  motnd 
Slaaer  ned,  »laaer  ned,  (or  fode ; 
Da  Skotten  dnaked  tig  hjem  igjen, 
Han  var  ^  ret  lyttig  tilmodc. 

D*t  Ifinte  tkud  Herr  Sinchilr  gjaldt, 
Han  broled  og  opgav  tin  aande, 
Hrer  Skotto  raabte  da  obentcn  faldt, 
Gud  fnc  ot  af  denne  raande. 

Med  dode  kroppe  blev  Kringen  ttroed, 
De  ravne  fik  nok  at  oidc, 
Dct  Ungdomi  blod,  torn  her  udflocd 
De  ikottke  pger  bei;roBde. 

Slet  ingen  levende  tjoel  kom  hjem. 
Som  kutKietine  laiidimcend  lortoeuc^ 
Hror  farlifct  det  er  at  befoge  dem, 
Som  boe  blandt  Norrigt  Fjelde. 

End  kneltcr  en  ttotte  paa  wmme  ited, 
Sorm  Norffct  iivcnner  mon  true, 
Om  vee !  hver  en  Normand,  lom  ei  blWerherd 
Saatit  bans  6jue  den  Skue. 
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ScoTT^  we  have  formerly  said,  in  private  life, 
always  appears  to  most  advantage  behind  the 
scenes,  as  a  kind  master,  an  indulgent  father,  an 
easy,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  kind  friend.  His 
pergonal  habits  and  domestic  enjoyments  were 
thoroughly  Scottish,  and  of  the  good  old  times  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Lockhart,  in  his  capacity  of  bio- 
grapher, nowhere  appears  to  so  much  advantage 
as  when  depicting  the  homely  and  hearty  eajoy- 
ments  of  his  father-in-law's  fire-side.  The  small, 
social  Sunday  dinner  parties  of  the  great  author, 
when  in  town,  during  the  session,  follow  the 
description  of  his  den  in  Castle  Street,  and  Lock- 
hart's  rationale  of  his  conversational  powers. 

The  noticeable  members  of  the  intimate  circle, 
wer« — Erskine,  MrKirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boswell,  Allan  the  painter,  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  Terry  the  comedian.  And  here  we  must 
borrow  a  somewhat  lengthy  extract,  descriptive 
of  Scott's  personal  habits,  and  of  the  plain^ 
hearty  Sunday  dinners  and  social  evenings  in 
Castle  Street,  where  the  company  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  four  besides  the  family : — 

Breakfast  wai  hii  chief  meal.  Before  that  came,  he 
had  gone  through  the  teverest  part  of  hiflday*a  work,  and 
be  then  aeC  to  with  the  zeal  of  Crabbers  Squire  Tovell— > 

**  And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  hit  plate.** 
No  fozhantcr  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  by  more 
lubstantial  appliances.  His  table  waa  altrayt  provided, 
in  addition' to  the  usually  plentiful  delicacies  of  a  Scotch 
break faaty  with  some  solid  article,  on  which  he  did  most 
losty  execntion— a  round  of  beef— a  pasty,  such  as  made 
Gil  Bias's  eyes  water — or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a  cold 
sheep*s  head,  the  charms  of  wbich  primitive  daiuty  he  has 
fo  gallantly  defended  against  the  disparaging  sneers  of 
Dr  Johnson  and  his  b«ir-leader.  A  huge  brown  loaf 
iianked  his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed  upon  a  broad 
wooden  trencher,  that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with 
the  bolder  knife.  Often  did  the  Clerk^a  eoaehy  commonly 
called  among  themselves,  The  Lively — which  trundled 
roond  every  morning  to  pick  up  the  brotherhood,  and 
then  deposited  them  at  the  proper  minute  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close ;  often  did  this  lumbering  hackney  arrire  at 
his  door  before  he  had  fully  appeased,  what  Homer  calls 
^  the  sacr«d  rage  of  hunger  ;**  and  vociferous  was  the 
merriment  of  the  learned  unclet,  when  the  surprised  poet 
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swung  forth  to  join  them,  with  an  extemporised  sand.i 

wich,  that  looked  like  a  ploughman's  luncheon,  in  his 

hand.     But  this  robust  supply  would  have  served  him  in 

fact  for  the  day.     He  never  tasted  anything  more  before 

dinner,  and  at  dinner  he  ate  almost  as  sparingly  as  Squire 

Tovell's  niece  from  the  boarding  school— 

— — **  Who  cut  the  sanguine  flcah  in  fruttrumt  fine* 
And  maiTcliod  much  to  tee  the  creatures  dine." 

The  only  dishes  he  was  at  all  fond  of  were  the  old- 
fashioned  ones,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
days  of  Saunders  Fairford ;  and  which  really  are  excel- 
lent dishes — ^such,  in  truth,  as  Scotland  borrowed  from 
France  before  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  in  her  Ita- 
lian virtuoti  to  revolutionize  the  kitchen  like  the  court. 
Of  most  of  these,  I  believe,  he  has,  in  the  course  of  his 
novels,  found  some  opportunity  to  record  his  esteem. 
But,  above  all,  who  can  forget  that  his  King  Jamie, 
amidst  the  splendours  of  Whitehall,  thinks  himself  an 
ill-used  monarch  unless  his  first  course  includes  eockt/n 
Isekie  f 

It  is  a  fact,  which  some  philosophers  may  think  worth 
setting  down,  that  Scott*s  organization,  as  to  more  than 
one  of  the  senses,  was  the  reverse  of  ezqoisite.  He  had 
very  little  of  wtiat  musicians  call  an  ear ;  his  smell  waa 
hai'dly  more  delicate.  I  have  seen  him  stare  about,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  c^use,  when  his  whole  company  be- 
trayed their  uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  an  overkept 
haunch  of  venison ;  and  neither  by  the  nose  nor  the 
palate  could  he  distinguish  corked  wine  from  sound.  He 
could  never  tell  Madeira  from  Sherry — nay,  an  Oriental 
friend  having  sent  him  a  butt  of  theeraz,  when  he  re- 
membered the  circumstance  some  time  afterwards,  and 
called  fbr  a  bottle  to  have  Sir  John  Malcom*s  opinion  of 
its  quality,  it  turned  out  that  his  butler,  mistaking  the 
label,  had  already  served  up  half  the  binn  as  sherry* 
Fort  he  considered  as  physic ;  he  never  willingly  swal- 
lowed more  than  one  glass  of  it,  and  was  sure  to  anathe. 
matize  a  second,  if  offered,  by  repeating  John  Home*a 
epigram^ 

**  Bold  and  erect  I  he  Caledonian  stood. 

Old  was  hit  mutton  and  hit  claret  good ; 

Let  him  drink  port,  the  knglith  ttatctmen  cried— 

Ue  drank  the  poiaon,  and  bit  spirit  died.*' 

In  truth,  he  liked  no  wines  except  sparkling  Champagne 
and  cUirct ;  but  even  as  to  this  last  he  was  no  connoisseur  | 
and  sincerely  preferred  a  tumbler  of  whisky  toddy  to  the 
most  precious  **  liquid  ruby"  that  ever  flowed  In  the  cup 
of  a  prince.  He  rarely  took  any  other  potation  when 
quite  alone  with  his  family ;  but  at  the  Sunday  board  ho 
circulated  the  Champagne  briskly  during  dinner,  and 
considei^  a  pint  of  claret  each  man*s  fair  share  after- 
wards.   I  should  not  omit,  however^  that  his  Bourdeaux 
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was  uniformly  preceded  by  a  Bmall  libation  of  tie  genuine 
mountain  detOy  wfaicli  lie  poured  with  his  own  hand,  mtrre 
majorumf  for  each  gueft— -making  ute  for  the  purpose  of 
fuch  a  multifarious  collection  of  Ancient  Highland 
quaighs  (little  cups  of  curiouily  dovetailed  wood,  inlaid 
with  silver)  as  no  Lowland  sideboard  but  hi|  was  ever 
•quipped  witli. 

'Sow,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Scott  could 
have  told  Madeira  from  sherry^  and  both  from 
sheeraz  perfectly  well^  had  he  giren  himself  the 
smallest  trouble  about  the  matter.  The  fault 
was  '^  the  malady  of  not  marking."  Having  got 
through  the  dinner,  we  come  to  the  evening. 

The  sound  of  music,  (even,  I  suspect,  of  any  sacred 
music  but  psalm-singing,)  would  be  considered  indecorous 
in  the  streets  of  Kdinborgh  on  a  Sunday  night ;  so,  upon 
the  occasions  I  am  speaking  of,  the  harp  waa  silent,  and 
Otterbume  and  The  Bonny  House  qf  Airlie  must  needs 
be  dispensed  with.  To  make  amends,  after  tea  in  the 
drawing-room,  Scott  usually  read  some  favourite  author, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  little  circle ;  or  firskine,  Bal- 
lantyne,  or  Terry  did  so,  at  his  request.  He  himself  read 
aloud  high  poetry  with  far  greater  simplicity,  depth,  and 
effect,  than  any  other  man  I  ever  heard ;  and,  in  Macbeth 
or  Julius  Ceesar,  or  the  like,  I  doubt  if  Kemble  could 
have  been  more  Impreasive.  Yet  the  changes  of  intona* 
tion  were  so  gently  managed,  that  he  contrived  to  set  the 
different  interlocutors  clearly  before  us,  without  the  least 
approach  to  theatrical  artifice.  Not  so  the  others  I  have 
mentioned:  they  all  read  cleverly  and  agreeably,  but 
with  the  decided  trickery  of  stage  recitation. 

Among  the  Sunday  evening  readings^  were 
selections  from  Dryden's  Fables,  Johnson's  two 
satires.  Miss  Baillie's  plays,  and  the  living  poets^ 
of  whom  Crabbe  was  the  favourite. 

Crabbe  was,  perliaps,  next  to  Siiakspeare,  the  standing 
resource ;  but  in  those  days,  Byron  was  pouring  out  his 
spirit  fresh  and  full ;  and,  if  a  new  piece  from  his  hand 
had  appeared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Scott  the  Sunday 
evening  afterwards,  and  that  with  such  delighted  em« 
phasis,  as  shewed  how  oompletel>  the  elder  bard  had  kept 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  the  pitch  of  youth,  all 
his  admiration  of  genius,  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by 
the  least  drop  of  literary  jealousy.  Rare  and  beautiful 
example  of  a  happily  constituted  and  virtuously  discii^ 
lined  mind  and  character! 

We  would  fain  hope  this  beautiful  example 
may  not  be  so  very  rare  as  Mr  Lockhart  imagines. 
On  such  occasions,  Scott  sometimes  told  long 
stories^  of  which  his  biogrnpher  intimates  an  in- 
tention of  giving  the  outline  at  some  future  day. 

The  description  of  what  Scott  called  Ballan- 
tyne's  ^'  christening  dinners,"  t.  e.  the  feast  given 
preparatory  to  the  launch  of  a  new  novel,  when 
the  sough  of  something  far  surpassing  any  former 
attempt  of  the  Great  Unknown,  was  to  be  sent 
abroad  through  the  Guxd  town,  is,  though  ludi- 
crously caricatured,  in  the  features  of  the  host, 
not  absolutely  without  truth  and  merit — 

The  feast  was,  to  use  one  of  James's  own  favourite 
^plthets^  gorgeous  ;  an  aldermanic  display  of  turtle  and 
venison,  with  the  suitable  accompaniments  of  iced  punch, 
potent  ale,  and  generous  Madeira.  When  the  clotl)  was 
drawn,  the  burly  preses  arose,  with  all  he  could  muster 
of  the  port  of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted,  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  the  formula  of  Macbeth — 

"FiUfuUt 
1  drink  to  tbe  general  joy  of  the  whole  table  I** 
This  was  foUowcd  by  '<  The  King,  God  bless  him  I**  and 
■econd  came — <<  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  toast  which 
never  has  been  nor  shall  be  omitted  in  this  house  of  mine 
— I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr  Walter  Scott,  with  three 
times  three  !**  All  honour  having  been  done  to  this 
health,  and  Scott  having  briefly  thanked  the  company, 
with  some  expressions  of  warm  afiioction  to  their  host^ 
Mn  Ballantyat  retired  i-«the  bottles  painKd  round  twice 


or  thrice  in  the  usual  way  • — and  then  James  rose  once 
more,  every  vein  on  his  brow  distended,  his  eyes  solenmly 
fixed  upon  vacancy,  to  propose,  not  ai  befim  in  hit  stcn- 
torian  key,  but  with  «*  bated  breath/*  in  the  sort  of 
whisper  by  which  a  stage  conspirator  thrills  the  gallery 
-^<<  Gentlemen,  a  bumper  to  the  immorlai  author  of  Wa- 
verley  /'*— -The  uproar  of  cheering,  in  which  Scott  made 
a  fashion  of  joining,  was  sneoeaded  by  a  deep  iUencc^  and 
then  Ballantyne  proceeded — 

•'  111  hit  Lord.Bux1eigh  look,  lenne  and  seftous, 
A  iometbing  of  Imposing  and  nystcrioas*** 


to  lament  the  obscniliy  in  whldk  hii  iUsstiioitt  bat  too 
modest  correspondent  still  ehose  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  plaudits  of  the  world— to  thank  the  company  ibr  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  nominis  umbra  had  been  received— 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  author  of  ^Waverley"* 
would,  when  infonued  of  the  ciraiBisUnce«  feel  highly 
delighted—'^  the  proudest  hoar  of  hie  lifi^'*  ftc  *c   Tbe 
coo^  demure  fun  of  Scott*s  features^  doring  all  this 
mummery,  was  perfect ;  and  Brskine's  attempt  at  a  py 
nonchalance  vras  still   more  ludicrously  meritorioiUL 
Aldiborontiphoscophomio,*  however,  bursting  as  be  was, 
knew  too  well  to  allow  tbe  new  novel  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.     Its  name  was  annonnoed,  and  sac 
cess  to  it  crowned  another  cup ;  but,  after  that,  no  moie 
of  Jedediah.     To  cut  the  thread,  he  rolled  oat  anbidden 
some  one  of  his  many  theatrical  songi,  in  a  style  thsu 
would  have  done  no  dishonour  to  almost  anf  orchestra. 
«  The  Maid  of  Lodi,*'  or,  perhaps,  «  The  Bay  of  Biscay, 
O  !*'  or  (« Tbe  Sweet  Little  Cherub  that  SiU  ap  Aloft.*' 
Other  toasts   followed,  interspersed  with  ditties  froa 
other  performers.    Old  George  Thomson,  the  fiiend  of 
Burns,  was  ready  for  one  with  **  The  Moorland  Wed- 
ding,**  or  «<  WiUie  Braw*d  a  Peck  o*  Maut  ;**  and  w  It 
went  on,  until  Scott  and  Erskine^  with  any  clerical  or 
very  staid  personage  that  had  chanced  to  be  admitted^ 
saw  fit  to  withdraw.    Then  the  scene  was  changed.    The 
claret  and  olives  made  way  for  broiled  bonee  and  a 
mighty  bowl  of  punch ;  and  when  a  few  glasiea  of  the 
hot  beverage  had  restored  his  powers,  Jamea  opened,  ore 
rotundOi  on  the  merits  of  the  forthcoming  romance^  <<  Cos 
chapter— »one  chapter  only**— was  the  cry.    After  <*  Xof, 
by*r  Ladg,  nay  /**  and  a  few  more  coy  shifta,  the  proof- 
sheets  were  at  length  produced,  and  James,  with  many  a 
prefatory  hem,  read  aloud  what  he  oonsidef«d  aa  the  oMst 
striking  dialogue  they  contained.     The  first  I  heard  so 
read,  was  the  interview  between  Jeanie  Deaniy  the  Dake 
of  Argylo^  and  Queen  Caroline,  in  Richmond  Paik;  and, 
notwithstanding  some  spice  of  the  pompous  tridca  to 
which  he  was  addicted,  I  must  say  he  did  the  inimitable 
scene  great  justice.    At  all  events,  the  effect  it  pndoced 
was  deep  and  memorable. 

In  short,  the  thing  took;  and  many  tongues  and 
pens  were  instantly  set  in  motion ;  and  the  fame 
of  the  fortlicoming  novel  was  sent  abroad  by  all 
the  bellows  of  puffery.  .  With  John  Ballantynes 
entertainments  to  Scott,  we  shall  not  intermed- 
dle. How  "  Jocund  Johnny"  had  contri ved^  by 
the  touch  of  his  auctioneer's  hammer^  to  eonrtit 
douce  Bailie  Creech's  small^  prim  box,  and  pe- 
nurious paddock,  certainly  not  much  exceeding 
an  acre,  niched  in  an  angle  of  the  Trinity  read, 
into  the  ''mysterious  alcoves,"  ''Annida  gar- 
dens," and  "fairy  labyrinths,"  thnmgfa  whirh 
there  was  ''  no  want  of  pretty  Armidas,  such  as 
they  might  be,  to  glide,  half-seen,  among  the 
mazes"^*how  *' Jocund  Johnny,"  we  say,  was 
able  to  contrive  all  this,  and  much  more,  with 
such  scanty  appliances,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover ; 
and,  probably,  we  are  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of 
it  to  imagination.  Yet  there  is  truth  here  too 
— ^melancholy,  warning  truth.  Whither  have 
vanished  the  fluttering  gaieties,   "  the  daintf 

*  Scott*s  characteristic  names  for  the  brothers  Ballan" 
tyne  were,  Aldiborontiphoscophoiaio  and  Rigdasita- 
nidoi« 
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Toluptaous  finer/'  of  Harmony  Hall  ?— -and  how 

does  its  memory  bear  contrast  with  the  humble 

dwelling  of  Scott's  other  friend^  living  in  the 

light  of  heaven  at  Kaeside  ? 

The  slttlng.roomi  opened  npon  gay  and  perfamed  con* 
aenratoriei,  and  John*s  profeasional  ezcaTBiona  to  Parii 
and  hromllMy  in  qnest  of  objecta  of  tnrtu,  had  inppliad 
both  the  temptation  and  the  means  to  let  forth  the  inte- 
rior in  a  fashion  that  might  have  satisfied  the  most  fiis- 
tidlous  petiie  maUreug  of  Norwood  or  St  Denis.    John, 
too,  was  a  married  man  *.  he  had,  however,  erseted  for 
himaelf  a  private  wing,  the  accesses  to  which,  whether 
from  the  main  bnildlng  or  the  boequet,  were  so  narrow, 
that  it  was  physically  imposrible  for  the  handsome  and 
portly  lady  who  bore  his  name^  to  force  her  person  through 
any  on«  of  them.     His  dinners  were  in  all  respects  Pari, 
siao,  for  his  wasted  palate  disdained  such  John  Ball  lux- 
uriea  as  were  all  In  all  with  James.    The  plqnant  pasty 
of  Strasburgh  or  Perigord,  was  never  to  seek  ;  and  even 
the  piice  de  risittanee  was  probably  a  boar's  head  from 
Coblentz,  or  a  turkey  ready  stnfiM  with  tmffles  from  the 
Palais  Royal.    The  pictures  scattered  among  John's  in* 
numerable  minors,  were  chiefly  of  theatrical  subjects— 

many  of  them  portraits  of  beautifal  actresses ^the  same 

Per  WoOngtoBs,  Bellamys,  Kitty  CUves,  and  so  forth, 
that  fimnd  their  way  in  the  sequel  to  Charles  Matthews' 
gallery  at  Highgate.  Hera  that  exquisite  comedian's 
own  mimicries  and  pamdies  were  the  life  and  soul  of 
many  a  festival,  and  here^  too,  he  gathersd  from  his  face- 
tious host  not  a  few  of  the  richest  materials  for  his  ^1 
homea  and  MonapoUifOgtief,  But,  indeed,  whatever  actor 
or  singer  of  eminence  visited  Edinburgh,  of  the  evenings 
vrhta  he  did  not  perform,  several  were  sure  to  be  reserved 
for  Trinity.  Here  Braham  quavered,  and  here  Listen 
drolled  his  best— here  Johnstone,  and  Murray,  and 
Yates,  mixed  jest  and  stave— hen  Kean  revelled  and 
rioted— and  here  the  Roman  Kemble  often  played  the 
Greek  fhmi  sunset  to  dawn.  Nor  did  the  popular  can^ 
tairiee  cat  dameute  of  the  time  disdain  to  freshen  her 
roses,  after  a  laborious  week,  amidst  these  Paphian 
arboan  of  Harmony  Hall. 

AVe  quite  agree  with  Mr  Lockhart  in  thinking 
that  thia  John  Ballantyne  was  a  most  unfit  friend 
and  confident  for  Sir  Walter  Scott^  though  not 
exactly  upon  his  own  grounds. 

James  Ballantyne  was^  it  seems^  overcrowed  in 
presence  of  the  Czar  Constable,  whom  Lockhart 
first  saw  at  a  luxurious  dinner  at  *'  Harmony 
Hall/'  at  which  Scott  was  present.  The  Czar's 
Sunday  dinners  round  the  circle  of  these  biblio- 
polic  entertainments.  These  last  must  have  been 
hif^hly  intellectual  and  welLordered  banquets. 
£iOGkhart  relates  :— 

There  are  stories  enough  of  practical  jokes  upon  such 
occasions,  some  of  them  near  akin  to  those  which  the 
author  of  Humphrey  Clinker"  has  thought  fit  to  record 
of  his  own  suburban  Tilla,  in  the  most  diverting  of  young 
McUbrd*s  letters  to  Sir  Watkin  Philips.     I  have  heard, 
far  example,  a  luculent  description  of  poor  EUhender 
iJampbeli,  and  another  drudge  of  the  same  class,  running 
a  race  afkier  dinner  ibr  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  which  Mr 
l>aYid  Bridges,  tailor  in  ordinary  to  this  northern  poten. 
tate— himself  a  wit,  a  virtuoso,  and  the  croupier  on  that 
day  in  lieu  of  Rigdum— had  been  instructed  to  bring 
^srith  him,  and  display  before  the  threadbare  rivals.    But 
I  had  these  pictures  from  John  Ballantyne,  and,  I  dare- 
say* they  might  be  overcharged.    That  Constable  was  a 
snost  bountiful  and  generous  patron  to  the  ragged  tenants 
of  Crub  Street,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt :  and  as 
little  that  John  himself  acted  on  all  occasions  by  them  in 
cKe  same  spirit,  and  this  to  an  extent  greatly  beyond  what 
prsadsBcs  (if  he  had  ever  coosolted  that  guide  ia  aay- 
alaittf  )  would  hare  dictated. 

Mr  Lodchart  ia  doubUen  right  in  thinking 
tftiM  Kifduafiumidot  ovorohargod  the«9  pieturvi; . 


and  we  would  fain  hope  that>  notwithstaading 
the    ezcessiire   vanity    and    the    despotic    and 
domineering  temper  which  he  attributes  to  Con- 
stable, the  Czar  was  incapable  of  the  indecent 
vulgarity,   not  to  say  inexpressible  insolence, 
implied  in  these  practical  jokes.  We  have  heard 
Mr  AlaoMUr    Campbell,   whom   Mr  Lockhartj 
among  his  thousand  and  one  blunders  of  the  kind 
which  The  Quarterly  would  severely  scourge,  con- 
stantly names  Ehhender,  described  as  a  high* 
spirited  Highlander,  of  gentlemanlike  manners 
and  of  respectable  talents.    He  is  the  author  of 
''Albyn's  Anthology,"  a  work  prized  by  the  lovers 
of  national  song  and  music ;  and  of,  among  many 
other  things,  ''The  Grampians  Desolate,"  a  poem 
which  had  its  fame.  He  was  an  organist  in  one  of 
the  Episcopalian  chapels,  a  teacher  of  singing, 
and  an  early,  if  humble,  friend  of  Scott^  as  is 
noticed  in  the  autobiography.      He  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  family  consequence  and 
fortune^  and  was  a  collector  of  pictures  and 
books,  and  in  his  own  way  a  person  of  taste. 
He  fell,  we  believey  into  adverse  circumstances 
towards  the  close  of  his  life;  but  that  he  was 
the^espicable  creature  pictured  by  John  Bal- 
lantjrne,  is  wantonly  false;  and  really  Mr  Lock* 
hart  should  recollect  that  Campbell's  surviving 
relations  have  feelings  to  be  wounded,  though 
he  may  never  have  met  with  such  illustrious 
obscurities,  and  may  have  no  conception  that  any 
one  under  the  dignity  of  nobility  and  gentry 
has  a  right  to  be  treated  with  delicacy^  or  to 
take  offence  at  whatever  latitude  of  carica* 
ture  editors  think  fit  to  assume.     His   petty 
blunders  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  since— 
however  eagerly  the  beadle-critics  might  catch 
at  them — ^they  generally  arise  from  pure  ignor- 
ance of  Scottish  manners  and  of  local  affairs, 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  in  him, 
and  which  is  of  no  material  consequence,  though 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  speak  of  John  Leyden,  of  James  Ballantyne, 
and   the    individual   he   nicknames  Ekhender 
Campbell,  exceeds  all  proper  license. 

Grub  Street,  with  its  ragged  denizens,  we 
freely  deliver  into  his  hands,  for  reasons  before 
stated;  but  we  should  like  to  know  who  these 
were  at  the  time  specified,  or  if  there  was  any 
regular  corps  existing  in  Edinburgh— which,  we 
opine,  never  could  afford  to  maintain  one.  He 
did  not,  certainly,  consider  himself  as  belonging 
to  Blackwood's  detachment :  and  the  only  other 
squadron  was  Constable's.  The  "  bounty  and 
generosity"  of  Constable,  and  of  John  Balhuu 
tyne,  to  this  ragged  regiment,  we  should  also  like 
to  hear  specified,  with  proper  names,  and  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Until  then,  we 
remain  in  respectful  doubt  as  to  ita  amount. 
But,  at  the  utmost,  what  shall  we  say  te  a  few 
pounds  disbursed  by  those  magnificent  projectors 
and  munificent  patrons  of  Grub  Street,  during  the 
progress  of  a  reckless  career  ending  Inbankmptcy, 
to  snchmen  as  James  Hoggand  AlaasterCampbell, 
or  whoever  those  obscure  unnamed— ^whose  exist, 
eace  we  question— anight  be.     Mr  Lockhart  be- 

trays,  not  alono  his  order  as  a  man  of  letters^  but 
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the  cause  of  true  morality^  when  he  talks  thus  of 
the  sums  expended  hy  those  "  most  boontifal  and 
generous  patrons  of  Grub  Street^"  at  the  risk^and^ 
ultimately^  to  the  loss  of  their  creditors.    Take  it 
in  another  view,  and  what  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  poorest  lettered  wight  that 
ever,  for  honest  bread,  drove,  for  twelve  hours 
a-day,  at  a  hand-loom  rate  of  remuneration,  a 
hack  quill,  and  the  John  Ballantyne  and  Archi- 
bald Constable  whom  he  has  depicted  P    Truly 
there  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides 
money,  and  projects,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
to  acquire   wealth;   and,  in  the  course  of  his 
own    experience,    Mr    Lockhart    should    have 
learned  as  much.     For  some  of  his  freedoms 
there  is  no  apology.    He  should  at  once  recant 
them.      And    there    are  others   in  which   he 
must  have  given  pain  and  offence  from,  we  are 
fully  persuaded,  sheer  ignorance  of  facts.   Thus, 
for    example,  he    represents    Archibald    Park 
-*the  brother  who  introduced  the  African  Tra- 
veller,   Mungo  Park,   to    Scott — as  a  Mheriff^ 
cjfieer  ;   or  a  functionary  somehow  employed  by 
Scott,  the  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.    Where  has 
Mr  Lockhart  lived  in  Scotland,  or  how  has  he  been 
bred  to  the  Scottish  bar,  not  to  know  that  the 
business  of  a  sheriff-officer,  or  thief-taker,  next 
to  that  of  the  hangman,  is  considered  as  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  of  civil  offices  ?  and 
that,  if  the  hardy  tenant  of  Lewinshope  had 
really  been  so  reduced  in  the  world,  there  would 
have  been  some  indelicacy  to  his  highly  respect- 
able  relatives  in  hinting  at  so  mortifying  a  fact. 
But  Mr  Archibald  Park,  who  lately  died  in  the 
capacity  of  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  at 
Tobermory,  which  he  long  held,  not  only,  never 
filled  thedegradingofficespecified,but  never  acted 
in  any  capacity  under  the  Sheriff,  though  pecu- 
niary involvments  for  a  brother  drove  him  from 
the  Forest,  of  which  he  was  long  the  most  dashing 
and  characteristic  yeoman.    The  whole  story  is 
clearly  the  result- of  ignorance;  for  Mr  Lockhart 
could  entertain  no  such  prepossession  in  this  case 
as  in  that  of  the  Ballantynes.    When  he  speaks 
of  Park  as  the  jguest  of  Scott— of  the  bum-bailiff 
(for  the  sheriff-officer  is  equivalent)  hunting  with 
the  Sheriff ! — ^he  proves  the  absence  of  every  ill 
intention  in  his  blundering  statement. 

To  return  to  more  pleasant  matters.  '^  The 
Heart  of  Mid.Lothian"  .  was  published.  The 
biographer,  often  so  circumstantial  about  trivial 
matters,  has  altogether  omitted  the  well-known 
source  whence  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  its 
heroine  Jeanie  Deans,  the  creation  which  is 
certainly  the  least  indebted  to  his  inventive 
faculty  of  the  many  that  have  flowed  from  his 
pen.  The  stdry  of  Helen  Walker,  the  origi- 
nal  Jeanie  Deans,  which  Scott  obtained  from  a 
lady  of  Dumfriesshire^  has  often  been  told. 
We  need  not  revert  to  it.  The  character  is  one 
beyond  the  province  of  the  novelist.  It  belongs 
to  truth  and  nature;  and  sprung  from  the  high- 
hearted faith  and  stern  morality  of  those  despised 
Covenanters,  whom  Scott  must  have  reverenced 
in  thought,  even  when  he  most  affected  the 
Cavalier. 


Lockhart's  first  visit  to  Abbotsford  was  now 
made. 

He  invited  my  friend  John  Wilton  (now  Profenor  of 
Moral  Philosophj  at  Edinborgh)  and  mywlf  to  Tisit 
him  for  a  day  or  two  on  our  return  ftom  an  ezeonioo 
to  Mr  Wilion*a  beautiful  villa  on  tlie  Lhkt  of  Wade^ 
mere^  but  named  the  particular  day  (October  8th)  oq 
which  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  recnn  oi; 
and  we  diioovered  on  our  arriTal,  that  he  had  fixed  U 
from  a  good-natured  motive.    AVe  found  him  walking 
in  one  of  his  plantetioni,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
houee,  with  five  or  eix  young  people,  and  hk  frindi 
Lord  Melville  and  Captain  Ferguson.    HaTing  prwatcd 
ui  to  the  Fint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  be  feU  bida 
little,  and  laid,  <^  1  am  glad  you  came  to-day,  for  I 
thought  it  might  he  of  uee  to  you  both,  loaietiiMor 
other,  to  be  known  to  my  old  ichoolfellow  here,  wbe  is, 
and  I  hope  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  peat  fim  of 
good  thingi  in  the  Parliament  Houae.    I  trust  yoa  hive 
had  enough  of  certain  pranki  with  your  friend  Ebooj, 
and,  if  io.  Lord  MelviUe  wiU  have  too  machieaieto 
remember  them.**    We  then  walked  round  tbeplantt- 
tlon,  aa  yet  in  a  very  young  itate,  and  came  back  to  tb( 
house  by  a  formidable  work,  which  he  was  oonstmting 
for  the  defence  of  his  fiaugh  against  the  wintry  Tioleacti 
of  the  Tweed ;  and  he  discoursed  foi  some  time  with 
keen  interest  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  diffetfBi 
methods  of  embankment,  but  stopped  now  and  tha  t« 
give  us  the  advantage  of  any  point  of  view  in  wbkk  itis 
new  building  on  the  eminence  above  pleased  hit  ctfi 
It  had  a  fantastic  appearance— being  but  a  £ngaMt«f 
the  existing  edifice.  .... 

I  had  never  before  seen  Scott  in  such  buoyant  s^riu 
as  he  shewed  this  evening— and  I  never  saw  him  in  btfba 
afterwards ;  and  no  wonder,  for  this  was  the  fint  tiar 
that  he.  Lord  Melville»  and  Adam  Ferguson,  daily  cms- 
panlons  at  the  High-school  of  Bdiuburgh,  and  psHDtn 
in  many  joyous  scenes  of  the  early  volunteer  period,  M 
met  since  the  commencement  of  what  I  may  call  tke 
serious  part  of  any  of  their  lives. 

When  we  rose  from  Uble,  Scott  proposed  thst  m 
should  all  ascend  his  western  turret,  to  enjoy  a  »«»• 
light  view  of  the  valley.  The  younger  part  of  hii  con- 
pany  were  too  happy  to  do  so :  some  of  the  senioiii  vb« 
had  tried  the  thing  before,  found  pretexts  for  UapH 
back.  The  stairs  were  dark,  narrow,  and  steep;  Wi 
the  Sheriff  piloted  the  way,  and  at  length  there  weft » 
many  on  the  top  as  it  could  well  afford  footing  for.  h«- 
thing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  panorama;  allt^ 
harsher  and  more  naked  features  being  lost  ia  the  driU 
clous  moonlight;  the  Tweed  and  the  GalawindiDf  aai 
sparkling  beneath  our  f«ct ;  and  the  distant  niins  of  Mo- 
rose appearing,  as  if  carved  of  alabaster,  andet  th« 
black  mass  of  the  EUdons.  The  poet,  leaning  on  hi 
battlement,  seemed  to  hang  over  the  beautiful  ▼""V* 
if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  « If  I  live,"  he  excUi«H, 
•«  I  wiil  build  me  a  higher  tower,  with  a  more  sptcioia 
platform,  and  a  staircase  better  fitted  for  an  old  fello»« 
scrambling.'*  The  piper  was  heard  retuning  bisin«»- 
ment  below,  and  he  called  to  him  Ibr  «Loch»kff» 
more."  John  of  Skye  obeyed,  and,  as  the  music  r» 
softened  by  the  distance,  Scott  repeated  in  a  low  kcyue 
melancholy  words  of  the  song  of  exile. 

A  dance  concluded  the  evening,  which  wn 
called  the  handsel  of  the  new  houae  of  Abbots- 
ford. 

Scott,  in  the  same  year,  loet  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch^  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Charles  Charpentier,  who  bequeathed  the  reTff- 
sion  of  his  fortune  to  his  sister's  family.  Aboat 
the  same  time,  the .  Prince  Regent  caused  ts 
intention  of  elevating  him  to  the  baroneta^  to 
be  formally  intimated ;  and,  as  the  fortune  ja*^ 
left  was  nominally  a  handsome  one — beutfj 
according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  India  fortaB* 
doubled  by  rumouiw-he  wa«  content  to  rccwve 
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the  honour^  with  which,  poor  as  it  was,  when 
measured  by  his  deserts,  he  would,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances^ we  believe,  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied. His  special  delight,  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Morritt,  was  at  being  created  and  gazetted, 
per  9e,  and  not  in  the  slump,  along  with  a  new 
batch  of  knights  then  in  dough. 

*^  I  hope,"  he  says,  **  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  not  soand 
worse  than  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  though  my  mrrits  are 
as  much  under  his,  in  point  of  utility,  as  can  well  be 
imngined.  But  a  name  is  somethin^^,  and  mine  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  ^et  down  this  flourish  to  the  account 
of  national  and  provincial  pride.** 

To  Miss  Baillie,  he  says : — 

**  I  have  now  before  me  Lord  Sidmouth*s  letter,  con. 
tnining  the  Prince*s  gracious  .ind  unsolicited  intention  to 
give  me  a  baronetcy.  It  will  neither  make  mo  better 
iiiir  worae  than  I  feel  myself — in  fact,  it  will  be  an  in- 
cumbrance rather  than  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  of  con- 
sequence to  Walter,  for  the  title  is  worth  something  in 
the  army,  although  not  in  a  learned  profession.  •  .  . 
Respecting  the  reasons  peculiar  to  myself  which  have 
made  the  Prince  shew  his  respect  for  general  literature 
in  my  person,  I  cannot  be  a  good  judge,  and  your  friendly 
wal  will  make  you  a  partial  one ;  the  purpose  is  fair, 
honourable,  and  creditable  to  the  Sovereign,  eveutliough 
it  sliould  number  him  among  the  monarchs  who  made 
blunders  in  literary  patronage.  You  know  Pope  says — 
•<  The  Hero  WiUlam,  and  the  Martyr  Charlei, 
One  knighted  Blackmorc,  and  one  iwnsion'd  Quarlcs.** 

So  let  the  intention  sanctify  the  error,  if  there  should  be 
one,  on  this  great  occasion." 

To  the  same  lady,  he  notices  the  homely,  old- 
fashioned  New- Year  festivities  of  Abbotsford,  of 
which  customs,  the  immemorial  het~pint  included, 
he  was  a  faithful  observer : — 

But  of  all  the  conscciated  ceremonies  of  the  time,  none 

gave  him  such  delight  as  the  vibit  which  he  received  as 

lAiird  from   all  the  children  on  his  estate,  on  the  last 

morning  of  every  December,  when,  in  the  words  of  an 

obscure  poet  often  quoted  by  him — 

•*  The  cottage  bairns  sing  biythe  and  gay, 
At  the  ba^  door  {at  hogmanay. 

To  Joanna,  he  charmingly  adds : — 
**  I  wish  yon  could  have  seen  about  a  hundred  child- 
ren, being  almost  entirely  supported  by  their  fathers*  or 
brothers*  labour,  come  down  yesterday  to  dance  to  the 
pipes,  and  get  a  piece  of  cake  and  bannock,  and  pence  a- 
piece  (no  very  deadly  largess)  in  honour  of  hcgmanay,     1 
declare  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that,  when  I  thought  the 
poor  fellows  who  kept  these  children  so  neat,  and  well- 
taught,  and  well-behaved,  were  slaving  the  whole  day  for 
cighteen-pence  or    twenty-pence    at    the  most,   I  was 
asnamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  their  becks  and  bows.'* 
A  treaty  most  important  to  his  interests  was 
now  on  the  tapis  for  the  sale  of  his  whole  copy- 
rightSj  for  which  Constable,  and  his  partner  and 
son-in-law,  Mr  Cadell,  the  publisher  of  the  present 
memoir,  agreed  to  pay  £12,000.   Scott  was  urged 
to  this  sacrifice — for  such  it  was^  and  such  he 
mast  have  considered  it — ^by  the  perpetual  neces- 
sity of  raising  money,  his  wants  always  increasing 
with  his  gains.    Yet  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
bargain  a  good  one  ;  and,  had  Constable  and  his 
partner  been  able  to  complete  it  before  their 
failure,  Scott's  creditors  would  have  had  no  in- 
terest in  those  copyrights  since  found  so  valuable. 
The  ill-luck  of  "The  Crafty,"  or  rather  of  his  cre- 
ditors, was  here  the  good  luck  of  Scott.    In  the 
spring  of  this  year,  while  rejoicing  that  Constable 
liad  come  down  so  handsomely  for  what  he  termed 
liis  yeld  kyc,^  he  suffered  severely  from  another 

*  Cows  whose  milk  has  dried  up,  from  the  length  of 
clme  el»psed  itnce  they  have  calved. 


attack  of  spasm.  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  giving 
an  account  of  this  cruel  disorder,  he  speaks  of 
the  theatre  in  the  manner  which  any  man  of 
sense  and  spirit  must  feel,  who  has  observed  the 
minute  as  well  as  the  broad  features  of  that 
school  of  morals,  and  refiner  of  taste,  as  it  exists 
in  Great  Britain.  The  opinions  of  so  shrewd  an 
observer,  and  one  who  had  seen  so  much  of  play- 
houses and  players,  are  worthy  of  profound  atten- 
tion. Southey  had  mentioned  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  his  being  engaged  in  a  dramatic  work. 
He  says : — 

'<  I  shall  not  fine  and  renew  a  lease  of  popularity  upon 
the  tbeatrc.  To  write  for  low,  ill-informed,  and  con- 
ceited actors,  whom  you  must  please — for  your  success  is 
necessarily  at  their  mercy — I  cannot  away  with.  How 
would  yon,  or  how  do  you  think  I  should,  relish  being 
tbo  object  of  such  a  letter  as  Kean*  wrote  t'other  day  to 
a  poor  author,  who,  though  a  pedantic  blockhead,  had  at 
least  the  right  to  be  treated  lil&en  gentleman  by  acoppcr- 
laced,  twopenny  tear-mouth,  rendered  mad  by  conceit 
and  success  ?  Besides,  if  this -objection  were  out  of  the 
xray,  1  do  not  think  the  character  of  the  audience  in 
London  is  such  that  one  could  hare  the  least  pleasure  in 
pleasing  them.  One  half  come  to  prosecute  their  de- 
baucheries so  openly  that  it  would  degrade  a  bagnio; 
another  set  to  snooze  off  their  beef-steaks  and  port  wine ; 
a  third  arc  critics  of  the  fourth  column  of  the  newspaper  ; 
fashion,  wit,  or  litei'ature  there  is  not ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  would  far  rather  write  verses  for  mine  honest 
friend  Punch  and  his  audience.  The  only  thing  that  could 
tempt  me  to  be  so  silly,  would  be  to  assist  a  friend  in 
such  a  degrading  task  who  was  to  have  the  whole  profit 
and  shame  of  it." 

How  much  truth  is  here,  though  of  a  kind 
unpalatable  to  many  of  Scott's  friends  ! 

While  slowly  recovering  from  his  severe  at- 
tack, and  while  still  liable  to  violent  relapses,  Scott 
dictated  to  John  Ballantyne  and  William  Laid, 
law  ''  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  his  most 
impassioned  production  either  in  verse  or  prose. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed 
make  this  feat  of  an  indomitable  will— of,  in  the 
slang  of  the  day,  mind  subduing  matter — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  Scott's  literary  efforts. 
Lockhart  says— 

I  have  often,  in  the  sequel,  heard  both  these  secretaries 
describe  the  astonishment  with  which  they  were  equally 
affected  when  Scott  began  this  experiment.  The  affec- 
tionate Laidlaw  beseeching  him  to  stop  dictating,  when 
his  audible  suffering  filled  every  pause,  "  Nay,  Willie,*' 
he  answered,  '*  only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would 
fain  keep  all  the  cry,  as  well  as  all  the  wool,  to  ourselves; 
but,  as  to  giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am 
in  woollca."  '  John  Ballantyne  told  me  that,  after  the 
first  day,  he  always  took  care  to  have  a  dozen  of  pens 
made  before  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  sofa  on 
which  Scott  lay ;  and  that,  though  he  oAen  turned  him* 
self  on  his  pillow  with  a  groan  of  torment,  he  usually 
continued  the  sentence  in  the  same  breath.  But  when 
dialogue  of  peculiar  animation  was  in  progress,  spirit 
seemed  to  triumph  altogether  over  matter — he  arose  from 
his  couch  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  raising  and 
lowering  his  voice,  and,  as  it  were,  acting  the  parts.  It 
was  in  this  fashion  that  Scott  produced  the  far  greater 
portion  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor** — the  whole  of 
«  The  Legend  of  Montrose** — and  almost  the  whole  of 
"  Ivanhoe.'* 

On  one  of  the  envelopes  in  which  a  chapter  of  ''  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor**  reached  the  printer  in  the  Canon- 

*  The  reader  will  find  something  about  this  actor's 
quarrel  with  Mr  Bucke,  author  of  <*  The  Italians,*'  in 
Barry  Comwairs  «  Life  of  Kean,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  \JiU 
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g»t«  aboQt  Ihit  tiine^(Ma7  2, 1819)— there  is  thie  note 
in  the  author's  own  handwriting  :-^ 

"  Deae  Jamxs,.— These  matters  will  need  more  than 
yovr  usual  carefulness  Look  sharp.— double  sharp— any 
tiust  is  constant  in  thee.** 

His  trust  was  fitly  placed.  Carelees  and  often 
slovenly  as  the  free,  manly^  off-band  style  of 
Scott  is,  many  more  small  deformities  would  have 
appeared,  saye  for  the  painful  revision  of  James 
fiallantyne  ;  who,  besides  higher  matters,  was  a 
very  martinet  as  to  the  proper  drilling  of  par. 
tides  in  a  sentence.  A  fact  which  may  well  be 
called  extraordinary,  is  stated  by  Ballantyne  in 
relation  to  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor/'  Scott 
assured  him,  when  the  printed  book  was  first 
put  into  his  hand,  that,  perfectly  remember- 
ing the  story  on  which  it  is  founded,  with  which 
he  had  been  familiar  from  childhood,  he  could 
not  recollect  one  single  incident,  character,  or 
conversation  the  work  contained. 

Mr  Lockhart,  who  •  visited  him  at  thia  time 
with  John  Ballantyne,  to  consult  about  the  Aru 
nuai  Register,  was  witness  of  the  excruciating 
torture  he  endured  from  the  periodical  attacks 
of  *'  his  fiend,"  as  he  termed  the  cruel  malady. 
One  morning,  when  the  disease  intermitted,  he 
rode  off  on  an  expedition  not  altogether  be* 
coming  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  perhaps,  but 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  constant  practice 
of  Scotland. 

The  prime  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  talk  over 
the  politics  of  Selkirk  with  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bno- 
cleuch*8  great  store-farmers,  who,  as  the  Sheriff  had 
learned,  possessed  private  influence  with  a  doubtfol  bailie 
or  deacon  among  the  Sonters.  I  forget  the  result,  if  ever 
I  heard  it.  But  next  morning,  having,  as  he  aunred  us, 
enjoyed  a  good  night  in  consequence  of  this  ride,  he  in. 
vitcd  us  to  accompany  him  on  a  similar  errand  across 
Bowden  Moor,  and  up  the  Valley  of  the  Ayle ;  and  when 
we  reached  a  particularly  bleak  and  dreary  point  of  that 
journey,  he  informed  us  that  he  perceived,  in  the  waste 
below,  a  wreath  of  smoke,  which  was  the  appointed  signal 
that  a  toavering  Souter  of  some  consequence  had  agreed  to 
give  him  a  personal  interview  where  no  Whiggish  eyes 
were  Likely  to  obserre  them ; — and  so,  leaving  us  on  the 
road,  he  proceeded  to  thread  his  way  westwards^  across 
moor  and  bog,  until  we  lost  view  of  him.  J  think  a 
couple  of  hours  might  have  passed  before  he  joined  us 
again,  which  was,  as  had  been  arranged,  not  far  from  the 
village  of  LilUesleaf.  In  that  place,  too,  he  had  some 
negotiation  of  the  same  sort  to  look  after. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  Manchester  Mas- 
sacre, in  which  Scott,  as  maybe  imagined,  vindi- 
cated the  onslaught  of  the  yeomanry  to  the  utter- 
most. Mr  James  Ballantyne  ventured  to  differ 
from  ^'hisiUustriousfriend,"  and  boldly  and  ener- 
getically condemned  proceedings  which  disgusted 
the  whole  country,  save  those  Tories  who  approve 
of  ^'laying  dust  in  blood."  This  was  in  The  Edin^ 
burgh  Weekly  Journal,  a  well-conducted  news- 
paper, of  which  Ballantyne,  among  his  many 
functions,  was  the  editor,  indolent  gourmand  as 
Mr  Lockhart  represents  him.  Sir  Walter  pub- 
lished several  papers,  entitled  The  Vieionary,  in 
condemnation  of  the  Editor's  spirited  strictures 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  yeo- 
manry, and  in  defence  of  Toryism  in  general. 

In  this  year,  Scott's  correspondence  frequently 
refers  to  the  Radicals ;  and,  before  his  alarm 
reached  a  species  of  Quixotic  frensy,  he  says  to 
one  friend  :-«^ 


<(  I  am  not  much  afhiid  of  these  folks,  koweftr,lecaise 
I  remember  179S  and  1794,  when  the  same  ideal  poi. 
sessed  a  much  more  formidable  class  of  the  people,  bfinf 
received  by  a  large  proportion  of  fanners,  ihopketpen, 
and  others,  possessed  of  substance.  A  mere  nob  wtU 
always  be  a  lire  of  loose  straw ;  bnt  it  is  melsndioly  ts 
think  of  the  individual  mischief  that  may  be  doof.*' 

To  his  brother  Thomas,  a  month  or  two  later^ 
he  expresses  an  opinion  directly  the  opposite  of 
this : — 

<'  By  the  way,  Radical  is  a  word  in  very  bad  odoor 
here^  being  used  to  denote  a  set  of  blackguards  a  hviu 
dred  times  more  mischievous  and  absurd  than  onr  old 
friends  in  1794  and  1795.  You  will  learn  eboa{h  of 
the  doings  of  the  Radical  Reformers  from  tbe  pspcm  la 
Scotland  we  are  quiet  enough,  excepting  in  the  maon&c 
turing  districts ;  and  we  are  in  very  good  hsndi,  8i  Sir 
William  Rae,  our  old  commander,  is  Lord  AdTOcate." 

His  alarm  increased  as  the  nights  grew  long; 
and,  in  December  1819,  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  eldest  son,  who  had  lately  joined  the  I^th 
Hussars  at  Cork,  under  the  ridiculous  panic, 
which,  fostered  by  the  Spy  System,  and  the  then 
well-understood  arts  of  exciting  alarm,  had  seised 
the  whole  country.  Remembering  how  these 
mighty  affairs  ended,  it  is  now  amusuig  to  read 
such  passages  as  the  following:-— 

'<  Glasgow  is  in  a  terrible  state.  The  Radicals  had  a 
plan  to  seize  on  1000  stand  of  arms,  as  well  as  a  depot 
of  ammunition,  which  had  been  sent  from  Edtobiti{b 
Castle  for  the  use  of  the  volunteers.  The  oomoiander-iB. 
chief,  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  went  to  Glasgow  in  prnoo; 
and  the  whole  city  was  occupied  with  patrols  of  Wnw 
and  foot,  to  deter  them  from  the  meditated  attack  on  tl» 
barracks.  The  arms  were  then  delivered  to  the  toIiio- 
teers,  who  are  said  to  be  4000  on  paper;  hovma&y 
effective  and  trustworthy,  I  know  not.  Bnt  it  is  a  new 
sight  in  Scotland  on  a  Sunday  to  see  all  the  inhabitiBii 
in  arms,  soldiers  patrolling  the  streets,  and  the  otmsit 
precaution  of  military  service  exacted  and  obserrcd  iaao 
apparently  peaceful  city.  The  Old  Bloe  RegiBMotof 
volunteers  was  again  summoned  together  yesterday.  They 
did  not  muster  very  numeroui,  and  looked,  mostof  theai) 
a  little  anctenL 

.  •  •  •  •  . 

<<  Mamma  and  the  girla  are  quite  well,  and  so  is  Ma» 
ter  Charles,  who  is  of  course  more  magnificent,  as  beisg 
the  only  specimen  of  yonthhead  at  hone.  He  has  fst 
an  old  broadsword  hanging  up  at  his  bedhead,  which,  to 
be  the  more  ready  for  service,  hath  no  sheatlk  To  thii, 
1  understand,  we  are  to  trust  for  our  defence  against  tht 
Radicals.  Anne  (notwithstanding  the  assaranee)  is  i* 
much  afraid  of  the  disaflected,  that,  laat  night,  remraiaf 
with  Sophia  from  Portobello,  where  they  had  beendssc- 
ing  with  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  she  saw  a  Radical  in  (Terr 
man  that  the  carriage  passed.  Sophia  Im^  of  course^  vise 
and  philosophical ;  and  mamma  has  not  yet  been  sWe  to 
conceive  why  we  do  not  catch  and  haof  tbe  wbsk  «f 
them,  untried  and  unconvicted.** 

To  his  brother  in  Canada,  be  agiun  wrote  that  the 
colliers  in  Northumberland  were  about  to  ri«e, 
30,000  strong !  It  was  high  time  to  look  abeot 
for  means  of  repelling  their  invasion  of  the  Bor- 
der; and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lairds  of 
Torwoodlee  and  Gala,  he  offered  to  the  govern* 
ment  to  raise  a  corps  of ''  Royal  Foresters,"  to 
the  amount  of  200,  gravely  proposing  to  equip 
them  in  a  costume  very  similar  to  that  in  whi^li 
he  afterwards  invested  Halbert  Glendinninf. 
While  this  Qoixotic  fit  lasted,  his  communica- 
tions with  Mr  Laidlaw,  and  the  grave  marshal- 
ling of  his  following  on  paper,  might  exdte  s 
smile.    He  was  apprehensive  that  the  vaspals  af 
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Abbotsford  might  prove  less  prompt  than  those 
of  Gala  hi  appearing  at  his  wappen-schaw^  and 
wrote — 

«  Gala  and  I  go  hand  in  hand,  and  propose  to  raite  at 
least  a  company  each  of  men,  to  be  drilled  as  sharp, 
ibooten  or  inftntry,  which  will  be  a  liyely  and  interesting 
amusementforthe  young  fellows.  The  dress  we  propose  to 
beat  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  as  serviceable  as  possible 
-4  jacket  and  trowsers  of  Galashiels  grey  doth,  and  a 
SBiart  bonnet  with  a  small  feather,  or,  to  sare  eyen  that 
ezpensei  a  sprig  of  holly.  And  we  will  hare  shooting  at 
the  aiark,  and  prizes,  and  Ain,  and  a  little  whisky,  and 
daily  pay  when  on  duty  or  driU.  I  beg  of  you,  dear 
Willie,  to  communicate  my  wish  to  all  who  haverec«iTed 
a  good  turn  at  my  hand,  or  may  expect  one,  or  may  be 
dedrons  of  doing  one— (for  1  should  be  sorry  Darnick 
and  Brigend  were  beat)--and  to  all  other  fne  and  honest 
fellovrs  who  will  take  share  with  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  command  farther  than  such  as 
•hall  entitle  me  to  go  with  the  corps,  for  I  wish  it  to  be 
diiUnctly  understood  that,  in  whatever  capacity,  J  go  with 
/Asm,  and  take  a  share  in  good  or  bad  as  it  caste  np.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  I  will  have  your  support ;  and  I  hope 
yea  will  use  all  your  enthutiaam  in  our  behalf.  Morri- 
lOB  voluoteen  aa  our  engineer.  Those  who  I  think 
ihonU  be  spoke  to  are  the  following,  among  the  higher 
class— 

'<  John  Usher.     He  should  be  lieutenant^  or  his  son 

euifn. 

'*  Sam  Somerrille.  I  will  speak  to  him—he  may  be 
lieutenant,  if  Usher  declines ;  but  I  think  in  that  case 
(Tsher  should  give  us  his  son. 

"  Young  Nicol  Milne  is  rather  young,  but  I  will  offer 
to  bis  father  to  take  him  in. 

*'  Harper  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Tell  him  I  depend  on 
him  for  the  honour  of  Darnick*  I  should  propose  to 
him  to  Uke  a  gallant  halbert. 

**  Adam  Ferguson  thinks  you  should  be  our  adjutant 
John  Ferguson  I  propose  for  captain.  He  is  steady,  right 
bold,  and  has  seen  much  fire.  The  anld  captain  will 
help  us  in  one  shape  or  other.  For  myself,  I  know  not 
what  they  propose  to  make  of  me,  but  it  cannot  be  any. 
thiag  very  actire.  However,  I  should  like  to  hare  a 
iteady,  quiet  horse,  drilled  to  stand  fire  well :  and  if  he 
^  these  propertiee,  no  matter  how  stupid,  so  he  does 
uot  stumble.  In  this  case,  the  price  of  such  a  horse  will 
^  no  object. 

**  Thess^  my  dear  friend,  are  your  beating  orders.  I 
would  propose  to  raise  about  sixty  men,  and  not  to  take 
old  men.  John  the  Turk  will  be  a  capital  corporal ; 
and  1  hope  in  general  that  all  my  young  Allows  will  go 
with  me^  leaving  the  elder  men  to  go  through  necessary 
labour.  Sound  fom  what  he  would  like.  I  think, 
perhaps,  he  would  prafer  managing  matters  at  home  in 
your  absence  and  mine  at  drill. 

**  John  of  Skye  is  cock-a-hoop  upon  the  occasion,  and 
I  suppose  has  made  fifty  blunders  about  it  by  this  time. 
Yon  must  warn  Tom  Jamieson,  Gordon  Winness,  John 
Swanston,  (who  will  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at  shooting,) 
Davidson,  and  so  forth.*' 

How  delighted  wonld  he  have  been  had  his 
following  taken  the  field,  headed  by  hie  son  I 
There  was^  however,  this  slight  difference  be- 
tween his  offered  armament  and  the  feudal  levies 
*-4hat  he  expected  the  Government  to  main- 
tain his  household  troops,  while  those  more  in 
tbe  secret  had  no  wish  to  carry  the  joke  quite  so 
far. 

Scott's  next  work  was  that  most  splendid 
melo-drame^  Ivanhoe,  which,  from  its  extreme 
popularity  in  England,  has  often  tempted  ns  to 
believe  that  the  finer  spirit,  the  nationality,  the 
truth  of  Scott's  better  works,  has  never,  save 
by  the  few,  been  fully  appreciated  out  of  his 
own  country. 

The  Tolames  before  ns  contain  of  coarse  nu. 


merous  letters  from  Scott;  but  letter.writin^ 
was  certainly  not  a  talent  which  he  cultivated, 
and  he  seldom  had  anything  to  say  to  his  cor- 
respondents in  which  the  heart  was  much  in. 
terested.  We  have  not  one  epistle  addressed 
to  any  relative,  save  his  brother  Thomas,  with 
whom  he  is  ever  friendly  and  cordial;  until 
latterly,  when  he  became  the  Mentor  of  hia 
eldest  son.  But  this  series  only  commences  near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  volume ;  and  Scott's  best 
family  letters  are  probably  to  be  expected  in 
the  portion  of  the  work  still  to  appear.  The 
letters  to  Cornet  Walter,  the  hope  of  the  family, 
Mr  Lockhart  considers  as  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  of  all  Scott's  correspondence.  His 
heart  was  in  them.  The  young  soldier  was  only 
eighteen,  and  had  scarcely  ever  slept  a  night 
out  of  his  father's  house  when  he  went  to  join 
his  regiment. 

He  had  been  treated  from  his  cradle  with  all  the  in« 
dnlgence  that  a  man  of  sense  can  ever  permit  himself  to 
shew  to  any  of  his  children ;  and  for  seTeral  years  he  had 
now  been  his  father's  daily  companion  in  all  his  out-oC» 
doors  occupations  and  amusements.  The  parting  was  a 
painful  one  i  but  Scott*s  ambition  centred  in  the  heir  of 
his  name,  and,  instead  of  fruitless  pinings  and  lamentings^ 
he  henceftnrth  made  it  his  constant  business  to  keep  up 
such  a  frank  correspondence  with  the  young  man,  as 
might  enable  himself  to  exert  over  him,  when  at  a  dis» 
tance,  the  gentle  influence  of  kindness,  experience^  and 
wisdom. 

John  Ballant3me,  then  in  London,  was  enu 
ployed  to  equip  and  assist  the  young  hussar,  who, 
his  father  merrily  supposed,  would  "  look  like  a 
cow  in  a  fremed  loaning."  Scott  acknowledges 
Ballantyne's  friendly  cares  in  a  humorous  little 
note,  complaining  of  tailors'  charges,  and  con« 
eluding—' 

**  We  shall  rub  through  here  well  enough,  though 
James  is  rather  glumpy  and  dumpy — chiefly,  I  believe, 
because  his  child  is  unwell.  If  yon  can  make  any  more 
money  for  me  In  London,  good  and  well.  I  have  no 
spare  cash  till  *'  Ivanhoe'*  comes  forth.'* 

To  Miss  Edgeworth,  whom  he  had,  at  this 
time,  never  seen,  he  introduced  young  Walter 


<<  A  second  edition  of  Walter  Scott,  a  tall  copy,  as  col- 
lectors say,  and  bound  in  Turkey  leather,  garnished  with 
all  sorts  of  fur  and  frippery — ^not  quite  so  well  lettered, 
however,  as  the  old  and  vamped  original  edition.  In 
other,  and  more  intelligible  phrase,  the  tall  comet  of 
hussars,  whom  this  will  introduce  to  you,  is  my  eldest 
son,  who  is  now  just  leaving  me  to  join  his  regiment  in 
Ireland." 

Any  young  man  entering  life,  especially  if  in 
the  same  line,  may,  with  advantage,  peruse  those 
sage  and  prudent  letters  to  a  young  hussar  officer. 
To  the  most  minute  particulars,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  interests,  the  anxious  father 
attended.  Walter  was  to  have  only  two  horses 
by  advice  of  his  colonel ;  and  his  father  enjoins— « 

<<  And  on  no  account  keep  a  gig.  You  know  of  old  how 
1  detest  that  mania  of  driving  wheel-barrows  up  and 
down,  when  a  nuin  has  a  handsome  horse  and  can  ride 
him.  They  are  both  foolish  and  expensive  things,  and. 
In  my  opinion,  are  only  fit  for  English  bagmen— thera- 
fore  gig  it  not,  I  pray  you. 

In  buying  your  horses  you  will  be  very  cautious.  I 
see  Colonel  Murray  has  delicacy  about  assisting  you 
directly  in  the  matter— for  he  says,  very  truly,  that  some 
gentlemen  make  a  sort  of  traffic  in  horse-flesh— Aom 
which  hifl  duty  and  inclination  equally  lead  hiss  to  stesr 
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dear.  But  he  will  take  care  that  you  clou*t  buy  any 
that  are  unfit  for  aerrice,  as  in  the  common  course  they 
must  be  approvci  by  the  commandant  ai  charters."* 

And  Sir  Walter  gives  farther  counsel,  which 
shews  that  he  was  nut  an  old  yeoman  trooper  and 
the  grandson  of  a  Border  horse-dealer  for  nothing. 
After  giving  all  the  country  and  family  news,  he 
concludes — 

*'  Write  what  your  horses  come  to,  &c  Your  outfit 
will  be  an  expensive  matter ;  but  once  settled  it  will  be 
fairly  launching  you  into  life  in  the  wny  you  wished, 
and  I  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  prudence  and  a 
geutlemanlike  economy,  which  consists  chiefly  in  refus- 
ing oneself  trifling  iudulgenciea  until  wo  csu  easily  pay 
fur  them.  Once  more,  I  beg  you  to  be  attentive  to 
Colonel  Murray  and  to  his  Isidy.  I  hear  of  a  disease 
among  the  moorfowl.  I  suppose  tiicy  are  dying  for 
grief  at  your  departure.  »er,  my  dear  boy,  your  affec- 
tionate father.** 

A  few  specimens  of  these  paternal  epistles, 
we  cannot  resist.  They  appear  to  have  been 
dispatched  at  first  every  woek  or  ten  days. 

**  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  how  you  like  your  brother 
officers,  and  how  you  dispose  of  your  time.  The  drills 
and  riding-school  wilU  of  course,  occupy  much  of  your 
mornings  for  some  time.  I  trust,  however,  yon  will 
keep  in  view  drawing,  language^",  &c.  It  is  astonishing 
how  far  even  half.sn-hour  a.duy  regularly  bestoM'ed  on 
.one  object,  will  carry  a  man  in  making  himself  master 
of  it.  Tlie  habit  of  dawdling  away  time  is  easily  ac- 
quired, and  so  is  that  of  puting  ovei  y  moment  either  to 
use  or  to  amusement. 

*<  You  will  not  be  hasty  in  forming  Intimacies  with  any 
of  your  brother  officers,  until  you  observe  which  of  them 
are  most  generally  respected,  aud  likely  to  prove  most 
creditable  fiiends.  It  is  seldom  that  the  people  who  put 
themselves  hastily  forward  to  please,  are  those  most 
worthy  of  being  known.  At  the  same  time  yon  will 
take  care  to  return  all  civility  which  is  offered,  with 
i-eadjness  aud  fiankues^.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb, 
which  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  poor  Picrrotti*8  lessons 
so  far  as  not  to  comprehend — **  Votlo  scioUo  e  pensicri 
sircUW^  There  is  no  occasion  to  let  any  one  see  what 
you  exactly  think  of  him  ;  and  it  is  the  less  prudent,  as 
you  will  find  reason,  in  all  probability,  to  chaoge  your 
opinion  more  than  once. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  fitted  with  a 
good  servant.  Most  of  the  Irish  of  that  class  are  scape- 
(,'raoes — drink,  steal,  and  lie  like  the  devil.  If  you 
could  pick  up  a  canny  Scot  it  would  be  well.  Let  me 
know  about  your  mess.  To  drink  hard  is  none  of  your 
habits;  but  even  drinking  what  is  called  a  certain 
quantity  every  day  huru  the  stomach,  and,  by  hereditary 
descent,  yours  is  delicate.  J  believe  the  poor  Duke  of 
Bucclcuch  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease  which  oc- 
casioned his  premature  death  in  the  excesses  of  VUlars* 
regiment ;  aud,  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  say,  for  your 
warning,  that  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  so  much  prac- 
tised  when  I  was  a  young  man,  occasioned,  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  many  of  my  cruel  stomach  complaints.     .     . 

*<  All  our  bipeds  are  well.  Hamlet  bad  an  inflamma- 
tory  attack,  and  I  began  to  think  he  was  going  mad, 
after  the  example  of  his  great  namesake;  but  Willie 
Latdlaw  bled  him,  and  he  has  recovered.  Pussy  is 
very  well.     Mamma,  the  girls,  and  Charlie  join  in  love. 

•  •  .  .  •  a  •       • 

<'  I  beg  yon  will  keep  an  account  of  money  received 
and  paid.  Buy  a  little  book  ruled  for  the  purpose,  for 
pound;,  sbiUings,  and  pence,  and  keep  an  account  of  cash 
received  and  expended.  The  balance  ought  to  be  cash  in 
purse,  if  the  book  it  regulaily  kept.  Dut  any  very  small 
expenses  you  can  euter  as  *<  sundries,  £0 : 3 : 6,**  which 
saves  trouble.  ..... 

«  Dogs  all  ^vell— cat  8ick-..suppo8ea  with  eating  birds 
in  their  feathers.     Sisters,  brother,  and  mamma  join  in 

love  to  the  *  poor  wounded  huasa^a-r* I  dare  say  you 

have  heard  the  loug ;  if  not,  we  shall  send  i  t  for  the  benefit 
vf  the  mfss.  ,  .  .  .  . 


''  Respecting  the  allowance,  Colonel  Matray  tnfomi 
me  that  from  £200  to  £250,  in  addition  to  the  pAj  of  a 
Cornet,  ought  to  make  a  young  man  very  comfottsbU. 
He  adds,  which  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear,  that  pur 
officers  arc,  many  of  them,  men  of  moderate  fortnnc  aod 
disposed  to  be  economical.  I  had  thought  of  £200  as 
what  would  suit  us  bntb,  but  whai  I  see  the  Accmint 
which  you  rery  properly  keep,  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
determine.  It  must  be  considered  that  any  uiioommon 
expense,  as  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  the  like,  rosy  oocasioo 
an  extra  draught  over  and  above  the  allowance. 
.  •  .  .  .  . 

*'  I  am  trying  a  sort  of  bargain  with  neighbour  Nir  •! 
Milne  at  present.  He  is  veiy  desirous  of  parting  with 
his  estate  of  Faldonside ;  and,  if  he  will  be  contented  with 
a  reasonable  price,  I  am  equally  desirous  to  be  the  pnr. 
chaser.  I  conceive  it  will  come  to  about  £30,000  at 
least.  I  will  not  agree  to  give  a  penny  more ;  and  I 
think  that  sum  is  probably  £.'2000  aud  more  aborc  iu 
actual  marketable  value.  But  then  it  lies  extrcmdf  con- 
venient for  us,  and  would,  joined  to  Abbotsford,  inaliea 
very  gentleman-like  property,  worth,  at  least,  £1800  or 
£2000  a-year.  I  can  command  about  £10,000  or  mj 
own,  and,  if  I  be  spaied  life  and  health,  I  should  not  Trir 
rubbing  off  the  rest  of  the  price,  as  Nicol  is  in  no  hurrT 
for  payment.  As  you  will  succeed  me  in  my  lanM 
property,  I  think  it  right  to  communicate  my  viem  lo 
you. 

**  I  wish  much  to  know  if  you  are  lucky  in  a  serrant 
Trust  him  with  as  little  cish  as  possible,  and  keep  sliort 
accounts.  Many  a  good  servant  is  spoiled  by  Deglectin* 
this  simple  precaution.  The  man  is  tempted  to  soise 
expense  of  his  own,  gives  way  to  it,  and  then  has  to  nuke 
it  up  by  a  system  of  overcharge  and  peculation ;  andthQi 
mischief  beghis,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  master  makn 
a  mgne  out  of  an  honest  lad,  aud  cheats  himself  into  tlie 
bargain. 

'^  It  is  probable  that  you  may  have  picked  up  amon;  jonr 
military  friends  the  idea  that  the  mess  of  a  regiment  i^ 
all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself;  but  when  you  see  a  litileof 
the  world,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  none  but  pedants— 
for  there  is  pedantry  in  all  profesnions — ^herd  exclosiTdr 
together,  and  that  those  who  do  so  are  laughed  at  in  w\ 
good  company.  This  you  may  take  on  the  aothorii^ «( 
one  who  has  seen  more  of  life  and  society,  in  all  its  n. 
rious  gradations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  than  a 
whole  htissar  regimental  mess,  and  who  would  be  niucH 
pleased  by  knowing  that  you  reap  the  benefit  of  an  csp** 
rience  which  has  raised  him  from  being  a  perwn  of  ssatt 
consideration,  to  the  houour  of  being  father  of  an  offic>-r 
of  hussars. 

•        «.....•• 

«  1  hope  your  servant  proves  careful  and  tiuaty.  ?nj 
let  me  know  this.  At  any  rate,  do  not  trust  him  s  bii 
further  than  you  can  help  it;  for  in  buying  anything,  jou 
will  get  it  much  cheaper  yourself  than  ho  will" 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  1819,  Scott  lost  liis 
excellent  mother,  and  also  her  half-brother  sod 
sister,  Dr  and  Miss  Christie  Rutherford.  Of 
her  character  and  latter  days,  he  gives  an  inte- 
resting relation  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Lootn 
Stuart. 

''  Ivanhoe,"  which  appeared  about  the  tiow 
of  these  deaths,  was,  commercially,  his  last  emi- 
nently successful  novel.  With  "The  Monastery,' 
the  immediate  sale  of  liis  works  began  to  de- 
cline. We  cannot  understand  why  the  publishers 
(instable  &  Co.,  should  have  concealed  this 
from  him,  or  how  they  were  able  to  4o  ^* 
Though  his  success  still  far  cxceede«l  that  of  ao; 
other  novel iht,  they  "  were  afraid,"  we  are  told. 
*'  lest  the  announcement  of  anything  like  a  falling 
off  might  cast  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the  author. 

He  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  remain,  forsercnl 
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years,  under  Ihe  imprewion  that  whatever  novel  I 
he  threw  off,  commanded  at  once  the  old  trium- 
phant sale  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand^  and  was 
afterirards,  when  included  in  the  collective  edi- 
tion, to  be  circulated  in  that  fihape  also  as  widely 
as  *  Waverley*  or  *  Ivanhoe/  " 

Mr  Loclchart  properly  condemns  a  concealment 
fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences ; 
88  those  years  of  suddenly  reduced  income  were 
actually  the  most  expensive  of  Scott's  life. 
In  those  years,  he  certainly  must  have  been  liv- 
ing at  a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  any  landed  pro- 
prietor or  nobleman  in  his  county.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  then  a  minor,  was  not  in  Scotland. 

From  his  large  income,   and  princely  literar)' 

refenue,  the  Laird  of  Abbotsford,  during  the 

severe  winter  of  1820,  transmitted  £10  to  Mr 

Laidlaw^  for  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood. 

**  Ten  pounds  I  wish  you  to  distribute  among  our  poorer 
nfi^hboors  so  as  may  best  aid  them.  I  mean  not  only 
the  actually  indigent,  bat  those  who  are,  in  our  phrase, 
iUaff*  I  am  snre  Dr  Scott  will  assist  you  with  his  ad- 
vice in  this  labour  of  love.*' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says-— 

^*  I  enclose  a  check  for  £50,  to  pay  accounts,  &c.     Do 

not  let  the  poor  bodies  want  for  a  £5,  or  eTen  a  £10, 

more  or  less. 

<*  *  Wcni  ect  a  bIcttiDg  wi'  the  lave. 
And  ocTcr  mitt'l.* " 

We  trust  Mr  Lockhart  does  not  fancy  that 
there  is  any  remarkable  kindness  of  disposition, 
or  one  particle  of  generosity,  displayed  in  the 
frugal  donations  he  has  brought  forward  ;  even 
although  Mr  Laidlaw  did  avail  himself,  as  he 
probably  would,  of  the  extended  license ;  yet 
very  extraordinary  notions  of  charity  and  mercy 
do  obtain  among  men. 

The  spring  of  1820  Scott  spent  in  London ;  from 

whence  he  returned  a  baronet.    The  marriage  of 

Mr  Lockhart  with  his  eldest  daughter  was,  by  this 

time,  fixed,  and  he  came  to  Scotland  to  be  present 

at  the  ceremony.  According  to  current  Edinburgh 

and  literary  gossip,  the  alliance,  in  its  dawn,  at 

least,  was  much  more  favourably  viewed  by  Mrs 

Scott  than  by  Scott  himself;  for  which,  without 

searching  farther,  cause  enough  might  be  found 

in  the  briefless  condition  of  the  lover.     However 

highly  Scott  might  estimate  the  literary  abilities 

of  his  future  son-in-law,  he  was  too  earnestly  the 

admirer  of  practical  over  literary  life — too  much 

a  man  of  the  world — ^not  to  have  preferred,  all 

things  else  being  equal,  a  rising  man  even  low  in 

office,  for  his  daughter's  husband,  to  the  first 

poet  of  the  age,  who  was  a  poet  only.    But  Mr 

I'Ockhart  says  nothing  on  the  subject ;  and  Sir 

Walter,  at  all  events,  finally  received  his  new 

connexion  with  cordiality  and  good  grace.    As 

the  engaged  lover  of  Miss  Scott,  Mr  Lockhart 

made  a  flying  visit  to  Abbotsford,  which  enables 

him  to  give  some  amiable  domestic  traits  of  its 

owner,  of  which  this  is  one : — 

t  most  not  forget  that,  whoever  might  be  at  Abbntsford, 
Tom  always  appesircd  at  liis  master's  elbow  on  Sunday, 
when  dinner  was  over,  and  drank  long  lite  to  the  I^nird 
and  the  Lady  and  all  the  good  company,  in  a  quaigh  of 
whisky,  or  a  tumbler  of  wine,  according  to  his  fancy.  1 
believe  Scott  has  somewhere  expressed  in  print  his  satis- 
faetiou  that,  among  all  tho  changes  of  onr  manners,  the 
Ancient  freedom  of  personal  intercourse  may  still  be  in- 


dulged between  a  master  and  an  wiUuf'doorif  servant; 
but  in  truth  be  kept  by  the  old  fashion  even  with  domes- 
tic servants,  to  an  extent  which  I  have  hardly  seen  prac- 
tised by  any  other  gentleman.  He  conversed  with  his 
coachman  if  he  sat  by  him,  as  he  often  did,  on  the  box 
..with  his  footman,  if  be  happened  to  be  in  the  rumble  ; 
and  when  there  was  any  very  young  lad  in  the  house- 
hold, he  held  it  a  point  of  duty  to  see  that  his  employ- 
ments were  so  arranged  as  to  leave  time  for  advancing 
his  education,  made  him  bring  his  copy-book  once  a-week 
to  the  library,  and  examined  him  as  to  all  that  he  was 
doing.  Indeed,  he  did  not  confine  this  humanity  to  his 
own  people.  A.ny  steady  servant  of  a  ftiend  of  his  was 
soon  considered  as  a  sort  of  friend  too,  and  was  sore  to 
have  a  kind  little  colloquy  to  himself  at  comiug  and  going. 
With  all  this,  Scott  was  a  very  rigid  enforcer  of  disci- 
pline— contrived  to  make  it  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  about  him,  that  they  must  do  their  part  by  him  as  he 
did  his  by  them ;  and  the  result  was  happy.  I  nev^r 
knew  any  man  so  well  served  as  he  was — so  carefully,  so 
respectfully,  and  so  silently ;  and  I  cannot  help  doubting 
if,  In  any  department  of  human  operations,  real  kind- 
ness ever  compromised  real  dignity. 

Take  the  ghost's  word  for  it  1 — real  kindness 
never  did  compromise  real  dignity.  We  shall 
not  say  as  much  for  aristocratic  condescension, 
by  whomsoever  practised.  There  was  nothing 
coldly  aristocratic  in  the  nature  of  Scott ;  his 
besetting  weakness  was  a  species  of  romantic 
fanaticism,  created  by  all  that  flattered  imagina- 
tion in  the  past. 

Mr  Lockhart,  with  minute  fidelity,  follows 
Scott  during  his  sojourn  in  London — through  par- 
ties, and  painters'  rooms,  and  sculptors'  studios ; 
for,  at  this  time,  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  for  the  King ;  and  Chantrey 
made  that  bust,  which  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant, 
if  not  the  most  truthful  representation  of  Scott 
that  remains.  This  bust,  we  find,  the  world 
owes  to  Allan  Cunningham,  of  whom  we  are 

told— 

Allan  Cunningham,  when  he  called  to  bid  him  fare- 
well, as  he  tvas  about  to  leave  town  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, found  him  in  court  dress,  ptepnring  to  kiss  hands 
at  the  Levee,  on  being  gazetted  as  Baronet.  **  He  seemed 
anything  but  at  his  ease,**  says  Cunningham,  **  in  that 
strange  attire ;  he  was  like  one  in  armour— the  stiff  cot 

of  the  coat the  large  shining  buttons  and  buckles — the 

lace  ruffles— the  queue^-the  sword — and  tho  cocked  hat, 
formed  a  picture  at  which  1  could  not  forbear  smiling. 
He  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass  for  a  moment  and  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  *  O  Allan,*  he  said,  *  O  Allan, 
what  creatures  we  must  make  of  ourselves  in  obedience 
to  Madam  Etiquette  I  See*6t  thou  not,  I  say,  what 
a  deformed  thief  this  Fashion  is? — how  giddily  he  turns 
about  all  the  hotbloods  between  fourteen  and  flre-and- 
thirty  ?•  "• 

There  certainly  was  no  compromise  of  dignity 
in  talking  familiarly  to  a  faithful  servant  like 
Tom  Purdie,  or  the  old  coachman ;  but  was  there 
none  here  ?  The  world  will  emphatically  say 
none;  and  its  verdict  is  final. 

In  the  din  of  the  Great  Babel,  his  mind 
was  still  running  upon  the  ruinous  "  Great  Ba- 
bylon which  he  had  built ;"  and  he  writes  to  his 

wife — 
'<  I  have  got  a  delightful  plan  for  the  addition  at 

Abb ,  which,  I  think,  will  make  it  quite  complete, 

and  furni&h  me  with  a  handsome  library,  and  you  with 
a  dmwiiig-room  and  better  bed-room,  %vith  good  bed- 
rooms for  company,  &c  It  will  cost  me  a  little  hard 
work  to  meet  the  expense ;  but  I  have  been  a  good  while 
idle." 


'( Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
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In  Aprils  he  gave  his  biographer  the  hand  of 
his  daughter^  celebrating  the  wedding  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  by  '^a  jolly  supper,  given  to  all 
the  friends  and  connexions  of  the  young  couple." 

Sir  Walters  passion  for  founding  a  family, 

made  him,  it  appears,  destine  his  second  son  to 

India ;  and  he  thus  gives  his  brother  an  account 

of  all  his  family,  at  the  same  time  most  kindly 

offering  to  receive  his  nephew  and  namesake, 

Walter,  and  do  what  he  could  for  him : — 

«  Sophia*8  marriage  took  place  in  the  end  of  April, 
as  wc  intended.  I  got  Walter's  leave  prolonged,  that 
he  might  be  present,  and  I  asinre  you  that,  when  he 
attended  at  the  ceremony  in  fall  regimentals,  you  have 
scarce  seen  a  handsomer  young  man.  He  is  about  six  feef 
and  an  inch,  and  perfectly  well  made.  Lockhart  seems  to 
he  everything  I  could  ^vish ;  and,  as  they  have  enough  to 
live  easily  upon  for  the  present,  and  good  expectations 
for  the  future,  life  opens  well  with  them.  They  are  to 
spend  their  vacations  in  a  nice  little  cottage,  in  a  glen 
belonging  to  this  property,  with  a  rivulet  in  front,  and 
a  grove  of  trees  on  the  east  side,  to  keep  away  the  cold 
wind.  It  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  this  house, 
and  a  very  pleasant  walk  reaches  to  It  through  my  plant* 
atioDB,  which  now  occupy  several  hundred  acres.  Thus 
there  will  be  space  enoujrh  betwixt  the  old  man  of  letters 
and  the  young  one.      Charles*  destination  to  India  is 


adjonmid  till  he  reaches  the  proper  age— It  iMmi  he 
cannot  hold  a  writenhip  until  be  is  sixteen  jean  oli, 
and  then  is  admitted  to  study  for  two  years  at  Hertford 
Collegeb  After  my  own  sons,  my  most  eannt  sod 
anxious  wish  will  be,  of  course,  for  yours.** 

The  writership  was  never  obtained.  Indeed, 
Sir  Walter  was  not  very  successful  in  his  appli- 
cations for  any  of  his  friends ;  yet  they  do  not 
seem,  out  of  his  own  family,  to  have  been  either 
frequent  or  importunate.  The  secret  was,  he 
had  no  parliamentary  interest.  An  attempt  to 
procure  a  kirk  for  the  tutor  of  his  sons,  who  vas 
for  many  years  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and 
whom  he  represents  as  in  every  way  deserving, 
completely  failed,  though  the  Duke  of  Bucdeach, 
whom  he  solicited,  has  the  patronage  of  mere 
than  twenty  parishes. 

The  volume  concludes  abruptly  with  a  letter 
from  Scott  to  his  brother,  giving  an  account  of 
the  affair  of  Bonnymuir,  the  campaign  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  bo 
longer  the  *'  enchanting  Princess"  of  Scott's 
former  days,  when  his  now  gracious  King  had 
been  in  oppoaitionj  and  the  Princesa  the  hope  of 
the  Toriee, 
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It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the 
more  obscure  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Muses 
complain,  that  their  lisped  numbers  and  melli- 
finous  cadences  are  either  overpowered  by  poetical 
^'  persons  of  quality,"  or  completely  drowned  by 
glib  orators  and  story-tellers,  and  "  the  brazen 
trump  obstreperous"  of  party  politics.  Scarce  a 
corner  in  the  land  is  left  in  which  the  modest 
Muse  may  niche  herself,  and  sing  at  freedom, 
unmolested ;  and,  as  for  room  and  audience  fit  or 
unfit  to  unpatronized  genius,  that  is  no  longer 
dreamed  of.  A  spare  corner  in  a  Magazine,  or 
a  scanty  portion  of  some  "trumpery  annual," 
occupied  by  lords  and  ladies,  is  the  most  the 
poets  can  achieve,  who,  in  their  earlier  day,  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye ;  and  were 
reflected  in  "  Mirrors"  and  stored  in  "  Antho- 
logies," and  formed  the  relief  and  grace  of 
periodical  literature.  From  time  to  time,  while 
ministering  consolation,  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  impress  upon  the  minor  muses,  Burns' 
soothing  canon — 

«<  That  croonin*  to  a  body*s  scl* 
Does  weel  enough  ;** 
and  that  the  best  uses  of  the  divine  gift  of  poetry, 
as  of  that  of  a  delicate  ear  and  a  fine  voice,  is,  after 
all,  solitary  and  home-felt.  They  will  not  take 
our  word  for  it.*  What  is  the  poet,  any  more 
than  the  hero,  without  his  fame  ?  This  genial 
feeling — for  we  will  not  misname  it  craving 
vanity*^thiB  longing  for  sjrmpathy— deserves  to 

*  We  expect,  either  next  month  or  in  gloomy  Novem- 
ber, to  shew  how  the  Corn* Law  Rhymer  enforces  his 
nohle  hypothesis  that  poetry  Is  self-communion — the 
highest  intellectnal  condition  of  reflecting  and  feeling 
beings.  Let  ns  bespeak  the  attention  of  lUl  our  name- 
less poetical  f^iendi  to  hU  lectnnb 


be  cherished  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  poet 
requires  the  praise  of  his  fellows.  His  toils  are 
heavy  and  melancholy,  if  he  labours  not  in  Uie 
broad  eye  of  Phoebus.  Applause  is  the  air  be 
breathes;  and  without  publicity  he  dies.  Ht 
can  sustain  efforts  unthanked  and  unrewarded, 
provided  they  are  not  whoUy  disregarded  by  tbe 
pensive  public.  A  small  meed  of  praise  iiali 
he  craves,  in  these  degenerate  days  of  pithy  proie 
and  political  economy,  when  he  fancies  the  spirit 
of  poesy  is  dead,  because  the  divine  voice  is  wax- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  on  the  earth,  and  finds,  as 
he  imagines,  no  echo  save  in  his  own  solitaiy 
bosom.    Our  present  purpose  is,  by 

<*  Orient  pearls  at  random  stmngi** 
to  muster  a  few  proofs  of  the  reverse  of  this  dis- 
heartening notion. 

Next  to  excellence,  variety  is  the  object  ia 
this  our  Autumnal  Annual ;  and  also,  as  tlii 
poets  never  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
to  shew  its  age  and  body  reflected  in  their  lays. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  now  awakt 
over  all  the  earth,  breathes  from  the  dssiiceitt- 
sion  with  which  we  open  :— 

THE  GRAVE  OF  CIOERO. 

Rear'd  by  a  slave,  and  rear'd  to  whoBf 
That  mighty  pyramidal  tomb  ? 
Rear*d  to  the  great  of  heart  and  mind ; 
The  noblett  of  his  race  and  kind; 
The  saviour  of  his  perilM  land ; 
The  sage  whose  meditation  spaaaM 
All  that  the  Grecian  master  taoght^ 
All  that  the  Roman  pupil  caught; 
Whose  word  oonld  rsscne  or  ooadema; 
The  kindled  people's  fory  stem ; 
From  the  relenting  vietor*s  hand 
Snatch,  ere  it  lUl,  th*  npUlted  brand; 
And  in  its  triumph  bsdcwards  veil 
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Tba  lidt  of  veiifeftnee»  and  control 
Even  the  Am  Crnnfn  wrathfal  soul « 
WhoM  wealth  no  plunder'd  prov'moe  wcpty 
When  crouching  Asians  peasant  slept 
In  peace,  the  delegated  sword 
loTsded  not  pale  labour's  hoard ; 
Nor  was  the  warrior's  conqnVing  glaire 
MiinsM  against  the  toiling  slave. 

So  lived  he,  in  a  shameless  age, 
A  legislator  and  a  sage, 
A  voice  of  power,  a  signal  word 
Amid  the  rising  tempest  heard. 
Which,  in  the  last  hours  of  unrest, 
Mnmanity  and  freedom  bless'd. 

Admiring,  ask  ye  what  reward 

His  country  to  her  saviour  gave  ? 
On  his  own  land's  polluted  sward 

A  Moody  death,  a  nameless  gravel 
Too  free  was  that  high  will  to  bend 
To  a  boy.C«sar's  servile  end. 
In  the  same  halls  where  late  his  voice 
O'er  the  man-Cceaar  dar'd  rejoice. 
Too  many  an  echo  still  he  found 
On  freedom's  once  beloved  ground. 
That  the  new  tyrant,  without  fear. 
His  grave  reproach,  his  scorn  might  hear. 
And  therefore  by  GaCta's  sea 
He  gave,  most  unresistingly, 
His  life  to  freedom — ^noblest  boon 
And  greatest ;  nor  lesign'd  too  soon. 
When,  with  prolonged  days,  there  came 
Flatt'ry,  and  servitude,  and  shame. 
Thus  with  the  noblest  and  the  best. 
In  bloody  mantle  found  ho  rest. 
By  savage  fury  unintcrr'd. 
That  sacred  head  unsepulchred— 
No  tomb  the  traitor-friend*  would  yield. 
To  mourn  the  fate  his  false  hand  seal'd ; 
No  tomb  the  foe-f-  who  drank  his  blood, 
Nor  slak'd  his  thirst  in  that  fell  flood. 
The  trembling  senate  nam'd  no  more 
Theirs/  in  eloquence  and  lore,] 
The  latS  who  had  a  voice  and  will, 
In  that  pale  conclave  Roman  still ; 
The  thankless  people  had  forgot. 
And  the  lov'd  friend^  remembered  not.] 
The  father  of  his  country  slept. 
His  name  unnam'd,  his  fate  unwept. 
Years  pass'd :  of  that  dark  sacrifice 
At  which  sad  Freedom  veils  her  eyes, 
This  pile  at  length  memorial  stood,  J 
Rais'd  by  a  freedman's  gratitude. 

Ob,  ne'er  beside  translucent  wave 
Rose  holier  spot  for  hero's  grave ! 
The  mountains  and  the  ocean  there 
Breathe  to  high  hearts  their  solenm  prayer. 
Eternal  requiem  o'er  the  dead. 
Chanted  by  Earth  o'er  those  who  bled 
For  her ;  the  patriots  of  all  time, 
Whate'er  their  station  or  their  clime. 
Not  in  more  glory  by  their  lake, 
Rest,  in  the  hour  of  need  to  wake, 
Tell  and  his  brethren ;  fairer  ground 
Not  Sparta  for  her  heroes  found, 

As  those  Three  Hundred  and  those  Three, 
Rest  thou,  where  earth  a  paradise 
Has  spread  to  human  heart  and  eyes, 

In  Italy's  Thermopyln  1 

Down  to  the  blue  and  silent  deep« 

The  lemon  groves  and  orange  bowers, 
Scenting  tho  air  with  fragrance,  sweep. 
Laden  with  golden  fruit  and  flowers. 
And  the  pale  olive  spreadeth  there 
Her  graceful  branches  sadly  fair  { 
And  the  broad  flg-tree's  massy  shade 
A  refuge  from  the  sun  hath  made ; 
With  all  alike  the  Formian  vine 
Confidingly  doth  Intertwine ; 


Augustus. 


t  filark  Antony. 


X  AtUeus. 


The  sterile  elm  doth  feel  wUh  pride' 
Her  tendrils  clasp  his  naked  side. 
And  richest  plants  yet  cherish  her, 
An  ever-welcome  wanderer  i 
And  all  in  mingled  beauty  glow 
Around  the  tomb  of  Cicero, 

And  by  the  mountain  pass  he  lies. 
Where  bursts  upon  the  stranger's  eyes 
The  glory  of  Campania's  skirs-* 
Her  sons  the  most  voluptuous  still. 
The  weakest  slaves  of  tyrant's  will. 
Shall  their  scorchM  country's  veins  of  flame 
Burst  forth  in  tempest,  and  the  shame 
Of  a  dull  yoke  yet  ne'er  o'crboil. 
In  them,  the  children  of  the  soil? 
Must  pleasure's  ever  heedlees  flood 
Leave  cold  the  heart,  but  heat  the  blood  ? 
The  stranger,  Ung'ringon  his  path, 
Shall  curse  the  flerce  triumvir's  wrath. 
But  more  shall  scorn  each  living  son. 
Who  leaves  the  patriot's  task  undone— 
Who,  faintly  dreaming  of  days  gone, 
Complainetb,  hopeth,  serveth  on_ 
Whose  fickle  will  and  feeble  arm 
May  irritate,  but  scarce  alarm 
Suspicious  lord  and  cunning  priest. 
Nor  fright  the  ravens  from  their  fc:ist. 
Who  gorging  ne'er  from  banquet  rise, 
Blightiug  th'  Italian  paradise. 

Thou  on  whose  bills  with  glowing  feet 
Glory  and  beauty  once  did  meet, 
Where  genius  sprung  from  their  embrace. 
Where  Empire  found  his  resting  place ; 
And  seem'd  for  ever  doomed  to  shine 
Upon  the  haughty  Appenine ! 
O  Queen,  whose  realm  is  tenanted 
By  living  serfs  and  heroes  dead— 
Since  that  pure  blood  for  thoe  was  shed 
Alternate  conqueress  and  slave ! 
Before  the  latest  Roman's  grave 
Call  every  blushing  son,  end  there 
Dictate  unto  the  list'ning  air 
What  thou  dost  ask,  and  he  must  daic. 
The  Roman's  spirit  ftball  attest 
Jlis  solemn  vow,  thy  high  behest— 
From  the  far  Alps  to  Afric's  sea. 
To  win  thy  realm  fbr  liberty ; 
Nor  sheath  the  myrtle-braided  sword 
'Gainst  foreign  host  or  lawless  lord, 
Till  high  aloft  sad  Venice  rears 
The  standard  of  a  thousand  years ; 
And  by  the  Syracusan  main 
The  Dorian  spirit  wake  again. 
On  Florence,  then,  her  first-bom  child. 
Freedom  may  smile,  as  once  she  sanPd, 
And  from  her  hist'ry's  darken'd  scroll 
Three  centuries  of  shame  unroll. 
Even  Naples  at  a  voice  may  start 
Whose  echoes  move  her  deepest  heart ; 
Her  sapphire  sea,  her  skies  of  gold, 
More  than  the  Fisherman's*  of  old. 
Then  Rome  shall  wring  from  dotard's  hand 
The  sceptre  of  usurped  command ; 
Shall  rend  the  tatter'd  veil  of  night. 
And  clothe  her  limbs  in  troth  and  light ; 
No  more  shall  seek  to  rule  or  blind, 
By  fraud  or  force,  redeem'd  mankinds- 
Freer  than  on  that  glorious  day 
When,  past  the  fall'n  Dictator's  sway, 
Calling  on  her  most  worthy  son, 
Brutus  proclaim'd  her  freedom  won. 


Palermo,  1836, 


A. 


The  next  and  kindred  theme  is  from  the  grace- 
ful pen  of  a  lady : — 

•  M  sssnlello 
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THE  TRIBUNE  8  RETURN. 

**  On  he  came,  the  Senator  Tribune— the  Phcenis  to  bU  pyre !" 

Onward  he  comes— the  bout  of  Rome, 

The  seren-hiird  city*B  pride 

Agnin  to  his  imperial  home, 

And  his  ijnperial  bride. 
Again  tlieir  exiled  chief  returns, 

While  on  that  glorious  brow 
The  kindling  glow  of  triumph  burns— 

He  is  their  idol  now  ! 

Bright  flowers  are  strewn  upon  the  ground; 

White  hands  arc  waving  then  ; 
And  long  and  loud  the  joyous  sound 

Re.cclioes  through  the  air: 

«  Welcome  I  thou  tried  and  trusty  one  ! 

The  valinut  and  the  free-. 
Tlie  people's  friend — Rome's  noblest  son— 

A  welcome  home  to  thee  I** 

Banners  are  waring  in  the  breeze. 

And  music*s  loudest  strain. 
And  maidens  on  their  bended  knees 

Hail  his  return  again ; 
And  she— his  beautiful,  his  own, 

The  choice  of  earlier  years 

Go,  look  npon  that  mighty  one, 

But  smile  not  at  his  tears ! 

He  deems  not  in  this  lofty  hour, 

Of  tvhat  he  soon  mast  feel 

The  lots  of  friends,  the  traitor's  power, 

And  the  assassin's  steel. 
He  turns  to  bless  his  native  Rome, 

Onoe  more  his  own  to  cherish ; 
He  gazes  on  his  palaoe-home. 

Where  he  is  doomed  to  perish. 

*Tis  o*er! — the  golden  dream  is  past, 

The  hero's  course  is  run-« 
Deceived,  pursued,  betrayed  at  last, 

Abnndoiied — save  by  one  ! 
Almighty  Love,  she  will  not  part 

In  this  dread  hour  of  gloom-^ 
Oh  !  doubt  not  woman's  loving  heart 

Is  faithful  to  the  tomb ! 

Weep,  Romans,  weep  !  it  is  in  Tain— 

Rome  sbnll  be  desolate ; 
Now  must  ye  wear  the  tyrant's  chain, 

And  fear  the  oppressor's  hate. 
And  ye  shall  mourn  the  doom  ye  gave, 

Long  years,  while  deathless  Fame 
Scatters  her  laurels  o*cr  his  grave, 

And  breathes  her  Tribune*i  name  * 


There  is  another  spirit  kindlings  even  to  fierce- 
ness^ in  the  land,  which  is,  however^  not  to  be 
condemned,  but  enlightened,  and,  if  possible^ 
directed  into  the  proper  track.  It  springs  from 
the  holy  sense  of  justice,  living  deep  in  every 
man's  conscience.  It  dictated  some  of  the  early 
poetry  of  Southey,  when,  powerfully  feeling  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  natural  equality  of  men, 
he  first  looked  indignantly  abroad  upon  the  work- 
ings of  an  ill-constructed  state  of  society. 

THE  BEGGAR. 

On  the  long  broad  step  of  a  rich  man's  door 

A  beggar  sat  her  down ; 
And  the  laint  look  of  hunger  her  wan  cheek  wore. 
And  her  wearied  arms  a  sick  child  bore, 

And  she  strove  to  soothe  its  moan. 

But  a  chariot,  with  panels  all  glittering  bright, 

And  each  wheel  like  a  rolling  sun, 
Drawn  by  four  steeds,  in  their  prancing  might, 
Flashed  up,  and  stopped  short,  where  this  humble  wight 

Had  sat  her  tad  and  lone. 


And  the  folding  doors  were  flung  up  to  the  wall. 

And  footmen  powdered  three 
Were  harrying  about  in  the  rich  man's  hall, 
And  loudly  angered  were  they  all 

That  beggar  there  should  bcb 

<<  Away  ! — get  off  with  your  filth  t**  cri^d  they— 
'*  Lady  Anne  will  be,  e*cn  now,  here  ;** 

And  one  minion  spumed,  from  the  step  where  it  lav, 

A  poor  piece  of  bread,  lest  the  lady  gay 

Should  be  shocked  at  the  beggar's  fare. 

The  beggar  arose  from  the  rich  man's  door, 

And  she  heaved  a  faint  low  sigh. 
And  her  heart,  with  the  fulness  of  sorrow,  ran  oVr, 
Yet  it  poured  not  away,  in  a  heart>easing  shower, 

But  froz5  in  either  eye. 

Lady  Anne  has  mounted  the  chariot  side. 

And  she  leans  on  the  cushion  soft  ; 
And  her  lord  is  with  his  late-made  bride, 
And  they  go  to  take  their  morning  ride. 

While  every  hat  is  doffed. 

And  the  beggar  heard  not  her  poor  child'b  cir, 

In  that  chariot's  rattle  drowned. 
But  she  looked  on  the  lady  passing  by. 
And  her  plumes  did  toss  roost  beautifully. 

And  perfume  floated  round. 

When  the  glitter  and  noise  were  passed  away, 

To  her  child  the  mother  turned  : 
Rut  its  face  was  changed  to  paly  clay. 
And  heavy  it  felt  in  her  arms  as  it  lay.. 

Its  brow  no  longer  burned. 

'TWAS  a  clear  day  of  June,  and  the  far  blue  hky 

Mixed  not  with  this  earth's  leaven ; 
And  that  poor  childless  mother  heaved  not  e'en  a  &:£li, 
Nor  uttered  a  word-~but  she  raised  her  eye, 

And  siloutly  fixed  it  on  Heaven ! 

G. 

The  following  characteristic  lines  are  writtco. 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  very  individual  thtv 
personate.  They  are  neither  devoid  of  merit, 
meaning,  nor  moral.  Wo  beg  to  place  them  in 
contrast  with  the  "  Weaver's  Wife  Song/'  in  the 
last  number  of  Blackwood.  The  sentiment  is  not 
so  soothing  to  political  optimists,  but  wc  fear  it 
is  more  real : — 

TAM  WABSTER's  FAnEWEEL  TO  THE  SPl'LC 
Now,  fanstheo-wcel !  my  weary  spule ! 

Though  far  the  wanr  should  be  my  fa', 
Gin  ere  I  see  anither  Yule, 

Gude  send  I  haena  thee  to  ca' ! 
Vm  weary  o'  thy  ration  sma*, 

And  lang,  lang,  weary  days  o'  dule  ; 
Ae  happy  day  shall  twine  us  twa — 

Sae,  fare-thee-weel !  my  weary  spule! 

Thy  darg  wad  bleach  the  parson*s  noce. 

Thy  cog  wad  pinch  the  provost's  panucb. 
Thou  wad  mak  wide  his  worBhip*i  hose, 

if  he  were  on  thy  weary  bench. 
The  love  o*  lear  thou  weel  may  quench ; 

The  lowe  o*  love  thou  maist  wad  oool— 
Wha  scar'd  me  frac  a  winsome  wench. 

But  thee,  thou  wacfu,  weary  spule  ! 

Thcre*s  Willie  wi'  hU  wift  and  baini9, 

The  auld  he  skelira,  the  young  she  spains; 
She  screams  for  pence,  he  cries  for  pints. 

They  fecht  for  food  like  dogs  for  hanes: 
Sae,  when  a  dream  o'  wife  and  weans 

Comet  dancin  owre  my  flighty  brain, 
I  just  look  in  on  Willie  Deans, 

And  Wabster  is  himself  again. 

While  drivin  thee,  thou  weary  spule, 
I  woo  the  muse  so  sweet  and  shy, 

And  spurn  the  dark  and  drumlie  pool, 
While  Pegaius  doth  scale  the  sky. 
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Airay,  in  Gilpin  trim,  wc  fly  ; 

Tboa  mnket  me  music  of  the  ipheret— 
Till,  crash ! — a  score  o*  threads  to  tie, 

LeaTcs  mt  wi*  patience  and  the  shears  I 

When  brewer  6eordie*s  barley  bree 

Makes  honest  Tarn  as  prond*s  a  peer, 
Aft,  in  the  midst  o*  rantin  gtee, 

Thy  waefa  clatter  racks  my  ear ; 
Then  rash  to  mind  the  taunt,  the  jeer, 

The  sage  adrice  o*  sober  kin ; 
And  best  o'  men  and  best  o*  cheer 

Scarce  drown  thy  deril^eavin  din. 

Sse,  fare-thee-wcel !  my  weary  spule  I 

Thongh  fAr  the  wnnr  should  h^  my  fa\ 
Gin  ere  I  see  nnither  Yule, 

Gnde  send,  I  haena  thee  to  ca*  I 
ni  hae  a  kick  at  Fortune*s  ba% 

Though  I  should  be  Misfortune's  fool-. 
Though  far  the  wanr  should  be  my  fa. 

Then,  faro-thee-weel !  my  weary  fpule  ! 

Poor  Tam  Wabster  !  How  we  should  extol  the 
wise  and  philanthropic  statesman  wlio  could 
procure  for  him,  and  the  millions  of  his  brethren, 
a  few  more  hours  of  leisure  in  the  long  six,  work- 
ing week-days  of  sixteen  hours  a-day,  and  a  few 
shlllingB  more  of  wages ! — yea,  extol  him  above 
Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  all  the  great  cap- 
tains that  ever  conquered  I  Can  we  blame  a  lad 
of  the  spirit  of  Tam — sickening  over  the  means 
of  a  weary  life,  and  aspiring  after  'our  being's 
higher  aims  and  ends — for  tossing  aside  the  im- 
plements of  the  incessant  industry  which  wards 
not  off  starvation,  and  trying  a  kick  at  For- 
tune's ball,  even  if  it  do  lead  him  in  very  peri- 
loQs  directions  ? — perilous  to  others— to  "  the 
better  orders/'  to  ''  men  of  property" — for,  to 
hixn  and  his  pale  brotherhood  no  change  can  be 
much  for  the  worse. 

Another  specimen  of  the  poetry  and  morality 
of  a  mechanic,  comes  pat.  We  do  not  intend  a 
pun.  Let  our  readers,  of  whatever  rank,  give 
it  a  patient  perusal,  and  then  ask  themselves 
if  the  British  people  from  whose  masses  such 
power  of  thought  and  -expression  emanates, 
deserve  to  he  distrusted  or  to  be  triiled  with. 

LIMES  SUGGESTED  TO  A  SCOTTISH  MECHANIC  BY   CON- 
VERSING WITH  AN  EXILED  IRISHMAN. 

With  all  his  faults  I  dearly  love  poor  Pat-« 

The  nau  who  wears  the  crownless,  brimless  hat, 

Of  shape  uniqae— -nor  roand,  nor  iquare,  nor  oval. 

Nor  like  the  English  vicar*s  solemn  shovel ; 

A  nondescript— a  real  desideratum 

Of  men  who  only  quote  his  jests  verbatim. 

For  all  within  that  hat,  which  well  doth  fit, 

Lies  many  a  latent  sparic  of  sterling  wit, 

Which  trivial  circumstance  can  bring  to  play 

Around  the  owner,  as  he  wends  his  way ; 

And  still  he  wears  it,  with  a  jaunty  air, 

Where*er  he  goes— to  chapel,  field,  or  Aiir. 

Though  torn,  or  brownM  and  battered  by  the  rain, 

A  magic  inflaence  it  doth  still  retain — 

It  bears  a  tov'reign  charm  against  aU  woes^ 

And  soothes  the  wearied  soul  to  sweet  repose. 

Enough  of  this — the  hat  is  passing  well. 

1  teel  my  heart  with  indignation  swell. 

Alas !  ray  poor,  opprest,  degraded  brother 

Must  wear  that  hat,  because  he  has  no  other. 

The  align  rulers  of  his  hapless  land— 

The  mulish  faction,  slow  to  understand— 

They  have  nnhoased  poor  Pat,  and  driven  him^forth* 

To  brave  the  blasts  of  the  inclement  North ;     ~ 

They've  robb*d  and  stript  him  to  the  very  skin ; 

Yet  bare  apt  liow*d  the  fne*bom  soul  within-** 


I  The  mind,  nnshackled  to  Ufe*s  latest  hoar, 
Smiles  at  their  malice  and  defies  their  power  ! 
Creatures  of  darkness,  dreading  still  the  day— 
The  moles  and  bats— are  not  more  blind  than  they  ! 
They  clamorously  oppose  each  good  design. 
And  strive  to  mar  what  God  has  made  divine. 
Alas !  poor  Ireland  I  such  as  these  would  still 
With  rod  of  iron  role  thee  at  their  will  f 
Unhappy  land  !  when  will  thy  sorrows  cease  ? 
When  mitred  priests  prench  war  instead  of  peace — 
When,  to  uphold  their  pomp-canonical. 
They  put  their  trust  in  powder  and  in  ballf 
And  point  triumphant  to  the  murderous  gun. 
Oh,  peasant  shooting  is  with  them  rare  fun, 
A  pleasant  pastime  for  men  high  in  station- 
It  helps  to  thin  '<  the  snrplas  population,** 
And  teach  the  rabble  a  great  moral  lesson. 
Oh,  my  heart  sickens,  monsters !  as  I  muse 
Upon  your  secular  and  selfish  views  ! 
Senrants  of  Satan  !  ministers  of  sin  t 
Black  the  account  which  ye  must  render  in. 
Wolves  in  sheeps*  clothing !  ye  the  dock  destroy, 
And  make  earth  sad  with  your  unhallowed  joy ; 
But  soon  your  mirth  to  mourning  will  be  tum*d, 
And  ye  shall  cringe  to  those  whom  ye  have  spuni*d. 
That  monstrous  fabric  human  hands  have  made- 
Blasting  the  island  with  its  baleful  shade^ 
Which  erring  men,  and  hypocrites  abhorr*d. 
Blasphemous  style  the  Temple  of  the  Load- 
That  haughty  pile,  nptow*ring  to  the  skies, 
Supported  long  by  violence  and  lies— 
At  one  dread  stroke  shall  tumble  to  the  dust. 
Crushing  all  those  who  in  its  strength  put  tnist. 
The  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand— 
Robbers  and  murderers !  ye  convicted  stand. 
The  cry  of  suffering  millions,  not  in  vain, 
Rises  to  Heav*n,  where  Truth  and  Justice  reign  ; 
And  wakeful  Vengeance  only  waits  until 
The  cup  of  your  iniquity  ye  filL 
Oh,  pause  and  tremble  on  the  verge  of  wo— 
One  single  drop  may  make  that  cup  o*erflow  ! 
Oh,  that  ye  might  repent !— then,  not  in  vain. 
My  pen  hath  traced  this  monitory  strain. 

W.  C. 

The  foUowing  lines  are  written  by  a  member 

of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  seems  to  have 

caught  a  spark  from  the  anvil  of  the  energetic 

**  Corn- Law  Rh)rmer." 

A  BONO  FOR  THE  MASSES. 
**  Ttvij  it  is  a  fearful  thing  that  any  men,  or  set  of  men,  should 
be  allowed  to  atand  between  ua  and  God*f  mcrcic* ;  laying  to  ua  and 
to  Ood— •  Hitherto  ahaU  ye  go,  and  no  further  ;  and  here  shall  ye 
be  aUyed,  for  our  unjust  gain  .**-^Cateck{sm  on  the  Copn.Lawi, 

Who  mocks  the  poor  man*s  sorrow  ? 

Who  bids  his  toil  be  vain  ? 
Who  heeds  not  that  he  writhes  beneath 

Starvation*s  grinding  chain  ? 

Who,  who  averts  the  blessings 

The  Lord  bestows  on  man  ? 
Who  placeth  aye  earth's  dearest  gifto 

Beneath  a  selfish  ban  P 

Earth's  earthy  lordlings  dare 

To  mock  their  fellows*  toiL— 
For  worms  like  those  alone  must  teem 

The  treasures  of  the  soil  I 

These  gods  of  "  brass  and  clay," 

The  creatures  of  an  hour, 
Oppose  unto  immortal  strength 

An  arm  of  mortal  power. 

How  long  shall  millions  groan 

That  gilded  grubs  may  shine  ? 
How  long  shall  blood  and  tean  supply 

For  these  life's  choicest  wine  ? 

In  vain  the  clouds  ^'  drop  fatness,** 
In  vain  Heaven's  beams  are  bright ; 

The  curse  of  gain  is  on  the  soil, 
A  foul  and  withering  blight  i 
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The  Toice  that  ipmks  in  sadnets, 
With  rafe  thall  rend  the  air ; 

The  blaited  hopM  of  hearts  forlorn 
Shall  chan^  to  wild  despair. 

The  chain  that  binds  its  thonsands 
By  truth  shall  shattered  be; 

The  will  of  nn  insulted  race 
Shall  set  its  captives  free. 


E. 


The  late  efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  have  failed 
to  conciliate  those  determined  lovers  of  freedom 
whom  his  arbitrary  conduct  has  disgusted^  ever 
since^  by  an  intrigue^  a  trick,  and  by  hypocritical 
and  perfidious  professions^  he  smuggled  himself 
into  the  throne  of  France.  From  a  distant  de- 
partment of  his  empire,  a  correspondent  writes 
us:— 

The  followiiuf  yenta  were  compoeed  on  learning  the 
manner  in  whloh  the  annlTersory  of  **■  The  Three  Days"  Is 
to  be  celebrated.  Some  excuse  may  be  deemed  neoeesary 
for  the  warmth  of  my  expressions :  but  who  would  not 
feel  indignation  on  befioldmg  the  present  state  of  France, 
imd  knowing  the  men  who,  havinj^  sacrificed  all  for  their 
country,  are  by  her  treated  as  traitors  ? — Believe  me,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 

VERSSS  WRITTEN  4TH  JULY  1837. 

Dost  tremble,  despot,  lest  the  bones 

Of  those  who  died  Ibr  Liberty 

Arise  in  judgment  against  thee  ? 

Or,  thinkest  thou  that  he  atoaea 

For  tyranny  and  treaehery 

WhO)  with  a  sacrUisgioas  hand, 

Thus  disiuten  the  glorious  dead, 

£*ea  from  the  spot  whereon  they  bled, 

And,  with  a  mercenary  band 

Of  hirelings,  worthy  of  his  trust, 

Proianeth  this  most  sacred  dust-- 

Sacred  to  all  who  would  be  free— 

And  beareth  It  to  some  prie$UhaUowed  cemetery  ? 

.  Dost  think  to  obliterate  their  fame  ? 
Or  banish  from  the  minds  of  all 
Remembrance  of  one  monareh*8  fall  ?* 
Philip,  beware  1    'Tis  net  the  name 
Of  •«  chosen,  at  a  milllon*s  call, 
The  People*s  King,'*  can  satisfy; 
'Tis  not  thy  army  that  can  quell 
The  minds  of  men  sworn  to  rebel 
At  any  form  of  tyranny ; 
*Tis  not  the  names  of  those  who  fell, 
*Tis  not  the  prayers  breath'd  o*er  their  tomb, 
That  hasten  or  retard  thy  doom«- 
'Tis  bleeding  Freedom's  groan  that  sounds  the  despot's 
knell! 

O  France  I  where  hath  thy  spirit  flown? 
Despots  rejoice— 4hey  think  thou  sleepcst;—- 
We  watdUd  thge,  and  /  know  thorn  wtepnt  * 
But  thou,  who  hast  so  oft  o'erthrown 
The  power  of  giants,  cease  to  groan. 
And  rise  to  vengeance  !— To  thy  shore, 
Nations  enslAv'd  still  hoping  turn. 
Hath  Freedom's  beacon  ccawd  to  bum, 
That  they  behold  its  beam  no  more  ? 
Rite  I  no  longer  sit  deploring 
Thy  abject  sUte ;  but  let  the  light 
Of  liberty  now  greet  the  sight 
Of  bondsmen,  who  will  rise,  adoring 
Thy  name^  and  burst  this  heavy  chain ; 
And  patriou'  Mood  shall  not  have  been  ponr'd  forth 
in  vain! 


Are  not  thy  brarest  sons  exiled  ? 
They  who  haTo  bled  to  soothe  thy 
Are  not  they  treated  as  thy  foes-^ 
Banish'd,  suspected,  and  revil'd  ? 

*  Charltfl  X. 


Whilst  thou,  besotted  and  beguiled, 

Hast  gilded  the  oppressor's  chain, 

Hast  graven  on  it  "  Liberty,"" 

And  cried,  "  Behold !  am  not  I  five?" 

How  long,  how  long  shall  despots  rdgn  ? 

How  long  wile  thou  endure  thy  shame  ? 

Arise,  and  form  a  funeral  pile. 

E'en  of  these  bones  they  would  dcAIe : 

Fire  it,  and  Freedom's  ncred  flame 

Shall  beacon  over  earth  and  sea. 

And  nations  shall  arise  and  worship  Liberty ! 

iL  H*  M. 

Beranger  affords  us  a  graceful  opportunity  of 
changing  the  subject,  and  lapsing  gradually  into 
gentler  themes. 

farewell  to  politics beranqer*8  "  plus  de 

politique/' 
Dear  girl,  the  idol  of  my  heart, 

Thou  ever  dost  repine, 
Because  my  country  claims  a  part 

Of  lore  which  should  be  thine. 
If  thou'rt  unwilling  me  to  hear 

That  country's  wrongs  deplore, 
Oh  I  reassuie  thyself,  my  dear^ 

I'll  speak  of  them  no  more. 

Near  thee,  t  do  remember  me^ 

Exalting  rlral  worth. 
Of  works  of  art  I  spoke  to  thee-^ 

Of  deathless  fame  the  birth. 
Enriching  Prance,  were  lavished  here 

The  gems  of  many  a  store. 
Oh  !  reassure  thyself,  my  dear.. 

I'll  speak  of  them  no  more. 

I,  whose  timidity's  a  jest, 

Dared  turn  from  frolic  flght. 
To  talk  of  war  with  warrior's  lest. 

And  sing  our  soldiers'  might. 
By  them  the  world  beheld  in  ftar 

Its  monarchs  trampled  o'er. 
Oh  I  reassure  thyself,  my  deaiw. 

I'll  speak  of  them  no  more. 

Not  feeling  thy  dominion  hard. 

Still  freedom  was  my  lay  $ 
My  tales  of  Rome  and  Athens  acand 

Thy  gaiety  away. 
To  me  suspicious  may  appear 

Bach  Titus  of  the  hour. 
Oh  1  reassure  thyself,  my  dear— i 

111  speak  of  them  no  more. 

In  Franoe^  the  envy  of  mankind, 

Our  own  unequalled  land. 
Alone  a  rival  may'st  thou  find. 

Thy  empire  to  withstand. 
Alas  I  for  many  a  fruitless  prayer 

For  her,  my  heart  is  sore. 
Oh!  reassurs  thyself,  my  dear— 

I'll  speak  of  her  no  more. 


Yes,  dear,  I  most  adqpt  thy 

We'll  dwell  in  humbto  rest ; 
No  longer  dreaming  dreams  of  fiiae. 

Asleep  on  pleasure's  breast 
Our  countrymen  are  doomed  to  wear 

The  badge  of  £>emen's  power. 
Oh  !  reaasoro  thyself  my  dear** 

1*11  speak  of  it  no  morai 


W.« 


Our  next  section  shall  be  of  still  g«iitler  mool 
Here  we  have  an  echo  of  the  richest,  sweeteck 
strains  of  young  Keats  :— 


•  **  They  bofit  thtf  rmi 

Of  flrecasoH  grsvsa  on  a  lisailtr  shei£*'        _^. 

&T,OQuaiMs. 
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TO  ▲  BlUVTtrVh  BOT  AtLBfiP  IK  A  WOOD. 
**  A  ibcpbcnl  boy  plplac  uiktaratne^  at  tboufh  he  would  nertr 
growold.'* 

Green  leaves  and  odorooa  winds, 
And  the  clear  laughter  of  a  child  at  play, 
Where  the  looie  rimlet  floats  upon  its  waj  !— 

Lo  1  with  a  wreath  he  binds 
His  brows ;  and  now,  with  unconsidering  eye. 
He  scans  the  opening  sky. 

Happy— thrice  happy-^thou 
Yonng  tmant,  with  thy  leafy  range  content ! 

Happy  in  eye  and  brow, 
A  sylran  dreamer,  in  the  natural  tent 

By  stately  limes  and  arching  beeches  spread 

AboTe  thy  drooping  head ! 

Ha  !  ha !  in  mimic  state 
On  sinking  Tiolet*plots  thy  form  is  laid-— 
The  watching  trees  empurple  thee  in  shade-* 

The  woodbine  at  thy  gate 
Hangs  vigilant ;  while  from  each  separate  tree 
Dinneth  an  elfin  company. 

Methinks  arouiid  thy  slumbers 
The  music  of  the  woodlands  might  awake ; 
And  nymphs  go  thronging  through  tlie  noontide  brake 

With  mirth  and  chiming  numbers  ; 
And  Fauns,  with  dance  unsteady  and  brown  chin^ 
Come  trooping  heavily  in. 

But  now,  alas !  the  woods 
Have  all  forgotten  the  immortal  voices- 
Apollo,  with  blythe  Pan,  no  more  rejoices 

In  viny  solitudes ; 
And  poets  only  hear  amid  the  trees 
Glad  birds  and  wandering  bees* 

Well !  be  it  so  !.-above  thee 
With  meditative  heart  a  stranger  stands, 
To  eye  thy  small  lips  and  half-opened  hands ; 

And  mark  the  winds  that  love  thee 
Lift  with  slim  fingers  thine  unbraided  hair 
With  murmurs  like  a  prayer.  ^ 

Would  that  such  lot  were  mine  I 
To  come  at  mom  into  the  sylvan  nooks. 
And  hurry  with  my  shadow  throogh  the  brooks ! 

And  with  soch  Joy  as  thine, 
To  na use  or  loiter  by  the  rivulet^s  edge. 
Or  plait  the  matted  sedge  ! 

Here  is  another  though  fainter  gleam  of  that 
spirit  whose  element  is  Beauty-— 

THE  WATEB  LILT. 

Beauteous  flower,  whose  pure  blossom  rests 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  scarce  moved  stream  ! 
Queen  of  the  lake  and  dark-blue  river  ! 
Mirror'd  in  the  waters,  I  see  thy  form, 
That  now  attracts  my  earnest  gaze. 
Oft  as  the  evening  breeze  breathes  o*er 
Thy  resting  place,  thy  silver  chalice  rises 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  mimic  wave— 
Rmblem  of  purity  I     When  morning  breaks^ 
From  *neath  thy  wat*ry  couch  thou  risest, 
To  meet  the  orient  brow.    At  eve, 
When  sinks  the  sun  amid  the  ocean  isles, 
Thy  petals  close  upon  that  rich  Aragraaoe 
That  deeply  dweUs  within  thy  golden  breasts 
Some  say  thou  Vt  void  of  sweetest  perfume.^ 
Indeed  they  wrong  thee,  water  lily,! 
Those  who  seek  thy  fragrance  to  enjoy, 
Must  ki«  thy  lips  at  evening  tide, 
When  glittering  pearl^ops  lie  within 
Thy  cup-^he  summer  shower  just  past  away  t 
*Tis  then  thy  perfume  sweetest  smelly 
Mellifluous.    I  oft  have  seen  thee 
Floating  qaeen*like  upon  the  shaded  streamt 
When  mortal  hand  could  scarce  disturb  thee  i 
And,  as  I  looked,  ftacy  would  depict 
SooM  sylph-like  form  within  thy  bosom 
K estlinf,    I  would  think  it  was  the  abode 
Of  Mej  beings,  such  as  oft  we  heard  of 
la  cUUttwod*!  clotuUen  days.   ' 


Alas !  no  more  upon  the  aeadowi  gay 

Thos2  lightsome  forms,  beneath  the  mnshroom  shade. 

Do  sport  the  moon-lit  night  away. 

Banished,  perchance,  to  lonely  glade% 

Ye  seek  the  varied  course  of  silent  streams-^ 

Chiefest  where  glow,  in  summer  time^ 

The  beds  of  beauteous  water  lilies. 

There  in  safety  ye  may  rest, 

Within  yon  alabaster  bark, 

And  float  secure  upon  the  wavelet*8  breast 

Before  we  change  the  mood  of  our  specimens, 
we  shall  copy  in  a  handful  of  sonnets^  which,  if  not 
cast  in  the  stamp  of  ''  the  legitimate  sonnet/' 
breathe  sweetly  of  the  farmy  fields^  the  green 
lanes,  and  trim  hedge-rows  of  Merry  Eng- 
land. 

MAY. 

The  breexe  doth  nb  the  odorous  hawthorn  bush, 

Nor  cares  to  keep  it  secret,  for  the  deed 

To  all  is  blazoned  by  the  plunder  shed< 

Rife  is  the  blue  with  larks ;  and  from  the  bush 

Penl  the  loud  warblings  of  the  ecstatic  thrush. 

Bees  hum  on  every  flower ;  and  in  the  mead 

Echoes  the  land-rairs  cry.    Glad  cattle  feed 

Knee-deep  in  golden  butter-cups;  a  flush 

Of  hyacinth  along  the  hedge-row  gleams* 

Fair  is  the  rose-hung,  suckle-wreathed  cot. 

With  clumps  of  lilacs  nodding  o*er  its  roof  1 

And  fair  the  fern-fringed  banks  of  gurgling  streams. 

That  wend  through  leafy  solitudes  forgot, 

Where  poets  love  to  couch,  and  weave  gay  fancy's  woof ! 

JUNE. 

May  has  her  hawthorn  fragrance,  nor  does  June 

Lack  a  perfume  as  sweet—the  new-mown  hay. 

The  weary  traveller  scents  it— on  his  way. 

Gushing  from  road-side  meads— a  grateful  boou-* 

'Tis  home  into  the  heart  of  towns,  and  soon 

Fills  all  the  summer  air.    To  stroll  away— 

I  know  not  aught  more  sweet— at  bfeak  of  day, 

Or  'neath  the  beauty  of  the  snmmer^s  moon, 

Through  roee-embowered  lanes— by  hedge-rowi  drest-. 

Powdered  profuse  with  snowy  elder  blooms, 

Among  the  dewy  fields ;  and  in  some  spot 

Rich  with  a  flowery  affluence  to  rest ; 

And  drink  the  honied  breath  that  sweeping  comes 

Around,  on  every  side,  from  every  grassy  plot  1 

JULY. 

Gone  are  the  tiny  pools,  and  the  broad  stream 
Has  narrowed  to  a  brook.    The  many  rills. 
That  sang  of  pleasant  journeying  from  the  hlllS) 
Are  tuneless  now,  and  silent  as  a  dream. 
Hushed  is  the  voice  of  birds ;  their  green  homes  seem 
Still  as  the  cells  of  eremites,  to  ears 
Dinned  by  the  world's  rude  brattling  and  its  jars. 
Summer  is  now  mature,  and  sheds  a  burning  beam* 
The  wild  thyme  blows  upon  a  bank  I  know ; 
The  poet's  harebell,  and  the  foxglove  gay ; 
The  heath-flower  bloods  the  bosom  of  the  waste. 
House  deep  in  woods !— or  couch  ye  by  the  flow 
Of  waters^  gushing  down  some  rock^eft  way, 
That  cool  the  air  they  kis%  and  wake  the  breeie  they 
taste! 

We  must  now  make  way  for  the  tentimenial, 
the  soul  of  all  poetry ;  but  we  shall  not  be  te- 
dious with  our  specimens,  as  we  are  resolved 
to  neglect  neither  the  heroic  nor  yet  the  rustic 
muse^  in  our  Autumnal  AnnuaL 

FAREWELL  TO  MADBAS— BY  CALDKR  CAMPBELL. 

VThen  I  have  left  this  shore^ 
Will  one  ftmd  heart  deplore 

The  stringer  of  these  rough  tmaoUshed  ihymei ' 
Will  one  kind  spirit  feel 
The  grief  my  tears  reveal, 

As  ffSGoUcction  torni  to  former  timet  ^ 
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I  know  not !  bnt  I  know 
That  there  ii  poignant  wo, 

Coiled,  like  the  worm  that  nipt  the  roio^e  core, 
Within  my  yearning  heart, 
As  from  mine  eyea  depart 

Former  facet,  tcenet,  I  nerer  may  tee  more. 

Yet  willingly  I  go 

Where  falli  the  feathery  snow 

Upon  the  fir-tree  mouutaiut  of  my  home ; 
I  leave  this  sunny  land 
For  my  own  natiye  strand-. 

Why  do  tad  thoughts  across  my  spirit  come  ? 

It  it  the  word  «  Adieu,** 
That  blinds  the  straining  Wew 

With  tears  which  manhood*t    pride    would  fain 
preTent  ? 
Ah,  me  1  *tia  not  the  word, 
fint,  by  its  utterance  stirred. 

The  heart  leelt  agonlei  that  mntt  have  vent. 

Wliy  should  that  frail  heart  cling 
To  every  lovely  thing 

Whose  winsome  shape  comes  sweetly  o*cr  our  track  ? 
Why  do  we  hoard,  within 
A  world  of  thame  and  sin, 

Treasures  which,  lott,  we  never  may  win  back  ? 

Why  do  we  love  what  dies, 

What  falls,  what  fades,  what  dies 

The  gourd  that  withers,  and  the  bowl  that  breaks^ 
Nor  turn  to  hopes  above 
The  current  of  our  love. 

Where  the  soul,  leaving  earth,  in  heaven  awakes  ? 

'TIS  strange-^a  mystery  all ! 
For,  at  thespirit*s  call, 

The  rebel  heart  refuses  to  obey  ; 
But  gives  its  wealth  of  love, 
To  things  time  must  remove. 

Or  absence  pilfer  from  the  mind  away. 

Bnt  may  we  not  renew 
(Where  falls  no  earthly  dew) 

The  friendships  we  have  formed  so  tenderly. 
In  lands  where  all  is  joy. 
Where  sin  can  ne*er  alloy 

Sweet  thoughts  of  love  embalmed  in  purity  ? 

The  world— it  is  a  maze 
Where  the  tired  pilgrim  strays. 

Bewildered,  lost  amid  its  wild  desires ; 
Pursuing  stan  that  lure 
To  luxuries  impure. 

And  leaving  heavenly  lights  for  earthly  fires. 

The  manna  of  our  life, 
Youtlu-with  such  richness  rife 

MelU  in  the  cup  of  magic,  which  the  world 
Presses  upon  the  lip  ; 
Yet,  as  the  draught  we  sip. 

It  leaves  no  flavour  on  the  sense  upcurled. 

Our  passions,  one  by  one. 
Their  race  of  madnets  run. 

Each  in  its  fell  career  rude  traces  leaving,  ' 
That  tear,  and  sear,  and  win 
Their  victory  of  sin. 

The  bosom  of  each  better  hope  bereaving. 

But  there's  a  brighter  way 
Which  doth  not  lead  astray— 

The  pure  man  treads  it,  and  attaint  the  goal ; 
Where  earth,  and  all  itt  throng 
Of  wishes,  wild  and  wrong. 

Intrude  no  longer  on  th*  enfranchised  soul ! 

The  following  verses,  like  the  lines  of  Burns' 
"Lftpraik/'  appear  to  be  addressed  '<to  some  kind 
wife,"  They  shew  more  natural  pathos,  and  far 
deeper  tenderness,  than  the  general  run  of  Qur 
sentimental  ^nniia/ poetry. 


I  LOVE  THEE  MORE  AND  MORE. 

Faithful  in  fortune's  darkest  hour. 

Till  then  our  loves  were  dreams  ofyouih! 
*Twas  then  I  felt  affection's  poorer, 

*Twas  then  I  proved  thy  bosom*s  truth. 
Yet,  when  I  tee  the  gushing  tear 

Bedim  the  eye  that  thrillM  before, 
I  feel  that  thou  indeed  art  dear. 

And  love  thee— love  thee  more  and  more. 

Waked  from  a  toft  Elytian  trance 

To  life's  severe  reality, 
I  find  in  thy  mote  pensive  plsnce 

A  deeper,  sweeter  sympathy. 
Our  griefs,  as  from  one  fountain  spring, 

Now  that  our  mutual  joys  are  o*er — 
Yes,  not  a  sorrow  time  may  bring, 

But  I  shall  love  thee  more  and  roor& 

1*11  clasp  thee  yet — III  clasp  thee  yet, 

Though  passion's  burning  hour  is  past. 
Nor  breathe  one  accent  of  regret 

That  the  bright  moments  fled  to  fast : 
Nay,  the  more  dark  the  sky  may  be. 

And  the  more  loud  the  storm  may  roar. 
The  closer  will  I  cling  to  thee. 

And  love  thee— love  thee  more  and  more. 

Thus  far  together  have  we  come — 

Nor  be  the  hope,  the  prayer  supprest. 
That  we  may  reach  our  long  last  home 

Together,  and  united  rest. 
But  should  my  fate  be  flrst  to  die. 

While  Death  stands  beck*ning  at  the  door, 
1*11  turn  to  thee,  and  faintly  sigh, 

I  love  thee— love  thee  more  and  more. 

lliough  the  following  lines  are  classical,  they 
are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  above  beautiful 
verses,  so  once  again  we  pay  homage  to  polial^ed 
lays. 

TRANSLATION  OP  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LATIN  ECLOGCES 
OF  THE  JESUIT  DITSSIBRES. 

Artesius,  lo  I  sweeps  o*er  the  land  in  wrath. ; 

Carnage  and  plunder  follow  in  his  path. 

What  could  I  do  ?_ThG  mother  of  my  child 

I  took,  and  hid  her  in  the  woodland  wild. 

It  was  the  reign  of  winter,  nor  had  we 

House,  save  the  boughs  of  the  sere  leafless  tree. 

There  cherished  I  my  *<  sole  remaining  joy  ;** 

There,  in  her  bosom,  fondled  she  our  boy. 

At  break  of  day  the  land  I  wandered  o*cr. 

To  Mc  if  for  the  wretched  any  door 

Might  yet  be  open :  round  our  lurking-plsce 

Soldiers  were  stationed ;  by  untrodden  ways 

I  went,  and  shunned  known  paths  in  broad  dayllsbt. 

A  wretched  day,  a  miserable  night 

There  passed  II     Ah !  how  long  these  weary  hoars! 

How  M*ept  I,  groaned  I,  prayed  the  hearenly  powers 

To  send  the  light  t    Mom  cam&    Alas  I  it  rose 

Only  to  shew  me  deeper,  gloomier  woes  ! 

Love  gave  me  wingt ;  and  through  the  devious  wood 
I  ran  to  where  the  well-known  oak-tree  stood. 
My  Ann  I  saw,  and  on  her  bosom  laid 
Our  sweet,  small  child— alas  !  the  boy  was  dead ! 
The  mother  turned  on  me  her  dying  look, 
Whene'er  she  heard  the  tones  in  which  I  tpolce ; 
Then  gave  her  spirit  to  the  moaning  breeie. 
I  saw,  and  almost  felt  the  cold  winds  frerxe 
My  otvn  life*s  currents.    And  I  had  been  blest, 
Could  I,  like  them,  have  sunk  to  lasting  rest. 
1  could  not ;  and  wherewith  to  dig  a  grave 
For  those,  so  beautiful,  naught  could  I  have. 
With  leaves  and  branchet  them  I  covered  oVr, 
Just  as  they  were  even  now,  nor  rudely  tore 
My  child  from  that  dear  breast;  and  much  I  feir 
The  earliest  winds  %vill  strip  that  hasty  bier. 

CM. 

We  must  cut  short  this  sectloD^  with  a  piece 
hrief  aa  beAutifuU 
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A  SfgTBR  8  PBATBB. 

Father!  wehaTeplajed 

In  infancy  together ; 
Hand  in  hand  we*ve  strayed. 

In  life*!  glad  tpring-weather, 
To  Thy  altar,  and  hare  knelt 
Where  many  b«Te  Thy  goodneei  felt. 

She  if  sleeping  now.— 

Let  Thy  angels  bless  her ; 
Calm  that  aching  brow ; 

I«et  the  winds  cires^  her— 
That  the  breath  of  HeaT*n  may  come, 
To  bless  and  cheer  her  qniet  home. 
Hear  a  sister's  Toice, 

To  Thy  thione  appealing  ! 
Oh !  bid  ua  rejoice, 

All  her  sorrows  healing  ! 
Spare  her  yet  a  little  while. 
With  ns  to  pray,  weep,  lore^  and  smile ! 

J»    Btm    \j0 

SCOTTISH  AND  LEGENDARY  VBR8B. 

First,  we  take  Auld  Bang,  He  is  not  Poor 
MaUie  to  be  sure,  but  he  too  has  lived  in  Ar- 
cadia. 

ONTIIEDKATH  OF  AULD  BANO A  FAITHFUL  COLLT. 

Fell  Death  his  shaft  unerringlye 
Shies  at  the  bondager  and  free : 
Bird,  beast,  and  men  o*  ilk  degree 

A*  share  alike— 
I>eath  snecks  them  off— and  why  not  thee, 

My  gnid  aold  tyke  ? 

Tft  nature  bids  ns  mak*  a  mane 

When  some  kind  friend  is  frae  us  taVn ; 

We're  no  to  bear*t  wi*  heart  o*  stane. 

Ungratefu*  like : 
Then  I  may  mourn,  since  thou  art  gane — 

My  kind  auld  tyke ! 

Thou  wast  a  faithfu*  brute  to  me, 
As  erer  brushed  a  dewy  lee, 
And  mony  a  weary  mountain  we 

Hae  spiel*d  thegither. 
And  aye  had  cause  guid  friends  to  be 

Wi*  ane  anither. 
For  when  I  gat  my  hamely  meal— 
Was*t  parritch,  milk,  or  aiblins  kail. 
Thou  didna  need  to  wag  thy  tail, 

And  piteous  look ; 
Thou  hadst  thy  share,  withouten  fail, 

O*  a'  I  took. 

In  meltin*  heat  or  driftin*  snaw, 
Maist  fully  thou  repaid  me  a*, 
For  sure  thy  match  I  nerer  saw 

For  seose  or  speed— 
IM  better  lost  a  pund  or  twa 

Than  thou  hadst  dee*d  I   1 

Thou  ne*er  wast  dreich  to  tak  the  bent, 
Nor  e*er  didst  grudge  to  rin  when  sent, 
Nor  was  my  patience  ever  spent 

Wi*  scraugh  or  roar-« 
A  slight  Erection  wi*  my  kent 

Did  a*  the  splore  ! 

When  grief  oppressed  me,  thou  wouldst  fawn, 
And  wag  thy  tail  an'  lick  myhaun. 
As  if  ihou*dst  say— Cheer  up,  my  man  I 

1*11  stand  thy  pairt — 
And  syne  to  please  me,  straight  began 

Wi*  a*  thy  airt  1 

At  heme,  the  laddies  dnrstna  shore  thee, 
And  scarce  would  ser*d  themsels  afore  thee ; 
And  my  auld  mither  just  adored  thee. 

Except  when  thou 
Wouldst  bay  the  stems  that  twinkled  o*er  thee 

Wi*  Icmd  bow  wow  !* 


•  Every  oim,  m  well  m  my  mother,  knowi  that,  when  dogi  howl 
Wf  and  loud  o*  ntghti,  nmttMitfi  U  ture  tofiMowX 
N<X  XLV.-»VOL.  lY. 


She*d  heard  her  donee  auld  granny  tell 
How  some  uncanny  thing  befel 
When  dougs  set  up  their  eerie  yell 

At  close  o*  day ; 
And,  troth,  sometimes  it  flegged  mysel, 

I*m  bound  to  say. 

Ae  wee  bit  faut  some  folks  laid  t*ye— 
Ye  ne*er  wi*  meitin  pups  could  *gree. 
And,  when  their  yokins  thou  could  see, 

Thou  skailt  the  byke— 
My  faith  !  they  dnrstna  mell  wi*  thee, 

My  gash  auld  tyke  ! 

Then,  ony  gilefs  thou  hadst  to  bear 
At  bocht  or  spainin*  time  o*  year. 
Thou  bore  them  weel,  and  wasna  sweer 

To  face  them  a*, 
Till  plaguit  muzzles  cam  asteer— 

The  warst  aya. 

The  Tery  grabs*  themsels  made  mane^ 
When,  streekit  on  the  braid  door  staae. 
Thou  strore^  wi*  mooy  a  tug  and  grane. 

To  free  thy  snout, 
And,  sidelans,  gledged  to  see  if  nane 

Wad  help  it  out. 

But  ne*er  again  across  the  lee, 
Thoult  skip  before,  in  sportive  glee, 
And  turn  to  mark,  wi*  tenty  e*e, 

My  course  belike.. 
I*ve  lost  a  special  friend  in  thee^ 

My  kind  auld  tyke  I 

The  threat*nlng  nettle  wags  its  head ; 
The  thrissle  heaves  its  bonnet  red ; 
The  dockan  droops  its  droukit  blade, 

Ahint  the  dylce. 
Around  the  spot  where  thou  art  laid. 

My  guid  auld  tyke ! 

How  long  it  is  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  genuine  Scottish  song,  or  anything 
approaching  one!  Not  for  many  months,  we 
could  swear.  This  may,  perhaps,  make  us  the 
more  easily  pleased  with  anything  resembling 
what  wont  to  be  the  daily  bread  of  our  lads  and 
lasses — boys  and  girls— >the  light  of  cottage 
hearths,  before  the  dull  days  of  cheap  know- 
ledge and  the  Schoolmaster  gloomed  over  us. 

THE  THORN  TREE. 

I  watch*d  the  moon  blink  oivre  the  hill, 

And,  oh,  she  glentit  bonnilye ! 
Then  met  my  lass,  when  a*  was  still. 
Below  the  spreading  thorn  tree. 
Oh  I  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fair,  the  spreading  thorn 

tree ! — 
The  flame  o'  lore  lowes  bonnilye  aneath  a*8preading  thorn 
tree  I 

The  glow  0*  youth  beam*d  on  her  cheek. 

And  love  was  lowin*  in  her  e'e ; 
And  Cupids  played  at  hide-an'-seek 
Around  us  at  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh  I  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fair,  the  spreading  thorn 

tree— 
The  flame  o*  love  lowes  bonnily  aneath  a  spreading  thorn 
tree  I 

The  wanton  breeze,  wi*  downy  wing, 

Cam  soofln*  owre  us  caunilye  ; 
And  soft  and  sweet  the  burn  did  sing. 
When  trottin*  by  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fFagrant-scented  thorn  tree  I— • 
I  ken  o*  naught  sic  joys  can  gie  as  love  aneath  the  thoin 
tree  I 


•  FoUoemen.  We  take  It  for  granted  that  Bamg  had  been  to 
unAirtunate  at  to  leave  his  native  INrecdside  bract,  on  a  vttit  to 
the  eapUal,  while  ProTOit'S|iittal's  edict,  that  all  dogt  ihooU  be 
muitled,  was  In  Aiv«. 

3G 
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I  daf  ped  my  UmIb  to  my  hetrt, 

And  TOwed  my  lore  should  laitio^  be; 
And  wnased  ilk  ill  to  be  my  part. 
When  I  forgat  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh  I  for  the  thorn  tree — the  fresh,  the  scented  thorn  tree  !— 
I*U  erer  mind,  wi*  blithesome  glee,  my  lassie  and  the 
thorn  tree  I 

We  met  beneath  the  rising  moon.^ 

She  beddit  maist  as  soon  as  we, 
She  hung  the  westlan*  heights  aboon 
When  we  cam  frae  the  thorn  tree. 
Oh  I  for  the  thorn  tree— the  fresh,  the  milk-white  thorn 

tree!— 
'Twas  past  the  midnight  honr  a  wee^  when  we  cam  frae 
the  thorn  tree! 

I*Te  seen  the  glass  careerin*  past — 

I  liked  it  too^PU  never  lee  ; 
But,  oh !  its  joys  can  ne*er  be  classM 
Wi*  love  aneath  the  thorn  tree  1 
Oh !  for  the  thorn  tree~-.the  fresh,  the  milk-white  thorn 

tree!~ 
Of  a*  the  joys  there's  nane  to  me  like  lore  aneath  the 
thorn  tree ! 
The  following  lilt  may  not  be  equal  to  County 
Guy  perhaps,  but  it  is  quite  as  true  to  nature ; 
and^  besides^  very  like  the  first  rude  attempts  of 
one  of  those  native  bards  who  have  come  to  some 
mark,  through  patience  and  perseverance.  Even 
the  most  fastidious  reader  may  admire  its  brevity 
and  rustic  simplicity. 

BONO. 

Auld  Johnny,  the  farmer,  that  wons  on  the  brae, 
Haswarstled  wi*  fortune  this  mony  lang  day  ; 
But  he*8  now  got  aboon%  and  has  routh  but  and  ben, 
Can  pay  for  Iiis  mailin*,  and  brawly  can  fen*. 

He  has  but  ae  doehter— .he*s  nae  sons  ava  : 

He  has  but  ae  dochter— and,  oh,  but  she's  braw  ! 

She*s  the  flower  o*  the  k intra — 3he*s  dear,  dear  to  me-«  * 

Oh,  'tis  heaven  to  share  in  the  smile  o*  her  ee  ! 

The  kye  they  are  routin*  a*  high  in  the  loan. 
And  auld  Johnny*s  ploughman  is  whistling  home. 
To  share  in  the  smile  o*  my  lassie's  blythe  ee ; 
But,  oh,  they  aye  keep  her  a  lang  time  frae  me. 

Oh,  haste,  bonuy  Nannie  !— >oh,  hasten  to  me  ! 
The  pees-weep  is  screaming  aloud  on  the  lea ; 
The  corncraik  is  cryin*,  wi*  voice  loud  and  clear  ; 
And  ilka  thing*s  happy— but  where  is  my  dear  ? 

The  dark  plaid  o*  gloamin*  is  fa'en  on  the  hill ; 
The  low-cowerui*  mist  has  sat  down  on  the  rill  t 
And  trysting  time's  come— but,  alas  I  she*s  not  here  ! 
Oh,  haste,  lovely  Nannie  I  and  come  to  yonr  dear. 

And  now  we  get  to  our  legends  and  ballads. 
Among  these  we  might  have  classed  Vedder's 
ChUde  Sinclair,  but  he  already  stands  alone  in 
his  glory  in  another  page  ;  as  one  well  entitled 
to  a  high  place  on  the  dais  when  popular  bards 
assemble. 

Here  is  first  a  melodious  Highland  legend ; 
which  will  pleasantly  recall  to  some  of  our  readers 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Tobermory,  the  Mary*% 
JFeU  of  our  Catholic  ancestors,  and  the  anti- 
quities and  fine  scenery  of  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

ST  Mary's  well. 

In  the  island  of  MuU^  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Tobermory,  stood  formerly^  half  way  down 
the  hill,  a  beautiful  fountain  of  crystal  water^ 
called  St  Mary's  Well.  Tradition  reports,  that 
it  was  wont  to  be  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  West  Highlands^  to  drink  of  its 
waters^  and  to  consult  the  motions  of  its  guardian 
spirit,  that,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  brown  fly,  kept 
continually  hovering  above  it,  and  which  pointed 


out,  with  unerring  certainty,  the  events  of  tbeir 
future  lives.  It  is  now  sadly  neglected,  and 
nearly  concealed  by  weeds  and  rushes,  presenting 
a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  former  celebrity. 

St  Mary's  Well  now  stands  alone 

Beside  yon  aged  rock  so  hoary ; 
And  all  its  former  fame  is  gone, 

Or  only  known  in  HighlsBd  story. 
St  Mary's  Well  no  more  doth  lie. 

Like  some  bright  gem,  half  down  the  monntaiu, 
With  moss-grown  rock,  and  tree,  and  sky 

Reflected  from  its  crystal  fountain. 


No  more  at  night  the  pilgrim 

The  pale  moon  dancing  on  its  waters ; 
For  down  among  yon  withered  trees 

Is  heard  the  wall  of  Albyn's  daught 
Lamenting,  by  the  lonely  stream^ 

Their  former  days  «f  love  and  glory. 
When  every  object  formed  a  theme 

For  bardic  and  romantic  story. 

St  Mary's  Well  I— the  tall,  rank  grass 

Grows  by  thy  side,  where  once  together 
The  banter  and  his  dog  would  press 

With  nimble  foot  above  the  heather. 
St  Mary*s  Well  1  where  once  the  deer 

Snrveyed  his  form  within  thy  fountain, 
There  now  a  sloggish  rill  we  hear 

Slow  creeping  down  the  mgged  monntuD. 

And  where  thy  guardian  qilrit  once 

Stretch'd  gaily  oat  his  litUe  pinion, 
There  viler  forms  are  seen  to  dance, 

And  claim  a  short  nsurped  dominion. 
The  lake  lies  sleeping  down  below, 

Reflecting  rock  and  tree  around  it, 
So  calm  as  if  these  trees  did  grow 

From  out  the  crystal  waves  that  crown'd  it 

But,  as  the  spirit  of  the  atom 

Comes  riding  on  the  tempest  thither, 
Each  rock,  and  tree,  and  lovely  form 

Are  mingled  in  one  heap  together ; 
Bat  on  thy  breast,  St  Mary's  Well, 

No  form  of  rock  or  tree  is  blended ; 
For  now  some  night-hag's  withering  spell 

Has  on  thy  glassy  fount  descendnl. 


No  more  shall  maid,  with  beating  brsast, 

Descend  to  drink  thy  healing  waters  ; 
Or  hoary  pilgrim  sink  to  rest 

On  the  night  heath  with  Albyn*s  daa|ktcn: 
For  scarce  the  breeae  that  sweeps  the  lake 

Can  stir  thy  fount  in  stormy  weather; 
So  dark  thou  sleep'st  beneath  the  brake 

Of  twisted  weeds  that  grow  together. 

Yet  time  has  been,  when  on  thy  brink 

Sauntered  each  gay,  romantic  CRatvt ; 
Admiring,  as  they  kneePd  to  drink, 

Each  lovely  form  of  limb  and  featareb 
And  time  has  been^  when  pilgrims  voond 

Have  leant  to  hear  some  sybil's  story, 
Reposing  on  the  naked  ground 

With  streaming  locks  all  thin  and  hoary. 

But  time  shall  never  more  retnniy 

When,  up  that  lontf y  monntaia  stiaiidag, 
The  pious  maiden's  heart  shall  bum 

To  hear  some  ancient  dame  cooiplaiMag 
Of  former  days  of  loTO  and  song ; 

When  Albyn  saw  in  every  valley   .  ^ 
Her  plaided  warriors  troop  along 

Beside  Uieir  native  chiefii  so  gaily. 

Our  next  ballad  strain  Is  hinder  and  boUff- 
If  founded  on  fact^  the  tale  it  turned  togw^ 
account.  If  pure  invention,  the  merit  ef  ^ 
writer  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  in  geaenl* 
Life  makes  storieij  while  poeU  only  tnVii^ 
them. 
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A  TALE  OP  THC  VTRBNEBS. 

Rark'to  the  note  of  the  roUinf  dram, 

And  the  trumpet  on  the  breeze  I 
And  a  gallant  troop,  they  come,  they  come, 

Adown  the  Pyrenees. 

Siw  ye  the  aheea  of  the  fljif  they  bore  ? 

fleani  ye  the  song  they  raise  f 
That  flag  it  is  the  trioolor— 

That  song  the  MarsetlUise. 

<<  Now  forward,  commdas,  yet  awhile— 

Yon  ample  eonrent  see ; 
The  fht  old  monks  of  that  andent  pile 

9hall  feast  OS  jollily." 

Loud  rang  the  bell  at  the  convent  gate— 
«  What,  ho  !  Father  Abbot,  hear ! 

My  gallant  lads  they  may  not  wait- 
So^  qukk  !  thy  best  of  cheer  !** 

The  gates  swung  roond  with  a  moaning  soond 

At  the  trooper*s  rude  command ; 
And  the  Abbot  of  Spain  reoeired  the  train 

That  came  fh>m  a  hostile  land. 

*^  RoQgh  was  thy  greeting,  friend,*  said  he, 

"  Bat  a  soldier  we  excuse ; 
Right  welcome  thou  and  thy  men  shall  be, 

From  all  we  have,  to  choose.'* 

The  monks  stood  round  in  the  oonvvnt  court. 
With  a  scowl  on  each  tisage  wan. 

While  of  holy  wine  much  ribald  sport 
Amongst  the  soldiers  ran. 

On  to  the  old  refectory 

In  laughing  mood  they  sped, 
Where  a  feast  might  glad  their  eyes  to  see 

In  lairtsh  guise  was  spread. 

The  Abbot  sat  in  the  highest  place, 

With  the  Colonel  at  his  side ; 
And  turn  by  tarn  each  vacant  space 

A  oawl  or  cap  supplied. 

Strange  was  the  scene  in  that  ball,  1  ween, 

When  the  revelry  begun ; 
Bat,  oh  !  more  strange  was  the  awful  change 

lliat  came  ere  it  was  done. 

WUd  ooBgs  they  sang  till  the  rafters  rang. 

And  the  wine-onp  madly  plied ; 
Seemed  any  to  shrink,  they  were  urged  to  drink 

By  the  friars  at  their  side. 

<*  Now  a  toast,  a  toast,  my  reverend  host ! 

A  toast,  my  merry  men  all ! 
May  our  troops  ne*er  miss  such  fiire  as  fhisb 

In  foftross,  tent,  of  hall  T 

Grimly  the  Abbot  smiled  the  while, 

And  a  flagon  he  filled  high ; 
He  qaaSBd  the  wine,  and  with  his  grim  imilo, 

Said,  <'  I  pledge  thee  joyluUy.>* 

Bat  whj  does  the  Colonel  start  and  gaze 

So  ftall  in  his  neighbour's  eyes  P 
Tia  but  tbe  wine  that  lights  those  rays^- 

What  should  arouse  surprise  ? 


^  On  with  the  song,  till  it  roll  along 

Like  the  rattling  thunder-peal  1 
Fill,  fill  the  bowl— we  will  feast  the  soul. 

Betide  us  wo  or  weal  !*' 

Sadden  each  trooper  turned  him  round. 
And  gloom  on  their  foreheads  fell : 

What  means  yon  bell  with  solemn  sound 
That  toUs  a  funeral  knell  ? 

"  Tis  but  the  knell  for  some  hinds  that  ftll 

In  a  skirmish  yesterday ; 
On  with  the  f  laas  t-^or  the  souls  that  pasi, 

Tiiere  are  thouiands  true  as  they,'* 

And  mors  and  more  the  wine  they  pour. 

And  louder  yet  they  sing; 
The  lone  muleteer  might  pause  to  hear 

Such  sounds  from  an  abbey  ring. 

But  pallid  every  visage  grew. 

Though  bright  shone  every  eye^ 
Beneath  the  light  the  cressets  tl&rew 

Upon  their  revelry. 

Their  voices  failed  them  In  the  song— 

Their  hands  to  reach  the  bowl ; 
Some  withering  cniae  o*er  all  the  throng 

Seemed  holding  strange  controL 

Grimly  again  the  Abbot  smiled, 

And  in  hoUow  tones  did  cali— ' 
<*  May  the  Fmch  ne*er  aaiss  suck  fkn  at  thiSy 

In  fortress,  tent,  or  hall  1" 

With  breathless  lips  they  strore  to  cheer 

The  toast  the  Abbot  said  ; 
No  sound  responded  to  their  ear-* 

The  Abbot,  he  was  dead. 

From  man  to  man  a  shudder  past, 

And,  in  nervous  agony. 
One  muttered  through  his  teeth  set  ftst, 

<<Ay,  poisoned  men  are  we  T* 

No  matin  bell  from  the  abbey  rung 

The  villagers  to  prayer ; 
But  stillnssB  o*er  the  girey  walls  hung. 

The  silence  of  death  was  thersb 

They  bunt  the  gates,  and  passed  within 

To  the  old  leActory  i 
And  where  that  jovial  imst  had  been 

A  fearful  sight  they 


By  the  ycUow  light  of  the  rising  ewi. 

And  the  flickering  lamps  displayed. 
Friar  and  soldier  every  one, 

A  ghastly  corpse  was  laid. 

Few  tnwea  of  that  pile  lemaia 

For  antiquary's  lors ; 
But  those  monks  shall  long  be  blessed  in  Spaifl^ 

And  cuned  the  tricolor. 

W.* 

Here,  for  the  present,  closes  our  Antholoot, 
to  be  continued  time  and  place  convenient. 
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Tbb  most  remarkable  thing  ahout  this  book, 
u  t  literarf  work,  is  the  modesty  of  the  editor. 
The  name  of  biographer  he  disclaims,  rating  his 
own  share  in  the  publication  in  the  slightest  way. 
TMs  might  be  excused,  were  it  but  for  the  rarity 
of  so  complete  a  sinking  of  pretensions,  where 
parade  is  the  general  rule;  but  Mr  Talfourd 


Umb. 


Loudens  Moxon.    2  rolf*      With  portraits  of 


must  also  have  kept  back  records  of  his  own  cor*' 
respondeoce  ^d  social  intercoarse  with  Lamb, 
about  wiiieh  public  curiosity  is  alive,  and  vlueb 
any  other  editor  would  have  produced  m  anoag 
the  most  engaging  of  the  materials  submitted 
to  him.  Near,  this  is  overstrained  delicacy. 
H«  indeed  gi?ee  m  delightful  rektioA  ef  his  first 
nigiit  witlh  Lamb :  ke>  »  very  young  maa,  i^ 
oftheenthusiaimof  yovthfol  geniusj  and  charmed 
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hj  Lamb's  writings ;  and  the  latter  quite  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  freshness 
and  glow  of  character  of  his  juvenile  admirer. 

Without  pretending  to  share  in  that  enthu- 
Mastic  admiration  which  was  felt  by  Lamb's 
immediate  circle^  and  which  must  hare  originated 
in  the  charm  and  piquancy  of  manners,  at  once 
genial  and  quaint,  refined  and  simple,  we  would 
not  deny  to  him  all  that  his  biographer  claims^ 
the  praise  of  being  "  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  English  writers,"  The  phrase  might  have 
been  restricted  to  essayists,  or,  were  the  term 
admissible,  iketd^iiU,  Yet  even  this  limited 
title  would  be  scarcely  correct ;  for  his  smallest 
fragments  are  carefully  elaborated  and  highly 
finished.  Nothing  can  be  liker  his  essays  than 
his  letters ;  and,  indeed,  the  germ  of  many  of 
the  best  of  the  former  is  contained  in  the  fami. 
liar  epistles.  Thus,  the  Essay  on  Roast  Pig  is 
roughly  shaped  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  about  the  present  of 
a  pig. 

Lamb  was  of  humble  origin.  He  was  born  in 
February  1775,  in  his  favourite  residence,  the 
Temple ;  and  no  more  thoroughbred  Londoner, 
in  tastes,  habits,  and  prepossessions,  was  ever 
trained  in  that  venerable  locality.  His  father 
appears  to  have  entered,  when  a  boy,  into  the 
service  of  Mr  Salt,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  a  widower,  and  to  have  become 
his  factotum.  Charles,  his  youngest  son,  was,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  presented  to  Christ's  Church 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  until  the  age  of 
fifteen.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  was  Coleridge. 
An  impediment  in  his  speech  disqualified  him  for 
an  exhibition  to  Cambridge,  to  which  distinction 
he  was  entitled  by  scholarship,  as  well  as  by 
superior  abilities.  On  leaving  Christ's  Hospital, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  as  clerk,  first  in  the 
South-Sea  House,  under  his  elder  brother,  and, 
finally,  in  the  Accountant's  Office  of  the  East 
India  Company,  where  he  remained  until  he 
withdrew  from  labour.  From  Mr  Le  Grice, 
Lamb's  old  companion  in  Christ's  Hospital,  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd  has  obtained  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  boyhood  of  his  friend ;  but  the 
best  description  of  these  years  is  found  in  Lamb's 
own  recollections,  so  vividly  embodied  in  some 
of  his  finest  papers.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
shy  and  timid  boy,  for  whom  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  won  that  favour  with  his 
youthful  companions,  which  is  denied  to  more 
energetic  qualities  of  mind.  He  says  of  himself 
in  those  early  days — '^  While  others  were  all 
play  and  fire,  he  stole  along  with  all  the  self- 
concentration  of  a  young  monk ;"  and  his  bio- 
grapher add9— 

Then  habiti  and  feelingi  were  awakened  and  cheriihed 
in  him  by  peculiar  drcamstances ;  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  his  parenti  continued  to 
radde  then  while  he  wat  at  eohoo),  lo  that  hepaised  from 
doiiter  to  eloiiter ;  and  thia  was  all  the  change  hit  young 
mind  ever  knew.  On  e^ery  half-holiday,  (and  there  were 
two  in  the  week,)  in  ten  minntca  he  was  in  the  gardens, 
on  the  terrace^  or  at  the  fonntain  of  the  Temple.  Here 
was  his  home^  here  hii  recreation ;  and  the  influence  they 
had  on  hie  infant  mind  ii  vividly  ihewn  in  his  deecrip. 
lion  of  the  old  Bencherk    Ue  says^  «<  I  was  born,  aad 


passed  the  first  seven  yean  of  my  lire,  in  the  TeD^lfi.** 
He  might  hare  added,  that  hero  he  passed  a  great  portion 
of  the  second  seven  yean  of  his  life,  a  portion  which 
mixed  itself  with  all  his  habits  and  enjoymenu,  aod  pre  i 
bias  to  the  whole.  Here  he  fonnd  a  happy  home,  sftc- 
tionate  parents,  and  a  sister  who  watched  over  him  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  existence  (God  be  with  her !)  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude ;  and  here  he  had  aocesi  to  the 
library  of  Mr  Salt,  one  of  the  Benchers,  to  wboie  men- 
ory  his  pen  has  given  in  return  for  this  and  grester  faT> 
ours^I  do  not  think  it  extrevagant  to  say — immortality. 
To  use  his  own  language,  **  Here  he  was  tumbled  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  where  he 
browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  paitar. 
age.'*  He  applied  these  words  to  his  sister ;  bat  there  ii 
no  doubt  they  "  brewted"  together :  they  htd  wilkel 
hand  in  hand  from  a  time  ^  extending  beyond  the  period 
of  their  memory.** 

The  scanty  means  and  declining  health  of  his 
parents^  which  accompanied  his  entering  upon 
life^  though  unable  to  freeze  the  genial  current 
of  his  soul^  confined  it  to  narrow  channels.  He 
was  self-denying^  and  yet  fond  of  pleasure— shy. 
yet  social.  When  Coleridge  came  to  town  from 
Cambridge,  and,  finally,  when  he  became  a  deni- 
zen of  London,  "  full  of  mantling  hopes  and 
glorious  schemes,"  Lamb  was  his  joyoos  com- 
panion and  admiring  disciple.  They  were  wont 
to  meet  at  a  little  public-house,  called  the  Silnt- 
ation  and  Cat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smiths- 
field,  where  they  used  to  sup  on  humble  fare, 
and  remain  long  after  they  had  heard  "  the 
chimes  at  midnight."  There  they  discussed 
poetry  and  poets. 

There  Coleridge  talked  of  "  fate,  free-will,  fore-knov- 
ledge  absolute,*'  to  one  who  desired  *<  to  find  no  end*  of 
the  golden  maze ;  and  there  he  recited  his  early  pocu 
with  that  deep  sweetness  of  intonation  which  soak  into 
the  heart  of  his  hearer.  To  these  meetings,  Lamb  wv 
accustomed  at  all  periods  of  his  life  to  rerert,  as  the  w- 
son  when  his  finer  intellects  were  qaickeoed  into  actioB. 
Shortly  after  they  had  terminated,  with  Coleridge**  d^ 
parture  from  London,  he  thua  recalled  them  in  a  leUcr  :— 
'<  When  I  read  in  your  little  Tolnme  the  effnaioa  you  call 
<The  Sigh,*  I  think  I  hear  yon  again.  I  imagine  t« 
myself  the  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation  asd 
Cat,  where  we  sat  together  through  the  winter  aifho, 
beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with  poetry.'* 

In  inscribing  his  collected  works  to  Coleridge, 
so  late  as  1818,  Lamb  reverts  touchingly  to  tbeii 
early  connexion : — 

«  Some  of  the  sonnets^  which  shall  be  carelesdy  tamed 
oyer  by  the  generel  reader,  may  happily  awaken  ia  yw 
remembrances  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  dooht  an 
totally  extinct—the  memory  *  of  summer  days  and  of  de- 
lightful years,*  even  so  far  back  as  those  old  sappcn  at 
our  old  inn— when  life  was  fresh  and  topics  exhsostleii 
and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the 
lo?e  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness.** 

Mr  Talfourd  contrasts  the  genius  of  Lsmh 
and  Coleridge,  and  traces  what  the  former  oved 
to  his  illustrious  friend,  in  a  passage  of  ingenious 
and  beautiful  disquisition  upon  the  original  bin 
and  peculiarities  of  Lamb's  mental  character. 
At  this  early  period  they  had  another  bond  of 
union,  in  both  holding  Unitarian  tenets. 

Lamb's  sister,  whose  idea  it  is  imposnUeto 
disjoin  from  his,  was  his  elder  by  ten  yesn. 
The  cordiality  and  oneness  of  their  affection  is 
unique  even  among  the  many  pleasing  histories 
which  exist  of  the  most  disinterested  and  en- 
dearing of  fraternal  relations.    We  are  told*- 

A  yonUifal  psMioD, which Usted  onlyaftwviat^ 
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and  whicb  he  afterwards  attempted  to  regard  lightly  as  a  | 
folly  past,  inspired  a  few  sonnets  of  rery  delicate  feeling 
and  exquisite  music  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the 
solicitude  with  which  she  bad  watched  over  his  infancy— 
and  well  indeed  he  performed  It !  To  her,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence  ;  seeking  thence- 
forth no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with  her 
supremacy  In  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability  to  sus- 
tain and  to  comfort  her. 

And  still  more  beautifully  does  he  himself  say, 
in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  after  the  death  of  his 
mother — 

**  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister 
and  my  poor  old  father.  Oh,  my  friend,  I  think  some- 
times, could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  past,  which  among 
them  should  I  choose  ? — not  those  *  merrier  days,*  not  the 
<  pleasant  days  of  hope,*  not  *  those  wanderings  with  a  fair 
hair'd  maid,*  which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  re- 
gretted, but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  moiher^a  fondness  for 
lier  sehoolbay*  What  would  I  give  to  call  hrr  back  to 
earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all 
those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain  !  and  the  day,  my  friend, 
I  truat,  mil  come — there  will  be  <  lime  enough*  for  kind 
offices  of  love,  if '  Heaven's  eternal  year*  be  ours.  Her^ 
after  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reprosch  me.** 

Lamb's  early  letters,  which  display  as  much 
heart  and  originality,  if  less  subtlety  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  than  his  later  epistles,  are  mostly 
addressed  to  Coleridge,  with  whom  he  freely 
interchanged  his  inmost  thoughts.  They  were 
written  during  the  residence  of  Coleridge  in 
Bristol,  and  at  Stowey,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
married  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  stumble  upon 
Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  "  Madoc/' ''  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  ''  Re- 
ligious Musings,"  as  new  existences ;  and  upon 
Lamb's  fresh  first  readings  of  the  elder  drama- 
tists, and  of  such  worthies  as  Fuller  and  Isaac 
Walton.  The  following  epistle  is  quite  Lamb- 
ish:— 

«  Tuesday  night. 

''I  have  been  drinking  e%%  hot  and  smoking  Oronooko, 
(aasociated  circumstances  which  ever  forcibly  recall  to 
my  mind  our  evenings  and  nights  at  the  Salutation,}  my 
eyes  and  brain  are  heavy  and  asleep,  but  my  heart  is 
awake ;  and,  if  words  came  as  ready  as  ideas,  and  ideas 
as  feelings,  I  could  say  ten  hundred  kind  things.  Cole- 
ridge, yon  know  not  my  supreme  happiness  at  having 
one  on  earth  (though  counties  separate  us)  whom  I  can 
call  a  friend.  Remember  you  those  tender  lines  of 
Logan?— 

**  *  Our  broken  f^iendnhlps  we  deplore. 
And  loTei  of  youth  that  are  no  more ; 
No  after  fMena«hi|w  e'er  can  raise 
Th*  endearments  of  our  early  dayii. 
And  ne'er  Che  heart  such  foodnew  prove. 
As  when  we  first  t>qpin  to  love.' 

<^  I  am  writing  at  random,  and  half-tipay)  what  you 

may  not  equally  understand,  aj  you  will  be  sober  when 

▼ou  read  it ;  but  my  sober  and  my  half-tipsy  hours  you 

are  alike  a  sharer  in.     Good  night ! 

•■  *  Then  up  rose  our  tnrd,  like  a  prophet  in  drink, 
Cralgdarrocfa,  thoult  soar  when  creation  shall  sink.'  "—BuaNs. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  his  friend ;  and 

be  adds — 

C(  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day  scenes  of  life.  I 
shall  half  wish  yon  unmarried,  (don*t  shew  this  to  Mrs  C.,) 
for  one  evening  only,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  smoking  with 
yon,  and  drinking  egg  hot  in  some  little  smoky  room  in 
a  pot-house ;  for  I  know  not  yet  how  I  shall  lUce  you  in 
a  decent  room,  and  looking  quite  happy.  My  best  love 
and  respects  to  Sara,  notwithstanding.** 

We  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Lamb, 
when  Burns  was  yet  but  a  name  in  his  natiye 
land,  and  all  but  unknown  in  England,  a  fervent 


admirer  of  the  manly  poet.     To  Coleridge  he 

says-— 

''  Bums  was  the  god  of  my  idolatry,  as  Bowles  of  yonrs. 
I  am  jealous  of  your  fraternizing  with  Bowles,  when  I 
think  you  relish  him  more  than  Bums,  or  my  old  favour- 
ite, Cowper.  But  you  conciliate  matters  when  you  talk 
of  the  ^  divine  chit-chat*  of  the  latter :  by  the  expression,  I 
see  you  thoroughly  relish  him.  I  love  Mrs  Coleridge  for  her 
excuses  an  hundredfold  more  dearly,  than  if  she  heaped 
*  line  upon  line,*  out  Hannah-ing  Hannah  More ;  and  had 
rather  hear  you  sing  <  Did  a  very  little  baby'  by  your 
family  fireside,  than  listen  to  yon,  when  yon  were  repeat- 
ing one  of  Bowles*  sweetest  sonnets,  in  your  sweet  man. 
ner,  while  we  two  were  indulging  sympathy,  a  solitary 
luxury,  by  the  fireside  at  the  Salutation.  Yet  have  I  no 
higher  ideas  of  heaven.  Your  company  was  one  <  cordial 
in  this  melancholy  vale* — the  remembrance  of  it  is  a 
blessing  partly,  and  partly  a  curse.  .  .  .  Not  a  soul 
loves  Bowles  here ;  scarce  one  has  heard  of  Bums ;  few 
but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament— they  talk  a 
language  I  understand  not,  I  conceal  sentiments  that 
would  be  a  puzzle  to  them.  I  can  only  converse  with 
yon  by  letter,  and  with  the  dead  in  their  books.  My 
sister,  indeed,  is  all  I  can  wish  in  a  companion ;  but  onr 
spirits  are  alike  poorly ;  our  reading  and  knowledge  ftom 
the  self-same  sources ;  our  communication  with  the  scenes 
of  the  world  alike  narrow  ;  never  having  kept  separate 
company,  or  any  *  company'  together — never  having 
read  separate  books^  and  few  books  together — what  know- 
ledge have  we  to  convey  to  each  other  ?*' 

His  freedom  and  biting  sharpness  in  stripping 
away  small  pretensions,  and  conventional,  if  not 
personal  hypocrisies,  is  seen  even  in  his  earliest 
correspondence.  In  a  letter^  he  bids  Coleridge 
tell  Lloyd  that  he  liked  Penn's  book — "No  Cross, 
no  Crown" — immensely,  and  had  thoughts  of 
turning  Quaker,  until — 

"  Unluckily  I  went  to  one  of  his  meetings,  tell  him,  in 
St  John's  Street,  yesterday,  and  saw  a  man  under  all  the 
agitations  and  workings  of  a  fanatic,  who  believed  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  some  *  inevitable  presence.* 
This  cured  me  of  Quakerism ;  I  love  it  in  the  books  of 
Penn  and  Woolman,  but  I  detest  the  vanity  of  a  man 
thinking  he  speaks  by  the  Spirit,  when  what  he  says  an 
ordinary  man  might  say  without  all  that  quaking  and 

trembling The  inspired  gentleman, 

though  his  manner  was  so  supernatural,  yet  neither  talked 
nor  professed  to  talk  anything  more  than  good  sober 
sense,  common  morality,  with  now  and  then  a  declaration 
of  not  speaking  from  himself.  Among  other  things, 
looking  back  to  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  he  told 
the  meeting  what  a  graceless  yonng  dog  he  had  been,  and 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  a  good  share  of  wit." 

This  is  so  much  in  character.  Your  true 
Pharisee  always  magnifies  his  enormities  while 
a  sinner,  and  thus  seeks  to  shine  by  contrast 
with  his  former  self. 

Lamb's  early  poems  were  published  by  Cottle 
at  Bristol  about  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
alliance  with  some  of  those  of  Coleridge  and 
Lloyd ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  composed 
his  tale  of  '*  Rosamund  Grey"  and  <'  Old  Blind 
Margaret,"  which  appears  to  have  sold  better 
than  his  verses,  and  produced  something  to  add 
to  the  very  slender  stipend  of  the  India  House 
clerk.  In  this  little  fragmentary  story,  Mr 
Talfourd  and  the  inner  circle  of  Lamb's  ad- 
mirers perceive  exquisite  beauties,  which  are 
hidden  from  profaner  eyes.  It  will  be  best  to 
give  up  the  point.  There  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes ;  but  had  less  unqualified  admiration  been 
challenged,  more  might  have  been  yielded. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  have  forgotten 
Lamb's  acrimonious  letter,  either  addressed  to 
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Coleridge  or  to  Llcyd^  concerning  him^  which 
appears  in  Cottle's  "  Reminiscences/'  and  which 
would  seem  to  have  done  doubly,  if  not  trebly, 
its  harsh  duty.  Lamb's  heart — which  was  full 
of  generous  allowance  for  human  frailty — ^must 
have  speedily  smitten  him  for  severity  to  the 
friend  whom  his  judgment  condemned  while 
his  kindness   acquitted  ;    and    to  Southey  he 


«  po0f  ......^  2  I  nm  afitid  tba  world,  and  the  camp, 

and  theuniTenity,  havs  spoilt  him  smongit  them.  'Tlf 
otttain  he  had  at  one  time  a  itrong  capacity  of  turning 
out  somethiaf  better.  I  knew  him,  and  that  not  long 
lince,  when  he  had  a  moat  warm  heart  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  indifftfrenoe  I  have  aometimes  ftlt  towards  him.  I 
think  the  deril  it  in  one*s  heart.  I  am  under  obligations 
to  that  man  for  the  warmest  friendship  and  heartiest 
sympathy,  even  for  an  agony  of  sympathy  ezprest  both 
by  word,  and  deed,  and  tears  for  me,  when  I  was  in  my 
greatest  distress.  Bat  I  haye  forgot  that !  as,  I  fear,  he 
has  nigh  forgot  the  a\Ffnl  scenes  which  were  before  his 
eyes  when  he  serred  the  office  of  a  comforter  tome.  No 
serrice  was  too  mean  or  tronblesome  for  him  to  perform. 
I  canH  think  what  bnt  the  devil,  <  that  old  spider,'  could 
haTS  sucked  my  heart  so  dry  of  its  sense  of  all  gratltudfr 
If  he  does  come  in  your  way,  Sonthey,  fail  not  to*  tell  hira 
that  I  retain  a  most  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  old 
friendliness,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  resume  our  Inter- 
course.  In  this  I  am  serious.  I  cannot  redbmmend  him 
to  your  society,  because  I  am  afraid  whether  he  be  quite 
worthy  of  it.  But  I  hare  no  right  to  dismiss  him  from 
Iffy  regard.  He  was  at  one  time,  and  in  the  worst  of 
times,  my  own  familiar  friend,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me 
then.  I  have  known  htm  to  play  at  cards  with  my 
fttfaer,  meal  times  excepted,  literally  all  daylong,  in  long 
days  too,  to  save  me  from  being  teased  by  the  old  man, 
ifhen  I  was  not  able  to  bear  it. 

«  God  bless  him  for  it  1" 

Let  us  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  Lamb's 
criticism  uponSonthey's  Radical  Eclogues,  which^ 
together  with  their  Jacobinical  author  and  his 
infidel  friends,  were  at  that  time  the  especial 
object  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  Anti- 
Jaoobin  coterie.  Mr  Talfourd  exposes  the  in- 
justice of  these  attacks,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Lamb,  who  was,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  apt  to 
indulge  in  the  visions  and  new-fangled  theories  of 
politics  and  morals  which  dazaled  hia  more 
ardent  associates,  the  Pantiocratists,  dreaming 
glorious  dreams  of  human  improvement  and  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  race. 

One  of  Lamb's  most  intimate  and  cordial 
friends^  and  most  frequent  correspondents^  was 
Mr  Manning,  a  mathematical  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  afterwards  resided  for  many  years  in 
China,  during  which  period  a  frequent  epistolary 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them.  Cole- 
ridge, during  one  of  his  temporary  residences 
in  London,  had  introduced  Lamb  to  the  editor 
of  The  Morning  Post,  as  a  fit  hand  for  tossing 
up  '^  light  articles,"  and  scattering  squibs  and 
crackers,  and  Manning  was  alarmed  for  the  con- 
sequences of  so  delicate  an  engagement.  Lamb 
took  it  more  coolly,  and  humorously  regretted 
that  with  Coleridge  had  vanished 

"  All  my  splendid  prospects  of  engagement  with  the 
Morning  Pott,  all  my  Tisionarjr  guineas,  the  deceitfal 
wages  of  unborn  scandal.  In  truth,  I  wonder  you  took  it 
up  so  jsriouaiy.  All  my  Intention  was  but  to  make 
a  little  sport  with  such  publie  and  fair  game  as  Mr  Pitt, 
Mr  Wilberforce,  Mrs  F— ^  the  Devil,  &c;-*gentry 
dipped  in  Styx  all  oyer,  whom  no  paper  javelin-lings  can 


touch.  To  have  made  free  with  these  cattle,  when  vu 
the  harm  ?  'twould  haye  been  but  giving  a  poliik  to  limp. 
black,  not  nigrifying  a  negro  primarily.  After  sU,  I 
cannot  but  regret  my  involuntary  Tirtue*  Hang  Tirtue 
that*s  thrust  upon  us!— it  behaves  itself  with  meli  eoiw 
straint,  till  conscience  opens  the  window,  and  lets  est  the 
goose.** 

Lamb's  easy,  jocular  vein,  in  his  fsmilisr  let- 
ters, comes  nearer  the  idea  of  what  a  letter 
should  be,  than  his  more  elaborate  humour. 
The  following  was  sent  to  Coleridge  when  he 
had  come  from  London  on  a  visit  to  Wordi- 
worth : — 

*<DEAm  CoLEBinoK, — ^I  hate  taken  to-day,  sad  d^ 
liversd  to  Ij.  It  Co.«>-imprt«u,  your  books,  tis.,  Ikra 
ponderous  German  dietionaries,  one  volume  (I  can  fisl 
no  more)  of  German  and  French  ditto,  sundry  other  Gcr. 
man  books  unbound,  as  you  left  them,  *  Percy's  Aacimt 
Poetry,*  and  one  volume  of  <  Anderson*s  Pbets.*  I  spcdfy 
them,  that  you  may  not  lose  any.  Seeundo^  a  driMini- 
gown  (valuer  flvepenoe)  in  which  you  used  to  sit  and  Isok 
like  a  conjuror,  when  you  were  translating  WaUsmtsts. 
A  ease  of  two  rasors,  and  a  sharing4wz  and  strap.  TUi 
it  has  cost  me  a  severe  struggle  to  part  with.  They  an 
in  a  brown-paper  parcel,  which  also  cootalas  raDdry 
papers  and  poems,  sermons,  tame  fne  Bpie  PceoM-sse 
about  Cain  and  Abel,  which  came  from  Poole,  kc,  fc, 
and  also  your  tragedy ;  with  one  or  two  small  Gerass 
books,  and  that  drama  in  which  Got-fader  perfomu  Ter- 
tio ;  a  small  oblong  box  containing  aU  gow  leUert^  eel- 
lectod  from  all  your  waste  papers,  and  which  (ill  tlie  bM 
little  boa. • 

^  I  can  send  you  two  hundred  pens  and  six  qaim  ef 
paper  inungdiaielgf  if  they  will  answer  the  carnaie  by 
coach.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pack  'em  up  cum  nsMi 
lihrit  et  cio/ms— they  would  all  spoil.  I  only  wait  yssr 
commands  to  coach  them.  I  would  pay  flre-anl-ibrty 
thousand  carriages  to  read  W.*s  tragedy,  of  which  I  bsTt 
heard  so  much  and  seen  so  Uttle--only  what  I  nvat 
Stowey.  Pray  give  me  an  order  in  writing  on  Lod|iiu& 
for  *  Lyrical  Ballads.*  I  have  the  first  volume,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  six  shillings  is  a  broad  shot.** 

Along  with  a  copy  of  his  drama,  "  John  Wood- 
vil,"  which  was  printed  this  year.  Lamb  sent  a 
second  letter,  amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
bluM  of  the  period  and  of  himself.  Coleridge 
had  been  blaming  him  for  giving  his  addreu  to 
some  of  those  exacting  ladies.    He  says : — 

**  You  encouraged  that  mopoey,  Mtsa  W ,  to  dasei 

after  yon.  In  the  hope  of  having  her  nonsense  pot  iats  a 
nonsensical  Anthology.  We  have  pretty  well  ihaka 
her  off,  by  that  simple  expedient  of  referring  her  to  yn; 
but  there  are  moro  burrs  in  the  wind.  I  caice  hone 
t*other  day  from  bnsioess,  hungry  as  a  hunter,  to  dis- 
ner,  with  nothing,  I  am  sure^  of  the  mtkor  but  htaiff 
about  me,  and  whom  found  I  closeted  with  Msry  bat  a 

friend  of  this  Miss  W ,  one  Miss  B e»  or  B ^T; 

I  don*t  know  how  she  spells  her  name.  I  jot  came  ia 
time  enough,  I  believe,  luckily  to  prerent  them  from  ex- 
changing vows  of  eternal  friendship.  It  aremi  site 
is  one  of  your  authoresses,  that  you  first  fbster,  and  tia 
upbraid  ua  with.  But  I  forgive  you.  •  The  rofn  h«i 
given  me  potions  to  make  me  lore  him.*  Well ;  p  she 
would  not,  nor  step  a  step  over  our  threshold,  till  ^ 
had  promised  to  come  and  drink  tea  with- her  next  Bi|ht. 
I  had  not  seen  her  before,  and  could  not  tell  who  it  was 
that  was  so  ^miliar.  We  went,  however,  not  to  be  im* 
polite.  Her  lodgings  are  up  two  pair  of  stain  hi  — — 
Sti^et.  Tea  and  coffee,  and  macaroons— a  kind  of  cake 
I  much  lore.  We  sat  down.  Presently  Mlsi  B— 
broke  the  silence,  by  declaring  herself  quite  of  a  dtftn>>< 
opinion  from  D*ItraeHj  who  supposes  the  diftwocei  « 
human  inU^Uect  to  be  the  mere  eflisct  of  orgaaiiattoik 
She  begged  to  know  my  opinion.  I  attempted  to  cairy 
it  off  with  a  pun  upon  organ,  but  that  went  off  rtrj  fat 
She  immodiaUly  conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  ■; 
metaphysics  I  and,  turning  round  to  Mary,  put  ^ 
question  to  her  in  Preach— possibly  hsTing  hesH  tbit 
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ndtlier  Mary  nor  I  nndentood  Frtncb.  The  explanation 
that  took  place  oocaiioned  tome  embarrassment  and  much 
uonderinf.  She  then  fell  Into  an  insnlting  conrersation 
about  the  comparatire  geoina  and  merits  of  all  modem 
languages,  and  conclnded  with  asserting  that  the  Saxon 
was  esteemed  the  purest  dialect  in  Germany.  From 
thence  she  passed  into  the  subject  of  poetry ;  where  I,  who 
had  hitherto  sat  mnte,  and  an  hearer  only,  humbly  hoped 
I  might  now  pnt  in  a  word  to  some  advantage,  seeing 
that  it  was  my  own  trade  in  a  manner.  But  I  was  stop- 
ped by  a  round  assertion,  that  no  good  poetry  had  ap- 
peared since  Dr  Johnson*s  time.  It  seems  the  Doctor  has 
suppressed  many  hopeful  geniuses  that  way,  by  the 
severity  of  his  critical  strictures  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets.*  I  here  ventured  to  question  the  fact,  and  was 
beginning  to  appeal  to  namet,  but  I  was  assured  '  it  was 
errtainly  the  case.*    Then  we  discussed  Miss  Bf  ore*s  boolr 

on  education,  which  I  had  never  read 

We  next  discusted  the  question,  whether  Pope  vras  a  poet  ? 
I  find  Dr  Gregory  is  of  opinion  he  was  not,  though  Miss 
Sewaid  does  not  at  all  concur  with  him  in  this.  We 
then  sat  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ten  transla- 
tions of '  Pisarro,*  and  Mia  B— ^-  advised  Mary  to  take 
two  of  them  home ;  she  thought  it  might  afford  her  some 
pleasure  to  compare  them  verbatimi  which  we  declined* 
It  being  now  nine  o'clock^  wine  and  macaroons  were 
again  served  round,  and  we  parted,  with  a  promise  to  go 
again  next  week,  and  meet  the  Miss  Portent  who^  it 
seems,  have  beard  much  of  Mr  Coleridge,  and  wish  to 
meet  U99  because  we  are  hit  friends.  I  have  been  preparing 
for  the  occasion,  I  crowd  cotton  in  my  ears.  I  read  all 
the  reviews  and  magazines  of  the  past  month,  against  the 
dreadfiil  meeting,  and  I  hope  by  these  means  to  cut  a 
tolerable  second-rate  figure.*' 

Serjeant  Talfourd  finds  a  curious  and  far-fetched 
reason  for  the  extravagant  humour  in  which 
Lamb  indulged  in  his  letters  to  Mr  Manning. 
"  A  vein  of  wild  humour/'  he  remarks,  *•  breaks 
out,  of  which  there  are  but  slight  indications  in 
the  correspondence  with  his  more  sentimental 
friends ;  as  if  the  very  opposition  of  Manning's 
more  seientific  power  to  his  own  force  of  sym- 
pathy provoked  the  sallies  which  the  genial 
Kindness  of  the  mathematician  fostered." 

The  reckless  fun  and  tipsy  jollity  of  some  of 
these  letters  are'indeed  unequalled  in  published 
eorreipondence,  Oncehe  had  changed  hislodgings 
to  the  Temple,  that  favourite  haunt  which  he 
often  left,  but  to  which  he  always  returned  with 

delight;  and  he  writes  :-«- 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  you  owed  me  anything  beside 
that  guinea ;  but  I  dare  say  you  are  right.     I  live  at 
Ko.  16,  Mitre-court  Buildingn,  a  pistol-shot  off  Baron 
Maseres*.    You  must  introduce  me   to  the  Baron.     I 
think  we  should  suit  one  another  mainly.    He  lives  on 
the  fTOOBd  floor,  for  convenience  of  the  gout;  I  pnfer 
the  attic  story,  for  the  air !    He  keeps  three  footmen  and 
two  vaidff  I  have  neither  maid  nor  laundress,   no| 
caiing  to  be  troubled  with  them  I    His  forte,  I  under- 
atandy  ia  the  higher  mathematics ;  my  turn,  I  confess,  is 
more  to  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres.    The  very  anti- 
thesis of  our  charactera  would  make  up  a  harmony. 
Y«na  must  bring  the  Baron  and  me  together.— -N.B.  when 
70a  como  to  see  me^  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs-.. 
I  hope  you  are  not  asthmatlcal— «nd  oome  in  flannel* 
for  U*s  pun  airy  up  there.    And  bring  your  glass,  and  I 
will  shew  you  the  Surrey  Hills.    My  bed  faces  the  river, 
so  as  by  perking  up  upon  my  haunches,  and  supporting 
my  carcass  with  my  elbows,  without  much  wrying  my 
neck,  I  can  see  the  white  sails  glide  by  the  bottom  of  the 
Kiiig*s  Bench  walks  as  I  lie  in  my  bed.    An  excellent 
tiptoe  prospect  in  the  beet  room t— casement  windows, 
with  aoaall  panes,  to  look  mora  like  a  cottage.     Mind,  I 
have   got  no  bed  for  yon,  that*s  flat;  sold  it  to  pay 
ejLpen»m  of  moving.    The  very  bed  on  which  Manning 
lay  ;    the  friendly,  the  mathematical  Manning  I     How 
fordblj  does  it  remind  me  of  the  interseting  Otway  I 


^  The  very  bed  which  on  thy  marriage  night  gave  thee 
into  the  arms  of  Belviden,  by  the  csarse  hand  of  ruffians,* 
(upholsteren'  men,)  &c.  My  tean  will  not  give  me  leave 
to  go  on.  But  a  bed  I  will  get  you,  Manning,  on  con* 
dition  you  will  be  my  day  guest.         •        .  ; 

"  When  shall  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  honest  faoe-to« 
face  countenance  again  ?  Your  fine  dogmatieai,  teepiioml 
face,  by  punch-light  ?  Oh !  one  glimpse  of  the  human  Ulo^ 
and  shake  of  the  human  hand,  is  better  than  whole  reams 
of  this  cold,  thin  correspondence:  yea,  uf  more  worth 
than  all  the  letters  that  have  sweated  the  fingen  of  sen* 
sibility,  from  Madame  S^vign^  to  Sterne  and  Shenstone. 

"  Coleridge  is  settled  with  his  wife  and  the  young  phU 
losopher  at  Keswick,  with  the  Wordswortha  They  liave 
contrived  to  spawn  a  new  volume  of  lyrical  ballads, 
which  is  to  see  the  light  in  about  a  month,  and  causes  no 
little  excitement  in  the  litmrary  world** 

His  inherent  love  of  London,  of  *'  a  town  life 
and  a  hot  supper,"  breaks  out  continually.  Of 
his  lakeUh  friends  he  says,  at  one  time<— 

*'  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  romance-bit  about 
Nature*  The  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  (when  all  is  said,) 
is  but  as  a  house  to  dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be  courte- 
ous, and  good  liquors  flow  like  the  conduits  at  an  old 
coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sensibly,  and  feel  properly, 
I  have  no  need  to  stand  staring  upon  the  gilded  looking* 
glass,  (that  strained  my  friend*s  purse  strings  in  the 
purchase,)  nor  his  five-shilling  print  over  the  mantle* 
piece  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier,  (which  only  betrays  his 
Ailse  taste.)  Just  as  important  to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all 
the  fumitun  of  my  world ;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies 
no  heart  Streets,  streets,  streets^  markets,  theatres^ 
churcheS}  Covcnt  Gardens,  shops  sparkling  with  pretty 
faces  of  industrious  milliners,  neat  sempstresses,  ladies 
cheapening,  gentlemen  behind  counters  lying,  authon  in 
the  street  with  spectacles,  (you  may  know  them  by  their 
gait,)  lamps  lit  at  night,  pastry-cook  and  silver-smith 
shops,  beautifal  Quaken  of  Pentonville,  noise  of  coaches, 
drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks 
reeling  home  drunk ;  if  you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight, 
cries  of  fire,  and  stop  thief;  inns  of  court,  with  their 
learned  air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cambridge 
colleges ;  old  book-stalls,  *  Jeremy  Taylors,'  '  Burtons 
on  MeUncholy,*  and  <Religio  Medicis,'  on  every  stall. 
These  are  thy  pleasures,  O  I^ndon  with-the-many-sinst 

O  city  abounding  in ,  for  these  may  Keswick  and 

her  giant  brood  go  hang !" 

More  finely,  he  remarks  to  Wordsworth,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Lakes : — 

**  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  don*t 
now  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  In  my  life.  I  have 
passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as 
many  and  intense  local  attachments,  as  any  of  you  moun- 
taineers can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The  lighted 
shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  the  innumerable 
trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches,  waggons,  play- 
houses; all  the  bustle  and  wickedness  round  about  Co- 
vent  Garden;  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles; 
life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  the 
impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street ;  the  crowds, 
the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and 
pavements,  the  print-shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons 
cheapening  books^  coffw-houses,  steams  of  soups  front 
kitchens,  the  pantomimes-— London  itself  a  pantomime 
and  a  masquerade — all  these  things  work  themselves  into 
my  mind,  and  feed  me  without  a  power  of  satiating  me. 
The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks 
about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tean  in  the 
motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All 
these  emotions  must  be  strange  to  you ;  so  are  your  rural 
emotions  to  me.  But  consider,  what  must  I  have  been 
doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my 
heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  ?*' 

As  much  as  he  loved  London,  he  hated  poli« 

tics  and  all  public  affairs ;  nor,  to  say  the  truths 

did  he—- from  all  that  appears — apart  from  hie 

personal  friends,   the    enjoyments  of  literary 

taste,  and  a   strong  relish    of  creature-com* 
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fortt^  take  much  interest  in  any  of  the  grand 
concerns  of  life  or  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
he  afforded  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  more 
ardent  and  speculative  friends^  Hazlitt,  Godwin, 
and,  in  their  *'  hot  youth,"  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge. He  would  have  made  society  merrier 
and  wiser ;  hut  then  to  reform  or  improve  it,  was 
no  business  of  his.  At  a  period  of  great  public 
distress,  and  almost  of  famine,  he  writes : — 

^'  My  private  goings  on  are  orderly  «•  the  movements 
ef  the  spheres,  and  stale  as  their  muiic  to  angels*  ears. 
Public  afiaire— except  as  they  touch  upon  me*  and  so 
turn  into  private— I  cannot  whip  up  mj  mind  to  feel 
any  interest  in.  I  grieve,  indeed,  that  War,  and  Nature, 
and  Mr  Pitt,  that  haugi  up  in  Lloyd's  best  parlour, 
should  have  conspired  to  call  up  three  necessariei,  simple 
commoners  as  our  fathers  knew  them,  into  the  upper 
house  of  luxuries— bread,  and  beer,  and  coals.  Manning. 
But  as  to  France  and  Frenchmen,  and  the  Abbe  Steyes 
and  his  constitutions,  I  cannot  make  these  present  times 
present  to  me.** 

A  very  humorous,  and  yet  feeling  letter,  records 
the  speedy  and  deep  damnation  of  Godwin's 
drama,  "  Antonio,"  to  which  Lamb  furnished  the 
epilogue.  His  own  "  John  Woodvil,"  neglected 
by  Kemble,  and  treated  with  unpardonable 
insolence  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  might 
have  inspired  him  with  a  fellow-feeling.  For 
"those  self- constituted  judges,"  then  first  exer- 
cising with  "  gay  recklessness,"  power  at  once 
usurped  and  irresponsible,  Mr  Talfourd  labours 
hard  to  find  excuses  or  pleas  in  palliation ;  very 
charitably  concluding—-*'  There  certainly  was  no 
malice  or  desire  to  give  pain  in  all  this  ;  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  thoughtless  adoption, 
hy  lads  of  gaiety  and  talent,  of  the  old  critical 
canons  of  the  monthly  reviews,  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  damn  all  works  of  unpatronized 
genius  in  a  more  summary  way,  and  after  a 
duller  fashion."  We  demur  to  this  sweeping 
accusation  against  the  superannuated  monthlies ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  chief  of  those  *'gay, 
reckless  lads,"  Mr  Jeffrey,  was,  by  this  time, 
veering  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty ;  and  his 
associates  long  past  the  age  of  legal  discretion. 
Their  condemnation  ought,  therefore,  to  be  held 
irremissible ;  their  rank  offences,  incapable  of  an 
extenuation,  in  warning  to  all  other  liasty  youths 
that  may  be  tempted,  by  impunity,  to  follow  in 
their  track.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  world 
has,  in  every  remarkable  instance,  silently  re- 
versed the  past  judgments  of  the  Edinburgh 
critics'  youth-head.  The  fact  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  to  teach  other  critics  caution,  to  whom 
nature  has  denied  large  sympathies  and  fine 
instincts ;  and  to  give  them,  if  not  sensibility  and 
reverence,  yet  decent  manners. 

This  article  must  necessarily  be  as  rambling 
as  the  book  it  describes  ;  and  that  book,  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  letters,  is  as  little  method- 
ical as  can  well  be  imagined.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and,  indeed,  every  man  of  true  genius,  Lamb 
disliked  the  modern  dry,  matter-of-fact,  imagi- 
nation-starving system  of  what  is  called  rational 
education.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  sent  some 
ehildrens*  books  to  Keswick^  for  the  use  of 
Coleridge's  son,  Hartley,  then  a  mere  child. 
He  says :-« 


« *  Goody  Ttvo  Shoes*  is  almost  out  of  print  Mn 
Barbauld*s  stuff  has  banished  all  the  old  classics  of  the  nu. 
sery ;  and  the  shopman  at  Newber7*s  hardly  dcifiied  to 
reach  them  off  an  old  exploded  comer  of  a  ihelf,  when 
Mary  asked  for  them.  Mrs  B.*s  and  Mn  Trimm«r*i 
nonsense  lay  in  piles  about.  Knowledge  insignificajit 
and  vapid  as  Mrs  fi.*s  books  convey,  it  seems,  muteoau 
to  a  child  in  the  shape  of  knowledgej  and  his  empty 
noddle  must  be  tuined  with  conceit  of  his  own  power, 
when  he  has  learnt  that  a  horse  is  an  anioud,  and  Billy 
is  better  than  a  horse,  and  such  like :  instead  of  tbt 
beautiful  interest  in  wild  tales  which  mads  the  chiU  s 
man,  while  all  the  time  he  suspected  himself  to  be  as 
bigi^er  than  a  child.  Science  has  succeeded  to  poetry,  m 
less  in  the  little  walks  of  children  than  with  men.  li 
there  no  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  stU?  Think 
of  what  you  would  have  been  now,  if,  InstsidofbdDf 
fed  with  ules  and  old  wives*  fables  in  childhood,  yra 
had  been  crammed  with  geography  and  natural  history ! 
Hang  them  ! — I  mean  the  cursed  reasoning  crew,  thw 
blights  and  blasts  of  all  that  is  human  in  man  aaddiiU."* 

Ay,  and  all  that  is  spiritual  in  man  and  child. 

Since  it  has  been  discovered  that  Goldsmith  ii 
probably  the  author  of ''  Goody  Two  Shoes,"  we 
hope  that  a  new  and  highly  emhellished  edition 
of  that  classic  will  speedily  appear. 

For  many  years  of  his  life.  Lamb  was  a  slare 
to  his  pipe.  Of  ''the  fiendly  traitress"  tobscto, 
he  was  continually  taking  leave^  and  as  often  was 
he  lured  back  by  her  enchantments.  Once  be 
took  his  formal  farewell,  in  the  v.erses  published 
among  his  poems — in  sending  which  to  Words- 
worth and  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  writes  :— 

«  I  have  had  it  in  my  head  to  do  it  these  two  yean,  Vst 
tobacco  stood  in  its  own  light  when  it  gare  meksd< 
aches  that  prevented  my  singing  its  praises  Now  yes 
have  got  it,  you  have  got  all  my  store,  for  I  hsfc  abso- 
lutely not  another  line.  No  more  has  Mary.  We  bsn 
nobody  about  us  that  cares  for  poetry,  and  who  will 
rear  grapes  when  he  shall  be  the  sole  eater  ?  Pnteys, 
if  you  encourage  us  to  shew  you  what  we  may  writs, 
we  may  do  something  now  and  then  before  we  absolBtdy 
forget  the  quantity  of  an  English  line,  for  wantof  pac- 
tice." 

About  the  close  of  1805,  his  correspondence 
began  with  Hazlitt  They  had  been  acqusiated 
for  some  time.  His  letters  are  gossiping  end 
confidential,  like  those  of  a  man  who  had  sat  Ion; ; 
often,  and  recently  on  the  side  of  the  fire 
opposite  his  correspondent,  and  understood  ill 
the  moods  of  his  mind.  A  postscript  contains  the 
first  announcement  of  his  damned  farce  of  "Mr 
H." 

<(  N.B.  Have  taken  a  room  at  three  shillings  a-wesk, 
to  be  in  between  ftve  and  eight  at  night,  to  avoid  ay 
noetumal^  alias  knoek^etemai  Tisiters.  The  irst  fnits 
of  my  retirement  has  been  a  fiiroe  which  to  maaagv  to- 
morrow. Wish  mjf  tiekei  Intek,  God  bless  ywo— and  ds 
write.  •• 

Sportively  he  anticipated  its  brilliant  success, 
and  gaily,  on  its  damnation,  he  '^ consoled  his 
friends,  with  a  century  of  puns^  for  the  wreck  of 
his  dramatic  hopes."  Long  afterwards,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  friend  Manning,  at  Canton,  and  de- 
scribing his  later  literary  pursuits,  he  says:-' 

*<  So  I  go  creeping  on,  since  I  was  lamed  with  ibat 
cursed  fall  from  off  the  top  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  iaia 
the  pit,  something  more  than  a  year  ago.  Howcfer,  I 
have  been  free  of  the  house  ever  since,  and  the  boose  was 
pretty  free  with  me  upon  that  occasion.  Hang  %m  bow 
they  hissed  1  it  was  not  a  hiss  neither,  but  a  sort  of  a 
frantic  yell,  like  a  congregation  of  mad  geese,  with  i«sr- 
ing  sometimes  like  bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes,  soo^ 
times  snakes,  that  hissM  me  into  madness.   Twas  like  St 
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AnthoBy*!  temptatioiu.  Mercy  on  11%  that  God  should 
giTo  his  favourite  children,  men*  mouthi  to  speak  with,  to 
discoune  rationally,  to  promise  smoothly,  to  flatter  agree- 
ahly,  to  encourage  warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  sing  with, 
to  drink  with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  ihould  turn 
them  Into  months  of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  and 
whistle  like  tempeste,  and  emit  breath  through  them 
like  distillations  of  aspic  poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify  the 
innocent  labours  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are  de- 
sirous to  please  them  I  Heaven  be  pleased  to  make  the 
teeth  rot  out  of  them  all,  therefore  !  Make  them  a 
reproach,  and  all  that  pass  by  them  to  loll  out  their 
tongue  at  them  !** 

His  principal  achievement  at  this  period^  was 
the  "  Specimens  of  the  Dramatists." 

There  is  much  of  the  sprightly  ease  and  grace 
of  De  Sevigne  in  some  of  the  letters  to  Mannings 
in  China^  with  whom  he  seems  to  feel  as  much  at 
home  as  if  only  the  length  of  a  street  divided 
them. 

^  Deah  Mah vivg, — ^When  T  last  wrote  you,  I  was 
in  lodgings.  I  am  now  in  chambers,  No.  4,  Inner- 
Temple  Lane,  where  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  any 
erening.  Bring  any  of  your  friends,  the  Mandarins, 
with  you.  I  have  two  sitting-rooms:  I  call  them  so 
par  tacellence^  for  you  may  stand,  or  loll,  or  lean,  or 
try  any  posture  in  them,  but  they  are  best  for  sitting  ; 
n<ft  squatting  down  .Tapanese  fashion,  but  the  more  deco- 
rous mode  which  European  usage  has  consecrated.  1 
have  two  of  these  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and  Ave 
sleeping,  cooking,  &c.  rooms,  on  the  fourth  floor.  In 
my  best  room  is  a  choice  collection  of  the  works  of 
Hogarth,  an  English  painter  of  some  humour.  la  my 
next  best  are  shelves  containing  a  small,  but  well-choien 
libnry.  My  best  room  commands  a  court,  in  which 
there  are  trees  and  a  pump,  the  water  of  which  is  excel- 
lent cold,  with  brandy^  and  not  very  insipid  without. 
Here  I  hope  to  set  up  my  test,  and  not  to  quit  till  Mr 
Powell,  the  undertaker,  gives  me  notice  that  I  may  have 
possession  of  my  last  lodging.  He  lets  lodgings  for 
single  gentlemen.  I  sent  yon  a  parcel  of  books  by  my 
last  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  European  lite- 
rature.      Holcroft  had  finished  his  life 

when  I  wrote  to  you,  and  Hazlitt  has  since  finished  his 
life ;  I  do  not  mean  his  own  life,  bnt  he  has  finished  a 
life  of  Holcroft,  i^ich  is  going  to  press.  Tuthill  is 
Doctor  Tuthill.  I  continue  Mr  Lamk  .  .  •  •  A 
constable  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  telling  me  that 
eight  prople  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
upon  which  I  remarked,  that  they  must  be  very  sharp 
set.  But  in  general  I  cultivate  the  reasoning  part  of  my 
mind  more  than  the  imaginative.*' 

Mr  Talfourd  shewslessleniency  to  the  late  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  than  to  the  petulancies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Heviewers  ;  but^  indeed^  Gifford's  ma- 
lignant attacks  deserved  much  severer  reprehen- 
tuon.  His  malice  is  rightly  imputed^  not  to  poli- 
tical animosity,  though  Lamb  was  associated  with 
Hunt  and  Hazlitt^  but  to  meaner  and  more  endur- 
ing feelings— 

The  peculiar  expression  of  the  distaste  of  a  small 
though  acute  mind  for  an  original  power  which  it  could 
not  appreciate,  and  which  disturbed  the  conventional 
associations  of  which  it  was  master. 

Lamb  took  laughing  revenge  for  the  Reviewer's 
offences,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  by  Saint  Crispin 
to  Mb  Gifford.  None  of  these  things  seem  to 
have  damped  his  spirits^  or  impaired  his  taste  for 
the  harmless  pleasures  and  good  things  of  life. 

Lamb  had  a  happy  knack  of  frankly  telling  an 
unpleasant  truth,  in  a  manner  which  took  away 
its  sting.  Coleridge  had  probably  been  inquiring 
at  him  about  the  sale  of  his  poems,  when  his 
friend,  seeing  no  good  in  concealing  the  truth, 
#rote  to  him,  (August  1814)  :-— 


*^  Whatever  thou  hast  been  told  to  the  contrary  by 
designing  friends,  who  perhaps  inquired  carelessly,  or 
did  not  inquire  at  all,  in  hope  of  saving  their  money» 
there  is  a  stock  of  <  Remorse*  on  hand,  enough,  as  Pople 
conjectures,  for  seven  years*  consumption ;  judging  from 
experience  of  the  last  two  years.  Methinks  it  makes  for 
the  benefit  of  sound  literature,  that  the  best  books  do 
not  always  go  off  best.  Inquire  in  seven  years*  time  for 
the  *  Rokebys*  and  the  *  Lara*,*  and  where  shall  they  be 
found  ? — fluttering  fragmentally  in  some  thread-paper— 
whereas  thy  *  Wallenstein/  and  thy  *  Remorse,*  are  safe 
on  Longman*s  or  Pople*s  shelves,  as  in  some  Bodleian : 
there  they  shall  remain ;  no  need  of  a  chain  to  hold  them 
fast— perhaps  for  ages— tall  copies— and  people  shan't 
run  about  hunting  for  them  as  in  old  Ezra's  shrievalty 
they  did  for  a  Bible,  almost  without  effect,  till  the  great, 
great-grand-niece  (by  the  mother's  side)  of  Jeremiah  or 
Ezekiel  (which  was  it?)  remembered  something  of  a 
book,  with  odd  reading  in  it,  that  used  to  lie  in  the  green 
closet  in  her  aunt  .ludith's  bedchamber.** 

In  the  beginning  of  1815,  Mr  Talfourd's  eager 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  his  neighbour  in 
the  Temple,  the  author  of  "  John  Woodvil"  and 
'*  Rosamund  Grey,"  was  gratified.  The  duties 
or  studies  of  Mr  Talfourd  did  not  permit  him  to 
meet  Lamb  at  dinner,  by  invitation,  and  in  the 
house  of  a  common  friend ;  but,  as  soon  as  re- 
leased from  business,  he  went,  through  sleet  and 
snow,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  catch  a  part- 
ing glimpse  of  the  delightful  writer,  the  future 
Elia. 

There  was  Lamb,  preparing  to  depart ;  bnt  he  stayed 
half-an-honr  in  kindness  to  me,  and  then  accompanied 
me  to  our  common  home— the  Temple. 

Methinks  I  see  him  before  me  now,  as  he  appeared 
then,  and  as  he  continued,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
alteration  to  me,  during  the  twenty  years  of  intimacy 
which  followed,  and  were  closed  by  his  death.  A  light 
frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  would 
overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk-like  black,  was  surmounted 
by  a  head  of  form  and  expression  the  most  noble  and 
sweet.  His  black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  expanded 
forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled  with  varying 
expression,  though  the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad ;  and 
the  nose  slightly  curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the 
nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of  the  face  regularly  oval, 
completed  a  head  which  was  finely  placed  on  the  should- 
ers^ and  gave  importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminut- 
ive and  shadowy  stem.  Who  shall  describe  his  counte- 
nance— catch  its  quivering  sweetness-^nd  fix  it  for  ever 
in  words?  There  are  none,  alas!  to  answer  the  vain 
desire  of  A-iendship.  Deep  thought,  striving  with 
humour ;  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial 
mirth;  and  a  smile  of  painful  sweetness,  present  an 
image  to  the  mind  it  can  as  little  describe  as  lose.  His 
personal  appearance  and  manner  are  not  unfitly  cha- 
racterised by  what  he  himself  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Manning  of  Braham— *<  a  compound  of  the  Jew,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  angel.*'  He  took  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  to  the  Temple,  Lamb  stammering  out  fine  re- 
marks as  we  walked ;  and  when  we  reached  his  staircase, 
he  detained  me  with  an  urgency  which  would  not  be 
denied,  and  we  mounted  to  the  top  story,  where  an  old 
petted  servant,  called  Becky,  was  ready  to  receive  ur. 
We  were  soon  seated  before  a  cheerful  fire ;  hot  water 
and  its  better  adjuncts  were  beside  us ;  and  Lamb  in- 
sisted on  my  sitting  with  him  while  he  smoked  **  one 
pipe** — ^for,  alas!  for  poor  human  nature! — ^he  had  re- 
sumed his  aequaintanee  with  his  *^  fair  traitress."  How 
often  the  pipe  and  the  glasses  were  replenished,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  disclose;  but  I  can  never  forget  the 
conversation  ;  though  the  first,  it  was  more  solemn,  and 
iu  higher  mood,  than  any  I  ever  after  had  with  Lamb 
through  the  whole  of  our  friendship.  How  it  took  such 
a  turn  between  two  strangers,  one  of  them  a  lad  of  not 
quite  twenty,  I  cannot  tell ;  bnt  so  it  happened.  We 
discoursed  then  of  life  and  death,  and  our  anticipation 
of  a  world  beyond  the  grave.    Lamb  spoke  of  these 
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fcwfiil  themes  with  the  simplest  piety,  but  ezpveiied  his 
own  fond  clesTinga  to  life — to  all  well-known  accnstomed 
thinfs — and  a  shiyering  (not  shuddering)  sense  of  that 
which  Is  to  come,  which  he  so  finely  indicated  in  his 
«  New  Year's  Eve,"  years  afterwards.  It  was  two 
o'clock  before  we  parted,  when  Lamb  gare  me  a  hearty 
invitation  to  renew  my  visit  at  pleasure ;  but  two  or 
three  months  elapsed  before  I  saw  him  again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Talfoiird  had  written  an 
essay  in  a  periodical  work,  "  On  the  Chief  Liv- 
ing Poets,"  in  which  he  highly  extolled  Lamb. 
He  treats  this  juvenile  attempt  with  extreme 
lightness^  and^  indeed,  abuses  it  in  good  set 
terms ;  but  let  it  be^  as  he  says^  '^  a  shallow  out. 
pouring  of  young  enthusiasm^in  iinewords^  which 
it  mistakes  for  thoughts/'  we  should  augur  far 
hetter  things  from  this  deep  reverence,  this  indis« 
criminating  fervent  admiration,  than  from  the 
cleverest  sneering  flippancies  that  over  ''gay, 
reckless  lads*'  endited.  Lamb,  at  all  events^ 
admirfd  the  young  critic  who  first  recognised  his 
title  to  take  place  among  the  poets ;  and,  as  a  rich 
reward,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  he^  one  day, 
while  the  juvenile  critic*8  heart  palpitated  with 
mingled  emotions,  said,  '*  Wordsworth,  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  to  you  my  only  admirer." 
While  individuals  and  rival  publications  are  now 
asserting  priority  in  discovery  of  the  new  power 
revealed  in  IVordsworth's  poetry,  the  author  of 
"  Ion"— the  youth  of  1814-15,  whom  Lamb 
names  "  our  young  critic" — should  not,  we  think, 
be  passed  over  in  silence. 

There  is  nothing  more  attractive  in  these 
volumes  than  the  description  of  those  golden 
Wednesday  nights — "  evenings  worthy  of  the 
gods !"— when  Lamb,  the  grace  and  "  solder  of 
society/'  drew  so  many  lights  around  his  genial 
hearth.  Those  brilliant  evenings  are  thus  intro- 
duced, some  seasons,  we  presume,  after  their 
institution :— * 

The  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his  chambers  in  Inner 
Temple-lane  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  His 
salary  was  considerably  augmented,  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  rspidly  extending ;  he  resided  near  the  spot  which 
he  best  loved ;  and  was  surrounded  by  a  motley  group  of 
attached  friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  part>,  and 
all  strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his  sister.  Here  the 
glory  of  his  Wednesday  nights  shone  forth  in  its  greatest 
lustre.  If  you  did  not  meet  there  the  favourites  of  for* 
tune — authors  whose  works  bore  the  highest  price  in 
Paternoster  Row,  and  who  glittered  in  the  circles  of 
fiishion^you  might  find  those  who  had  thought  most 
deeply,  felt  most  keenly,  and  were  destined  to  pioducethe 
most  lasting  influences  on  the  literature  and  manners  of 
the  age.  There  Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierva 
psssion  at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of  his  idol 
Napoleon,  at  other  times  bashfully  enunciated  the  finest 
criticism  on  art ;  or  dwelt  with  genial  iteraUon  on  a  pas* 
sage  In  Chaucer ;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  evpaUated 
on  some  new  instance  of  energy  In  Kean«  or  reloctantly 
conceded  a  greatness  to  Eemble  i  or  detected  some  popu« 
lar  fallacy  with  the  fairest  and  the  subtlest  reasoning. 
There  Godwin,  as  he  played  his  quiet  rabber,  or  benig- 
nantly  joined  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  sat  an  object  of 
cariosity  and  wonder  to  the  stranger,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  shocked  or  charmed  with  his  high  speculation, 
and  at  another  awe-struck  by  the  force  and  graphic  power 
of  his  novels.  There  Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
took  his  seat  t-^nd  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices  was 
still ;  critics,  philosophers,  and  poeta  were  contented  to 
litten ;  and  toil-worn  lawyers,  olerks  from  the  India 
Houses  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange^  grow  ro- 
mantle  while  be  epokt.    Lamb  used  to  say  that  he  was 


inftrior  then  to  what  hs  had  been  in  his  yrath ;  but  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it ;  at  least  then  ia  nothing  la  his  cariy 
writing  which  gives  any  Idea  of  the  richncas  of  Us  mi»d 
BO  lavishly  poured  out  at  this  time  ia  his  happiest 


llie  first  time  I  met  him,  which  was  on  one  of 
Wednesday  evenings,  we  quitted  the  party  together,  ba» 
txveen  one  and  two  in  the  moiningi  Coleridge  took  nj 
arm,  and  led  me,  nothing  loath,  at  a  very  gentle  paea,  to 
his  lodgings,  at  the  Olouoester  Coflee-honse,  pouring  Into 
my  ear  the  whole  way  an  argument  by  which  he  aowghft 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Frea-wUl, 
winding  on  through  a  golden  maze  of  exquisite  lUmcis. 
tion ;  but  finding  no  end,  except  with  the  termlaatioa  of 
that  (to  me)  enchanted  walk.         •  .         M«« 

of  «  great  mark  and  likelihood**  attended  those  deUfhtfal 
suppers,  where  the  utmost  freedom  prevailed— inctudiBf 
politicians  of  every  grade,  from  Godwin  up  to  the  editor 
of  the  «  New  Times.** 

Haslitt  has  alluded  con  atnore  to  these  meetings,  in  hn 
Essay  «  On  the  Conversation  of  Authors,**  and  baa  xt^ 
ported  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discussions  which 
graced  them  in  his  Essay  *^  On  Persons  one  wooM  wisli 
to  have  seen.** 

In  the  coarse  of  his  easy,  tan-tovct,  yet  some- 
what cautious  career.  Lamb  had  a  single  and  me- 
morable controversy.     It  was  with  Southey,  who 
spoke  of  him  and  his  friends  in  an  article  in  The 
Quarterly  Review,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  really 
meant  no  mischief,  was  certainly  calculated  te  do 
harm  both  to  the  character  of  Lamb  and  the  tale 
of  his  work,  to  which  it  referred.  We  confess  tbet 
we  admire  Lamb  more  under  the  generous  inu 
pulse  which  made  him  pen  the  retort  oourleeos, 
than  when  he  afterwards  retracted  m  far  as  to 
suppress   it  in  all  the  future  editions  of   hlg 
works.    It  was  extremely  well-judged  in  Mr  TaU 
fourd  to  preserve  this  piece,  which,  in  manly  feeU 
ing,  noble  sincerity,  and  courageous  love  of  truth, 
we  consider  superior  to  anything  that  Lamb  has 
written.    He  required  something  to  rouse  him 
from  his  epicurean,  sunshiny  repose;  and  the 
dogmatism,  and  narrow,  oblique  views,  and  ce]»« 
tious  remarks  of  his  old  friend  Southey  supplied 
the  stimulus  in  the  article  alluded  to,  upon  '^  The 
Progress  of  Infidelity."    At  first.  Lamb  resolred 
not  to  retort ;  as  he  mentioned  to  Bernard  Bar. 
ton,  the  Quaker  poet,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters 
in  the  second  volume  are  addressed  ;  but  he  did 
better.    Many  of  the  kite  dealt  to  Mr  Soelhsy 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  wit ;  yet  the  ssrasst 
truth  of  this  memorable  epistle  snrpassee  its 
poignant  humour*    In  spsakinff  of  degrees  of 
belief,  and  to  an  orthodox  high.dhaiehaiaii,  he 


Some  (and  such  have  been  accounted  the  saAet  dhioss) 
have  shrunk  from  pronouncing  upon  the  final  stata  e^ 
any  man;  nor  dare  they  pronounce  the  ease  of  Judas  to 
be  desperate.  Others  (with  stronger  optics)  as  plainly  as 
with  ttie  eye  of  flesh,  shall  bdiold  a  given  kim^  ia  blSss^ 
and  a  jfiven  chamberlain  in  tormaat;  even  to  the  oiw. 
nUing  of  a  cast  of  the  eye  in  the  latter,  his  own  sell- 
mocked  and  good  humouredly-bome  deformity  on  Mith, 
but  supposed  to  aggravate  the  uncouth  aad  hideev  ex« 
pression  of  his  pangs  in  the  other  place.  That  one  ^»»n 
can  presume  so  fhr,  and  that  another  woold  with  shad* 
dering  disclaim  such  oonfldsaees,  is^  1  belleva,  aa  cibcs  ef 
the  nerves  purely. 

If  in  either  of  these  paper%  or  elaewhers^  I  have  bssa 
betrayed  into  some  levities— not  affronting  the  sanctuary, 
but  glancing  perhaps  at  some  of  the  oat-akirts  and  ei- 
treme  edges,  the  debateablo  land  hetfvsea  the  holy 
the  profane  regiona^fer  the  admixtore  of  SMall 
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tioof,  twistlB?  tlienaeltM  with  the  ntnie  of  the  religloa 
itself,  bei  artfully  made  it  difficult  to  tonch  eren  the 
alloy,  without,  in  some  nien*8  estimation,  soiling  the  fine 
gold)k-«if  I  have  sported  within  the  purlieus  of  serious 
matter — it  was,  I  dare  lay,  a  humour-— be  not  startled, 
sir— which  I  have  unwittingly  deriyed  from  yoursslf. 
YoQ  have  all  your  life  been  making  a  jest  of  the  Devil. 
Not  of  the  scriptural  meaning  of  that  dark  essence- 
personal  or  allegorical ;  for  the  nature  is  no  where  plainly 
delivered.  I  acquit  yon  of  intentional  irreverence.  But 
indlccd  you  have  made  wonderfully  fne  with,  and  been 
mighty  pleasant  upon,  the  popular  idsa  and  attribntes  of 
him.  A  noble  Lord,  your  brother  visionary,  has  scarcely 
taken  greater  liberties  with  the  material  keys  and 
merely  Catholic  notion  of  St  Peter.  You  have  flattered 
him  in  prose :  you  have  chanted  him  in  goodly  odes.  You 
have  been  his  jester ;  volunteer  laureat,  and  self^elected 
court  poet  to  Beelzebub. 

^  You  have  never  ridiculed,  I  believe,  what  you  thought 
to  be  religion,  but  you  are  always  girding  at  what  some 
pious,  but  perhaps  mistaken  folks,  think  to  be  so.  For 
this  reason  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  George  Fox.  I  know  yon  will  fall  into 
the  error  of  intermixing  some  comic  stuff  with  your 
Mriousness.  The  Quakers  tremble  at  the  subject  in  your 
hand9.  The  Methodists  are  shy  of  you,  upon  account 
of  their  founder ....  Bat,  above  all,  our  Popish  brethren 
are  most  in  your  debt.  The  errors  of  that  church  have 
proved  a  fruitful  source  to  your  scoffing  vein.  Their 
Ltgend  has  been  a  golden  one  to  you.  And  here  your 
friends,  sir,  have  noticed  a  notable  inconsistency.  To 
the  imposing  rites,  the  solemn  penances,  devout  austeri- 
ties of  that  communion ;  the  affecting  though  erring 
piety  of  their  hermits ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
Cbartreux — their  crossings,  their  holy  waters— their  Vir- 
gin, and  their  saints — to  these,  they  say,  you  have  been 
indebted  ibr  the  best  feelings  and  the  richest  imagery  of 
your  Epic  poetry.  You  have  drawn  copious  drafts  upon 
Loretto.  We  thought  at  one  time  you  were  going  post 
to  Rome — but  that  in  the  facetious  commentaries,  which 
it  is  your  custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
say)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  performances  in  this 
kind,  you  spurn  the  uplifted  toe,  which  you  but  just  now 
seemed  to  court ;  leave  his  Holiness  in  the  lurch ;  and 
shew  him  a  hit  pair  of  Protestant  heels  under  your 
Romish  vestment.  When  we  think  yon  already  at  the 
wicket,  suddenly  a  violent  cross  wind  blows  you  trans- 


••  *  Ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

■  Then  might  we  see 

Cowls,  boodt,  sod  haUU,  with  their  wearen,  tott 
And  ilutfer'd  into  rags ;  then  reliquca,  beads, 
Indulgmcet.  dispeniea,  pardons,  bulls. 
The  sport  of  winds.* 

You  pick  up  pence  by  shewing  the  hallowed  bones, 

shrine,  and  crucifix ;  and  you  take  money  a  second  time 

by  exposing  the  trick  of  them  afterwards.    You  carry 

your  verse  to  Castle  Angelo  for  sale  in  a  morning;  an(^ 

swifter  than  a  pedler  can  transmute  his  pack,  you  are  at 

Canterbury  with  your  prose  ware  before  night. 

<'  Sb,  is  it  that  f  dislike  you  in  this  merry  vein? 
The  very  reverseu  No  coonteiuince  becomes  an  intellU 
gent  jest  better  than  your  own.  It  is  your  grave  aspect, 
when  you  look  awful  upon  your  poor  friends,  which  I 
would  depreeate. 

*'  In  more  than  one  place,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have 
been  pleased  to  compliment  me  at  the  expense  of  my 
companions.  I  cannot  accept  your  compliment  at  such 
a  prio&  The  upbraiding  a  man*s  poverty  naturally 
makes  him  look  about  him,  to  see  whether  he  be  so  poor 
indeed  as  he  is  presumed  to  ht.  You  have  put  me  upon 
ccranting  my  riches*  Really,  sir,  I  did  not  know  I  was 
so  wealthy  in  the  article  of  friendships." 

Lamb  goes  over  the  golden  bead-roll  of  his 
friends  with  becoming  pride,  and  enters  upon 
the  defence  of  the  author  of  '^  Rimini,"  whom 
Southey  had  deliberately  singled  out  for  attack ; 
Hant  having,  by  this  time,  expiated  his  careless 
observations  on  that  immaculate  personage,  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  his  bold  writings  in  behalf  of 


popular  rights,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  min,  and 
exile.  In  excuse  for  herding  with  sneh  publi- 
cans and  sinners  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Lamb  fineljr 
remarks-— 

<'  It  is  an  error  more  particularly  incident  to  persons 
of  the  oorrectest  principles  and  habits,  to  seclude  them, 
selves  from  the  rest  of  mankind|  as  from  another  species  $ 
and  form  into  knots  and  clubs-  The  best  people,  herd- 
ing  thus  exclusively,  are  in  danger  of  contracting  a  nar- 
rowness. Heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  in  the 
natural  world,  do  not  fiy  asunder,  to  split  the  globe  into 
sectarian  parts  and  separations;  but  mingling,  as  they 
best  may,  correct  the  malignity  of  any  single  predomin- 
ance. The  analogy  holds,  I  supposei  in  the  moral  world. 
If  all  the  good  people  were  to  ship  themselves  off  to  Terra 
Incognita,  what,  in  humanity's  name,  is  to  become  of  the 
refuse  ?  If  the  persons  whom  I  have  chiefly  in  view, 
have  not  pushed  matters  to  this  extremity  yet,  they  carry 
them  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Instead  of  mixing  with  the 
infidel  and  the  f^eethinker«»in  the  room  of  opening  a 
negociation,  to  try  at  least  to  find  out  at  which  gate  the 
error  entered — they  huddle  close  together,  in  a  weak  fear 
of  infection,  lilce  that  pusillanimous  underling  in  Spen« 
ser— . 

-  *  This  Is  the  wandcrias  wood,  this  Error's  dan ; 

A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  roan  doe^  hate : 

Therefore,  I  reed,  beware.    Fly,  fly,  quoth  then 

The  ftarftil  Dwar£' 

And,  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox  joumals^^ddressing 
themselves  only  to  the  irritable  passions  of  the  unbeliever 
—they  proceed  in  a  safe  system  of  strengthening  the 
strong  hands,  and  confirming  the  valiant  knees ;  of  con* 
verting  the  already  converted,  and  proselyting  their  own 
party." 

This  is  an  accurate  description  of  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  party  writing  of  all  times. 

In  this  work  we  are  glad  to  find  the  editor 
speaking  handsomely  of  two  grossly  misrepre- 
sented, and,  as  we  believe,  calumniated  indivi- 
duals, Holcroft  and  Hone.  Of  the  former. 
Lamb  manfully  says,  in  his  letter  to  Southey-— 
and,  in  1823,  the  expression  of  such  opinions  did 

require  courage— 

'*  I  own  I  could  never  think  so  considerably  of  myself 
as  to  decline  the  society  of  an  agreeable  or  worthy  man 
upon  difference  of  opinion  only.  The  impediments  and 
the  facilitations  to  a  sound  belief  are  various  and  inscru. 
table  as  the  heart  of  man.  Some  believe  upon  weak 
principles.  Others  cannot  feel  the  efficacy  of  the  strongest. 
One  of  the  most  candid,  most  upright,  and  single-mean- 
ing men  I  ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas  Holcroft.  I 
believe  he  never  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  in  his 
life  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  he  never  acted  other* 
wise  than  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  con. 
science  Ought  we  to  wish  the  character  false,  for  the 
sake  of  a  hollow  compliment  to  Christianity  ?** 

The  noble  eulogium  upon  Hazlitt,  from  whom 
he  had  been  estranged  by  "  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues,"  is  contained  in  the  same  letter.  It  is 
very  well-known ;  but  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
peating the  close,  as  it  leads  to  one  of  the  hap. 
piest  retorts  made  to  the  self-complacent  Church- 
man and  dogmatic  critic,'  converted  from  the 
early  heresies  of  democracy  into  the  worshipper 
of  power  :— 

<*  I  should  belie  my  own  conscience  if  I  said  less  than 
that  I  think  W.  H.  to  be»  in  his  natural  and  healthy 
state,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing.  So 
fhr  from  being  ashamed  of  that  Intimacy  which  was  be- 
twixt us,  it  is  my  boast  that  I  was  able  for  so  many  years 
to  have  preserved  it  entire ;  and  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my 
grave  without  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  such  another 
companion.  But  I  forget  my  manners— you  will  pardon 
me,  sir.     I  return  to  the  correspondence. 

"  Sir,  you  were  pleased  fyou  know  where)  to  Invite  me 
to  a  compliance  w&th  the  wholcsosM  forms  and  dootrines 
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of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  I  teke  your  advice  with  aa 
much  kindnen  ai  it  was  mennt.  Bat  1  mutt  think  the 
inTitation  rather  more  kind  than  seasonable.  I  am  a 
Difsenter.  The  last  sect  with  which  you  can  remember 
me  to  hare  made  common  profession  were  the  Unitarians. 
You  would  think  it  not  very  pertinent,  if  (fearing  that  all 
was  not  well  with  yon,)  I  were  gravely  to  invite  yon 
(for  a  remedy)  to  attend  with  me  a  coune  of  Mr  Bel- 
sham's  lectures  at  Hackney. 

.  .  •  •  • 

'^Shew  the  poor  that  you  can  sometimes  think  of 
them  in  some  other  light  than  as  mutineers  and  malcon- 
tents. Conciliate  them,  by  such  kind  methods,  to  their 
rappriors,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Stop  the  mouths  of 
the  railers ;  and  suffer  your  old  friends^  upon  the  old 
terms,  again  to  honour  and  admire  you." 

The  effect  of  this  noble  letter  is  somewhat 
marred  hy  special  matter  introduced  concern- 
ing petty  ahuses  of  the  Church.  Southey  was, 
it  appears,  not  in  the  least  offended  hy  this  let- 
ter. How  should  he,  unless  the  truth,  stated 
with  spirit,  but  without  hittemess,  offends  ?  The 
Laureate  must  have  felt  that  Lamh  had  the  best 
of  the  case,  whether  as  an  aggrieved  individual 
or  a  magnanimous  friend. 

The  letters  to  Bernard  Barton,  though,  as  a 
whole,  not  the  most  interesting  of  Lamb's  epistles, 
contain  some  of  his  best  flights,  and  much  of  that 
whimsical  and  piquant  combination  of  drollery 
and  humour,  with  the  soundest  sense,  which  dis- 
tinguisbes  his  writings^  The  Quaker  poet,  who, 
like  Lamb,  was  tied  down  to  the  desk  for  many 
hours  a-day,  had,  at  one  time,  been  complaining, 
we  suppose,  of  his  liver,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  sedentary  occupations.  Lamb  administers  con. 
solntion  in  this  laughing  vein : — 
.  <<  I  know  many  that  are  ahvayi  ailing  of  it,  and  live 
on  to  a  good  old  age^  I  know  a  merry  fellow  (yon 
paitly  know  him)  who,  when  his  medical  adviser  told  him 
he  had  drunk  away  all  thai  parU  congratulated  himself 
(now  his  liver  was  gone)  that  he  should  be  the  longest 
liver  of  the  two. 

'*  The  best  way  in  these  cases  is  to  keep  yonrsetf  as 
ifpiorant  as  you  can,  as  ignorant  as  the  world  was  before 
Galen,  of  the  entire  inner  construction  of  the  animal 
man  ;  not  to  be  conscious  of  a  midriff;  to  hold  kidneys 
(save  those  of  shi*ep  and  swine)  to  be  an  agreeable  fiction ; 
not  to  know  whereabout  the  gall  grows ;  to  account  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  a  mere  idle  whim  of  Harvey** ; 
to  acknowledge  no  mechanism  not  visible.  For,  once  fix 
fhe  seat  of  your  disorder,  and  your  fancies  flux  into  it 
like  so  many  bad  humours.  Those  medical  gentry  choose 
each  bis  favourite  part :  one  takes  the  lungs,  another  the 
aforesaid  liver,  and  refers  to  that  whatever  in  the  animal 
economy  is  amiss.  Above  all,  use  exercise,  take  a  little 
more  sph'itnous  liquors,  learn  to  smoke^  continue  to  keep 
a  good  conscience,  and  avoid  tamperings  with  hard  terms 
of  art^.visco6ity,  scirrhosity,  and  those  bugbears  by  which 
simple  patients  are  scared  into  their  graves.  Believe  the 
general  sense  of  the  mercantile  world,  which  holds  that 
desks  are  not  deadly.  It  is  the  mind,  good  B.B.,  and  not 
the  limbs,  that  Uinta  by  long  sitting.  Think  of  tho 
patience  of  tailors,  think  how  long  the  I^rd  Chancellor 
sits,  think  of  the  brooding  hen!  I  protest  I  cannot 
answer  thy  sister's  kind  inquiry.** 

About  this  time,  Hood  the  Comic  was  added 
to  the  number  of  Lamb's  congenial  friends ; 
among  whom,  also,  were  Munden  the  comedian, 
and  the  Miss  Kelly.  He  had  now  been  emanci. 
pated  from  the  life-long  thraldom  of  Leaden- 
Hall  Street,  and  allowed  to  retire  for  life,  upon 
the  handsome  pension  of  £160,  from  which  £9 
were  deducted  for  a  provision  to  his  sister,  should 
she  Buryive  him.    He  wrote  a  fine^  natural^  and 


characteristic  letter  to  Wordsworth,  dewriVing 
his  feelings  upon  his  release.  Mr  Talfonrd 
questions  if  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  happier 
for  the  change,  once  the  novelty  was  over.  He 
lost  a  pet  grievance,  which  had,  in  thirty-three 
years,  become  almost  an  enjoyment ;  and  found 
more  leisure  than  he  knew  how  to  employ.  It  was 
a  blessing  to  him,  when  the  kind  desire  of  assist- 
ing Mr  Hone,  sent  him  regularly,  office-fashion, 
to  the  British  Museum  for  a  few  hours  erenr 
morning,  to  hunt  up  the  **  Garrick  Plays/'  from 
which  he  drew  the  materials  of  a  series  of  papers 
that  appeared  in  Hone's  charming  misceUanies. 
Early  in  January  1826,  he  lost  an  old  friend  and 
endeared  familiar — '*  his  own  friend  and  his 
father's  friend."  This  person,  named  Norris 
held  an  office  in  the  Temple,  and  with  him  Lanib 
had  spent  every  Christmas  from  his  boyhood. 
The  letter  which  he  wrote  upon  this  orcasioo. 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  benchers  in 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  simple  pathos.  He  describes  the  death- 
bed ;  the  wife  and  daughters  around  it ;  "  poor 
deaf  Richard,"  the  eon,  ''looking  doubly stn. 
pified,"  and  all  seeming  ''  as  if  they  had  been 
sitting  there  for  a  week." 

^'  I  could  only  reach  out  a  hand  to  Mrs  Noiris.  Spnk- 
iog  was  imposeible  in  that  mute  chamber.  By  (his  tioe 
I  hope  it  is  all  over  with  him.  In  him  I  hare  s  Ion  the 
world  cannot  make  up.  He  was  my  friend  and  my 
father*s  friend  all  the  life  I  can  remember.  I  seun  to 
hare  made  foolish  friendships  ever  since.  Thoie  arr 
friendihips  which  outlive  a  second  generation.  Old  ai  I 
am  waxing,  in  his  eyes  I  was  still  the  child  he  fintknev 
me.  To  the  last,  he  called  me  Charley.  /  have  none  tt 
call  me  Charley  now*  He  was  the  laat  link  that  boond 
me  to  the  Temple." 

The  whole  sketch  is  admirable,  but  we  can  go 
no  farther.  On  his  emancipation,  or  shortly 
after  it.  Lamb  settled  at  Enfield.  But  even  this 
modification  of  London  scarcely  suited  him,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  housekeeper,  known  for  the  first 
time,  did  not  maJce  up  for  the  lost  freedom  and 
independence  of  a  lodger.  He  and  his  aster 
afterwards  boarded  with  an  old  couple  at  £n. 
field ;  but  ennui  seems  to  have  pursued  bim. 
One  might  fancy  that  he  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  teasing  Wordsworth  with  his  longing  after 
the  delights  of  London,  from  mirthful  mockery 
of  the  poet's  love  of  the  solitude  of  the  monn- 
tains.  At  £nfield,  or  in  the  country,  winter  was 
more  tolerable  than  summer,  because — 

<<  Among  one*a  books  at  one*s  lire  by  candiiv  ^"^  " 
soothed  into  an  oblivion  that  one  is  not  In  the  coootiy; 
but  with  the  light  the  green  fields  return,  till  I  gsic,aad 
in  a  calenture  can  plunge  myself  into  Si  Giles*.  Ofa,  !rt 
no  native  Londoner  imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and 
innocent  occupation,  inttfchange  of  converse  sweet,  aad 
recreative  study,  can  moke  the  country  anything  betair 
than  altogether  odious  and  detestable.  A  garden  wss  the 
primitive  prison,  till  man,  with  PromeCbaaa  iMicity  and 
boldness,  luckily  sinned  himself  out  of  it.  Thence  M- 
lowed  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Venice,  London,  haberdsahen, 
goldsmiths,  taverns,  playhouses,  satires^  cpigfaais,psitt— 
these  all  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  the  thither  aids 
of  innocence.  Man  found  out  invenlkma. 
A  newspaper  is  the  single  gleam  of  comlort  I  reeeiTf 
here;  it  comes  from  rich  Cathay  with  tidings  of  mas- 
kind.** 

While  Lamb  was  residing  at  Enfield,  Swing* 
then  going  his  rounds,  visited  his  aeighboarbood. 
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He  takes  a  peculiar  vievr  of  this  new  symptom 
of  the  march  of  society;  seeing  the  whole  present 
extent  of  the  mischief;  hat  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  result,  or  how  the  revengeful  boor  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  enlightened,  happy,  and 
therefore  peaceful  citizen. 

"  It  was  never  good  timet  in  Eogland  lince  the  poor  be. 
gaa  to  •peculate  upon  their  condition.  Formerly  they 
jogfed  on  uritb  at  little  reflection  u  honet.  The  whittU 
iag  ploughman  went  cheek  by  Jowl  with  hit  brother  that 
neighed.  Now  the  biped  earriet  a  box  of  photphoma  la 
hit  leather  breechei,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  the  half- 
illuminated  betitt  stealt  hit  magic  potion  into  a  deft  in  a 
bam,  and  half  the  country  it  grinning  with  now  flret. 
Farmer  Grayttock  taid  tomething  to  the  tonchy  rot  tic, 
that  he  did  not  reliah,  and  he  writes  hit  dittatte  in  flamet. 
What  a  power  to  intoxicate  hit  crude  braini,  juat  mudd* 
Hngly  awake  to  perceive  that  tomething  it  wrong  in  the 
tocial  tyttem — ^what  a  hellith  faculty  above  gunpowder  I 
Noar,  the  rich  and  poor  are  fairly  pitted.  We  thall  tee 
who  can  hang  or  bum  the  fatteat  It  it  not  alwaya 
revenge  that  ttimnlatet  theto  kindlingi.  There  it  a  love 
of  exciting  mitchiefl  Think  of  a  ditretpected  clod,  that 
waa  trod  into  earth— that  wat  nothing— 4in  a  todden  by 
damned  arte  refined  into  an  exterminating  angel,  devour- 
ing the  fruita  of  the  earth  and  their  growert  in  a  maat 
of  fire.  What  a  new  exittence  !  What  a  temptation  above 
Lndfer*t!  Why,  here  wat  a  tpectacle  latt  night  for  a 
whole  country,  a  bonfire  vialble  to  London,  alarming  her 
guilty  towen,  and  thaking  the  Monument  with  an  ague 
fit,  all  done  by  a  little  vial  of  photphor  in  a  clown*t  fob. 
How  he  mutt  grin,  and  thake  hit  empty  noddle  in  doodt ! 
the  Vnlcanian  epicure  I  Alatl  can  we  ring  the  bella 
backward?  Can  we  unlearn  the  arte  that  pretend  to 
civilize^  and  then  bum  the  world  ?  There  it  a  march  of 
acience ;  but  who  thall  beat  the  drumt  for  itt  retreat  ? 
Who  shall  pertuade  the  boor  that  photphor  will  not 
ipiite  ?" 

The  death  of  Hazlitt  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  his  friend  Lamb,  than  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  buoyancy  and  carelessness  of 
his  nature.  Hazlitt's  essays  were  all,  we  are 
informed,  that  made  the  Magazines  and  Reviews 
tolerable  to  him;  and  it  weighed  down  his  spirits. 

When  he  xcallxed  the  ditouU  certainty  that  he  thould 
never  again  enjoy  that  rich  diicourte  of  old  poeta  and 
painten  with  which  to  many  a  long  winter*t  night  had 
been  gladdened,  or  tatte  life  with  an  additional  relith  in 
the  keen  tente  of  enjoyment  which  endeared  it  to  hit 
companion.  •  .  .  •  . 

They  had  taken  great  delight  in  each  other*a  converts* 
tion  for  many  yeart ;  and,  though  the  indiffiBrenoe  of  Lamb 
to  the  objeett  of  Hazlitt*t  pattionate  lore  or  hatred,  at  a 
politician,  at  one  time  produced  a  coolneat,  the  warmth 
of  the  defence  of  Hazlitt  in  <<  Elia*«  Letter  to  Southey,** 
renewed  the  old  regard  of  the  philosopher,  and  tet  all  to 
ighta. 

The  absurd  or  malicious  assertion,  which  has 
found  a  way  into,  certain  periodical  works,  that 
Hazlitt  owed  the  highest  beauties  of  his  exqui. 
site  criticism,  to  the  conversation  of  Lamb,  finds 
no  countenance  in  this  biography.  Its  subject 
would  have  scouted  the  idea.  No  man  enter- 
tained a  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  vigorous 
intellect  and  exquisite  taste  of  Hazlitt. 

The  next  great  loss  which  Lamb  sustained  was 
Coleridge,  whom  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died 
at  Cdmonton,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
time^  after  a  very  brief  attack  of  erysipelas  in 
the  head,  following  a  slight  injury  which  he 
received  in  the  face,  from  accidentally  stumbling 
in  his  morning  walk.  As  soon  as  Mr  Talfourd, 
one  of  his  executors,  was  informed  of  his  dan- 
g^erova  illnetSj  he  went  to  Edmonton  to  visit  his 


old  friend.  He  found  him  wandering  in  mind, 
and  totally  unconscious  of  his  presence,  but  did 
not  anticipate  immediate  dissolution.  Lamb  did 
not  survive  this  visit  for  many  hours. 

On  the  following  Saturday  hit  remaint  were  laid  in  a 
deep  grave  in  Edmonton  churchyard,  made  in  a  tpot 
which,  about  a  fortnight  before,  he  had  pointed  out  to 
hit  litter,  on  an  afternoon  wintry  walk,  at  the  place 
where  he  withed  to  be  buried. 

So  died,  in  the  aiztieth  year  of  hii  age^  one  of  the  moat 
ranurkable  and  amiable  men  who  have  ever  liveJ.    •     . 

After  noticing  the  many  attempts  made  by 
the  admirers  and  personal  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  do  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  leading  peri, 
odical  works  of  the  day,  it  is  added — 

The  « RecoUectiont  of  Coleridge,***  by  Mr  AUtop, 
alto  breathed  the  tpirit  of  admiration  for  hit  elevated 
geniut,  which  the  anthor — one  whom  Lamb  held  in  the 
highett  etteam  for  himtelf,  and  for  hit  devotion  to 
Coleridge— had  for  yeart  ezpretaed  both  in  hit  wordt  and 
in  deedt.  But  it  it  not  potiible  for  the  tubtlett  charac- 
terittic  power,  even  when  animated  by  the  warmett  per- 
tonal  regard,  to  give  to  thote  who  never  had  the  privilege 
of  hia  companionthip,  an  idea  of  what  Lamb  wat.  There 
wat  an  apparent  contradiction  in  him,  which  teemed  an 
inconaittency  between  thought!  clotely  attociated,  and 
which  wat,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the  contradiction  of 
hit  geniut  and  hit  fortune,  fantattically  exhibiting  ittelf 
in  diflerent  atpectt,  which  clote  intimacy  could  alone  ap- 
preciate. He  would  atartle  you  with  the  flnett  perception 
of  truth,  teparating,  by  a  pbraae,  the  real  from  a  tiatue  of 
conventional  faltehoodt,  and  the  next  moment,  by  tome 
whimsical  invention,  make  you ''doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar.*'  He  would  touch  the  inmost  pnlte  of  profound  af- 
fection, and  then  brtak  off  in  tome  jett,  which  would 
teem  profane  **  to  eart  polite,*'  but  carry  at  profound  a 
meaning  to  thote  who  had  the  right  key,  at  hit  moit 
pathetic  tuggettiont ;  and  where  he  loved  and  doted  most, 
he  would  vent  the  overflowing  of  hit  feeling  in  wordt 

that  looked  like  rudenett. Thut,  in  the 

very  excest  of  affection  to  hia  titter,  whom  he  loved  above 
all  else  on  earth,  he  would  tometimet  addrett  to  her  tome 
wordt  of  teeming  reproach,  yet  to  tinged  with  a  humor. 
out  irony,  that  none  but  an  entire  ttranger  could  mittake 
hia  drift. 

A  specimen  of  his  conversation  is  given  from 
the  recollections  of  Miss  Beetham,  the  author 
of  the  "  Lay  of  Marie,"  a  poem  which  Lamb 
admired,  as  he,  indeed,  did  all  the  writings  of  his 
personal  friends.  These  were,  all  of  them,  the  best 
actors  or  the  first  writers  of  their  age ;  and  one 
would  just  wish  it  should  be  so,  since  Lamb  was 
not  a  reviewer.  The  example  which  Miss  Beetham 
has  given  of  his  conversation,  scarcely  bears  out 
Mr  Talfourd's  eulogium.  He,  indeed,  antici. 
pates  as  much.  We  can  only  wish  that  every 
good  and  eminent  man«  with  one,  or  but  a  few 
small  failings — all  of  the  flesh,  and  not  of  the 
spirit — ^had  as  benign  and  skilful  a  biographer  and 
apologist.  Thus  delicately  is  Lamb's  "  single 
frailty"  handled,  and  Serjeant  Talfourd  might, 
we  think,  sweeten  and  mollify  the  president  of 
the  tea-totallers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed  that  Lamb't  excdlen- 
ciet,  moral  and  intellectual,  were  blended  with  a  tingle 
frailty;  to  intimately  attodaUng  itaelf  with  all  that  wat 
nuMt  charming  in  the  one^  and  tweeteat  in  the  other, 
that,  even  if  It  were  right  to  withdraw  it  wholly  from 
notice,  it  would  be  impoHible  without  it  to  do  joatice  to 
hia  virtuea  The  eagemets  with  which  he  would  quaff 
exciting  Uquon^  from  an  early  period  of  life,  proved  that 
to  a  physical  peculiarity  of  oonttitution  wat  to  be  atcribed, 

*  The  <*  temi-ruffian,  obacure  publication"  of  *<  profli. 
gate  savagery,**  of  the  last  Quarterijf  lUvkw  !^E.  T.  M. 
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la  the  first  instanee^  the  etnagth  of  the  temptation  with 
which  be  was  auailed.  ....  Great 
exaggeratious  have  been  preralent  on  this  subject,  conn- 
tenanced,  no  doabc,  hf  the  <<  Confessions**  which,  in  the 
prodigality  of  his  liindnese,  he  contributed  to  his  friend*i 
coliection  of  essayi  and  authoritiee  against  the  nee  of 
ipiritnous  liquors ;  for,  although  he  had  rarely  the  power 
to  overcome  the  temptation  when  preeented,  he  made 
heroic  aaeriflces  in  flight.  His  final  abandonment  of 
tobacco,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  was  one  of  these 
i-a  princely  sacrifice.  He  had  loved  smoking,  **  not 
wisely,  bat  too  well,*'  for  he  had  been  content  to  use  the 
coarsest  rarieties  of  the  "  great  plant**  When  Dr  Parr 
.^who  took  only  the  finest  tobacco,  used  to  half  fill  his 
pipe  with  salt,  and  smoked  with  a  philosophic  calmness 
..-saw  Lamb  smoking  the  strongest  preparation  of  the 
weed,  puffing  out  smoke  like  some  furious  Enchanter,  he 
gently  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  asked  him,  how  he  had 
acquired  his  power  of  smolcing  at  such  a  rate  ?  Lamb 
replied,  **  I  toiled  after  it,  sir,  as  some  men  toll  after  rlr- 
tue.**  Partly  to  shun  the  temptations  of  society,  and 
partly  to  preserve  his  sister's  health,  he  fied  from  London, 
where  his  pleasures  and  his  heart  were,  and  buried  him- 
self in  the  solitude  of  the  country,  to  him  always  dismal. 
He  would  ereti  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  meeting 
Wordsworth  or  Southey,  or  use  it  very  sparingly  during 
their  visits  to  London,  in  order  that  the  accompaniments 
of  the  table  might  not  entice  him  to  excess.  And  if, 
sometimes,  after  miles  of  solitary  communing  with  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  the  village  inn  did  Invite  him  to  quaff 
a  glass  of  sparkling  ale ;  and  if,  when  his  retreat  was 
lighted  up  with  the  presence  of  some  old  friend,  he  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  small  potion  which  was  too 
much  for  his  feeble  frame,  let  not  the  stoutUimbed  and 
the  happy  exult  over  the  consequence  I  Drinking  with 
him,  except  so  far  as  it  cooled  a  feverish  thirst,  was  not 
a  sensual,  but  an  intellectual  pleasure ;  It  lighted  up  his 
Ihding  fancy,  enriched  his  humour,  and  impelled  the 
struggling  thotlght  or  beautiful  image  Into  day;  and, 
perhaps,  by  requiring  for  him  some  portion  of  that  al- 
lowance which  he  extended  to  all  human  frailties,  en- 
deared  him  the  more  to  those  who  so  often  received,  and 
'were  delighted  to  bestow  it. 

If  the  most  charitable  allowance  for  the  fail- 
ings of  others  maj  mitigate  his  errors,  this  tm\y 
Christian  disposition  was  habitual  to  Lamb  in  the 
widest  sense.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  men  of  all  parties  and  shades  of  opinion ;  nor 
did  he  slip  them  on  and  off,  as  easy  as  an  old 
glove.  He  was  the  constant  visiter  of  Leigh 
Hunt  when  imprisoned  for  libel ;  he  wrote 
poetical  squibs,  against  spies,  for  Thelwall's 
newspaper.  The  Chamjnon,  during  the  reign  of 
Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  ;  and  was  at  once 
the  ardent  friend  of  Hazlitt  and  an  admirer  of 
Southey.  He  disliked  and  ridiculed  all  philan- 
thropic schemers  ;  yet  he  was  the  friend  of 
Godwin,  of  Clarkson^  and  Basil  Montague.  His 
taste  in  books  was  as  liberal  and  expansive  as 
in  friends.  He  loved  whatever  came  near  him, 
and  did  not  need  to  go  far  out  of  his  way  to 
find  favourites  and  objects  of  kindness.  Had 
Lord  Byron  attended  his  Wednesday  suppers, 
we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  he  might 
have  liked  "  Don  Juan"  almost  as  well  as  the 
'^  Excursion.'*  As  it  was«  he  liked  Bernard 
Barton's  poetry  better  than  all  the   «'  Childe 


Harolds"  and  '^  Giaours"  in  the  world,  or  thsa 

Shelley's  phantasms.     He    never  took  kindly  to 

the  Scot  oh  noveU,  notwithstanding  the  admiratioa 

of  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge  for  those  productions. 

He  liked  quiet,  and  so  preferred  a  third  or  fourth 

perusal  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Roderick  Random," 

or  "  Pamela,"  to   the   excitement  of  a  fresh 

''  Old  Mortality"   or  "  Antiquary."      We  an 

sorry  that  he  never  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter 

Scott ;  for  then  he  would  have  read  them,  and 

relished  them  he  must.     In  a  brief  estimate  of 

his  writings,  Mr  Talfourd  remarks,  with  equal 

elegance  and  justice  : — 

Of  his  own  writingi  it  is  now  superfliiotts  to  spcsli; 
for,  after  having  encountered  long  derision  and  aeilee^ 
they  have  taken  their  place  among  the  cLassics  of  hit 
language.  They  stand  alone,  at  once  Mngnlar  and  de- 
lightful. They  are  all  carefully  elaborated  ;  yet  acrcr 
were  worlcs  written  in  higher  defiance  to  the  oooTentioeil 
pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a  huaioNas 
combination,  lets  the  light  into  the  intricades  of  U» 
subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  ponderooa  senttsfiw. 
As  hb  serious  conversation  was  his  best,  eo  his  seiioai 
writing  is  far  preferable  to  his  fantastical  humoon— 
cheering  as  they  are,  and  suggestive  ever  as  theysie  U 
high  and  invigorating  thoughts.  ^Seeking  his  nkattiiili, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  common  paths  of  Uli>-«ofta  ia 
the  4iumblest«-he  gives  au  importance  to  evwytliiaf, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  all.  •  •  •  lie  de> 
tects  the  venerable  and  the  excellent  in  the  iianovfrt 
dicumstanoes  and  humblest  conditions,  with  the  mmt 
subtilty  which  reveals  the  hidd«i  soul  of  the  grcelMt 
worlcs  of  genius.    In  all  things  he  is  moat  human. 

The  work  is  fitly  closed  with  a  tribute  of  vene 
to  the  memory  of  Lamb  from  the  pen  of  hisillat- 
trious  friend  Wordsworth,  very  kindly  and  amiable 
in  tone,  though  a  little  discursive  withal.  Bot 
Lamb  would  have  read  these  verses  with  un- 
measured delight ;  and  they  will  give  pleasure 
to  all  who  love  his  memory.  The  allQsioss  be- 
low to  the  singular  attachment  which,  through  a 
long  life,  united  Lamb  and  his  sister — ^their 
warm  affection,  and  dual  lonelinesft*-«re  exseed- 
ingly  beautifuL 

«  Her  love 
Was  as  tl)e  love  of  mothers;  and  when  year^ 
Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  eBtate,  had  called 
The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part 
Of  a  protector,  the  first  filial  tie 
Was  undissolved ;  and,  in  or  out  of  right. 
Remained  imperishably  interwoven 
With  life  itself.    Thus,  'mid  a  shifting  world, 
Did  they  together  testiff  of  time 
And  season's  difference— a  double  tree 
With  two  collateral  steoss  sprung  from  oas  rset ! 


Oh,  gift  divine  of  quiet  seqoestratien  I 

The  hermit  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise, 

And  feeding  daily  on  the  hope  of  hearen. 

Is  happy  in  his  vow,  and  ftmdly  cleaves 

To  liMong  singleness ;  but  happier  Ihr 

Was  to  your  soai%  and  to  the  thonghis  of  athsti 

A  thousand  timee  more  beautiful  appeand. 

Your  dual  loneliness.    The  sacred  tie 

Is  broken.   *Yet  why  grieve  t  for  Urns  hut  hold) 

This  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  sfaaO  lead 

To  the  hlsat  world  where  partiog  to  unknevih'' 
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In  the  golden  dayi  of  that  copper  queen^  Qtteen 
Anne,  toon  after  the  pahlieation  of  the  Mtiree  of 
Pope,  there  appeared  a  clever  caricature,  repre- 
senting the  little  poet  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
whitewaihing  the  villa  of  Lord  Burlington,  and 
beflpattering  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  pasBing  bj.  The  hit  of  H.  B.'s  predeeeesor 
wttBgood  one;  but,  in  these  braaen  times  of 
oar  own,  people  seldom  employ  poets  for  the 
proeen  of  whitawashing  or  bespattering :  they 
have  leisure  to  do  their  dirty  work  in  person. 

**  What  a  dreadful  business  this  of  Lady 
Sophia's !"  observes  the  Duchess  of  Shuldham, 
(a  white  washer  of  considerable  ability,)  .in  an 
audible  whisper,  at  the  conversaaione  of  old 
Lady  C  "  I  declare  I  never  waa  so  sur* 

prised  as  by  the  sad  discovery  1" 

''  I  am  not  aware  of  any  discovery,"  replies 
her  Grace's  neighbour,  Mrs  Snailpace.  "  I  un- 
derstand her  husband  is  a  contemptible  person, 
who,  having  nothing  else  in  his  head,  has  taken 
it  into  it  to  be  jealous." 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  madam !  you  cannot  really 
mean  that  you  have  not  heard — ^that  you  do  not 
know-«.that  you  have  not  absolutely  msa  Lady 
Sophia." 

"  I  have  seen  in  Lady  Sophia  a  wonderfully 
pretty  woman  ;  I  have  heard  that  she  is  wretch- 
edly married;  and  I  know  that,  were  I  in  her 
pUce,  I  should  have  sued  for  a  separate  main- 
tenance." 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Snailpace,  consider  what  you 
are  saying  1  What  wiii  people  think  if  you  take 
np  the  defence  of  such  women  as  Lady  Sophia 
Btt  Val  ?" 

"  It  matters  little  what  people  think  of  me, 
provided  I  give  them  no  cause  for  evil  thoughts/' 

"  Just  Lady  Sophia's  way  of  talking ;  and  see 
how  it  has  ^1  ended !"  Then,  turning  away 
from  her  impracticable  neighbour,  the  Duchess 
flies  across  the  room  to  Lady  Croydon  and  Lady 
Irene  Rawdon,  who  were  entering  with  that 
graceful  glide  which  announces  the  easy  non- 
chalance of  a  woman  of  fashion* 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Duchess  I  Have 
you  been  here  long  ?" 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  Lady  Irene  ?  Have 
you  heard  of  this  shocking  business  ?" 

"  What  business?— Lady  Sophia's  ?  Dreadful! 
And  with  mich  fine  children  !" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  consider  Lady  Sophia  a 
prvdent  woman ;  but  I  confess  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  suspect  her  of  conduct  so  unprincipled!" 

*'  How  should  it  ?  A  woman  one  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  everywhere--^-a  woman  of  so 
much  talent — a  woman  who  had  received  so  ex- 
cellent an  education.   I  feel  for  her  poor  mother." 

''  And  I  for  her  poor  children !"  interposed 
Lady  Croydon.  ''  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  abandon  their  poor,  dear,  innocent  children 
—their  unoffending  children.  A  woman  must  be 
devoid  of  a  woman'a  heart  who  can  be»  ^%  any 


moment,  or  under  any  circumstances,  tempted 
to  forget  that  she  is  a  mother !" 

^'  Ciiarming  woman  that  Lady  Croydon," 
whispers  the  softer  of  two  venerable  dowagers^ 
who  sit  listening  by.    "  What  principles !   what 

a  heart !" 

"  Charming  sentiments,  I  admit,"  replied  the 
harder  dowager.  ^'  But  I  want  faith  in  the 
maternal  tenderness  of  a  woman  who  gives  fifty 
guineas  to  Landseer  to  paint  her  puppy  dog^ 
while  she  has  children  whose  portraits  are  not 
even  dreamed  of;  or  who  sits  up,  night  after 
night,  with  Chloe  and  Venus,  while  a  howdie  is 
hired  to  do  the  same  office  for  her  dying  infants. 
But,  hark !  Those  women  are  again  at  poor  Lady 
Sophy  Du  VaL" 

"  It  may  seem  ill-natured,  just  now,  to  make 
the  remark,"  Lady  Irene  observes  to  her  sister 
Graces;  ''but  I  have  always  noticed  a  certain 
expression  in  Lady  Sophia's  eyes — a  sort  of  bold- 
ness— a  something  that  I  did  not  like." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Duchess,  whose  fair  shoul- 
ders appear  to  have  been  serving  as  a  model  for 
Venus  rising  from  the  bath.  <'  There  was  cer* 
tainly  a  want  of  delicacy  about  her.  I  have  seen 
her  walk  into  a  room  full  of  men,  looking  them 
full  in  the  face,  without  the  smallest  symptom  of 
embarrassment." 

{"  A  sign  that  she  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of !"  whispered  the  hard  dowager  to  the  soft— - 
*'  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  DuchesaJ 
She  and  that  smooth-spoken  lady  Irene  are,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  two  of  the  most"— — 

*'  Hush  !"  interposed  the  soft  dowager—"  they 
are  again  at  Lady  Sophia  Du  Val.") 

«'  I  must  own  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the 
business!"  said  Lady  Croydon.  *'  These  are 
times  when  similar  examples  are  doubly  pernio 
eious — ^limes  when  people  in  our  position  cannot 
be  too  cautious  of  affording  grounds  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  lower  classes." 

"  1  don't  care  a  rush  about  the  lower  classes ; 
but  I  do  think  there  is  no  occasion  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  higher  I"  interrupted  Lady  Irene. 
"  One  positively  can't  allow  one's  daughters 
to  read  the  newspapers,  while  there  are  such 
shocking  insinuations  thrown  out.     My  poor 
girls,  for  instance,  who  have  been  seeing  Lady 
Sophia  flirt  away,  night  after  night,  with  young 
Lapwing,  without  entertaining  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  anything  wrong— what  will 
they  think  now  that  their  eyes  are  opened  ? 
I  Why,  my  dear  Duchess!    the  poor  innocent 
creatures  might  fancy  the  same  horrible  things 
of  you  or  Lady  Croydon,  the  first  time  they  find 
you  talking  to  a  young  man.     It  is  really  terrlMe 
to  think  of!    There  is  no  end  to  the  mUchiefs 
arising  from  such  conduct  as  that  of  this  abomi- 
nable Lady  Sophia !" 
**  I'm  told  there's  to  be  no  trial  V 
"  Ah !  poor  thing  1  so  much  the  better ;  for  I 
fancy  she  had  tery  little  chance." 
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"  It  IS  to  be  a  Beparation,  then  ?  Charitable 
persons  will  be  able  to  ascribe  it  to  incoinpati- 
bilitj  of  temper !" 

<'  Incompatibilitj  of  temper  ! — ^never  were  two 
tempers  more  consonant.  I  should  say  the  Da 
Vals  were  the  two  worst-tempered  people  in 
England !  I  suppose  Lady  Sophia  won't  expect 
one  to  call  upon  her  after  all  this  ?" 

**  In  my  case,  you  know,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question;  with  four  daughters,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  nieces  to  marry  oflP,  I  am 
obliged  to  be  most  painfully  punctilious  !" 

*'  As  to  me"  cried  the  Duchess,  ** I'm  sure  I 
would  go  great  lengths  to  serve  poor  Lady  Sophia, 
who  is  a  sort  of  a  relation;  but  the  Duke  won't 
hear  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Duke  is 
extremely  rigid  on  such  points." 

'*  He  is  quite  right !"  said  Lady  Irene^  half 
sarcastically.  **  Cs&aar's  wife,  you  know 
However,  I  shall  wenA  my  cariijustonceto  Lady 
Sophia,  as  it  seems  one's  countenance  is  of  con- 
sequence to  her.  But  I  shall  plainly  give  her 
to  understand  that  there  the  matter  must  end. 
We  may  visit,  but  we  must  not  meet." 

**  Poor  thing  I — ^Well,  it  is  all  her  own  seek- 
ing," said  Lady  Croydon,  in  a  pathetic  voice. 

''  Poor  thing,  indeed!  I  really  have  not 
patienoe  to  hear  yon  call  her  poor  thing !" 

''  Let  us  hope  she  will  see  the  error  of  her 
ways,"  added  Lady  Irene,  whose  carriage  was 
just  then  announced.  "  And  now  let  us  be  off  to 
Almacks." 

*'  To  hear  three  of  the  most  dissolute  women 
in  London  attempting  to  whitewash  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  poor  Sophy  Du  Val !"  cried  the 
hard  dowager,  in  a  rage^  as  they  left  the  room — 
'^  Sophy,  who,  being  married  to  a  brute  who  put 
her  in  fear  of  her  life,  has  been  wise  enough  to 
withdraw  with  her  children  from  his  roof,  Du 
Val  himself  bearing  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
her  conduct  1  No  doubt,  those  chattering  women 
will  manage  to  raise  suspicions  against  her  repu- 
tation, and  all  for  the  chance  of  washing  a  stain 
or  two  out  of  their  own  1" 

Nor  are  manceuvres  such  as  these  confined  to 
the  fair  sex  of  fashionable  life ;  the  sex  un-fair 
has  its  bespatterers :  the  card-markers  are  not 
less  addicted  than  the  sampler-markers  to  the 
polite  art  of  whitewashing. 

"  At  what  an  amazing  rate  young  Merton  is 
going  on !"  observes  Sir  Harry  Bounce  to  a  Bond 
Street  tradesman,  (who  had  just  sauntered  into 
his  shop  from  his  hunting  stables  at  Carshal- 
town.)  '^Really  one  would  fancy  that  fellow 
had  ten  thousand  a-year." 

"  And  so  he  has,  sir,  I  fancy — in  perspec- 
tive." 

'*  A  perspective  as  substantial  as  the  painted 
canvass  that  carries  on  the  eye  of  visiters  to  the 
Thames  tunnel — a  mere  optical  delusion." 

'^  Indeed?  I  have  always  understood,  sir, 
that  Mr  Merton's  prospects"— 

^*  Very  much  resembled  those  in  the  auction- 
eer's advertisement  of  a  mansion  in  Hampshire, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Needles^  which 
proved  to  be  a  remote  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wightj , 


seen  through  a  telescope,  at  the  back-window  of 
the  cock-loft." 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
Mr  Merton's  father" 


€t 


My  dear  Girandole,  I  am  perfectlr  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Merton's  father — a  country 
gentleman,  who  has  a  farm  of  a  few  hundred 
acres,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  my  uncle's  seat. 
As  Lord  Twaddledom's  heir,  you  luow,  I  am 
forced  to  spend  every  Christmas  at  Twaddle* 
dom  Park." 

^'  To  be  out  of  the  way  of  Christmas  bills," 
thought  Girandole. 

*'  And  my  uncle,  who  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  of  course  occasionally  notices  this 
Merton.  I  don't  say  but  that  the  old  fellow  may 
have  somewhere  about  five  or  six  thousand  a- 
year ;  and  I  am,  in  fact,  perhaps  inclined  to  un- 
derrate his  rent-roll,  from  comparing  it  with  mr 
uncle's  splendid  property.  But  even  putting  it 
at  six  thousand,  old  Merton  migitt  marry  aguo, 
might  have  a  large  family,  might  leave  a  young 
widow  with  a  jointure,  to  drain  the  whole  estate 
for  the  next  thirty  years ; — and  then  what  becomes 
of  poor  Basil  Merton  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir^-certainly— post^i/t  are 
serious  things.  Sir  Harry !  Gentlemen  are  apt 
to  fancy  our  profits  enormous,  our  rate  of 
interest  exorintaAt;  but  when  yon  come  to  eon- 
sider  the  precariousness  of  such  claims—ah! 
sir !" 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  I  consider  Mertoa 
scarcely  justified  in  the  rate  at  which  he  lives. 
I  don't  know  how  he  excuses  to  himself  the  risk 
he  imposes  on  other  people's  property.  If  he 
were  in  my  position,  indeed,  (with  a  bedridden 
uncle,  condemned  by  four  physicians — ^whose 
rpnt-roU,  even  when  reduced  by  agricultoral 
distress,  exceeded  forty  thousand  a-year,  and 
whose  savings  for  the  last  thirty  years  must  hare 
been  something  enormous,)  there  would  be  some 
reason  in  his  proceedings.  Why,  there  are  no 
less  than  four  services  of  plate  at  Twaddledon 
Park,  which  have  fallen  into  the  old  Lord  frosi 
different  branches  of  the  family,  and  which  1 
intend  to  have  melted  down  and  thrown  into  a 
service  worth  speaking  of  the  moment  the  (Jd 
Viscount  makes  a  die  of  it— beeides  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  for  which  he  refused  £70,000  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  which  I  thought  of 
offering  for  £^^000  to  the  National  GaUeir 
— (one  ought  to  make  some  concession  to  one's 
country.)  By  the  way.  Girandole,  you  would 
do  me  a  favour  by  discounting  this  little  thfliof 
bill  of  mine ;  drawn  at  two  yeara,  you  see,  by 
Clearemout  of  the  Guards,  with  my  acceptance, 
payable  at  Twaddledom  Park." 

"  Why,  really.  Sir  Harry,  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  engagementa  into  whidi  1  hare 
already  entered  on  your  aoooont"  ■ 

"  My  dear  fellow,  even  with  this,  the  whole 
does  not  amount  to  four  thousand  pounds  i^-e»^f 
as  you  well  know^  you  are  my  only  creditor.  1^ 
is  to.  keep  out  of  tradesmen's  books  that  I  havo 
made  it  a  duty  to  take  op  this  money." 

f '  So  yoa  have  always  %kM,  V^  ^  Viur^i 
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observed  the  Surrey  sportsman,  flattered  at 
finding  bimself  exempted  from  the  common 
herd.  "But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  heard  un. 
pleasant  rumours  from  some  of  the  young  men 
who  frequent  my  house — I  have  heard  that  Lord 
Twaddiedom's  property  is  not  entailed  with  the 
title  ;  I  have  heard" 


tc 


From  Merton,  perhaps  ?"  cries  Sir  Harry, 
suspecting  a  brother  whitewasher  in  a  brother 
rake. 

^'  Ah !  dear  no,  sir— never  heard  a  syllable 
from  Mr  Merton  ! — Mr  Merton  has  no  call  to 
cry  down  other  people's  credit! — Mr  Merton, 
sir,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  extravagance,  pays 
as  he  goes,  sir-— on  the  nail,  sir — ready  money 
for  everything,  and  twenty  per  cent,  dis- 
count." 

"  Vulgar  dog  !"  thought  Sir  Harry.  "  Well, 
then,  my  dear  Girandole,"  he  resumes  aloud— 
''  since  it  is  not  convenient  to  you  to  oblige  me 
on  this  occasion,  we'll  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
Old  Sapphire  has  long  been  pestering  me  with 
offers  of  accommodation.  He  works  for  my 
uncle,  you  know,  and  is  more  au/ait  to  the  state 
of  my  affairs  than  you  are." 

''  Nay,  sir — I  am  sure  it  would  be  most  pain- 
ful to  my  feelings  to  disoblige  an  old  customer. 
I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  you  ;  only, 
as  I'm  amazingly  slack  of  money  just  now,  I'm 
8ori*y  to  say.  Sir  Harry,  I  must  trouble  you  to 


take  three  hundred  of  the  thousand  in  goods; 
we'll  say  two  hundred  and  twenty  discount; 
and  here  is  my  cheque  on  Coutts  for  the  re-> 
maining  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  !'" 

Even  the  political  world  has  its  white  washers. 
Lord  Diddleham  keeps  a  political  register  of  the 
public  life  of  his  private  friends  ;  and  CourtmoH 
can  quote  the  votes  of  every  man  of  note  on 
every  notable  question  for  the  last  thirty  yearii. 
For  it  is  the  dirty  policy  of  these  men,  whoscf 
political  lubricity  is  as  glaring  as  the  tergiversa^ 
tion  of  the  Times,  (we  live  in,)  to  cry  stop  thief 
to  deserters,  redeeming  their  own  sins  by  placing 
in  evideuce  the  backslidings  of  their  brother  Mem. 
hers.  They  know  in  what  tone  Sergeant  Copley 
talked  in  18S0 ;  in  what  spirit  Lord  LyndhurBt 
epeake  in  1837.  They  can  remind  the  world  what 
Sir  Francis  thought  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1807^ 
and  what  he  says  of  it  in  1837.  Having  swallowed, 
on  their  own  account,  a  whole  herd  of  camels^ 
they  strain  at  a  gnat,  whenever  others  are  known 
to  trip.  But  the  policy  answers — ^the  system 
works — ^hundreds  of  their  Parliamentary  breth^ 
ren  have  been  injured  by  their  dirty  diligence.    • 

Be  it  remembered,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
easy  to  assume  than  virtuous  indignation.  Be  it 
remembered  by  these  able  actors,  that  the  worlds 
in  general,  is  beginning  to  see  through  the  shal^ 
low  trick  of  Whitewashing. 
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Thb  Summer  remembered  is  that  of  1836 ;  and 
the  fair  recorder  is  a  young  lady.    We  shall  not 
presume  to  break  in  upon  her  incognita.    Her 
tour  was  made  leisurely  and  with  some  advan- 
tages.     She   travelled  in    company  with   Lady 
and   Sir   William   Chatterton;   and  was  ''the 
fondly  attached  friend"  of  the  former.      The 
work,  if  somewhat  superficial,  is  sprightly  and 
elegant— sometimes  brilliant^  and    never   once 
tedious.    The  fair  authoress  glances  briefly  and 
lightly  at  the  surfaces  of  those  passing  things 
which,  in  her  magic  mirror,  are  reflected  back  in 
a  thousand  fanciful  forms  and  evanescent  hues. 
She  notices  a  hundred  important  trifles,  on  which 
only  a  woman's  eye  could  have  dwelt ;  and  im- 
parts to  her  slightest  sketches  a  certain  style  and 
easy  mistress-ship  which  no  traveller  of  the  other 
sex,  whatever  were  his  rank  and  breeding,  could 
have  attained.    The  work  has,  however,  one  in- 
eradicable  blemish.     It  must,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect,  have  been  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
BiDirr  Fudge,  after  she  became  a  Pharisee ;  and 
that  lady  has  accordingly  stuck  in,  at  the  close 
of  almost  every  lively  description  of  the  vain 
world — its  shows   and   pomps,   and  its   gayest 
denizens  and  doings*— a  few  of  the  hackneyed 
sanctimonious  phrases  and  cant  commonplaces  of 
what  is  miscalled  piety.    These  harmonize  as  ill 
-with  its  light,  flimsy  texture,  as  the  "  Old  Hun- 
dred" psalm  tnne  chanted  at  the  close  of  the 
last -arranged  Opera  ballet.      How  would  the 
reader  approve  of  select  paragraphs  from  <'  Her* 
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vey's  Meditations"  interspersed  with  the  brilliant 
epistles  of  Lady  Mary  Woriley  ?     We  are  the 
more  persuaded  that  the  piebald  pious  odds  and 
ends   have  been  stuck  in  by  Biddy,  from  the 
circumstance  that  few  or  none  of  them  appear  in 
the  table  of  contents,  so  agreeably  diversified  by 
bagatelles  of  all  sorts.    We  would  farther  ven. 
ture  to  say,  that,  whoever  may  have  penned  these, 
greatly  misplaced,   even  when   they  are  sober 
minded,  reflections,  must  have  learned  their  faith 
by  a  very  rapid  and  sweeping  process ;  and  have 
certainly  not  been  trained  among  the  puritans. 
No w^  it  is  not  from  i  ndifference,  but  because  we  con- 
sider '^  true  and  undeflled  religion-'  a  matter  of 
the  most  serious  import,  that  we  strongly  object 
to   this   incongruous   mixture    of  the    tone   of 
fashionable  and  frivolous  society  with  the  twang  of 
the  conventicle.    We  have  great  doubts  if  this  be 
religion  in  its  simple  and  genuine,  and  much  less  in 
its  best  and  highest  form;  but  none  whatever  that 
such  indiscreet  advocacy  can  never  advance  ita 
best  interests  nor  extend  its  empire.    It  is  pain- 
ful to  say  so  much  in  disapprobation  of  a  lively, 
entertaining,  ephemeral  work,  which  we  have 
skimmed — skipping  the  embossed  pious  pieces— 
with  great  pleasure. 

The  **  Souvenirs"  commence  at  Cassel,  and  are 
continued  to  Brussels,  Waterloo,  and  up  the  Rhine 
to  Mayence.     From  thence  the  party  went  to. 
Langen-Schwalbnch,  where  they  remained   for 
some  time  before  going  on  to  Frankfort.    The 

subject  matter  is  of  the  most  trivial  kind ;  but' 
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the  manner  of  handling  it  is  alwajrs  easjr^  grace- 
fol^  and  attractive.  As  a  specimen  which,  though 
not  of  the  finest  kind^  will  be  gratifying  to 
curiosity,  we  select  the  following  description 
of  Baron  Rothschild's  villa  and  gardens  at  Prank- 
fort,  which  reads  like  a  fairy-tale — of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  paper-money  age. 

Nothing  can  lurpass  the  laxary  of  the  gardens.  The 
honee  tmllet  what  are  rarely  found  oombined  together—* 
comfort  and  splendour;  and  has  that  inhabited  look,  the 
want  of  which  makes  the  most  iplendtdly-fumished 
palace  undesirable,  and  effectually  eaves  me  at  least  from 
all  temptation  to  break  the  tenth  commandment.  Per- 
haps one  reason  of  the  eomfort  of  Baron  Rothschild*s 
villa  ia  that  the  rooms  are  not  very  large,  and  the  plan 
of  the  house  compact.  The  walls  are  so  covered  with 
looking-glass,  that  you  get  quite  puzzled  at  first.  Ttvu 
or  three  times  I  turned  into  a  gallery  or  corridor,  ima- 
gining one  of  our  party  was  at  the  end,  when  I  found 
that,  like  the  dog  crossing  the  stream,  I  was  following 
the  shadow,  not  the  substance.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
fitted  up  with  crimson  and  gold,  others  with  white  and 
silver,  yellow,  &c  and  they  are  all  luxurious  beyond 
description. 

There  is  an  exquisite  boodoir,  the  walls  covered  with 
arabesques,  that  is  more  like  what  yon  read  of  in  an 
oriental  tale  than  anything  else,  and  the  bed-rooms  are 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  One  would  imagine  they  were 
only  for  show ;  but  that  here  and  there  are  symptoms 
Of  occupation.  That  next  the  boudoir  I  did  think  it 
impossible  any  one  eould  profane  to  the  vulgar  purpose 
of  sleeping  in,  until  a  reoently-used  night-lamp,  some 
perfume  bottles,  brushes,  and  a  morocco  spectacle-iasr, 
lying  about  on  the  toilette- table,  shewed  the  contrary. 

The  rooms  were  full  of  articles  of  lady*s  workmanship, 
such  as  foot- stools,  sachets,  sofa-pillows,  screens,  &c., 
done  in  that  worsted  tapestry  so  universal  here,  the  rsffe 
for  which  has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  ladies  of 
England.  I  never  saw  it  in  greater  perfection  or  variety 
than  in  these  rooms — there  was  embroidery  on  cloth, 
canvass,  in  gold  and  silver,  floss  silks,  &c.  One  little 
round  tsblA.coTer,  embroidered  on  white  velvet,  and 
fringed  with  festoons  of  rough  uncut  coral,  was  the  most 
^egant  thing  imaginable.     This  was  in  a  bed-room  ! 

The  servant  told  us  that  all  the  beautiful  work  we 
saw  was  done  by  the  hands  of  one  lady — the  lovely  Titecc 
of  the  bsron,  who  was  married  lately  to  the  son  of  tht^ 
London  Rothschild,  since  dead.        .        •        .        . 

The  gardens  correspond  with  the  bouse— cV«/  ioni 
dire!  They  are  exquisitely  kept,  and  there  are  tema, 
temples,  vine-covered  walks,  &c.  &c  In  one  of  those 
temples  was  a  pamphlet  lying  open  on  a  marble  table. 
I  looked  into  it,  expecting  to  see  a  Hebrew  document, 
when  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  Christian 
tract 

The  lake  is  very  pretty,  covered  with  swans  and  all 
sorts  of  water-fowl.  The  abodes  of  the  latter  are  perfect 
bijoux,  in  the  form  of  fairy  Grecian  temples,  raised  a  foot 
over  the  water,  with  a  little  bridge  going  up  into  them. 
Some  were  at  tbe  edge  of  the  lake,  embowered  in 
hydranglas,  geraniums,  and  other  beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubs  ranged  on  platforms  behind  them.  If  I  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  believers  of  Metempsychosis,  how  I 
should  have  longed  to  get  into  the  body  of  one  of  those 
luxurious  swana  I 

On  our  return  from  walking  round  the  gardens,  we  saw 
a  pretty  girl,  one  of  the  maids,  come  out  of  the  house,  and 
call  to  something  across  the  grass-plot  A  graceful  little 
animal  of  the  gazelle  species,  with  the  full,  soft,  black 
eyes  that  have  been  sung  by  Childe  Harold,  came  oat  of 
the  underwood  at  her  voice.  It  was  very  lame,  and 
looked,  poor  little  thing  I  rongh  in  its  coat  and  sickly. 
She  began  feeding  it  with  greengage  plums,  which  it  ate 
voraciously,  and  we  went  up  and  Inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

« It  was  brought  from  America,"  said  the  girl,  In  the 
softest  and  most  musical  German  I  had  heard  since  we 


hsve  been  in  the  country,  **taiA  now  it  hss  |et  At 
Englisehe  krankkeiC* 

(<  The  what  ?**  we  exclaimed  in  dismay,  at  ketrins  of 
a  malady  peculiarly  distinguished  as  the  ^'  EogUsh  uck- 


»♦ 


ness. 

«  Ja,  die  Englische  krankheit,'*  continued  the  silwr. 
tongued  damsel,  most  gravely  and  pertinasioisiy,  not  la 
the  least  heeding  the  personal  interest  we  bad  in  die 
matter;  '*in  the  Englische  krankhcit,  the  boaci  |t^ 
weak^-l^we  began  to  feel  whether  our  own  were  not 
beginning  already  to  totter) — <'  they  melt  away,  snd  io 
seven  years  you  are  either  cured,  or  else  you  die  Js, 
ja  1  it  is  a  very  bad  thing,  tbe  Englische  krsnkbeit** 

^<Very  bad,  indeed!*'  thought  we  poor  EogUndtfi 
as  we  wished  good-by  to  the  pretty  maid,  ths  nek 
gazelle,  with  his  English  disease,  and  his  greenpfc 
plums. 

A  few  more  short  paragraphs  may  give  a  toL 
erably  perfect  idea  of  the  charaeter  of  tbe  work. 
An  account  of  Schiller,  which  does  not  tell  muth, 
brings  in  Weimar,  and  the  exterior  of  Goetbe's 
dwelling,  and  is  followed  by  matt^  as  attractive, 
and,  in  books  of  travel,  more  novel : — 

The  quilts  we  had  at  Weimar  were  much  the  moA 
luxurious  pieces  of  nocturnal  paraphernalia  we  hid  rtt 
bad  in  Germany.  These  hetu^eek^y  as  they  are  cslled, 
which  are  oontrived  to  pay  the  double  debt  of  blsakea 
and  counterpane,  are  very  comfortable  affairs,  vsddcd 
and  quilted  most  delightfully.  Here  they  were  as  pretty 
to  look  at  as  pleasant  to  ieel,  being  made  of  green  and 
rose-coloured  satins,  and  light  and  warm  ts  pufcctiso. 
Next  to  a  bath  of  Schlangenbad  water,  was  thelaxttrien 
sensation  of  reposing  beneath  one  of  these  very  pictur- 
esque counterpanes.         ...         ... 

Hosen,  between  Eckhardtsberge  and  Naumbarr«u> 
prettily  situated  little  town,  and  the  salt  work.%  si  ov 
descended  the  hill  leading  into  it,  formed  a  consplcnosi 
and  striking  featurSi  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  pbce, 
and  one  which  kept  us  laughing  at  the  reoollcciion  for 
nearly  a  mile  after  we  left  it,  was  the  winJoiri  in  Ui^ 
rooft  of  the  houses.  They  are  shaped  extcily  like  rra; 
the  tiles  swell  up  gradually  like  a  lid  above  and  bdov, 
elongating  towards  the  end,  and  in  the  oval  spsce  b^ 
twecQ,  there  twinkles  the  little  bright  window  paoe,  joa 
in  the  place  of  the  pupil. 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  exact  a  model  of  the  human  eye  ss 
could  be  made  out  of  such  materials.  I  never  saw  sny- 
ihini;  so  funny.  The  whole  vllJjsgo  had  an  ^feill^i 
Argus4ike  look  that  was  irresistibly  droll--«U  tU 
houses  laughing,  and  blinking,  and  peeping  at  nsss  w 
drove  in.  The  shape  being  long,  and  the  lover  lid 
rather  straight,  gave  them  a  sly,  sleepy,  half-closed  ex* 
pression,  and  withal  a  look  of  fan  and  msrriment,  as  if 
the  house  were  ''  holding  iu  sides**  with  laughter.  Soow- 
times  we  came  to  a  great  cyclops-buUding,  with  iti  one 
staring  optic  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  then  appeand 
a  comical,  intelligent*looking  thiug,  with  a  pair  tltt< 
twinkled  and  screwed  themselves  up  at  as  as  we  pawd 
in  the  most  provoking  and  impertinent  manner  pesstfi. 
It  was  really  too  bad. 

When  our  traveller  had  gone  farther  into 
Saxony,  the  found  those  eye-shaped  wiodovt 
common ;  but  this  setting  down  of  every  noreiiy 
on  the  instant,  and  at  first  sight,  has  its  sdraiu 
tages.  Save  what  is  picked  up  in  hotels,  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  at  tablea-d'hotea,  it  is  rare  for 
English  travellers  to  obtain  any  knowledge  «f 
the  interior  structure  of  society — ^thongh  there  is, 
besides  the  above^  shops,  theatres,  churches,  sa^ 
picture  galleries  in  which  to  pry.  The  party  sf  tl^ 
author  of  the  *'  Souvenirs"  waa  no  ezceptios; 
yet  once  the  author  made  her  way  into  a  geauise 
German  establishment.  When  at  Dresden,  ^ 
bought  a  dress,  and,  requiring  it  to  be  mads  op, 
found  to  **  her  astozushmoDt"  that,  at  in  ti^ 
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country  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  some  lialf- 
century  ago^  there  were  only  men  dreesmakers. 
No  female  mantna-maker  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  No  one  imagined  that  a  woman  was  capable 
of  making  a  gown  ;  and  English  prudery  at  last 
gave  way  before  the  dread  of  spoiled  materials, 
and  indeed  the  impossibility  of  finding  either  a 
maker  or  fitter  of  the  soft  sex* 

This  bsd  newt  drore  me  home  in  deipair.  On  my  way 
btck  to  the  Stadt  Wien  I  recollected  how  often  I  had 
teen  written  up  on  the  Bhopt,  '*  Herren-Schneider/*  and 
"  Damen-Schneider,**  f gentleman*!  tailor,  and  lady's 
tailor,)  I  never  had  thought  of  asking  what  the  latter 
meant.  Now  the  mystery  was  explained — I  coald  not 
say  satisfactorily. 

Next  morning  was  cold  and  sharp,  as  our  autumnal 
mornings  are  beginning  now  to  he.  I  looked  at  my 
warm,  comfortable,  nnmade  garment,  and  at  the  pile  of 
tailors*  address  cards  on  the  table;  it  was  too  bad  to 
shiver  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Aflv  breakfast,  partly  fkom  a  lingering  hope  of  find- 
ing a  woman  in  the  estahlishment — ^partly  from  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  a  real  curiosity  to  see  one  of  these 
male  dress-makers  performing  his  functions— I  resolved 
to  pay  one  a  visit  Prant  Heyse  had  a  Jtin.  after  his 
Dame,  which  did  not  look  so  well ;  so  I  chose  the  Herr 
Reiche,  and  started  off  for  the  Scblossgasas^  accompanied 
by  our  fdmms  de  ehamhre^  who  had  likewiso  attended 
my  peregrinations  of  the  preceding  day. 

We  found  the  number  with  some  little  difficulty,  and 
there  on  a  black  board  was  painted,  '*  P.  Reiche,  Kleid- 
ermacher  fur  Damen,  4  Treppen,**  (F.  Reiche,  dress- 
maker for  ladies,  4th  story.) 

The  streets  of  Dresden  are  dark  enough  oertes,  but 
tenfold  darker  was  the  sort  of  hall  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves on  leaving  the  open  air  for  an  ascent  to  Mr  Reiche*s 
premises.  At  first  we  could  see  nothing;  but,  after  a  f^ 
minutes^  when  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  place, 
I  distinguished  by  the  faint  glimmer  the  foot  of  an  ex- 
cessively dirty  flight  of  winding  stairs.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  the  uninviting  prospect,  I  led  the  way  boldly, 
and  groped  up  to  one,  two,  three,  ibur  landings.  On 
the  fourth,  at  the  left-hand  side,  was  an  open  door,  and 
there  they  were,  all  the  Damenschneidert^  hard  at  work 
at  a  table  covered  with  silks  and  satins,  cutting  and 
atitchlng  away  pelisses,  petticoats,  and  pelerines.  They 
were  not  perched  aloft  in  the  cross-legged  tailor  fiishion— 
hnt  seated  round  the  table  as  soberly  and  demurely  as 
the  same  number  of  notable  young  damsels  serving  their 
time  to  the  trade. 

-  As  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  woman-kind  here,  except 
irhat  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men  sempstresses,  I  was 
going  to  retrace  my  steps  down  stairs,  when  I  heard  a 
child  cry  in  another  room.  An  infant  and  a  woman  are 
seldom  very  far  apart  one  ftom  the  other,  so  I  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened,  as  I  expected,  by  Madame 
Reiche  herself. 

*<  Ah,  how  unlucky  !**  she  said— <'  my  husband  is  out.*' 
«  How  very  lucky!**  thought  I,  and  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  endeavour  to  enlist  her  services.  I  was  the 
more  anzioua  to  succeed  in  this,  from  the  view  I  got  of 
a  dress  lying  on  the  table,  so  admlnbly  made,  that  it 
impressed  me  with  the  highest  idea  of  the  talents  of  the 
house  of  Reiche. 

But  madame  declared  the  knew  nothing  about  the 
ktter;  her  '<  mann**  was  the  person. 
<*  Surely,  though,  you  can  take  dlrectlona—you  can  do 
lethlngP** 

No ;  the  invariable  answer  to  every  question  was, 
**  Wentt  mein  mann  kommt,**  (when  my  man  comes ;) 
And  she  kept  on  about  *<  mein  mann,  mein  mann,**  never 
dreamhif  that  Che  said  <*  mann**  was  the  T«ry  thing  I 
%raated  to  avoid. 

While  I  was  trying  to  persuade  her  that  she  mtat 
Icnow  how  to  make  ladies*  dresses— (the  poor  woman  I 
irenly  believe  had  never  threaded  a  needle)— the  door 
9peiiod,  and  in  walked  Herr  Reichtb  He  took  it  for 
granted  I  moit  be  a  ca9(om«ri  and|  anfarllng  a  roll  of 


paper  patterns,  commenced  an  eloquent  descant  oft  flkihlom 
and  novelties,  dlsooarsing  so  learnedly  on  the  various 
teehnicalitiSi  of  trimmlnp  and  pipings,  folds  and  baiidf^ 
that  I  was  far  too  much  amused  to  Interrupt  him* 

When,  at  length,  he  drew  bridle,  I  stated  my  dlfficitU 
ties,  and  was  quite  surprised  to  find  the  man  enter  at 
once  into  my  British  scruples  and  prejudices. 

"  I  have  keine  miidchen,*'  (no  maidens,)  he  replied. 
^  But  that  is  nothing.  If  yOu  will  let  me  have  a  drsas 
that  fits,  you'shall  have  yours  made  without  any  further 
inconvenience.** 

Men  certainly  excel  in  everything  they  undertake,  no 
matter  what  it  is.  1  always  thought  so,  and  now  the 
opinion  is  confirmed.  No  woman  ever  sent  me  home  so 
well  made  a  garment  as  that  which  arrived  from  Herr 
Reiche  this  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  being  spared  the 
endless  annoyances  of  trying  on,  alterations,  frc*  fcc. 

This  is  a  flattering  opinion,  which  the  fair 
traveller  often  expresses  or  insinuates  in  behalf 
of  the  bearded.  We  leave  her  to  settle  it  with 
Miss  Martineau  and  the  Qualcers.  She  is  much 
more  tolerant  of  the  universal  practice  of  Ger* 
many,  smoking,  than  other  lady  travellers ;  and, 
though  she  does  conceive  it  necessary  to  launch 
a  few  random  arrows  at  "  the  filthy  practice/* 
she  Is  candid  enough  to  confess  that  the  ladies 
of  Germany  probably  feel  no  repugnance  to  it 
whatever.  In  the  smoking  of  their  fathers^ 
brothers,  lovers,  and  husbands,  finding  nothing 
disagreeable,  they  have  really  nothing  to  endure 
or  forgive,  and,  therefore,  require  none  of  the 
commiseration  which  Mrs  Trollope  has  shewn 
them. 

Our  traveUer  is  sociable  and  good-humoured  ) 
and  heartily  enjoys  the  ease,  variety,  freedom, 
and  courtesy  of  the  tables- d'hote.  That  of 
the  Stadt  Wein  at  Dresden,  which  her  party  fre« 
qoented,  is  a  favonrable  specimen  of  such  fortu. 
itous  assemblages  * — 

We  hare  never  met  with  so  lively  a  table-d*h6te  as  at 
the  Stadt  Wlen  at  Dresden.  Probably  from  its  being  a 
place  where  every  one  made  a  certain  stay,  people  had 
time  to  become  better  acquainted. 

Our  salon  there  was  next  the  dining-room,  and  before 
we  went  in,  after  the  preliminary  flourishes  lirom  the 
orchestra  had  announced  that  operations  were  alraot  to 
commence,  we  could  hear  the  scraping  and  sliding  on  the 
floor  of  the  various  guests  greeting  each  other.  Every 
one  had  been  to  see  something  in  the  morning,  and  there 
was  great  comparing  of  notes  and  mutual  inquiries.  It 
was  easy  to  know  that  sight-seeing^— and  beautiful  sight* 
seeing  too— was  the  order  of  the  day  at  Dresden.  I  used 
to  be  amused  at  all  the  *•  sehr  hubschi**  and  <*  aehr 
sch6nl**  and  "  wunderbar  !**  and  <<  vortrefflichi**  («  very 
pretty  1'*— «  very  beautiful !— "  wonderful  !**—<'  excel, 
lent  !'*)  that  issued  from  every  mouth  in  turn  round  the 
table. 

Sometimes  a  traveller  had  just  arrived  from  the  Sazoa 
Switzerland,  and  then  there  were  so  many  inquiries  as  to 
what  he  had  seen,  and  whether  he  had  been  pleased. 
Sometimes  a  party  was  starting  for  it,  and  then  ensued 
hopes  for  flue  weather,  and  kind  hints  about  what  waa 
best  worth  seeing,  and  friendly  endeavours  to  put  them 
in  the  way  of  being  most  gratified. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  this  good-natured  Interests- 
this  entering  into  the  pleasures  and  disappointments  of 
others,  on  one  occasion. 

The  first  Week  or  tsn  days  we  were  at  the  Stadt  Wlen, 
we  remarked  an  interesting-looking  young  man,  with' 
black  mustachios,  who  sat  a  little  way  from  us.  He 
was,  I  believe,  a  Prussian.  We  never  happened  to  speak 
to  him,  but  we  met  at  the  picture-gallery  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  silent  recognition  between  us. 
With  the  people  at  his  side  of  the  table,  he  was,  of  course* 
intimate,  as  osuaL    He  departed;  and,  one  day,  shortly 
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many  &  Liberal  candidate,  danng  the  last  general  election, 
has  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  false  promitea  or  by 
over-perraasion,  when  not  the  slightest  chance  existed  for 
his  election  ?  And  hew  many  a  Tory  candidate  has  been 
brought  into  tbe  field,  when  four-fifths  of  the  votes  had 
heen  previously  promised— merely  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
contested  election,  and  of  causing  all  parties  to  spend,  in 
favours  and  treating,  many  thousands  of  pounds  ?  This 
is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  most  absurd 
election  poll  lists  daring  the  late  contest  Look  at  the 
Fintbury  eltdion.  Poor  Percival  had  not  the  mott 
rtmolt  chance  ;  and  yet  he  was  induced,  over-perfuaded, 
to  become  a  candidate.  Look  at  the  SmUkuHirk  EieeHon. 
Was  not  the  same  fact  observable  there  ?  The  election 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  and  yet 
that  most  extraordinary  being,  Mr  Richards  of  Rnares. 
borough,  was  persuaded  into  the  belief,  that  he  oould 
contest  with  good  chance  of  luccesi  that  Metropolitan 

borough. 

This  determination  on  the  part  of  the  electors  in  many 
boroughs  and  districts  in  England,  to  have  a  tkwd 
candidate,  and  to  cajole  that  candidate  into  a  belief,  that 
he  had  some  chances  of  success,  is  the  most  unprincipled 
and  heartless  act  of  electioneering  jobbing.  The  agents 
in  these  matters  know  as  well  as  that  their  names  are 
Smith,  or  Jones,  that  there  is  not  the  most  remote 
possibility  for  the  return  of  the  ihird  man ;  hut,  that 
money  may  be  spent,  coachea  hired,  taverns  kept  open, 
and  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  take  place,  he  Is 
■ought  oat,  entreated,  persuaded,  robbed,  and  made  a  fool 
of.  Whenever  such  a  great  disparity  is  observable  in 
the  numbers  of  the  votes  for  the  Liberal,  or  for  the  Tory 
candidates,  as  is  to  be  remarked  in  some  elections,  it 
may,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  imputable  to  the  fact, 
that  the  third  candidate  was  brought  forward  to  be  a 
j^ueked  bird.  Nothing  of  this  sort  occurs  in  France. 
Long  before  the  day  of  election,  the  candidates  can  tell  if 
they  have  no  chance  at  all ;  and,  if  they  persevere  in  their 
candidateahip,  it  is  simply  becauae  they  are  resolved  on 
hoisting  a  standard  of  opposition. 

But  let  us  advance  a  step  further.  As  the  canvass 
proceeds,  there  are  no  eleotion  aquibe— jio  libela—no 
placards  injurious  to  the  private  or  public  character  of 
the  candidates^-and  no  falsehoods  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  other  party,  for  the  express  purpose  of  appealing 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  bigoted  or  narrow-minded  poi^ 
tion  of  the  electoral  body.  The  Middlvixx  elect  ion 
ivas  lost  by  Mr  Hume,  becauae  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Dissenters,  voted  against  him. 
Wkjf  did  they  so  vote  ?  Because  they  were  made  to 
.believe  that  Mr  Hume  was  an  Athiest,  or  a  Deist,  or  a 
.Freethinker,  and  that  he  was  wholly  indiffisrent  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  an  unbeliever  in  the  great 
fact  of  a  written  revelation.  Now,  though  this  was  a 
■erious  and  an  awfcl  lie,  yet  it  succeeded;  and  all 
other  explanations  of  the  loss  of  that  election  may  be 
treated  as  spurious  and  absurd.  Mr  Byng  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  from  gratitude.  Captain  Wood  was 
■eeoad,  because  the  lie  against  Mr  Hume  was  believed — 
and  Mr  Fowaall  and  that  gentleman  were  neck  and  neck 
together,  because  Mr  Pownall  came  forward  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iand. 

In  France,  this  lie  would  no/  have  been  propagated, 
or,  if  any  one  had  attempted  to  have  imposed  it  on  the 
credulity  of  the  electoral  body,  it  would  have  been  im. 
mediately  met  and  refuted,  and  would  not  have  influ* 
eQced  the  election.  The  terrible  placard  which  was 
issued  against  Mr  Duncomhe,  could  not  be  published 
in  France ;  tiiat  is  to  sa  j^  no  one  would  dream  of  resort- 
ing to  so  scoundrelly  a  proceeding ;  and  the  party  who 
did  so  would  at  once  lose  his  election. 

When  the  day  approaches  in  France  for  the  election, 
all  agitation  ceases,  even  if  any  small  portion  shall  previ- 
ously have  been  excited.  Every  man  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  course  he  shall  pursue.  As  his  vote  is  secret, 
it  cannot  be  worth  purchasing;  for  the  honest  man 
would  not  sell  it,  and  the  dishonest  man  would  sell  it  to 
one  and  vote  for  another.  The  Government  Axes  tbe 
day  for  every  election  throughout  France.       This  I 
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think  far  preferable  to  the  local  fixing  of  district  oflkers. 
I  am  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  undue  exertion  of 
influence  or  of  patronage  by  the  Government,  in  electioo- 
eering  matters  ;  but  It  is,  tn  ttv  opinion,  te  better,  that 
the  Government  should  decide  tne  hour  and  the  place  at 
which  the  election  should  occur,  than  that  it  should  be 
left  to  local  caprice,  or  the  party  bias  of  the  returning 
officer. 

Tbe  day  of  the  election  has  at  last  arrived — and  what 
do  we  see  ?  Hustings  ?  No  !  Banners,  flags,  and 
bands  of  music  ?  No  !  Mobs  of  armed  bludgeon  men, 
aa  at  the  election  of  North  Wiltshire,  headed  by  a 
parliamentary  agent,  who  acted  for  Grots  in  LoBdioB, 
and  for  Duncombe  at  Finsbury— and  then  (beantifdl 
consisteney,  and  delightful  disinterestedness !)  for  Bordett 
and  the  Tories  ?  No !  Do  we  see  open  tavema  aad 
public  houses  F  No  1  Do  we  see  public  men  insvltci, 
whose  private  Tirtues  as  well  as  whose  patriotism  aoglii 
to  have  been  a  snfllcient  shield  against  the  smaUcst  at- 
tempt to  degrade  or  annoy  them  ?  No !  Do  wm  aee 
vegetables,  rotten  eggs,  mud,  and  filth,  thrown  at  titt 
oandidates  whose  opinions  are  not  approved,  or  irkooe 
votee  may  not  have  heen  popular  ?  No !  Do  we  tea 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Hume^  or  even  such  a  man  ma  Sir 
George  Murray,  (for  the  Conservative  is  as  much  to  bo 
protected  as  the  Reformer,)  bespattered  with  mud  and 
fllth  at  the  moment  of  attempting  to  address  the  naulti. 
tude ;  or  such  men  as  Mr  Paul  Methnen  and  Mr  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey  actually  wounded  in  their  feet  or 
by  political  assassins  ?  No,  no  I  Such  scenes  as 
never  take  place  in  France. 

The  French  have  read  the  recital  of  aome  of  the  dec 
tion  scenes  in  England  with  disgust  and  dismay.  They 
have  said  in  their  journals,  and  they  have  said  1b  their 
saloons,  in  their  political  circlee,  wad  in  their  private 
fomilies— «  Well,  if  this  hf  the  representative 
may  God  in  his  mercy  keep  us  strangers  to  it  !^ 
yet  the  French  are  an  excitable  people,  whilst  the  Eaf  • 
lish  are  the  reverse.  It  takes  only  a  glass  of  chaaipagne 
to  disturb  the  centre  of  gnivity  of  a  Frenchman ;  whiles 
the  Englishman  can  swallow  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  bowl 
of  punch  before  he  thinks  of  being  merry.  And  yet  at 
a  contested  election  the  Frenchman  preeerves  his  calsnwe^ 
dignity,  and  self-possession,  and  foels  that  the  vole  ho 
gives  may  decide  the  election  of  a  deputy,  whoee  vete  ia 
his  turn  may  decide^  If  not  the  destinies  of  his  eevatry, 
at  least  the  progress  of  Improvement  and  dviUiatioo,  or 
a  return  to  old  systems  and  oid  and  exploded  prinefpleiL 

The  day  of  an  election  ie  no<,  even  ia  a  ssaall 
town  or  district,  a  gayer  or  a  mors  bustling  day  than 
the  reet.  In  the  courae  of  the  day,  the  voters  proceed 
to  their  district  places  of  meeting,  (according  to  the 
district  to  which  they  belong,)  and  thoe  depeae^  ia 
an  electoral  urn,  their  eecret  and  unknown  vote.  At 
the  places  of  voting  there  are  no  toUdtatioas,  bo  en. 
treaties,  no  speechee,  no  promises,  no  prayers^  no  drcaia- 
tion  of  hand-bills ;  nothing  is  said  by  the  agents  or  IHcads 
of  candidates ;  objections  to  votee  are  made, 
and  deeidod  on  iuaianier,  subject  to  appeal,  if  i 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and,  when  the  ballot 
the  votes  are  simply  counted,  and  tbe  result 
There  are  no  hunas,  no  cheerings,  ne  returning  of  thanks ; 
no  processions,  so  dangerons  to  the  peace  of  the  tewa, 
and  so  destmctiTo  of  the  independence  of  the  electaral 
body :  but  the  electors  are  officially  apprised  ef  the 
result  I  and  for  five  teabi  mere,  the  ekctoiaretani  to 
those  hearths  and  homes  which  they  have  only  left  Ibr  a 
moment,  to  deposit  in  the  electeial  nm  the  lesalt  of  their 
convictions  and  of  their  deeiresi 

Preparatory  to  the  election  of  depatiea,  tbe  deelen 
meet,  however,  to  select  the  individuals  who  are  (frsai 
among  their  number)  to  act  as  pmldents,  seoeiaries, 
and  scrutineers  during  the  election.  Generally  speaking, 
the  result  of  this  preliminary  measure,  supplies  a  tolcr»> 
bly  accurate  idea  of  the  determination  ef  the  elccteie  as 
to  the  candidates  for  the  deputation.  But  sometimes  this  is 
fwi  the  ease ;  as  electors  may  omit  to  attend  this  tbit  bal. 
lot,  who,  when  the  real  question  of  the  depatlee  te  Ie 
returned  has  to  be  decided,  do  aot  foil  to  be  preseat. 
The  qneotioa  of  the  BaIiLOT  now  aataially  presurti 
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.itself  td  our  eonsidefmtion.    Bat  who  can  hope  to  add 
4Uii7thiiig  to  the  annoal  and  maa terly  argnmente  of  Mr 
Crete  ?    On  one  point  alone  can  I  dare  to  attempt  sug- 
.  getting  anything  to  hii  admirahle  and  conyincing  state* 
ments.     That  point  is,  th«  worlcing,  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  Ballot  in  France.    It  has  often  been  said 
with  great  truth,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that  no  one 
who  had  belicTed  its  doctrines,  and  had  been  influenced 
by    its    sublime    morals  in  his  intercourse    with   his 
fellow    creatures,   and    in  his  communion  with  God 
dnriog    his    lifc^    bad    ever    been    known,     at    the 
moment   of   death,    to   say,    "  I    regret  that    I   have 
Jiave  been  a  Christian  I**    Now,  that  which  is  so  true  of 
Christianity,  is  equally  true,  though  in  a  different  and 
.kea  important  degree^  of  the  Ballot  in  France.     We 
have  now  made  a  long  experiment  s  and  who  are  those 
who  object  to  it  ?  None  but  tbe  Legitimists  I  All 
classes,  and  all  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France, 
delight  in  its  principle,  and  admire  its  workings.     The 
Legitimists  alone  object  to  it ;  and  why  ?    The  Legiti* 
mists  have  found  the  Ballot  destructive  of  their  influ. 
enco,  and  decisive  against  their  system ;  and  why  ? — Be* 
canae  tbe  Legitimists  are  either  priest-ridden,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  are  Urge  landed  proprietors,  on  the  other  hand. 
If  the  system  of  voting  as  in  England  were  in  operation 
in  France,  the  large  landed  proprietors  would  be  able  to 
seeursthe  votes  of  their  tenants;  or,  at  least,  to  induce  them 
to  abstain  from  attendingat  the  elections.  As  in  England  so 
in  France,  society  raquires  to  be  protected  against  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  its  own  egotism,  and  its  own  cupidity. 
The  Legitimists  would  not  so  protect  it.     They  would 
.be  able  to  profit  from  both ;  and,  awsre  that  they  would 
■o  be  able,  they  desire  the  change  of  the  system.     The 
GajsetU  de  Ftanoa  is  constantly  attacking  the-  system  of 
the  BaUoii  it  would  have  the  polUbooks  opened,  and 
would  bring  the  influence  of  the  Romish  clergy  to  bear 
upon  the  elections^    This  influence,  in  France,  would  be 
anfavDurable  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     To  deny  this 
would  be  false  and  wicked.      The  Romish  clergy  in 
France  are,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  attached  to 
the  fallen  dynasty,  and  to  the  counter-revolution.     Edu- 
cated in  an  aversion  to  free  institutions — kept  by  their 
monastic  laws  from  the  civilizing  and  liberal  influenoss 
of  female  society«*and  brought  up  in  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  whatever  is  ancient,  however  erroneous— .the 
Romish  clergy  in  France  are  nearly  all   Legitimists. 
When,  then,  the  Legitimist  party  asks  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Ballot,  and  the  establishment  of  poUinff,  it  does  so 
because  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  might,  by  attending 
at  the  poll,  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  their 
influence  in  the  confessional,  secure  a  great,  an  immense 
number  of  votes  to  the  Legitimist  candidates.  But,  whilst 
the  Ballot  is  in  force,  this  priestly  influence  cannot  pre- 
vail.    The  votes  of  the  electors  are  not  known,  and  can- 
not be  by  the  priest,  so  long  as  the*  electors  think  fit  to 
keep  their  own  secret. 

If  polKng  instead  of  balloting  were  adopted,  the  child 
of  the  elector  who  voted  against  the  Legitimist  candidate 
would  be  retarded  by  the  priest  in  his  reception  of  the 
fint  communton ,-  Uie  wife  of  the  offending  elector 
woold  not  obtain  absolution  at  the  confessional,  with. 
oat  months  of  penances  and  holocausts  of  sscrifices ;  and 
marriages  would  have  to  be  deferred,  and  extreme 
unction  would  be  reftised,  and  family  arrangements 
would  be  put  out,  because  the  offended  priest  would 
throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  those  whose 
lathers  or  husbands  had  voted  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
This  is  no  ideal  picture— these  are  no  imaginary  evils, 
got  up  to  suit  the  argument  I  am  conducting.  The  in- 
incnoe  of  tbe  priesthood  in  France  is  all  injnrtons  to 
liberal  institutions  and  to  the  constitutional  syslem  ;  and 
we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but  the  Ballot.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  Gaxelie  de  France  should  call  it 
^  Anti-French  !*'  and  should  labour  to  convince  the 
electoral  body,  that  secrecy  is  unworthy  of  the  charac- 
ter for  ingenuousness  and  vivacity  which  belongs  to  tbe 
French  nation  I  The  Ballot  kills  the  Legitimistsb 
as  it  would  destroy  the  Oligarchy  in  England. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  the  Ballot,  there  is 
also  another  topic,  to  which  I  must  refer— ^nd  that  is 


to  the  DUEATiON  or  PAaLiAMENTS  in  France.  Our 
Parliaments  are  five  yeaes*  paeliaments— and  even 
they  are  felt  to  be  too  long.  For  this  reason  they  never 
last  longer  than  four  tears  or  four  Sessions.  We  had 
a  general  election  in  1830,  another  in  1834 ;  and  another 
will  take  place  either  at  the  close  of  this  year,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  These  repeated  appeals  to  the 
electoral  body  are  felt,  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by 
public  opinion,  to  be  essential ;  and  they  are  made  (by 
the  means  of  the  Ballot)  without  convulsion,  and  with- 
out difficulty.  Now,  though  I  am  sincerely  convinced 
that  Triennial  PARLiAiiuyTs  are  the  most  desirable 
for  Great  Britain,  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling,  indeed^ 
upon  one  point,  and  thai  is, 

*<Na  Triemxial  Farlxakevts  without  thb 

Ballot.** 

The  influence  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  is  an 
undue  and  distressing  influence.  Wealth,  like  every 
other  talent,  ought  to  be  represented.  But  there 
are  other  <<  capacities,**  besides  those  of  bank  notes. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  composed 
entirely  of  philosophers,  of  literary  men,  of  men  of 
science,  of  artists,  or  of  poets.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  should  be  more  confided  in,  or 
be  better  looked  upon,  than  the  aristocracy  of  talent,  of 
virtue,  of  knowledge^  and  of  intellectual  power.  The 
loss  by  Dr  Bowring  of  his  election  at  Kilmamockt 
has  annoyed  me  much  more  than  the  failure  of  Paul 
Methuen  in  North  Wiltshire.  Now,  thank  God  I  we 
yet  live  in  times,  when,  in  spite  of  all  the  corruption 
which  exists  in  the  world,  literary  men  and  philosophen 
are  still  poor  I  The  road  to  science  is  not  the  road  to 
wealth ;  and  poverty  and  knowledge  have  long  been  be<|N 
fellows.  Ifj  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love, 
(in  some  sorry  establishments,)  flies  out  at  ths  wiudowt 
this  is  not  the  case  with  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now, 
then,  let  me  apply  this  !  In  spite  of  your  Reform  Bill, 
electioneering  is  dear  work.  Sir  Francis  Burdett*s 
election  in  Wiltshire  has  cost  him  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand pounds !  !— much  more  than  all  the  contested  elec- 
tions all  over  France  would  cost  at  a  general  election. 
Such  expenses  as  these,  honest  men  and  able  men  are 
unable  to  sustain,  at  any  rate,  every  three  years.  Even 
their  friends  cannot  raise  money  enough  by  svbscrip- 
TiOKS  to  meet  such  expenditures  as  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  if  the  parliaments  are  often  dissolved. 
TaiENXiAL  Elections  without  the  Ballot, 
would  only  be  beneficial  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealthy 
to  noblemen,  large  landed  proprietors,  immense  capital- 
ists, and  wealthy  bankers.  Mr  Duncombe,  the  Member 
for  Finsbory,  has,  it  is  said,  an  income  of  about  £2000 
per  annum.  How  could  he  afford  the  charge  of  a  con- 
tested election  every  three  years,  whilst  the  polling  sys- 
tem continued  ?  Dr  Bowring  is  not  a  rich  men;  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow — and  he  earns  it  well.  How  can  he  afford 
to  meet  even  the  unavoidable  expensesof  a  contested 
election  every  three  years  at  Kilmarnock  ? 

Look  at  the  case  of  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey.  Does 
he  not  labour  at  The  True  Sun,  heart  and  loul,  and 
keep  alive  a  daily  Journal  for  the  Radical  party  ? 
How  could  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  maintain  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  if  every  three  years  he  had  to  meet  the 
Knaresborough  Richards  at  the  polling-booth,  and  pay  elec- 
tion expenses  ?  The  thing  would  be  impossidU,  And  how 
could  Wakley  afford  it  ?  and  how  could  Bui wer  afford  itP 
'I  do  not  say  this  disparagingly,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
And  not  only  so,  but  even  now,  though  the  elections  are 
every  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years  in  England,  how  many 
men  of  patriotism,  character,  honour,  virtue,  and  talent 
are  kept  out  of  Parliament,  simply  ftecause  they  have  not 
the  funds  to  spare  for  the  expenses  of  electioneering 
contests  ?  and  how  much  more  would  this  be  the  case  5 
the  elections  were  triennial^  and  yet  the  same  expenses 
had  to  be  defrayed  ? 

For  be  it  remembei'ed  that  all  the  important  and 
really  ruinous  expenses  of  electioneering  contests  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain  are  those  which  would  be  done 
away  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ballot.  The  mo. 
ment  every  vote  was  free,  there  would  be  no  uae  appeal « 
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infr  tn-the  cupidity  of  iin  f lector.  Bribery  would  b«  out 
of  the  question.  Eyen  Lord  L. ..  would  not  bribe  a 
m»u^  wher«  he  could  not  assure  himself,  *'a  ia  Thomag,''* 
of  the  vote  he  had  punhaBed.  Establish  the  svf^trm  of 
Toting  by  Ballot,  and  then,  but  not  till  lAen,' call  for 
Short  Parliaments. 

I  am  Tery  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
upon  this  point,  because  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  England  is  farourable  to   Triennial  Parliamenfs  and 
-unfarourable  to  the  Bnllot.     They  say,  «  We  do  not  like 
the  Ballot — it  is  un.En(;lish.    John  Bull  likes  erery- 
'  thinur  open.     He  likes  nothing  sly  and  underhand.     We 
are  for  short  Parliaments;    but  for  the  present  mode 
of  voting.**     I  have  heard  this  language  even  from  Eng- 
lish electors  of  the  right  sort,  mnny  times,  during  the 
last  few  months ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  call  your 
attention   to  the   subject.      If  Parliaments  should  be 
shortened  without  the  establishment  of  the  Ballot^  none 
'would  gain  by  the  measure  but  wealthy  men.     If  the 
Ballot  should  be  established,  without  the  shortening  of 
.  Parliaments,  the  Liberal  party  might  still  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  aristocracy  of  family  and  of  wealth.    But, 
if  Parliament  should  be  shortened  withaui  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  Sallot,  nothing  but  money  would  have  the 
mastery ;  and  he  who  had  the  largest  fortune,  would,  in 
the  end,  be  certain  of  success.    The  Liberals  would  not 
be  able  to  consume  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy,  by  re- 
peated elections,  so  long  as  polling  continued  to  be  the 
mode  of  voting ;  but  the  aristocracy  would  defeat  the 
Liberal  party  by  short  ParliamcnU  without  the  Bal- 
lot. 

And  now  to  return  to  France,  and  to  French  elec- 
tionc. 

When  the  election  is  over,  the  returns  are  transm  tted 
to  the  Government,  and,  by  the  Government,  are  deposited 
«t  the  Chambers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, the  election  of  each  Deputy  is  gone  into ;  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  Members  are  examined ;  the  petitions,  if 
there  are  any,  against  the  elections,  are  read  and  investi- 
gated ;  but  with  promptitude,  and  at  no  expense.  All 
evidence  is  documentary,  and,  when  oral,  is  taken  before 
the  authorities  on  the  spot.  There  are  no  expenses  at 
contested  elections,  and  no  expenses  about  contested  re- 
tuma.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  France, 
and  it  is  looked  on  so  much  as  an  affair  of  principle,  that 
Deputies  should  not  pay  anything  for  their  seats,  that 
even  lately,  when  the  electors  of  a  certain  district  applied 
to  a  gentleman  whom  they  thought  eminently  qualified 


to  serve  them,  to  become  a  candidate,  he  replied,  ^1  att 
in  business;  my  business  is  profitable.  I  eanaot  leie 
my  time  for  nothing,  for  I  have  a  large  fiinily  •  to,  if 
yon  wish  me  to  be  your  Deputy — and,  if  yoa  wiah  mete 
take  away  my  time  from  my  business  and  family, 
you  must  pay  me  for  it**  The  suggestion  excited 
no  astonishment,  though,  1  believe,  the  offer  waa  taoC 
accepted. 

In  France,  the  whole  of  the  objections  to  Kvrusirs 
are  decided  by  the  Chamber  of  Depudea  m  a  vorf  few 
days.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  the  ruinous  expen- 
diture  attendant  on  scrutinies  and  comtcstea 
ELECTIONS  before  committees  of  the  House  of  Cmb- 
mons. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Grote  should  prefer  accept- 
ing the  Chiltem  Hundredty  to  incurring  the  monstnnis 
expenses  of  election  committees  in  the  House  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

When  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  decided  on  the  vali. 
dity  of  an  election,  and  has  examined  the  <«  qualification** 
of  the  member  elected,  (all  of  which  does  not  take,  in 
ordinary  cases,  half-an-hoor,)  his  admission  ispranomced 
—he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  is  a  Deputy  for 
five  years.  In  England,  the  qualijioations  of  Memben 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  looked  tow  Thia  is  a 
great  evil.  Frauds  of  vnrious  descriptions  areperpctm  led ; 
and,  whilst  many  an  honest  Liberal  will  not  becomo  a 
candidate,  because  he  knows  his  landed  qualification  is 
in  value  a  little  below  what  it  should  be  according  to 
law,  his  less  conedentions  neighbour  of  opposite  prin. 
ciples,  will  take  his  «  Custom  House  oath,"*  and 
swear  roundly  to  his  three  hundred  a-year  landed  nn». 
perty. 

I  have  conducted  you  thus  from  the  embryo  deputy  to 
the  deputy  in  reality_from  the  first  to  the  last  otagv 
of  an  electioneering  contest— and  1  think  you  must  admit 
that  •*  we  manage  iheee  (hinge  belter  in  FranceJ** 

The  RefoRh  Bill  was  a  vast  measure ;  but  U  was 
onlg  a  measure— it  tvas  wol  a  system.  It  was  a  portion  of 
a  great  plan,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  elections 
which  have  just  terminated,  must  surely  have  convinced 
every  one  who  has  the  welfiire  of  his  country  at  heart. 
that  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  followed  up  by  the  Ballot, 
and  hy  Short  Parliaments,  and  that  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  the  contrast  between  England  and  Prance  he 

favourable  to  the  fbrmer  country. I  am,  my  dear  Tait. 

very  faithfully  yours, 

O.P.Q. 
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Memoirs  and  Correspondence  cf  Colonel  Charles 

Shaw  :  comprising  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in 

Portugal  and  Spain. 

We  may  honestly  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  do  even  the  barest  justice  to 
Colonel  Shaw*s  work.  To  assist  as  a  sort  of  finger-post, 
shewing  the  name  painted,  and  directing  the  way  to  its  is 
all  we  can  attempt.  Colonel  Shaw's  share  in  the  war  for 
liberty  in  the  Peninsula  is  already  the  subject  of  contem- 
porary history.  He  has  himself  given  it  again  in  detail, 
ns  written  in  haste  and  off.hand  to  his  relatives  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  camp,  the  field,  and  the  bivouac  No 
better  form  could  have  been  chosen.  The  narrative,  if 
desultory  and  broken,  has  the  warmth  and  animation  of 
actual  life. 

Colonel  Shaw  displays  a  want  of  literary  skill  in  pla- 
cing the  least  interesting  materials  first  in  his  book.  The 
peace  left  him  a  young  half  .pay  lieutenant,  amusing  him- 
self with  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  Edinburgh  Professors ;  while  some  vague  notions 
of  liberty,  imbibed  among  the  students  of  Gottingen  and 
Brunswick,  were  already  fermenting  in  his  mind.  His 
J»ilure  of  Sc  otllsh  society  at  this  period  Is  tolerably  accu- 
»^  as  well  as  amusing ;  and  |t  purks  an  epoch  and  a 


state  of  things  which  can  never  recur.  The  old  IMings 
are  put  to  the  rout— the  old  confederacies  for  ever 
broken  up. 

Society  in  Scotland  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  moat  extnor- 
dinary  state.    Many  militairee  had,  with  their  fiunifiea^  ir- 
tumtd  to  settle  in  their  native  country.    Tliey  had  cvsne 
from  countries  in  which  they  had  been  anstocnta.    On 
thcirrcturu  to  Edinburgh,  they  found  the  bodies  of  soctety 
composed  of  men  who,  from  their  contracted  habits  of 
thought  and  want  of  foreign  travel,  did  not  inspire  them 
with  that  respect  which  the  native  townsmen  hadso  readilv 
yielded.    The  new  comers,  therefore,  entered  into  oppos:'. 
tion.    Thia  ia  not  to  be  wondered  nt.   Patronage  and  ioh- 
bmg,  not  merit  and  talent,  were  then  the  order  of  the  dav. 
Two  families*  rode,  rough-shod,  overthe  count^.    To  be 
connected  with  or  patronised  by  either  of  tlicoe,  wns  to 
obtain  anything;  to  he  imknown  to,  or  unbefrieDded  bv 
them,  was  tantamouut  to  exclusion  from  all  the  good  thii^ 
laid  out  on  the  table  of  Scotland.    To  such  an  extent  was 
this  carried,  that  a  promise  fh>m  one  of  them  was  joculaxiT 
said  not  to  be  a  hope  but  a  certainty.  The  wagistxatca  wcs« 
all  partisans.    To  administer  what  waa  called  justice,  wa« 
merely  to  advance  private  interest  and  ftmilv  daD»hipL 
I  used  to  be  amused  at  this  time  in  attending' the  public 
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TmIIi  and  mettingd  in  EdinbttigK    A  palilio  htJi  was  in 
tho%  days  a  rich  treat.     Erea  dances  were  arranged 
according  to  party  apirlt.    In  a  comer  of  the  room  you 
saw  tho  parties   adjuattng   themaelTea,  with   aa  much 
nicety  as  Conservatives,  Wliigs,  and  Radicals  arrange 
themselves  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Should  a  stranger 
to  the  gang  present  himself,  or  presume  to  seek  a  partner 
amidst  this  cxchinve  and  narrow-minded  cHqvej  the  old 
dancing  portion  of   '^vested  interests^*   and   ^ancient 
abases'*   would  bridle  themselves  up  with  superlative 
disdain,  and  ahrinkaway,  as  if  those  bold  intruders  would 
infect  them  witli  cholera.    The  next  quadrille  would  be 
composed  of  their  ''*  liaugers  on,"  quite  as  rude  as  ^  their 
betters  ;**  in  short,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  inso- 
lence, according  to  the  old  feudal  system.    This  was  roost 
disacTocAble  to  the  ladies  of  the  military  men,  who  would 
not  tolerate  such  rudeness.    They  instilled  revenge  into 
their  hnsbands  and  brothers,  who  now  began  at  public 
meetings  to  speak   out    their   opinions.     Some  clever 
pabiic-8pirited  men  of  Edinburgh  of  independent  feelings 
since  the  attack  had  commenced,  came  up  as  a  reserve ;  and 
an  oatpost  aflair  began,  with  much  nolso  and  little  effect 
The  picture  of  Edinburgh  was  the  type  of  every  city 
and  petty  town  in  Scotland.    Every  buigh  was  under  the 
protectiou  of  some  nobleman  or  laird,  who  could  very 
easily  ruin  any  native  opponent ;  but  '*  citizens  of  the 
world**  could  not  permit  this,  and  towns  became  inlia- 
bited  by  a  class  of  people  who  had  no  idea  of  returning 
to  the  feudal  system. 

Colonel  Shanr  is  right  in  the  main ;  though  he  attri- 
butes to  the  mililaires  or  their  ladies  what  a  philosopher 
vonld  attribute  to  the  Mchoolmaster  and  the  printer. 
Yet  the  ball-room  might  bo  an  nuxUiary  of  the  work- 
shop and  the  newspaper  club ;  and  he  is  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  **  Every  shop  in  Scotland  had  now  in  it  the 
^wd  of  opposition  to  the  old  feudality.**  Clever  and 
spirited  newspapers  were  published,  and  speedily  read  by 
the  opposition,  which  soon  acquired  numbers,  union,  and 
strength. 

At  this  time,  Captain  Shaw  became  a  wine-merchant 
10  Leith ;  and  found  more  congenial  occupation  in  drill- 
ing and  commanding  a  corps  of  sharpshooters,  called 
into  existence  by  the  impending  horrors  of  the  Radical 
war.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  of  late  seen  so 
much  of  the  doughty  Edinburgh  Volunteer  and  Yeo- 
manry  corps,  in  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  will  be 
amnsed  at  another  ospect  of  the  same  heroic  bodies. 

In  France,  when  Colonel  Shaw  told  the  anecdote  of  a 
rapreme  jndge  acting  as  a  military  commander,  his  andi- 
ton  would  hardly  give  credit  to  the  gross  indecency  of 
this  union  of  functions. 

The  event  which  led  Colonel  Shaw  to  leave  Edinburgh 
if  already  wellpknown  there,  and  is  of  little  consequence 
anywhere  else.  It  Is  enough  that  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  thotigli,  at  the  moment,  it  seemed  fatal  to  his 
Interests.  He  gave  up  business,  and  made  a  long  and 
extensive  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Continent.  A  man  sees 
much  mom  who  journeys  In  this  way,  than  one  who 
travels  throagh  Europe  In  a  post-chaise*  The  narrative 
of  the  toor  ia  lively  and  piqnant,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  writer,  in  simple  good  faith,  speaking  of  almost 
every  place  or  scene,  as  if  his  own  were  the  first  English 
eyes  that  had  ever  rested  upon  it,  and  his  the  first  pen  that 
had  ever  described  it.  In  this  respect,  Shaw*s  notes  are  as 
unique  aa  **  Coryatt's  Crudities.**  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, from  this  wandering  and  exploring  expedition,  (the 
fittest  poflsible  training  for  Peninsular  campaigning,) 
Colonel  Shaw  settled  at  Richmond,  and,  by  a  series  of 
accidents,  foand  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  recruits, 
roiunteers  for  Don  Pedro,  and  In  the  roads  of  Belle  Isle. 
It  is  now  that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  commences, 
and  exactly  where  we  must  drop  it.  He  was  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  irregular  service  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked, which  required  not  only  the  ordinary  qnaliflca- 
tions  of  a  good  regimental  officer,  but  activity,  vigilance, 
and  the  judicious  tempering  of  strict  discipline,  with  al- 
lowance  and  indulgence.  Colonel  Shaw  seems  also  to 
have  po— esBcd  the  greatest  art  of  a  commander,  in  in- 
spiring his  soldiers  with  confidence  in  their  leader. 
They  soon  felt  that  he  was  their  friend,  and  that  he 
treated  thena  with  kindness  and  impartial  justice,  and 
shewed  no  more  strictness  than  was  necessary  to  good 
discipline  ;  nor  any  of  those  martinet  caprices  and  in- 


terferences, by  which  loldien  are  mmr«  irritated  and 
alienated  than  by  the  severest  hardships  and  privations 
they  are  necessarily  called  upon  to  endure.  He  eon» 
trived  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  his  unruly  squad  al- 
most without  floggiog. 

The  form  of  a  great  part  of  the  narrative,  which  It 
that  of  letters  to  brothers  at  home,  and  to  a  mother  to 
whom  Colonel  Shaw  appears  a  most  devoted  son,  gives 
singular  freedom  to  the  tone  of  the  composition,  and 
admission  to  many  pathetic  scenes,  and  also  to  much 
rare  fun,  which  could  never  have  found  a  way  into  grave 
history  or  formal  despatches.  It  Is  war,  net  on  the  stage 
alone,  but  behind  the  scenes ;  and  the  part  usually  con- 
cealed is  the  best  of  it. 

With  Colonel  Shaw*8  grievances,  and  goiWl  causes  of 
grievance,  we  shall  not  intermeddle.     His  resignation 
was  more  from  reasons  personal  than  patriotic ;  but  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  Spain,  nor,  fh>m  what  appean, 
much  gratitude  to  <*  the  gallant  member  for  Westmin- 
ster.**    Neither  has  he  had  much  reason  to  envy  his 
successors  their  laurels.      Independently  of  the  other 
merits  and  interests  of  this  work,  if  we  were  Quakers, 
wishing  to  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  misery,  hard- 
ship, and  demoralixing  effects  of  war  and   uddiering^ 
we  should   glean  largely  from  its  pages.     These  anec- 
dotes are  Incidentally  and  lightly  given.  In  the  tone  of 
a  soldier  fiimiliar  with  such  scenes,  and  feeling  that  hia 
time  may  come  next  day,  must  come  some  day  soon. 
Besides  his  military  qualities.    Colonel  Siiaw  displays, 
in  his  correspondence,  as    much  humanity  and   gen- 
uine  kind-heartedness   as    would  have  gone  a   prodi- 
gious way  in  the  formal  biography  of  some  grave  civilian. 
Stamps,  scape-graces,  unfortunate  lads,  youths  of  <<the 
uneasy  class,**  candidates  for   glory  and    some    small 
pay,  appear  to  have  been  consigned  or  recommended  to 
him  by  wholesale  ;  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  hear,  by 
accident,  of  his  attempts  to  reclaim  the  profligate,  relieve 
the  destitute,  give  merit  Its  due,  and  another  fair  chance 
to  the  poor  thoughtless  sinner.     He  speaks  handsomely 
and  generously  of  his  British  companions  in  arms,  and 
msgnanimonsly  of  the  Portuguese^  which,  in  their  allies, 
is,  we  think,  a  rarer  virtue*     As  a  brief  specimen  of  the 
book,  we  shall  give  part  of  the  account  of  a  desperate 
skirmish.  In  which  the  English  suffered  severely.  Colonel 
Shaw  himself  had  been  wounded  and  stunned  early  In  the 
action;  but  he  crawled  back  to  the  garden  where  his 
party  was  posted. 

I  found  that  I  was  weaker  than  I  thought,  and  scarcely 
able  to  go  down  to  my  old  place ;  but  luckily  I  met 
Captain  Mitchell,  who,  from  another  part,  had  been 
driven  into  the  battcrv  above  the  garden,  after  setting 
three  wounds.  That  brave  young  fellow  Woolridge,  of 
whom  I  have  so  often  spoken,  vcMunteered  to  go  down, 
although  knowing  it  almost  certain  death  ;  and  I  remained 
to  tjvko  charge  of  this  Yellow  House  Battery.  I  found 
tho  whole  front  of  my  position  covered  with  advancing 
troops ;  and  at  this  moment  the  enemy,  in  overwhelming 
force,  drove  the  French  on  our  right,  and  brought  up 
artillery  in  front  of  me,  which  annoyed  us,  and  protected 
the  advance  of  their  men.  Although  I  had  the  wall  well 
lined,  I  really  thought  the  day  lost,  especially  on  seeing 
a  reinforcement  of  about  3000  coming  down  to  tho  enemy, 
who  were  now  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  house  and 
garden  below.  I  had  my  left  arm  in  a  sling ;  when  at 
this  moment  a  spent  ball  gave  me  a  sharp  blow  on  tlio 
shoulder,  which  was  followed  by  a  round  shot  banging 
the  stones  of  the  dike,  l)el)ind  which  we  were  firing, 
against  my  side.  I  got  ^ickish,  which  relieved  mc  \  or 
rather  the  excitement  of  the  advance  of  the  3000  men  jmt 
mo  in  good  spirits.  My  whole  attention  was  at  this 
moment  tnmea  to  make  the  men  fire  at  them,  when  I 
saw  our  poor  fellows  coming  in  wounded,  and  Woolridge 
the  lost  of  all,  dragging  his  leg  broken  by  a  musket  hall, 
but  not  retiring  until  his  ammunition  was  expended. 
Colonel  Burell  was  now  killed.  Captains  Cherock  and 
Mitcliell  badly  wounded,  and  our  two  volunteers  regularlv 
smashed  ;  and  I  now  found  myself  with  Mr  Burton  with 
the  colours,  having  despatched  the  adjutant  to  a  battery, 
where  he  instantly  got  four  wounds. 

He  goes  on  to  relate,  that,  In  a  closer  tutMie  with  a 
handfnl  of  Miguelltes,  he  gave  an  immcnie  fallow  a  smash 
in  the  face  with  a  stone,  when- 
Poor  Burton  ran  after  me,  huighlng,  and  was  leaning 
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to  tinMh  a  fellow,  with  a  bog  stone  in  liis  right  hand  and 
the  colours  in  lus  left,  when  another  of  the  enemy  put  his 
market  to  his  breast  and  shot  him  instantly  dead.  Wliile 
I  was  drajrginj;  the  colours  from  under  him,  a  Portugnese 
Sei)j;eant  kept  throwing  the  wtM  down  upon  the  enemy. 
They  got  out  of  bhot  by  keeping  tslose  below  the  ivall ; 
hut  we  pitched  stones  to  uulkc  them  shew  themselres; 
and,  when  they  did  po,  they  were  Instantly  shot  dead. 
Seventeen  of  them  bit  the  duRt  in  this  little  spot.  Every 
man  of  ours  was  either  killed,  wounded,  or  had  his  cap 
or  clothes  torn  with  shot.  I  myself  got  a  very  slight 
scratch  on  the  left  eyebrow. 

We  shall  omit  the  details  of  the  action.  The  mono^ 
.he  after  scene,  is  our  object. 

We  drove  the  enemy  out,  and  nt  five,  I  found  myself  on 
the  same  spot  where  I  had  been  knocked  down  at  seven. 
I  waR  now  in  some  measure  maddened  at  the  atrocities  of 
the  Miguelites,  and  made  such  of  them  as  wo  had  taken 
prisoners  gut  up  with  my  sword,  and  limp  (for  they  were 
all  wounded)  to  the  rear.  The  shocking  way  in  which 
they  had  cut  up  some  of  my  young  fellows,  was  enough  to 
mihumanise  one.  I  tried  twice  to  charge  out  of  the 
garden,  to  get  into  the  road,  but  without  success;  at  last, 
the  thii'd  time  I  managed  it,  getting  a  snent  ball  on  the 
stomach,  and  a  sliarp  graae  on  tho  left  tnumb-nail,  which 
gave  me  great  pain. 

They  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  made 
prisoners,  and  now 

It  was  a  complete  rout,  the  excitement  was  over,  and 
I  am  ignorant  of  what  occurred,  as  the  next  time  I  came 
to  recollection,  T  was  lying  on  a  bed,  with  iVesh  clothes  on 
nic,  and  so  well,  that  I  wrote  a  few  lines  that  night.  I 
exerted  mvscif — ^went  down  to  barracks-^KKcf  only  one 
ifficer  not  kiUed  or  wounded — placed  the  remnant  in  their 
old  position — returned  to  my  old  quarters,  was  put  to  bed. 
I  awakened  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  as 
from  a  dream — the  stiffness  of  my  wounds  convinced  me  of 
tho  reality.  I  got  up,  went  down  to  the  bamusks,  and 
lurangcd  the  poor  fellows  for  prayers.  I  began,  but  my 
feelings  overpowered  me.  How  different  from  yesterday 
morning !  then  so  clean,  and  double  the  number !  Now 
their  faces  covered  with  powder,  and  their  clothes  or  belts 
bespattered  either  with  tlioir  own  blood  or  that  of  their 
comrades,  my  own  arm  In  a  sling,  and  my  voice  shaking 
from  nervousness.  I  ordered  a  Urge  hole  to  bo  dng  in  the 
garden,  the  seat  of  their  glory  ;  and  then  the  dead  were  put 
in  as  we  found  them,  their  faces  covered  with  vine-leaves. 

Their  career  was  thus  finished •  Staunton  was  to 

nie  a  sad  losa.  I  felt  desolate.  BurcU  oame,  and  we 
took  to  each  other.  He  too  is  gone.  I  have  no  one  to 
open  my  mind  to,  save  Hodges,  and  he,  like  myself,  has 
much  to  suffer.  Here  is  a  vee  iiruto  of  a  pug-dog  comes 
to  the  bed,  and  licks  my  hand  so  kindly  as  ahnost  to  moke 
me  cry. 

We  shall  give  hut  one  more  of  those  tales  of  the  cost  of 
nrar:.i. 

I  have,  or  rather  had,  two  brothers  a»  officers — the  one 
brother  so  proud  of  the  other  !  As  one  brother  was  putting 
down  the  men's  heads  beside  his  brother,  his  brains  were 
scattered  about  us.  The  brother  saw  it,  but  never  said  a 
word,  and  was  only  the  more  active.  I  carried  the  fine, 
comely  fellow  bcliind  the  house,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  without  a  change  in  his  handsome  countenance. 
I  returned,  and  shook  lumds  with  tho  elder  brother,  who 
underistood  me.  At  this  moment,  he  bounded  up  in  the 
air,  fell  back  on  the  ground,  screaming,  with  his  nand  at 
his  breast.  I  saw  he  was  not  killed ;  but  when  I  was  get- 
ting him  behind  the  house,  I  recollected  his  brother  was 
there.  I  tried  to  throw  some  boranches  over  his  body,  but 
coiUd  not  cover  him.  The  sight  seemed  to  revive  the 
brother ;  and  you  may  imagine  my  delight  to  find  the  ball 
had  broken  his  large  knife,  but  had  not  penetrated  far.  I 
^vas  so  happy !  He  went  back  to  the  fire,  still  tremend- 
ous, and  wc  gave  tliree  cheers  for  his  return*  At  this 
time,  poor  Lawric  was  bravely  running  about,  giving  flints 
out  of  a  mess  tin.  1  thought  he  would  catch  it ;  and  he 
did  NO,  through  the  neck,  and  was  carried  off,  leaving  me 

nearly,  as  on  the  29th,  without  an  ofiicer.    Poor got 

a  second  shot  through  the  shoulder  ;  but  still  he  would  not 

leave  the  field You  may  tell  my  mother 

and  sisters  it  has  been  a  glorious  day  for  me  as  a  soldier. 
You  would  lauffh  at  the  compliments  I  have  already  had 
paid  me.  The  Emperor  and  the  Marshal,  and  all  the  staff, 
were  witnesses,  at  a  short  distance,  of  the  charge.  Every 
one  calls  me  so  and  so ;  but  I  tell  you  the  secret — I  had 
studied  the  ground  ;  and,  if  I  had  died  for  it,  I  was  resolved 
to  separate  myself  at  all  hazards  from  tho  general  herd 


here.  The  poene  at  thtf  fott«i«l «f  my  tMfvm^m 
with  his  brave  brother,  haa  liftfd  me  up  beyoadeonuBas 
feeling.  It  is  a  lesson  to  value  things  in  tii^  vwld  u 
dirt. 

Dr  GranviiiB*9  Spas  of  G^rmMjf, 

These  elegant  and  highly  embellished  volanct  txi  % 
proof  of  the  style  with  which  all  appliaaoM  are  ss* 
famished  to  the  Inznrions  clasws  of  wealthy  EsgiuA, 
be  they  coach,  steamer,  hotel,  or  Gnlde  Book.    A  werk 
on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany,  is  imagined  a  dcsi. 
deratum   In  English  literature,  by  a  gentleman  vl» 
ranks  high  In  the  administrative  department  of  letton; 
and  he  forthwith  sets  about  supplying  the  blank  in  thi 
moat  efficient  manner,  regardless  of  expense  or  penoeal 
trouble,  having  probably  first  called  a  publisher  intoos- 
sultation;  and  wisely  calculated  that  the  nndertakis{,if 
well  executed,  was  certain  to  succeed.     If  the  daigsvis 
good,  the  execution  is  eqoally  so.      Dr  GranTille  ku 
produced  a  nsefnl  and  most  amusing  book,  of  a  kind  ia 
which  his  pecnliar  talents,  position  in  society,  and  pire- 
vious    experience  and  connexions   give  him  muiery. 
The  work  neither  demands  a  high  degree  of  intellecc  nor 
wit,  nor  does  it  give  evidence  of  great  command  of  lach 
superfluous  qualities.     But  it  is  written  by  an  aocon. 
plished  man  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  and  entcmia- 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  world,  vnth  good  tuie,  aoA 
in  that  fluent  and  unaflkcted  manner  which  nnden  tbi 
amall-talk  and  chitchat  of  medical  literamn  lo  ^m- 
rally  aoceptablew    We  must  do  Dr  GranTills  the  joMki 
to  aute,  that  his  copious  admixture  of  gay  sad  lifkt 
TnHMer  does  not  lead  him,  in  any  iaataoce,  to  nciiia 
utility  to  amusement.     His  work  is  a  genuins,  viU- 
informed  guide,  as  wall  as  a  pleasant  compsaisQ  aai 
sensible  medical  adviser.    Dr  Granyille^  moreover,  deUfti 
and  denounces  the  drugging  system,  and  is  not  kigoiei 
to  any  particular  hypothesis  in  fliTour  with  the  fnkt' 
sion.     He  dislikes  cathartics,  and  landea  the  pure  air  d 
the  blue  sky  aomething  better  than  the  blue  pUladaiai** 
tered  by  the  first  physician  in  London. 

Dr  Granville  visited,  inspected,  and  axp«im«tKi 
upon  all  the  Bads  of  Germany  of  any  note,  and  oasoas» 
obscure  that  they  have  scarce  been  beard  ef  Uhn  in  thii 
country.  He  commences  with  Baden-Baden,  and  paaia 
on  to  the  spas  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiutembtfg,  sib(«I 
which  fV'ildbad  ia  his  favourite,  or  rather  pr/,ipnDf. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  prefer  the  waters  and  locality  beitii 
any  he  visited;  which, after  leaving  Wurtemherf,  w««,i» 
turn,  the  SalUbufgb  group ;  Gastein,  and  HefUysareb: 
the  Bohemian  spas,  indudiag  Carlabad,  Marieahediaai 
Toeplits,  with  places  of  leaser  note ;  and  finally  the  Ba. 
varian  and  Nassau  Spaa.-.the  last  of  which  hare  Istdf 
attracted  so  mnch  attention  in  Eagland  ftom  the  aiiy 
"  Bubblea" 

At  every  page  which  we  turn  Qp»  an  attractivi  ssie- 
dote  or  desoription  preseats  Itarif  aa  a  iptctmea  of  tki 
work.  We  really,  therBfore^  cannot  Itll  what  dsisTmi"* 
our  choice  to  Baden-Baden,  sava  tkat  that  **  thriv^l 
wooer,*'  Lord  Lyndhurst,  is  there  jnit  now,  spwdisr 
happy  man  !-*his  third  honeymoon  and  gnea  eM  sce»  as< 
figuring  in  acenes  and  among  gronps  pndisly  siaular  n 
those  depicted  :— 

Life  at  Baden,  during  tho  baiUni^  seaaoo,  may  he  ^ 
described  by  a  short  French  phraaa— ^  CoM  Sswssn/^ 
dtfiu:'  ....  Buttheoentreofattcaotumistkc 
public  promenade.  Here  a  magnifioeni  buildings  cos- 
mandingattcntion  by  its  lofty  Corinthian  oolonnade,affdidf 
a  hundred  excuses  for  the  assemblage  of  the  many  thee- 
sand  idlers,  who  devote  just  one  hoar  in  every  tmtj- 
four  to  the  one  great  object,  health  ;  and  tws-tbirds  d 
the  renudning  time  to  pleasure  aaddiaaipatlon.  As  then. 
more  than  the  operatioiw  of  bathing  and  driakiiifr  ^ 
miner  1  water,  are  the  motives  which  away  the  B^oritr 
of  those  who  visit  Baden,  where  they  aqoander  smoeg  tk 
inhidntanta,  two  millions  of  florins  in  the  conneof  tl^ 
season,  no  means  have  been  left  untried  by  the  aothoritic* 
to  multiplv  them,  and  secure  their  attaimnent  To  thr 
Ute  Grand  Duke  Charles,  the  visiters  are  indebted  for  tk 
hirgcst  share  of  their  present  gratificataook  That  \ititot 
having  purchased  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  to  the  sooth  of  tU 
own  ,  lying  between  the  Olaback,  and  the  fort  of  tk 
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VnmeBhttf  tad  other  hlUi,  erected  the  prewnt  Mmton  de 

But  wi  ihsU  pan  the  bnUdiogs,  proiiieDad«|  and 
theatm,  to  come  at  once  to  the  acton  on  these  acenet,  and, 
aboTe  all,  the  faahienable  diTition  of  them;  for  your 
boDcly  and  naneleis  people,  diningr  at  the  SoM  at  one 
o'clock,  for  the  moderate  inm  of  forty-eight  kreutsen, 
(or  one  ihilUng  and  fourpence,)  are  worth  uo  one*f  con* 
•idciatioo,  whatCTer  they  may  think  of  themielref. 
While  the  nobodiee  or  intigniiicanta  are  stuffing  them- 
Mlrea  at  their  one  o*clock  dinner,  the  ezdoaiTes  appear 
on  the  promenade,  until  their  own  hour  comes.  It  would 
be  utterly  vulgar  in  Rngland  i  for— . 

Fi?e  o'olock  is  the  time  \  and  the  names  of  ail  such  as  de- 
Mre|to  be  at  Chabert^s  at  that  hoar  m*ist  be  inficribed  before 

noon The  general  cou;)(/'oetZ  of  an  aascmbly  of 

400  porBona,  a  sreat  many  of  whom  are  young  and  beautiful 
women,  with  their  gay  bonnets  and  toilettes  coquettishly 
tmt'ckaiaMtei,  sittln;^  at  each  side  of  three  long  lines  of 
parallel  tables,  as  well  as  of  a  fourth,  which  is  raised  on  a 
pUtfonii  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  must,  of  itself  be 
iftriltin); ;  bat  it  becomes  tenfold  more  so  when  the  lively 
and  animated  scene  thus  offered  to  view,  is  rei)cated  on 
every  tide  of  this  handsome  and  maj^nificcntly  propor^ 
tioned  room,  (decorated  and  painted  in  Etruacan  colours,) 
by  large  mirrors,  cunnlnglv  arranged,  and  distributed  with 
no  sparing  hand,  in  all  airectioos.     The  charm  of  soft 
music,  which  plays,  during  the  repast,  from  an  ac^joining 
room,  adds  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  and  there 
ifl  at  Chabert's,  besides,  what  is  looked  for  in  vain  else> 
where  in  Baden,  even  where  the  euUine  is  nearly  on  a 
)»ar  with  his — a  neatness  and  dexterity  in  the  arrangement 
and  attendance,  which  render  his  table  worthy  the  pre- 
ference of  all  the  best  company  in  Baden. 

Yet  it  is  not  perfect: — **  It  is  an  objection,**  quoth  the 
Doctor,  tor  once  ungallant,  ^  to  such  feasting,  that  so 
many  &ir  ladies  partake  of  it  Byron  says  that  no 
|iretty  woman  should  ever  be  seen  eating.  What,  then, 
if  not  ftww  than  two  hundred  of  them  are  exhibited,  at 
one  view,  absorbed  in  this  vulvar  performance  ?**  Our 
traveller  met  there,  among  other  groups,  a  Dutch  femily, 
'with  three  daughters,  beautiful,  in  the  style  of  Rubens* 
wive& 

Opposite,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  a  pretty,  smart 
FrcnchwoDoan,  bonneted,  and  rich  in  rings,  took  her 
place,  between  her  husband — 'Whose  stiff-pointed  mns- 
tachios,  at  right-angles  with  bin  noa?,  lent  him  a  look  of 
moek^heroism — and  a  tall^semi-ariatocratic  looking  youth, 
the  few  French  phrases  of  whom  soon  betrayed  him  to 
be  a  dweller  on  this  side  the  Mancke,  Beyond  the  Dutch 
famii  J,  appeared  conspicuously,  the  Baronne  de  S- — --<, 
whose  piquant  face,  finely-arched  eyebrows,  and  piercing 
cyca,  harmonized  with  the  character  given  to  her  counte- 
nance, by  the  positive  indication  of  the  finest  black  down 
that  ever  shaded  the  upper  lip  of  fair  lady.  Occasionally 
this  lively  authoress,  who  lias  honoured  the  alentourM  of 


Baden  with  the  efftisions  of    her  poetical   pen,  would 

utter  a.  pretty  nothing,  with  a  snufftness  tliat    excited 

a  buzz  of  admiration.    Curions  coincidence,  (to  call  it 

design,  would  be  to  libel  the  fiur,)  the  Baronne,  and 

the  pdULimU  ParitieHne,  and  fifty  more   bdics,  who 

^irere  or  thought  themselves  handsome,  had  taken  their 

seats  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  lofty  mirrors,  into 

w^hich  they  cast  many  a  furtive  glance,  at  no  very  long 

Intervals  of  time,  to  see,  no  doubt,  wliat  their  atnMaUee 

were  doing  at  the  other  ranges  of  tables  placed  behind 

thcnr  back.     Before  dinner  had  proceeded  far,  the  empty 

n^ats  on  my  left  were  occupied  by  a  young  Italian  Marquis, 

and  the  aon  of  a  celebrated  Russian  Princess. 

Tbia  dinner,  including  the  wine,  cost  two  florins  i  the 
quests  separated  nearly  simnltaneously,  and  changed  the 
•ceo0  for  tba  terrace,  whither  Dr  Granville  accompanied 
his  lefUhmnd  neighbours  at  table,  wha  told  bim  anecdotes 
of  many  of  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  Baden,  not  much 
Co  ths  credit  of  themselves  or  of  the  place.  Among  the 
discirsgnisbed  personages  to  be  seen,  was 

The  abdicated  Herzog,  of  H C ^  whose  counte- 
nance, ovei){rown  in  every  part,  excei^t  at  its  apertures, 
writh  ftriszled  hair,  of  the  greyest  mixture,  U  so  verv  re- 
markable, as  to  induce  one  to  believe  a  portion  of  the 
seneral  scandal.  Sporting,  as  she  languishingly  leaned 
jlK>n  his  arm,  the  maiirutt  for  whose  sake  he  surren- 
lered  bis  petty  sovereignty,  this  German  illustrious 
iv>iiles  away  the  early  evening  hours,  in  promenading  on 
he  terrace,  decorated  with  a  snot  or  banch  of  varie^ted 


riblwns  stuek  in  the  button-hold  of  his  short  fruc^  and 
jmgiing  a  pair  of  huge  yellow  spars,  until  the  time  airivis 
for  his  losmg  a  hundred  ducats  in  the  adjoining  aparU 
msnts. 

Dr  Granville  lamented  to  see  women,  young  girls, 
daughters  of  the  English  families  here,  flocking  to  tht 
gaming  tables,  to  stake  their  money ;  and  elbowed,  as  they 
unquestionably  deserved  to  be,  by  their  fellow-gamblers» 
M  who  have  probably  as  little  character  as  money  to 
lose.**  In  speaking  of  the  blowsy  effects  of  the  galoppt 
on  the  ringlets  and  *'  human  face  divine,**  he  adds  prum 
diihiy,  for  a  sojourner  at  Baden-—**  And  the  rude  grasp, 
and  the  eiroite  liaUont  during  such  dances— do  they  be- 
come the  modest  nature  of  an  Englishwoman,  or  of  any 
woman  equally  modest?**  Crossing  the  Channel  does 
seem  to  make  sad  shipwreck  of  conventional  modesty  ; 
while  crossing  the  Alps  utterly  demolishes  the  spuiioos 
quality  of  that  grace.    The  alarmed  traveller  adds — 

Oh !  it  grieved  one  to  see  the  graceful,  e/aace,  and  ex- 
quisitely elegant  Mrs  M ,  at  the  slightest  invitation 

from  a  booted  hussar,  or  an  embroidered  attache^  or, 
probably,  a  vaurien  of  the  lowest  class,  plnnge  with  them 
mto  all  the  attitudes,  now  violent,  now  languishfao^,  of  a 
dance,  bettw  suited  for  Bacchanalian  or  Andalusian  re- 
presentation. And  she  bore  on  her  alabaster  and  ahining 
cheek,  the  deep  round  flush  of  consumption,  whion 
parched  her  throat,  and  dried  up  her  lips,  and  made  her 
fly,  at  the  termination  of  the  dance,  to  the  refreshment 
room,  with  her  partner ;  there  to  quench,  with  perilous 
experimeut,  the  inward  fever,  by  an  ice  dissolved  m  freez- 
ing water,  while  the  big  drops  of  moisture  stood  on  her 
forehead,  and  trickled  down  her  face,  increasing  the  general 
disorder  of  her  appearance !  On  that  night  she  wore  a 
single  blue  flower  in  her  polished  ebony  treaess,  which 
were  secured  behind  by  a  graoeful  knot  of  vtkmr  poaeeas. 
La  Bdle  AnglaiMO  was  the  universal  ezelamation  on  thafe 
night,  as  she  attracted  the  general  notioe. 

And,  in  brief,  the  Doctor  is  in  profound  distress,  lett 
foreigners  should,  on  witnessing  such  spectacles^  imagine 
that  his  countrywomen  are  very  lilte  the  immoral  Con. 
tinental  women,  or  no  better  than  they  should  be,  after 
all  our  fuss  and  pretension  about  English  virtnCt 

Among  the  figures  in  this  masquerade  with  naked 
faces,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  the  Doctor  recognised 
Sir  John  F        ,  an  oddity  of  considerable  celebrity, 

I  perceived  a  little,  thin  man,  walking  on  two  inferior 
extremities,  so  sparing  ot  flesh,  that,  with  the  squars 
shoulders  at  the  upper  end,  tliey  represented  the  snarp 
point  of  a  pyramid  placed  upside  down.  A  little  heaa^ 
with  little  features,  little  haur,  and  little  sense,  (denoted 
by  very  little  bumps,^  appeared  sunk,  though  it  strove  to 
be  erect,  between  tlie  two  round  knobs  of  the  square 
shoulders.  The  spindle-legs  wore  a  flashy,  flesh-coloured 
hose,  and  the  corresponding  parts  above  them  were  iaex- 

Cnblv  elad  in  black  satin,  so  amply,  that  the  largo  folds 
g  like  those  of  a  topsail  on  the  main-yard,  before  it 
is  hoisted.  An  embroidered  white  waistcoat  of  silk,  en- 
circled the  torso,  over  which  was  thrown  a  species  of  court 
dreu,  that  had  seen  glorious  days.  Under  the  left  arm, 
the  sharp-pointed  beaks  of  n  cocked-hat  prqjected  before 
and  behma,  from  each  of  which  was  suspended  a  dang- 
ling gold  tassel*  This  appendage  of  a  grande  soi'rss,  wiUi 
some  people,  was  borne  ny  the  wearer  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  conoeal  a  dazsling  star  which  covered  the  left 
breast  of  the  coat,  nor  any  of  the  numerous  crosses  which 
were  suspended  to  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ribbons. 

The  Doctor  cut  this  great  personage  in  the  graTe«t 
style.  It  is  the  cut  imperturbable.  The  scene  is  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  This  poor  man,  like  many  of  his  country, 
men  at  home,  has  laboured  all  his  life  under  a  species 
of  monomania,  which  impels  him  to  seek  deooratione 
and  knightly  orders  firom  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Perhaps  Dr  Granrille^a 
account  of  his  brother  physician  may  be  a  little  mirth- 
fully  malicious  or  so ;  and  we  should  not  have  notici  d 
the  little  scarecrow,  save  for  the  int]t>duction  of  his  com- 
panion, the  fair  lady  who,  in  virtue  of  her  distinction  as  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Byron,  seems  to  conceive  it  necessary  (o 
appear  at  every  haunt  of  fashionable  disiipation  in 
Europe : — «  Shade  of  the  author  of  '  Childe  Harold*  and 
*  Don  Juan  I'  **  quoth  our  Doctor,  <*  what  wouldst  thou 
have  felt  at  beholding  ihtdioina  oomtesiay  with  her  round 
white  arm,  scarcely  protected  with  a  half-drawn-up  kid 
glove, linked  within  such  an  anti.poetical,  anti-meridional, 
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Juiti-inipirifig  indiTidnal,  |»aradin;  from  room  to  room 
on  that  night,  riciting  thetneeraand  imilas  of  those  who 
made  way  for  them,  by  the  oddity  of  their  aawciation  ! 
Yet  so  it  was  I  Sir  John  and  La  Guiccioli,  actually  arm 
in  arm,  were  seen  and  heard  conTcrsing  sweel  mnsic  that 
eTening." 

At  Carlsbad,  Dr  Granville  saw  the  celebrated  poli- 
tical Countess  of  Jersey — that  gay,  young  Countess  who 
**  has  been  so  long  young**— in  situHtions  which,  within 
the  bounds  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  utter  degradation 
L<<  sitting  after  the  hour  of  water-drinking  at  a  break- 
fast table,  placed  under  the  trees  opposite  to  her  hooset 
lipping  a/  fresco  her  cafe  h  la  creme,  scrutinized  and 
fcrutinizin;.**  When  the  repast  is  finished,  the  table  is 
converted  into  one  for  reading  or  work ;  and  forms  the 
centre  of  a  coterie,  or  a  rendnirous  for  passing  loungers. 
If,  instead  of  German  eyes,  those  of  the  families  of  rich 
Alnnchrster  raanufacturcrt,  and  LiTerpooi  or  London 
merchants,  might  fall  upon  the  Ezclusires,  this  rational 
oat-door  indulgence  would  at  once  be  disallowed.  The 
neighbourhood  would  be  contagious,  the  privacy  pro- 
fMued ;  and,  if  immediate  flight  was  not  taken,  triple  bul- 
warks would  be  reared  to  defend  the  English  aristocracy 
from  oontaminatioa.  A  curious  specimen  of  Bohemian 
nobility  is  the  cook  and  mistress  of  the  Golden  Shield 
at  Carlsbad.  She  is  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Bolza ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  as  to  her  cuisine^  which 
is  conducted  by  herself.  Her  children  are  all  Counts 
and  Countesses,  and  her  eldest  son  is  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  <<  These  social  anomalies  are  less 
strange  in  Bohemia  than  elsewhere.**  In  tight  of  her 
rank,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  privilege  of  nobility,  Madamo 
la  Comti'Fse  makes  heavier  charges  than  the  plebeian  hosts 
of  the  Golden  Lions  and  Stvans  of  Carlsbad. 

These  passages  may  give  onr  readers  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  entertainment  afforded  by  this  work.  For  in- 
formation, which  is  minute  and  copious,  we  refer  to  the 
•rlirinal.  Dr  Granville  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  many  of  the  Gfrman  $avan9y  of  whom  he  makes 
honourable  mention.  He  likewise  takes  fond  side-glances 
at  the  picture-galleries;  while,  whatever  is  new  in  scienoe 
or  art  finds  an  appropriate  place  in  his  pages.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  Dr  Granville  has  not  been  more  free 
than  delicate  In  some  of  his  sketches  of  individuals,  upon 
frhose  good  nature  and  politeness  he  threw  himself  for  in- 
formation. Of  this  kind  are  his  lady*s  pet  young  physician 
at  Daden,  who  did  everything  by  force  of  genius  $  and  the 
an:ustng  and  grotesque  Dr  Storch  at  Gastieu,  though  this 
last  tells  us  more  of  genuine,  homely  German  manners^ 
and  frugal  tastes,  than  we  might  have  found  in  a  volume 
of  generalities.  Dr  Storch  is  a  sort  of  cousin-German  of 
Roderick  Random*s  friend  Morgan,  who  flourished  near 
a  century  ago. 

Saunders'  Portrait*  and  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Eminent  of  the  Living  Political  Reformers. 
The  memoirs  are  brief,  but  cleverly  written  ;  the  por- 
traits good.  They  are  those  of  Lord  John  Rnssell,  which 
is  engraved  from  a  bust  by  Hollinps,  looking  older  than 
ft  should,  and  more  like  a  little  Cicero  than  it  ought. 
The  next  portrait  is  that  of  Mr  Charles  Buller,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard,  vulparized  from  the  original,  but  yet  like. 
If  we  do  not  forget  wofully,  Mr  Buller  made  his  greatest 
speech  in  Parliament  on  the  Irish  Municipalities*  Bill,  and 
the  best  made  on  that  question.  He  is  accused  of  too  much 
fun.  Certainly  it  does  mantle  over  his  visage,  even  hen. 
But  this  is  scarce  his  true  portrait.  The  real  man  is  a 
fine,  manly-looking,  sensible  Radical ;  good-humoured 
and  buoyant  in  expression,  about  six  feet  high,  and  stout 
in  proportion  to  his  height.  More  justice  is  done  to  his 
parts  in  the  memoir,  than  to  his  face  in  the  rugraving. 
Mr  Roebuck  is  the  next  eminent  bcformcr.  The  por- 
trait is  very  like  the  original,  and  a  very  pleasing,  if  not 
flattering  resemblance  of  a  man  whose  loss  in  Parlia- 
ment is  regretted  by  every  honest  Reformer.  The  memoir 
of  Mr  Roebuck  is  not  concluded  in  this  Part  of  the  pub- 
lication. Both'  he  and  Mr  Buller  are  natives  of 
Iiidia.-..Thi8  promises  to  be  an  interesting  work.  The 
present  is  a  Clarendon  period,  and  the  actors  on  both  sides 
ought  to  be  preserved.    The  Conservatives  are  storing 


up   their  Lyodhnrstf  uid    Bmenoii   Tcaiientf.    Thi 
Reformers  must  have  their  Broughams  and  DnrluuBS. 
Dr  Lang's  History  of  New  South  Walet, 

We  are  glad  to  meet  so  soon  with  a  teetmd  e^Hm  sf 
this  useful  work.  To  the  first  we  devoted  a  long  article, 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  new  edition  is  enlarged  and  ia. 
proved^  Dr  Lang  hat  brought  up  his  history  of  tlw 
colony  to  the  last  moment,  noticing  the  manydiaBs« 
and  improvements  in  this  rapidly  pro^reffitag  coaotry. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  is  as  stanch  a  Prab^. 
terian  as  ever ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  the  {rest 
Scottish  divines  at  home,  not  m  whit  disfNused  to  vsil  bis 
cap  to  Episcopacy,  nor  to  fratetuixe  with  what  Dr  Cbai. 
mere,  we  believe,  calls  the  sister^crtablishmeoL 

Britannia, 

This  is  a  very  well-intended  essay,  wrilten  by  Mr 
Harris,  a  clergyman,  in  behalf  of  seamen,  whose  bmoI 
claims  he  enforces  in  an  earnest,  though  semoaiiiiif, 
or  rather  declamatory  stylOi  One  moat  importtnt  tofik 
he  forgets  altogether— impressment,  which  we  consider  ibc 
greatest  evil  under  which  seamen  suffer.  Ploggin;_'*tbe 
cat** — also  escapes  his  attention.  All  the  benefits  tod 
privileges  for  which  he  contends  are  desirable^  bnt «« 
would  begin  with  justice.  The  Report  of  the  Pariia. 
mentary  Committee  exhibits  the  many  perils  to  vbicb 
seamen  are  exposed,  and  the  precarious  tenor  of  their  Utci 
This  our  author  very  properly  makes  an  argument  for 
vigilance  in  affording  them  the  means  of  religiona  iaatnc 
tion ;  but  he  forgets,  or  overlooks,  that  it  is  also  an  aria, 
ment  for  preserving  their  lives,  by  better  constrscted 
vessels,  and  by  the  prevention  of  the  infamous  fraadi  tt 
which  the  lives  of  seamen  become  the  sacrifice.  He  ds 
nounces  the  tricks  of  Jew  crimps — ^why  not  the  fraa6  of 
Christian  insuring  merchants  and  brokers  ?  Many  ef 
Mr  Harris*  suggestions  are  excellent ;  we  conplain  6( 
nothing  that  he  has  done,  but  only  that  he  has  omitted 
some  fundamental  reforms  altogether,  and  eipedalljt 
remedy  for  impressment— or  its  alN>1ition. 
Literary  Leaves ;  or.  Prose  and  Verse.    By  D. 

L.  Richardson. 

The  most  curiotis  feature  of  this  volume  Is,  that  it  ii 
published  in  Calcutta,  and  printed  at  the  Bengal  Hartnn 
press.  The  paper  has  a  certain  mellow,  tawny  tin^e,  sod 
smells  of  the  East.  The  multifarioua  contents  are  locb 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  collected  effusions  of  a  omb 
of  cultivated  taste,  fond  of  poetry,  criticism,  and  polite 
literature,  and  a  diligent  reader  of  what  he  so  mod 
admire*.  Had  not  the  best  of  these  sweetly-fiorisf 
verses,  and  elegant  essays,  already  been  before  the  pab- 
lic  in  annuals  and  other  periodical  publications,  weshoald 
be  tempted  to  cite.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  qaitc  of 
the  sort  over  which  literary  people  love  to  lounge  It 
starts  many  pleasing  trains  of  reverie,  and  awakens  maoj 
fond  associations  connected  with  literary  pursuits. 

NEW  PAMPHLETS. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the  late  pamphlets,  if  t 
Lettck  Br  Loud  Lavofobd  to  Lobd  McLBociyE, 
with  Tables  in  black,  blue,  and  red  type,  indicating  tbt 
political  opinions  of  each  Peer,  English,  Irish,  and  Scot- 
tish ;  and  suggesting  a  plan  by  which  the  inveterate  Toiy 
majority,  which  has  grown  up  since  the  ascendancy  •< 
Pitt,  may  be  neutralized,  without  damaging  the  cooiti- 
tution  of  the  Upper  House.  He  might  go  back  a  little 
further  than  Pitt.  Since  the  acccuion  of  George  l\L 
and  the  short  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  tbe 
Tories  have  been  ministers  for  sixty-fonr  year* ;  the  Whif 
intervals  being  few  and  far  between.  In  that  period  tbc 
Tories  have  created  no  fewer  than  196  British  Pcen,  rs. 
tertaining  Tory  opinions.  The  Whiga  have  created  & 
Whig  Peers,  leaving  a  balance,  in  fitvmir  of  the  Tory 
party,  of  126.  But  the  Tories  have  alio,  frcMn  1761  ^ 
1800,  created  and  raised  269  Irish  Peers,  thus  giving  tbe 
election  of  the  representative  Irish  Peers  completriy  let* 
the  hands  of  Tory  Irish  Peers.  Some  other  sin|«Uf 
abuses  are  pointed  out,  which  deface  the  Irish  peeraire  rr* 
presentNtion,  to  which  we  cannot  advert.  As  to  the  H%*t» 
of  Mipchief,  we  would  "  reform  it  altogether.*  But  Ufi 
Langford  advises  the  Minister  to  look  over  hb  lists  ^^ 
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immediately  call  to  the  Houie  of  Peen  luch  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peen  as  can  be  relied  upon,  and  in  soch  nnmbera 
ai  will  fire  him  a  majority.  Thia  ia  the  plain  English 
of  it,  tlioofb  Lord  Lanfford  placea  hia  acheme  upon  the 
footing  of  nentralizing  the  undue  power  of  the  Tory 
Lord!  dorinf  the  reigna  of  George  III.  and  IV»  By  thia 
mraus  his  Lordahip  saya,  **  the  dignity  of  the  order  would 
not  suffer,  neither  would  the  number  of  Peera  be  increaacd, 
though  the  right  of  aitting  and  Toting  will  be,  without 
ipjosiice,  extended.**  The  acheme  la,  we  dare  aay,  quite 
as  feasible  aa  any  other  which  may  be  adopted  for  reaaona 
of  temporary  expediency  and  which  do  not  go  to  the  root 
of  (lie  eril. 

The  Knowledge  Qualijieation, 
This  is  the  deTelopement  of  a  plan,  formed  by  Mr  Jamea 
Adam,  the  liberal  and  intelligent  editor  of  The  Aberdeen 
Hmiidf  for  the  reciprocal  eztenaion  of  education  and 
the  electire  franchiae^     Inatead  of  the  ten-pound  qualifi- 
astion,  he  would  aubatitute  the  poaaeaaion  of  a  certain 
quantum  of  elementary  knowledge.    Indeed,  Mr  Adama* 
prindpie  ia  rery  aimilar  to  the  old  right  of  pleading 
deigy.     He  would  make  the  claimant  of  the  franchiae 
write  and  read,  and  explain  what  he  reads,  to  a  board 
i^poiatcd  to  test  the  literary  qualificationa  of  all  appli- 
eaoia  aged  twenty-one.     Mr  Adama  would  carry  the 
knowledge-qualification    farther,   and   apply  hia   prin* 
ciple  to  all  the  functiona  which  a  citisen  ia  called  upon 
to  perform.     At  twenty.flve  he  would  teat  the  qnali- 
iicationa  of  thoae  claiming  to  be,  or  liable  to  be,  jury- 
men; and,   at  twenty-nine,  gire  the  citizena  another 
opportunity  of  eatabliahing  their  fitneaa  to  act  aa  juaticea 
of  the  peaoe,  magistratea,  apedai  jarora,  Isc.  &c.    Mr 
Adama  anpporta  hia  plan  by  many  ingenioua  argumenta ; 
and,  if  education  and  knowledge  wei-e  alwaya  identical, 
few  objectiona  could  be  brought  againat  it,  although  we 
aboold  not  like,  even  then,  to  ace  the  broad  conatitutional 
principle  of  taxation  giring  the  right  of  repreaentation 
abrogated  in  favour  of  any  acheme  whatever,  nor  any 
board  or  machinery  interpoaed  between  the  free  citizen 
and  the  exerciae  of  hia  firat  inherent  righta  aa  auclu    We 
consider  Mr  Adama'  teat  aa  much  more  eligible  in  the 
leoondary  caaes  which  he  apeciflea,  though  even  in  them 
there  ia  difficulty.    Still  the  discuasion  ia  important,  aa 
every  argument  muat  be  which  tenda  to  Increaae  and 
diffuse  knowledge ;  and  it  ia  highly  creditable,  not  alone 
to  the  beneTolence,  but  to  the  intellect  of  the  gentleman 
who  haa  aiirred  it. 

JEi/tfpi  in  1887.    By  T.  Waghom. 
Mr  Waghorn  ia  well  known  in  thia  country  from  hia 
connexion  with  the  achemea  for  promoting  ateam  inter- 
coo  me  between  England  and  her  Baatem  posaeaaiona  by 
the  Red  Sea.     He  haa  written  thia  aroall  pamphlet  for 
the  apfcific  object  of  interesting  the  British  Parliament 
and  people  in  the  fate  of  Egypt,  which  ha  aaaerts  ia  &acri. 
fioed  to  bolater  up  Turkey,  whose  extortionate  demands 
retard  the  ciyitization,  and  pamlyae  thcefforta  which  that 
iongoppreaeed  country  ia  atriving  to  make  to  attain  politi- 
cal and  moral  freedom.     Mr  Waghorn  makca  out  Egypt 
to  be  poaaesaed  of  a  much  more  furmidHble  army  and  uavy 
than  ia  imagined;  with  which,  in  1U32,  she  viitually, 
accoiding  to  hia  notions,  redeemed  herself  from  the  thral- 
dom of  Turkey-.     *^  For  whiit,*'  he  inquires,  **doe8  Egypt 
continue  to  pay  tribute  to  Turkey  ?**     The  only  answer 
in  all  such  cuaes,  we  presume,  must  be,  because  the  cannot 
help  heraell^      **Bui  she  can  help  it,**  he  affirms;  for,  ns  she 
Wants  no  aid,  ahe  need  pay  for  none ;  and  as  to  the  soil  it- 
aeif,  3Iohaaied  Ali  redeemed  it  from  anaichy  and  biood- 
Bhed,cst»biMhtng  in  their  atcad  order  and  tranquillity ;  und 
ia  he  to  pay  tribute  fur  that?   In  brief,  Mohamed  Ali  vvanta 
RepaU  f  and  in  Mr  Wnghorn  he  finds  a  powerful  advo- 
cace«  and  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Pone,  whose  speedy 
deatiuction   he  foretella;  und  also  that,  in  twenty  yean, 
Egypt  will    take  the  place  of  Turkey.     He  ia  apprehen- 
sire  of  the  influence  which  the  French  are  acquiring  in 
Egypt ;  wlier«  nativea  of  Prance  already  fill  almoat  every 
important  office.     In  the  preaent  atate  of  aflalra  in  Turkey 
and  tjg}  pt9  we  consider  Mr  Waghom^a  pamphlet  highly 
deaerving  of  the  attention  he  aolicltafrom  membera  of  the 
legialatare,   for  hia  repretentationa,  and  warnings,  and 
pleadiofs*  - 


The  Church-Rate  Bill  Vindicated.    By  Jelinger 

C.  Symons,  B.  A. 
The  Church-Hate  Bill  ia  anapended  by  drcumatancea  ; 
but  the  meaaure  ia  not,  we  presume,  to  be  conaidered  aa 
either  abandoned  or  loet.  While  it  waa  pending,  thia  able 
pamphlet,  exhauatingthe  whole  auljectlegally,  politically, 
and  nuually,  waa  publiahed  in  aupport  of  the  principle 
of  the  Miniaterial  meaaureb  The  writer  dlaplaya  great 
acuteneai  and  reaearoh,  and  a  creditable  degree  of  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge^  in  eatabliahing  hia  caae 
againat  the  High  Church  party :  going  far  back  into  hoar 
antiquity,  to  prore  that  churchea  were  repaired  and 
maintained  out  of  church  property  and  eccleaiaatical 
rcTcnuea,  until  comparatirely  modern  uaage  deviaad  the 
better  plan  of  aparuig  epiacopal  funda  and  making  com* 
pnlaory  leviea  on  the  people.  Preparatory  to  the  renewed 
battle  on  the  aubjeet  of  thia  intolerable  grieTance,  which 
muat  enaue  aoon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
Oppoaition  membera  of  the  legialatnre  eepecially  would 
do  well  to  conault  the  fa'tta  and  argumenta  advanced  by 
the  author  of  thia  pamphlet.  Church-ratea,  aa  they  are 
at  preaent  levied,  form  no  part  of  the  original  conatitutioa 
of  that  Establiahment  for  whoae  intereato  they  profeaa 
themaelrea  ao  sealoua  We  ahould  like  the  qneatloo 
argued  upon  broader,  and  airopler,  and  more  acriptnral 
grounds.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  focu  and  argi^ 
menta  here  adduced  are  admirably  framed  to  oonvince 
candid  and  conacientioua  churchmen,  labouring  under  the 
deluaion  that  the  church  of  their  aect  haa  a  legal  right  to 
levy  a  moat  unjuat  and  offenaive  impoit  from  all  other 


What  and  who  eaye  it  ? 
Several  controveraial  pamphleta   have   appeared,  of 
which  one  more,  entitled  aa  above^  ia  devoted  to  the 
memorable  aermon  of  Mr  Binney,  when  that  gentleman. 
In  reference  to  the  Eaiabliahed  Church  of  England,  ia 
reported  to  have  aaid — '*  The  EaUbliahed  Church  ia  a 
great  national  evil  (  it  ia  an  obatacle  to  the  progreaa  of 
truth  and  godlineaa  in  the  land ;  it  destroy*  more  soula 
than  it  aavea ;  and  ita  end  ia  moat  devoutly  to  be  wlahed 
by  every  lover  of  God  and  man.*'    It  ia  denied  that  these 
were  Mr  Binney'a  worda,  or  that  he  meant  to  expreaa 
hoatillty  to  any  principle  aave  that  of  national  establiMh^ 
menta.     "  EBiablithment,  and  Diaent,  which  it  createa^ 
will,**  he  aaid,  <<  die  on  the  aame  day,*'  to  the  great 
benefit  of  religion,  and  of  the  true,  univeraal,  and  only 
Church.  In  opposition  to  Mr  Binney,  a  Reverend  Church- 
man declarea   "  Diaaent  an  evil  gi^eater  than  we  can 
expreaa ;"  which,  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  aubver- 
aion  of  the  National  Churchea  of  England  and  Scotland,  to 
aay  nothing  of  other  Proteatant  countries,  **  nothing  but 
a  special  miracU,**  which  the  writer  hardly  expecta, 
<(  could  prevent  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  Chriatianity 
from  the  earth.*'     Such  extravagant  aasomptiona  are 
untvorthy  of  notice.      T!te  Bible,  human  intelligence, 
the  art  of  printing,  conacience^  natural  piety,  and  the 
whole  body  of  Oisaentera,  with  their  apiiitual  guidea,  are 
all  aa  nothing  compared  with  the  endowed  Chuich  Ksta- 
blishmenta  of  England  and  Scotland !     Thia  pamphlet 
deala  freely  in  quoutiona  from  Or  Cnalmei-a—aelecting 
<*  admirable  pamagea,**  which  the  reverend  Dr  would  pro- 
bably huve  modified,  had  they  been  atill  to  writCi     Dr 
Chalmers*  former  atricturea  on  the  economy  and  apirit  of 
the  Cbuich,  of  the  State-machine,  come,  according  to  the 
author  of  «  Who  says  it  ?**  to  thia— •*  That  the  People 
would  have  done  a  great  deal  better  for  themeeloei  ifUieir 
governort  would  only  let  them  alone  tofultow  the  impulsee 
qf  their  ownhumanttg^**  "feeling,"  (quoth  tliv  Doctor,)  ''and 
most  intelligently  feeling  what  the  truths  and  who  the 
teachers  that  are  beat  fitied  to  exalt  and  moralise  it/' 
The  pamphlet  alao  ahewa  that  the  Churah  of  England  is 
anything  but  Evangelical,  in  Or  Cbalmer*'  aeuae  of  the 
term;  and,  ao  fai  aa  we  understand  the  matter,  that  the 
Church  tavoura  very  papistieal  notiona  of  the  aacramenttf, 
the  prieathood,  abaolution,  and  other  pointa.    A  quotation 
from  Wordaworth,  descriptive  of  the  spiritual  efliBCie  of 
the  ceiemony  of  baptiam,  provea  the  poet  to  be  *  ▼^T 
aound  Catholic  on  one  poiut|  however  he  may  dialika 
O'Conneira  political  faith« 
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Thk  Whigt  boMtidf  a  few  weekt  ago,  that  tfaty  had 
damped  the  tteaiii — that  li,  that  they  had  rendered  the 
people  indifferent  to  Rerorm ;  and  io  eneoetsrul  have  they 
been  that,  with  the  power  and  Influence  of  ottce,  and  a 
Court  aeaumcd  to  be  fhTonrahle  to  them,  they  have  on]y 
obtained  a  bare  majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  Much 
reliance  cannot  he  placed  In  the  calculationi,  honrerer 
confidently  made  by  the  Whigt  and  Toriee,  of  their  re- 
Bpcctire  etrength ;  but  we  may  notice  that,  while  the 
former  estimate  they  hare  a  minority  of  thirty  or  forty,  the 
latter  do  not,  ai  far  at  we  have  obaerred,  deny  that  they  are 
in  a  minority.  At  last  election,  in  eprtn^  1836,  it  wnc 
generally  hoBtvcd  diat  the  Liberal  majority  was,  at  least, 
one  hundred ;  but  it  turned  out,  when  Parliament  me^ 
to  be  little  more  than  the  fourth  pnrtof  that  number — eo 
that  the  Whigi  are  in  great  danger.  The  chief  loei  of 
Liberal  members  has  been  in  the  English  counties  |  the 
£60  teuant-at-wiU  clause,  and  the  want  of  due  protec* 
tion  for  the  roter,  having  there  given  the  Tories  a  com- 
plete RMendancy.  In  twenty-one  counties,  Tories  have 
replaced  Liberals ;  in  sixteen,  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
Quseat  the  Tories «  but  in  one  only,  Esst  ComberUnd, 
Were  they  snecessfol.  Many  of  the  English  boroughs 
Imv9  behaved  In  a  shameful  manner,  and  even  some  of 
the  large  town»— as  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bath.  In  SceU 
land,  parties  stand  in  the  same  situation  nearly  as  they 
did  during  last  Parlianumt ;  eighteen  or  nineteen  counties 
having  returned  Tories :  and  eleven  or  twelve.  Liberals  ( 
while  every  burgh,  with  the  exception  of  Kilmarnock 
and  the  other  towns  connected  with  it,  has  returned 
men  of  liberal  opinions.  The  defeat  of  Dr  Bowring,  at 
Kilmarnock,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  political  feeling, 
but  to  religious  bigotry.  Our  strait-hiced  neighbours 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  return  a  Uni- 
tarian  of  their  own  political  sentiments ;  bat  prefer  a 
Tory,  who  though  an  Epicopalian,  is  guilty  of  the  very 
questionable  conduct  of  sitting  in  the  General  Assembly, 
as  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

By  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  electors  who  voted 
at  this  election,  and  at  the  election  of  1836,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  great  increase  has  uken  place  in  the  Tory 
voters.  Thejr  have,  in  every  connty,  been  most  actively 
employed  in  manufacturing  qualifications.  For  example, 
in  Perthshire  at  last  election  1371  voted  for  Sir  George 
Murravy  but  at  this  1496  for  Lord  Stormont;  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  Sir  George  Clerk  had  666  and  now  661 1  in 
East-Lothian,  Mr  Hope  had  831,  and  I^rd  Ramsay  now 
carried  it  by  S90,  and  his  voters  were  not  exhausted  { 
in  Lanarkshire,  Mr  McDonald  Lockhart  had  only 
1110,  and  now  he  has  1486;  in  Stirlingshire,  Mr 
Forbes  had  779  votes,  and  now  he  has  869 ;  and  so 
on  in  the  other  counties.  Unless,  therefore,  the  sys- 
tem of  making  fictitious  votes  be  put  a  stop  to^  there 
is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  Tories  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  monopolise  the  whole  thirty  Scotch 
county  members. 

The  Ministerial  party  blame  the  electors  for  not  return. 
log  a  sufficient  number  of  Whigs  to  Parliament,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  shifk  off  their  own  shoulders  the  blame 
of  the  do-nothing.system  of  the  last  two  years ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that,  after  idling  away  five  months,  the  last  Ses- 
sion was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end,  and  as  much  busi- 
ness transacted  during  the  last  fortnight  as  in  the  whole 
preceding  period.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ingi— which  has  happened  erery  Session  of  late  years — 
is  that  the  statutes  passed  are  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
blunders,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  much  addi- 
tional trouble  and  expense^  Of  the  numerous  public 
bills  relative  to  Scotland^  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advo. 
cats  and  other  members,  the  only  one  that  appears  to 
have  passsd,  is  that  rslaUve  to  the  small  debt  courts, 
whereby  the  Shsrift  ie  authorised  to  hold  circuits.  AH 
the  other  bills  must  be  introduced  Into  the  new  Parlli^ 
BMAti  and  »fi«iA  gQ  through  all  their  itagea ;  mtny  of 


them,  no  doubt,  being  foted  to  be  thrown  out  or  matUstei 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  progress  of  Ltbenl  flMssom 
in  the  new  Parliament,  they  are  anything  bat  dcerior. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  now,  at  the  end  oftbe  fifth 
year,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  people 
have  derived  email  benefit  from  that  mcasaie.    The  Cora 
Laws,  the  Pension  List,  the  enormous  army  sad  sitj, 
the  immense  taxation,  the  wasteful  eapendiiare  oo  ov 
colonies,  and  the  numerous  other  abuses,  for  tlie  reaonl 
of  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  alone  desirable— all  rceitiB 
untouched,  and  are  long  likely  to  remain  in  sll  tkcir 
hideonsoess.    The  Whigs  and  Teiisa— that  is,  tbesri^ 
tocracy  of  all  shades— with  their  hangers  on,  wiH  ihsnlj 
coalesce)  and  exert  every  effort  to  keep  among  tbcst  tla 
plunder  of  the  people^    They  will  resist  with  sll  tbdr 
power  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  forgetfal  of  tte 
maxim  eo  often  In  their  months,  and  ths  violatioasf 
which  cost  us  the  empire  of  the  United  Statts-^that  isi. 
ation  without  representation  is  tyranny ;  and  coBftsiiatlj 
overlooking  the  foct,  that  four-fifths,  if  not  nino-teitbi 
of  the  revenue  are  paid  by  the  non-olectors>    Bat  ftsn 
close  observation  of  the  working  claasee  for  msny  jtutf 
we  are  convinced  that,  ere  Iong_4ind  although  tb«y  viil 
probably  be  left  without  a  single  man  of  the  other  cUim 
to  aid  tliem — they  will  extort  from  the  legitlatais  tbi 
share  in  the  representation  to  which  their  rapidly  iscrcsiiof 
intelligenoe,  numbers,  and  wealth  so  justly  entitle  then. 
Taking  the  number  of  gtown*up  operatives  in  the  Uoitii 
Kingdom  at  only  five  millions,  and  their  avenge  wifn 
at  80s.  a-week,  their  aggregate  incomes  aaMuat  te  SM 
millions  a*year,  while  the  incomes  of  all  other  dsmi 
during  the  wai*'— when  incomes,  owinf  to  thedeprseiaUss 
of  the  currency,  and  other  cauees^  ware  much  higbir  this 
at  present — were  only  140  millions,  as  is  ascertained  ky 
the  property-tax  returns.     Nor  is  It  in  wages  alons  thM 
their  wealth  consists— they  have  accumulated,  withias 
very  few  years,  a  capital  in  tha  savinga  banks  of  fiAw 
millions.    What  would  be  tlie  conseqnencs  of  a  niim 
demand  for  this  sum,  more  especially  if  payment  la  |sid 
were  insisted  for,  the  Bank  of  England  not  having  five  nil- 
lions  in  her  coffers  ?    A  very  great  change  has  taken  pisff 
in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  wOrklfif  classes  within  tKe 
last  two  years.    At  that  ti  me,  they  were  willing  to  »sit  \» 
see  what  the  Reform  Act  would  do  for  them;  bnt,lioiist 
its  fruits  are  never  likely  to  ripen,  their  patience  is  asv 
exhausted.     The  example  of  the  Irish  Volontcsn  of 
1781,  and  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  sitting  in  Uit 
mstropolis  during  the  session  of   Parliament,  his  sot 
been  overlooked ;  and  the  advice  of  Bentham,  that  Ot» 
best  way  of  obtaining  good  measures  is  to  osake  the  nlisf 
claasee  uneasy,  will»  iMfore  many  years  alaps%  be  sctsi 
on. 

Da  BowBiKO.— It  is  much  to  be  reg^otted  thst  Dr 
Bowring  has  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  i  for  then  was  sat 
a  more  able,  useful,  and  induetriona  Member.  Wi 
hope  that  some  constituency  will,  on  the  first  oppo(t«« 
nity,  shew  that  they  are  better  qualified  to  ssiaaat* 
merit  than  his  late  constituents,  by  electing  his:!  h«r 
representative.  His  assistance  in  placing  the  poUi( 
revenues  in  a  state  of  greater  security,  by  a  more  secants 
system  of  public  accounting,  would  be  invaluaU&  Thii 
Is  a  subject  to  which  he  hae  paid  much  attontion,and  he  has 
made  extensive  investigations  into  the  systems  adopted  is 
the  Continental  States,  which  appear  much  mote  eAcicat 
than  our  own.  In  a  speecli,  made  by  Dr  Bowring  in  Psr- 
liament,  on  the  15th  June  last,  he  shewed  that  a  saai 
considerably  exceeding  eix  millions,  ia  arrested  in  in 
progress  to  the  Exchequer,  by  departmonls  of  receiptB 
without  Parliamenury  control  $  and  a  anai^  exflcedia| 
three  qnsrten  of  a  million,  is  niaed  by  diff^rsni  6^uu 
ments  of  expenditure  from  other  sources  than  issnei  fn* 
the  Exchequer,  thus  equally  escaping  the  ptevions  ssa<« 
tion  of  Parliament  At  prssent  we  have  no  docnacnt  pn- 
•ented  to  Parliament,  ihewing,  wiUn  wj  iUtnik  kci- 
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ney  or  wmptetencM,  tiM  reft)  fket  of  reoeipt  and  expen* 
ditun  tmder  thdr  ieT«nl  ditiiitms;  neither  is  there  any 
proper  ezamination  of  the  public  acoonnti.  Under  onr 
present  aysteD,  a  wide  door  it  opened  for  peculation  and 
ftand;  and  a  change  is  imperatirely  called  for. 

ENGLAND. 

FiHE  IvsiraAirce.-.The  landlords  in  Parlhiment  hay- 
ing entirely  remored  the  duty  on  insurance  fh»ni  their 
own  property,  seem  determined  that  no  other  class  of  the 
eommnnity  shall  obtain  any  reduction ;  and  a  motion  to 
uke  off  one-half  of  the  duty — that  is,  to  make  the  duty 

sod  insttranee  on  ordinary  risks  equal  in  amount ^was 

rejected,  last  session,  without  a  division.  The  gross  receipt 
of  this  tax,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1834,  was,  for 
Enflsnd,  £764,895 ;  for  Scotland,  £51,215;  fbrlreUnd, 
£31,527;— in  all,  £837,437.    This  shews  that,  indepen. 
deatly  of  farm  stock,  &c.,  and  foreign  risks — ^both  of 
wfaich  are  exempted  from  duty— more  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  British  property  is  coTernl  by  oar  insurance 
offices.    Of  the  London  offices,  the  Sun  is  by  far  the  most 
extenriire,  contributing  nearly  one*fourth  of  the  duty  paid 
by  them  all ;  of  the  English  county  offices,  the  jfTorwich 
Uwm;  and  of  the  Scotch,  the  ScoUiih  Union,  which 
psft  one. third  of  th^  whole  fire-insurance  duty  collected 
in  Scotland.   Although  fire-insurance  has  been  increasing 
of  late  yeara^  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  duty  of  200 
per  cent,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  were  the  duty 
reduced,  the  additional  number  and  amount  of  insur* 
SDces  would  soon  compensate  to  the  revenue  for  the 
reduction.      At  present,  the  principal  insurers  are  the 
middle  classes,  who,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  are  the 
most  prorident.    Insurance  is  almost  unknown  among 
the  operatiyeSy  althoogh  they  are  the  most  exposed  to  fire, 
from  their  dwellings  being  often  closely  crowded  together, 
and  not  easily  accessible ;  and  they  are  preyented  from 
insuring,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  duty.    We  hope, 
therefore,  that  petitions  will  be  prepared,  and  ready  for 
presentation  when  Parliament  meet%  for  the  reduction  of 
this  pernicious  tax.     It  is  impoaiible  to  lenre  this  subject 
without  exposing  the  gross  job   lately  perpetrated,  of 
rising  the  lat^   Tory  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons compensation,  at  the  pablic  expense,  for  the  loss 
nistained  by  hl«i  by  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Par. 
Hsment.    Why  Should  the  public  pay  for  his  neglecting 
to  insure  ? 

Trb  Law — It  is  the  boast  of  English  jurisprudence 
that  all  are  equal  in  the  eye  in  the  law :  and  so  they  are, 
if  aU  are  equally  rich  ;  for  the  courts  of  law  are  open 
in  no  other  sense  than  the  London  Tavern — for  those 
who  hare  money  to  spend.     But  it  is  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law^  that  the  discrepancy  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  becomes  most  apparent.    We  see 
daily  poor  men  sent  to  jail  for  weeks  or  months,  or  iined 
(oins  equal  to  a  month  or  two's  wages ;  while  the  rich, 
and  especially  the  titled,  get  oiF  almost  with  impunity— 
by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  not  equal  to  a  day*s  income. 
Lord  William   Beresford,   brother  of  that  sad  scape- 
gfsce,  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  with  two  coadjutors, 
was  lately  brought  to  Bow  Street,  and  convicted  of 
twisting  knof^ers  from  hall  doors,  assaulting  the  police, 
•nd  other  auch  conduct,  and  pleaded  drunkenness  in  ex- 
ense;   bnt,  though  the  second  oonyiction,  at  the  same 
•fice,  of  his  Lordship,  for  a  similar  offence,  both  the  Ma- 
gistrate and  the  Lord  seemed  to  consider  the  fine  of  £6 
tor  wrenching  off  the  knocker,  and  £6  for  the  assault,  a 
severe  punishment.    From  the  remarks  made  by  Mr 
Minshull,  it  is  evident  be  was  quite  aware  that  suCh  fines 
as  these  were  no  punishment,  and  he  talked  of  sending 
the  Lord,  on  a  third  conviction,  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  two  months,  and  hard  labour ;  but  we  may  be  . 
assured,  that,  if  a  Lord  or  an  Honourable  were  to  wrench 
off  all  the   knockers  in  London,  no  police  magistrate 
would  venture  to  send  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
one  week.     Now,  had  a  poor  man  been  brought  for  the 
first  time  to  Bow  Street,  for  a  simiUr  offence,  he  would 
have  been  fined  as  many  days  of  his  income,  for  being  drunk, 
a«  the  Lord  was  of  his  for  the  three  oflences ;  the  poor 
man  wonld  then  have  been  sent  to  the  tread^asiU  for  six 
weeks,  for  stealing  ib9  kiM<kefff— for,  in  hli  cate,  the  act 


would  have  been  held  to  be  petty  larceny,  and  he  wonld 
have  been  forther  fined  or  imprisoned  for  the  assault. 
Another  instanee  of  the  maimer  in  whioh  the  crhninal 
law  is  administered  occurred  at  the  Middleoex  BeaaionB. 
A  person,  calling  hhnaelf  Ckinnt  do  Rutter,  was  tried  for 
keeping  a  gambimg-house.  Mr  Adolphuv,  who  conducted 
the  prosecution,  produced  some  evidence  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  convict  the  Count,  and  then  remarked,  he 
eonld  make  out  his  ease  were  he  to  put  Mr  Newton,  a 
barrister  in  Court,  into  the  witness-box ;  but,  after  some 
palaver,  he  did  not  examine  Mr  Newton  and  others;  and 
thus  a  notorious  follow  escaped.  The  chairman  approved 
of  Mr  Adolphus*  conduct.  Was  there  ever  a  case  in 
which  a  poor  man  was  saved  the  exposure  of  an  exami* 
nation  in  a  Court  of  Law  ?  Oh,  the  equality  of  the 
law ! 

BscT  Root  Suoab,— We  are  surprised  that  the  land, 
owners  allowed  Mr  P.  Thompson  so  easily  to  put  down 
the  attempts  now  making  in  England  to  introdoee  the 
manufocture  of  sugar.  If  there  is  so  much  agricultural 
distress  as  is  pretended,  could  anything  be  more  likely  to 
relieve  it  than  the  employing  a  portion  of  the  best  land 
in  growing  sugar  t  yet  only  nineteen  members  opposed  the 
resolution^  placing  the  prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  per  ewl. 
npbn  it.  It  was  very  conveniently  assumed  that,  if  no 
duty  were  imposed  on  it,  the  whole  24s.  wonld  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  he  would  sell  it 
no  cheaper  than  West  India  sngar  with  the  duty — so 
that  the  consumer  would  not  be  in  any  degree  bene- 
fited, however  cheaply  sugar  might  be  produced  in  Bng« 
land.  Mr  Thompson,  however,  forgot  to  explain  how 
the  competition  which  brings  down  profits  in  other 
trades,  would  not  have  the  same  effect  with  beet-root 
sngar  manufactorers.  Mr  Thompson  cannot  be  ign^ 
rant  that  beet-root  sugar  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  boimty  to  protect  it  from  the  com- 
petition of  West  Indian  sugar,  and  its  cultivation 
has  been  commenced  with  every  prospect  of  success  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  whero  it  has  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  home  produce  of  sugar  from 
the  cane,  but  aJso  with  that  from  the  maple,  the  proi^ 
dnction  of  which  has  increased  of  kite  years  most  rapidly 
in  the  northern  States.  Sugar  has  now  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  cUsses ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  revenue  derived  from  it— five  millions 
annually — ^we  have  no  doubt  still  more  money  would  be 
raised  by  reducing  the  duty  one  half.  But,  at  all  events^ 
we  deprecate  the  reckless  proceeding  by  which  a  manu- 
focture  which  might  have  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit 
to  all  classes  in  this  country,  and  which  might  have 
made  us  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  our  colonies, 
has  been  strangled  in  the  bud.  Surely  this  vote  must 
undergo  revision  in  the  next  Parliament. 

The  Peksioic  List. — It  -  will  be  remembered  that, 
since  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  repeated  attempu 
made  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Pension  List,  have  all 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the  argument  that  a  bargain 
had  been  made  with  the  King,  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  surrender  of  his  hereditary  revenues,  the  Pension 
List  had  been  withdrawn  firom  the  control  of  Parliaments 
We  cannot  think  that  the  present  Ministry,  after  the  dis- 
cussion the  subject  has  undergone,  will  venture  to 
make  any  bargain  with  her  Majesty  which  will  after* 
wards  furnish  them  with  an  argument  such  as  they  so 
successfully  used  in  the  last  reign  $  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  watch  them.    It  is  not  the  amount  of  the 
Pension  List,  thouj^  that  is  no  trifle,  whkfa  makes  ie 
so  intolerable — it  is  Uie  insult  and  degradation  felt  by 
having  to  bear  so  conspicuous  and  undoubted  a  badge  of 
slavery.     It  is  not  for  the  loss  he  fears  which  makes  a 
man  who  has  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket  resist  a 
highway  robber— neither  is  it  the  injury  which  makea 
him  revenge,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  being  spit  upon ; 
it  is  to  rid  himself  of  the  intolerable  feeling  of  having 
tamely  submitted  to  an  insult.    The  object  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  Pension  List,  is  merely  to  discover  what 
services  have  been  given  by  the  pensioners;  and  one 
would  think;  the  opportunity  of  publishing  to  the  country 

nMKitorigvi  aerriOM^  for  whicQ  atones  <tf  oouae,  tho 
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•penaioiift  must  onginaUy  IwTe  been  ghreuy  would  be 
eagerly  seized.  Such  pensions  can  of  course  be  in  no 
danger,  whatever  risk  hereditary  pensions  may  run — 
such  as  that  of  £3000  paid  for  the  last  150  years  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Duke  of  Schombergi  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne ;  or  that  of  j£2500  paid  for  forty 
years  to  Burke  s  executors.  But  on  this  fertile  subject 
we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  excerpt  from  Mr  Carran*s  speech  on  the  Irish 
Pension  List,  on  13th  May  1786  :— 

**  ThU  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities, 
the  Pension  List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human 
chain,  every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
Avm  the  exalted  exoelleoce  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to 
the  debased  situation  of  a  lady  who  humbleth  heraelf  that 
she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form 
its  greatest  perfection*  It  teacheth  that  sloth  and  vice 
may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve 
for,  after  they  have  earned  it ;  it  teacheth  the  idle  and 
dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too 
proud  to  stoop  to  earn ;  it  direcu  the  minds  of  men  to 
an  entire  reliance  upon  the  ruling  power  of  the  state, 
who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary  that  cry  con- 
tinaally  for  food;  it  teacheth  them  to'  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  Pension  List  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the 
fl»ld*-they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are 
arrayed  like  Solomon  in  his  glory :  in  fine,  it  teacheth  a 
lesson  which,  indeed,  they  might  have  learned  from 
Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be  over  vir- 
tuous ;  it  shews  that  in  proportion  m  our  distresses  in. 
crease,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases  also ;  in 
proportion  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is 
extended  over  us.  But,  notwithstanding  the  Pension 
List,  like  Charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  me 
leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  Members  of 
this  House ;  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  crown,  in  ex- 
tending its  charity,  its  lih^rality,  its  profusion,  is  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  Parliament ;  for,  here- 
after,  instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their 
conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy  perMna  as  fcee- 
holders,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the 
first  man  in  the  State ;  and  they  will,  by  so  doing,  have 
this  security  for  their  independence^  that,  while  any  man 
in  the  kingdom  has  a  shilling,  they  will  not  want  one.** 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  the  same  remarks  are 
equally  applicable,  so  slowly  are  we  approaching*  politi- 
cal honesty  or  decent  government.  Indeed,  pens'ons,  like 
all  otlier  sorts  of  public  expenditure  and  public  prufli- 
gacy,  have  much  increased  since  Currants  time.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  there  were 
only  10  pensions  on  the  Scotch  Lbt ;  by  the  year  1797, 
they  had  swelled  to  18d,  and,  in  1808,  to  351.  There 
was  hardly  one  of  those,  which  was  not  given  as  the  re- 
ward of  corruption— -personal  or  political. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
In  France  the  anniversary  of  the  Three  Days  has 
passed  over  without  disturbance,  and  the  kingdom  alto- 
gether is  much  quieter  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
The  civil  tvar  in  Spain  is  as  far  as  evej*  from  a  termina- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Queen*s 
party  or  the  Cai lists  have  tho  ascendancy  at  presenL 
An  insurrection  hns  arisen  in  Portugal  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  restoring  Don  Pedro*s  Charter.  The  army 
generally  is  favourable  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  Govern- 
ment i«  in  the  greatest  distress  for  the  wnnt  of  money* 
A  new  commercial  treaty  is  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  to  counteract 


the  effect  of  the  Pmasian  CnstonM  Lcague,-which  ii  fdt 
to  be  Injurious  to  the  Anttrian  commerce  u  wsll  u  oar 
own. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Matters  are  taking  the  course  we  anticipated;  and 
there  is,  we  believe,  now  no  means  of  checking  it.  Lard 
Gosford  has  issued  a  proclamntion,  shewing  erident 
symptoms  of  alarm.  His  Lordship  describes  the  meet* 
ings  and  resolutions  passed  at  them,  **  as  haviai:  for 
their  object  the  resistance  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  the  subversion  of  the  bv.** 
The  subjects  are  exhorted  to  discontinue  all  writinp  of 
an  exciting  or  seditious  tendency,  and  to  eschew  meeiiop 
of  a  dangerous  or  equivocal  character.  The  proclams. 
tion  was  brought  to  Berthier  at  the  time  a  meeting  of 
several  thousand  Canadians  was  assembled.  It  wu 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  torn  down  at  soon  ss 
posted,  and  trodden  under  foot ;  and  Mr  PapinesQ  and 
the  other  speakers  destroyed  the  copies  which  were  handed 
to  them,  and  scattered  their  fragments  to  the  winds.  We 
would  not  be  surprised,  that,  before  the  next  scnion  of 
Parliament  be  concluded,  an  addition  of  10,000  men  to 
the  army  be  voted,  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  the  Nortlt 
American  colonies. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districti  are  not 
so  gloomy  as  they  were ;  but  there  is  little  probsbility 
of  much  briskness  in  trade  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  In  the  meantime,  while  thousands  of  opcratim 
are  starving  in  every  part  of  the  country,  foreign  grain  ij 
rotting  in  immense  quantities  in  our  bonded  warehooMi, 
and  Parliament  refused  iu  sanction  to  allow  it  to  be  takes 
out  and  distributed  among  them.  In  Leith  the  ware- 
houses are  full ;  some  of  the  grain  haa  been  under  the 
King's  lock  for  eight  or  nine  years :  and,  indepeudentl; 
of  the  deterioration  of  quality  and  quantity,  the  Ion  to  all 
ooncerned  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  known  that  it  costs 
6s.  per  week  to  keep  100  quarters  of  wheat. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  crops  during  the  last 
six  weeks  is  almost  without  parallel.  Crops  which,  at 
that  time^  appeared  puny  and  thin,  are  now  rich  sad 
luxuriant:  such  is  the  effect  of  warmth  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  moisture.  The  crops  in  the  low  coantrr 
of  Scotland  will  turn  out  a  full  average,  if  they  escape 
the  only  danger — too  much  rain ;  for  many  fields  are  uo«r 
laid  flat— ^  circumstance  which  can  hardly  fnil  to  dete- 
riorate the  quality  of  the  grain.  Turnips  have,  in  «mm 
instances,  suffered  considerably  from  the  heavy  rains; 
but,  generally  speaking,  promise  fair.  PoUtoes,  viik 
very  few  exceptions,  present  a  most  luxuriant  appesrana; 
and,  as  the  quantity  planted  was  much  greater  than  asnal, 
a  very  abundant  crop  may  be  anticipated. 

The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  has  oc* 
casioned  an  unprecedented  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  at 
least  25  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year.  At  Falkirk 
Tryst,  on  the  9ih  of  August,  cattle  sold  at  much  thesaa* 
prices  as  at  the  same  Fair  last  year;  fat  cattle,  hoveTtr, 
being  rather  lower.  Grain  markets  continue  doll ;  bnt 
speculators  anticipate  a  rise,  as  it  is  understood  that  tha 
stock  of  British  grain  on  hand  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  averase  of  the  six  weeks,  ending  4th  August,  was 
_wheat,  60s.  Id. ;  bariey,  278. 5d. ;  oats,  Sis.  84. ;  betas, 
41s.  3d.  i  peas,  40t.  7d. 
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SPENCER'S  TRAVELS  IN  CIRCASSIA  AND  KRIM  TARTARY  ;♦  AND 
THE  CHEVALIER  TAITBOUT  DE  MARIGNY'S  THREE  VOYAGES 

TO  THE  COAST  OF  CIRCASSIA. 


Mr  Spencer  has  had  the  singular  advantage^ 
in  these  days  of  enterprise^  of  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  break  ground  in  a  fresh  and  most 
interesting  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,   and   the 
Circassians  in  particular^  engaged  for  centuries 
in  wars  with  Turkey  and  Persia — and,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  maintaining  a  single-handed 
contest   against    that    ambitious    and    restless 
pover  to  which  so  many  of  their  neighbours 
have   succumbed — are  particularly  jealous   of 
the  entrance  of  strangers  into  their  country. 
The  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians^ signifies  Cut-the-road,  or,  Shut-the-road. 
For  many  years    back^   they  have   had  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  persons  who,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,   visited  Circassia,    to    be    either 
the  agents  of  the  wily  and  insidious  policy  of 
Russia,  or  her  direct  agents,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  peaceful  commerce,  sought  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  native  chiefs,  and  to  accomplish  by 
corruption  what  cannot  be  achieved  by  force  of 
anns.  By  such  means,  as  much  as  by  conquest,  the 
people  of  Georgia,  of  the  Crimea,  Mingrelia,  and 
other  tribes,  have  yielded,  in  their  turn,  to  the 
Russian  pioneers  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
The  Circassians,  unaided,  have  still  held  out 
bravely.    How  much  longer  they  may  be  able  to 
protract  the  contest,  which,  it  is  estimated,  has  aL. 
I'eady  cost  Russia  much  treasure,  and  a-half  million 
of  those  armed  serfs  which  she  can  well  spare  and 
never  yet  scrupled  to  sacrifice,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture.    Dogged  perseverance  may  be  reck- 
oned upon.    The  subjugation  of  the  Circassians 
is  necessary  to  the  quiet  possession  of  Turkey  and 
Persia,  although  the  views  of  Russia  reached  no 
farther;  and  the  conquest  of  thesebrave  and  hardy 
mountaineers,  has  also  become  a  point  of  pride 
as  well  as  of  policy,  for  the  eyes  of  £urope  have 
latterly  been  fixed  upon  a  contest  pertinaciously 
maintained,  by   combatants   most    unequal    in 
means,  but  too  much  alike  in  dogged  resolution, 
ever  to    yield.     In  every  event,  the  contest 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  confederate  chiefs  and 
tribes  of  Circassia,  single-handed.    Turkey  has 
neither  power  nor^  perhaps,  much  inclination  to 
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assist  the  independent  ally  with  which  she  has  had 
so  many  intimate  and  endearing  relations.  We 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Spencer,  in 
believing  that  Turkey  may  herself  fall  the 
next  victim  of  Russian  ambition,  before  Circas- 
sia  is  conquered ;  and  the  hope  of  active  assist- 
ance from  England,  vehemently  appealed  for, 
presupposes  a  state  of  affairs  which  every  lover 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  cause  of  universal 
freedom,  must  deprecate.  British  policy  is 
peace ;  and  the  interest  of  Russia  is,  to  conceal, 
if  she  cannot  smother,  her  views  of  ambition,  and 
to  avoid  collision,  until  the  fitting  opportunity 
for  which  she  waits,  may  arrive. 

To  remove  the  formidable  barrier  which  Cir- 
cassia  opposes  to  farther  Asiatic  conquest,  and 
secure  dominion,  is  an  object  which  Russia  will 
not  easily  abandon.  Still  it  is  a  long  way  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kouban  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges;  and  there  is  proverbially  much  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip. 

The  political  condition  of  Circassia,  and  the 
justice  of  a  war  carried  on  to  preserve  national 
independence,  and  to  repel  foul  aggression,  is  not, 
however,  our  present  object.  Our  sympathies 
go  as  fully  with  this  brave  and  fine  irace,  in 
arms  for  whatever  is  dearest  in  all  that  is  sig- 
nified by  home  and  native  land  to  barbarous  or 
to  civilized  men,  as  with  the  patriotic  struggles 
of  the  Swiss  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  or 
with  those  of  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  against  the 
French,  in  the  late  war.  StiU,  we  choose  at  pre- 
sent to  waive  this  part  of  the  subject ;  together 
with  the  mysterious  and  mystified  affair  of  the 
Vixen,  which  happily  did  not  take  place  until  the 
greater  part  of  the.  manuscript  of  these  travels 
had  been  transmitted  to  England ;  and  also  every 
thing  bearing  on  the  question  of  English  inter- 
ference with  Russia,  direct  or  indirect.  One 
great  merit,  which  even  the  most  impatient  Radi- 
cal must  accord  to  the  present  Ministry,  is  the 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  peace. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  country,  inhabited  by 
a  noble  and  brave  people,  physically  among  the 
finest  of  the  human  race,  with  their  customs^ 
character,  social  condition,  and  manners,  are,  for 
the  first  time,  fairly  presented  to  Europe ;  and 
these  of  themselves  give  sufficient  impulse  to  in- 
telligent  curiosity^  without  the  farther  stimulus 
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of  digression  on  Russian  machinations^  and  on 
what  ought  to  be  English  policy.* 

The  voyages  of  M.  de  Marigny  on  the  coast 
of  Circassian  were  made  so  far  back  as  1813, 1818, 
and  1823.  Mr  Spencer's  voyage  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  and  his  residence  and  ex- 
cursions through  the  interior  took  place  exactly 
about  this  time  twelvemonths.  He  is,  however, 
very  largely  indebted  to  the  previous  information 
of  the  Cavalier  Taitbout  de  Marigny;  and  he 
also  enjoyed  great  advantages  from  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  both  Turks  and  Russians, 
which  the  latter  will,  we  imagine,  scarcely  think 
he  has  used  handsomely,  while  merely  following 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  for  independence  of  the  noble 
race  who  have  already  cost  Russia  so  much 
trouble. 

I^Ir  Spencer  has  already  obtained  a  respect- 
able place  among  travellers,  by  his  work  on  "  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans."  Circassia  was  not 
included  in  his  late  route,  previous  to  setting 
out ;  but  a  tempting  opportunity  offered,  and  he 
went ;  and  returned — not  indeed  without  peril, 
both  from  the  natives,  and  the  jealousy  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  Russians,  who  have  for  some  years 
assumed  the  right  of  blockading  the  whole  coast 
of  Circassia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Black  Seu, 
as  their  last  chance  of  conquering  the  moun- 
taineers. It  seems,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a 
Lilliputian  renewal  of  Bonaparte's  continental 
system ;  but,  from  the  difference  of  scale  and  of 
circumstances,  promises,  unfortunately,  to  be  far 
more  effectual. 

We  should  have  liked  to  follow  our  traveller's 
voyage  down  the  Danube,  in  the  first  steam- 
vessel  that  ever  left  Vienna  for  Constantinople ; 
but  Circassia  is  more  attractive,  and  to  it,  like  him, 
we  shall  hasten  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  picturegque  aspects  of  the  Hunga- 
rian peasantry  and  nobles  in  passing;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  traveller's  intention  to  have 
visited  the  Magyars  in  this  year,  had  he  not  been, 
in  the  meanwhile,  diverted  from  his  purpose.  The 
Danube  steamers  are  supplied  with  Newcastle 
coals*  allhougk  coal  is  plentiful  in  Hungary, 
and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  All  the 
steamers  seem  to  be  either  coma  anded  by  Eng. 
lisbmen,  or  to  have  English  engineers ;  but, 
wlietber  turbaned  Turks  or  men  of  other  lan- 
gua«re8  and  tribee  navigate  them,  the  command 
is  ever  given  in  broken  English — *'  Ease  her," 
''  Stop  her,"  "  Go  on."  In  short,  Englibh,  over 
all  the  world,  wiU  become  the  language  of  steam 
navigation.  The  expense  of  the  voyage,  from 
Vienna  to  the  Black  Sea,  was  in  all  about  eleven 

*  Some  curiuub  circumstaucea  have  atteniied  the  pub- 
lication of  M.  de  Marigny*8  book.  While  he  was 
absent  last  year  from  his  post,  as  conaol  for  the  Kingf 
of  Holland,  at  (Mens,  his  Voyages  wen  printed  under 
Russian  snpeiintcndenoe,  omitting  many  important  pas- 
sages  obnoxious  to  Russia,  and  iatarpolatlng  the  original 
with  others  dictated  by  Russian  authority.  The  omis* 
iSons  have  beeu  forwaided  to  England,  together  with  a 
copy,  in  which  thv  Rnasian  interpolations  were  marked. 
In  the  London  edition  before  us,  pnbllshed  by  Murray, 
tltcse  curious  acts  of  omission  and  interpoUtion  are 
pointed  out  by  brackets  and  foot-notei. 


pounds,  exclusive  of  eating.  It  was  aecomplisbed 
in  twelve  days ;  but,  under  better  regulatioos, 
eight  is  imagined  sufficient ;  yet  the  present  rate 
of  progress  is  considered  absolutely  miraculoas 
by  the  slumberous  population  of  the  interveniog 
provinces. 

The  traveller  made  an  excursion  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  site  of  "  Troy  town,"  and  after. 
wards  reached  Constantinople  by  a  steamer,  com. 
m anded  by  an  Englishman.  We  have  heard  m 
much  of  tlie  Turkish  capital  and  its  environi  of 
late,  that  the  subject  promises  little  noveltr, 
though  some  of  Mr  Spencer's  personal  adventares 
are  certainly  novel,  time  and  place  considered. 
Ha  was  admitted  to  more  intimate  intereoone 
with  the  women  than  the  usages  of  the  country 
are  supposed  to  sanction.  He  saw  them  unveild, 
waiting  upon  their  turbaned  lords.  Closer  is. 
spection  did  not  heighten  bis  previous  idea  of 
their  beuuty«  Their  pale,  clear  complexions, 
regular  features,  soft,  dark,  gazelle  eyes,  and 
ebon  hair,  did  not  make  up  for  the  total  vant  of 
vivacity,  sentiment,  and  intelligence  in  the  ei- 
pression  of  their  beautiful  faces.  Some  of  tbe 
Greek  females  he  thought  handsome.  The  filth, 
the  odorous  abominations  of  Stamboul,  and  iu 
lazy  inhabitants,  surpass  all  Christian  concep- 
tion ;  and,  after  accompanying  the  traveller  is 
his  visit  to  the  market  for  female  slaves,  ve  are 
half-tempted  to  welcome  the  Russians  to  Coasts 
tinople.  Franks  are  not  permitted  to  eater  the 
bazaar  ;  but  Mr  Spencer  went  disguised  as  i 
Turkish  officer,  and  accompanied  by  a  Turltisli 

friend : — 

The  building  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  coart, 
two  stories  high,  surrounded  by  a  portico,  with  a  pIlffT 
above  :  each  story  oontains  a  range  of  small  ccUi,  liBilar 
to  those  in  a  monastery.  The  gnmnd-floor  is  tff- 
priated  to  the  copper-coloured  daughters  of  Abysaiaiii 
and  negro  women ;  while  those  above,  being  MOifvb: 
more  elegant  and  airy,  are  reserved  for  the  bea«ti«  </ 
of  Circassia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Greece,  Ice.  ThmvM^ 
fortunates,  for  the  most  part  pale  and  cmadatei  w« 
huddled  like  animals  six  or  seven  together,  the  ihcrs^ 
meter  at  the  same  time  ranging  at  ninety  degrees  in  t^ 
shade.  The  majority  were  gaudily  attired,  for  ibe  pj- 
pose  of  heightening  their  charms,  and  many  of  them  wm 
strikingly  beautiful.  Several  of  the  black  wositn,  par- 
ticularly the  Abyssinians,  were  remarkable  fSsr  the  ly^ 
metry  of  their  forms  and  features.  But  how  disciiit»( 
was  it  to  behold  every  barbarian  of  an  Osmanli  vu 
pretended  to  be  a  judge  of  female  perfections,  «  tie 
licentious  libertine,  examining  the  features  and  fefw 
of  the  poor  innocent  wretches  exposed  Ibr  sale  likt  ber^ 
of  cattle !  Really  no  scene  of  human  wrecdicdM«  vd 
degradation  can  equal  this;  and,  however  coasoaaDt  tk* 
practice  may  be  to  oriental  manners,  and  those  of  ctier 
slave  countries,  it  excited  in  me  feelings  of  the  *^^^ 
repugnance,  and  I  sincerely  regretted  baring  jiai*^ 
my  curiosity.  Indeed^  I  would  fiom  my  soul  catitst 
the  man  who  thinks  highly  of  humaa  namr^  Bcrcrtii 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  slave  bazaar. 

So  strong  is  the  force  of  eariy  habits  of  ihiokop 
that  these  unfbrtunate  beings  seemed  indiftwat  ts  iter 
fate  ( for  they  laughed,  skipped,  and  played  tsgethff  *<« 
the  greatest  cheerfulness,  and  even  gaiety.  ^'*''^^^'t*j 
to  them  ignorance  was  truly  bliss;  for,  of  aU  thstt 
beheld,  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  dosen  that  a- 
hiblted  the  appearance  of  being  reaUy  dejected ;  the  sa • 
jority  did  not  even  seem  endowed  with  the  W»»  nr 
of  sensibiUty,  and  the  oldest  could  not  have aniw*^ 
the  age  of  eighteen.  A  few  baigaiaa  ^^•J^**?^ 
during  our  yisitj  when  the  little  victim  took  sfSff 
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tiny  packet,  covered  her  face  with  her  white  yeil,  and 
folloH-ed  h«r  now  lord,  apparentlj  without  a  murmor. 

Their  price,  like  that  of  erery  other  commodity,  is 
nj^ted  by  the  demand  and  the  rapply.  The  Circas- 
uMOM,  Georgians,  and  Grecians  were  the  most  Talaed, 
but  always  eetimated  according  to  their  beauty.  The 
tiro  former  being  very  difficult  to  procure,  on  account 
of  the  strict  blockade  maintained  by  Russia  on  the  Cir- 
casian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  now  fetch  as  high  a  price 
af  a  hundred  pounds ;  a  well-made  and  healthy  Abys- 
sinian might  be  purchased  for  about  thirty,  while  the 
poor  negro  woman  was  not  considered  worth  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen. 

t 

Fathers  in  Circatsia,  with  a  hoaseful  of  girls, 
complain  bitterly  of  the  blockade,  which  pre- 
vents  the  aale  of  a  principal  article  of  their  mer- 
chandise ;  and  the  unbonght  beauties  pine  for  the 
paradise  of  the  harem  ! 

The  happiest  aspect  of  the  condition  of  the 
women — that  of  ease  and  luxtiry— does  not  give 
a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  social  state  of  their 
sex;  but  how  transcendent  the  life  of  the  Orien- 
tal  exquisite  compared  with  even  the  highest 
beatitudes  of  English  indulgence !     It  is  said-* 

Strange  to  say,  the  harem  I  saw  at  Stamboul  which 
exhibited  the  most  complete  picture  of  Oriental  luxury, 
belonged   to  a   rich  Frank.     This    gentleman,   whose 
name,  through  courtesy,  I  suppress,  was  not,  in  spite  of 
our  character  for  eccentricities,  an  Englishman.     He  has 
entirely  adopted  Turkish  manners,  even  to  public  atten- 
dance at  the  mosques;   though  his  friends  well  know 
that,  in  these  observances,  there  is  more  hypocrisy  than 
hithf  as  he  makes  no  scruple  in  expressing  opinions  to- 
tally at  variance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.     His  im- 
mense wealth  enables  him  to  live  in  great  splendour,  and, 
heing  of  a  generous  disposition,  he  frequently  gives  su- 
perb entertainments ;  but,  since  the  attempt  of  the  tra- 
veller, P.  P ^  to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  fair  flock,  he 

has  become  shy  of  the  society  of  Pranks  in  general,  and 
now  seldom  invites  any  persons  to  visit  him,  except  Turks. 
The  first  time  I  was  introduced  into  his  harem,  or, 
properly  speaking,  reception  saloon,  I  found  him,  as 
the  weather  was  extremely  warm,  reclining  on  a  divan, 
attended  hy  his  women,  who  were  vying  with  each  other 
in  endeavouring  to  win  his  approbation.  One  was  per- 
\imiug  his  beard  with  otto  of  roses,  another  fonning 
kway  the  flies,  and  a  third  with  her  soft  hands  sham- 
pooed his  feet ;  here  a  beautiful  Circassian  was  perform- 
n^on  a  sort  of  lute ;  there  another  displayed  her  graceful 
orm  in  the  Tolaptuons  mases  of  the  dance ;  while  several 
at  embroidering  at  a  distance ;  and,  lastly,  a  bold-look- 
3g  Georgian,  who,  by  her  confident  airs  and  great 
eauty,  seemed  conscious  of  being  the  fiivourite,  exhibited 
er  well- turned  arms  as  she  reclined  on  a  Persian  car- 
%  and  enjoyed,  apparently  with  much  gusto,  her  tchi- 
»uque. 

The  most  aromatic  perfumes  were  burning  in  the 
»artment ;  and  the  murmuring  of  the  water  from  a  marble 
ontain  in  the  centre,  was  at  once  calculated  to  cool 
d  refresh  the  air,  lull  the  indolent  to  sleep,  and  supply 
e  vacant  mind  with  thought.  In  short,  every  aid  was 
lorted  to  that  could  in  any  way  pander  to  the  senses. 
te  room  opened  into  a  garden  filled  with  flowers ; 
itly  carpets  covered  the  floor,  and  cushions  of  purple 
Iver,  embroidered  in  gold,  the  divan;  the  ceiling 
s  painted  in  fresco^  and  the  panels  inlaid  with  mother 
pearl  or  l<K>king  glasses.  The  women,  who  were 
leraJiy  loTely,  appeared  gay  and  happy  :  and,  in  order, 
ippoae^  that  his  selection  should  be  perfectly  Turkish, 
y  were  beautifully  fiat!  Their  tresses  were  superb 
I  becoming",  the  colours  well  blended  though  gaudy; 
,  their  hair,  which  was  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
:ioiis  stones!»  either  fell  in  long  plaits  to  the  waist^  or 
t  conAued  by  embroidered  gauze. 

ly  favour  of  the  Russian  ambassador— 4tU- 
rexful  at  present  in  Constantiaople«.>Mr  Bpen* 
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cer  was  enabled  to  visit  the  mosques,  whiob  he 
has  minutely  described. 

Mr  Spencer  saw  much  to  admire  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  Sultan,  though  he  seems  to  in. 
dulge  faint  hopes  of  the  stability  of  his  empire. 
His  energetic  attempts  to  introduce  reform, 
though  they  might,  in  earlier  periods,  have  re- . 
generated  the  country,  are  now,  in  fact,  pre- 
cipitating its  downfall.  They  have  alarmed  all 
the  Conservative  Pashas.  The  priests,  too^  are 
in  arms.  Their  Church  is  in  danger!  Mr 
Spencer  conceives  the  national  character  tainted 
to  the  core,  and  the  Turks  a  thoroughly  de- 
praved people.  The  common  soldiers  alone 
retain  somewhat  of  the  manly  qualities  of  their 
fiery  and  heroic  ancestors,  the  armed  propagators 
of  the  faith  of  Mahomet;  but,  being  led  by 
enervated  chiefs,  without  capacity,  and  without 
bravery,  their  courage  avails  not.  To  their 
old  vice,  the  intoxication  of  opium,  the  Turks 
have  now,  in  spite  of  the  interdiction  of  religion, 
added  intemperance  in  wine.  In  this  they  in- 
dulge privately ;  but,  as  Mahomet  did  not  foresee 
the  West  Indies — spices,  sugar,  and  rum — the 
latter  is,  by  a  juggle  of  conscience,  considered  an 
orthodox  beverage.  The  fair  inmates  of  the 
harem,  also,  have  discovered  that  liqueurs  are  more 
piquant  than  sherbet ;  and  wine  is  openly  allowed 
to  very  great  personages,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  faith  of  the 
great  in  the  Koran,  is  practically  shaken,  while  no 
better  code  takes  its  place.  The  defeats  which  the 
Turks  have  of  late  sustained,  have  taught  them 
more  charity  and  respect  for  Giaours,  "  dogs  of 
Christians;"  and  the  concourse  of  strangers, 
brought  to  Constantinople  by  the  facilities  afforded 
by  steam  navigation,  is  fast  dispelling  their  inve- 
terate prejudices.  Constantinople  will  soon  be  as 
safe  to  strangers  as  any  Christian  capital. 

Our  traveller  imputes  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
Mahommedan  empire,  to  its  obstinate  conserva- 
tism. "  The  sons  of  the  Crescent  have  remained 
stationary ;  and  stationary  they  will  remain,  so 
long  as  they  adhere  to  their  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, which  are  not  only  of  a  demoralizing 
character,  but  peremptorily  forbid  every  attempt 
at  innovation."  Mr  Spencer  cannot  flatter  him- 
self that  the  Sultan,  Mahmoud,  with  his  acknow- 
ledged energy,  will  much  longer,  if  unaided,  be 
able  to  procrastinate  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  His 
only  hope  is,  that  the  subjects  of  Russia  are  as 
abject  as  those  of  Turkey,  and  that  the  finances 
of  the  one  country  are  not  much  more  flourish- 
ing  than  those  of  the  other. 

At  a  military  school  in  Constantinople,  where 
Osmanli  cadets  are  instructed  by  Franks,  prin-» 
cipally  Italians,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  a 
young  Kabardian,  the  son  of  a  chief>  who  was 
attending,  was  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by 
a  Frank  teacher,  who  extolled  the  dexterity 
of  his  pupil,  in  all  military  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. The  conversation  of  this  young  High- 
lander, the  enthusiastic  tone  of  his  feelings,  his 
ardent  attachment  to  his  native  land,  and  his 
glowing  description  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 

the  countryj  and  of  the  hospitality  and  friendly 
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disposition  of  the  people,  increased  the  desire 
which  j^the   traveller  entertained  to  visit   the 
Caucasian  mountains ;   and  the  frapkness,  good 
faithj  and  intelligence  of  the  Kabardian  dissi- 
pated every  remaining  fear  of  venturing  among 
the  tribes^  which  he  described  in  terms  so  oppo- 
site to  those  employed  by  Russian  agents,  when 
describing  the  fierce^  fickle^  and    treacherous 
barbarians  of  the  Caucasus.     This  youth   de- 
tested the  Russians^  and  ardently  anticipated  the 
day  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  draw  his 
sword  for  liberty^  and  in  defence  of  his  native 
mountains.    He  presented  the  traveller  with  an 
amulet,  which  would  ensure  the  protection  of  his 
father  whose  name  would  be  found  a  sufficient 
passport  in  every  part  of  the  country.  MrSpenc^r^ 
accordingly^  abandoning  his  design  of  travelling 
in  Hungary,  went  by  steam  to  Odessa,  and  had, 
fbr  fellow-passengers,  the  Russian  ambassador^ 
and  a  large  party  of  Russian  nobles.      They 
reached  the  place  in  fifty  hours,  passing  many 
objects  of  classic  interest.    A  rigid  quarantine  is 
established  here,  which  the  kindness  of  his  Rus- 
sian friends  enabled  the  traveller  to  pass  use- 
fully and    pleasantly    in    perusing  the  latest 
English  newspapers  and   periodicals.    He  was 
stUl  more  fortunate.     Count    Worrentow,  the 
Governor-Greneral  of  South  Russia,  who  was^ 
at  this  time,  at  Odessa,  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany  himself,  and  his  friends    and  suite^    on 
a  coasting  expedition  in  the  Black  Sea.     This 
was  to  travel  with  all  the  appliances  and  means 
of  comfort  and  information.    They  went  first  to 
Yalta  in  the  Crimea^  by  steam^that  the  Governor- 
General  might  make  needful  preparations  for 
their  grand  voyage  of  discovery,  observation, 
and  triumph.    The  description  of  this  part  of 
the  Crimea^  which  has  been  changed  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  of  the  seats  and 
grounds  of  the  Russian  nobility  along  the  coasts 
might  tend  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  Russian 
aggression^  were  he  satisfied  that  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Tartar  population  had  at  all  kept 
pace    with    these  ostentatious    appearances  of 
civilization.     There  is,  however,  a  left-handed 
consolation,  in  reflecting  that  the  Tartars  cannot 
be  worse  under  the  sway  of  Russia  than  when 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  their 
old  masters. 

They  embarked  for  their  expedition  at  Yalta 
in  a  Government  steamer^  appropriately  named 
Peter  the  Great,  convoyed  by  a  corvette  and  a 
cutter.  Prince  Galitzin,  Count  de  Witt,  and 
other  princes  and  nobles,  with  several  ladies  of 
high  rank,  the  Consuls-General  of  France  and 
England^  and^  in  brief,  a  gay  and  gallant  com- 
pany^ attended  his  Excellency.  The  Count 
Worrenzow  had  been  educated  in  England, 
where  his  father  was  ambassador.  He  is  fond  of 
the  English,  and  employs  them  in  all  his  affairs. 
His  gardener  is  a  Scot ;  his  steward,  his  gover- 
ness^ and  others  of  his  retinue,  are  English ;  his 
physician,  from  the  name,  seems  Irish  ;  his  villa 
is  after  a  plan  by  Blore,  and  erected  under 
English  superintendence. 
Theexpedition^undertakenby  comniAiid  of  the 


Emperor  Nicholas^  tras  received  with  every  mvk 
of  deference  and  loyal  enthusiasm  at  every  port 
of  the  Crimea  where  it  touched.  The  Governor 
General  was  received  with  high  military  honours; 
and  balls,  banquets,  and  illuminations  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  first  part  of  the  eemi- 
royal  progress.  Many  of  the  scenes  through  which 
the  little  fleet  moved,  enhanced,  too^  by  classic  asiv- 
ciations,  were  interesting  and  picturesque;  though 
more  was  seen  of  show,  glitter,  and  costume, 
than  of  national  character.  We  shall,  there. 
fore,  hurry  over  the  preliminaries  to  reach  tbe 
coast  of  Circassia. 

The  first  Russian  settlement  on  that  coast  is 
Anapa ;  finally  taken  from  the  Turks,  after  a  fu- 
rious  siege,  in  the  summer  of  18S8.  Mr.  Spencer,. 
who  has  a  good  eye  for  scenery,  and  comideraUe 
descriptive  power,  first  beheld  the  lesser  chain  of 
the  Caucasus  at  sunrise,  and  the  white  walla  of  tbe 
fortress  bristling  with  guns  under  the  heights,  is 
the  ships  ran  into  thb  harbour  of  Anapa.  The 
Russians,  though  in  possession  of  Anapa  for  eight 
years,  can  as  yet  count  little  upon  making  wit 
into  the  interior.  The  heights  and  ground 
around  this  fortress,  (and  every  other,)  vere 
still  in  possession  of  hostile  natives,  and  covered 
with  armed  men,  whom  the  appearance  of  the 
three  vessels  set  in  motion,  as  if  to  spread 
the  alarm,  and  muster  their  force  to  repel  anti- 
cipated  attack.  It  was  understood  that  the  gar- 
rison^ had  suffered  severely  in  a  recent  assault 
of  thd  Circassians,  who  were  said  to  be  commanded 
by  an  English  officer  who  had  served  in  India. 
The  spurious  proclamation  of  the  King  of  £ng- 
land,  in  reply  to  the  famous  address  issued 
by  the  people  of  Circassia  to  all  the  powets  of 
Europe,  and  published  in  the  notorious ''Port- 
folio/'  had  just  been  diffused  among  the  na- 
tives, who  were  roused  to  redoubled  exertion 
by  the  promised  aid  of  a  powerful  English  fleet . 
Our  traveller  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  di- 
lemma ;  especially  when  some  of  the  Russian 
began  to  look  askance  upon  the  EngUshrou. 
But  Count  Worrenzow  having  rightly  concluded 
that  this  prufelamation  must  be  the  wild  plan  of 
certain  exiled  Poles,  then  among  the  mountsioi, 
continued  his  favour  and  protection. 

The  voyage  was  continued  for  thirty-ei^bt 
miles  onward  to  Suudjouk.Kale,  another  fortrefS 
and  Commercial  depot,  which  the  Russians  bid 
taken  a  few  days  before  from  the  Circassians; 
but  with  great  loss— > the  mountaineers  bavioir 
fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair.  These  brare 
people,  with  no  other  weapons  than  the  rifle, 
sword,  javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  and  no  defeoce 
of  any  kind,  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  out 
against  a  disciplined  force,  15,000  strong,  led  bf 
an  experienced  general,  and  supported  br  a  r^ 
gular  train  of  artiller)^.  Ji  is  only  in  guerilla 
warfare  that  they  are  more  than  the  match  of 
tbe  invaders.  The  fired  Tillages  of  the  un- 
happy Circasaitos  were  still  biasing  on  tbe 
mountain  side,  when  the  Governor  and  his  train 
came  in  sight.  HdrA  there  was  a  regular  camp 
consisting,  besides  the  Russian  troops,  of  ^^ 
Tchernemoreky  Cotfsaeks,  Me  noturai  tMf^^  ^ 
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the  Circassians^  and  of  Don  Cossacks.  This  oamp, 
inour  author  spages^  forms  an  animated^  a  curious^ 
and  glittering  picture.  Several  young  Poles^ 
of  noble  families^  exiled  for  political  opinions, 
were  serving  here  as  private  soldiers.  One  ii»as 
an  author  of  great  celebrity,  who,  after  being 
punished  by  an  exile  and  service  of  twelve  years, 
had  just  been,  for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct, 
presented  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes.  His  pardon 
and  honours  came  too  late  although  they  could 
have  gratified  him.  He  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion. 

A  young  Circassian,  of  eminent  beauty  and  of 
noble  blood,  had  just  joined  the  Russian  standard 
—a  very  rare  event  among  his  countrymen.  The 
ladies  named  him  Jupiter ;  Mr  Spencer,  Antin- 
ons : — 

His  head  and  features,  truly  Grecian,  were  etrikingly 
handsome ;  while  the  luxuriant  beard,  dark  mustachios, 
and  tarbaned  cap  of  the  finest  black  Astrakan,  Imparted 
an  expression  of  manlf  beauty  and  character ;   and,  in 
irath,  his  figure  for  athletic  grace  of  mould  might  well 
wrre  as  a  model  for  the  immortal  Phidias.     Not  having 
yet  assumed  the  Russian  uniform,  his  costume  was  per- 
fecily  national,  consisting  of  a  tunic  and  f^ll  trotvsers  of 
fine  doth,  gathered  at  the  knee,  the  colour  of  the  falling 
leaf,  which  these  mountaineers  adopt  as  being  best  cal- 
culated to  conceal  them  in  their  guerilla  warfare.     In- 
deed, I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  the  neat 
ttaimer  in  which  the  dress  of  the  young  barbarian  was 
made,  and  it  gave  me  quite  a  distaste  for  our  cherished 
Eniopean  modes;  as  assuredly  the  open  collar,  displaying 
the  fine  contour  of  his  neck,  and  the  close-binding  girdle 
that  secured  his  symmetrical  form,  seemed  to  me  ail  that 
nature  and  art  could  devise  for  exhibiting  the  figure  to 
tl>e  best  advanUge.     The  young  traitor  was,  however, 
Buder  strict  surveillance,  it  being  strongly  suspected  he 
•w^s  a  spy ;  for  it  is  no  uncommon  freak  of  the  Circas- 
«ian  chieft  and  nobles  to  oflfer  their  services  to  the  empe- 
ror, receive  handsome  presents  in  arms  and  money,  and 
then  scamper  oS,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  their  own 
people,  after  having  acquired  as  much  information  as 
might  suit  their  purpose. 

Mr  Spencer  received  such  accounts  from  the 

officers  in  the  camp  of  the  ferocity  and  treachery 

of  the  Circassians^  whom  no  kindness  could  win, 

no  treaties  bind,  as  were  enough  to  frighten  the 

boldest  traveller  from  attempting  to  enter  their 

country ;  but  these  reports  did  not  correspond 

with  the  details  he  had  obtained  from  his  friend, 

the  Chevalier  Taitbout  de  Marigny,  the  Dutch 

Consul  at  Odessa,  whose  voyages  to  the  coast  of 

Circassia  were,  we  presume,  not  then  published. 

The  Chevalier  still  loved  and  admired  the  brave, 

hospitable,  and  unsophisticated  race  he  had  seen 

in  his  youth,  whom  he  lavishly  praised  for  all  the 

virtues  that  adorn  the  half-oivilized  state. 

As  the  expedition  sailed  on,  the  voyagers  could 

mark  the  watch-iires  blazing  on  the  hills,  which 

were  used  as  telegraphs  to  spread  warning  when 

danger  threatens. 

When  they  entered  the  basin  of  the  Euzine, 

the  coast  scenery  became  exquisitely  beautiful, 

and  the  sublime  panorama  unjfolded  like  a  fairy 

'and. 

I  adnaired  the  shore,  from  Anapa  to  Soudjouk  Kal^, 
'r  its  pictnresqae  character  ;  but  the  sublime  panorama 
»w   uafolieJy   surpasseil    every    expectacion,    howeve 
tii^a'uie,    I   had  hitherto  formed.       It  was  in  truth 
iry.Uai,  a^  if  create  I  for  tho  purpose  of  exhibitinij:  th 
v^U^t  cj^'itnatioiis,  whlc^  unadorned  nature  alon 


could  form.  The  mountains  were  ooversd  with  verdure 
from  the  highest  peak  to  the  water*s  edge^  and  whether 
the  eye  wandered  along  the  shores  up  the  bosomy  hlUs^ 
or  through  the  fertile  valleys,  numerous  flocks  of  snow* 
white  sheep  were  seen  quietly  grazing,  mingled  with 
herds  of  buflhloee,  superb  oxen,  and  jet-biack  goats,  with 
their  long  slender  limbs.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
numbers  of  beautiful  half-wild  horses,  proudly  toesing 
their  curved  necks  and  flowing  manes,  while  bounding 
like  deer  through  the  valleys  and  along  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills.  As  our  vessels  glided  slowly  forward,  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  little  cots  of  the  Circassians,  with  their 
smoking  chimneys  and  farm-yards,  surrounded  by  | 
groves  of  fhiit  trees,  appearing  as  if  the  very  abodes  o£ 
contentment  and  peace ;  shepherds  in  their  picturesque 
costume,  with  long  spears  in  their  hands,  tended  their 
flocks  and  herds  t  the  agricultural  fields  were  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  cutting  down  the  waving 
corn ;  and  camels  and  buffaloes,  loaded  with  the  produce^ 
were  slowly  winding  their  homeward  way  through  the 
deep  valleys.  It  w^s  indeed  a  lovely  picture,  which 
blended  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery  with 
the  beauty  of  romantic  rural  life,  and  realized  all  that 
the  most  lively  invention  of  a  poet  could  create  of  an 
Arcadia. 

My  eyes  were  never  tired  of  resting  on  this  vision  of 
loveliness;  to  me  it  was  novel,  and  I  dwelt  ou  it  with 
feelings  of  painful  regret,  as  a  picture  I  never  was  to 
behold  again,  aware  as  I  was  of  the  fate  to  which  thia 
interesting  people  are  destined,  the  foimidable  power 
against  which  Ihey  have  to  contend,  and  the  judicious 
plans  laid  down  to  deprive  them  of  their  country  and 
independence.  I  thought  of  the  young  Kabardian  I  had 
kaown  at  Constantinople,  of  tlie  animated  descriptions 
of  his  country,  his  romantic  attachment  for  it,  his  disre- 
gard of  wealth  and  luxury,  his  contempt  for  the  dressy 
customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  effeminate  Turks. 
*^  Give  me,'*  said  he,  *'  but  my  country  free  and  inde- 
pendent ;  my  cot,  my  friends,  my  horses,  and  my  arms  ; 
and  I  would  not  exchange  with  the  great  Padishah  of  all 
the  Osmanlis.**  It  is  proverbial  that  mountaineers,  even, 
in  the  most  inhospitable  regions,  are  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  their  country ;  but  surely  the  man  who  calls  this 
beautiful  land  his  home,  would  die  to  defend  iu 

Their  next  halting    place    was  Ghelendjik, 

another  military  and  commercial  position,  where 

a  number  of  Russian  settlers  had  been  induced  to 

establish  themselves^  on  being  exempted  from  all 

taxes  and  public  service  for  twenty-five  years, 

upon  the  condition  of  defending  the  settlement 

against  the  natives.    This  condition  was  not  so 

easily  kept ;  and,  notwithstanding  those  immuni-^ 

ties,  the  colony  was  abandoned,  and  the  garrison 

alone  remains,  strongly  defended,  and  protected 

also  by  a  maritime  force.     The  vessels  and  the 

fortress  saluted  the    Governor's    flotilla  as  it 

entered  the  bay. 

But  whatever  amusement  these  warlike  sounds  might 
have  aflbrded  our  delighted  party,  how  different  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Circassians,  when 
the  horrid  crash  was  repeated  by  the  rocks,  and  re- 
sounded through  their  once  peaceful  valleys  !  At  that 
moment,  no  doubt  many  a  hardy  mountaineer  girded  his 
sword,  and  many  a  timid  mother,  with  streaming  eyes, 
pressed  her  baby  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  flew  to  the 
mountain  top.  O,  ambition !  how  many  crimes  hast 
thou  not  caused  1  how  many  miseries  inflicted  i^on  the 
human  race  !...•• 

The  inhabitants  were  evidently  expecting  a  repetition 
of  hostilities ;  for,  bjr  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  I  ob- 
served them  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  all  well 
armed.  Among  the  groups,  were  several  turbaned  heads 
of  the  Turks  ;  I  also  clearly  griWy  that  the  dense  forests 
which  lined  the  shore  were  filled  with  men  equipped 
with  every  description  of  offensive  weapon,  from  a  rifle, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  down  to  a  javelin ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  gallant  chieftoia  galloped  forth  on  horsebacki 
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in  guttering  arauMir,  attended  by  bis  aqaln,  and,  monnt- 
ing  the  mmmit  of  a  small  hill,  drew  his  sword  and 
waved  it  in  the  air,  as  if  defying  us  to  combat.  Indeed, 
we  ftilly  expected  an  attock,  as  we  had  been  already  re* 
peatedly  fired  upon ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  erent, 
we  were  amply  prepared  with  the  means  of  defence.  But 
I  have  no  such  exciting  incident  to  record,  the  only  dis- 
advantage it  entailed  being,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
steer  our  coune  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  scenery  continued  equally  lovely ;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  so  balmy^  and  the  air  so  bracing 
^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  as  to  exceed,  in 
Mr  Spencer's  opinion^  even  that  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Italy.  He,  indeed,  becomes  a  little 
romantic  in  contemplation  of  this  lovely  land, 
and  its  stately  and  handsome  people — and  a  little 
touch  of  romance  may  have  a  worse  source.  In 
Upper  Abasia,  he  first  saw  the  Circassians  ming- 
ling, on  something  like  friendly  terms,  with  the 
Russian  soldiers. 

The  one,  with  symmetrical  forms  and  classic  features, 
seemed  breathing  statues  of  immortal  Greece ;  the  other, 
coarse-looking,  short,  and  thick-limbed,  appeared  like  an 
inferior  race  of  beings.  But,  if  the  physical  line  of  de- 
marcation was  broad,  the  moral  was  still  broader.  The 
mountaineer,  free  as  the  engle  on  the  wing,  stepped  and 
moved,  as  if  proudly  conscious  of  his  independence,  with 
a  dauntless  self-confidence  not  unmixed  with  scorn,  that 
none  but  a  child  of  liberty  could  exhibit  in  his  bearing ; 
and  which  reminded  me  of  the  majestic  Albanian,  or 
Scott*s  Highland  chieftain,  when  he  exclaimed, 

*■  My  foot's  upon  my  native  heath. 
And  my  name  it  MacGregor.*' 

The  mass  of  the  Russians  displayed  the  air  and  manner 
of  men  always  accustomed  to  be  commanded,  and  to  pay 
the  most  implicit  deference  to  the  will  of  their  superiors 
in  rank  ;  but,  as  we  have  none  such  in  England,  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  a  comparison  that  will  afford  you  an  idea  of 
this  sort  of  bearing  in  men. 

A  storm  in  the  £uxine  gave  a  little  variety 
to  the  voyage,  and  was  attended  with  no  disastrous 
consequences.  An  apt  instance  of  the  sure  retrl- 
bution  which  follows  commercial  jealousy,  was 
seen  at  Redout-Ka]e,  formerly  the  great  depot 
for  English  manufactures,  on  their  transit  by 
caravans  to  Persia,  Georgia,  and  the  neighbour, 
ing  provinces  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  town 
used  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
bustle.  There  was  not,  at  this  time,  a  single 
trading  vessel  in  the  river  ;  the  spacious  bazaars, 
80  lately  filled  with  all  sorts  of  European  produce, 
were  shut  up ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  bet- 
ter occupation  than  to  sit  on  their  bulrush 
mats,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  gaze  at  the  stran- 
gers. All  this  had  been  effected,  in  a  short  time, 
by  the  restrictive  duties  which  Russian  jealousy 
had  imposed  on  British  industry  and  enterprise. 
The  merchants  removed  to  the  Turkish  Trebi- 
zond;  and  that  town  has  consequently  rapidly 
risen  to  prosperity.  The  Russians  have  endea- 
voured  to  counteract  the  mischief,  by  returning 
to  a  more  liberal  system ;  but  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. •» 

The  Govemor.General,  and  his  suite,  visited 
Mingrelia,  the  father-land  of  the  Mamelukes. 
In  appearance,  habits,  and  character,  the  hardy 
race  of  Mingrelia  strongly  resemble  the  Circas. 
sians.  Among  them,  our  travellers  found  a  Mr 
Marr,  a  Scotsman,  and  originally  a  merchant  in 
Redout- Kale.  Upon  the  decay  of  that  town  he 
retired  into  the    interior,  and  became  a  farmer 


having  been  presented  with  a  grant  of  land  hj 
a  Prince  of  Mingrelia  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite.  His  sons  have  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  probably  in  Scotland;  but,retunuog 
ta  the  wilds  of  Mingrelia,  they  now  hunt  boars, 
and  bears,  and  buffaloes,  and  are  completely 
assimilated  to  the  manners  of  the  natives. 

The  true  character  of  the  sway  of  Rossiai  orer 
much  of  the  territory  that  figures  in  the  maps  of 
her  voluminous  empire,  was  betrayed,  in  seven! 
instances,  in  the  course  of  this  voyage.  At  Bonu 
bora,  on  their  backward  voyage,  it  is  said : — 

We  were  much  disappointed  at  not  meetiac  with 
Michael  Scharavaschedze,  chief  of  the  Pso  tribe,  inhabit- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  Bombora,  who  I  undentood 
was  educated  in  St  Petersburg,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service;  but,  strange  to  say,  although  ht  bts 
long  given  in  bis  adiiesion  to  the  government,  yet  ve 
were  told  the  usual  story,  that  not  a  single  soldier  as 
absent  himself  to  any  distance  from  the  fort  withoat 
danger  of  being  shot  or  taken  prisoner.  In  addition  ta 
this,  we  learnt,  among  other  tilings,  that  th/t  boidlitf 
of  the  natives  was  increasing,  and  that  the  garrison  had 
suffered  considerably  from  an  attack  made  by  the  Cir. 
cassians  some  months  previously,  and  which  hsd  been 
conducted  with  a  fury  and  an  address  they  bad  nerer  hdon 
exhibited.  We  were  also  informed,  that,  since  the  itxict. 
ness  of  the  blockade  prevents  the  people  from  obtaiaisf  i 
sufficient  supply  of  powder,  they  have  adopted  the  expe- 
dient of  the  lasso  in  capturing  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, who  are  thus  led  off  to  the  mountains  withoat  heio{ 
able  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance. 

In  one  of  the  bazaars,  we  saw  a  noble  of  the  coantry, 
who  had  just  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  tfbxi 
some  trilling  barter :  he  was  completely  armed,  and,  as  ii 
usual  with  this  people,  accompanied  by  his  squire.  It 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  inspired  with  mxt 
confidence  in  Russian  faith  than  was  exhibited  by  their 
compatriots  at  Anapa ;  for,  during  the  whole  time  thry 
remained,  the  squire  hdd  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand  oo 
the  cock :  I  suppose  with  the  intention  of  fiiinf  at  aj 
one  that  might  threaten  the  safety  of  hia  lord. 

At  Anapa,  the  henchman  of  a  chief,  who  had 
craved  an  interview  with  the  Governor-Genenl, 
conducted  himself  in  exactly  the  same  manner- 
ready  to  shoot  his  £zcellenc7  the  instaot  that 
any  danger  menaced  his  superior.  Ruins  of 
churches  built  by  the  Genoese,  who  in  their 
palmy  days  enjoyed  an  extenaive  and  lacrttive 
traffic  with  all  these  coasts,  were  seen  at  difer- 
ent  places  by  Mr  Spencer  in  the  course  of  ktf 
wanderings;  and  the  voyagers  purchased  from  tltf 
natives  and  Armenian  merchants  at  Bombon, 
splendid  poniards  and  sabres,  evidently  of  greit 
antiquity,  but  in  perfect  preservation,  and  bear. 
ing  the  chivalrous  inscriptions  so  commQ&lj 
engraved  on  swords  in  the  time  of  the  Crasadei. 
Parmi  Rey  y  par  my  Rey,  is  one ;  another,  Oif 
common  motto,  which  ought  to  be  engraved  on  aii 
duelling  pistols — Ne  me  tire  sans  ration,  et  ^ 
me  remet  pas  sans  honneur.  Swords  of  tkL< 
description  are  also  noticed  by  M.  Marigny.  a« 
among  the  weapons  of  the  Princes  of  Circasaa. 
They  are  imagined  to  have  been  those  of  tbe 
Crusaders.  Mr  Spencer,  indeed,  heard  of  a  tribf 
of  Christians  nestling  somewhere  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  received  information  from  the  Armeni-b: 
merchants  of  Bombora  of  the  existence  ^ 
churches  and  sacred  books. 

It  is  probable  that  Count   Worreniow  «* 
himself  rather  disappointed   on  this  «'op^' 
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and  hid  friends  and  train  were  at  least  illu- 
minated as  to  the  reception  Russian  authorities 
may  expect.  Before  settinpf  out^  it  had  been 
boasted  in  South  Russia,  that  Circassia  was  al- 
ready conquered,  that  the  Russian  flag  waved 
on  every  hill,  and  that  the  Governor-General 
had  only  to  present  himself  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  few  hostile  chiefs  who  had 
obstinately  stood  out  until  now.  ''  How  differ- 
ent was  the  reality  from  the  anticipation  !  No 
chief  waited  upon  us  to  tender  his  allegiance, 
and  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  allies  of  Rus- 
sia were  everywhere  absent.  In  short,  we  found 
a  whole  people  in  arms,  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence with  indomitable  bravery,  and  the  Rus- 
sian garrisons  daily  diminishing  by  pestilence 
and  the  sword." 

Confinement  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their 
fortresses,  miasma,  and  dram-drinking,  sweep 
away  the  Russian  soldiers  by  wholes^e.  Still 
it  matters  not ;  their  place— the  raw,  live  mate- 
rials-can be  easily  supplied,  if  their  arms 
and  appointments  do  not  perish.  We  shall  not 
follow  the  humane  speculations  of  our  author 
upon  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  Russia  with 
the  Circassians,  and  the  wisdom  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  war  which  every  humane  man  even  in 
Russia  laments  to  see  continued.  *'  Surely,"  he 
remarks,  *'  the  benevolent  Nicholas  and  his  kind- 
hcurted£mpress,  whose  character  is  the  theme  of 
praise  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other^ 
cannot  but  regret  the  desolating  war  that  is  now 
reducing  a  whole  country  to  misery  and  ruin." 

He  urges  colonization,  and  places  great  re- 
liance upon  the  assistance  which  steam  navigation 
mast  give  to  commerce  and  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization throughout  all  the  new  appendages  to 
the  Russian  empire  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  urges 
this  eloquently,  but  apparently  without  much 
hope  of  success. 

Every  consideration,  whether  of  bamanlty  or  just 
policy,  that  I  can  urge  to  induce  the  Ruuian  govern- 
ment to  turn  aside  the  devastating  sword  from  the  humble 
hearths  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  wiU,  alasl 
I  am  afraid,  be  ineffectual.  No ;  if  I  were  possessed  of 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  it  would  avail  nothing. 
Conquest !  dominion !  is,  unhappily  for  their  less  power- 
ful neighbours,  the  actuating  principle  of  the  govern- 
xnent,  and  the  majority  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Already, 
in  anticipation  of  the  conquest  of  Circassia,  have  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  pictnresque  sites  on  the  coast 
been  pointed  out  for  the  erection  of  chateaux  and  pa- 
laces. 

Count  Worrenzow  had  contemplated  settling 
St  colony  of  Swiss  at  one  of  the  Russian  fortresses 
on  the  coast;  and  on  the  expedition,  he  was 
£ittended  by  a  Swiss  gentleman,  with  a  view  to 
this  object.  But  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the 
Circassians  to  everything  emanating  from  their 
i  nveterate  en$my,  made  the  design  be  laid  aside ; 
nnd  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Russian  policy  will 
rather  choose  to  see  this  injured  country  continue 
for  another  forty  years  the  theatre  of  a  sanguin- 
stry  predatory  war,  than  witness  its  civilization 
and  tranquillity  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
any  other  power.  Russia  indeed  affects  to  claim 
Oircassia  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Porte ; 

bile  the  Circassians  indignantly  deny  that  they 


ever  were  subjects  of  their  ally  and  protector  ; 
or  that  a  right  can  be  transferred  which 
never  existed ;  and  that,  without  their  own  con- 
sent, they  may  be  handed  over  to  a  power  with 
which  they  have  been  at  war  for  forty  years. 

As  soon  as  this  grand  maritime  progress  was 
terminated,  Mr  Spencer,  after  remaining  for  a 
short  time  among  his  countr3rmen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Count  Worrenzow,  formed  the 
design  of  exploring  a  part  of  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  the  Khans  of  Krim  Tartary.  The 
kindness  of  the  Governor-General  facilitated 
his  progress  in  many  ways.  This  enlightened 
and  patriotic  nobleman  sent  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  and  his  dragoman,  along  with  the  £ng« 
lish  traveller.  The  narrative  of  this  excursion  is 
exceedingly  pleasing  and  interesting;  but,  as 
many  previous  travellers  have  visited  the  Crimea^ 
and  as  Circassia  is  our  main  object,  we  shall  hasten 
forward. 

We  therefore  pass  over  Mr  Spencer's  travels 
among  the  Nog^y  Tartars,  his  further  wanderings 
in  the  Crimea,  and  residence  at  Odessa^  and  follow 
him  to  Trebizond,  whence  he  smuggled  himself  into 
Circassia  in  a  Turkish  brigantine,  laden  with 
ammunition  and  salt,  the  commander  of  which 
sailed  at  midnight,  in  defiance  of  the  Russian 
strict  blockade.  A  Russian  brig  gave  chase,  but 
they  escaped  by  superior  sailing;  for  this  was 
no  lumbering  Turkish  craft,  but  "  as  neat  and 
tidy  a  little  brig  as  ever  left  the  port  of  London," 
being  built  by  an  American  at  Constantinople. 

The  captain,  a  perfect  Hercules  in  proportions,  was 
habited  in  the  Turkish  costume;  his  bronze,  weather- 
beaten  countenance  shewed  that  he  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice ;  and  a  tremendous  cut  across  the  face  gave  his  fea- 
tures an  expression  of  great  ferocity.  The  number  of 
his  sailors  was  also  nearly  double  the  complement  ne« 
cessary  for  the  management  of  his  little  vessel ;  while 
four  long  swivel  brass  guns,  at  first  stowed  from  observa- 
tion, now  shewed  their  threatening  muzzles,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  weapons,  <neatly  arranged  in  true  naval  order, 
gave  me  some  misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  the 
vesseL 

The  voyager  was  enchanted  with  the  magnifi- 
cently sublime  chain  of  the  Caucasian  Alps,  as 
seen  from  the  sea;  the  mighty  Elberous,  500 
toises  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  towering  in  the 
midst  of  them;  while  the  rising  sun  poured  a 
flood  of  rosy  light  on  the  snowy  peaks  and 
ridges.  They  stood  in  for  Pchad,  the  Pchiate 
of  M.  de  Marigny  ;  and  the  well-known  signal  of 
the  captain  was  instantly  recognised ;  musket 
shots  were  fired  in  various  directions  through 
the  woods,  and  thousands  of  armed  men  lined 
the  beach,  where  only  a  moment  before  no 
human  being  had  been  visible.  Boats,  borne  on 
their  shoulders,  were  launched;  and  the  crews, 
singing  in  chorus  their  national  boat-song,  pro- 
ceeded to  unload  the  ship,  which,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  time,  was  laid  up  snug,  in  a  small 
river,  concealed  from  Russian  vigilance  by  lofty 
trees. 

It  was  at  Pchad  the  RussiansTfirst  obtained 
leave  to   establish   a   commerciiu   depot  about   , 
1817,  and  by  gifts  and  a  pension  gained  the  pro. 
tection  of  a  leading  chief,  named  Indargou,  who 
became  the  Konak  of  all  the  commissionerg  and 
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agentSj  connected  with  Russia,  wbo  entered 'the 
country.  By  a  custom  known  among  many 
half,  civilized  tribes,  every  stranger  entering 
Circassia  claims  the  protection  of  a  native^  and, 
if  possible,  of  a  powerful  one,  who  is  named  hia 
Konak  or  Chief,  and  who  is  bound  by  the  roost 
sacred  feelings  of  honour  to  protect  his  person 
and  property  in  every  extremity,  A  stran- 
ger ignorant  of  this  custom,  and  who  omits 
to  name  his  Konak,  becomes  tho  property  of  the 
first  Circassian  who  chooses  to  seize  him,  and 
may  either  be  sold  for  a  slave,  or  retained  in  sla- 
▼ery  by  his  captor.  When  M.  de  Marigny,  then 
in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  his  friends,  first 
landed  at  Pchad,  they  were  surrounded  by  Cir. 
cassians  impatient  to  learn  the  name  of  their 
Konak,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  their  liber, 
ty  or  slavery.  When  informed  their  Konak  was 
Prince  Indar  Oglou,  the  natives  stretched  out 
their  hands  in  welcome,  and  congratulated  them 
upon  their  arrival.  This  tie,  so  useful  in  an  un~ 
settled  country,  and  among  so  turbulent  and  war- 
like a  race,  is  attended  with  some  inconveniences. 
The  chiefs,  or  persons  at  feud  with  the  Konak, 
readily  take  their  revenge  on  the  protected  indi- 
viduals. The  custom  also  interferes  with  the 
course  of  justice.  The  Konak  of  a  stranger  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  is  often  found  too  strong  for 
the  law.  M.  de  Marigny  describes  a  primitive 
mode  by  which  strangers  may  be  naturalized,  and 
adopted  into  a  Circassian  family.  *'  The  cere- 
mony of  adoption  consists  in  applying  the  mouth 
for  a  few  moments  to  a  woman's  breast.  She,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  become  from  that  time  for> 
ward  ataliks  to  the  stranger,  whom  they  receive 
among  the  number  of  their  own  legitimate  child- 
ren." A  few  presents  must  be  made  by  the  adopted 
to  his  aialiks,  or  foster  parents  ;  and  the  stranger 
will  afterwards  find  no  difficulty  in  purchasing 
a  wife  in  the  manner  of  the  country ;  and  by  mar. 
riage,  strengthen  himself  by  numerous  ^<kith, 
kin,  and  allies" — a  point  of  much  importance  in 
Circassia.  Mr.  Spencer  states,  that,  by  the  above 
ceremony,  a  slave  is  emancipated  and  adopted  as 
a  son. 

The  custom  of  fosterage  observed  in  Circassia,  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  to  a  recent  period  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  sons  of  the  chiefs,  and 
particularly  the  heir,  were  brought  up  by  some  re- 
spectable and  trust- worthy  vassal.  There  is  this 
difference,  that,  in  Circassia,  the  first  person  who 
presents  himself  after  the  son  is  born,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Spencer,  nursed,  claims  the  right  of  bring- 
ing up  the  child  ;  and,  if  two  or  more  arrive  at 
the  same  moment,  it  is  settled  by  arbiters  how 
long  each  shall  have  the  care  of  the  boy.  From 
Marigny  we  learn,  that 

The  ataiik  carries  off  the  infiint,  tometimea  secretly, 
and  coofides  it  to  a  nurse ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  dispense 
with  her  care,  his  education  begin?.  It  consists  in  all 
bodily  exprclses  adapted  to  Increase  the  strength  and  agi- 
lity  ;  riding,  wrestling,  shooting  with  the  bow,  the  {:un, 
or  the  pistol,  &c. ;  in  (ho  art  of  conducting  tin  incursion 
with  success ;  in  skill  in  theft,  and  iu  being  able  to  brare 
hunger  and  fatigue  :  they  endeavour  also  to  render  them 
do^uf  nt,  and  to  form  their  judgment,  in  order  to  enable  , 


them  to  be  influential  BDemlers  of  the  anenblien  1\^ 
education,  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  heroic  times 
of  Greece,  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  thekluuii 
of  Tartary,  that  they  used  to  send  their  children  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  aialiks  in  Circassia.  The  young 
man's  return  to  bis  paternal  home  is  celebrated  by  a  %twi 
ikxty  to  which  all  the  relations  are  invited,  and  to  which 
he  is  brought  in  triumph.  The  atalxk  returns  hone 
loaded  with  presents,  and  henceforth  enjoying  in  the 
family  of  his  pupil  a  degree  of  relationship,  which  is  al- 
ways  preset  ved,  and  which  nothing  can  destroy.  Froa 
this  solemn  day,  the  cnstora  which  forbade  the  father  ts 
see  his  son,  ceases,  and  ha  may  freely  give  way  to  hii 
paternal  affection. 

Marigny  formed  a  friendship  with  the  atalxkt 
of  the  sons  of   his  Konak,   Indar   Oglou.    Dr 
Johnson  was  entertained  by  the  foster-pareiits  of 
the  laird  of  Coll. — But  we  have  left  Mr  Spencer 
on  the  beach  at  Pchad,  in  some  trepidation  as 
to  the  issue  of  his  perilous  adventure.    He  as- 
sumed the  costume  of  the  country,  which,  besides 
being  elegant,  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate; 
and  adhered  to  the  prudent  plan  which  had  faci. 
litated   his  intercourse  with  other  half.civilized 
tribes,  of  conforming,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
customs.     Equipped    as   a   Circassian   warriur, 
with  a  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulder,  a  poniard 
hanging   from   his  girdle,   and  mounted  on  a 
splendid  horse,  which  cost  four  pounds,  aud  in 
England   would   be   worth    a  hundred,  he  set 
forth,  accompanied  by  the  captain^  for  the  dwell, 
ing  of  Mahmoud  Indar  Oglou,  the  chief  of  the 
district.      Marigny   magnifies   the  regard  and 
admiration  of  the  Circassians  for  his  nation,  with 
thp  vainglory  of  a  true  Frenchman.    Mr  Spencer 
subsequently  learned,  that  the  English  were  at 
this  time  highly  popular  in  Circassia;  but  he  had 
already  assumed  the  character  of  a  hakkim^  or 
physician,  from  Constantinople,  and  called  him- 
self a  Frank,  and  a  Genoese  by  nation,  which 
people  had  long  traded  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  though  they  now  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely  forgotten. 

The  strangers  were  objects  of  great  curiosity 
to  the  natives;  and  were  soon  surrounded  by 
not  less  than  a  thousand  armed  men,  the  greater 
number  on  horseback,  rending  the  air  with  their 
war. songs.  A  European,  new  to  their  manners, 
and  knowing  not  one  word  of  their  unwritten 
language,  might  have  been  forgiven  for  ima- 
gining himself  in  the  hands  of  banditti.  Mr 
Spencer  says : — 

In  vain  I  sought  among  the  crowd  the  eye  of  some  chief, 
some  superior,  whose  presence  held  in  check  the  fierce 
warriors  around  me;  but  none  such  could  I  disoorer: 
they  ail  seemed  of  the  same  family,  the  same  rank ;  and 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  their  boisterous  mirth,  the 
loud  screaming  of  the  war-cry,  and  singing  of  warlike 
songs,  they  could  not  be  exceeded  for  oi  derly  behatiour 
by  any  other  body  of  men,  even  in  the  best-discipliaed 
country  of  the  most  despotic  power  in  Europe. 

I  was  first  struck  with  their  fine  martial  appearsnrr. 
athletic  forms,  regular  features,  and  the  prood  conscioof* 
ness  of  freedom  displayed  in  every  glance  and  movcmenL 
The  most  accomplished  cavalier  in  Kurope  coold  not  itt 
his  horse  with  greater  ease  and  grace  than  did  these  wild 
mountaineers ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  noble  animaJs 
that  carried  them  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  excrpt  in 
our  own  country.  All  (his  ill  accorded  with  the  pov^ttr 
of  their  habiliments  and  accoutrements;  buf,  whethtr 
they  were  habited  in  hemp,  linen,  the  coarsest  baise,  <^ 
tveo  sheep's^kin,  I  was  compelled  to  admire  the  «(n»»< 
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ihape  of  tlieir  Testmantf,  and  their  Admirable  adaptation 
either  to  difplaj  the  ayounetry  of  the  form,  a  defence 
a^lnst  the  weather,  or  a  a  appropriate  military  costume : 
and  yet  this  has  been  the  attire  of  this  singular  people 
from  time  immemorial— a  people  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  barbarians,  but  whose  dress  and 
system  of  warfare  is  now  adopted^  to  improve  those  of  the 
Russian  army. 

The  traveller,  fatigued  with  the  monotonous 
steppes  of  Krim-Tartary,  was  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  the  fresh,  and 
bracing  air  of  the  hills^  as  he  passed  through  the 
valley  of  the  Pchad.  He  was  astonished  too  at 
the  high  state  of  cultivation  of  this  barbarous 
region,  where  the  cottages,  clustered  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  or  hanging  on  the  hill-sides, 
appeared  not  much  inferior  in  neatness  to  those 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 

Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  enclosed  by  palisadoes,  were 
«een,  in  one  place,  enjpying  the  lichest  pastures ;  in  ano- 
ther,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  cngnged  in  their 
various  labours  of  husbandry,  giving  to  the  landscape 
that  beautiful  rural  aspect  so  characteristic  of  a  pastoral 
people;  and  1  was' not  a  little  amused  to  see  the  meu  and 
boys,  at  work  in  the  fields,  on  perceiving  our  party,  de« 
sert  their  labours,  fly  to  their  cottages,  arm  themselves^ 
and  mount  their  horses,  in  order  to  swell  our  ranks. 

On  advancing  a))out  a  couple  of  leagues,  the 
strangers  met  i|  band  of  Circassians,  who  informed 
them  that  the  chief  to  whom  they  were  journey, 
ing,  was  absent  with  his  sons,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  confederate  princes,  (for  the  chiefs  or 
heads  of  clans  have  at  last  confedei'Hted  against 
Russia,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,)  but  that  his 
cousin  would  be  happy  to  receive  them.  They 
accordingly  crossed  a  hill  to  another  glen,  also  dili. 
gently  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  though 
the  cottages  were  hid  by  dense  foliage^  to  elude 
the  observation  of  the  enemy.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  great  courtesy  by  the  chieftain,  who 
was  only  of  the  second  rank  of  Circassian  grandees. 
Their  warlike,  voluntary  escort  left  them  here, 
making  the  hills  resound  with  their  shouts  and 
war-songs.  And  now  we  shall  fairly  introduce 
our    readers  into  the  interior  of  a  Circassian 

e8tabli»hment. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  apartment  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  where  the  sqnire  of  my  host  di- 
▼eoted  me  of  all  my  arms,  except  the  poniazd,  and  hnog 
them  up  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  already  adorned  with 
a  TMMt  number,  consisting  of  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  pon- 
iards, bows  and  arrows,  and  one  or  two  coats  of  mail,  all 
kepc  in  the  highest  order,  and  several  richly  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 

Tht  room  diflfored  little  in  its  appointments  from  those 
of  the  Turkb  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  brilliant- 
coloured  carpet ;  a  divan  of  red  leather,  stuffed  with  hair, 
■nrrounded  the  chamber,  and  scyeral  small  tablets,  in- 
scribed with  verses  of  the  Eoran,  in  the  Arabic  language, 
^vere  affixed  to  the  walls.  From  this  circumstance,  I 
inferred  that  my  host  professed  the  Mahometan  religion, 
Trhtch  induced  me  to  present  him  my  flrman,  when,  like 
a  true  believer,  he  kissed  it  most  reverently,  evidently 
regarding  me  with  high  respect,  as  the  possessor  of  a  docu- 
ment so  sacred  as  to  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  the  spirlt- 
u^  chief  of  all  the  Osmanlis.  However,  his  acanaintance 
^w^tb  the  Turkish  language  was  merely  confined  to  a  few 
pbrasea,  and  his  knowledge  of  Islaipisni  vague  and  imper- 
fect. Our  refreshment  was  served  in  the  Turkish  style,  con- 
sisting of  a  variety  of  dishes,  separately  brought  in,  upon 
sfnall  round  tables,  about  half  a  foot  high.  There  could 
oot  have  been  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

fearing  the  repast,  we  were  waited  upon,  in  addition  to 
host,  by  fsveral  Hspnale  ilaTfli-   T)ie  drink  was  a  spe- 


cies of  mead,  and  the  boza  of  the  Tartan,  made  fh)m  mil- 
let, in  taste  not  unlike  small  beer.  The  bread  was  a 
composition  of  wheat  and  maize^  of  ezt%llent  flavour ; 
and,  in  the  pUaO;  which  was  not  to  be  despised,  bnck- 
wheat  formed  a  very  good  substitute  for  ricv.  Of  coursei 
we  had  a  pewter  tray  for  a  tablecloth,  wooden  bowls  for 
glasses,  ponisrds  for  carving  knives,  Angers  for  forks,  and 
the  palms  of  our  hands  for  spoons :  but  all  these  incon- 
veniences, common  to  the  East,  were  to  me  but  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance,  compared  with  being  obliged  to  sit 
for  an  hour  on  a  carpet,  cross-legged. 

A  rumble  over  the  grounds  followed  the  repast* 

The  whole  scene  is  characteristic:— 

The  clustered  dwellings  of  my  host,  which  might  be 
said  to  resemble  a  little  hamlet,  were  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  rising  eminence,  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet;  and,  being  surrounded  by  grounds,  divided,  with 
no  little  judgment,  into  gardens,  otchards,  paddocks, 
meadows,  and  corn-fields,  animated,  here  and  there,  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  altogether  formed  a 
veiy  pretty  picture.  I  could  not  but  admin  the  judicions 
arrangement  of  the  granary,  supported  on  short  stone 
pillais,  each  having  attached,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
a  broud  circular  stone,  hollowed  in  the  centre,  by  means 
of  which  it  effectually  preserves  the  grain,  not  only  from 
dampness,  but  from  the  attack  of  any  vermin  what- 
soever. 

In  this  pastoral  country,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  the  riches  of  the  Ciicassians  consist  in  the  number  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  to  which  we  may  add  their  wives 
and  children.  Those  of  my  host,  Ghatklie  Atiokhai, 
were  numerous,  and  remarkably  fine,  particularly  the 
horses,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  by  every  Circas- 
sian to  their  breed,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the 
neighbonring  countries,  Russia  and  Turkey;  and  I  re- 
marked, that  the  character  with  which  the  cattle  were 
branded  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Grecian  alphabet 

During  our  rambles  through  the  grounds,  we  found 
the  wives  and  children  of  my  host,  with  their  slaves,  em- 
ployed at  a^icultoral  pursuits,  or  tending  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Some  were  engaged  in  reaping,  others  in 
milking  the  cows ;  and  one  fine-looking  princess,  with 
the  force  of  an  Amazon,  was  repairing  a  wooden  fence 
with  a  hatchet.  Among  the  children,  there  was  a  re- 
markably good-looking  curly-headed  boy,  and  a  girl^ 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  seemed,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  to  possess  the  affection  of  the  father.  I  was 
jnst  in  the  act  of  extolling  the  beauty  of  the  children, 
when  I  wasfoitnnatoly  checked  in  time  by  the  captain  ; 
lor  though,  in  Europe,  you  win  the  heart  of  a  parent  by 
praising  his  oflspring,  yet  here,  for  the  same  compliment, 
you  are  accused  of  intending  to  extend  over  them  the 
malign  influence  of  the  evil  eye. 

The  young  urchins  were  not  inappropriately  named 
the  **  Look  of  a  Lion,*'  and  the  *'  Speed  of  a  Deer,"  for 
the  one  was  playing  with  the  half-wild  horses,  ap  if  they 
w^re  kittens,  while  the  fair  young  princess  displayed  the 
utmost  agility  in  driving  her  refractory  charge  of  goats, 
cows,  and  buffaloo^,  to  water. 

The  women  of  Circassia  are  not,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  East,  completely  confined  to  the  harem,  nor  are  they 
altogether  obliged  to  conceal  their  features  with  the  veil 
from  the  observation  of  the  stranger,  that  article  of  dress 
being  worn  more  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  when  taking 
the  air,  and,  in-doors,  as  a  graceful  form  of  head-dress. 
The  wives  of  my  host  were  habited  in  a  species  of  white 
garment,  made  from  camel  or  goat's  hair,  which  en- 
veloped the  whole  form.  To  this  was  added  a  musliu 
veil;  and  you  cannot  think  how  picturesque  was  the 
effect,  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, in  which  were  lodged  the  women  and  children,  in 
addition  to  being  enclosed  within  a  wooden  fence,  was 
completely  concealed  from  view  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
groves  of  trees.  Here  are  also  the  sheds  for  the  cattle ; 
the  remainder  of  the  cots  being  either  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  or  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of 
the  chief.  There  might  have  been  altogether  about  six 
or  seven ;  the  whole  built  of  hurdles,  plastered  Inside  and 
ont,  and  neatly  thatched  with  reeds  and  Indian  oom 
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leaTes.  Each  cot  contained  two  rooms :  the  one,  with  a 
large  fireplace  in  the  centre,  appropriated  to  cool&ing  and 
domestic  purposes,  somewhat  resemhled  that  of  an  old 
Bnglish  farm-house,  haying  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  while 
the  other  answered  the  douhle  purpose  of  a  sitting-room 
and  dormitory.  A  chequered  mat,  of  rariegated  colours, 
covered  the  floor;  and  a  divan  surrounded  three  sides  of 
the  lOom  :  the  only  additional  furniture  heing  a  few 
■mall  tahles,  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  something  re- 
sembling a  diest  of  drawers ;  unless,  indeed,  we  include 
the  saddles,  bridles,  housings,  and  weapons,  that  hung 
suspended  against  the  walls. 

Those  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  chieftain  and  their 
slayes,  were  furnished  in  a  similar  manner;  the  only 
additional  decoration,  I  presume  by  way  of  ornament, 
were  shelyes  loaded  with  glass,  china,  and  bright  culinary 
utensils,  made  of  brass,  copper,  or  glazed  pottery,  intended 
more  for  show  than  use.  There  was  also  a  grand  display, 
hanging  upon  lines  across  the  room,  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  female  industry,  such  as  embroidered  napkins, 
handkerchiefs,  yeili^  and  costly  dresses,  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver. 

The  little  verandah  is,  in  fine  weather,  the 
place  of  general  resort.  Here  the  visiter  is  re- 
galed; here  the  story-teller  relates  the  tradi- 
tionary tale^  and  the  hard  chants  the  heroic 
songs  of  his  nation,  in  which  its  annals  are  em- 
bodied ;  and  here  the  host,  if  advanced  in  years, 
smokes  his  tchibouque,  and  sips  his  coffee,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wives  and  children,  or  takes  his 
siesta.  The  customs  of  Circassia  do  not  permit 
young  men,  or  those  in  middle  life,  to  see  their 
wives,  save  by  stealth,  and  at  night ;  and  we  hear 
of  a  lady  escaping  out  of  a  window,  when  her 
husband  chanced  to  enter  the  apartment  in  which 
she  was  with  his  friends. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chief  were 
seated  with  the  strangers  in  the  verandah,  smok- 
ing with  as  much  gusto  as  German  students,  when 
'^  a  young  warrior  arrived,  at  the  head  of  a  train 
of  young  men  about  his  own  age,  all  well  armed, 
and  mounted  upon  splendid  horses.  The  young 
prince,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
of  his  athletic  form  and  the  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity expressed  in  his  countenance,  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  the  cousin  of  my  host,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  Khapsouke  chiefs,  caJled  Beitzroukou. 
His  visit  was  for  the  double  purpose  of  arranging 
commercial  relations  with  the  captain  for  a  sup- 
ply of  powder  and  salt,  and  inviting  me  to  the 
residence  of  his  father,  some  twenty  leagues  dis- 
tant, across  the  mountains.  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning  we  commenced  our  route,  long 
before  Aurora  made  her  appearance ;  and,  even 
thus  early,  the  family  of  my  host  had  breakfast 
prepared,  similar  to  the  repast  I  have  already 
described." 

A  few  small  presents,  with  which  they  were 
delighted,  were  made,  at  parting,  to  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
Circassia.  The  route  lay  through  a  wild  and 
rugged  mountain  country;  but  the  Circassians 
are  admirable  horsemen ;  and  Mr  Spencer  asserts 
that  their  breed  of  horses  equals  the  purest 
Arabian,  or  the  finest  racers  of  England.  They 
are  as  well  trained,  as  kindly  treated,  and  as 
docile,  affectionate,  and  intelligent  as  an  Arab's 
steed.  They  came  to  a  Tartar  village,  sur- 
rounded with  orchards,  and  highly  cultivated 
and  fertile  fields.    The  inhabitants  had  escaped 


from  Russian  oppression  at  the  conqaest  of  the 
Crimea,  and  formed  an  independent  colony  here. 
People  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  fre- 
quently seen ;  but  the  dwellings  were  invisible. 
Game  abounded  in  the  mountains^  and  the  party 
shot  as  they  travelled. 

The  congregated  cottages  which  formed  the 
dwelling  of  the  Highland  chief  whom  they  went 
to  visit,  were  placed  by  a  rivulet,  which  formed 
a  natural  moat,  and  were  palisadoed.  His  flocks 
and  herds  covered  the  surrounding  hills. 

Several  horses  were  standing  under  the  Ter&ndah,  icadj 
saddled ;  when,  on  our  leader  firing  his  musket,  we  wm 
presently  joinel  by  the  old  chief  and  a  few  of  hii  dans* 
men,  who  welcomed  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner  t» 
AtttfgheL  (Circassia,  in  the  language  of  the  natim) 
The  appearance  of  the  prince  was  in  every  respect  cako- 
lated  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  In  his  pemm 
he  was  tall  and  erect,  with  a  beard  deecending  half  way 
to  his  girdle.  His  features,  still  handsome,  but  roa|tu 
ened  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  wore  a  minfM 
expression  of  good  nature,  ferocity,  and  cmmlnf,  tbc 
effect  of  a  long  life  of  warfare  and  peril. 

Although  he  had  attained  the  age  of  serenty,  yet  he 
managed  his  steed  with  as  much '  ease  and  grace  as  any 
one  of  the  athletic  youths  that  surrounded  me.  Indeed, 
he  is  said  still  to  excel  in  horsemanship,  and  all  the  mill. 
tary  exercises  of  his  country ;  he  had  only  returned,  a 
few  days  previous  to  my  arrival,  from  the  camp  near 
Soudjouk-Kald,  where  he  performed  prodigies  of  Taloor 
in  defending  the  passes  against  the  advance  of  the  Rvs- 
sian  army,  and  was  now  preparing  his  clansmen  for  a  »• 
cond  campaign. 

The  residence  was  very  similar  to  that  which 
Mr  Spencer  has  already  described  ;  but  still  more 
primitive,  and  with  less  of  comfort  or  luxury. 
In  the  windows,  parchment  was  the  substitate 
for  glass. 

This  total  absence  of  domestic  comforts  was  singalariy 
contrasted  with  the  splendid  armour  of  the  men,  their 
gemmed  weapons,  noble  horses,  and  rich  housings ;  to- 
gether with  the  magnificent  Oriental  costume  of  the 
women,  who,  in  their  dresses  of  gold  brocade  and  lU* 
vered  muslin,  resembled  so  many  peacocks  proudly  itnit- 
ting  about  a  farm-yard.  Still,  the  traveller  airirinf  at 
the  house  of  a  Circassian  chief  has  no  reason  to  coBpiaia. 
The  room  appropriated  to  strangers  is  always  foniiahed 
with  a  divan,  pillows,  and  coverlets :  the  cheer  is,  hy  na 
means,  to  be  despised;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
people  ever  tendered  the  cup  of  refreshment  to  the  vaaiy 
traveller  with  more  genuine  hospitality. 

On  entering  the  strangers*  apartment,  to  which  tbe 
prince  had  the  courtesy  to  conduct  me  himsdA  hissqsixt» 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  this  people,  divctMi 
me  of  the  whole  of  my  weapons,  and  hung  them  a|  m 
the  walls  of  the  room  with  those  of  his  master,  excefi 
the  poniard,  which  a  Circassian  never  parts  with,  bfio$ 
considered  a  part  of  his  costume.  How  like  the  waman 
of  ancient  Greece ! 

The  din  and  clatter  kept  up  in  the  dwelling 
all  night,  the  chirping  of  innumerable  insects, 
the  croaking  of  myriads  of  frogs,  and  the  shrill, 
wild,  melancholy  cry  of  the  jackals  howlinfr  i^ 
concert,  made  it  impossible  to  sleep.  It  is  «i<i 
that  '^  the  war-cry  of  the  Circassians  is  an  exaft 
imitation  of  the  howl  of  this  animal ;  and,  vken 
screamed  at  the  same  moment  by  thousands,  it 
is  the  most  fearful,  unnatural,  and  intimidatiof 
yell  ever  uttered  by  a  people  in  presence  of  as 
enemy." 

As  a  hakkim,  and  a  giver  of  pretty  presenter 
the  stranger  next  day  was  introduced  by  ^^ 
young  guide  to  the  ladies  of  the  family 
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The  mother  of  myyonng^compiinion,  prohahly  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  wai  inmptnonsly  aitircd  in  a 
blue  silk  robe,  open  in  the  front,  confined  with  silver 
claape,  and  a  girdle  ornamented  with  Bilver ;  her  tronsere 
were  rery  beantifol  Torkish  mnslin,  of  yariegated  colours, 
and  red  slippers ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  light  shawl, 
psrtly  arranged  as  a  tnrban,  and  partly  falling,  in  grace- 
ful folds,  over  her  neek  and  shoulders,  completely  con- 
cealing her  hair ;  over  this  was  thrown  a  large,  thin 
muslin  reil,  that  nearly  enveloped  her  figure  ;  her  dress 
being  completed  by  an  abundant  display  of  gold  trinkets, 
evidently  extremely  ancient,  and,  from  the  workmanship, 
I  should  think,  Veujtian.  Her  person  still  retained 
traces  of  great  beauty. 

The  attire  of  her  daughters  was  even  more  splendid ; 
bat,  in  lieu  of  the  turban,  each  wore  a  tiara  of  red  Mo- 
rocco leather,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  small 
Turkish  and  Persian  gold  coins.  In  other  respects  their 
dreas  was  similar,  except  that  the  hair  of  the  young 
dames,  instead  of  f^lUng  on  the  neck  in  curls,  like  that 
of  the  married  women,  was  arranged  in  a  thick  plait, 
confined  at  the  end  by  a  silver  coi'd,  which  descended 
beloiv  the  waist :  their  features  were  as  beautifully  regu- 
lar and  expressive  as  those  of  their  mother ;  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  sallow  complexions  by  no  means 
improved  their  personal  appearance.  They  were,  how- 
ever,  young,  still  encased  in  the  tight  leather  coi'set  worn 
by  all  Circassian  girls,  of  whatever  age,  which  was,  no 
duubt,  the  principal  cause  of  their  unhealthy  appearance. 

On  a  signal  being  made,  the  young  prince,  agreeably 
to  custom,  left  the  room,  when  one  of  his  wives  entered, 
a  princess  of  the  Demirghoi  tribe,  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  I  think  I  ever  beheld.  She  might  be  about 
eighteen  :  with  the  most  regular  features  of  the  Grecian 
cast ;  pyes,  large  and  dark  ;  complexion,  a  clear  brown ; 
hands  and  feet  delicately  small :  and  her  whole  figure 
admirably  moulded.  8he  was  dressed  in  a  similar  style 
to  that  of  the  elder  princess,  except  that  it  was  more 
tasteful,  and  studied  with  no  small  degree  of  coquetry : 
her  fine  dark  hair  hung  in  tresses  on  her  shoulders.  In- 
deed, the  finest  women  I  saw  in  Circassia,  were  the  young 
and  married :  for,  being  divested  of  the  leather  confine- 
ment, their  forms  had  expanded  into  all  the  luxuriance 
of  womanhood. 

He  found  the  princess  and  her  daughters,  to 
whom  he  had  been  presented,  employed  at  em- 
broidery. 

This  refined  accomplishment  does  not,  however,  oc 
copy  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  women  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and  those  of  my  host,  like  the  princesses  of 
old,  occasionally  employed  themselves  in  spinning  wool 
and  flax — ^their  fiiir  hands  not  only  made  the  clothes  for 
their  families,  down  to  (he  very  shoes,  but  plaited  camels* 
stud  goats*  hair  into  mantles,  made  cushions  for  the 
saddle,  housings  for  the  horse,  and  sheaths  for  swords  and 
poniards.  Nor  were  they  less  expert  in  the  art  of 
cookery  or  the  management  of  the  dairy ;  and  some, 
times  even  displayed  their  agricultural  skill  in  the  fields, 
the  whole  wardrobe  of  finery  being  reserved  for  visits  of 
ceremony.  My  host  was  equally  industrious ;  for,  be- 
sides building,  with  his  own  princely  hands,  the  little 
cottages  he  occupied,  he  was  his  own  carpenter,  tanner, 
and  weaver,  mounted  his  pistols  and  guns,  manufactured 
hia  inimitable  bows  and  arrows ;  and  like  old  King  Priam, 
in  conjunction  with  his  princely  boys,  tilled  the  land, 
and  tended  his  fiocks  and  herds  in  the  mountains ;  and, 
when  the  wintry  snow  rendered  his  occupations  in  the 
open  air  no  longer  agreeable,  he  made  mats  of  great 
beanty,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
^or  was  this  his  only  employment — ^he  cast  bullets,  made 
gunpowder ;  and,  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  his 
t.ime,  he  smoked  his  tchibouque. 

There  are  now  many  tribes  in  Circassia, 
of  Nogay  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Turcomans, 
who  have  few  claims  to  personal  beauty.  But 
^he  Circassians  never  intermarry  with  any  race 
flBve  their  own  ;  and  purity  of  blood,  and  beauty 
4>f  features  and  form,  are  the  first  considera- 


tion with  a  father  in  selecting  a  unfe  for  his 
son.  The  chiefs  never  sell  their  daughters, 
nor  give  them  in  marriage,  save  in  their 
own  nation  and  in  a  similar  rank.  Connexions 
with  powerful  families,  by  intermarriages,  are 
naturally  sought  after  in  a  country  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Circassia.  MHien  Mr  Spencer  first  saw 
a  number  of  Circassians  together  at  Pitzounda, 
his  impression  was  they  were  of  Greek  origin. 
This,  however,  was  not  confirmed  as  he  advanced 
into  the  interior,  where  the  small  aquiline  nose, 
and  finely-arched  eye-brow,  shewed  another 
descent. 

The  only  regular  artificers  in  Circassia,  are 
armourers,  cutlers,  and  goldsmiths,  who  mount 
weapons  with  gold  and  gems,  with  much  elegance 
and  taste.  The  designs  traced  on  the  guns  and 
swords,  are  often  beautiful,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  temper  given  the  latter  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  Circassians  have  also  an  ingenious  manner 
of  inlaying  their  guns  and  little  tables  with 
mother  of  pearl. 

Although  the  Konak  of  Mr  Spencer  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  confederated  princes, 
and  the  captain  who  brought  him  a  tried 
friend,  whose  intrepidity  in  braving  the  Rus- 
sian blockade  to  bring  needful  succours  was 
generally  known,  suspicion  arose  from  his  perse- 
vering inquisitiveness  in  questioning  certain 
Armenian  merchants,  and  his  habit  of  writing  in 
a  note-book,  and  making  sketches  of  the  natives 
and  their  houses.  They  began  to  suspect  that 
he  might  be  a  Russian  agent ;  and  a  meeting  of 
the  elders  was  held  to  examine  him,  before  he 
was  allowed  to  advance  any  farther  into  the 
interior.  His  papers  were  taken  from  him,  and 
declared  to  be  written  in  Russ,  by  men  who  knew 
no  written  characters  of  any  kind.  Some  Rus- 
sian slaves,  who  were  brought  to  examine  the 
manuscripts,  declared  they  were  not  Russian. 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  could  make 
nothing  of  them ;  and,  at  length,  nothing  being 
found  to  criminate  the  traveller,  and  the  Prince, 
his  young  companion,  evincing  a  warm  interest 
in  his  behalf,  Mr  Spencer  was  allowed  to  set 
out  for  the  place  where  his  Konak  held  his 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  more  of  the 
country.  Tormented  as  this  unfortunate  people 
have  been  for  half  a  century,  by  legions  of  Mus- 
covite agents,  sowing  dissensions  among  them, 
endeavouring  to  detach  the  people  from  the 
chief — ^to  whom  their  allegiance  is  altogether 
voluntary — ^and  tampering  with  their  fidelity 
in  every  way,  he  was  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
pleased at  their  suspicions  being  excited. 

Mr  Spencer  had  the  good  fortune,  on  his  ar. 
rival,  to  cure  his  Konak  of  an  intermitting  fever, 
with  the  medicine  which  he  carried  with  him ; 
and  his  fame  as  a  hakkim,  and  the  number  of 
his  patients,  increased  every  day.  He  had,  be- 
sides, shewn  his  secret  credentials,  obtained  from 
the  friends  of  his  Konak  at  Constantinople,  and 
every  suspicion  vanished.  He  lived  in  the  midst 
of  their  camp,  and  accompanied  them  in  several 
expeditions,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  actual 
warfare,  shielding  himself  under  his  peaceful 
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character  of  physician.  The  Circassians^  by  their 
hardy  habits^  appear  admirably  adapted  to  irre- 
gular mountain  war.  If  implicit  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  Mr  Spencer's  opinions,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  long  while^  if  ever,  to  subdue  them.* 

Erery  station  occupied  by  the  enemy,  though  bristling 
with  guns,  is,  ueveitheless,  insufficient  to  protect  them. 
These  wily  mountaineers  will  lie  conctoled  for  whole  days 
at  their  very  gates,  and,  when  a  convenient  moment  pre- 
sents itself,  pounce  upon  their  prey  like  a  tiger,  and  fly  off 
to  the  mountains.  Besides,  the  Circassians,  acting  inde- 
pendently and  in  small  bodies  under  tbeir  own  respective 
chieftains,  are  a  constant  source  of  inquietude,  and  give 
perpetual  occupation  to  whole  brigad<'2'.  Therefore,  you 
may  be  assured,  unless  the  tide  of  public  feeling -should 
change  in  favour  of  Russia,  which  is  by  no  means  proba- 
ble, she  will  not  succeed  in  her  attempts  to  subdue  these 
provinces,  even  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.        •...*•... 

The  animosity  ever  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus  towards  the  Russians  has  been  lately  increased 
a  thousandfold,  not  only  by  the  aggravated  reports  of  the 
Polish  and  Tartar  deserters  who  reside  among  them,  but 
by  their  individual  sufferings.  In  addition  to  the  leugth- 
cned  and  incessant  warfare  carried  on  to  deprive  them  of 
their  country  and  independence,  they  accuse  the  Russians 
of  wantonly  burning  their  villages,  of  forcibly  carrying  off 
their  wives  and  children,  and  pf  encouraging  their  preda- 
tory neighbours,  the  Tcheruemorsky  Cossacks,  established 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kouban.  These,  they  say, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  ti^eaties,  still  cross  the 
Eivi'r,  plundering  and  laying  waste  all  before  them. 

So  determined,  indeed,  are  the  Circassians  to  maintain 
their  independence  at  all  risks,  that,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
the  confederate  chiefs,  having  sacrificed  every  petty  feud 
to  the  public  interest,  bound  themselves  never  to  sheath 
their  swords  while  a  Russian  remained  on  their  territo- 

During  ^  campaign,  difference  of  rank  seems  to  cause 
no  distinction  between  them,  the  chief  fa  res  no  better  than 
his  clansman  ;  a  bag  of  millet,  here  called  adjikha^  and  a 
leathern  bottle  full  of  skfiou,  a  species  of  sour  milk,  form- 
ing the  stock  of  provisions ;  and  the  mantle  (tchaouko) 
both  tent  and  bed.  A  Circassian  never  complains  that 
he  cannot  march  for  want  of  shoes,  nor  subsist  for  want 
of  provisions ;  for,  if  the  bag  of  adjikha  and  bottle  of 
skhou  fail,  the  rifle  will  procure  him  a  d^i^n^r  so  long  as 
a  bird  flies  in  the  air,  or  a  wild  beast  roams  in  the  woods. 
Inured  to  what  we  call  hardships  from  their  infancy,  and 
practising  abstinence  in  a  high  degree,  which  is  here  con- 
sidered a  virtue,  they  bear  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  pot 
only  without  repining,  but  cheerfulness. 

In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  watch-fires,  corresponding 
with  each  other,  like  telegraphs,  are  lighted  upon  the 
hillSy  which  the  Circassians  no  sooner  behold,  than  each 
qian  seizes  his  ftrms,  mounts  his  horse,  always  ready  sad- 
dled at  his  door,  and  gallops  to  the  chief  of  his  clan. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  representation  can  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  impetuosity  of  a  Circassian  charge ; 
to  the  very  bravest  European  troops  it  must  be  absolutely 
terrific,  being  executed  literally  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  accompanied  with  a  frightful  war-cry,  resem- 
bling, as  I  before  observed,  the  scream  of  a  jackal :  such 
also  is  the  admirable  training  of  horse  and  rider,  that  I 
daily  witness  feats  of  horsemanship,  even  by  the  meanest 
spldier,  far  superior  in  dramatic  effect  to  any  public 
equestrian  exhibition  I  ever  beheld  in  Europe,  appearing 
almost  impossible  for  the  human  body  to  execute.  For 
instance,  a  Circassian  warrior  will  spring  from  his  saddle 
to  the  earth,  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the 
hone  of  hit  enemy,  again  vault  into  the  saddle ;  then 
Btapd  erect,  strike  his  adversary,  or  hit  a  mark,  almost  at 
a  hair^s  brea4th,  with  his  light  gun :  and  all  this  while 
his  horse  is  proceeding  at  full  gallop. 

*  As  this  sheet  goes  through  the  press,  we  see,  in  the 
London  papers,  that  accounts  from  the  Black  Sea  state^ 
that  the  Rnsaian  troops,  in  several  conflicts  with  the  Cirw 
casiiapi,  bayfl  been  wverely  wnntrd. 


But  the  finest  exhibition  yon  can  pooibty  iaagias  «f 
this  description  of  warfare,  is  a  single  combat  betwces 
one  of  these  flue  fellows  and  a  Tcherncmonk;  Cosnck, 
the  only  cavalry  soldier  in  the  Ru^ian  army  at  all  ap. 
ah!e  of  maintaining  his  ground  against  such  afbnnidabis 
foe,  who,  nevertheless,  in  the  end  almost  invariably  6iUi 
a  victim  to  the  superior  prowess  and  agilitj  of  tbc 
Circassian.  These  combats  are  usually  conducted  viik 
all  the  forms  of  a  duel,  and,  to  the  honour  of  buth  arauo, 
the  strictest  neutrality  is  observed. 

The  Circassians,  we  are  told,  have  hitherto 
resisted  Russian  bribes^  gold  and  jewelled  pon- 
iards ;  yet  Circassia  abounds  with  Russian  spies, 
chiefly  the  Armenian  pedlars  or  merchants,  rbo 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  alsovith 
Russians,  pretending  to  be  Poles.  In  his  farther 
travels,  Mr  Spencer  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  as  a  servant  and  interpreter,  a  Silesiao 
Jew,  who  understood  the  language,  which  is  ex- 
tremely difllcult,  and  who  could  explain  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German,  to  his  nev 
master. 

The  country  through  which  they  travelled  to 
the  camp  of  the  confederates  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world;  the  farms  are  neatly  cul- 
tivated, the  flocks  and  herds  numerous,  and  the 
population  large.  The  moral  character  of  the 
people,  according  to  our  author,  and  also  to 
Marigny,  has  been  as  much  belied  as  their 
industry  and  civilization  have  been  depreciated. 
They  are  a  high-spirited  race,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  honour.  The  abduction  of  a  girl,  with  her 
own  consent  too,  by  one  of  the  Russian  com- 
missioners at  Pchad,  produced  a  feud  which  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  settlement,  although 
the  Konak  of  the  offender  took  an  active  part 
in  protecting  him  and  hia  countrymen  from  the 
enraged  family  of  the  girl  and  its  allies.  Injury 
was  added  to  the  original  insult,  when  the 
Russian  refused  to  pay  the  father  the  price  of 
his  wife,  or  her  estimated  value  in  sheep  uA 
cowB^  and  when  he  afterwards  abandoned  her  and 
his  child  on  being  recalled  to  the  Crimea.  The 
violation  of  a  female  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Anapa,  produced  another  long-continued 
feud  with  the  Turks,  who  then  held  that  fortrtsi. 

The  camp  of  the  confederate  chiefis  formi  is 
interesting  picture  in  Mr  Spencer's  pages. 

Still  the  pastoral  habiu  of  the  people  were  not  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of,  as,  in  the  far  distance,  the  eye  n-&Q* 
dered  over  agricultural  fields,  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  their  verdant  pastures  dotted  with  nuiae- 
rous  flocks  and  l^erds. 

On  discharging  our  tvt  arms,  which  always  annoono^ 
the  nirival  of  a  chief^  numbers  of  gallant  warrion  gal- 
loped forth  from  the  tents  and  thicliets,  aud,  in  a  it* 
seconds,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
the  noblest  patriots  in  Circassia ;  some  dressed  in  the 
simple  costume  of  the  country,  and  others  in  flitteno; 
chain  armour.  It  was  then  that  the  valiant  chic^  Hini^ 
Sultoune  Qglou,  unfurled  the  splendid  uutional  bsnacf 
he  had  just  received  from  S^mboul,  wrought  by  the 
beautiful  hands  of  a  Circassian  princess,  occppying  s  bi|^ 
station  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Ipn'g  expected  national  flag,  tboo- 
sands  of  swords  flew  in  the  air,  and  one  nniverttl  Iobc- 
continued  shout  of  joy  burst  ttom  the  immenie  nelti^ 
tude.  Never  was  there  a  greater  dispUy  of  eaflittB**"'* 
nor  a  fiercer  determination  exhibit^  by  ^  people  to  d» 
fend  their  fatherland. 

The  traveller^    rat}i6r  sanguinely^  we  fisr> 
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rdckoDS  npofk  the  termination  of  the  eternal 
fends  of  the  rival  chiefs  and  clans^  who  were 
then  united  against  the  common  enemy  in  the 
closest  honds  of  alliance.  We  must  finish  the 
picture. 

The  acMmbly  wm  held  in  one  of  their  sacred  grovei^ 
contifuooa  to  the  camp.  Seferal  of  the  treet  were  de- 
corated with  the  Totive  offering!  of  piety ;  and,  in  the 
centre,  on  a  small  hillock,  singular  to  lay,  stood  the 
symbol  of  Christianity — the  mouldering  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  cross,  rudely  constructed  of  wood;  in 
front  of  which  the  principal  chiefs  had  taken  their  seats 
upon  the  grassy  turf. 

The  aspect  of  such  an  immense  multitude  of  warriors, 
reposing  beneath  the  shade  of  their  yenerable  trees,  ear- 
nestly debating  and  devising  upon  the  most  efficacious 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  dreadftil  enemy  now  about  to  devastate  it 
again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  with  fire  and  sword,  was 
renaarkably  striking  and  impressive.  Whenever  an 
orator  arose  Aom  his  seat  to  address  the  assembly,  the 
deepest  and  most  respectful  silence  was  obseiTsd,  till 
some  exciting  passage  produced  a  general  shout  of  entbu- 
siasna,  or  a  fierce  exclamation  of  vengeance,  to  which  the 
loud  clang  of  their  sabres  gave  an  additional  animation ; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  it  was  only  necessary  for  any  one 
of  the  ciders  to  wave  his  hand,  when  order  was  again 
restored.  But  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
attempt  picturing  the  excited  enthusiasm  of  this  most 
patriotic  people  when  one  of  their  aged  chiefs,  helpless 
from  wounds,  arrived  on  the  field,  carried  thither  on  a 
sort  of  palanquin  ;  the  wild  roar  of  joy  and  din  of  wea- 
pons I  then  heard  still  rings  in  my  ears. 

His  feeble  form  was  enveloped  in  the  ample  folds  of 
the  iehaouka  ;  and,  although  his  pallid  countenance  was 
deeply  furrowed  with  time  and  care,  his  eye  still  glistened 
iyith  the  fire  of  the  soldier;  while  the  long  hoary  beard 
that  descended  to  his  waist,  imparted  an  expression  to 
his  figure  which  made  him  scarcely  appear  to  belong  to 
earth. 

The  orator  was  a  Tartar  prince,  whose  ancest- 
ors had  been  khans  over  a  powerful  tribe,  tri- 
butaries  of  Turkey.  On  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  Russia,  they  took  refuge  in  Circassia. 
Age  in  both  sexes  is  highly  respected  among 
the  Circassians.  The  only  complaint  made  by  a 
lively  French  lady,  the  companion  of  M.  Marigny 
in  his  second  voyage  to  Circassia,  against  the 
xnanners  of  the  people,  was,  that  every  time  any 
old  person  entered  the  apartment^  etiquette  con- 
pell  ed  her  to  rise,  as  did  every  one  present,  to 
make  respectful  obeisance. 

Before  the  Tartar  prince  commenced  his  har- 
angue^ we  are  informed  that — 

lo  conformity  with  the  great  respect  paid  to  age,  the 
principal  chiefs,  with  the  elden,  approached,  and  reve- 
x-ently  kisMd  his  robs^  when  he  slowly  arose  from  his 
CTOuch,  supported  in  the  manly  arms  of  his  son,  a  young 
naao  of  most  Herculean  proportions ;  and,  after  blessing 
elae  amltitude,  with  uplifted  hands,  commenced  his 
oration. 

A  translation  of  the  speech  is  given,  which,  we 
s-uspect,  after  passing  through  the  German  of  the 
Silesian  Jew,  and  the  warm  medium  of  the  trav< 
filer's  feelings,  is  not  very  close  to  the  original. 
'X'lie  aged  prince  concluded  by  imploring  the 
^4  itegheiy  as  the  Circassians  term  themselves,  to 
c^ontinue,  after  his  death,  their  protection  of  the 

mnant  of  his  people. 

^<  We  fled  from  the  extermioating  hand  of  the  destroyer, 
ad  you  gave  us  a  home;  our  country  was  torn  from 
B.r  grasp,  and  yon  shared  with  as  the  land  of  your 
%,  hers ;  and  your  country  is  now  our  country.  Have 
^  people  proved  ungratefal  for  the  boon  ?    Has  any 


act  of  tnachary  stained  the  name  of  a  Tartar?    Have 

not  our  swords  a  thousand  times  drank  the  lifers  blood 
of  our  i-elentlcss  enemies  ?  By  the  wounds  I  have  re- 
ceived in  defending  your  liberty — wounds  which  bavQ 
left  me  for  years  a  helpless  cripple — continue  your  hos- 
pitality to  my  people."  Then  presenting  his  son,  he 
cried — *<  Behold  the  last  of  my  race ;  four  of  my  boys 
have  already  fallen  by  the  cannon  of  our  enemy:  he 
alone  remains ;  take  him  ;  his  life  is  devoted  to  uphold 
the  liberties  of  AixkgMV^ 

Thus  saying,  he  fell  back  on  his  couch,  exhausted  with 
excitement,  and  was  borne  from  the  grove  in  deep  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  smothered  sobs  of  those  whose 
emotions  would  not  be  controlled.  Many  a  hardy, 
weather-beaten  warrior  strove  in  vain  to  prevent  the 
tears  from  chasing  each  other  down  his  sun-burnt  cheeks ; 
while  others  knit  their  brows,  clenched  their  teeth,  half 
drew  their  sabres,  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  sup. 
pressed  rage  and  indignation. 

The  elders  of  many  of  the  other  neighbouring 
tribes  also  made  animated  orations.  The  whole 
scene  was  striking  and  impressive.  The  women, 
enveloped  in  their  long  flowing  veils,  were  mov- 
ing among  the  multitude  of  armed  warriors^  as  if 
to  excite  their  courage.  It  reminded  the  trav. 
eller  of  what  Switzerland  might  have  been  during 
her  heroic  struggle  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg; 
and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful,  humble  cots, 
and  pastoral  fields,  he  execrated  the  ambition 
which  has  devoted  this  brave  people  to  lingering 
destruction. 

The  Circassians  suffer  greatly  from  the  want 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  though,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  their  arrows  are  effective  and 
fatal.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  present  at  this  national 
assembly  were  provided  with  rudely-fashioned 
guns  of  their  own  manufacture,  about  the  size  of 
three  or  four  pounders,  and  mounted  like  mus- 
kets, which  are  transported  along  with  them, 
during  their  guerilla  excursions,  on  the  hacks  of 
horses.  A  friendly,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  a  wise, 
English  stranger,  has  suggested  some  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war,  and  methods  for  defending 
the  passes  by  means  of  these  guns.  The  same  indi- 
vidual has  taught  them  the  necessity  of  federal 
alliance ;  and  the  newly-adopted  flag  of  the  con- 
federates somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States.  Three  gold  arrows  mark  union ;  and  a 
number  of  white  stars  designate  the  independent 
tribes  who  have  coalesced*  This  national  ensign 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet.  The  chiefs  carry  the  declaration  in  the 
^'Portfolio"  about  their  persops,  as  an  amulet  or 
spell.  From  motives  of  prudence^  the  traveller 
does  not  reveal  the  name  of  the  English  friend 
of  Circassia. 

Mr  Spencer  approached  the  river  Kouban  with 
his  Circassian  friends,  on  the  northern  banks  of 
which  are  the  milittiry  stations,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  kennels  of  the  watch-dogs  of  this  part 
of  the  Russian  frontier,  the  Tchernemorsky 
Cossacks.  Between  these  borderers  and  the 
Circassians  there  is  a  ceaseless  predatory  war. 
The  taunting  reproach  of  a  Circassian  maiden  to 
a  youth,  is — "  Oh,  you  coward  !  you  have  never 
been  able  to  steal  a  Tchernemorsky  cow  !"  The 
Cossacks  steal  Circassian  maidens,  as  well  as 
cattle.  They  are  a  fine  race,  with  all  the  virtues 
as  well  as  vices  of  a  barbarous  pttople^^and  profes- 
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sional  thievefl.  Like  their  neighboara,  the  Cir. 
cassians  also  pride  themselves  on  dexteroas  theft. 
It  is  part  of  the  education  given  by  the  fUaliks 
to  their  foster-children.  The  Circassians  punish 
the  awkward  thief  who  allows  himself  to  be 
discovered^  by  disgrace  and  restitution  nine- 
fold ;  while  the  successful  thief  is  admired  and 
praised.  The  present  generation  of  Tcherne- 
morsky  Cossacks  have  been  improved  in  ap. 
pearance  by  the  beautiful  maidens  snatched 
from  Circassia ;  but  they  are  fast  diminishing  in 
numbers,  from  the  air  of  the  unhealthy  swamps 
of  the  Kouban,  and  now  can  only  bring  twelve 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  though,  when  they 
first  settled  on  this  river,  they  could  muster  fifty 
thousand  warriors. 

•  Escaping  from  the  poisonous  swamps  of  the 
Kouban,  our  traveller  was  delighted  to  find  him. 
self  again  in  a  mountain  region,  and  in  a  salu- 
brious air.    He  says  :^« 

I  was  now  tnTellinK  in  the  proTinoe  of  the  Nottak- 
haitzi — a  people  considered  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
Circassian  tribes ;  and  most  justly  are  they  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  for  I  do  not  think,  during  my  whole  route, 
that  I  saw  a  single  face  not  distinguished  for  beauty ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  Nogay  Tartar,  a  Calmnck,  or  a 
Russian  prisoner :  of  the  latter  I  beheld  great  numbers. 
The  general  outline  of  the  countenance  of  a  Nottakhailzi 
is  perfectly  classical,  exhibiting,  in  the  profile,  that  ex- 
quisite  gently  cunring  line,  considered  by  connoisseurs  to 
be  the  ideal  of  beauty.  Their  large  dark  eyes,  generally 
of  a  deep  bine,  shaded  with  long  lashes,  wonld  be  the 
finest  I  ever  beheld,  were  it  not  for  an  expression  of  wUd 
ferocity,  which  strongly  impressed  me  on  my  first  arrival 
in  Circassia • 

The  women  often  sadly  injure  the  beauty  of  their  eyes, 
by  dyeing  their  eye-lashes,  and  other  practices  of  the 
same  kind,  so  common  with  the  Asiatics.  Both  sexes  are 
passionately  fond  of  dress ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a  hand- 
some face  and  good  personal  appearance  are  as  much 
valued  among  these  people  as  by  the  most  refined  nation 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  •  • 

In  the  first  appearance  of  a  Circasdaa,  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  martial  and  commanding :  his  majestic 
look,  derated  brow,  dark  mustachio,  and  flowing  beard, 
his  erect  position,  and  free  unconstrained  action,  are  all 
calculated  to  interest  the  stranger  in  his  favour.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  he  owes  something  to  his  fine  military 
costume^  the  jewelled  poniard  that  hangs  at  his  belt,  and 
the  round  black  cap  of  shining  astrachan — the  most  be- 
coming part  of  the  dress,  and  which  would  improve  the 
very  worst  features. 

But  the  chiefs,  who  wear  light  vests  of  chain 
mail  under  their  clothes,  are  not  in  their  pre- 
datory excursions,  always  thus  attired ;  and  Mr 
Spencer  accounts  for  the  ragged  appearance  that 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  by  acknowledging 
that  they  prudently  save  their  **  stage  clothes," 
as  the  players  say,  for  occasions  of  state,  re- 
joicings, and  solemn  festivals,  and  literally  go  in 
rags  to  fight. 

We  must  now  indulge  in  a  long  extract,  de- 
scriptive of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  fine 
people  :— 

Unlike  the  apathetic  Turk,  the  Circassians  are  lively 
and  animated,  and  but  little  disposed  to  sedentary  pur- 
suits; the  occupations  of  war  being  only  diversified  by 
agricultural  and  pastoral  employments:  even  these,  of 
late  years,  have  beien  left  principally  to  their  slaves,  on 
account  of  the  incessant  hostility  of  the  Russians.  For- 
tunately, however,  they  are  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
the  evils  of  war;  their  houses  being  principally  con- 
structed of  hurdles  and  mud,  with  thatched  roofs :  henoo 


they  make  no  tcrapla  of  setting  flra  to  ths  «hdl«  of  tkdr 
villages  and  hamlets  on  the  approach  of  an  eneny  toe 
formidable  for  them  to  meet  front  to  front  A  fev  dayi 
will  suffice  to  rebuild  their  habitations;  oonKqacntly, 
when  the  Russians  invade  the  country,  they  find  it  a  dam, 
destitute  alike  of  food  and  shelter :  which,  of  ooone, 
obliges  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  they  occupy  are  ahnnt  in. 
variably  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle,^  in  the  ctatic 
of  which  they  deposit  their  cattle  on  the  sppiosd  •( 
an  enemy,  or  to  shield  them  during  winter  from  the 
attacks  of  the  wolves  that  abound  in  the  woods.  Thsi, 
having  but  little  to  lose,  they  are  seldom  dejected  by 
sorrow ;  and,  being  naturally  brave,  danger  hss  for  tkn 
no  terrors.  Indenl,  any  other  people  but  tbcsBKhn 
wonld  have  been  long  since  driven  to  despentioa;  yet, 
such  is  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength  sod  nlov, 
that  they  feel  assured  the  day  is  not  Hx  distaat  whm 
they  shall  be  able  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  hai. 
Even  now,  they  confidently  believe  that,  with  a  foffidmt 
quantity  of  powder,  and  a  few  more  mountain  bowitnii, 
they  could  take  every  fortress  in  their  coantry  in  la 
than  six  months;  and,  when  we  take  into  considen. 
tion  their  bravery  and  address^  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable.     .••••• 

The  more  I  see  of  the  Cancassians,  the  more  1  an 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  bad  character  they  bev 
abroad,  that  they  are  naturally  a  kind-hearted  people; 
and  though  travellers,  no  doubt,  have  had  abundsntitMon 
to  complain  of  their  brigandage,  this  docs  not  eouunti 

from  cruelty,  hot  long  established  usage. 

In  all  my  wanderings,  and  they  have  been  not  s  fev,  I 
never  found  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  more  kospiu- 
ble,  generous,  courteous,  or  courageous. 

Remember,  however,  that  these  commendatiooi  tie 
only  deserved  by  the  Circassian  so  long  as  he  ie  tmoBf 
his  own  people ;  for,  when  at  enmity  with  a  netghbMr- 
ing  tribe,  or  engaged  in  war,  he  Is  a  most  recklen  r»b. 
her ;  a  natural  consequence  of  the  belief  in  which  be  hu 
been  educated,  that  to  plunder  adroitly  and  socceiftfbMj 
is  a  part  of  military  discipline. 

In  the  journey  back  to  the  camp  of  the  con- 
federates, Mr  Spencer  halted  for  a  fev  days  at 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  small  tribe, 
which  enabled  him  to  see  more  of  Circassian 
domestic  life  :— 

I  was  received,  as  usual,  into  the  guest-hoose,  stsndinr, 
like  a  little  palace,  In  the  midst  of  a  number  of  aiDal! 
cottages  appropriated  to  the  nse  of  the  proprietor,  his 
family,  and  slaves,  together  with  extensive  banu  aad 
and  stables  for  his  cattle,  com,  &c.  These  were  boilt,  k- 
cording  to  their  custom,  of  the  most  frail  materials,  that, to 
case  of  a  necessity  arising  to  destroy  them,  the  lesi  Bi^t 
be  trifling ;  and,  as  the  weather  is  delightfully  geaial  is 
these  valleys  throughout  the  year,  it  is  hardly  neoeasuy 
that  their  habitations  should  be  more  subsUntislly  bsiit 
The  room  I  now  entered,  appropriated  to  the  receptioo 
of  guests,  was  much  more  neat  and  comfbruble  tbin 
those  I  have  described  while  travelling  in  Upper  Abnu; 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  chequered  msitine; 
the  little  table  ingeniously  inlaid  with  motber-of-pesrl; 
and  the  cushions  and  pillows  were  all  that  coitid  ke 
wished.  In  fact,  the  manner  of  living  of  the  tribei  in- 
habiting this  part  of  the  country  very  much  retcmbkd 
that  of  their  neighbours,  the  Cossacks,  except  that  « 
were  obliged  to  use  our  poniards  for  knives,  and  finien 
for  forks.  In  addition  to  the  bak-sima,  a  drink  not  on- 
like  the  bonza  of  the  Turks,  we  had  soao/tf  («io()  <>>" 
excellent  flavour,  resembling  Champagne;  and,  if  broff 
made,  it  might  rank  among  the  best  wines  in  thevwi^ 
There  was  also  sooui^  a  species  of  mead,  and  a  9|Nnt 
distilled  from  com,  %rhich  they  learned  the  art  of  nubia; 
from  the  Cossacks ;  but,  as  they  are  a  most  sbsteoiMs 
people,  it  is  never  made  use  of  except  as  a  medidne,  •r 
when  guests  are  present. 

Pilaw  here,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  fbrms  the  princip 
article  of  food ;  and  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  a  tiaveOtf 
in  the  East,  not  only  as  being  the  most  pahiubis  and  i«- 
tritious,  but  the  most  easy  to  digest    Of  this  lean  <H^ 
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from  ezperience ;  for  I  always  selected  it  in  preference  to 
every  other  food,  made  either  with  rice  or  buck-wheat. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  time  that  a  Caucauian  ia  en 
voyage,  whatever  he  eats  is  of  the  very  plainest  deecrip- 
tioot  and  never  exceeds  eight  or  ten  oances  a-day.  As  to 
drink,  he  seldom  takes  even  water,  although  exposed  to  a 
burning  san,  and  suffering  from  thirst,  till  he  rests  for 
the  evening,  thus  practising  literally  the  Arabian  prorerb, 
**  The  more  a  man  drinks,  the  greater  will  be  his  desire." 
Yet  a  hardier  race  than  these  mountaineers  does  not  exist. 

They  make  su^ar  from  the  sap  of  the  walnut 
tree,  which,  and  alao  clarified  honey,  they  con* 
aider  valuable  as  medicine.  Their  bees  are  kept 
in  a  very  primitive  way.  Our  traveller's  host, 
thoufi^h  only  a  petty  chiefs  had  his  camp,  about 
which  was  assembled  from  300  to  400  fine-, 
looking  resolute  fellows. 

The  following  description  might  have  suited  a 
visit  to  a  Highland  chief,  and  his  glen  and  vassals, 
not  yet  a  century  since : — 

The  coup  (Taeil  exhibited  around  the  hooae  of  the 
prince,  was  extremely  picturesque,  and  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  the  warlike  habits  of  this  peopleu  The 
greatest  part  of  the  population  were,  as  usual,  engaged  in 
every  species  of  military  exercise ;  and,  when  you  see  a 
troop  of  these  daring  fellows  scouring  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  on  their  long-tailed  steeds,  their  gaudy  trap- 
pings glittering  with  silver  and  glass  beads,  together  with 
the  jewelled  ornaments  of  their  weapons,  reflected  in  the 
san,  you  have  a  picture  at  once  as  novel  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. However  much  you  may  offend  a  Circassian  by 
praising  the  beauty  of  his  wife  or  child,  for  fear  of  shed- 
ding over  them  the  malignity  of  the  evil  eye,  still,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  you  cannot  too  much  praise  or  admire 
his  horse ;  and  I  must  say  that  they  sometimes  dress  out 
their  dumb  favourite  bizarre  enough ;  besides  the  tinselled 
toys  that  we  see  hanging  down  from  the  red  cloth 
trappings,  there  is  a  wreath  of  many-coloured  glass  beads 
and  ribbons  around  the  neck,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
bunch  of  flowers  attached  to  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  chief  himself  mingled  among  his  clansmen  with 
the  most  perfect  familiarity,  little  or  no  distinction  being 
observable  in  his  dress  and  appearance,  with  the  exception 
of  his  jewelled  poniard;  and  also  that  he  exhibited,  like 
most  of  the  Circassian  chiefs,  a  decided  physical  supe- 
riority; and,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  speak  a 
different  dialect  of  the  Circassian,  they  would  appear  to 
1>e  a  distinct  race.  Notwithstanding  this  familiarity,  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  chiefs,  whenever  they  preside  over 
any  public  business,  however  unimportant,  they  assume 
an  air  of  great  gravity ;  and  their  clansmen  stand  before 
them  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  most  despotic  sovereign 
In  Earope.  •  •  .  •  • 

Of  the  men  now  present,  numbers  were  armed  with 
Russian  muskets,  which  had  been  principally  taken  dur- 
ing the  summer's  campaign,  together  with  those  found  in 
the  Russian  corvette,  captured  some  months  previous. 


Having  become,  by  this  time,  through  the  unremitting 
Jcindness  of  my  Konak,  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  people,  I  mingled  with  them  more  in  the  character  of 
a,  native  than  a  stranger.         •  .  I  ei^oyed  the 

enp  of  hospitality,  divested  of  etiquette  :  for  the  Circas- 
sians are,  perhaps,  the  most  ceremonious  people  existing 
in  their  deportment  towards  a  visiter ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sleeping  a/  freeeoy  with  a  mat  for  my  bed  and 
s  saddle  for  my  pillow,  more  frequently  than  was  agree- 
able, I  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough.  The  Circas- 
siani,  being  a  lively  animated  people,  they  are,  as  you  may 
suppose,  no  strangers  to  music  and  dancing ;  albeit,  their 
progress  in  these  arts  has  been,  it  must  be  confessed, 
jrather  limited. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  imperfect  and 
rude ;  the  performers  are  in  general  wandering 
CJalmucks  or  gipsies.  Their  melodies,  however, 
Imave  an  original  character ;  and  their  k(ururay 
%Jxe  boat*8ong|  chanted  by  the  whole  popula- 


tion, is  declared  admirable.  The  compositions  of 
the  wandering  improvvisatores  greatly  interested 
the  traveller.  These  persons  are,  in  fact,  the 
historians,  the  poets,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
mountains  ;  but  their  favourite  themes  are  heroic 
and  romantic.  They  hold  a  high  station  in 
society,  and  every  house  is  open  to  the  bard, 
always  an  important  personage  in  a  society  with- 
out literature.  So  welcome  are  the  visits  of  the 
minstrel,  that  Mr  Spencer  has  seen  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  hamlet  good-naturedly  disputing  which 
should  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  oflTering 
him  hospitality.  The  greatest  delight  of  the 
Circassians  is  to  listen,  for  hours  on  a  winter's 
night,  to  the  tales  of  the  story-teller  and  the 
songs  of  the  poet.  Through  the  assistance  of 
his  Jew  servant,  he  gives  a  translation  of  the 
extemporary  verses  chanted  in  honour  of  his 
Konak,  when  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
the  chief  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  the  Circassian  people  is  doubt- 
ful, their  traditions  about  themselves  wild  and 
fabulous.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  ; 
but  is  probably  much  less  (even  including  the 
Tartar  and  Calmuck  tribes  who  have  found  re- 
fuge among  them)  than  the  four  millions  claimed 
in  their  declaration  of  independence.    They  say 
that  the  confederate  clans  have  at  all  times  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ready  for  the  field— the 
English  editor  of  De  Marigny  says  one  hundred 
thousand,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  mark ;  but 
every  boy  is  trained  to  arms,  and  the  women 
in  this  fabled  region  of  the  Amazons  often  fight 
in  the  ranks.     Their  political  condition  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  Highlander  before 
the  conquest  of  the  soil,  by  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
stripped  the  people  of  their  land,  led  to  feudal 
grants,  written  charters,  and  the  division  of  the 
population  into  feudal  superiors  and  vassals.  Every 
family  enjoys  land  in  property,  and  has  flocks 
and  herds.      The  people  are  divided  into  chiefs, 
nobles,  the  relatives  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  com- 
mon people  or  clansmen.    The  slaves  are  either 
foreigners  or  felons,  and  generally  prisoners  of 
war,    or     persons    seized    from    entering    the 
country  without  the  protection    of   a  Konak. 
They  are  gently  treated.     No  distinction  of  rank 
is  known,  save  in  public  affairs ;  the  most  perfect 
equality  characterising  their  manner  of  living 
and  domestic  habits.    There  are  no  hard-toiling 
vassals,  and  idle,  arrogant  lords. 

The  secona  class,  the   Vourks,  correspond  to 
the  DuineuMaU  of  Celtic  society.     If  men  of 
ability,  and  possessed  of  the  indispensable  virtue 
of  courage,  they  frequently  become   powerful. 
Their  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  chiefs  also 
advances  their  interests  and  rank ;  and,  in  the 
event   of  the  incapacity  or  treachery  of  the 
princes,  or  the  extinction  of  the  line  by  death, 
they  succeed  to  their  political  dignity.    The  only 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  chief  is,  tiie  important 
one   of  retaining  for   himself   and   his  family 
a  full  half  of  the  spoils  of  war  taken  by  himself 
and  his  followers.    The  submission  of  the  nobles 
and  clansmen  to  the  head  chief  is  limited  or 
discretionary  ;   but,  if  the  clansman  deaert  hia 
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head,  and  transfer  his  allegiance  to  another,  he 
is  obliged  hy  ancient  usage  to  restore  every 
present  that  he  and  his  progenitors  may  have 
received  from  the  hereditary  chief  and  his 
ancestors ;  and  this  custom  either  continues  thto 
thraldom,  or  prevents  any  hasty  change  of  pro> 
tectors.  Again,  as  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  chief  depends  on  the  number  of  his  followers, 
he  is  careful  not  to  disgust  or  alienate  his 
voluntary  subjects,  by  acts  of  oppression.  In 
the  event  of  a  failure  of  male  successors,  females 
inherit  the  titles  and  dignity  of  chiefship ;  and 
in  such  ca^es  it  is  the  policy  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  to  unite  the  lady  to  some  brave  and  hand- 
some individual  among  the  nobles  of  her  clan. 
Considerable  pains  would  seem  to  have  beisn 
taken,  of  late,  to  preserve  thd  balance  of  power 
among  the  chiefs ;  and,  by  a  solemn  engagement 
lately  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  no  prince 
can  carry  war  into  the  territory  of  nnother,  with, 
out  the  consent  of  the  national  assembly  of  the 
elders*  How  this  engagement  may  be  kept^  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  Atteghei  keep  faith  among 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  a 
point  of  policy  and  honour,  to  break  treaties  made 
with  foreign  enemies.  They  have  as  strong  a  dis. 
like  to  houses  built  with  stone,  or  castles  and 
ibrts — which  they  conceive  ali^ays  intended  for 
mischief,  and  to  enable  Turks  or  Russians^  or 
probably  native  chiefb,  to  hold  the  people  in 
subjection — as  Cobbett  had  to  barracks.  Their 
laws,  which,  like  their  religious  rites^  are 
administered  by  the  elders,  as  they  have  neither 
lawyers  nor  priests,  are  singular,  but  not  ir- 
rational. Their  courts  of  justice  are  held  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  sacred  groves ;  and  where  a 
stranger  is  not  Concerned,  the  decisions  are  just, 
and  always  prompt.  The  chiefs  wont  to  preside 
in  these  assemblies ;  but,  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  their  acts  of  tyranny,  the  elders  of  the  people 
form  the  sole  legislature  and  tribunal  o(  justice. 
The  roost  singular  feature  of  their  laws,  is  the 
length  which  they  go  back,  to  fix  the  punishment 
upon  the  person  they  consider  the  true,  or  rather 
the  original  cause  of  the  injury  complained  of. 
For  murder,  the  relations  of  the  deceB<(ed  have  a 
ri^ht  either  to  demand  the  life  of  the  criminal,  or 
a  fine,  which,  in  aggravated  cases,  is  excessive. 
Should  the  murderer  and  his  friends  be  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  delinquent  is  sold  for  a  slave. 
Death-punishments  are  rare.  M.  de  Marigny, 
and  also  Mr  Spencer,  relate  many  curious  in. 
stances  of  the  retributive  justice  awai-ded  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  Circassia.  Those  decisions  which 
may  sometimes  be  considered  over.strained  and 
absurd,  have  the  good  effect  of  preventingretalia- 
tion,  and  keeping  down  personal  quarrels.  The 
«lder  examines  witnesses,  and  an  oath  is  taken  over 
certain  amulets,  frhich,  like  the  black  stones  of 
lona,  seem  .to  render  it  more  solemn  and  binding. 
Their  religion  is  a  strange  mixture  Of  Paganism, 
Illamism,  and  Christianity  ;  but,  as  they  have  no 
priests,  it  is  neither  cruel  nor  intolerant.  Their 
Mahometanism  is  of  so  easy  a  kind,  that  those  who 
profess  it  also  observe  the  religious  ceremonies 
i>f  the  eduAtry* 


They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  rewanls 
and  punishments.  They  also  acknowledge  seve- 
ral celestial  powers  of  a  secondary  order^  whom 
they  honour  with  festivals  in  their  sacred  groTcs, 
at  particular  seasons.  They  observe  the  fast  of 
Ramadan,  at  least  upon  the  coast,  and  worship 
a  god  of  the  winds  and  waves,  whom  they  nune 
Seozeres,  with  certain  elegant  and  fancifol 
rites,  resembling  those  of  the  midsummer 
festira  of  St  John  in  Poland.  This  deity  is  also 
the  protector  of  flocks.  The  festival  of  a  female 
deity,  sumamed  the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  tlie 
protectress  of  bees,  is  celebrated  in  September, 
when  viands  and  beverages,  prepared  from  honey, 
are  used.  They  have  another  god,  a  protector 
of  the  forges — a  sort  of  Vulcan ;  and  at  his  fes- 
tival, libations  are  made  on  hatchets  and  ploagbs. 
Thrge  Sieters,  who  protect  travellers  and  war- 
riors in  battle,  and  are  also  household  deities  or 
Penates,  presiding  over  domestic  harmony  and 
neighbourly  concord,  are  worshipped  by  those 
changing  their  abode,  or  going  on  a  journeT. 
The  Circassians  have  a  deep  veneration  for 
thunder,  and  consider  the  individual  fortunate 
who  is  struck  dead  by  the  angel  of  lightning. 
He  is  solemnly  buried,  while  his  relatives  rejoice 
in  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  their  family 
M.  Marigny's  Russian  editor  states — 

The  people  come  oat  in  crowds  from  their  houses  at 
the  noiae  made  by  this  tingel  in  his  aerial  coarse,  an4, 
when  acme  time  has  elapsed  without  his  having  bna 
heard,  public  prayers  are  offered  up  that  he  may  retiirB 
to  visit  them.  Thankagivini^s  are  made  for  the  raioj 
which  have  attended  it,  and  for  its  Iinving^  refreshed  and 
purified  the  air  during  the  heata  of  summer.  The  new 
year,  which  occurs  about  the  same  time  as  oan,  and  Uie 
renewal  of  the  labours  of  the  field  which  ensaes,  an  alsa 
two  fete-days :  but  the  most  solemn  is  that  of  Easter ; 
the  ceremonies  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  tiaie 
when  it  la  celebrated,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  origin. 

Crosses,  or  something  resembling  them,  and 
votive  wreaths  of  flowers,  are  seen  in  their  sacred 
groves.  Their  sacrifices  are  generally  a  lamb,  a 
kid,  or  a  goat ;  but,  on  occasions  of  great  solem- 
nity, a  full-grown  ox  is  offered  up,  selected  for 
its  beauty.  Their  days  of  the  week  are  the  same 
as  ours.  They  have  no  stated  Sabbath;  hut 
any  convenient  day  for  worship  is  named  by  the 
ofliciating  elder — Sunday  being,  however,  gene- 
rally preferred.  They  celebrate  a  feast  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  and,  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  dead,  a 
sort  of  mass,  takes  place.  Their  burial  rites  are 
decent  and  solemn.  A  few  religious  songs  are 
chanted,  and  the  elders  make  a  funeral  oration 
over  the  dead  body,  whidi  is  laid  in  the  earth, 
wrapped  in  a  white  cloth,  and  the  grave  covered 
with  a  stone  or  timber.  Ancient  tumuii,  resem- 
bling those  On  the  steppes  of  Krim  Tartary,  are 
frequently  seen  in  Circassia,  and  some  of  them 
were  examined  by  both,  of  our  traveUers,  thongh 
the  natives  are  very  jealous  of  such  researches, 
from  superstition,  and  also  the  belief  that  hid- 
den treasure  is  sought  after.  These  tumuli  are 
the  relics  of  a  different  and  more  ancient  people 
than  the  present  inhabitants  of  Curcassia.  Speli» 
and  charms  are  ttsed  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  froa 
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ilifilntfl^  brid^^  si(:k  wirriors^  and  corpses.  When 
a  boy  is  bom,  he  id  presented  with  a  bow  and 
a  case  of  arrows;  and  an  amulet  is  tied  to  some 
part  of  his  body,  to  protect  him  firom  witchcraft 
and  the  evil  eye.    Daring  a  whole  year,  the  arms 
of  a  deceased  warrior  are  guarded  with  re%ious 
care ;  and  his  friends  visit  his  tomb  at  stated  in- 
terval, and  strike  their  breasts,  sob  aloud,  and 
repeat  their  prayers;  while  every  evening  at 
sunset,  the  women  of  his  household  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  lamentation.     The  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  a  great  warrior  is  celebrated 
with  prayers,  followed  by  feasting  and  martial 
and  athletic  exfercises,  and  foot  and  horse-races 
fbr  prizes.    The  young  women  are  present  at  all 
these  festivals;  and,  save  in  the  intercourse  of 
young  married  couples,  who  must  not  seem  to 
live  together,  no  restraint  is  placed  on  the  sex. 
From  the  prince  to  thd  meanest  of  his  followers, 
every  man  taust  ^&y  for  his  wife,  with  cattle  or 
their  value,  or  with  his  labour.    If  he  is  rich,  this 
is  done  at  once  ;  if  poor,  by  degrees.    The  trade 
in  girls  is  at  present,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
ruined  by  the  Russian  blockade ;  but  compensa- 
tion is  found  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
a  poor  Circassian  can  now  procure  a  wife.    The 
mountaineers,  whatever  be  their  ultimate  fate, 
can  have  nd  cause  to  regret  the  breaking  up  of 
their  intercourse  with  Turkey,  from  whenqp  they 
imported   the   plague,    which   has   at   different 
times  swept  away  their  population,  and  to  which 
they  Bacrificed  their  children.     Their  marriage 

rites  are  thus  described  by  De  Marigny  : 

A8  toon  as  a  young  man  has  made  his  choice,  he  must 

^ree  with  the  fhther  upon  the  price  of  his  daughter ;  it 

consists  in  general  of  a  coat  of  mail,  sabres,  muskets, 

horses,  and  some  oxen.     The  bargain  made,  the  young 

man  comet  to  carry  off  his  love,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 

who  places  her  on  horseback,  and  mounts  behind  her. 

They  then  start  at  full  gallop  for  the  habitation  of  one 

of  their  friends.    The  god-father  presents  there  the  young 

girl,  who  is  soon  installed  in  the  room  destined  for  the 

married  couple  :  there  she  patiently  awaits  alone,  her 

future  husband  keeping  up  the  fire^  which  serves  them 

for  a  light     It  is  only  when  all  the  people  in  the  house 

are  supposed  to  be  asleep  that  his  friend  goes  to  seek  him 

in    the  wood  to  bring  him  to  her.     Before  abandoning 

themeelres   to  the  pleasures    of    the  god   who    unites 

tbem,  he  loosens  with  his  poniard  the  corset  which  his 

bride  has  worn  from  the  time  when  she  was  five  or  six 

years  old ;  it  IS  made  of  morocco^  and  furnished  with  two 

plsites  of  wood  placed  upon  the  chest,  which,  by  their 

strong  pressure,  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  bosom,  this 

part  of  the  body  being  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  maternity 

wlilch  it  would  be  shameful  to  allow  to  be  visible  in  a 

young  girl.  •  •  .  .  . 

No  other  ceremony  than  rejoicings  are  necessary  in 
order  to  legalize  a  marriage.  The  next  morning,  at 
break  of  day^  the  husband  leaves  his  young  wife,  who 
takes  possession  of  a  separate  house  which  be  has  built 
for  her  on  his  property,  and  where  he  only  sees  her  again 
»t  night,  or  with  the  greatest  mystery. 
^The  custom  of  not  seeing  their  wives  does  not  arise 
fyom  any  contempt  of  the  diitrrissinns  for  the  fair  sex  •  I 
tiiinky  on  the  Contrary,  that  It  was  originally  established 
with  the  Tiew  of  prolonging  the  empire  of  love  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

The  selling  of  their  daughters  is  an  anomalous 

feature   among   a  people   so   fond  of  personal 

liUerty,   and  so  jealous  of  their  independence. 

J%.    father  holds  this  right  over  his  daughters,  a 

bxx^ther  oyer  his  orphan  aisters.    But  it  most  be 


kept  in  mind,  that  no  violence  seems  to  be  done 
to  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  who  are  as  eagdr  to 
embark  for  Stamboul^  or  to  go  to  Persia,  as  a 
young  English  girl  is  willing  to  set  out  for  the 
matrimonial  bazaar  of  Calcutta,  or  a  young  lady 
of  rank  to  make  her  debut  at  Almacks.  We 
may  pity  the  moral  condition  of  the  Circassian 
beauty,  but  not  her  mental  anguish;  for  she 
feels  none. 

To  be  sold  is  often  the  sole  wish  of  a  pretty  girl,  be- 
cause  she  is  then  certain  of  Ailing  a  place  in  a  Turkish 
harem,  which  they  prefer  to  their  Circassian  mode  of  life. 
It  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  see  some  of  them  return  to 
their  country  after  having  obtained  their  liberty.  The 
acconnta  wiiich  they  bring  back  of  the  joys  of  these  vo- 
luptuous prisons,  and  the  sight  of  the  presents  with  which 
they  return,  suffice  to  determine  the  fate  of  many,  who 
request  to  be  sold. 

To  the  faded  beauties  who  return  from  Turkish 
and  Persian  harems,  Mr  Spencer  attributes  the 
preserration  of  civilization  among  the  mountain.« 
eers,  and  many  improvements  and  ameliorations 
in  the  social  condition  of  their  countrymen,  who, 
without  such  counteracting  influences,  must  have 
relapsed  into  barbarism.  This  is  a  doubtful 
mode  of  promoting  civilisation.  The  refinement' 
they  bring  back  is  more  corrupting  than  the 
barbarism  they  carry  away.  The  trade  in 
young  women  was  formerly  the  perpetual  cause 
of  wars  and  feuds  among  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
Caucasus,  who  made  predatory  excursions  into 
each  other's  territory,  to  snatch  girls.  Happily, 
the  Russian  blockade  and  the  confederation  of 
native  chiefs  have,  we  are  told,  nearly  put  an  end 
to  this  abominable  practice,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  which  might  neutralize  all  that  Mr 
Spencer  has  said  for  his  favourite  mountaineers. 

Among  the  singular  customs  of  the  Circas- 
sians,  there  is  that  of  interchanging  whatever 
parties  may  take  a  fancy  for.     Marigny  states— 

This  community  of  goods  extends  so  fiir,  that  a  poor 
man  often  gives  bis  rags  to  a  rich  one,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  coat.  I  once  saw  Xoffha'i  return  without  shoes,  be^r 
cause  he  had  met  a  man  on  foot  who  had  bad  ones,  and 
had  asked  him  for  his. 

Mr  Spencer  was  equally  fortunate  in  finding 
abundance  of  cater-cousins,  the  relations  and 
dependents  of  his  Konak,  whose  excess  of 
friendship  he  was  compelled,  by  etiquette,  td 
requite  with  presents  and  souvenirs.  The  Cir- 
cassians are  not  in  the  leatit  a  diflident  or  bash* 
ful  people,  and  they  never  lose  a  benefit  for  want 
of  asking.  Mr  Spencer  gives  a  very  intelligent 
account  of  the  state  of  medicine  and  surgery 
among  his  friends.  It  is  low  indeed.  The  wan- 
dering Calmucks  and  Turcomans  furnish  the 
quacks  of  the  Caucasus.  In  his  rambles,  he  met 
with  a  veiry  curious  case  of  somnambulism  in 
the  daughter  of  a  chief.  This  girl  will  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  Cassandra,  or  Joan  of  Arc,  of  her 
brave  nation. 

The  girl  was,  probably,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  suffering  from  the  disease  for  the  last  two  years 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  fit,  which  generally  lasted 
from  oiie  to  three  weeks,  she  was  accustomed  to  employ 
herself  at  embroidery,  sing  to  her  lute,  or  deliver  eztem. 
pore  poetry,  in  a  singing  tone,  always  prophetic  of  some 
event  that  was  to  occur,  of  importance  to  the  country; 
but,  except  on  these  occasions,  she  never  uttered  a  word, 
nor  answeicd  a  question,  and  seemed  to  address  her  wam^ 
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inp  nther  to  gome  iiiTisible  iplrit,  than  to  the  penoni 
around  her ;  she  also  prescribed  for  the  sick,  whom  she 
mentioned  by  name,  s^ave  counsel  to  the  warrior,  reproved 
the  wicked,  and  assured  her  countrymen,  that  in  their 
contest  with  Russia  they  would  be  ultimately  successful ; 
not  one  word  of  which  remained  in  her  recollection  when 
she  awoke  from  her  maginetic  sleep. 

The  CircaBsians^  if  the  blessings  of  peace  were 
granted  them^  mighty  in  many  respects,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fortunate  people.  They  inhabit  a 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  salubrious  country, 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  are  numerous,  game  is  plentiful, 
the  rivers  and  the  Euzine  abound  with  fish, 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  never  use.  Fish 
is  the  last  resource  of  a  semi-barbarous  people. 
Their  food  is  beef,  mutton,  kid,  fowls,  rice, 
buck-wheat,  millet,  dried  fruits,  and  honey, 
which  is  abundant,  and  of  fine  quality.  As  a 
particular  article  of  food,  they  consume  immense 
quantities  of  raw  cucumbers,  which  are  of  a  large 
and  very  superior  kind,  and  also  salt  them  for 
winter,  like  the  German  saur-kraut.  They  boil 
the  tendrils  and  fruit  of  the  pumpkin,  which  they 
season  with  salt  and  their  favourite  condiment, 
capsicums ;  and  use  many  wild  vegetables.  We 
cannot,  however,  see  that  the  useful  arts  have 
made  great  progress  in  Circassia.  They  are 
dependent  on  Turkey  for  salt,  and  suffer  much 
at  present  for  the  want  of  it.  If  we  understand 
him  aright,  Mr  Spencer  has  taught  them  to  con. 
vert  their  salt  springs,  which  he  discovered  in 
travelling  to  the  Kouban,  into  this  essential 
commodity.  They  are  exceedingly  temperate, 
according  to  Mr  Spencer,  preferring  to  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  their  favourite  skhou,  that  is, 
acidulated  milk  which  forms  an  important  part 
of  their  diet.  They  never  use  fresh  milk,  con- 
sidering it  unwholesome.  The  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Arabs,  are  equally  fond  of  this  beverage^ 
which  they  call  yaourte. 

The  skhon  constitutes  the  principal  article  in  the  food 
of  a  Circassian ;  boiled  with  millet  or  maize,  it  forms 
his  breakfiMt;  while  his  pilaS^  at  noon  and  evening 
■seal,  are  alike  mixed  with  it.  During  winter,  that  the 
supply  should  be  unfailing,  it  is  preserred  in  tubs,  with 
a  little  salty  when  it  forms  a  consistency  like  curd.  Next 
to  skhou,  the  article  of  food  most  necessary  to  those  pri- 
mitiye  people,  is  millet.— without  which,  and  a  bottle  of 
their  favourite  bererage,  no  Circassian  ever  leaves  home ; 
and,  as  flint  and  steel  form  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
travelling  apparatus,  he  is  never  at  loss  for  subsistence, 
even  in  the  most  desolate  regions.  While  bivouacking, 
it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  hundreds  seated  around 
their  fires,  each  with  his  little  casserole,  preparing  his 
slender  repast. 

The  goitre,  the  curse  of  other  Alpine  regions, 

and  the  deformed  cretin,  are  not   seen  in  the 

Caucasus.    Many  primitive  customs  are  found  in 

Circassia. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  command  of  Moses  to 
the  Israelites,  the  husbandman  never  foils  to  leave  a  little 
uncut  com,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  Their  manner  of  threshing  is  also  still  the  same  at 
that  of  the  earliest  inhabitanU  of  the  earth. 

The  com  is  trodden  out  by  horses'  feet. 
Their  mills  for  grinding  com,  usually  termed  hone, 
ttills^  are  equally  primitife,  being  situated  under  th« 


earth,  with  a  whed  at  the  top,  which  is  tuned  by  s 
horse  :  the  man  who  brings  com  to  grind  mutt  also  brinf 
a  horse  to  turn  the  wheel ;  and,  as  there  is  no  mooey  in 
circulation,  they  pay  the  owner  for  the  use  of  his  mill 
in  grain.  The  lighter  seeds,  such  as  millet,  (the  fsvooriie 
food  of  a  Circassian,)  is  generally  ground  by  the  woomb 
at  home^  with  the  common  hand-milL 

Their  granaries  are  pits,  ingeniously  kept 
free  of  damp  and  vermin,  and  carefully  hidden 
by  boards  and  earth,  on  which  the  grass  soon 
springs ;  thus  baffling  the  enemy,  who  may  starve 
with  abundance  below  their  feet.  We  hare 
already  spoken  of  their  horses.  Their  oxen, 
with  which  the  cars  of  the  ladies  are  drawn, 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  of  the  dun  colour 
of  those  of  Hungary.  Their  breed  of  sheep 
has  been  improved  of  late,  by  the  flocks  of 
their  neighbours  the  Cossacks.  Buffaloes  and 
goats  range  wild,  in  large  numbers.  The  latter 
are  large  and  fine;  and,  indeed,  all  animals, 
the  human  race  included,  seem  to  attain  sise, 
beauty,  and  vigour.  We  hear  of  mountain 
hares  weighing  twenty  pounds !  The  Circassians 
have  a  fine  breed  of  dogs,  resembling  the  shep- 
herd's dog ;  and  they  train  greyhounds  for  cours- 
ing, which  is  a  popular  amusement. 

Polygamy  is  permitted  in  Circassia,  bat  ia 
rarely  practised.  The  men  shave  their  heads, 
leaving  a  large  tuft  of  hair ;  the  old  men  shave, 
the  young  men  cut  their  beards,  and  all  wear 
mustuchios.  Yet  we  hear  of  the  venerable  flow, 
ing  beards  of  the  elders.  The  rich  are  charitable 
to  the  poor.  The  orphan  is  provided  for  by  hit 
nearest  relations  as  his  own  children ;  if  a  man's 
house  is  burnt,  his  neighbours  assist  in  buildiii^ 
it ;  if  he  lose  his  cattle  from  sickness,  or  his 
corn  from  blight,  each  lends  him  assistaoee, 
which  he  makes  a  point  of  conscience  to  repay 
liberally  when  his  circumstances  improve.  Tbe 
respect  paid  to  age  is  almost  carried  to  supersti- 
tious excess.  ''It  deserves,"  says  Mr  Spencer, 
"  to  be  imitated  by  Europeans." 

The  Circassians,  before  the  blockade,  exported 
from  Anapa,  the  Turkish  entrepot,  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hides,  skinn 
of  many  kinds,  and  both  of  domestic  and  wild  ani- 
mals; wax,  honey,  butter,  tallow,  and  other 
articles.  They  supplied  their  Cossack  neigh- 
bours on  the  Kouban,  with  such  things,  and  also 
with  good  tobacco,  wild  fruits,  horses,  cattle, 
wood  for  fuel,  grain  of  different  kinds,  timber,  in 
which  Circassia  abounds,  and  some  articles  of 
rude  manufacture,  as  idedges,  canoes,  banel 
hoops,  &c.  The  Turks  were  wont  to  take  to 
Anapa,  in  exchange,  clothing,  consisting  priaci- 
pally  of  European  cotton  manufactures;  talt, 
steel,  iron  in  bars,  lead,  nails,  arms  of  all  kindi, 
morocco  coloured  skins,  a  little  cloth,  which  b 
a  great  luxury,  needles,  looking-glasses,  eoffcej 
soap,  and  dried  fruits.  From  Rnsaa  thsf 
obtained  iron  pots,  hatchets,  silrer-threid, 
coloured  silks,  and  a  few  drugs.  They  vt 
deprived,  by  the  blockade,  of  all  trade.  Man  sa' 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword,  are  all  tbst  dov 
remain  in  Circassia ! 
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Tt  18  curious,  in  these  sober  times,  to  fall  upon 
«  favourite   epithet  of  the  ballad. writers  and 
Tomancers  of  an  earlier  period,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say  "  Merry  England."   Was  this  title 
ever  a  deserved  one  ?  or  was  it  bestowed  by  the 
free-will  of  the  poet — an  invention  deriving  its 
force  (as  we  see  in  some  notorious  etymologies) 
from  the  extremity  of  contradiction  ?     In   a 
time  of  less  simplicity,    a    satirical    meaning 
night  have  been  suspected ;   but  of  this  the 
romancers  were  surely  innocent.   And  if  there 
vas  *'  reason  in  the  rhyme,"  what  a  change  has 
since  come  over  us  !     There  is  now  not  a  sign 
of  merriment  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o' 
Groats ;  nor  a  "  merryman"  to  be  found,  but  in 
some  miserable  pretence  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Mirth  is  as  rare  amongst  us  as  minuets  at  La 
Trappe ;  or,  if  it  exist,  its  motions  never  come 
to  the  surface — not  a   ripple   betrays   its   in- 
floence.    There  are  many  fictions,  indeed,  which 
are  accepted   by  general  consent,  passing  cur- 
rently under  the  name  of  amusements  ;  and  we 
follow  them,  accordingly,  with  great  persever- 
ance.    They  are  just  such  devices  as  delight 
other  nations — and  why  should  they  not  be  pas- 
time for  us  too?    Why,  indeed,  but   that  the 
spirit  which  gives  them  life  and  meaning  cannot 
he  borrowed  as  easily  as  the  ceremony  !     We 
have  no  hearty  sympathies  in  the  matter ;  and, 
without  these,  amusement  is  nothing  but  a  name. 
There  is  a  gleeful  eagerness,  an  alacrity,  a  spirit 
of  invention,  an  individuality  in  the  pursuit  of 
enjoyments,  which  prevail  wherever  the  national 
temper  is  gay  and  social :  with  us  not  a  trace 
of  this  festive  disposition  can  bo  found.     We 
import  the  fashion  of  amusement  from  the  spots 
where  it  naturally  flourishes  ;  and  observe  it  with 
a  mechanical  precision  which  bespeaks  us  utter 
strangers  to  its  purpose.    We  cannot  originate ; 
we  do  not  even  translate  happily.    There  has 
not  been  a  dance,  a  game,  or  a  new  mode  of 
entertainment  of  native  production,  since  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts  ;  we  are  grown  too  busy  and 
thoughtful   for  such  devices.    The  only  diver, 
sions  which  we  willingly  adopt  are  pursued  in 
private  ;  we  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  unbend  in  the  society  of  others ;  and  when- 
ever cuatom   enjoins  our  participation  in  any- 
thing which  requires  concert,  and  has  no  plea 
for  its  nee  but  that  of  mere  pastime,  we  obey 
with    an    air  half  surly,  half  ashamed,  which 
betrays    our    natural    reluctance    to    forsake 
gravity    for  a  while,  and  be  heartily  amused. 
It  is  indeed  the  "  tdcher  d*  Hre  vi/;"  and  the 
task  is  most  indifferently  performed. 

This  IB  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the 
caaaes  of  a  fact  which  may  be  stated  without 
the  slighteet  design  to  make  it  a  ground  of  re- 
proach. With  a  kind  of  speculative  admiration  of 
gaiety,  we  have  ourselves  a  full  share  of  the  na- 
tional temperament;  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
convince  ue  that  many  excellent  things  may  be 
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said  on  behalf  of  a  grave  composure.  ^fHiether 
this  character  is  the  product  of  Protestant 
asceticism,  kneaded  into  our  nature  by  civil  con- 
test, or  that  careless  joviality  is  incompatible 
with  the  vigilance  and  toil  of  commercial  enter-^ 
prise  —  whether  the  leisurely  and  unsettled 
habits,  belonging  to  a  different  state  of  society, 
are  not  necessary  to  preserve  national  gaiety  in 
full  vigour — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  con- 
flict and  burden  of  the  present  times  are  sober- 
ing down  the  whole  civilized  world,  an  evidence 
not  the  least  important  of  the  mighty  revolution 
now  in  progress : — ^these  are  questions  that  we 
may  suggest,  but  cannot  stay  to  discuss.  All 
that  is  needful  at  present,  is  to  assert  a  fact 
undeniable  as  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  and  to 
confess,  without  hesitation  or  shame*facedness, 
that,  whatever  we  may  once  have  been,  we  are 
not  now,  nor  have  been  for  many  a  day  a  merry 
people. 

It  is  otherwise  with  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel.  Perhaps,  even  in  their  sunshine,  a 
cloud  may  now  be  discovered,  which,  although 
ae  yet  ''no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  may 
hereafter  darken  their  gaiety.  A  future  century 
may  find  us  eyeing  each  other  from  shore  to 
shore,  as  grimly  serious  as  the  two  giants  in 
Guildhall.  But  this  time  is  yet  distant.  Cli- 
mate,  habit,  and  strong  inherited  tendencies, 
have  imparted  to  the  French  people  a  joyous 
levity  of  temper,  which  it  will  require  years  to 
weigh  down.  From  the  harassing  contest  of 
the  Fronde,  from  the  exhaustion  and  distress 
which  closed  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and 
from  the  shower  of  blood  which  drenched  the 
land  in  its  later  Days  of  Terror,  the  Frenchman 
emerged  with  unimpaired  cheerfulness:  the 
traces  of  calamity  are  hardly  removed  before  he 
returns  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  enjoyment.  Pas- 
time is  to  him  a  necessity  of  life--demanding 
net  only  the  panem  et  eircerues  but  even  eircerues 
velsine  pane.  He  hates  to  be  serious  or  recluse : 
his  heart  is  with  his  fellows;  he  must  be 
born,  live,  and  die  in  public.  In  all  his  tastes 
and  habits,  the  idea  of  society  is  paramount ;  on 
this  is  founded  the  basis  of  a  character  which 
cannot  soon  be  removed.  Nor  will  it  be  easy 
to  rob  him  of  the  gaiety  which  his  mode  of  being 
absolutely  requires.  The  solitary  man  may  pass 
through  life  with  all  his  asperities  about  him;  but 
a  vivacious  and  smiling  ease  is  the  only  medium 
in  which  the  many  can  perpetually  revolve  and 
mingle  without  chafing  and  discord.  In  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  art  of  social  amusement,  the  French- 
man, therefore,  is  a  joyous  proficient.  He  ad« 
dresses  himself  to  its  practice  with  a  cordiality 
which  lends  meaning  to  the  veriest  trifles,  and 
gives  a  positive  character  to  the  most  inveterate 
commonplaces  of  usage.  His  brain  teems  with 
new  inventions  for  the  promotion  of  laughter  and 
social  pastime.  In  his  amusements,  there  is 
nothing  formal  or  conventional ;  like  the  player 
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in  the  older  Italian  comedy^  he  requires  but  the 
skeleton  of  his  part — the  conduct  and  business  of 
which  he  can  fill  up  ai  happily  as  the  first  inren* 
tor  of  the  piece ;  and  change  it,  too,  from  day  to 
day,  with  a  variety  that  never  tires.  It  is  this 
fortunate  disposition  which  qualifies  him  to  act 
as  master  of  the  revels  to  the  whole  civilised 
world — a  charge  which  he  executes  with  infinite 
grace  and  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  us,  without 
the  slightest  pretence  at  emulation,  to  cast  a 
wistful  glance  at  these  merry  doings  of  our 
neighbours.  In  attempting  to  describe  them,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  much  of  their  native 
vivacity  should  be  retained.  Some,  however,  may 
bear  the  process  without  wholly  evaporating ;  a« 
will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  which  is  intended  to  offer  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  most  national  French  amusements, 
aa  far  as  it  can  be  exhibited  in  fragments  and  at 
a  distance.  Those  who  have  been  amused  by 
the  VaudMviUB  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  may  ex- 
daim  at  the  coldness  of  its  appearance  in  another 
form ;  we  must  address  ourselves  to  8\ich  as 
have  not  enjoyed  this  privilege.  We  know  what 
a  difference  must  be  found  between  the  living 
body  and  the  lifeless  specimen ;  but  they  who 
cannot  see  the  butterfly  in  full  flight  in  its  native 
sunshine,  are  content  to  admire  its  colours, 
although  somewhat  faded,  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
oollfotor. 

The  Vaudeville,  in  its  popular  sense^  (for  we 
need  not  weary  the  reader  with  antiqoarian  dis. 
cussions  or  questions  of  etymology,)  has  long 
been  understood  as  the  title  of  a  species  of  light 
song  or  ditty,  in  which  the  simplest  passible  air 
if  chanted  to  couplets  of  a  sportive  or  satirical 
meaning.  The  music  is  little  more  than  a 
measured  recitative  in  lively  rhythm,  serving  aa 
an  easy  vehicle  for  the  words  of  the  song,  so  as 
to  pass  it  more  readily  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
amongst  a  people  more  apt  to  motion  than  alive 
to  melody.  The  value  lay  in  the  words ;  and  in 
these  the  popular  humour  found  an  inexhaustible 
recreation.  Everything  which  caught  the  atten. 
tion,  or  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  day,  from  poli- 
tics down  to  fashions,  turned  into  merry  couplets, 
often  with  exquisite  readiness  and  wit,  was  in 
this  manner  circulated  at  once  throughout  Patis. 
Some  were  adopted  as  established  favourites; 
the  most  had  their  hour  of  success,  each  in  its 
turn  giving  way  to  some  newer  fancy,  as  the 
whim  or  propensity  of  the  moment  called  it 
forth.  The  delight  of  the  Parisians  in  these 
ditties  passes  description;  and  they  have  long 
been  the  favourite  utterance  of  popular  feeling 
in  a  capital  where  everything  takes  the  air  of  a 
jest,  and  is  turned  into  a  song.  It  was  amongst 
the  lower  fnrders  that  the  addition  of  dialogue  in 
prose  was  first  introduced,  as  part  of  the  enter* 
tainment,  in  booths  and  guingueUes,  upon  the 
stock  of  the  popular  Vaudevilles  and  in  this 
manner  the  amusement  seems  gradually  to  have 
assumed  its  present  dramatic  form,  retaining  the 
original  feature  of  a  recurring  chant  or  song,  in 
which  the  dialogue  is  continued  to  some  well 


known  tune,  in  couplets  appropriate  to  the  nb* 
ject  of  the  piece.     The  structure  is  as  simple  u 
possible ;  the  characters  are  few ;  the  incident! 
presented  and  disposed  of  in  a  moment:  everything 
bespeaks  an  origin  thoroughly  populsr  snd  ooea- 
sional.    An  anecdote,  a  whimsical  situation,  i 
droll  trait  of  character,  sufiices  for  the  suUtanei 
of  the  piece,  which  is  begun  and  ended  in  half. 
an-hour.    This  species  of  entertunment,  admit- 
ting of  constant  change,  was  calculated  to  become 
suddenly  popular  with  audiences  that  fear  no- 
thing so  mudh  as  tediousness.    As  an  amusemeot 
of  the  lower  orders,  it  grew  and  flourished,  until 
theatres  were  erected  for  its  express  ezhibi. 
tion.      The  performance,  however,  was  rude, 
and  the  compositions  of  little  value,  until  some 
writers  of  a  higher  class,  attracted  by  their  me* 
cess,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  imparting  to 
this  citizen's  pastime  the  charm  of  elegant  com« 
position,  enhanced  by  skilful  acting.    Their  pro- 
sperity has  been  unbounded;  and  the  OmHu 
Vaudeville,  in   its  cultivated  dress,  is  now  tri- 
umphant in  half  of  the  many  theatres  of  Pini» 
and  has  enlisted  in  its  service  some  of  the  noit 
graceful  wits  and  the  best  actors  of  light  comedj 
to  be  found  in  Europe. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  writers  who  have  been 
successful  in  this  lively  class  of  composition,  M. 
Scribe  stands  confessedly  the  first.  He  n  ea* 
titled  to  this  place,  no  less  by  the  fertility  of  hit 
pen-— which  has  produced  some  hundreds  of 
approved  pieces— than  by  its  point  and  dexterity* 
He  possesses,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  art  of 
dramatising  his  subject,  and  an  unforced  pleas- 
antry of  manner  which  alwajrs  eapttvates  the 
attention.  His  dialogue  is  easy  and  vivadooi, 
and  abounds  in  facetious  sallies,  which  loss  none 
of  their  effect  from  the  careless  way  in  wluck 
they  are  introduced.  His  situations,  too,  are 
highly  comic,  and  generally  essential  to  the 
developement  of  the  plot ;  which,  although  mf^ 
as  the  style  of  oomposition  requires,  often  tf^ 
minates  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected.  At 
times,  he  gives  evidenoe  of  dramatie  power  wbidi 
might  be  worthily  employed  on  subjeoti  of 
greater  pretension.  But  the  walk  he  haschoeea 
has  been  fortunate  in  no  common  degree ;  ithn 
led  him  to  fame  and  affluence ;  and  the  ambitioi 
of  one  who  writes  for  the  day  may  weU  be  ntii> 
fied  with  the  first  of  its  triumphs.  M.  ScriWi 
however,  has  not  confined  himself  to  solitary 
composition ;  be  is  also  known  aa  the  joint  satbor 
of  a  number  of  pieces,  in  which  his  name  ii 
assooiated  with  others  of  less  celebrity ;  feUov- 
ing,  though  certainly  at  an  humble  distsnce,  tbi 
example  of  those  twin-stars  of  our  elder  drms, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  eosten* 
porary  playwrights.  As»  in  their  instance,  tbe 
quota  contributed  by  each  member  of  the  liter- 
ary partnerships  of  M.  Scribe  is  not  knovo. 
In  some  cases  he  appears  with  a  colleafus  vbe» 
like  M.  Melesville,  has  already  establiahed  a 
reputation  of  his  own  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  isp- 
posed  that  he  has  employed  his  long^praetiic^ 
skill  in  fitting  for  representation  the  sketche* « 
less  ezperieQoed  hands;  arrangiBg  the  dstaikt 
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and  throwing  into  tlie  dialogue  some  of  the  lively 
toudiDB  in  which  he  ii  so  happy.  However  this 
may  be^  the  nnmber  of  his  partnership  works  is 
greater^  we  believe^  than  that  of  his  own  exdns- 
ively ;  and  a  list  of  some  twenty  names  might 
be  given  which  have  been  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic favour  in  conjunction  with  his*  There  is  less 
singularity  in  this  division  of  labour  than  might 
appear  at  the  first  sight,  when  the  style  of  com- 
position, and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  nation,  is  taken  into  account.  The  struc- 
ture of  th0  piece  is  so  slight,  that  a  single  happy 
idea,  such  as  may  arise  in  a  fanciful  or  sportive 
moment,  suffices  for  its  groundwork ;  and  the 
developement,  by  means  of  a  few  characters,  in 
dialogue  which  is  seldom  more  artificial  than 
that  of  good  society,  is  just  such  a  task  as  would 
furnish  joint  occupation  to  a  pair  of  lively  com. 
panions,  in  a  country  the  natives  of  which  seem 
to  regard  every  act  of  life  as  a  mise  en  ac^ne. 
The  plan  is  thus  speedily  moulded  into  a  dra- 
matic form.  The  substance  once  given,  the  more 
practised  wit  introduces  the  coupktt,  chooses  the 
aird  to  which  they  shall  be  sung,  heightens  the 
points  of  the  dialogue  with  a  calembourg,  or  a 
paogent  allusion  to  some  jest  or  folly  of  the  day, 
and  here  and  there  touches  in  a  shade  of  senti- 
ment or  a  dash  of  broader  humour :  and  there  is 
A  piece  finished,  awaiting  only  the  acceptance  of 
the  comiti  de  dirMction^  to  appear  before  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Thedtre  de  Madame,  with  as 
much  success  as  any  of  the  pleasant  trifles  that 
have  lived  their  day  on  its  boards. 

The  subjects  of  these  Comedies  de  Vaudeville 
are  as  various  as  their  authors.     Sometimes  it  is 
a  droll  incident,  a  discovery,  or  a  mistake ;  at 
•ther  times,  an  eccentricity  of  character^  the 
burlesque  of  a  class  or  profession;  or  the  favourite 
folly  of  the  day,  furnishes  matter  for  the  piece* 
Air  historical  or  domestic  anecdote  is  often  seiaed 
upon  with  great  spirit  and  .neatness ;  and  the 
drama  and  romance  of  other  countries  have  been 
ransacked  to  enrich  the  general  repertory  of 
subjects.    Occasionally  the  plot  is  broadly  and 
improbably  farcical ;  and  the  pieces  of  this  class, 
although  too  absurd  for  the  closet,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  amusing  on  the  stage,  when  sustained  by 
the  inimitable  acting  of  a  Potior  or  a  Perlet .    The 
anxieties  and  triumph^  of  lovers  of  course  furnish 
the  main  burden  of  the  theme,  although,  in  many 
instances,  the  humour  of  the  piece  is  independent 
of  this  interest*     Another  classj  and  a  very 
pleasant  one^  conmsts  of  illustrations  of  some 
^nerous  action  or  frank  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
vieux  moustdche,  the  pet  character  of  the  French, 
has  generally  a  prominent  share.    Specimens  of 
the  highly  sentimental  may  also  be  found ;  but 
these  are  not  peculiarly  engaging,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  success.    The  great  ma- 
jority of  all,  however,  are  occupied  with  subjects 
properly  French ;  and  exhibit  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  national  "  life,  manners,  and 
conversation,"  with  a  vivacity  which,  of  itself, 
ought  to  render  them  interesting  to  the  foreign 
reader.     We  believe  that  a  more  pleasant  and 
compendioua  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this 


lively  people  can  nowhere  be  fband— certainly 
not  in  any  other  class  of  written  compositions.' 
And  so  readily  do  the  prevailing  dispositions 
and  interests  of  the  moment  appear  in  this  form, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  best  his^ 
tory  of  the  progress  of  ideas  and  social  life  in 
France,  or  at  least  in  Paris,  might  not  be  sup- 
plied by  a  complete  edition  of  all  the  successful 
vaudevilles,  in  the  order  of  their  actual  ap- 
pearance, cum  interpretaiione  et  notie  variorum*  - 

This  is,  however,  an  office  for  abler  hands — > 
ours  must  be  restricted  to  the  business  of  select- 
ing a  few  specimens,  which,  in  order  that  we  may 
exhibit  the  best  of  their  kind,  will  be  taken 
from  the  productions  of  Scribe,  either  singly  or 
in  partnership.  And,  to  begin  with  a  piece  of 
which  he  is  the  sole  author,  we  cannot  find  a 
prettier  trifle  than  "  First  Love ;"  in  which  the 
fallacy  of  the  sentimental  creed  on  this  subject, 
is  assailed  with  great  spirit. 

Emmeline,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  very 
young,  and  educated  in  retirement,  is  informed 
by  her  father,  Dervi^re,  that  he  has  been  plan- 
ning to  provide  her  with  a  husband— a  certain 
M.  de  Rinville,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  pro^ 
prietor.  She  has  refused  twenty  proposals  already, 
like  a  spoiled  child  as  she  is ;  and  her  papa  is 
again  mortified  to  find  that  this  new  arrange^ 
ment  is  no  better  received.  The  son  of  an  old 
friend,  rich^  handsome,  and  just  returned  from 
his  travels — ^what  objection  can  there  be  to  him  ?• 

EfMiL  Nothing;;  after  what  you  have  told  me,  I 
could  willingly  accept  him,  if  this  were  possible ;  bnt^  itt 
duty  to  mys^,  I  must  refbse  him. 

Verv.  In  duty  to  yoanelf  ?— and  what  is  the  obVLm 
gatton  ? 

Emm,  A  solemn  promise,  and  earlier  vows. 

Derv.  Here  is  intelligence  !«*>How,yoang  lady- 1  with- 
out my  lanction  ? 

Emm.  No  I  dear  papal — never  without  your  leave. 
And  if  you  will  promise  not  to  icold  me,  or  fbrce  my 
inclination  again,  I  will  tell  yon  all. 

Derv.  Who  on  earth,  now,  would  have  foreseen  this  t 
—a  little  ehit  of  sixteen,  who  has  never  left  my  side— . 
who  sees  no  one  l^-Come,  mademoiselle,  speak  out  at  once ! 

And  she  speaks  accordingly  of  Cousin  Charles, 
her  playfellow,  when  they  were  children,  under 
the  care  of  Aunt  Judith ;  and  how  they  read 
**  Paul  and  Virginia"  together,  and  loved  each 
other  to  distraction,  and  exchanged  rings,  and 
vowed  eternal  constancy,  when  he  set  forth  on  his 
travels ;  to  the  great  consternation  of  papa,  wha 
has  reason  to  fear  that  Charles  is  not  only  an 
obstacle  to  his  projects,  but  has  turned  out  a 
scape-grace  into  the  bargain.  Persuasion,  how« 
ever,  is  useless ;  the  lady  weeps,  and  threatens 
to  fall  sick,  and  the  doting  father  consents  to 
write  a  note  of  refusal  to  M.  de-  Rinville,  plainly 
stating  the  cause. 

De  Rinville  has  already  set  forth  a-wooing, 

and,  meeting  the  servant  who  has  charge  of  the 

note,  spares  him   a  journey,  by  promiaing  ta 

deliver  it  himself ;  and  enters  the  house.    While 

he  is  waiting  for  M.  Derviere,  he  reads  his  sen.* 

tence  of  dismission ;  and,  being  reluctant  to 

abandon  the  pursuit  at  once,  especially  as  he  has 

heard  the  beauty  of  Emmelino  highly  praised, 

he  resolves  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  ab«ent 
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Charles.  A  few  years  make  such  a  change; 
and  what  a  triumph  if  he  can  overcome  this 
pretty  recluse ! 

DervUre  tmieru  {Anie»)  Lipierre  telli  me,  with  an 
idr  of  myttary,  that  a  straiiger  desired  to  epeak  with  me 
in  prirate.  (To  Rinviile.)  U  i(  yoa,  sir,  who  were 
asking  to  see  me  ? 

Bin,  Yes,  sir. 

Derv,  What  are  your  commAuds  ? 

J?tfi.  (Ande-)  Come !  now  for  emotion  and  pathos. 
{Aloud,)  Yon  do  not  recognise  my  features.  Is  it  pos. 
■ible  that  eight  years  of  absence  can  haye  made  me  a 
atranger  eren  in  my  own  family  ? 

/)efv.  What  do  yon  say  ? 

Rin,  What !  Is  the  influence  of  kindred  a  mere  fable ! 
••^oct  it  not  speak  to  your  heart  ?..-does  it  not  inform 
you,  my  dear  uncle  ? 

Derv,  Good  heaycns  !  and  yon  are 

Bin,  (Throwing  himself  into  hU  arms.)  Charles  ! 
your  nephew  I 

l>«ro.  {Tuminff  away.)  Confusion  take  him  I 

JRin,  How  1  what  ails  you  ? 

Derv.  Nothing  I  The  surprise— the  astonishment. 
I  TOW  I  should  nerer  haye  recognised  you ;  for,  between 
ouraeWes,  eight  years  ago  you  gave  no  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  handsome  fellow— quite  the  reverse. 

/lilt.  All  the  better,  you  must  he  pleased  to  see  me  so 
much  improTed. 

Derv,  Not  at  all.  I  had  rather  you  had  continued 
!a  the  oppoeite  course. 

Bin.  Why  so? 

Derv,  Listen,  my  boy;  it  is  wrong  to  useceivmony 
amongst  relations,  and  I  shall  speak  to  you  frankly.  I 
settled  a  thousand  crowns  upon  yon,  as  you  know. 

Bin»  Yes,  uncle. 

Derv.  Well,  then!  I  will  raise  it  to  six  thousand 
ftancs,  on  one  oondition--namely,  that  you  depart  this 
Tery  day,  and  that  we  deny  onrselres,  for  some  yean  to 
come,  the  mutual  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other  again. 

Bin,  Howl  you  discard  me?— you  turn  nature  out 
of  doors? 

Derv.  Yes,  my  boy. 

Bin.  (Air  de  VaudevUle.)  A  kinamaa  I 

Derv.  Just  the  reason  why* 

Bin.  A  nephew ! 
.  Derv.  There  is  no  use  entreating. 

Bin.  Vm  deeply  touched— most  deeply,  by 
This  patriarchal  mode  of  greeting. 
{Atide.)    As  suitor,  they  reject  my  tows  ; 

As  kinsman,  presto  1  I*m  discarded  ! 
In  truth,  to  enter  such  a  house 
Is  passing  hard,  so  well  'tis  guarded. 

While  Derviere  is  explaining  his  reasons  why 
Charles  must  depart,  before  his  daughter  dis. 
covers  his  return,  lest  he  should  interfere  with 
Rinville's  pretensions,  the  young  lady  herself 
enters  at  the  moment  when  Derviere  is  called  to 
apeak  with  a  stranger — one  Mr  Zachary,  a 
German,  who  has  something  to  say  about  Cousin 
Charles. .  An  exclamation  of  Derviere's  betrays 
the  supposed  cousin  to  Emmeline ;  and  they  are 
left  together,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  papa. 

Bin.  (Aside.)  Certainly,  the  situation  is  an  original 
one  for  a  first  interview. 

Emm.  Well,  Charles  I  you  hare  retuined  at  last? 

Bin.  Yes,  madam. 

Emm.  Madam  ?    Are  we  no  longer  cousins  ? 

Bin,  Yes,  my  pretty  cousln^here  I  am  beside  you 
again ;  it  has  been  my  only  wish  ainee  we  parted. 

Emm.  How  is  this?  Why  are  you  so  formal  in 
addressing  me,  Charles  ? 

Bin.  I  feared  to  offend — ^but,  if  you  allow  iti 

J?iiifR.  Certainly! — between  cousins — where  is  the 
harm  ?    It  was  so  before  you  went  away. 

Bin,  Yes,  surely* 

^flvin.  How  often  have  I  recalled  that  time!   the 


recollections  of  childhood  are  ao  true  and  toaobiagt 
Do  you  remember  how  gay  we  were— how  happy !  ud, 
poor  Aunt  Judith,  how  we  did  vex  her !  By  tks  by, 
you  have  not  yet  apoken  to  me  of  her,  sir. 

Bin*  Ahl  true— poor  old  lady  !—^e  must  be  tsniUy 
old. 

Emm.  How !  old  I  Why,  she  has  been  desd  thae 
three  years ! 

Bin.  (Aside.)  Good  Loid  ! 

Emm,  Were  you  not  aware  of  this  ? 

Bin,  Oh,  yes,  surely  I  I  meant  to  say  that  she  wosiA 
have  been  very  old  by  this  time. 

Emm.  Not  so  veiy ;  but  do  yon  remember  bow  «c 
used  to  go  without  her  permission  to  get  cream  at  tte 
form  ?    It  was  always  yon  that  ate  the  most. 

Bin,  'Twasyou. 

Emm.  It  was  not,  sir!— And  the  daywheawsvm 
caught  in  the  storm  ? 

Bin.  Mercy !  how  we  were  drenched  I 

Emm.  Yea ;  but,  under  cover  of  your  cloak,  wbidt 
you  spread  over  me— for  you  were  Paul 

Bin,  And  you  Virginia. 

Emm.  How  delightful  I  he  rsmembeis  it  all!  Aad 
do  you  remember  the  evenings  when  we  used  to  play  at 
innocent  games— but  you  were  already  very  aadactou 
in  those  days. 

Bin.  Indeed  ? 

£jntii.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  the  kias  yon  gave  na^ 
but  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it. 

Bin.  Far  from  it ;  let  us  speak  of  it^how  ?  I  hssei 
yon  then  ? 

Emm,  Yes — there^.*on  my  cheek.  You  forfrt  hov 
angry  I  was,  and  said — ^"Have  done,  Charics!  I  will 
tell  my  aunt  T* — ^but  I  never  told  her  a  word  of  iL 

Bin,  Yes,  now  I  remember — and  the  day  after,  I 
think,  I  began  again. 

Emm.  No,  sir,  you  did  not ;  because  it  was  the 
evening  before  you  went. 

Bin,  (Aside.)  I  breathe  again;  for  I  bogan  to  for 
I  had  been  too  enterprising. 

Emm.  The  following  day  you  left  home :  do  yoa 
remember  what  we  promised  each  other  whca  we 
parted? 

jRiii.  Sorely,  yes. 

Emm,  (Looking  ftpwards.)  Yon  nooUect— «a  higb«- 
there? 

Bin.  (  Puz»led  and  locking  up  also,)  Yea— on  bifW 
I  remember. 

Emm,  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  foiled  onee.    And  yea? 

Ai'fi.  Nor  I,  either !  (Aside.)  What  the  deaoc  caa 
it  be? 

Emm.  And  have  you  kept  all  the  ^rest  of  your  pi«> 
mises  as  well  ? 

Bin,  Quite  as  well,  I  assure  you. 

DveL 
Emm,  Still,  like  me,  you  bear  in  mind 

Sport,  and  jest,  and  converse  kind  ? 
Bin,    I  bear  in  naind. 
Emm,  Dear  romaneea,  stiange  aad  eofl^ 
That  we  wept  to  read  ao  oft  ? 
Bin,  I  bear  in  mind. 
Aht  what  tender  two  we  were ! 
Touching  thought  to  rise  again  t 
Emm*  Now  repeat  our  favourite  air» 
Which  we  sung  in  conoert  then. 
Bin.  {Perplexed.) 

The  charming  air  we  used  to  try— 
J?mfli.    You  know  it  well  ? 

Bin.  Yes,  truly    I 
Emm,  (Humming  over  ihe  air,) 

**  *Ti8  the  viol  ringing—-. 
Hear  its  merry  soand  I 
Come  !  and,  o*er  the  daiaici  ipriaging, 
Let  us  dance  a  round  !** 
Bin,  Ah  I  the  tender  acoents  Uager, 
Still  remembered  there. 
(Aside,)  True,  and  learned,  I  know  not  wkcrs^ 

From  some  opera  singer. 
(Al^,)  Oh,  I  love  the  viol  ringing. 
With  a  merry  souad  I 
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£*««!.  (Fiffufing  about*) 

So,  upon  the  daisies  springiDg, 
Did  we  dance  a  round. 
Hin.  What  a  dance  for  childhood's  pleasure  I 
i^MiAi.  Then  did  Charles,  to  mark  the  measure, 
Note  the  cadence  with  a  kiss. 
Min,  {Kitting  A^r.) 

So  I  note  it  now  with  this ! 

It  is  high  time  to  interrupt  these  touvenirs 
d'  enfance,  during  which  M.  Dervi^re  has  heard 
sad  things  of  Nephew  Charles^  from  Goodman 
Zachary — nothing  less  than  bills  drawn  on  his 
uocle,  and  what  not.  which  he  presents. 

Bin,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Dent.  Yes,  sir — will  you  deny  your  own  signa- 
ture? 

Bin.  Certainly  not ;  but  I  should  just  like  to  see  it 
*~((isiVfe)-.were  it  only  fbr  information.  {Readt.) 
"  Charles  Desroches.**  (Atide.)  Oh !  I  am  caUed  Des- 
mhes—that*!  well. 

Dero.  Well,  tir,  what  hare  you  to  say  ? 

Riti.  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange— any  one 
can  draw  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Derv.  Were  there  but  one,  perhaps  •  but  M.  Zachary 
bss  adTised  me  that,  to>morrow,  there  will  be  presented 
fire  or  six,  which  1  shall  not  pay. 

Emm.  What,  Charles !  have  yon  then  become  a  re- 
probate? 

But  this  is  not  all.    M.  ^achary  has  hinted 
that  there  ia  more  than  this  behind.    In  the 
meantime^  Emmeline  takes  his  part^  until,  cast- 
ing her  eye  on  his  hand^  she  misses  a  ring  which 
should  have  been  there.    He  can  of  course  give 
no  account  of  its  lo88>  and  the  offence  is  not  to 
he  forgiven.      The  quarrel,   to  M.   Derviere's 
satisfaction,   appears  to  be  complete,  when  the 
real  Simon  Pure — Charles  Desroches — arrives, 
and  is  met  by  Rinville  ;  the  one  fearful  of  his 
reception,  for  he  knows  that  Zachary  has  been 
before  him — ^the  other  mortified  at  his  rebuff  by 
Bmmeline,   but  unwilling  to  discover  who  he 
really  is,  until  he  can  try  her  heart  once  more. 
Binville  discovers  that  the  stranger  is  his  nomi. 
nal  rival,  without,  however,  pretending  to  the 
character  any  longer,  having  fallen  into  loose 
ways,  and  married  during  his  absence,  and  grown 
up  as  ugly  as  he  promised  to  be.    Rinville  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  from  him  his  cousin's  ring,  and 
it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  first  approach  his  uncle 
in  the  character  of  M.  de  Rinville.    He  is  ac 
cordingly  presented  as  such  to  the  family — ^be- 
lieving, the  while,  that  the  real  de  Rinville  is 
some   cousin  of  whom  he  had   not  previously 
heard. 

Derviere  receives  the  supposed  suitor  eagerly ; 
but  Emmeline  surveys  him  with  disgust,  say- 
ing— 

f  Aside  to  her  father.)  O  Heavens!  how  ugly  he  is, 
and  what  an  awlcward  person ! 

Derv,  Not  at  all— I  do  not  think  lo^-the  youth  is 
presentable  enough— he  looks  younger  and  more  active 
than  your  cousin. 

Emm.  {Aside.)  He  may  say  what  he  will.  What  a 
difference  between  him  and  Charles  t 

This  unfavourable  impression  is  not  removed 

by  the   nevr-comer's  eagerness  for  his  dinner. 

During   his  absence,   De  Rinville  succeeds  in 

making  his  peace  with  Emmeline,  by  exhibiting 

the  riag  he  has  procured  from  the  real  Charles. 

They  are  on  the  most  amiable  terms,  when  all  is 

again  perplexed  by  the  appearance  of  Charles, 


who  enters,  on  Rinville's  quitting  his  cousin,  a 
pardoned  and  accepted  lover. 

Emtn.  Good  Heavens !  it  is  that  M.  de  Rinville  !— . 
I  will  at  once  confess  all  to  him. 

Charlet.  (At  ike  hack  of  the  ttage.)  As  yon  were 
saying— no  ceremony,  I  beg — attend  to  your  own  afTalrs. 
(Aside.)  I  can  wait  for  dinner  now,  having  eaten  and 
drunk;  still  incog.;  my  good  uncle  is  caught^-he  is 
mine ;  and,  could  1  but  get  rid  of  my  little  cousin,  and 
induce  her  to  annul  our  former  vows,  my  pardon  would 
be  safe. 

Emm.  (Timidiy.)  Sir! 

Chnrlet.  (Pereeiving  her.)  A  thousand  excuses,  Ma- 
demoiselle !— had  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Emm.   Yes,  sir ;  but  I  fear  to  say  it. 

Charlet.  (Atide.)  O  Lord  !  has  my  appearance,  in 
spile  of  myseltl— ^il/<Mid!.)  On  the  subject  of  this  mar- 
riage, perhaps  ? 

Emm.  A  marriage  which  will  render  me  miserable; 
for  I  love  another. 

CharUt.  {Atide.)  Gad  !  how  lucky  !  {Aloud.)  Tell 
me  all,  Mademoiselle — do  not  be  alarmed.  This  other 
whom  you  love 

Emnu  Is  a  friend  of  my  childhood^my  cousin 
Charles. 

Charlet.  {Atide.)  The  Devil !— this  is  awkward.^ 
{Aloud.)  Your  cousin  Charles — who  was  brought  up  with 
you? 

Emm,  Yes,  sir. 

Charlet.  That  left  home  about  eight  years  since^ 
a  handsome  youth  ? 

Emm.   Yes,  sir. 

Charlet.  {Atide.)  It  must  be  me—the  description  is 
perfect.  1  do  not  see  how  I  can  escape.  {Aloud.) 
What !  and  you  are  faithful  still  ?-4tili  attached  to 
him  ? 

Emm.    Yes  {  for  I  gave  him  my  promise^ 

Charlet.  Certainly,  with  some  people  that  is  a  strong 
point.  But,  as  for  Charles,  perhaps  his  constancy  has  not 
been  quite  so  tenacious.  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  has  been-— thoughtless^  as  we  term  It. 

Emm.  I  know  it. 

Charlet.  He  has  run  into  debt.  ^ 

Emm,  That  is  of  no  consequence.  1 

Charlet.  He  has  become  a  scape-graoe. 

Emm.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 

Charlet.  {Atide.)  In  that  case,  there  [is  no  way  to 
free  myself,  without  risking  the  last  confession.  {Aloud.) 
With  your  favour.  Mademoiselle,  I  knew  your  cousin, 
Charles,  well.  We  travelled  together.  A  very  pleasant 
gentleman;  graceful,  affectionate — too  much  so,  per- 
haps ;  for  his  imagination,  excited  by  a  romantic  educa- 
tion, led  him  into  some  scrapes,  as  I  observed—venial 
enough,  but  rather  too  serious,  now  and  then ;  and  the 
last  of  these,  to  which  I  was  a  witness—— 

Emm.  What  say  you? — can  it  be  that  adventure 
so  mysteriously  hinted  at  this  morning  ? 

Charkt.  Just  so.  He  has  not  yet  found  courage  to 
mention  it  to  his  uncle^  or  to  any  of  the  family.  He 
hardly  knows,  indeed,  how  to  confess  it;  but,  if  you 
would  deign  to  assist  him,  and  use  your  influence  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon 

Emm.  Speak  !— what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  know  all. 

Charlet.  {Atide.)  There's  a  capital  cousin !  {Aloud.) 
Yon  must  know,  then,  that  Charles  became  acquainted, 
at  Besan9on,  with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  called  Pa- 
mela, who  was,  by  profession,  a  milliner. 

Emm.    How,  sir  ? 

Charlet.  That  Is,  she  practised  millinery,  but  was  not 
bom  to  the  business.  She  was  of  a  good  family— an 
English  family  that  nobody  knows  {  and  that  waa  unfor- 
tunate—*- 

Emm,  Good  God  !— what  am  I  to  learn  ? 

Charlet,  To  see  Charles  and  to  love  him  was  the  work 
of  an  instant  Charles  was  virtuous,  but  he  had  feelings ; 
and  Pamela,  in  despair,  was  on  the  point  of  terminating 
her  existence.  Already  the  iatal  weapon  was  pointed  at 
her  heart— a  pair  of  scissors— Heavens !  I  seem  to  sea 
them  yet  I  She  must  either  be  united  to  Charles,  or 
cease  to  live. 
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Enm.  What  Hmh  ? 

CharUt.  What  then  ?<>^ihe  u  ftU?e  itill. 
Emm,  Merciful  hMTtna !    tell  me  all!     Can  Cbarlee 
hare  married  her  ? 

Charlet,  Merely  to  eate  her  llfe^  I  asenre  ycra* 
Emm,  Ii  It  posaible  1     The  monater^  the  traitor  !*•« 
Papa  !  papa  1  where  an  70a  ? 

The  reader  will  readily  conjecture  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  conclusion  of  this  lively  story 
is  hrought  ahont^  by  a  discovery  of  the  masque- 
raders^  and  how  Emmeline  learns  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lose  her  hearty  although  the  object  is  not 
that  of  her  *'  First  Love."     The  piece  closet 
with  some  lively  couplets : — 
Derviire,  My  child,  the  fbolish  dreama  of  youth, 
At  last,  with  opened  eyes,  you  know ; 
Platonic  love  and  changeleas  truth 
Are  fables,  fkte  be  thanked  !  below. 
Our  earliest  feelingi  to  restore, 
To  make  ourwanio|p  years  grow  bright. 
Heaven  kindly  leta  us  love  once  more, 
Even  though  First  Love  has  takeu  flight. 
Bi/kviUi.   I  grant  the  mtemt  which  allow 

Oar  hearts  to^change — for  oncc^  are  tme : 
I  too  have  loved,  methinks,  ere  now. 
But,  then,  I  had  not  met  with  yon  I 
And  you,  perchance,  will  half  believe 
How  much  delight  my  life  had  lost, 
llad  wilful  fortune  made  me  deave 
To  my  First  Loves,  at  such  a  cost ! 
Charlfi.    My  wife>  though  pure  as  pure  can  be. 
In  London  twice  in  love  she  fell  ;- 
-  I  was  myself  but  last  of  three—. 
Good  !  *tk  the  latest  bears  the  bell! 
For  English  ladies,  I  can  swear. 
Such  aitless  innocence  display. 
They  still  have  virgin  hearts  to  spare 
When  their  first  loves  have  pass*d  away  ! 
Emmtlin^,  (To  the  audienee,) 

In  vain  they  try  with  maxims  cold. 

To  prove  my  cherished  fancy  wrong 

In  spite  of  all  they  urge^  I  hold    - 
There's  «ften  meaning  In  the  song. 
To'Save  its  credit,  gentles,  pray 
Tome  see  us  here  again,  and  prove 
That  we,  at  least,  with  truth  may  say. 
That  all  return  to  a  <*  First  Love^*' 

The  sally  which  the  scapegrace,  Charles,  is 
allowed  to  make  against  our  dear  countrywomen 
is  amusing  enough :  at  the  time  when  the  piece  was 
first  produced,  (18S5,)  the  prevalent  Anglomania 
was  far  from  popular  amongst  a  large  class  of 
Parisians;  and  the  temper  which  dictated  Les 
AngtaUespour  rire,  was  still  in  considerable  force. 

We  will  take,  as  a  specimen  .of  joint  author- 
ship, the  Vaudeville  by  MM.  Scribe,  Justin 
Oensoul,  and  De  Courcy,  whimsically  entitled, 
*'  Pay  the  Bearer  a  Kiss.**  The  opening  scene, 
between  the  hero  and  his  valet,  will  set  forth  the 
argument  with  all  needful  brevity.  Derville  is 
rusticating,  book  in  hand:-^ 

Phiiip  (the  valet)  following  Atm.  Suppose  we  rest  a 
little,  sir? 

Derv*  Don*t  disturb  me. 

Phil,  This  country  walk  has  lasted  for  two  hours. 
You  must  And  that  novel  very  amusing  ? 

Dert»  A  novel !     There,  look-^can  you  read  ? 

Phil,  {Reading.)  Charron*s  Work^  ^»ay— on-* on— 
Wisdom, 

D&rv,  Yes,  wisdom. 

Phil.  It  seems  queer  for  you  to  read  the  book  so  cur- 
lently,  for,  In  reality,  it  must  be  so  much  Greek  to  you  1 

Dew.  How  now,  Mr  Philip  ?  You  seem  inclined  to 
play  the  wit^I  tell  you  It  is  a  book  which  teaches  every 
thlnt. 

Phik  Th«  way  to  pay  one's  debts,  for  ioatrtnce  ? 


Derv.  No !  bnt  it  makes  us  leam  to  forget  them. 

Phil.  In  that  case,  air,  yon  should  make  your  cndi. 
tors  read  it.  Such  memories  as  those  fellowihaTe!  Ym 
need  not  have  left  Paris  for  the  country— I  beUsn  ttwy 
have  followed  you— for  I  rwognlsed,  not  an  bouf  sgo,  at 
the  Golden  Sun,  aome  familiar  foces. 

AiE. 

You  cannot  pay,  for  longer  date 
Your  notes  of  hand  must  be  renewed. 
As  this  has  often  chanced  of  late. 
And  I  am  provident  of  mood, 
Of  paper  stamped  a  stock  I  bear* 

{Pretenting  ihem*) 

Dere.    Write  out  of  doors  I 

PhU,     'Tis  urgent  need — {poinU  to  the  book)^ 
And,  hold  !— .to  execute  the  deed, 
Rest  on  your  book  of  wisdom  there ! 

But  Derville  pockets  the  stamp— wishiog  to 
forget  hia  duns  and  his  diaappointments  in  love. 
Madame  de  Vervelles,  the  aunt  to  his  adorable 
Jenny,  is  a  very  straitlaced  old  lady,  and  has 
refused  to  give  her  wealthy  niece  to  a  spendthiift 
and  a  rake ;  she  has  caught  him  kissing  a  prettr 
peasant,  the  Roeiete  of  the  year,  the  eveniog  be- 
fore the  marriage  was  to  have  been  settled;  ind 
not  only  sent  him  Incontinently  about  his  busi- 
ness, but  now  favours  a  cartain  odious  M.  de 
Valbrun.  Jenny,  too,  has  renounced  him^there 
is  nothing  left  but  country  retirement,  and  Char< 
ron  on  Wisdom. 

"  But  what  sound  is  that  ?"  he  suddenly  aslu. 

PhU.  It  is  the  fiddles  for  the  wedding— there  v»  & 
marriage  this  morning.  If  you  like  to  wait,  they  will  pa 
this  way. 

Derv.  Wait!  forwhat?  Tosee  their  happincsii  h> 
I  tell  you  what— I  renounce  love,  womeik^-^-Is  tbcko^ 
pretty  ? 

PhU.  It  is  little  Jeannette,  the  daughter  of  oar  lsii4- 
lord  I  she  marries  Thibaut,  a  tenant  of  Madame  de  Ver. 
velles,  who  has  a  fine  estato  in  this  nelghboorhoed,  ito. 

Derv.  What  1  that  clown  Thibaut  ?-^80  jeakras,  (ss! 
— a  fine  thing  for  him  to  get  such  a  wife! — for  that  Unit 
Jeannette  is  passable  enough. 

So  he  stays  to  see  the  wedding  folks  pass  j  and, 
by  mere  accident,  Jeannette  lingers  to  receive  bif 
compliment  de  noce ;  by  accident,  too,  her  spouse 
arrives  in  time  to  catch  Derville  kissing  his  vife; 
and,  as  he  is  hasty  enough  to  be  angry  at  this,  he 
is  about  to  pursue  and  punish  her,  but  is  heU 
back  by  the  chief  offender,  who  attempts  tu 
pacify  him  thus : — 

Derv.  It  is  mere  custom — ^brides  are  always  kissed. 

Thib.  That  is,  if  you  were  the  husband,  yoa  woaM 
allow  me  to  stand  in  your  shoes  in  this  maaBsr! 

Derv.  Why— yes. 

Thib.  Indeed  !     I  would  not  trust  you. 

Derv.  You  are  quite  mistaken.  Listen!  proaiiieBM 
to  vex  Jeannette  for  this ;  and,  if  I  marry,  you  shall  t^^ 
my  wife  the  kiss  I  stole  from  yours. 

Thib,  Oh,  yes !  very  Ukely  I 

Derv.  My  word  upon  it  1 

Thib.  Dnn*t  make  me  a  fool  !«i-yoa  want  to  apfcsir 
me ;  but,  if  you  were  to  marry,  aud  I  oune  to  ivsiB^ 
yoo,  I  should  presently  be  shewn  the  door,  and  j^ 
promise  be  forgotten. 

Derv.  If  you  distrust  my  word,  will  you  ban  »1 
note  of  hand  ? 

Thib.  Your  note  of  hand— -that  would  be  coiioiu ! 

Derv.  Only  say  the  word ;— give  me  that  paper  a»i 
inkhom— Gad !  how  lucky !  ( Searching  im  Act  pe^- ' 
I  have  the  very  thing— here  is  a  Stamp  1 

Thib,  In  good  earnest  f 

Derv,  I  always  keep  aome  for  occaaians  of  Ois  kiai 

If  you  knew  how  nuuiy  I  have  pot  into  drcalatisB  * 

^  ( IVriHng  on  TMbauft  htU')  «  Actepted,  for  the  ainesit 
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of  one  ]( its  firom  my  wiiis,  payable  at  tight,  to  M.  Thi- 
baat  or  hit  order;  yalae  receiTcd  in  currency.**  And  there 
is  my  signature. 

With  this  valuable  eecurity^  the  elown  gets  off, 
in  hi^  glee  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  his 
debt,  on  some  future  day,  with  such  large  inte- 
rest. In  the  meantime,  Madame  de  Vervelles 
arrives,  to  transact  some  business  concerning  her 
estate.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  niece.  Der- 
ville  is  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
the  aunt  no  longer  his  enemy.  8he  had  been 
quite  mistaken  as  to  his  adventure  with  Louise, 
the  pretty  12o«i^0,  whom,  it  seems,  far  from  wish- 
ing to  court,  he  has  actually  established  in  mar. 
riage  with  a  M.  Bastion,  giving  her,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  a  dowry  of  three  thousand  francs. 
She  now  sees  how  much  she  has  wronged  his 
generous  motives,  and  mistaken  the  paternal 
nature  of  his  caress.  Derville  listens,  with  meek- 
ness, to  this  incomprehensible  eulogy,  which 
ends  with  a  formal  offer  to  renew  the  treaty  of 
marriage — nay,  it  is  to  take  place  forthwith. 
But  his  transport  is  checked  by  the  evident  cold- 
ness of  Jenny ;  and  he  asks  her,  as  soon  as  the 
aunt  has  withdrawn : — 

J)erv.  Did  I  bear  correctly  ?  What,  madam  I  it  it  no 
longer  your  annt,  but  yourself,  that  oppose  our  marriage ! 
Do  you,  then,  ttUl  doubt  my  affection  ? 

Jenny.  That  would  be  criminal,  indeed,  after  the 
pruoft  you  hare  given  me ;  after  the  heroic  anecdote  we 
hsTe  jutt  been  hearing,  of  which,  by  the  by,  I  wonld 
thank  you  to  give  me  a  few  more  partlcolart. 

Vfrv.  No  I  let  ut  tay  no  more  about  it,  I  entreat  ( 
we  are  now  alone^-yonr  aunt  is  no  longer  present :  I 
knotv  not  how  to  make  a  confession  which  will  destroy 
the  credit  I  have  gained ;  but  I  would  owe  my  happiness 
to  yourielf— -to  my  love,  and  not  to  a  fhble. 
Jenny,  What  do  you  say  ? 

J}efv*  That  it  seems  I  mutt  have  been  favoured  by 
the  mott  ttrange  and  fortunate  accident ;  for  in  what  hat 
been  jutt  now  related,  there  it  not  one  syllable  of  truth. 
Jenny,  fAiide,  tmiHnff.)  Come  I  at  least,  he  is  a 
man  of  honour.  (Aloudj  teiih  affected  eurprxee.)  How, 
sir? 

Derv.  Yes,  madam ;  I  mutt  have  tome  contia  hero> 
about,  of  the  tame  name,  who  happent  to  be  a  worthy 
perton :  he  hat  wished,  perhapi,  to  raite  the  family  cha- 
racter by  an  act  of  expiation  ;  but  I  will  not  rob  him  of 
the  credit  he  deservet,  nor  assume  so  heavy  a  retponti- 
bility;  for,  after  all,  a  reputation  of  thit  tort  it  too  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up. 

This  frank  avowal  reinstates  him  in  Jenny's 

f^QoA  graces ;  and  he  departs  to  inform  her  aunt 

that  all  is  now  forgiven,  on  the  condition,  eagerly 

accepted,  that  no  new  folly  shall  occur  to  displease 

li is  mistress.  At  this  moment  Thlbaut  enters  in 

despair ;  the  '*  bill  transaction"  he  has  been  fool 

enough  to  reveal,  and  is,  consequently,  become 

tlie  laughing-stock  of  the  village ;   and,  worse 

t^han  this,  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  farm,  for  which 

others  have  been  offering  Madame  de  Vervelles 

A.   higher  rent.    In  his  distress,  he  solicits  the 

xxiediation  of  Jenny,  who  thus  learns  this  new 

instance  of  her  lover's  delicacy  and  discretion, 

J  vLSt  as  he  returns  from  his  interview  with  her 

^iint;  and  Thibaut  points  him  out  as  the  debtor. 

Jenny,  Well,  ti'r !  do  you  hear  thit  ? 

Derv,  (Ande,)  I  am  ruined  I  (With  atiumedealm' 
ym^M.  J    What  it  it  P     What  doet  it  mean  P 

Jenny.  It  meant  that'!  have  not  forgotten  our  com. 
pcftct,  and  now  recall  my  promite. 

ThU,  No !  madam  I  by  no  means  at  all !  de  net 


think  of  it !  becautf,  you  tee,  my  ucnriiy^ rummoffin^ 
hit  poekett.J  Now,  where  it  thit  plaguy  bill  ? 

Derv.  (Ande.)  Heaventl  if  It  were  loitl  fAkmd.) 
You  tee,  madam,  thit  fool  doet  not  know  what  he  says ; 
he  it  drunk  or  crasy— and  I  defy  him  to  produce  the 
paper  he  tpeakt  of.  (  Threatening  him^  aside. )  Sheir 
it  if  you  dare,  tirrah  ! 

Jenny.  He  it  daunted  by  your  presence:  but  I  Inform 
him  that,  on  thit  condition  only,  I  will  aatitt  him ;  and 
that  he  thai!  not  have  the  fisrm  unlest  he  can  product  ths 
bill. 

At  this  instant  enters Thibaut's  wife,  Jeannetta 
— she  had  found  the  bill,  and  replies,  when 
asked  to  produce  it,  by  her  spouse : — 

Jeannette*  I !  give  it  you  ?  For  thame,  tir  I  For 
thame  on  you  !  I  had  it  read  to  me,  and  you  ought  to 
blnth  fbr  it.  What  doet  thit  mean  ? — a  manifd  man, 
and  have  tnnh  creditt  in  your  potseition  \..m{Weept.) 
Oh  I  if  my  papa  knew  t 

Thib,  Hold  your  tongue,  Madame  Thibaut !  It  it  a 
repayment ;  and  you  who  cry  out  upon  it,  if  yon  had  ao| 
incurred  the  debt  thit  morning,  I  should  not  have  needed 
to  take  tnch  attett  in  exchange. 

She  has  it,  however,  no  longer;  having  met 
with  Major  Valbrun,  who  was  so  good  as  to  read 
it  for  her. 

Jenny  exciaimi.  The  Major ! 

Derv.  All  it  over  with  me. 

Jean.  Then  he  taid  to  me,  with  a  laugh,  '*  If  yoi| 
will  pats  the  bill  to  me,  child,  I  will  discount  it  for  you.** 
— I,  who  could  not  tell  what  thit  meant,  replied,  '*  With 
all  my  heart.**    Then,  is  it  not  droll  ?  he  gave  me  a  kisti 

7*^6.  Bravo  I  that*s  the  second  to-day. 

Jean,  And  I  let  him  take  the  paper. 

Derv.  Confution  I  in  the  Major*t  hand  ?  and  payable 
to  bearer  t 

Jenny.  There,  tir  I«-you  do  confess  then  ? 

Derv.  Yet,  by  Heaven!  but  I  will  And  the  M^'or!-* 
(Rushes  out.) 

This  new  piece  of  levity,  audits  consequences, 
are  too  much  for  Jenny's  endurance.  Her  auot 
cannot  induce  her  to  account  for  or  forsake  the 
caprice,  as  it  seems,  which  again  possesses  her ; 
at  length  she  pretends,  to  explain  her  refusal, 
that  she  has  discovered  he  is  plunged  in  debt. 
At  this  moment  Perville,  who  has  been  fighting 
with  the  Major,  and  has  wounded  him,  enters. 
In  spite  of  Jenny's  entreaties,  Madame  de  Ver- 
velles acquaints  him  with  this  new  charge.  Tq 
Jenny's  consternation,  he  confesses  it. 

Jenny.  How!  trueP  Why,  I  did  not  tutpect  thit, 
too. 

Mad.  de  Ver,  You  do  well  to  act  turprite.  You  told 
me  to  yourself. 

Jenny.  Yet — ^beeaute — I  thought— that  it — Ilhncled. 
~^{Aside^)  In  fact,  with  him  it  it  impostible  to  invent 
anything.  (Aleud, )  Fye»  tir  I— 4t  it  dltgraeeftil  l.»you 
have  every  defecL 

Mad.  de  Ver,  Granted  ;  but  he  it  faithful. 

Derv,  (Looking  down.)  Yet,  at  your  aunt  tayt,  I 
am 

Jenny,  I  believe  he  it  actually  going  to  boatt  of  bit 
conttancy ! 

Determined  to  leave  Jenny  no  excuse,  Madame 
de  Vervelles  liberally  offers  to  take  upon  herself 
all  Derville's  engagements.  His  creditors  are 
sent  for — the  aunt  leaves  them  together — Jenny 
is  inexorable — ^but  at  this  moment  Philip  enters 
with  a  piece  of  news.  He  discovers,  at  tho 
same  time,  to  Dervilie,  that  it  was  Jenny  who 
had  secretly  portioned  off  Louise  in  his  name ; 
and  to  Jenny  the  fact  of  Derville's  having  fought 
the  Major.  The  bill,  however,  had  not  been  re« 
covered — ^it  was  given  to  -a  valet  of  the  Major's, 
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und  the  fellow  had  lost  it  before  Philip  could 
«atGh  him.  Thibaut,  indeed,  had  been  before- 
hand in  the  business  ;  and^  making  him  drunk, 
liad  filched  it  from  his  pockety  as  appeared  after, 
wards.  The  reciprocal  disclosure,  however,  tends 
to  reconcile  Jenny  and  her  lover — by  betraying 
them  to  each  other — and,  if  the  bill  can  be  found 
end  destroyed,  all  may  yet  be  arranged. 

Madame  de  Vervelles  appears ;  she  has  seen 
and  pacified  Derville's  creditors.  There  can 
now  be  no  further  pretence  to  delay  the  mar. 
riage.  This  is  the  very  moment  for  Thibaut, 
who  enters,  bill  in  hand,  intent  on  payment  and 
his  farm — although  his  wife  vainly  tries  to  dis. 
suade  him  from  presenting  the  bill  for  payment. 

Mad.  de  Ver.  What  ii  the  matter,  Thibaut  ? 

Thib,  Nothing,  my  laAj,  I  only  wished  to  inquire  if 
the  marriage  of  M.  Dervllle  ia  wttled. 

Mad.  de  Ver.  Certainly, 

Thib,  In  that  case,  here  is  an  engagement  of  his  for 
my  benefit;  it  cost  me  no  little  to  recover  it — but 
what  it  the  price  of  a  carouse^  when  one*8  fortane  ii  at 
stake  ? 

Derv.  (Jiide,)  He  has  got  the  bill. 

Philips  It  seems  be  mnst  have  regained  it. 

Thib,  {To  Jenny.)  This  morning,  madam,  yon  asked 
me  for  it,  and  I  have  now  brought  it  you. 

Jenny.  (Approaching  lo  take  it.)  Very  good,  give  it 
tome. 

•  Mad.  de  Ver.  (Preventing  her.)  By  no  means,  niecOi 
By  our  agreement,  I  undertake  all  my  nephew*s  liabil- 
ities.—(Cornet  forward  to  take  the  bUl,  which  Thibaut 
teeepe  reading  over.)    Give  it  to  me,  Thibaut. 

Thib.  But,  my  lady,  it  is  not  yon  whom  it  concerns. 

Mad.  de  Ver.  That  is  your  mistake.  (Shewing  him 
teverai  biUt.)  There  are  a  dozen  which  1  have  already 
paid  in  the  same  manner. 

Thib.  (Jmazed.)  Indeed ! 
,    Jeannette.  Sorely,  yes,  it  is  the  aunt  that  pays  all. 

Thib.  Ah  !     (Staree  atupidlg.) 

Jeannette.  Come !  be  quick,  or  we  lose  the  farm. 

Thib.  (Talcet  off  hie  hat  and  pteunU  the  bill.)  There, 
my  lady,  if  you  are  the  party. 

.  Mad,  de  Ver.  Hand  it  to  me,  good  man.  ( Reade.) 
<*  Accepted  for  the  value  of  one  kiss,  payable  to  Thibaut, 
or  his  order.** — What  means  this  ?— I  do  not  understand 
debu  of  this  kind. 

Derv.  You  see,  dear  aunt— more  bachelors*  engage- 
ments 1 


Mad  de  Ver.  And  at  a  time  wben^yim  axe  jmt  goin{ 
to  be  married— you,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  propriety 
Itself ! 

Derv.  It  is  indeed  true ;  but  it  is  long  pssi  iti  date. 
(Aside.)  Heavens!  what  a  fortunate  ideal-Jt  U  sot 
dated  !  (Aloud.)  Indeed,  it  is  so  old  a  debt,  contracted 
when  a  minor;  on  this  account,  perhaps,  iu  raliditf 
might  be  contested ;  but  I  have  too  much  honour  to 
wrong  a  poor  devil  of  a  creditor,  whom  I  heartily  pity; 
and,  as  you  have  promised,  dear  aunt,  to  pay  sU  nj 
debts 

Jenny.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  aunt,  your  word  ii  to. 
gaged. 

Accordingly^  Madame  de  Vervcllee  submits 
with  as  good  grace  as  she  can;  and  poor  Tbi- 
baut,  laughed  at  on  all  sides,  is  consoled  for  his 
disappointment^  by  the  promised  renewal  of  his 
lease — exclaiming,  that  he  is  far  too  honest  to 
wish  for  payment  of  the  same  debt  more  than 
once.  The  piece  concludes  with  some  couplets, 
which  must  be  omitted  here  for  want  of  room ; 
hut  the  reader  will  not,  we  think,  fail  to  admire 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  the  play,  even  in  the 
imperfect  version  now  presented  to  him.  And 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  diversion  wliich 
such  graceful  trifles  are  calculated  to  afford, 
when  set  forth  in  all  their  completeness,  with 
the  advantage  of  scenic  effect,  and  acted  with  s 
liveliness  and  delicacy  approaching  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Our  space  is  now  exhausted.  It  would>  how. 
ever,  have  been  difficult  to  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  character  of  these  comedies,  by 
choosing  a  greater  number  of  specimens,  and 
treating  each  with  more  brevity.  A  detached 
passage  here  and  there  would  have  possessed 
neither  value  nor  meaning.  The  object  has  been 
to  give  an  intelligible  sketch  of  one  of  the 
favourite  diversions  of  our  light-hearted  neigh- 
bours ;  and  if  the  exhibition  be  found  at  all 
amusing,  in  its  present  form,  there  will  be  m 
difficulty  in  opening  the  doors  to  the  public  at 
another  season. 

V. 


FAREWELL  TO  SCOTLAND. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Faeewell,  thou  fair  land  of  my  earliest  dreams, 

Where  long  I*Te  delighted  Co  rove  ! 
Thou  onoe  wert  the  land  of  my  fancy's  young  gleams, 

But  now  thou*rt  the  land  of  my  love. 

Farewell,  thou  brave  land  of  the  hero  and  sage, 

Whom  instory  so  oft  Pve  admired  ! 
Farewell,  thrioe  renownM  of  bright  history's  page. 

Where  so  oft  I've  pursued  thee  untired  ! 

Farewell,  lovely  land,  where  each  streamlet  and  tive 

A  charm  to  fond  memory  lends ! 
Thou  once  wert  the  land  of  the  stranger  to  me, 

But  nofv  thou*rt  the  land  of  my  friends. 

Farewell,  splendid  land  of  the  mountain  and  lalce  ! 

Farewell,  the  blue  bonnet  and  plaid  ! 
Tme  hearts  do  ye  cover,  and  for  their  dear  sake, 

Ye  shall  ne*er  fkt>m  my  mem*ry  fode. 

Farewell,  gorgeous  land,  where  the  cataract  roars, 
And  the  shepherd  sleeps  sweetly  below ! 

Farewell,  happy  land,  where  religion  still  pours 
The  rich  gifts  she  can  amply  batow ! 


Farewell,  glowing  land  of  the  heather  and  broom! 

May  the  heavens  smile  calmly  above  ye ! 
Till  this  sad  heart  is  laid  in  the  mould*riog  tomb^ 

It  will  fondly  and  ardently  love  ye. 


Dear  land,  my  young  thoughts  were  first  fixed  upon  7 
And  shall  we  then,  must  we  then  part  ? 

Thou  art  not  the  home  of  my  fathers,  *tis  true; 
But  still  thou*rt  the  home  of  my  heart. 

And  for  what  do  I  quit  thee  ?     The  land  of  my  birth, 

Where  remembrances  vividly  dwell ; 
Yet  my  heart,  quick  repelling  all  feelings  of  mirth, 

Throbs  with  anguish  to  bid  thee  farewelL 

Oh  !  would  1  might  dwell  in  a  sweet  Highland  est, 
With  the  mountain  rills  trickling  round  mel 

My  cares  and  my  sorrows  would  then  be  tefot, 
And  all  that  in  fetters  has  bound  mew 

Then,  fkotta,  dear  Scotia,  oh,  kindly  receire 
Thine  adopted  one  onto  thy  breast ; 

For  gladly  my  home  and  my  country  I*d  Umre, 
And  lie  down  on  thy  bosom  to  resU 
Augtut  11,  1637.  X  Y. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ««  MRS  ARMYTAGE,"  "  STOKESHILL,"  &c  &c 

NO.  X.— HARRIET  COOPER, 


There  are  few  positions  in  the  present  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  which  demand  the  exercise 
of  more  resolute  good  sense  than  that  of  the 
retired  upper  servant  of  a  great  house ;  enabled, 
either  by  prudence,  peculation,  (or  its  nobler 
synonyme  of  perquisite,)  to  enjoy  his  otium  cum 
diffnitate,  without  recourse  to  those  commercial 
pursuits  which  so  often  convert  the  portly  but- 
ler into  a  bankrupt  publican.    My  lady's  maid, 
metamorphosed  into  a  mercer  or  milliner,  my 
lord's  man  into  a  coal-merchant  or  corn-factor, 
becomes  coerced,  by  the  straits  of  trade  and  rubs 
of  life,  into  a  sense  of  his  or  her  original  condi- 
tion;  the   homely  home  in  which  they  were 
reared,  and  the  honest  bread  they  fed  on   in 
their  childhood,  being  thus  brought  back  to  their 
remembrance  with  instructive  force.     But  my 
lord's  man,  who  has  worn  the  badge  of  servitude 
to  years  of  somewhat  more  than  maturity,  and 
my  lady's  woman,  who  has  sacrificed  her  rest  by 
night  and  her  patience  by  day,  from  eighteen 
years  to  eight-and- forty,  to  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  their  bank-stock,   gont,  rheumatism, 
wardrobe  of  cast-off  clothes,  and^hoard  of  cast-off 
follies,  so  as  to  realize  a  small  independence  and 
a  great  consciousness  of  their  own  importance- 
are  beings  sorely  to  be  pitied.    All  their  lives 
long  have  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  ten, 
twenty,  fifty — nay,  perhaps,  one  hundred  thous- 
and a- year — with  half-a-dozen  liveried  lacqueys, 
or  an  army  of  martyrs,  in  the  shape  of  chamber- 
maids^   Btate-room-maids,    kitchen-maids,    and 
other  human  nothingnesses,  under  their   con- 
trol ;  have  drunk  their  claret  and  maraschino, 
and   banqueted  on   their  venison   and  march- 
pane; have  toiled  little  and  spun  less;  living 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  dispensing  its  lean 
to  their  subordinates. 

To  descend  from  all  this  to  an  income  of  four 
or  five  hundred  a-year,  sheepy  mutton,  parboiled 
potatoes,  and  small  ale,  is  n  transition  as  striking 
to  their  sensations  as  would  have  been  the  ascent 
thereunto,  had  these  people  jumped  into  their 
fortune  from  their  hereditary  barefooted  stand- 
ing on  some  muddy  villnge  green.  Throughout 
their  days  of  servitude,  indeed,  they  sweetened 
its  occasional  bitters  by  threatening  themselves 
^vrith  this  same  genteel  independence;  parading  to 
the  admiring  slaves,  their  fellow-servants,  their 
prospects  of  peace,  in  sitting  by  a  fireside  of  their 
o-wn,  unmolested  by  rny  lord's  bell  or  my  lady's 
suUenness.  But  experience  very  soon  makes  it 
apparent  that — though  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
rxight  be  excusable  in  exclaiming,  as  he  returned 
;o  Blenheim  Castle  from  a  visit  to  a  neighbour- 
ng  squire,  "  Well !  home's  home,  be  it  ever  so 
lomely" — a  two-wi  ndowed  house  in  the  Edge- 
rare  Road,  Upper  Baker  Street,  Prospect  Place, 
rXelina  Row,  or  tjie  Blackheath  Road,  with  two 
oplars  at  the  eo  d  of  a  strip  of  weedery,  is  a 
nevous  falling  cff  from  the  steward's  room  at 
la.e  castle,  with  \f;s  blazing  fires  and  gouty  stools ; 
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or  the  housekeeper's,  with  her  Turkey  carpet 
and  mahogany  case  of  French  liqueurs.  The 
"  girl"  and  "  footboy,"  who  do  the  spiriting  or 
all-work  of  Mr  Smith  or  Mrs  Jones,  will  not 
submit  to  be  hectored  like  the  slender  Sophias^ 
or  spruce  and  well-powdered  Johns,  who  beheld 
in  the  said  Mrs  S.  or  Mrs  J.  the  outward  and 
visible  manifestation  of  the  almost  invisible  duke 
and  duchess  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salaries.  Jack  and  Sophy  have  "  wages'* 
instead  of  "  salaries,"  are  saucy  and  dirty,  and 
will  not  submit  to  be  asked  "  where  they  have 
lived  all  their  lives"  when  convicted  of  wiping  a 
knife  or  leaving  a  mop  and  pail  in  the  entry. 
The  new  masters  and  the  new  slaves,  mutually 
contemptuous,  have,  in  short,  a  sorry  time  of  it. 
Mrs  Jones  discovers  that  her  unseasoned  goose- 
feather-beds,  bought  of  some  bargain-uphol- 
sterer,  have  a  very  different  odour  from  the  down 
pillows  furnished  by  Gillon  to  his  Grace. 
She  loathes  the  leg  of  mutton,  of  whose  con- 
stituent pounds  her  butcher's  bill  acquaints  her 
to  an  ounce  with  the  amount ;  while  Mr  Jones' 
cousin,  John  Simmons  the  tailor,  who  drops  in 
of  an  evening,  to  cribbage  and  Hollands  and 
water,  is  her  mortal  aversion.  She  has  all  her 
Grace's  cast-off  antipathies — ''  can't  abide  the 
smell  of  a  candle,"  or  ''  the  sight  of  a  maid  in 
curl  papers;"  and  her  sentiments  are  as  dis.. 
placed  in  Melina  Place,  as  the  often-darned 
Brussels-lace  veil  in  which  every  Sunday  she 
parades  to  church,  sneering  at  the  solid  worth 
of  her  humble  neighbours-  To  return  to  our 
original  position,  there  are  few  people  to  whom 
good  sense  is  more  indispensable,  in  order  to  fall 
with  decency,  than  to  the  retiring  servants  of  a 
family  of  consequence. 

When  the  Marchioness  of  Randsley  received 
into  her  astonished  hands  the  resignation  of  a 
certain  Mrs  Cooper,  who,  for  two-and-twenty 
years,  had  held  in  custody  her  diamonds,  point- 
lace,  cosmetics,  secrets,  and  chambermaids,  her 
Ladyship  was  so  pre-assured  of  the  after-repent- 
ance of  her  Abigail,  that  she  insisted  on  giving 
three  days,  like  the  king  to  a  favourite  minister, 
for  the  reconsideration  of  her  projects.  But 
Cooper's  mind  was  made  up,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  3  per  cents,  which,  eighteen  years  before,  on 
her  union. with  my  Lord  the  Marquis's  clerk  of 
the  kitchen,  she  had  fixed  upon  as  the  summum 
honum  of  her  happiness.  For  she  was  now  a 
widow,  the  mother  of  two  children,  the  inter, 
ference  of  whose  births  with  her  duties,  the 
Marchioness  had  kindly  overlooked;  and,  though 
her  son,  John  Cooper,  educated  at  a  country 
grammar-school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
paternal  grandfather's  farm,  could  dispense  with 
her  cares,  her  daughter,  Harriet,  who  had  now 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  appealed  forcibly 
to  her  maternal  solicitudes.  Harriet  was  my 
Lady's  god- daughter — Harriet  had  been  brought 

up,  almost  from  her  infancy^at  a  ^'genteel"  board-* 
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ing  school  at  Turnham  Green ;  and,  between  the 
solicitations  of  the  girl  and  the  prickings  of  her 
own  ambition,  Mrs  Cooper  found  it  impossible 
longer  to  debar  herself  the  independent  enjoy- 
ment of  her  income  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year.  She  always  called  it  four  hundred 
and  fifty :  but,  though  standing  under  her  name 
at  the  bank,  £80  per  annum  had  been  settled 
by  her  husband  on  his  son,  and  was  paid  to  old 
John  Cooper,  for  the  separate  use  of  the  lad. 

It  was  already  arranged,  in  the  Cooper  family, 
that  John,  whose  genius  was  supposed  to  have  a 
mathematical  turn,  should  be  brought  up  a  sur. 
▼eyor ;  but  with  Harriet  the  family  had  nothing 
to  do.  Harriet  was  her  mother's  daughter,  and 
her  mother's  creature;  and  my  lady's  woman, 
bridling  with  her  own  self-conseqnence,  had  re- 
solved, from  the  time  the  little  creature  was  five 
years  old,  that  it  should  be  brought  up  *'  alady." 
Now,  that  which  constituted  a  lady  in  the  idea 
of  the  steward's  room  at  the  Castle,  constituted, 
of  course,  a  fine  lady  in  the  idea  of  Cooper's 
farm.  Harriet,  according  to  her  mother  s  notion, 
was  enjoying  *'  the  best  of  eddications,"  in  learn- 
ing music,  dancing,  and  French ;  and  Lady  Rand- 
sley — who  occasionally  smoothed  down  her  wait- 
ing woman's  fits  of  ilLhumour,  which  her  own 
caprices  had  called  up,  by  inquiring  after  her 
god-daughter— concluding,  when  she  heard  of  all 
these  accomplishments,  that  Harriet  Cooper  was 
preparing  to  become  a  governess,  usually  remark* 
ed  in  reply^-"  Plays  the  piano  like  an  angel— 
eh.  Cooper! — beginning  Italian  too! — quite  right; 
m  good  education  will  be  as  good  as  a  fortune  to 
her  !"  The  holidays  which  Harriet  was  allowed 
to  spend  with  her  mother  at  the  Castle,  brought 
higher  commendations.  Harriet's  drawings  and 
exercises  were  duly  exhibited  to  my  Lady's  young 
ladies^  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Marianne ;  who, 
being  themselves  emancipated  from  the  school- 
room, found  it  no  great  stretch  of  good  nature 
to  remark  that  Harriet's  horrible  daubs  and 
£oiirishings  were  really  wonderful,  considering. 
Mrs  Cooper  never  rightly  understood  what  was 
meant  by  ''  considering."  She  felt  rather  af. 
fronted,  indeed,  when,  every  Christmas,  mj 
Lady  bestowed  a  guinea  upon  her  god.daughter, 
*'  to  buy  herself  a  housewife  ;"  the  guinea  or 
the  housewife  being  wery  little  in  accordance  with 
the  waiting- woman  8  notions  of  her  own  import- 
luice  or  Harriet's  accomplishments.  But  this 
was  smoothed  over  by  Lady  Harriet's  observa- 
tion,  when  by  chance  they  met  in  one  of  the 
corridors  of  the  Castle,  that  Harriet  was  grow- 
ing a  very  pretty  girl;  or  Lady  Marianne's 
inquiry  of  "  Well,  Mrs  Cooper — is  not  Harriet 
coming  down  this  Christmas?  I  hope  she  is 
getting  on  well  with  her  music  ?" 

All  this  tended  to  place  a  young  woman  whom 
nature  had  lavishly  endowed,  in  a  very  false 
position.  Harriet  Cooper  was  a  delicate,  pleasing- 
looking  girl,  who  greatly  enjoyed  coming  down 
to  Randsley,  for  the  run  of  the  park  and  gardens; 
and  who  looked  upon  the  two  young  ladies  who 
honoured  her  with  their  commendations,  in  the 
light  of  winglessangels.  Nevertheless^  the  thought 


of  quitting  lessons  and  back.boards,  and  settling 
at  once  in  a  home  of  her  own  under  her  motlier's 
protection,  was  Infinitely  more  agreeable;  and 
when    poor   Harriet    installed   herself  in  the 
paradise  in  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  of 
which  the  drawing-room  curtains  were  blue  aad 
yellow,  and  the  carpets  yeUow  and  blue,  she 
thought  herself  the  happiest,  and  her  mother 
the  greatest   of  the  human  kind.     A  piano, 
chosen  rather  by  the  eye  than  ear,  formed  part 
of  the  furniture ;  and  Harriet's  series  of  views 
of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  adorned  the  walls— 
still  yellow  and  blue,  to  match  with  the  suite; 
the  woods,  with  their  autumnal  tinge,  and  UIls. 
water,   with  its  deep  blue  waters,  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  ochre  and  ultramarine  in  ber 
colour-box.     Mrs  Cooper's  visiters,  consisting  of 
the  wealthy  trades-people  of  the  Randsley  family, 
who  had   become  acquainted  with  the  waitinic 
woman  per  virtue  of  her  vocation,  admired  and 
wondered  ;  while  poor  Harriet  blushed  crimson 
at  her  mother's  half-hourly  repeated  recapitnk. 
tion  of  her  accomplishments. 

It  happened^  unluckily,  that,  a  few  montJbi 
after  Mrs  Cooper's  installation  in  her  new  abode, 
just  as  all  was  complete,  and  the  two  eerranti 
drilled  into  what  she  considered  decent  subordi- 
dation,  she  was  sent  for  to  the  Marchioness,  ber 
former  lady,  to  learn  that  Lady  Harriet  was 
going  to  be  married — that  her  union  vitb  the 
Duke  of  Wilsdeu  was  to  take  place  at  the  Castle 
— that  several  m«mibers  of  the  royal  family  were 
to  grace  the  ceremony— and  that,  as  the  Mtf. 
chioness  had  found  it  impossible  to  replace  her 
souffre  douleur  of  two-and-twenty  years  with  a 
person  equally  versed  in  the  twist  of  her  fal» 
curls  and  the  dye  of  her  rouge,  she  should  take 
it  as  an  obligation  if  Mrs  Cooper  would  come 
down  to  the  Castle  for  the  month  preceding  the 
wedding.  Half  vexed,  half  flattered  by  this 
tribute  to  her  personal  consequence,  the  ladr 
of  Albany  Street  had  only  to  curtsey  her  ac- 
quiescence ;  but  when  my  Lady  added,  in  a  pa- 
tronizing tone,  **  Of  course  you  will  bring  Har- 
riet," Mrs  Cooper,  though  she  curtseyed  again, 
resolved  in  this  instance  to-  disobey;  for  at 
Harriet's  last  holiday  visit  to  the  Castle,  the 
prudent  mother  had  found  it  necessary  to  b- 
terdict  those  strolls  in  the  parks  or  early  walls 
in  the  garden,  which  exposed  so  pretty  a  girl  to 
the  approach  of  jny  yo\ing  Lords  Alfred  acd 
Henry ;  whose  assiduitiei)  were  such  as  to  de- 
termine her  that  the  girl  should  nerer  afai& 
set  foot  in  the  Castle  till  she  was  marrieX 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  chiof  cause  of  her  own 
retirement  from  office,  and  establishment  of  an 
independent  home  for  Harriet;  and  when  Mrs 
Cooper  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  that  was  to 
convey  her  down  to  Randsley,  to  render  myLsdy  i 
wig  worthy  of  sitting  at  t-ible  with  a  royal 
highness,  her  daughter  was  already  happily  e^ 
tablished  in  Sussex  with  the  family  of  her  gnsd- 
father. 

It  was  late  in  the  autnmn  when  the  mother 
and  daughter  met  once  more  in  Albany  Street; 
Mrs  Cooper  rejoicing  at  her  aectind  rcleiM  fr«a 
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the  whips  and  toomi  of  ftristocraiio  lady's  maid, 
hood  ;  but  Harriet — ^if  the  tf nth  moat  be  told — 
Harriet  piniDg  sadly  afler  the  country.    She  had 
spent  such  a  happy  summer  in  Sussex  with  her 
brother  and  the  worthy  maiden  aunt  who  pre- 
sided overher  grandfather's  establishment ! — and 
Mrs  Cooper's  exclamation^  on  disentangling  her- 
self from  her  daughter's  embraces,  of  *'  Lord 
bless  the  girl ! — how  she  is  tanned !    I  protest 
you  are  grown    a   perfect  fright" — ^had  been 
earned  by  the  happiest  enjoyment  of  the  hay- 
field  and  harvest-field^  and  all  the   assistance 
she  could  render  in  Aunt  Mary's  garden.     Mrs 
Cooper  was  still  more  shocked  when  Harriet  in. 
terrupted  her  slight  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  gaudy  chain  and  locket  forwarded  to  her  by 
her  lady  godmother,  as  Lady  Harriet's  wedding 
present,  with  an  account  of  a  syllabub  party  in 
the  hay.field  at  Longlands^  which  her  mother 
reprobated  as  highly  vulgar  and  unbecoming. 
But  Mrs  Cooper  had  soon  other  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction.   On  reminding  the  young  lady  that 
a  diligent  course  of  practice  would  be  necessary 
to  recover  all  she  had  lost  in  music,  for  want  of 
an   instrument    during   the    summer    months> 
Harriet  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  not  altogether 
attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  Herz's  Exer- 
cises- 
Do  you  know,  mother"— » 
My  dear,  you  know  how  often  I  have  for- 
bidden you  to  call  me  mother.    When  did  you 
ever  hear  the  young  ladies  at  the  Castle  call  the 
Marchioness  mother  ?" 

^'  Do  yon  know^  mamma,  that  I  begin  almost 
to  wish  I  had  given  up  less  time  to  music  and 
drawings  and  learned  a  few  things  that  might  be 
really  useful  ?" 

*'  Who  has  put  this  nonsense  into  your  head> 
Harriet  ?"  inquired  Mrs  C,  reddening. 

"  No  one  has  put  it  into  my  head,  mother-^ 
mamma,  I  mean  j  but,  down  at  the  farm,  I  found 
I  could  not  do  a  single  thing  of  any  service  in 
the  house ;  that  I  did  not  even  know  how  to 
give  orders  to  the  servants." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  making  yourself  useful  in 
a /hrm-house"  said  Mrs  C.«  with  ineffable  die* 
dain.  '*  I  don't  see  how  making  a  cheese  or  a 
pudding  would  qualify  you  more  for  the  society 
you  are  likely  to  move  in,  than  knowing  how  to 
take  part  in  a  quadrille  or  a  sympony." 

''Symphony/'  murmured  Harriet^  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  But  I  suppose  all  this  stuff  is  ;^ary  Cooper's 

putting  into  your  head,"  persisted  her  mamma. 

*'  No,  indeed.     Aunt  Mary  is  so  fond  of  me 

that  she  is  willing  to  forgive  all  my  deficiencies." 

"  I'm  sure  she's  vastly  obliging,"  sneered  Mrs 

Cooper. 

*'  But  John  was  always  quissing  me  for 
being  a  fine  lady.  My  brother  was  angry  with 
Die  for  preferring  embroidery  to  making  ehirts  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  myself, 
when  he  asked  me  to  make  him  a  set,  to  find 
myself  so  bad  a  plain-worker." 

I  won't  have  you  waste  your  time  on  noBttcb 
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trash,"  cried  Mrs  Cooper,  with  a  lady's-maid 
contempt  for  the  duties  of  the  under-housemaid. 
"  What  would  the  Miss  Sarsnets,  and  Mrs  Sel- 
vage, and  all  the  other  genteel  families  of  my 
acquaintance,  think,  if  they  were  to  find  my 
drawing-room  littered  with  rags  like  a  ready- 
made-linen  warehouse  ?" 

By  a  routine  of  tea-drinkings,  card-parties, 
and  parties  to  the  play,  with  the  rich  mercers, 
haberdashers,  hatters,  or  tailors,  of  Regent's 
Street  and  Pall  Mall,  who  constituted  the  visit- 
ing list  of  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Cooper  attempted 
to  wean  her  daughter  from  her  rustic  reminis« 
cences.  The  gaieties  of  the  winter  were  begin- 
ning ;  for  winter  is  still  the  gay  season  of  a  class 
over  whose  circles  fox-hunting  and  Parliament 
exercise  no  social  influence.  The  trading-classes 
of  London  stiU  venture  to  be  merry  at  Christ- 
mas, and  generous  on  New- Year's  Day ;  to  feast 
on  turkeys  and  mince-pies,  dance  in  the  New-* 
Year,  draw  king  and  queen  on  Twelfth-Day, 
and  enjoy  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet"  all  the  more  for 
being  followed  by  a  pantoQiime.  Christmas  is 
as  much  ikeir  season  as  June  that  of  their  cus- 
tomers. It  is  then  they  display  to  their  rivals 
of  the  counter  their  fine  clothes  and  fine  fur. 
niture-— 'their  hoards  of  plate  and  china— of 
books  in  fine  bindings  and  pictures  in  fine  frames. 
Lucky  those  who  are  free  from  the  pretension  of 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  fine  manners 
which  they  copy  from  the  finest  of  their  cus- 
tomers ;  lucky  those  who,  like  Harriet  Cooper, 
content  themselves  with  the  frank  simplicity 
adorning  ali  stations  of  life,  but  peouliarly  be- 
coming in  her  own. 

Of  all  gradations  of  female  education,  the  worst 
and  most  injurious  is  that  of  second'-rate  aocom-* 
plishments—the  cheap  boarding-school  system, 
where  girls  are  taught  to  execute,  in  an  inferior 
way,  what  at  the  best  is  superficial  and  of  small 
aeeount.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  the  line  chiefly 
pursued  by  th^  shopkeepers  of  London.  Unable 
to  bring  up  their  daughters  at  home,  they  dis. 
patch  them  to  schools  in  the  suburbs,  where,  in- 
stead of  learning  to  write  a  good  hand,  keep 
their  fathers'  books,  and  superintend  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  house,  they  are  taught  to 
Jabber  of  ^akspeare  and  the  musical  glasses  in 
bad  Bnglish  and  worse  French  ;  to  squall,  out  of 
tune,  bravuras  to  which  Malibran  alone  could 
render  justice;  and  paint  groups  of  Camellias,  in 
golden  vases,  which  might  pass  for  bunches  of 
bachelors'  button  in  a  brass  skillet.  In  this  the 
French  shew  themselves  far  wiser  than  ourselves. 
The  education  bestowed  in  France  upon  young 
girls  of  the  middle  classes,  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical kind ;  and  the  wife  of  a  French  tradesman, 
consequently,  exercises  twice  the  influence  in 
her  family  obtained  by  the  vulgar  fine  ladies  of 
the  back  shops  of  Bond  Street.  It  is  to  his  wife 
or  daughter  a  French  tradesman  invariably  looks 
for  the  regulation  of  his  books,  and  settlements 
with  his  work  or  shopmen.  His  wife  or  daughter 
superintends  the  business  of  the  market  and 
kitchen,  without  degenerating  into  the  coarse- 
ness into  which  the  good  housewives  of  our  own 
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country  are  apt  to  fall.  For,  the  piano-forte  play- 
ing young  lady,  when  converted  into  a  Mrs 
Notable,  makes  up  in  scolding  and  vociferation 
for  her  ignorance  in  the  conduct  of  an  estal^lish. 
nent ;  while  the  French  girl,  who  has  been 
taught  to  make  a  bed,  cut  out  linen,  and  arrange 
tL  pot-au-feu,  or  family  soup,  performs  or  over- 
looks these  duties  without  effort  or  outcry. 
Graceful  in  their  manners,  and  rational  in  their 
conversation,  the  moment  they  lay  aside  the 
little  silk  apron  and  appear  in  society,  French, 
women  of  the  class  in  question,  are  the  mo^t 
companionable  as  well  as  the  best  menag^res  in  the 
world.  It  is  their  pride  and  glory  to  understand 
the  conduct  of  a  family. 

But  Harriet  Cooper,  ignorant  as  she  was  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  was  not  more  defi- 
cient than  those  with  whom  she  associated. 
Like  herself,  the  Miss  Sarsneta  and  the  Miss 
Dimities  daubed  landscapes  and  played  *'  sym- 
pontes,"  though  with  so  much  less  eclat  that 
Mrs  Cooper  was  almost  justified  in  her  expecta- 
tions that  her  daughter  would  eclipse  them  all, 
and  carry  off,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
hand  and  heart  of  a  certain  Mr  Carat,  through 
whose  tempting  plate -glass  windows  in  Piccadilly, 
diamond  necklaces  and  services  of  gilt  plate 
shone  resplendent.  In  the  midst  of  these  pro- 
jects, her  son  John  arrived  to  pass  a  month 
with  his  family  in  town,  previous  to  the  signa- 
ture of  his  articles  with  an  eminent  surveyor  at 
Lewes.  Though  Mrs  Cooper  was  fond  of  her 
son,  his  right-down  manners  disgusted  her  arti- 
ficial sense  of  propriety.  She  had  very  little 
patience  either  with  the  plain  English  or  plain 
dealing  of  his  country  ways;  and  Harriet  was 
incomparably  her  favourite  child. 

"  So  you  haven't  picked  up  a  husband  for 
Hatty  yet  ?"  was  hlf  insulting  apostrophe  to  Mrs 
Cooper.  ''Better  have  let  her  pass  the  winter 
with  Aunt  Mary.  They  would  have  taught  her 
something  down  at  the  farm.  'Tis  a  sin  and 
shame  to  see  a  fine  grown  girl  of  her  years  so 
helpless," 

Mamma  looked  disdaii^u],  and  remained  inef- 
fably silent.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
conmiunicate  her  plans  to  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
unconversant  with  the  ways  of  the  world  it  had 
been  her  happiness  to  live  in.  But  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  she  heard  her  son  banter- 
ing his  sister  on  the  attentions  of  a  certain  young 
fruiterer  named  Rowland,  who  resided  in  their 
neighbourhood,  she  begged  ''  such  rubbish" 
might  never  again  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 
Harriet  blushed,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  her 
brother ;  for  Harriet  happened  to  think  Henry 
Rowland  anything  but  rubbish.  Mrs  Cooper 
had  become  acquainted  with  him  as  shopman  of 
the  considerable  house  of  business  dealt  with  by 
the  Randdley  family ;  and  now,  having  set  up  in 
a  small  way  for  himself,  and  settled  in  Albany 
Street,  she  condescended  to  bestow  upon  the 
young  man  her  notice  and  patronage,  as  loftily 
as  that  of  the  Marchioness,  her  late  mistress, 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  Mr  Pinchplum, 
his  late  master.    Young  Rowland's  mother^  who. 


still  preserving  her  sober  widow's  weeds,  pre- 
sided over  his  establishment,  was  not  coasideKd 
worthy  of  admittance  into  the  politer  circles  of 
Albany  Street ;  and  the  green  bunches  of  Portu. 
gal  grapes,  well  papered  baskets  of  China  and 
Seville  oranges,  befBns,  shadoeks,  lemons,  limes, 
boxes  of  Guimeraen  plumbs  and  Smyrna  figs, 
revolted  the  fastidious  eye  of  Mrs  Cooper,  after 
the  glittering  display  of  the  wares  of  her  in. 
tended  son-in-law,  the  shining  head  of  the  home 
of  Carat. 

John  Cooper,  however,  was  not  to  be  sneered 
out  of  the  liking  with  which  Harriet's  humble 
admirer  had  inspired  him.    He  delighted  to  at 
in  Rowland's  parlour,  on  terms  of  eaaj  friend. 
ship  with  the  yonng  man  and  respect  towards 
the  young  man's   mother.      He  thought  Mr 
Rowland,  indeed,  a  severe  woman.   She  vast 
sectarian  ;  rigid  in  her  notions,  and  ojuverriBf 
in  her  doctrines.    Even  in  John's  presence,  the 
did  not  scruple  to  anathematise  habits  and  cus- 
toms which  she  knew  to  be  those  of  his  ftoily; 
but,  from  this  frankness,  he  judged  that  her  com- 
miseration extended  no  farther,  and  suspected 
not  that,  during  his  absence,  she  was  continaalir 
announcing  to  Harry  that,  if  the  wish  of  hu 
heart  could  be  fulfilled  by  a  marriage  with  Harriet 
Cooper,  the  wedding-day  would  be  the  last  happf 
one  of  his  existence.    '^  I  am  ^told  she  has  fire 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune,"  observed  &c 
obstinate  old  lady ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  son  Harn, 
I  would  rather  see  you  take  for  your  helpnttt«< 
a  maiden  reared  on  parish  bread,  in  habita  of  in- 
dustry, than  any  flaunting  Miss,  so  much  aboTe 

herself  and  ue" 

It  was  in  vain  Henry  protested  that  the  gentle 

and  unpretending  Harriet  was  no  more  of  a  flauat- 
ing  Miss,  than  his  Mend  John  Cooper  a  flivnt- 
ing  Mister.  It  was  unde.^able  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  dressy,  goss^ing,  expensive  mother; 
that  she  played  on  the  piano,  and  talked  French 
and  that  was  enough.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  ordei 
to  convince  himself  more  fully  of  his  mother'* 
mistake,  that  Henry  contrived  to  throw  himself 
so  often  in  the  way  of  John  and  his  sister,  vheo 
they  were  setting  off  to  take  a  quiet  walk  to- 
gether, across  the  Regent's  Park  to  the  Paddlif - 
ton  Fields ;  so  completely,  at  last,  did  he  ntisfr 
all  remaining  doubts,  that,  before  her  breth« 
returned  to  Lewes,  he  had  made  up  hit  vad 
that  Harriet  was  without  a  fault,  and  iaspo*^ 
*  her  with  a  grateful  opinion  that  he  was  the  ne^ 
agreeable  young  man  of  her  acquaintance.  His 
manly  independent  spirit  was  so  different  fr^ 
the  flippant  affectotion  of  Mr  Carat  J  His  haad- 
some  countenance — ^his  filial  respect— his-^^ 
short,  poor  Harriet  was  nearly  as  modi  in  l^^ 
as  her  lover ;  and  Mrs  Cooper  was  ^Md  whec 
the  day  arrived  for  her  son's  departure,  is  order 
to  break  up  the  intimacy  that  was  beginoing  t^ 
establish  itself  among  the  young  people. 

But  the  day  arrived  too  late.  That  very  etcn- 
ing,  Mrs  Cooper  received  from  her  rival  awi 
friend,  Mrs  Sarsnet,  an  invitation  to  the  weddiitf 
of  her  daughter,  Maria,  with  Mr  Cwrat,  {f^ 
whom  she  had  just  been  at  the  pains  of  secano^ 
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the  custom  of  the  xu>ble  family  of  Randsley,)  and 
a  petition  from  Henry  Rowland^  for  the  hand  of 
Harriet  I  The  first  of  these  two  provoking 
challenges  was  alone  accepted.  She  was  afraid 
her  mortification  and  disappointment  might  be 
suspected;  and  (though  little  aware  that  the 
designing  Sarsnets  had  frustrated  the  intentions 
of  the  jeweller  towards  Harriet  in  the  first  in. 
stance^  by  constantly  thanking  heaven^  in  his 
presence,  that  "  none  of  their  family  had  been 
in  service,"  till  his  pride  took  the  alarm,  and  he 
transferred  his  matrimonial  projects  to  a  young 
lady  of  purer  descent)  she  felt  herself  exceed- 
ingly ill-used— >ill. used  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom— ^by  her  son  and  daughter — ^by  the  whole 
world.  Rowland  was  forbid  the  house,  and 
Harriet  forbid  to  think  of  him. 

Young  ladies  are  seldom  improved  as  com. 
panions,  by  being  crossed  in  love.  With  no 
active  duties  to  engage  her  attention,  with  no 
kind  brother  to  comfort  her,  with  only  her  *'  sym- 
ponies"  and  paint-brushes — which  she  had  now 
begun  to  detest,  on  finding  from  John  and  Henry 
that  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of  old  Mrs 
Rowland — Harriet  fretted  herself  ill,  and  became 
feeble  in  health  and  peevish  in  temper.  Mrs 
Cooper  often  wished  herself  back  at  the  Castle, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  her  daughter's  red 
eyes  and  wasting  figure ;  but,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  discontent  and  disaffection,  maternal  anxiety 
got  the  better  of  her  pride — she  condescended  to 
visit  the  Rowlands,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  union  of  the  young  people. 

To  her  great  indignation,  the  concession  she 
thought  to  grant  as  a  benefactress,  was  accepted 
with  reluctance  by  the  old  lady.    Mrs  Rowland 
admitted,  that  she  considered  the  match  as  bad 
a  business  for  her  son  as  Mrs  Cooper  considered 
it  for  her  daughter;  and  signified  an  intention  of 
removing  from  the  house  of  the  young  couple  to 
Bedford,  her  native  place.    '*  I  dwelt  with  my 
son  Harry,  only  in  the  hope  of  keeping  him  out 
of  harm's  way,"  said  she.    *'  The  Lord  has  not 
prospered  my  endeavours ;  so  I  shall  take  up  my 
staff,  and  labour  elsewhere."    It  was  in  vain  that 
Henry  remonstrated,  and  answered  for  the  filial 
attentions  of  his  bride.     '*  No,  no !"  said  the 
obstinate  old  woman ;  "  two  mistresses  are  one 
too  many  for  one  household.    I  have  been  plainly 
bred.     Your  Miss  would  despise  me  as  much  as 
maybe  I  might  despise  her — so  let  us  even  part 
before  hard  words  have  been  spoken  betwixt  us." 
This  removal,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  that 
tended  to  reconcile  Mrs  Cooper  to  the  match. 
The  old  quiz  of  a  mother  had  been  a  great  obstacle 
in  her  eyes ;  but  no  sooner  was  old  Mrs  Rowland 
safe  at  Bedford,  than  she  persuaded  Henry  to 
invest  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
which   (instead  of    five  thousand)  formed  the 
dowry  of  the  bride,  in  a  house  and  furniture  in 
AVig^more  Street ;  the  shop  floor  of  which  was  to 
be  occupied  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  let 
in   lodgings.     She  felt  that,  when  thus  eligibly 
situated,  she  should  be  less  ashamed  of  acquaint- 
ing* the  Marchioness  of  Randsley  (who  cared  not 
a  straw  about  the  matter)  that  her  god-daughter 


had  thrown  herself  away  on  an  humble  trades, 
man.  The  shop  was  handsomely  fitted  up. 
Foreign  fruits  of  the  rarest  kinds  displayed  their 
variegated  hues  in  the  windows.  '^  Another 
year/'  said  John  Cooper,  on  paying  them  his 
bridal  visit,  and  admiring  the  tall  glsss  jars  of 
preserves  and  brandy  fruit,  which,  purchased 
wholesale  in  the  city,  formed  part  of  the  stock—* 
"  another  year,  Hatty,  you  will  know  how  to  help 
in  all  this,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  business." 

Mrs  Cooper,  who  stood  by,  rebuked  him  for 
supposing  that  a  young  lady,  "  eddicated  like 
her  daughter,  would  demean  herself  by  any  such 
drudgery ;"  and  Rowland,  still  a  lover,  secretly 
promised  himself,  that  his  pretty  Harriet  should 
never  be  required  to  minister  to  domestic  con- 
cems  so  much  beneath  her  notice.  It  was  highly 
^satisfactory  to  young  Mrs  Rowland's  foolish 
mother,  thfit,  when  Lady  Randsley  condescended 
to  despatch  her  own  woman  to  Wigmore  Street, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  ascertain,  as  she 
good-naturedly  observed,  that  her  old  friend. 
Cooper's  daughter,  was  respectably  settled,  that  her 
successor  in  office  could  be  received  by  the  bride 
in  a  handsome  apartment,  (which  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  announce  as  unoccupied  lodgings,)  and 
attired  in  a  rich  silk  dress,  proclaiming  her  ele- 
vation above  menial  duties.  The  lady's  maid 
announced,  on  her  return,  that  the  Rowlands 
seemed  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  Henry  for. 
bore  that  night,  from  what  was  becoming  a 
nightly  ejaculation  with  him — ''  I  wish  to  good- 
ness we  could  let  our  lodgings  !" 

For  her  own  part,  the  young  wife  would  have 
exerted  herself  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  her 
household,  but  for  the  constant  reprehensions  of 
her  mother.  Mrs  Cooper,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  visited  them  daily,  to  interfere  and  advise  ; 
and,  as  she  saw  their  business  well  followed,  and 
their  custom  increasing,  insisted  that  Harriet 
should  not  mope  herself  to  death,  or  wear  her 
eyes  out  hemming  dusters ;  but  take  a  little 
pleasure,  like  Mrs  Carat  and  the  rest  of  her 
married  acquaintance.  Now,  Henry  was  not 
fond  of  this  standard  of  comparison.  He  knew 
that  his  own  business  did  not  realize  two  hund- 
red pounds  a-year,  while  that  of  Carat  was  bring, 
ing  him  in  nearly  as  many  thousands  ;  and  that 
pretensions  becoming  the  jeweller,  were  ridicul- 
ous  in  the  fruiterer.  Still,  he  did  not  like  to 
degrade  his  pretty  wife  to  her  fitting  level. 
Harriet  had  not  been  used  to  a  shop.  Harriet, 
who  was  so  fond  of  drawing,  must  go  with  her 
mother  to  the  Exhibition ;  Harriet,  to  whom 
music  was  such  a  treat,  must  go  with  her  mother 
to  some  concert,  or  the  pit  of  the  Italian  Opera. 
The  ^Marchioness  had  sent  benefit  tickets  to 
'^  Cooper" — the  Marchioness  would  expect  to 
hear  that  her  god-daughter  had  participated  in 
the  enjoyments.  Rowland  could  easily  stay  at 
home,  and  mind  his  young  man  and  the  shop. 
And  thus  a  chasm  was  cxeated  between  the 
amusements  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Unluckily,  after  Mrs  Rowland's  first  confine- 
ment, she  fell  into  delicate  health.  Exertion 
and  household  exercise   would  probably  hav^ 
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strengthened  a  naturally  frail  constitution ;  but 
Mrs  Cooper  nursed  her  up  after  the  fashion  she 
had  seen  the  Duchess  of  Wilsden  coddled  bj 
the  Marchioness^  previous  to  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  heir ;  and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  medical 
attendant,  that  Harriet  must  not  attempt  to 
nurse  her  infant.  The  little  boy  was  to  be 
brought  up  by  hand;  but,  between  the  incom- 
petence of  Harriet  and  the  carelessness  of  an 
over-tasked  maid,  the  business  was  mismanaged, 
and  the  child  fell  a  victim  to  their  blunders. 
When,  the  following  year,  a  girl  was  bom  to  the 
young  people,  Mrs  Rowland,  more  delicate  than 
ever,  insisted  upon  a  wet-nurse;  and  Henry, 
though  whoUy  unequal  to  support  such  an  expense, 
could  not  refuse  her  request. 

But  things  had  not  gone  well  with  him.  His 
business  was  one  of  moderate  profits ;  and  his 
ill-managed  household  absorbed  more  than  his 
gains.  Their  lodgings  were  almost  invariably 
empty.  A  lodging-house,  to  afford  comfort  to 
its  inmates,  must  have  a  stirring  active  mistress ; 
and  Harriet,  ill  and  uncomfortable,  was  becom. 
ing  slatternly  as  well  as  indolent.  She  now 
really  suffered  from  exertion.  She  was  not  used 
to  lift  heavy  weights,  or  encounter  damp  and 
cold.  Her  mother  had  given  her  all  the  feebleness 
of  a  fine  lady. 

But  a  time  was  at  hand  when  exertion  became 
doubly  necessary.  At  the  period  when  Joint- 
stock  companies  produced  a  national  frenzy, 
followed  by  a  national  smash,  Mrs  Cooper,  with- 
out communicating  a  word  to  her  children,  but 
in  the  vain  hope  of  enabling  herself  and  Harriet 
to  outshine  Mrs  Sarsnet  and  her  daughters,  so 
rashly  invested  the  remainder  of  her  little  capital 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  she  was 
obliged  to  sell  off  her  house  in  Albany  Street, 
and  take  up  her  abode  with  the  Rowlands. 

'<  Better  have  settled  an  annuity  to  enable  her 
to  live  elsewhere  !"  was  the  admonition  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Bedford  to  Harry  Rowlend. 
*'  All  that  was  before  had  in  your  household, 
that  woman  will  render  worse." 

And  so  it  proved.  The  exertions  which  their 
altered  circumstances  sometimes  compelled  the 
young  tradesman  to  require  of  his  wife,  were 
sure  to  be  checked  by  her  mother  with — **  Ay, 
ay  !— he  would  not  have  dared  send  you  slaving 
into  the  kitchen,  had  I  not  been  so  miserably 
fallen  in  the  world !"  Nevertheless,  all  that 
personal  privation  and  efforts  could  effect,  was 
done  by  Rowland.  He  rose  before  the  dawn, 
he  toiled  after  midnight,  he  rarely  sat  down  to  a 
meal,  in  order  that  Harriet  might  not  be  harassed. 
**  Poor  thing!  she  was  so  delicate !— she  was  not 
used  to  work !" 

John  Cooper,  whose  prospects  in  life  were 
cruelly  injured  by  his  mother's  imprudence,  hav- 
ing accepted  a  small  appointment  to  India,  pro- 
cured by  the  interest  of  the  Randsley  family,  who 
generously  defrayed  his  fitting  out,  was  grieved 
when  he  came  to  take  leave  of  his  family,  pre- 
vious to  embarking,  to  perceive  how  little  his 
sister  was  able  to  contribute  towards  the  lighten, 
ing  of  her  husband's  cares.    Instead  of  tending 


her  children,  she  herself  wanted  atteadaoee. 
Poor  Rowland,  who  was  now  in  difficulties,  hhI 
found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  up  his  respeets- 
bility  in  the  world,  could  not  always  refrain  from 
a  peevish  rejoinder,  when  he  found  his  eomforti 
and  household  wholly  neglected.  Every  nan 
seemed  to  have  a  more  orderly  home  than  liii. 
There  was  no  method,  no  regularity  in  bishmue. 
Do  what  he  would — exert  himself  as  be  mif^ht— 
things  were  always  neglected,  dirty,  and  dis. 
orderly  in  Wigmore  Street. 

"  I'm  sure,  Mr  Rowland,  I  can't  guess  what 
you  want !"  was  Mrs  Cooper  s  rejoinder,  when* 
ever  he  ventured  to  complain.  **  Yon  Icnov,  V 
told  you  from  the  first,  my  daughter  wasn't 
eddicated  for  a  drudge.  I'm  sure,  poor  thing! 
Harriet  never  has  a  sovereign  in  her  purse,  nor 
a  new  gown  to  her  back.  It's  unknown  what 
she's  gone  through  since  she  married.  I  protest 
I  felt  quite  ashamed  last  Sunday,  when  we  no 
against  them  Carats^  as  they  were  stepping  into 
their  carriage  after  church,  and  I  saw  Maria  inr< 
such  a  glance  at  poor  Harriet's  old  straw  bonnet. 
To  be  sure,  Mrs  Carat  would  have  given  some. 
thing  for  the  pretty  face  that  was  blushing  under. 
neath." 

For  Harriet,  though  pale  and  delieatei  was 
unluckily  prettier  than  ever — ^unluckily,  because 
her  beauty  often  attracted  attentions  which  she 
had  not  presence  of  mind  to  repel.  By  the  in- 
tervention of  her  mother.  Lord  Alfred  Randsley 
had  become  the  occupier  of  the  first  floor.  The 
rent  of  150  guineas  a -year  was  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  the  distressed  Rowland,  to  sdmit  of 
any  hesitation  about  accepting  such  a  tenant  ; 
and,  once  installed  under  their  roof.  Lord  Alfred 
had  soon  occasion  to  notice  the  privations  of  his 
former  playmate,  and  the  gallantry  or  good 
nature  to  minister,  on  various  occasions,  te 
Harriet's  taste  for  luxury  and  ease.  He  took  i 
servant,  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  aisist  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  He  bought  a  piano-forte, 
which  he  entreated  Mrs  Rowland  would  consider 
as  her  own.  The  grandmother  was  treated  with 
new  shawls,  and  boxes  at  the  theatres,  thechildren 
with  toys  and  sweetmeats.  What  could  Lord 
Alfred  do  too  much  for  his  old  playmate,  so 
strangely  mis-matched  and  out  of  place,  ss 
married  to  a  vulgar  tradesman  ! 

The  sequel  of  all  this  need  not  be  eircaa. 
stantially  detailed.  From  folly  to  crime,  the 
road  slopes  imperceptibly ;  and,  to  the  crine  of 
the  delinquent,  soon  succeeded  exposure,  shsrae, 
and  ruin.  Harriet  and  her  mother  were  drives 
from  the  house  of  the  honest  man  thay  hid 
disgraced,  who,  broken-hearted  and  hope- 
less, no  longer  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of 
difficulties  their  weakness  and  improvidence  hid 
created.  Rowland  became  a  declared  insolreot; 
and,  having  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  his  children, 
to  attempt  the  renovation  of  his  fortunes  io 
foreign  adventure,  he  proceeded  to  fiedford, 
previous  to  embarking  for  America,  to  place  bii 
worse  than  orphan  girls  under  the  protection  Ot 
his  mother.  •'  I  need  not  say,  give  them  habit* 
of  industry— I  need  not  say^  teach  them  to  be 
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useful— -to  bd  good  wives — ^good  mothers/'  said 
the  miserable  man ;  "  for  I  know  your  steady 
ways  of  thinking  on  such  matters.  Oh,  mother! 
you  were  right !  Had  she  been  engaged^  as  she 
ought,  in  household  duties,  she  might  never 
have  been  the  thing  she  is — she  might  never  have 
come  to  harm !" 

For  grievous,  indeed,  wns  the  harm  that  had 
befallen  Harriet.  With  no  one  to  turn  to  for 
her  own  or  her  mother's  maintenance,  unable  to 
work,  and  to  beg  ashamed,  the  roof  of  her 
seducer  afforded  her  an  unquiet  home.  It  was 
there  that  Mrs  Cooper,  the  misjudging  origin  of 
so  much  evil,  withered  and  died  ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  Harriet,  a  prey  to  grief  and 
remorge,  became  lost  in  feeblenesa  and  indolence> 
Even  Lord  Alfred  found  her  lielplessnesa  a  bur- 
then. He  had  not  expected  a  fine  lady  in 
Cooper's  daughter.  Even  he  thought  it  the  duty 
of  a  female  companion  to  exert  herself  to  provide 
him  with  a  comfortable  and  orderly  home.  And, 
when  the  Randsley  family  (who  affected  to  regard 
Harriet  Cooper  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and 
vice)  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  paying  his  Lord* 
ships  debts  of  honour,  that  his  "  mistress"  should 
be  given  np,  Harriet  was  dismissed. 

To  subsist  upon    the   scanty  annuity  vouchi. 
safed  her  as  a  reward  for  the  ruin  of  her  bus- 


band  and  desertion  of  her  children^  would  have 
been  impossible  to  one  so  little  capable  of  ad- 
ministering to  her  own  necessities.  But  Heaven 
was  merciful.  The  shocks  she  had  sustained 
proved  too  much  for  go  enervated  a  constitdtion  ; 
and  Harriet  was  soon  conscious  that  her  career 
of  sorrow  was  almost  at  an  end.  The  approach 
of  death  gives  courage.  She  felt  that  it  was  not 
for  her  father's  daughter  to  die  in  a  workhouse 
or  a  gaol.  Aunt  Mary — ^the  kind-hearted,  for. 
giving,  merciful  Aunt  Mary— was  still  alive,  and 
did  not  turn  away  from  the  humble  confession  of 
the  penitent — *'  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  before  thee." 

It  was  in  the  humble  abode  where  her  more 
deserving  parent  had  seen  the  light,  that  the 
unhappy  young  woman  laid  down  her  head  to 
die.  Her  last  hours  were  haunted  by  agonizing 
recollections  of  the  home  she  had  neglected,  the 
children  she  had  abandoned,  the  husband  she 
had  branded  with  disgrace  ;  and  her  sole  consol- 
ation  was  the  knowledge  that  Rowland's  mother 
was  rearing  her  deserted  girls  in  the  paths  of 
usefulness  and  virtue.  *'  My  poor  girls  will  not 
be  deluded  out  of  their  sphere  l"  said  she^  as  she 
turned  her  glazing  eyes  upon  her  sorrowful  old 
aunt.  "  They  will  not  be  misgoided  to  the  fate 
that  has  befallen  Poor  Habriit  Cooper  !" 
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*'  Pott  fquiten  Kdct  »tr«  cun."— fiproee. 
"  AU  U  vanity,  oith  (he  Fretcher." 


I  PASSED  (he  litlle  brook,  which  murmured  on, 
Jost  as  of  old,  amid  the  meadows  green  ; 
I  pauMd,  and  thought  upon  the  days  long  gone : 
It  flcemed  one  little  hour  since  I  hsd  been 
A  youthful  reveller  in  the  welUknown  scenes 
And  now  I  was  a  man.     Strange  !  could  it  be 
The  same  old  bridge  o*er  which  I  now  did  lean  ? 
Was  it  the  same  clear  stream  I  now  did  see  ? 
And  yonder  proud  tall  oak — was  it  the  self-same  tree  ? 

They  were  the  same ;  nor  older  did  appear 
Than  when,  in  ancient  time,  the  spring^  flrit  flower 
I  gathered  to  adorn  my  sister  dear-^. 
The  bright  companion  of  my  idle  hoar, 
The  queen  whose  throne  was  in  the  blossomed  bower. 
Such  mem*ry  of  the  past  into  my  mind 
Rushed  with  a  Tirid  force ;  a  solemn  power 
Left  my  dark  manbood^s  sorrows  far  behind, 
Aud  gaye  them,  as  they  rose,  unto  the  passing  wind. 

And  art  thoa  dead,  dear  sister  ?    How  thine  eye 
Did  blaze  in  beauty  o*er  thy  infant  face. 
Shining  In  splendour,  like  a  summer  sky 
prom  ^hich  no  shadow  dares  the  sunbeam  chase, 
Bat  leflTes  the  orb  of  day  to  mn  his  race, 
In  glorious  majesty,  from  east  to  west— 
A  golden  picture,  where  nor  sign  nor  trace 
Of  sadness  seems ! — to  view  it  was  as  rest 
To  the  fainting  pilgrim,  night  to  the  serf  oppressed, 

Bnt  was  I  happy  then  ?    Alas  !  no,  no  I 
Say,  where,  on  earth,  is  pleasure  to  be  found ; 
First  youth,  then  manhood — His  the  same  ;  gaunt  wo 
Tracks  the  poor  human  rlctim  in  his  round. 
From  dust  to  death.     Yes,  only  in  the  ground 
Alan**  sorrows  cease ;  for  there  they  cannot  come; 
Care  dare  not  follow  through  that  turfrraised  mound.-* 
It  is  a  haven  still,  a  peaceful  home. 
Better  by  far  than  art*s  most  gorgeousi  propdeit  dome*] 


And  what  is  boasted  mirth  ?    At  best  a  span 
That  shortest  is  to  those  that  wish  it  long ; 
But,  to  the  heart-sick,  melancholy  man. 
It  seems  a  vain,  fantastic,  mocking  song, 
Which  triumphs  loud  his  perished  hopes  amongy 
And  jaunts  him  with  its  gay  and  noisy  tones. 
And  idiot  laughter  in  his  hearing  rung, 
"  Can  the  wind*s  breath  reanimate  dead  bones. 
Or  the  cold  rirer's  Toice  make  glad  the  sunken  stones  ? 

Far  have  I  wandered  o'er  the  busy  earth. 
And  searched  for  pleasure,  bnt  have  search*d  in  yain* 
O/t  have  I  heard  the  voice  of  seeming  mirth, 
And  dreamed  that  joy  had  sought  the  world  agala  i 
Then,  at  such  times,  a  brighter  look  would  feign, 
And  say — Avaunt,  dark  sorrow  !  hence,  away  ! 
Begone,  thou  loathsome  fiend  !  thou  poisonous  bane  t 
Bnt  still  the  grinning  demon  close  would  stay, 
Mocking,  aud  never  would  my  idle  words  obey* 

Joy,  the  false  phantom,  gaily  lures  us  on 
0*er  the  worn  tide-mark  of  the  sea^washed  shore. 
Then  spreads  her  treacherous  pinions  aud  is  gone,    , 
And  leaves  us  blindfold  to  the  ocean's  roar, 
Whose  greedy  waves  in  fury  on  us  pour, 
Ere  we  can  seek  a  refuge  from  their  wrath  . 
In  vain  an  aiding  hand  we  then  implore, 
To  lead  us  back  in  safety  to  the  path, 
Cold,  shivering,  wet,  and  drenched  in  sorrow*s  bitter  bath« 

Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  sweetly  murmurinf  stnua ! 

I  do  not  ask  to  roam  thy  banks,  as  when 
Thy  little  channel  to  my  yunth  did  seem 
An  ocean,  ere  I  knew  the  guile  of  men, 
Or  deemed  there  was  a  world  beyond  this  glen. 
I  wish  not  now  to  fight  the  fight  once  more  i 
Let  me  not  toil  through  weary  life  again ; 
Sleep  now  be  mine  !— night  comes,  the  day  is  o*ery 
And  nothing  care  I  now  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  lore* 
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In  a  paper  in  this  Magazine  in  October  1834, 
entitled,  "  George  Fox  and  his  First  Disciples," 
I  stated  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin 
of  this  Society ;  gave  a  rapid  review  of  the 
character  and  career  of  George  Foz»  its  founder ; 
alluded  to  a  few  of  his  immediate  foUowers ;  and 
detailed  the  more  prominent  religious  doctrines 
and  moral  principles  of  the  Society  in  its  early 
days,  and  the  changes,  not  of  principle,  but  of 
practice,  which  latter  times  have  witnessed.*  I 
might  take  that  paper  as  a  text  for  the  complete 
illustration  of  the  present  position,  peculiar 
views,  and  as  peculiar  habits  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  There  certainly  does  not  exist  in 
England  any  portion  of  its  population  so  singu- 
lar as  this  Society — so  far  differing  from  the  rest 
in  appearance,  manners,  customs,  and  general 
tone  of  mind.  Born  and  educated  in  this  Society, 
and  having  had  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  it,  under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  all  the 
grades  of  its  social  life,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to 
afford  much  interest  and  some  benefit  to  the 
public  at  large,  to  be  made  more  familiar  with 
the  present  social  character  of  this  Society ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  benefit  may  even  extend  to  the 
Society  itself.  There  is  no  community  so  per. 
foct  but  that  it  may  derive  some  advantage  from 
seeing  itself  faithfully  reflected  from  the  mirror 
of  impartial  observation. 

The  question  is  often  asked — How  is  it  that 
Friends,  in  general,  are  so  prosperous  in  the  world  .^ 
— ^that  there  is  so  little  poverty  in  the  Society  ? 
Nothing  appears  to  me  more  obvious  than  the 
causes  of  this  state  of  things ;  and,  as  the  answer 
to  this  question  must  consequently  be  very  simple, 
we  will  proceed  to  it  at  once.  Friends  are  generally 
successful  in  trade,  because  they  are  educated  in 
a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  time ;  of  the  neces. 
sity  of  strict  principle  and  punctuality  in  their 
dealings  ;  of  the  propriety  of  being  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  and  of  a  total  abstinence  from  a  variety 
of  amusements  and  pursuits,  which  contribute 
easentiaUy  to  lighten  the  purses  of  a  great  part 
of  the  community.  There  is  nothing  which  they 
more  frequently  hear  commented  upon,  both  at 
home  and  in  their  meetings,  from  the  public 
preacher  and  from  domestic  lips,  than  the  value 
and  right  employment  of  '*  precious  time." 
They  are  taught  to  look  upon  time  as  one  of 
those  articles  with  the  stewardship  of  which  they 
are  intrusted  by  their  Creator,  for  which  they 
wiU  have  to  yield  a  rigorous  and  momentous 
account.  It  is  a  thing  which  they  are  made  to 
feel  is  given  to  any  individual  but  once  in  the 
whole  range  of  eternity ;  and  which  is  for  ever 
flying  before  them  to  the  place  of  judgment,  to 
record  its  use  or  abuse  in  their  hands.  The 
right  employment  of  their  time,  they  are  taught, 
consists  in  sedulously  performing  their  duties  to 
Ciod  and  to  their  fellow.men.    With  their  ex- 


clusively religious  duties,  we  do  not  here  oosoem 
ourselves ;  but  their  duties  to  their  feUow-meD, 
they  rightly  conceive  to  make  part  of  their 
religion ;  and,  amongst  their  fellows,  their 
families,  of  course,  daim  their  chief  attention. 
There  are  no  people  who  are  taught  to  coincide 
more  entirely  with  the  Apostle  in  the  opinioo, 
that  he  who  does  not  provide  for  his  family  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.  Accordingly,  with  these 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  time,  there  is  do 
other  part  of  the  community,  of  equal  wealth,  in 
which  so  many  are  engaged  in  trade.  It  maybe 
said  that  scarcely  an  individual  of  the  body  bat 
is,  or  has  been,  connected  with  some  trade  or 
profession.  Being  thus,  on  principle,  where  do 
actual  necessity  for  it  exists,  engaged  in  trade- 
feeling  it  one  of  their  highest  duties  to  proride 
for  the  comfortable  establishment  of  their  child- 
ren,  and  for  the  demands  of  philanthropy  opoo 
them— they  pursue  biisinesB  with  a  steadiness  us. 
rivalled  by  any  other  class  of  persons ;  and  they 
follow  it,  after  it  ceases  to  be  in  any  other  wiy 
necessary,  from  habit  and  liking  for  it ;  and  their 
punctuality  and  strict  attention  to  tiieir  word, 
give  the  public  a  confidence  in  them  that  is  a 
sure  passport  to  success.  I  do  not  mean  to  siy 
that  a  Friend  is  necessarily  honest  and  tratb- 
speaking ;  but  I  will  assert,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  I  have  never  found  any  other  class 
of  people  equal  to  them  as  a  body  in  these  re^ 
spects.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  which  must  have  been 
sorrowfully  forced  upon  the  knowledge  of  every 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  men,  that  the 
want  of  punctuality,  the  want  of  strict  integrity 
in  making  and  keeping  engagements,  are  amongsl 
the  curses  of  this  country.  With  how  few  per- 
sons can  you  venture  to  treat,  without  tying  them 
down,  as  you  would  the  veriest  knave!  fio* 
few  persons  do  you  find  whose  word  is  actiudly 
their  bond,  when  their  interest  is  concerned! 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  honest  men  in  all 
classes  of  the  community  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  I  hare 
trusted  to  the  honour  of  men,  and,  more  esspe- 
cially,  companies  of  men,  I  have  found  hitter 
cause  to  rue  it ;  and  1  believe  this  is  experience 
which  most  of  us  have  purchased  pretty  dearly. 
The  cheap  rate  at  which  truth  and  honesty  tn 
held  by  us  as  a  trading  nation,  is  truly  disgrace- 
ful. If  the  Society  of  Friends  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  preserved  itself  from  this  plagne-epot,  it 
has  not  been  without  a  great  and  perpetuated 
effort.  Every  quarter,  the  query  is  put,  in  its 
meetings — ''  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings* 
and  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements' 
These  are  words  that  are  as  familiar  to  eveij 
Friend,  as  the  great  chalkings  of  Warrea's 
Blacking  or  Mechi's  Paste  are  to  the  pnhlic. 
They  have  been  ground  into  his  conscioosoe*. 
quarter  after  quarter,  and  year  after  yea',  "^ 
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hiB  life  through;  and  any  defaulter  in  these 
respects,  is  sure  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  Friend  has  thus  got  some  recommendations 
to  the  public  patronage.  He  is  diligent^  because 
he  values  time ;  he  is  honest  and  he  is  punc- 
tual^ from  a  life-long  inculcated  principle.  You 
may  find  him  at  his  post ;  you  may  bargain  for 
a  thing  without  fear  of  being  grossly  cheated. 
He  will  often  stand  up  for  a  good  price^  because 
he  knows  his  articles  are  good^  and  his  reputation 
enables  him  to  obtain  what  he  demands ;  but  he 
will  not  recommend  that  as  exceUent  which  is 
really  bad.  If  you  agree  for  the  completion  or 
delivery  of  an  article  at  a  given  time,  you  may 
safely  calculate  that  it  will  be  so  finished  or 
delivered.  If  a  Friend  promises,  he  will  per- 
form ;  for  he  is  taught  that  lying  is  one  of  the 
meanest  of  vices — that  truth  is  sacred.  I  say 
again,  I  do  not  pretend  that,  in  every  instance, 
those  in  the  Society  are  worthy  of  this  character- 
after  all  our  building  and  patching,  poor  human 
nature  will  often  turn  out  a  very  indifferent 
thing ;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert,  that  no  society 
that  I  know  anything  of,  takes  a  tithe  of  the 
pains  to  make  its  members  honest;  and  the 
world  gives  the  Society  credit  for  having,  as  a 
body,  maintained  the  highest  character  for  in- 
tegrity— and  the  world  decides  as  it  finds.  These, 
then,  are  great  ingredients  for  success  in  trade ; 
but  these  are  not  all.  The  Friends  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  public  on  many  points 
of  religious  principle,  and  have  renounced,  on 
that  ground,  many  of  its  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
They  are  thus  become  a  simple  and  domestic 
people;  for,  having  abandoned  almost  all  the 
expensive  habits  and  recreations  by  which .  their 
neighbours  spend  their  time  and  their  money, 
they  are  thrown,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  busi- 
ness, as  a  mode  of  filling  up  their  time.  Thence 
they  derive  as  tradesmen  another  great  advan- 
tage :  they  not  only  devote  to  their  business  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  time  than  many 
others,  but  they  give  it  an  almost  undivided  at- 
tention. And  does  not  all  the  world  know  the 
effect  of  that  ?  What  will  not  the  whole  time 
and  whole  attention  of  any  one  do  ?  Is  there  a 
truer  old  saw,  than  that  constant  dropping  wears 
away  stone  ?  People  often  wonder  that  shining 
abilities  tell  so  little  in  trade,  and  that  an  almost 
utter  destitution  of  commonsense  frequently 
tells  so  much.  But  shining  abilities  are  given 
for  higher  purposes  than  those  of  trade ;  they 
are  evidently  out  of  their  true  element  in  a  course 
of  mediocre  plodding — it  is  not  their  legitimate 
sphere,  and  they  can  no  more  find  their  natural 
food  in  it,  than  the  swallow  or  cuckoo  could  find 
theirs  here  in  winter.  Like  them  they  must 
follow  where  the  instinctive  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence leads,  to  their  proper  objects  and  their 
true  aliment.  Shining  abilities,  employed  on 
what  requires  only  very  moderate  ones,  are  just 
as  wisely  and  economicaUy  tasked  as  a  steam- 
engine  set  to  break  stones  on  a  road,  when  it 
might  be  exerting  its  mighty  energies  in  urging 
some  great  manufacturing  process,  or  speeding 


social  vehicles  over  sea  or  land.  Shining  abi- 
lities, thus  employed,  are  as  much  misapplied  as 
the  labours  of  an  elephant  in  doing  the  work  of 
an  ass.  Operating  where  the  heart  does  not  work 
with  them,  they  are  wings  without  a  head — sails 
without  a  rudder.  It  is  the  eye  everlastingly  fixed 
on  one  spot  that  becomes  familiar  with  it ;  it  is 
'*  the  diligent  hand  which  maketh  rich."  It  is 
incredible  what  a  minute  portion  of  brain  is  re- 
quired to  pile  up  a  huge  heap  of  gold,  if  it  be 
fixed  on  that  and  that  alone.  Well,  then,  the 
Friends  have  an  education  that  gives  them  acti- 
vity^  application,  and  an  attachment  to  business; 
which  gives  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and 
takes  out  of  their  track  of  accumulation  rival 
propensities  and  seductions.  They  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, under  these  circumstances,  get  money ; 
and,  having  got,  how  are  they  to  spend  it  ?  Is  it 
on  splendid  houses  and  equipages — on  liveries 
and  armorial  bearings — on  numerous  establish- 
ments— on  attendance  at  the  theatre,  the  opera 
— at  races,  clubs,  balls,  assemblies,  routes— by 
magnificent  entertainments  to  the  titled  and 
fashionable?  Or  is  it  on  fine  clothes,  jewels, 
or  the  accomplishments  of  music,  dancing,  or 
painting — by  field  sports,  or  games  of  hazard  ? 
From  all  these  they  abstain  on  religious  con- 
viction. These  comld  not  divert  them  from  the 
acquisition  of  wealth — these  could  not  retard  or 
lessen  that  acquisition  in  its  course ;  and,  wealth 
being  once  acquired,  the  only  difiiculty  is  to 
say  how  it  shsdl  be  prevented  from  becoming 
enormous.  Friends  live  in  good  houses,  and 
have  them  well  and  even  elegantly  furnished ; 
but  then  they  indulge  in  none  of  those  articles 
which  absorb  the  greatest  sums  of  money. 
Their  dresses  are  simple :  what  can  they  spend 
on  them  compared  to  what  fashionable  people 
do  ?  They  keep  no  caskets  of  jewellery,  to  blaze 
in  drawing-rooms  and  at  levees.  They  have  no 
costly  pianos  or  harps,  guitars  or  violins.  They 
avoid  as  vanity  carving  and  gilding,  and  the 
Babylonish  glare  of  gaudy  colours  in  curtains^ 
hangings,  and  canopies.  Seldom  do  satins  and 
damasks,  much  less  gold  and  silver  tissues^ 
flame  on  their  chairs,  couches,  and  ottomans; 
and,  as  for  those  glorious  ornaments  of  walls, 
paintings,  by  masters  old  or  new,  in  which  lie 
often  more  capital  than  in  the  houses  which  hold 
them,  or  even  the  estates  on  which  those  houses 
stand — ^why,  they  have  none  of  them — no,  not 
even  a  framed  engraving,  in  nine  out  often  cases, 
except  the  West  Family,  Penn's  Treaty  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Clark- 
son.  What  sums  do  they  save  in  what  are 
called  accomplishments — in  teaching  children 
music,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, languages,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  which 
are  now  drilled  into  the  young,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  capacity,  taste,  or  future  re- 
quirement !  What  sums  do  they  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  opera-dancers  and  singers,  actors,  musi- 
cians, drill-masters,  keepers  of  taverns  and 
clubs.  They  have  one  member  in  Parliament;  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  brought  to  spend 
their  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  an  elec- 
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tion ;  for  they  have  a  conscience  against  bribery 
and  drunkenness^  and,  moreover,  are  not  fond 
of  turning  night  into  day.  Besides,  they  are 
educated  in  such  quiet  habits,  and  are  so  warned 
against  everything  like  vehemence  of  feeling  or 
action,  that  they  shrink  from  strong  excitement, 
and  would  cut  no  figure  as  orators.  They  can 
and  will  steadily  follow  up  in  a  quiet  way  any 
object  that  interests  their  human  sympathies ; 
and,  like  the  tortoise,  though  slow,  will  come 
up  with  it  in  time,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  or 
in  resisting  priestly  oppression.  But  they  are 
seldom  to  be  found  thundering  at  political  din- 
ners, and  would  look  oddly  enough  in  the  violence 
of  a  Parliamentary  debate.  You  see  their  com- 
fortable carriages  and  goodly  horses,  but  you 
see  no  richly  emblazoned  arms.  The  heralds 
might  starve  for  them.  They  are  nearly  all 
advocates  of  temperance  societies — are,  three- 
fourths  of  them,  teetotalers,  and  drink  coffee 
instead  of  wine :  how  are  the  wine-merchants 
and  brewers  to  be  benefited  by  them  ?  Very 
few  of  them  hunt  or  sport — none  of  them  race  : 
how  can  they  then  spend  money  in  horses  of 
£1000  each;  in  Joe-Mantons,  of  fifty  guineas 
each ;  in  dogs  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  guineas ;  in 
guns  and  ammunition;  in  keepers,  grooms,  jockeys, 
and  all  the  public  and  private  taxes  thereunto 
belonging?  As  to  war,  whether  on  land  or  water, 
whether  ostensibly  for  the  honour  of  king  or 
country,  they  do  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
honour  or  good  of  either:  therefore,  how  can 
they  purchase  commissions,  or  sport  splendid 
uniforms  ?  They  seldom  run  the  risk  of  having 
no  home  by  having  two  or  three.  They  live 
pretty  steadily  in  town  or  in  country ;  and  as  to 
gambling,  they  altogether  eschew  it,  except  in 
that  legalized  and  merchant-like  species,  called 
stock-jobbing.  Will  any  man  tell  me  then  how 
they  are  to  get  rid  of  their  money  ?  When 
people  wonder  that  they  thrive  in  trade  and  get 
rich,  the  great  wonder  seems  to  be,  really,  how 
they  are,  without  great  ingenuity,  to  avoid  it. 

The  greatest  danger  which  attends  this  state 
of  things,  is  that  of  fostering  a  worldly  spirit, 
and  of  bringing  upon  the  possessors  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  wealth,  without  its  splendour  and 
elegancies.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Society.  Many  and  repeated  are  and 
have  been  the  warnings  of  the  yearly  meeting 
on  this  subject — and  which  may  be  found  duly 
recorded  in  their  Book  of  Extracts,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Book  of  Advices,  or  the  Book  of 
Discipline — that  is,  the  book  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society — for  Friends  to  be  moderate  in  their 
desires ;  to  withdraw  from  trade,  when  they  have 
got  enough  /  and  make  way  for  others.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  advice  is  the  least 
attended  to  of  any.  The  words  of  Paine,  though 
severe,  were  not  without  a  good  deal  of  justice, 
when  he  said*-''  They  pursue  money  with  a 
step  as  steady  as  Time,  and  an  appetite  as  keen 
as  Death."  The  majority  of  Friends  go  on  trad- 
ing to  the  last;  and  in  no  society  is  the  influence 
of  wealth  more  felt,  or  more  powerfully,  though 
silently,  everted.     Is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 


after  the  education  now  described,  when  the 
acquisition  of  property  is  necessarily  looked  upon 
as  a  great  duty  ?  I  once  saw  a  wealthy  grocer, 
who  was  capable,  not  merely  of  keeping  his 
carriage,  but  of  keeping  three  or  four,  if  he 
pleased,  and  with  no  family  to  provide  for, 
busy  wrapping  up  pounds  of  sugar,  as  if  his 
living  depended  upon  it.  A  person  came  in  and 
related  some  foolish  action  of  a  retired  trades- 
man. ''  Ah  !"  said  the  Friend,  '*  when  men  go 
out  of  business,  they  are  almost  sure  to  do  some 
foolish  thing  or  other."  His  fingers  moved  more 
nimbly,  his  eyes  glistened  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  weighing  of  pounds  of  sugar  evidently  seemed 
a  more  meritorious  deed  than  before.  How 
Friends  do  spend  their  money,  we  will  speak  of 
anon. 

And  now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  life 
of  a  Friend  has  no  charms.  It  is  a  circle  con- 
tracted, yet  Ml  of  quiet  comforts.  It  is  the 
paradise  of  the  peaceful  and  the  domestic— of 
those  who  shrink  from  the  vanities  and  the  stir 
of  the  world,  and  who  love  to  go  through  the 
earth  in  a  plentiful  tranquillity.  For  ardent 
and  energetic  spirits,  it  is  not  the  field.  They 
should  have  lived,  if  they  lived  as  Friends,  in  the 
stirring  days  of  Fox  and  his  fellows— when  zeal 
and  intellectual  power  found  ample  exercise  in 
setting  up  the  standard  of  the  Spirit  against  that 
of  priestcraft  and  worldly  vanity,  and  many  a 
bold  battle  had  to  be  fought  against  magistrates 
and  hierarohs,  for  truth  and  freedom.  That  was 
the  time  for  them,  or  a  time  which  may  yet 
come,  but  is  not  now.  All  feeling  is  now  tamed 
down  in  the  Society ;  all  vehemence  of  heart  and 
action  eschewed,  except  through  one  channel, 
and  that  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  treat  of. 
Let  us  now  enter  their  dwellings,  and  see  how 
they  pass  their  lives.  The  thing  which  strikes 
us  at  once,  in  entering  their  houses,  is  their'  ex- 
treme neatness  and  purity.  There  is  every- 
where a  subdued  tone  of  colouring ;  no  gaudy 
blues  and  yellows,  no  hot  reds  or  rich  purples ; 
curtains  and  carpets,  chimney  ornaments  and 
table  covers,  all  are  sober  and  oool,  but  all  are 
beautifully  clean  and  fresh,  and  have  an  air  of 
refined,  though  sober  taste,  about  them,  that  is 
very  pleasing.  You  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
habitation  of  a  quiet  people,  and  a  people  that 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  There  are  nowhere 
evidences  of  grandeur,  but  everywhere  proofs  of 
that  substance  which  could  purchase  it  if  it 
chose.  There  is  everything  that  can  contribute 
to  domestic  comfort  and  convenience.  In  all 
that  belongs  to  real  bodily  refreshment  and  re- 
pose, I  know  of  no  abodes  that  exeel  them.  In 
their  dining-rooms,  you  find  no  apparatus  for 
conviviality  and  excess ;  but  their  tables  are, 
nevertheless,  spread  with  all  the  good,  things  of 
life.  They  avoid  excess,  but  no  people  enjoy  the 
plain  luxuries  and  substantialities  of  the  season 
more  than  they.  In  their  drawing-rooms,  yoa 
find  no  pictures,  and  their  books  are  of  a  serious 
kind;  but  they  shewyou  at  once,  that,  if  they  ear^ 
not  for  the  frivolities  of  life,  they  are  earnestly 
concerned  for  the  improvement  of  their  fellow 
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ereatiur^t.  Tbere  are  tracts,  pampblets,  and 
volumes  of  the  day^  on  the  education  of  the  people 
in  this  and  other  countries,  in  promotion  of  tem- 
perance and  peace,  liberty  to  the  slave,  and 
justice  to  the  natives  of  our  colonies.  You  will 
not  have  gilded  annuals  and  meretricious  books 
of  flashy  drawings  for  the  boudoir ;  but  you  may 
find  works  of  interesting  travels,  natural  history, 
science,  and  of  popular  topics  of  the  day,  interest- 
ing to  the  race,  as  regards  this  world  or  the  next. 
Their  bed-rooms  possess  the  most  thorough  neat- 
ness and  completeness.  It  is  no  part  of  their 
system  to  make  their  guests  pay  the  penalty  of 
too  little  comfort  in  their  bed-rooms,  for  too 
much  show  and  splendour  in  the  drawing-room. 
If  the  most  downy  beds,  beautiful  linen,  fresh 
carpets,  and  a  genial  air  and  sense  of  snugness, 
purity,  and  repose,  can  make  you  amends  for  the 
want  of  gilded  cornices  and  glowing  canopies — 
there  they  are. 

But  let  us  just  see  how  these  peace-loving, 
home-loving  people,  who  have  cut  off  all  the 
vanities  and  excitements  of  general  society  from 
their  system  of  life,  spend  a  single  day — ^for  one 
day  with  them  is  exactly  like  another,  except 
that  day  be  a  Sunday,  or  the  day  of  some  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  yearly  meeting.  Friends,  in  gene- 
ral, adhere  to  early  hours  of  both  rising  and 
resting,  and  taking  their  meals.  As  they  oppose 
themselves  to  the  mere  frivolous  freaks  and 
changes  of  fashion,  so  they  have  varied  their  hours 
less  than  any  similar  class  of  society.  In  some 
active  families  of  business,  in  country  families 
e8peciaUy,you  may  find  them  at  breakfast  at  seven 
o'clock.  When  the  cloth  is  drawn,  the  Bible  is 
laid  on  the  table,  and  a  chapter  is  read ;  after 
which  there  is  a  pause  of  impressive  silence,  and 
the  several  individuals  disperse  to  their  different 
duties.  Our  old  friend,  Bernard  Barton,  the 
truest  poetical  representative  of  the  Society, 
in  spirit  and  sentiment,  has  thus  noticed  this 
custom : — 

''  Bnt  wherefore  dwell  on  parting's  mild  delighti  ? 
Oar  circle  is  not  doomed  to  sever  yet. 
I  found  it  sharing  in  the  festive  rites 
Of  morning  meal,  unconscious  of  regret. 
And  only  happy  once  more  to  have  met. 
That  meal  13  past..the  Christian  volume  now 
Is  opened,  and  we  hear  how  Christ  was  set 
A  mark  for  impious  scoffers,  wondering  how,  . 
To  gentleness  like  Aw,  knees  could  in  mockery  bow. 

**  The  book  is  closed, 
A  paois  of  silence— eloquent  appeal 
To  heans  awake^  affections  well  disposed  t^- 
Upon  that  record  stamps  its  solemn  seal ; 
And  they  who  erst  eojoyed  that  social  meal, 
Prepare  them  to  obey  each  various  call 
Duty  or  inclination  shall  reveal ; 
The  younger  urchins,  eager,  joyous  all, 
Begin  their  morning  sports,  delights  that  seldom  palL** 

It  is  well  known  to  most  people,  that  Friends 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  grace,  or  pro. 
nouncing  any  audible  thanksgiving  at  table. 
Tbis  results  from  their  peculiar  views  of  wor- 
ship. They  object  to  all  set  forms  of  words,  or 
set  times  for  expressing  them,  from  the  belief 
that  worship  is  an  act  between  the  spirit  of  man 


and  his  Creator ;  and  that  all  preaching,  pray, 
ing,  and  exhorting  should  proceed  from  a  direct 
impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Therefore  no 
words  are  spoken  before  or  after  their  meals, 
except  some  minister  be  present,  and  feels  it  his 
or  her  duty  to  address  the  family.  A  pause  of 
silence  is  given,  that  every  one  may  "  feel  after" 
a  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  reverence.  It  would 
lead  us  into  quite  a  different  part  of  the  Quaker 
system,  were  we  here  fully  to  explain  all  their 
peculiar  views  of  Christian  worship ;  but  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it 
again.  Here  I  will  only  add,  that  this  custom 
of  reading  a  chapter  every  morning  after  break- 
fast is  a  beautiful  and  excellent  custom.  It  is 
one  which  secures,  independent  of  other  good 
consequences^  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible ;  and,  if  those  who  are  desirous  merely  of 
acquiring  sound  political  notions,  were  to  adopt 
it,  they  would  soon  feel  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  all 
sound  politics  must  base  themselves  on  sound 
Christianity.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  solemn 
and  impressive  effect  of  this  custom  upon  stran. 
gers :  the  sudden  cessation  of  light  conversation 
as  the  cloth  goes  away— -the  bringing  out  of  the 
sacred  book«— the  chapter  read  in  a  reverential 
manner  by  some  hoary  patriarch  of  the  family, 
some  comely  matron,  or  graceful  youth  or 
maiden — the  deep  pause  that  follows,  and  then 
the  cheerful  breaking  up  into  the  ordinary  tone 
and  tide  of  life.  One  of  the  noblest  of  our 
modern  poets  told  me,  on  such  an  occasion,  which 
was  new  to  him,  that  it  had  carried  him  at  once 
into  the  bosom  of  some  old  Covenanter's  family. 
In  some  families,  where  they  are  liable  to  inter* 
ruptions  from  business  in  a  morning,  they  read 
in  an  evening — in  others,  the  family  reading 
occurs  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday  even, 
ings  it  is  generally  introduced  soon  after  tea, 
and  is  prolonged  to  several  chapters. 

But  our  family  having  dispersed  aftex  break, 
fast,  we  may  leave  them  to  pursue  their  various 
objects — the  men  to  business,  the  women  to  their 
household  affairs,  or  friendly  calls  Qn  each  other, 
or  visits  to  some  of  their  favourite  concerns  of 
public  and  benevolent  interest — schools  or  other 
things.  It  is  in  the  evening  that  they  reassemble 
more  fully  for  domestic  enjoyment.  Dinner  is, 
as  I  have  said,  in  many  families,  an  early  one  ; 
few  devote  a  long  period  to  dinner.  They  make 
no  long  sitting  over  their  wine,  for  they  are 
great  admirers  of  temperance ;  and  even  when 
they  have  dinner  parties,  they  drink  no  toasts^ 
and  very  generally  do  not  even  use  the  little 
ceremony  of  taking  wine  with  each  other.  It  is 
in  the  evening  that  they  enjoy  social  pleasures*— 
and  the  reader  may  well  ask  what  these  pleasures 
are ;  for  we  have  seen  that  they  do  not  frequent 
the  places  of  public  amusement.  Cards,  or  any 
games  of  hasard,  they  never  play  at.  Yon  may, 
indeed,  occasionally  see  some  of  the  young  peo- 
pie  engaged  at  draughts,  chess,  or  some  similar 
game ;  but  it  is  entirely  as  a  game  of  skill,  in 
no  instance  do  they  stake  a  farthing  upon  it. 
All  playing,  or  betting  for  money,  they  regard 
aa  gambling;  and  they  are  too  honest  not  to  detest 
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gambling.  Music  thef  have  none ;  their  chief 
resources  are  books  and  conversation.  But  here, 
again,  they  put  restraints  upon  themselves  that 
the  great  proportion  of  readers  do  not.  They  are 
cautious  in  their  use  of  books ;  for  in  everything 
they  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
minds,  and  indulge  no  taste  which  is  not,  in  their 
eyes,  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Books, 
therefore,  which  are  not  of  the  most  decidedly 
useful  tendency,  they  will  not  read.  Novels  and 
romances  are  "  caviare  to  the  multitude"  of  them. 
A  great  deal  of  poetry  is  interdicted  to  many  of 
them,  because  they  believe  its  spirit  impure  and 
mischievous.  What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  they 
do  ?  They  talk,  and  they  read,  and  they  enjoy 
their  gardens  in  fine  weather.  Some  of  the 
most  delightful  hours  which  I  recollect  to  have 
spent  in  my  youth,  were  spent  with  a  Friend's 
family,  in  their  evening  enjoyment  of  their  gar. 
den,  with  their  tea  and  books  in  their  pleasant 
alcove.  They  delight  also  in  a  country  walk  or 
drive.  I  have  already  said  that  their  life  is  only 
for  the  quiet  and  contemplative ;  but  it  has  its 
charms.  There  is  a  delightful  purity  of  feeling, 
a  simplicity  of  heart,  a  soundness  of  moral  senti- 
ment about  them,  that,  to  me,  are  more  attrac 
tive  than  all  the  glitter  and  fascination  of  more 
pretending  society.  One  feels  that  all  that  we 
see  and  hear  is  real.  We  are  not  surprised  by  the 
exhibition  of  sentiments  that  are  factitious  and 
(^ten  flagitious— one  is  not  disgusted  by  foppery, 
nor  fearful  of  that  hollow  courtesy  which  is  so 
plentiful  in  some  society— we  feel  that  wo  are 
in  the  atmosphere  of  security  and  worth.  They 
talk  of  many  things  which  have  a  deep  interest 
for  them— of  their  friends  and  relatives,  of  whom 
they  have  generally  a  wide  circle,  some  of  them 
living  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  marriages  and  intermar- 
riages have  taken  place,  in  such  a  Society,  till 
their  ties  of  kindred  extend  far  and  wide.  This 
quickens  the  interest  in  each  other.  They  have 
a  great  correspondence  by  letters;  and  these  let- 
ters,  with  their  different  news  of  births  and  mar. 
riage»— illnessandrecoverings — all  the  variations 
of  good  and  evil  incident  to  human  creatures — fur. 
niefa  many  an  interesting  topic.  But  they  talk,  too, 
of  things  of  more  general  concernment.  The 
men  are,  in  their  sedate  way,  strong  politicians ; 
and  both  men  and  women  feel  the  liveliest  con. 
cem  in  all  plans  for  improving  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  humanity.  The  slave,  the 
Indian,  the  prisoner,  the  penitent  sinner,  and 
the  unhappy  and  sinned-against,  children  and 
adults,  who  need  instruction  and  reformation-.- 
who  need  food  or  clothing — employment  in  health 
—medicine  in  sickness— comfort  in  distress — all 
these  are  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation.  A  Richard  Reynolds, 
or  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  become  celebrated  through 
their  philanthropy ;  but  they  are  only  the  repre. 
sentatives  of  a  large  class  in  the  Society,  who 
are  as  actively,  if  not  as  conspicuously,  employed 
in  like  manner.  It  is  curious  to  go  into  some  of 
their  families  and  see  the  articles  of  dress  that 
are  making— the  books  that  are  piled  up  for  dii- 


tribution— the  tracts  and  pamphlets  that  yooBg 
women  are  stitching,  or  folding,  for  the  same 
purpose.    There  are  no  people  who  are  oppressed 
in  any  part  of  the  world — the  N^^roes,  the  In. 
dians,   the    Caffres,   the   Poles — but   they    are 
their   Friends;  there   is  no   national    scheme 
in  operation,  for  the  relief  of  misery — the  dissi^ 
pation  of   ignorance — the  destruction    of   the 
grand  fallacies  of  war  and  political  expediency — 
but  they  are  engaged  in  it — ^it  is  their  busines 
and  their  topic     If  we  except  missionary  pro. 
jeots-*from  which  their  peculiar  religious  views 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  restrained  them — ^there 
are  scarcely  any  Societies,  Bible,  Tract,  Peaee, 
Temperance,  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  that  they 
are    not    active    members  and   supporters    of. 
From  the  very  origin  of  this  Society,  this  has 
been  a  feature  of  it,  which  has  never,  for  a  mo. 
ment,  become  less  prominent.     It  is  of  these 
things  that  they  a  great  deal  converse  ;  and  it 
is  on  these,  and  such  as  these,  that  they  spend 
that  money  which  is  saved  from  theatres  and 
operas^from  the  clubs  and  gaming-tables  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something 
beautiful  in  the  appropriation  of  that  expense  to 
the  soothing  of  human  ills  and  the  raising  of  the 
human  character,  which  they  deny  to  ^sshion, 
splendour,  and  dissipation.    ^Vhen  I  have  been, 
on  some  occasions,  induced  to  accuse  them  of 
unnecessary    scrupulosity,   of    undue    crushing 
down  of  the  imagination,   of   injurious   taming 
and  contracting  of  the  feelings — here  is  the  part 
of  their  character-^the  breaking  forth  of  their 
feelings  again,  in  a  noble  and  perpetual  stream 
— the  evidences  of  the  clinging  of  their  imagi- 
nations to  the  struggles  and  cries  of  humanity 
in  all  its  trials  and  its  abodes,  however  distant 
— which  has  induced  me  to  give  full  testimony 
to  these  as  highly  redeeming  qualities ;  for  they 
are  full  of  the  poetry  of  Christianity.     For  this 
generous  and  unwearied  philanthropy,  they  de* 
serve  the  highest  honour,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
insipidity  of  their  mode  of  life-— notwithstanding 
the  energies  they  subdue,  and  the  excitements 
they  avoid — that  the  purity  and  benevolence  of 
their  spirits  bring  them  far  nearer  to  happiness, 
than  all  the  fascinations  they  renounce  do  those 
who  embrace  them. 

And,  besides,  their  pleasures  are  not  so  cir- 
cumscribed as  they  appear  at  first  view.  The 
strength  of  their  domestic  affections — the  inten- 
sity of  the  enjoyments  springing  from  them^-the 
delights  of  social  intercourse  with  those  of  per. 
fcctly  consonant  tastes  and  views — are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  such  as  dissipate  their  feelings  over 
a  thousand  changing  objects,  and  exhaust  them 
with  excess  of  stimulants.  Is  not  the  profound 
satisfaction  of  a  calmly  virtuous  life,  which  they 
enjoy,  the  very  thing  which  kings  have  deaeended 
from  their  thrones  to  seek,  and  which  philoso- 
phers have  eulogized  as  the  true  felicity?  Of 
late  years,  too,  their  acquaintance  with  and  taste 
for  books  have  extremely  expanded.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  books,  that  are  strictly  of  a  pure  aod 
laudable  kind,  they  read  and  enjoy    especially 
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history^  natural  history,  and  science.  To  many 
branches  of  natural  history^  the  young  people  are 
greatly  devoted.  In  science  some  of  the  Society 
are  well  known  to  the  public — as  Dr  Dalton, 
William  Allen,  Luke  Howard,  and  others.  In 
architecture— and,  what  is  singular  enough,  es- 
pedally  in  ecclesiastical  architecture— Thomas 
Rickman,  has  attained  great  celebrity.  It  may 
appear,  however,  rather  at  variance  with  the 
propensity  of  the  Society  already  alluded  to,  to 
put  down  imagination,  to  assert  that  poetry  is 
one  of  its  enjoyments.  But  such  is  the  fact. 
John  Scott  of  Amwell,  and  John  Marriott,  were 
esteemed  by  their  own  Society  when  the  same 
boldness  and  originality  in  verse  were  not  re- 
quired as  are  required  now.  Since  them,  several 
of  its  members  have  become  generally  known  to 
the  public  by  their  poetry  and  other  literature ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  a  strong  relish  for 
poetry  has  long  existed  in  the  Society.  With 
the  graver  portion,  the  sterling  sense  and  true 
piety  of  Cowper  are  well  appreciated ;  Words- 
worth has  his  admirers ;  Montgomery  is  much 
esteemed  for  his  beautiful  feeling  and  devotional 
spirit ;  and  a  great  mass  of  religious  poetry  has 
its  admirers  amongst  them.  The  love  of  poetry 
assumes,  in  the  young,  a  curious  aspect.  Though 
many  of  them  do  not  read  novels  or  romances 
in  prose,  they  are  warm  admirers  of  them  in 
poetry.  Many  who  will  not  read  the  romances 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  have  read  all  the 
metrical  romances  of  Walter  Scott.  They  are 
warm  admirers  of  poetry,  and  the  poetry  which 
they  delight  in  is  just  of  that  kind  which  is  most 
opposite  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Society— ^the 
poetry  of  strong  feeling,  of  vivid  imagination,  of 
intense  excitement.  It  strikes  a  person  oddly, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  Friends  de- 
scribed as  so  passionless  and  sedate,  to  hear  the 
young  people,  in  the  plainest  habit  of  the  sect, 
quoting  and  talking  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of 
Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  and  such  writers.  But 
that  it  is  so,  hear  our  friend  Bernard  Barton's 
testimony: — 

^  We  conversed  of  donjons,  towers, 
Hid  in  St  John*t  vale  from  Sir  Roland*8  eye, 
Or  melting,  soon  as  seen,  into  the  vapoury  sky. 
l¥e  talked  of  Byron's  vagrant,  lawless  Childe ; 
Of  Moore's  enchanting,  lovely  Nourmahal ; 
Or  of  that  other  tale,  so  sweetly  wild, 
Of  what  the  gentle  Peri  did  befall.** 

There  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  at  once 
a  poet  and  a  plain  Friend.  And  what  is  more 
natural  than  such  a  taste  ?  Systems  may  vary, 
but  human  nature  is  the  same.  Young  Friends 
are  young  men  and  women.  The  broad  hat,  or 
the  drab  bonnet,  do  not  necessarily  contain  cool 
heads :  young  people  may  be  clad  in  the  cos- 
tame,  speeched  with  the  shibboleth,  and  pressed 
and  moulded  into  the  prescribed  form  of 
Quakerism — ^they  may  learn  to  admire  its  dis- 
cipline, and  imbibe  its  doctrines  as  the  very  rAles 
of  life  and  salvation— yet  may  have  all  the  feel- 
ings and  fire  of  youth  within  them,  may  have  all 
its  living  sjrmpathies  and  nameless  aspirations ; 
and  the  restraint  applied,  on  Kli  haads^  to  the 


natural  tastes  of  youth  for  amusement  and  ex^ 
citement,  only  concentrates  that  feeling,  and 
causes  it  to  break  forth  with  greater  force,  when 
it  may.  Poetry  Is  a  thing  in  itself  so  pure,  so 
intellectual,  so  holy — a  thing  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  retirement  of  home — ^that  it  claims 
homage  and  attention  from  the  gravest  and  most 
religious ;  and,  having  their  sanction,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that,  under  its  privileged  name,  the 
young  should  stretch  their  admiration  over  a 
wididi  portion  of  it.  Such  is  the  fact ;  and  in 
the  Society,  it  is  not  Bernard  Barton,  who  has  so 
much  in  common  with  themselves,  who  is  the 
popular  poet ;  but  rather  those  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character*-as  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Burns, 
and  the  like. 

In  the  love  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  great  change 
has,  too,  of  late  shewn  itself  amongst  Friends. 
Dancing  has  something  in  it  so  connected  in 
their  minds  with  lightness  and  wantonness  of 
carriage,  that  it  will  not  soon  creep  in  amongst 
them ;  but  music  is  gradually  winning,  if  not 
open  advocates,  yet  many  real  lovers.  All  this 
class  of  amusements  which  the  Friends  have 
denied  themselves— music,  dancing,  the  drama, 
poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting — they  have  de- 
nied themselves  on  account  partly  of  the  time 
they  consume,  but  still  more  of  the  dangers  and 
abuses  connected  with  them.  The  motives  were 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  nature— the  desire  to 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
to  employ  their  time  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner. As  it  regards  some  of  these  things,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  will  still  think  that  the 
abuse  ought  to  preclude  the  use  ;  but,  as  it  re- 
gards music  and  the  fine  arts,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  relax  their  ancient 
rigour.  Fox  and  his  friends,  in  their  zeal  to 
hew  down  the  vanities  and  follies  that  polluted 
social  life,  went  so  far  as  to  demolish  also  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  worthy  of  all  love  and 
adntiration.  As  the  early  Christians,  for  a  time, 
would  not  read  the  classic  authors,  lest  they 
should  be  contaminated  with  their  mythologic 
notions;  and,  as  the  Puritans,  in  their  zeal 
against  Popery  and  the  semi- Popery  of  the 
Church  of  England,  destroyed  many  a  fair  altar, 
and  screen,  and  statue  of  Virgin  and  saint— -so  the 
early  Friends  carried  their  fear  of  the  fine  arts 
and  music  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  war- 
ranted in  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 
What  a  refreshment,  and  what  a  source  of  pure 
enjoyment,  music  may  become,  where  there  is  a 
taste  for  it,  by  the  domestic  fireside  1  And  what 
taste  can  be  more  pure,  more  refined,  more 
weaning  from  gross  pleasures  and  low  desires, 
than  that  which  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  the  spirit  of 
beauty  which  God  has  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
its  living  forms  ?  The  Friends  are  now  great 
admirers  of  nature — no  people  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  amid  the  visiters  of  our  mountains 
and  lakes,  than  they;  a  considerable  number 
extend  their  visits  to  the  cities  and  scenery  of 
the  Continent.  From  nature,  to  the  arts  which 
bring  it  into  our  own  cities  and  houses,  is  but  a 
step ;  and  already  they  have  in  WllUam  Millar 
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of  Edinburgh^  an  ezomplarf  member  of  their 
own  body,  an  engraver  of  the  highest  merit. 
Why  not  a  Quaker  painter,  too  ?  I  can  imagine 
few  things  by  which  a  Friend  might  at  once 
disperse  some  of  his  cash,  reward  talent,  and 
aid  truth  and  virtue  more,  than  by  purchasing 
and  adorning  his  walls  with  paintings  of  a  truly 
noble  ami  Christian  character.  But  more  of  this 
on  another  occasion.  We  will  now  present  one 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  Quaker  life,  and 
such  as  few  but  the  members  themselves  ever 
witness. 

I  have  already  said  that,  within  the  limits  of  a 
paper  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  go  into  their  reli- 
gious theories  at  length ;  yet  it  is  from  their 
pecnliar  faith  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  human  heart  that  the  great 
variance  betwixt  the  practices  and  constitution 
of  this  Society  and  those  of  other  Christian 
societies  springs.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that,  believing  all  ministerial  functions  to 
be  dependent  on  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they,  unlike  every  other  society, 
have  no  fixed  course  of  education  for  their  minis- 
ters—no electing,  no  laying  on  of  hands;  any 
man,  as  he  feels  or  believes  himself  called  upon, 
in  their  meetings,  to  preach  or  pray,  rises  and 
does  BO.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  any 
one  to  do  in  offering  himself  for  the  ministry ; 
and  what  the  church  does  in  the  case  is  this :-~ 
It  takes  preeautions  against  such  persons  ezer* 
cising  "  their  gift"  without  the  authority  which 
the  very  commission  of  this  public  act  assumes. 
In  every  meeting  there  are  two  or  more  persons 
of  each  sex  who  are  supposed  to  live  closely 
under  the  divine  influence,  under  the  name  of 
elders,  whose  office  it  is  to  judge  of  the  authen- 
iicity  of  such  public  effusions ;  in  other  words, 
to  exercise  the  office  of  spiritual  tasters.  This  is 
evidently  a  most  momentous  function — to  judge 
between  Grod  and  man  of  the  reality  or  mere 
pretension  to  the  ilivine  afflatus.  What  is  to 
guard  against  error  in  the  judgment  of  the 
ciders?  The  same  sense  living  in  the  main 
body  of  the  church.  If  th«  elders  approve  of 
the  communications  of  any  individual,  he  goes 
on  from  time  to  time,  till,  having  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  congregation  with  him^  he  is  pub. 
licly  declared  an  acknowleged  minister,  and  then 
moves  from  his  seat  amongst  the  mass  to  an  ele- 
vated gallery  in  front  of  the  meeting ;  or,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  sits  side  by  side  with  the 
•Iders  in  a  lower  gallery — the  overseers,  or  per- 
sons appointed  to  watch  over  the  decorum  of  the 
body,  occupying  a  seat  just  under  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  the  elders,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  do  not  go  with  a 
l^reacher,  he  is  privately  informed  of  it ;  and,  if 
he  persists,  he  will  be  publicly  desired,  by  an 
elder,  to  discontinue  his  *'  appearances,"  as  they 
are  termed.  If  he  should  still  persist,  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the 
whole  body,  and  the  genet al  feeling  would  not 
fail  to  put  him  down.  This,  it  must  be  obvious, 
is  a  very  delicate  and  critic&l  custom ;  and  as- 
nUDes,  a  prkri,  that  the  real  oMamujiion  of 


spirit  between  the  Almighty  and  a  chvch  vill 
be  perfectly  kept  up,  or  the  confusion  and  difi. 
sion  to  which  Uiis  practice  might  lead  musk  be 
too  apparent  to  need  mentioning.    What  the 
effect  of  this  doctrine  has  been,  we  shall  speak 
of  another  time.    I  now  confine  myself  to  the 
ordinary  ministerial  routine  in  the  Society.  Fno 
this  peculiar  notion  of  the  divine  appointme&t 
and  superintendence  of  ministers,  it  follows  that 
no  human  appointment,  and  no  human  locatioo 
or  distribution  of  them,  can  take  place.    Admik 
that  they  are  directly  called,  and  it  follows  that 
they  are  called  in  the  places  where  their  Isbosn 
are  needed.     Thus  it  happens,  that,  in  sone 
meetings,  there  are  half-a-dozen  ministers,  of 
more — ^men  and  women,  too,  for  they  belieTe 
that  either  sex  is  alike  called,  there  being  "  no 
male  or  female  in  Christ  Jesus" — ^wliile  in  many 
others  there  is  no  human  minister  at  all,  and 
perhaps  not  a  word  spoken  in  some  of  them  for 
a  year  together.    This  must  appear  a  strange 
condition  to  all  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
active  services  of  religious  bodies  in  general;  and 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  such  peo- 
pie  comprehend  the  Quaker  doctrine,  thst  all 
outward  offices  are  unnecessary  to  Christian  won 
ship ;  that  the  Minister  of  ministers  is  in  the 
midst  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  Hti 
name.     The  astonishment  of  the  poor  womaa 
who  got  into  the  Friends'  Meeting  at  Edinburghj 
and,  having  sat  till  it  broke  up,  without  he|ring 
a  word  spoke,  said,  on  coming  out—"  An  unco 
place  this,   where  there's  neither  prayer  nor 
praise !"-— was  not  more  curious  than  nstiuiL 
Ministers,  thus  originating,  are  to  be  found  in 
clustera  in  one  place,  and  in  others  not  at  alL 
Every  one  who  has  entered  their  meetings  mnsl 
have  looked  in  vain  for  a  pulpitj  and  found  in- 
stead a  gallery  along  the  front,  which,  in  some 
meetings,  was  occupied  by  half-a-dosen  minis- 
ters, rising  and  preaching  or  praying,  one  after 
another,  while  other  meetings  were  sitting  is 
perpetual  silence.    Heaven  had  not  occasion  te 
send  into  those  meetings  any  ministers  at  sIL 
They  must  be  presumed  to  be  so  faithful  to  the 
spiritual  guide  and  teacher,  aa  to  need  none 
other,  or  so  hopeless  as  to  be  purposely  over- 
looked.   Yet  such  meetings  are  seldom  entirely 
overlooked.    The  same  influence  which  creates 
ministers,  also  sends  them  forth  on  perambulatorv 
missions  amongst  the  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Society.    One  or  more  of  these  ministers  will 
now  and  then-^to  use  their  own  phraseology— 
"  lay  their  concern"  before  their  monthly  meet- 
ing, to  visit  certain  districts  of  the  eountry,  to 
hold  public  meetings  with  the  inhabitants,  or 
merely  meetings  with  the  Society,  or  to  pay  family 
visits  to  the  Friends.    It  may  be  for  one  of  these 
purposes,  or  it  may  be  for  siL     This  being  so- 
lemnly considered  by  the  meeting,  it  cmnesto  the 
conclusion  that  it  feels  an  assurance  that  it  is 
right  that  the  minister  or  ministers  should  go  or 
should  not  go.     If  it  is  decided  to  sanction  this 
project,  and  the  district  propoeed  to  be  visited 
He  within  the  limits  of  the  monthly  meeting,  the 
MaotiOA  of  that  neeting  is  sufficient ;  if  Uyod 
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iii  fhe  Banction  of  the  quarterly  meeting  is  re. 
quired ;  if  beyond  the  kingdom^  the  eanction  of 
the  yearly  meeting ;  and^  in  all  these  meetingai 
a  minister  Wishing  to  go  abroad  has  to  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal  of  spiritual  judgment. 
These  foreign  religious  visits  are  not  uncoomion. 
Frequent  excursions  are  made  to  America— some 
to  the  Continent  |  and  there  have  been  some  to 
places  as  distant  as  Greece,  and  even  to  New 
South  Wales.  At  the  yearly  meeting,  just  past, 
permission  was  granted  to  Joseph  John  Gurney 
to  go  to  America. 

Well,  then,  after  this  primitive  proceedings- 
after  Friends,  as  their  term  is,  have  seen  their 
way  clear,  to  let  them  go-«these  apostles  set 
forth.  And  they  go,  too,  in  a  primitive  manner. 
They  go,  in  fact,  almost  literally  without  puree 
or  scrip ;  for,  thbugh  the  Society  considers  that 
the  ministry  is  afree  and  unpurchased  office — ^that 
the  gospel  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold — that  as 
freely  the  ministers  of  Christ  receive,  freely  they 
must  give — ^and,  therefore,  never  pay  them  for 
their  preaching ;  yet  they  deem  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire— that  is,  of  his  support  while 
labouring  in  the  vineyards  Into  whatever  city, 
therefore,  he  comes,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  apostles,  he  takes  up  his  abode  with  such  of 
the  Ftiends  as  he  chooses,  or  rather  as  his  guides 
choose ;  for,  from  one  meeting  to  the  next,  one 
or  more  Friends  accompany  him,  convey  him  in 
a  carriage,  pay  his  expenses  on  the  road,  and 
deliver  him  over  to  the  care  of  the  Friends  of 
that  place,  who  take  up  the  same  charge,  and 
deliver  him,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Friends  of 
the  next  place  to  which  he  is  bound ;  and  so  he 
goes  through  his  whole  journey.  If  he  goes  out 
of  the  kingdom,  the  yearly  meeting  appoints  him 
a  companion,  and  pays  his  expenses  out  of  what 
is  called  the  National  Stock  of  the  Society. 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  these  Friends  on  his  pil- 
grimage-HBUppose  him  arrived  at  some  town 
where  his  concern  lies.  If  he  be  concerned  only 
to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Friends  there  resid- 
ing, we  will  leave  him  and  them  together ;  for 
to  describe  an  ordinary  Friends'  meetings  is  not 
our  business  just  now.  If  he  have  a  concern  to 
meet  with  the  inhabitants  generally,  or  to  have 
what  is  called  a  public  meeting,  then  he  announces 
his  intention,  and  names  the  time.  The  leading 
Frienda  of  the  place  then  send  out  persons  from 
houae  to  house  to  proclaim  the  fact — the  most 
common  plan  being  to  deliver  printed  tickets 
from  door  to  door,  naming  tiie  object,  and  speci- 
fying time  and  place.  And  here  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  the  announcement  is  merely  that 
eome  Friend  or  Friends  wish  to  have  a  meeting 
with  the  people— not  that  he  or  they  are  intend- 
ing to  address  them.  Thi§  is  carefully  guarded 
against ;  because  the  Friends  do  not  know,  or 
profess  not  to  know,  that  tiiey  will  be  called  on 
to  preach  at  all.  Their  doctrine  is  that  they 
must  move  under  the  divine  influence  to  call  the 
meeting,  and  then  wait  for  the  same  influence  to 
direct  what  they  shall  do,  and  what  they  shall 
say.  It  might,  therefore,  happen  that,  after  they 
BhaU  liAYe  called  a  thousand  persons  togethet  in 


this  manner — and  it  has  happened,  though  not 
often— that  they  have  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the 
amazed  congregation  has  sat,  waiting  and  won- 
dering, and  puzzling  themselves  to  know  which 
was  the  parson,  whether  he  was  actually  present^ 
or  whether,  as  it  appeared,  his  friends  were 
waiting  for  him,  till  they  saw  the  Friends  shake 
hands,  rise  up^  and  go  away.    An  Irishman  was 
once  describing  to  a  Friend,  such  an  incident,  as 
it  befel  him,  in  Dublin,  to  his  great  amazement. 
But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  there 
is  preaching — ay,  not  improbably,  two  or  three 
sermons.    In  this  case,  the  astonishment  of  the 
public  is  frequently  not  less.     Perhaps,  after 
waiting  half-an-hour  or  more  in  silence,  during 
which  time  the  preacher  feels  no  call  or  ailtho- 
rityto  utter  a  word,  up  rises  a  woman,  and, 
without  text  or  apparent  order,  delivers  a  long 
harangue,  picturesque  with  a  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy, and  wildly  dashed  with  Eastern  imagery, 
from  the  most  florid  of  the  prophetic  writings— 
from  the  Songs  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms  of 
David ; — or  it  may  be  a  simple  and  uneducated 
countryman;   a  shepherd  from   the  fields,  or 
husbandman  from  his  plough ;  a  shoemaker  from 
his  stall — for  such  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  original  of  their  preachers,  till  recently ;  or 
a  gentleman  that  has  come  in  his  own  carriage. 
Be  he  who  he  may,  the  address  is  as  di£Perent 
from  any  other  preaching,  in  form  and  style,  as 
it  is  in  its  delivery.    It  is  generally  pronounced 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  or  sing-song,  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  natural  key  of  the  speaker's  voice, 
into  the  highest  and  most  energetic  notes — the 
singing  intonation  growing  more  and  more  de- 
cided,  till  at  once  the  voice  is  dropped  again  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  the  speaker  recom^ 
mences  in  such  a  low  and  more  natural  tone,  as 
has  often  quite  a  startling  effect.    This  running 
up  and  dropping  of  the  voice— this  singing  and 
wild  imagery  continued  through  a  long  sermon— ^ 
must  have  a  singular  effect  oa  people  in  general. 
How  or  with  whom  this  manner  first  arose  in  the 
Society,  is  not  known ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  the 
custom  of  some  leading  preacher  or  preachers  of 
the  Society  at  its  rise,  and  has  become  so  much 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ministerial  manner,  that, 
though  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  Society's 
better  reason,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
repeatedly  advised  against  by  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, it  is  perhaps  almost  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  exploded.    In  the  late  yearly  meeting,  I 
heard  the  most  singing  sermon  from  a  stout  Irish 
farmer,  that   I  have  heard  for  these  twenty 
years. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Friends  is,  then,  a 
very  singular  spectacle  to  those  accustomed  only 
to  regular  preachers  amongst  other  denomina- 
tions. Women  preaching,  as  well  as  men-»-their 
singing  their  sermons — no  text  taken,  or  taken, 
as  it  were,  at  hap-hazard,  in  a  very  unusual 
manner-— the  avowed  claim  to  immediate  inspir- 
ation—^no  other  order  or  office  of  worship  but 
preaching  and  prayer,  and  those  occurring  not  in 
routine,  but  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment—* 
the  men  sitting,  such  as  are  Friends,  with  their 
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hatf,  on  one  Bide  of  the  meeting ;  the  women 
sitting  together  on  the  other:  the  whole  striking, 
on  eyes  and  ears,  unaccustomed,  with  a  strange 
effect.  Thejr  hold  that  in  all  this  thej  are 
guided  hy  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 
the  dictates  of  the  Spirit.  Into  that  we  do  not 
enter ;  hut  follow  those  singular  people  into  one 
of  their  family  visits,  which  are  not  the  less 
distinct  from  the  form  and  spirit  of  this  age. 

A  ministering  Friend  frequently  pays  a  family 
visit  through  a  whole  wide  district,  containing 
several  populous  towns.  It  may  he  to  London 
itself  that  his  concern  leads  him ;  and  there  he 
goes  progressing  through  all  the  Friends'  fami- 
lies in  all  that  great  Babel.  Only  think  of  the 
labour  and  serious  moment  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing !  To  sit  with  all  the  Friends'  families  of 
such  a  place — ^with  high  and  low,  humble  and 
proud,  serious  or  careless,  busy  or  idle ;  to  call 
them  all  from  their  daily  concerns ;  to  stop  them 
in  their  eager  speculations,  or  their  social  en- 
gagements;  to  sit  with  them  and  feel  with 
them ;  to  centre  down,  as  the  phrase  is,  into  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  below  the  tide  and  stir  of 
daily  business,  of  ordinary  passions,  of  natural 
hopes  and  fears ;  to  seek  to  enter  by  the  key  of 
David,  which  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shutteth  and  no  man  openeth,  into  a  knowledge 
of  every  heart  present---to  commune  with  it^  to 
sympathize,  or  to  wrestle  with  it ;  to  give  vent 
to  the  result  of  such  spiritual  exercise,  and  to 
address  each  individual,  in  pointed  and  often 
awful  terms,  on  his  or  her  state  of  mind  and 
heart — this  is,  in  fact,  the  business  and  the 
practice  of  these  family  visits.  None  but  a  most 
primitive  people  could  attempt  such  a  thing: 
none  but  such  a  people  could  submit  to  it. 

But  the  ministering  Friend  has  arrived  in  a 
certain  city.  He  takes  up  his  quarters  at  the 
house  of  some  influential,  which  generally  means 
some  wealthy  Friend.  He  sits  with  his  family ; 
and,  while  he  sits  there,  his  intention  is  announ- 
ced by  a  messenger  to  another  family,  that  at 
such  a  time  he  will  be  with  them.  He  comes  at 
the  time  appointed,  with  his  travelling  companion. 
The  family  receive  him  in  a  room,  which  the 
servants  have  orders  to  preserve  from  interrup. 
tions.  They  sit  down  round  the  fire.  For  a  few 
minutes,  the  customary  salutations  and  inquiries 
after  each  other's  health,  and  answers,  go  round. 
A  silence  then  falls  on  the  whole  group.  This 
silence  perhaps  lasts  for  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour.  It  is  profound  and  solemn  as  silence 
can  be.  The  family  group  is  supposed  to  be 
seated  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  searching 
eye  of  the  Divine  Being,  which,  operating  on  the 
heart  of  his  minister,  and  opening  to  his  mental 
vision  the  state  of  those  about  him,  will  anon 
lead  him  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  that 
such  an  inquisition  of  hearts  has  inspired.  At 
length,  the  minister  opens  his  mouth,  in  a  solemn 
and  Impressive  strain,  addressing  "  the  dear 
heads  of  the  family ;"  thence  progressing  from 
one  to  the  other  of  '*  the  beloved  youth."  It 
must  strike  an  unbeliever  in  this  spiritual  influ- 
ence and  introspection,  as  a  most  awful  presump. 


tion  for  one  man  to  speak  to  another  as  tiuM 
ministering  Friends  often  do.    I  have  more  thio 
once  heard  them  predict  strange  things  to  parti, 
cular   individuals;    and  one  old  Friend,  lon^ 
gone  to  his  grave,  once  distinctly  told  me,  bein^ 
then  very  ill,  that  my  time  was  come,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  die.    I  do  not  here,  of 
course,  concern  myself  with  the  propriety  or  im. 
propriety  of  the  practice  :  I  notice  it  only  at  a 
psychological  and   social  phenomenon.     To  a 
stranger  to  the  practice,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  striking,  and  perhaps  repulsive ;  but 
in  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Sodetj, 
I  can  say,  from  experience,  that,  for  the  time,  it 
frequently  acts  as  a  powerful  spell  on  the  imagi. 
nation.    The  feeling,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  is  that  of  solemn,  and  sometimee,  as 
the  communications  may  have  been,  of  deep-fdt 
awe.    Though  you  may  even  resist  all  credence 
in  the  thing  said,  the  manner  of  saying  it  shall 
have  taken  strong  hold  on  your  nerves.   Yet,  it 
is  wonderful  what  a  different  tone  of  feeling  is 
elicited  by  different  ministers.      I  have  been 
present  on  such  occasions,  when  the  beauty  of  a 
fine  mind,  and  the  affections  of  a  sweet  and  loviDg 
spirit,  have  flowed  forth  over  the    aasembkd 
group,  and  filled  the  room,  as  it  were,  with  an 
atmosphere  of  heaven ;  and  I  liave  thought  vir. 
tue  never  appeared  so  lovely^  nor  the  fellcitv  of 
refined  and  perfected  spirits  more  palpably  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination.    I  will  say,  that  I 
have  felt  on  such  occasions  a  sense  of  the  bean- 
tiful  purity  and  the  cementing  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  such  as  no  other  services  have  called  forth. 
Such  power  does  there  dwell  in  the  sunny  regioa 
of  a  heavenly-tempered  mind  ! 

Mlien  this  family  meeting  breaks  up,  the 
Friends  enter  again  into  conversation,  but  in  a 
more  serious  tone.  Perhaps  the  Friend  goes  oi 
to  another  family,  or  he  takes  a  meal  with  this. 
If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  a 
variety  of  curious  traits  of  the  Society  may  cone 
out.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  silence  that 
precedes  or  follows  the  meal,  something  genenl 
may  occur  to  the  preacher,  or  he  may  drop  inte 
a  silence  in  the  very  middle  of  a  eonvemtioB 
that  follows  it.  That  silence  is  instantlv  felt, 
and  spreads  itself  through  all  present,  except 
there  should  happen  to  be  there  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  Friends.  On  such 
occasions,  the  effect  is  very  ludicrous.  That 
person  does  not  perceive  the  gathering  silence- 
does  not  feel  it.  He  or  she  goes  on  talking  in  a 
tone,  which,  from  the  hush  in  all  around,  seeos 
quite  loud  and  startling:  there  is  no  antver. 
The  observation  is  repeated :  there  is  still  no 
answer.  The  speaker  looks  round,  and  sees  all 
sitting  motionless ;  and  he  becomes  silent,  toe^ 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  The  preacher  then 
says  what  he  has  to  say,  and  the  conversstien  it 
resumed. 

It  is  curious,  too,  at  these  times,  to  see  all  the 
little  ways  by  which  some  ministering  Friends  at- 
tempt to  give  admonition,  and  to  convey  a  reproof 
for  any  departure  from  the  dress  or  manner?  of 
the  Society.    He  or  she  often  sets  an  eye  on  a  gif 
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ribbon,  or  an  unusual  number  of  plaits  in  a  young 
woman's  dress;   a  smarter  cut,  or  a  brighter 
waistcoat  in  a  young  man's.    He  is  almost  sure 
to  drop^  in  a  dry  and  sly  way,  a  word  about  it ; 
or,  if  not^  he  has  another  way  of  going  to  work. 
If  he  does  not  preach  to,  he  is  almost  sure  to 
preach  at  them.    He  comes  armed,  also,  with  a 
variety  of  little  missiles  and  paper  artillery^  to 
launch  against  vanities  and  shortcomings.  He  has^ 
folded  in  his  ample  pocket-book^  manuscripts  and 
little  printed  sheets,  e^ch  of  which  serves  a  certain 
purpose  on  a  certain  occasion.  Hehas  letters  from 
Friends^  or  letters  concerning  what  people  of  the 
world,  or  of  rank^  have  seen  amongst  Friends  to 
admire  or  to  regret  in  their  departure  from  their 
ancient  testimonies.  He  has,  moreover,  quantities 
of  tracts  stowed  away  in  his  capacious  pockets ; 
and,  on  going  away,  he  will  not,  unfrequently^ 
leave  one  unobserved  on  the  table.   Be  sure  that 
tract  has  reference  to  something  which  he  has 
seen  and  would  wish  to  reform.    He  has  gener- 
ally, too,  some  recent  account  of  what  Friends 
on  religious  visits  abroad  are  doing ;  or  the  state 
of  the  Negro  question ;  or  the  Peace  Society ; 
or  some  striking  compliment  to  the  Friends,  such 
as  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  their 
meeting,  andtoa  Friend'shouse,  when  inEngland; 
or  of  some  conspicuous  testimony  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  discovered  in  some  pious 
people  abroad.      You  would  imagine,  to  hear 
him  speak    and   read  these   things,    that   the 
principles  of  Quakerism  were  spreading  triumph- 
antly far  and  wide ;  but  he  goes  away,  and,  ten 
years  after,  the  Society  is  just  where  it  was  in 
numbers  and  in  moral  condition. 

A  kind  of  family  visit,  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed^ also  occurs  on  the  receipt  of  the  certifi- 
cate sent  after  a  member  who  has  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  membership.  This  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  two  individuals  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
party  to  be  visited ;  two  of  each,  if  the  new- 
comers be  of  both  sexes.  The  practice  of  send- 
ing ft  certificate  is  an  excellent  one:  it  prevents 


any  chance  of  a  person  palming  himaelf  off  as  a 
member  when  he  is  not,  and  it  furnishes  a  direct 
introduction  for  the  stranger  to  the  Friends  he 
goes  to  live  amongst.    But  the  formality  and 
solemnity  with  which  a  certificate  is  announced 
is  often  ludicrously  overdone.    I  recollect  when 
1  went,  a  mere  youth,  to  live  in  a  distant  place, 
two  Friends  waited  on  me  to  announce  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  certificate.  One  of  them  addressed  me 
in  a  long  harangue  on  the  dangers  of  the  world, 
and  the  perilous  paths  of  youth,  all  of  which  has 
vanished  from  my  memory.     The  other  simply 
said — "  William,  let  thy  companions  be  few,  and 
those  very  choice."    These  words  have  stuck  fast 
with  me  to  the  present  hour,  and  have  in  them 
a  germ    of    practical  wisdom,  that,    in  going 
through  life,  is  found  more  and  more  to  outvalue 
a  hundred  sermons. 

I  have  thus  sketched  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  curious  of  the  domestic  manners  and 
religious  habits  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I 
have  sketched  them  as  I  have  long  known  them  ; 
and  I  appeal  to  all  the  sensible  and  observant  of 
the  Society  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  transcript. 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  praise  what  I  admire,  and 
to  speak  frankly  of  things  as  they  are.  The  con- 
sideration of  what  is  good,  what  is  otherwise, 
what  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  adoption,  and 
what  does  not  appear  in  practice  or  opinion  so 
well  suited  to  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the 
present  age — I  leave  to  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, and  to  the  reader.  Many  of  those  who 
have  seen  little  of  Friends  may  be  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  reading  this  paper,  they  are 
reading  the  account  of  some  little  church  of 
primitive  Christians  discovered  in  some  distant 
land;  so  far  are  their  views,  manners,  and 
usages  unlike  those  of  the  generation  they  live 
amongst.  Such,  however,  are  they  as  here  de» 
scribed.  We  might  give  many  other  views  of 
their  peculiar  customs;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with,  ere  long,  taking  a  glance  at 
them  as  assembled  in  London  in  their  yearly 
meeting. 
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Mir  ancestors,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
had  been  violent  Conservatives  ;  and  my  father 
and  twelve  elder  brothers  had  trodden  with  pious 
veneration  in  the  path  which  had  been  so  well 
beaten  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Being 
the  thirteenth  of  the  family,  and  therefore  com- 
pleting the  devil's  dozen  of  my  father's  progeny,  I 
had,  from  my  birth,  being  assigned  to  his  Satanic 
Majesty 4  as  his  peculiar  property — a  property  of 
which  none  of  the  angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
of  the  Tory  party — ^for  in  those  days  Conserva- 
tives were  not— seemed  at  all  inclined  to  dispute 
with  him ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  I  pushed 
forth  the  budding  horns  of  Radicalism  against 
my  astonished  father.  On  being  admitted  after 
linner^  one  evening,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to 
the  health  of  the  "  heaven-born  statesman,"  I  in- 
iig:nantly  perverted  the  toast  into  "  The  Majesty 
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of  the  People ;"  a  sentiment  which  I  had  learnt 
that  day  from  the  admirer  of  my  nurserymaid,  a 
servant  of  Mr  Copley,  who  was,  like  his  master, 
a  Whig  and  something  more. 

The  horror  of  my  almost  fainting  father,  my 
twelve  thunderstruck  brothers,  and  my  hystericid 
mother,  only  nmde  my  infant  bosom  swell  with 
the  pride  of  opposition ;  and  when  I  was  deprived 
of  my  untasted  cake  and  wine,  and  menaced  with 
bread  and  water,  and  being  sent  to  bed  in  dis- 
grace, I  was  but  fired  with  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  the  people. 

I  indignantly  refused  to  answer  the  eager 
questions  which  were  showered  from  my  horrified 
audience,  as  to  the  source  from  whence  I  had 
drawn  this  polluted  doctrine,  to  use  the  rhetori- 
cal flourish  of  my  sixth  brother ;  nor  could  the 
threat  of  the  birch  extort  a  betrayal  of  Kitty : 
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but^  vnfbrtnnately,  tlie  footman,  who  just  then 
entered  with  coali^  being  questioned,  was  base 
enough,  as  I  thought,  to  supply  the  requisite  in- 
formation ;  and  poor  Kitty  received  instant  warn- 
ing, that  her  services  would  be  no  longer  required, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  at  Snugborough 
Hall 

I  W89  soon  sent  to  Eton,  as  my  father  expected 
that  an  education  at  that  aristocratic  seminary 
would  nip  in  the  bud  my  obnoxious  tenets ;  but, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  composed  an  eloquent 
'<  Appeal"  to  the  "  Reason  of  Mankind,"  which, 
after  being  corrected  and  touched  up  by  my 
master,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Political  Martyr, 
was  published  in  The  Timet,  then  the  organ  of 
the  ultra-Liberals. 

The  text  which  I  selected  for  my  Appeal  to 
the  Public,  was  the  enigma — **  What  is  Majesty 
stripped  of  its  externals  ? — A  jest."  And  upon 
this  theme  I  enlarged,  proving,  to  my  own  per- 
fect satisfaction,  that  the  throne  was  but  a  block, 
and  the  person  who  sat  upon  it,  a  block-head. 

The  man,  or  boy,  who  first  sees  his  effusion  in 
print,  is  like  the  predestined  toper,  who  tastes 
his  first  glass  of  the  too  seductive  "  unsophisti- 
cated gin" — (vide  an  Oxford  Street  advertise- 
ment)— I  did  not  cease  scribbling, until  the  editor 
hinted  to  me,  that,  from  the  press  of  more  import- 
ant matter — to  wit,  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens — my  communications  must  henceforth  be 
considered  as  advertisements. 

The  contents  of  my  pocket  not  being  so  weighty 
as  my  arguments,  my  youthful  ardour  was  con- 
siderably damped ;  but,  like  the  swan,  I  expired 
in  song,  for  I  composed  a  Pindaric  ode  upon  the 
treachery  of  friends,  and,  most  luckily,  succeeded 
in  procuring  its  insertion  into  "  The  Friend  of 
the  People" — a  small  Radical  print,  which  ap- 
peared once  a  fortnight  from  the  press  of  a  town 
near  Snugborough. 

My  avocations  as  a  merchant  caused  me  to  be 
absent  for  many  years  from  England ;  but  I  never 
forgot  the  principles  of  my  youth,  nor  ceased  to 
cherish  the  most  sublime  and  expansive  notions 
in  favour  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man — applied  more  particularly  to  popular  elec- 
tions. I  was  also  delighted  to  learn,  from  my 
private  correspondent,  that  the  doctrines  of  civU 
^  and  religious  liberty  had  taken  firm  root  in 
Snugborough — that  my  memory  was  still  fresh  in 
the  souls  of  the  Radicals  of  that  heretofore  de- 
graded spot — and  that  mj  health  was  always 
drunk  at  their  social  soirees,  accompanied  by  the 
significant  airs  of  *'  Here's  a  health  to  him  that's 
awa,"  and  "  O'er  the  water  to  Charlie." 

I  happened  to  return  to  London  just  in  time 
to  learn,  that,  from  the  demise  of  the  late  Mem- 
ber, a  cousin  of  my  own,  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
tested election  at  Snugborough — an  event  which 
had  not  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  place,  and 
which  was  traditionally  reported  to  have  only 
once  occurred  before,  about  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago. 

I  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  place  in  the  mail,  in 
order  to  witness  the  rise  of  the  morning  star  of 


liberty  at  Snugborough,  aa  the  circulsr  of  Cbrla 
James  Fox  Russell  Sydney  Hampden  Boggins, 
Esq.,  the  popular  candidate,  termed  hia  Goming 
forward  against  the  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Greatlands — a  young  gentleman  fresh  from  eoV 
lege,  and  who  was  the  name-son  of  «//the  Royal 
Dukes,  and  of  George  III.  I  arrived  st  the 
Shovel  and  Boot  Hotel,  which  was  the  Libenl 
house,  late  in  the  evening;  and,  for  some  ixme,  do 
one  recognised  me ;  at  last,  my  voice  attctcted 
the  attention  of  the  head  housemaid,  a  withered 
old  woman ;  she  threw  down  a  pillow-slip,  and 
almost  embraced  me,  exclaiming  that  I  ww  her 
own  "  sweet  little  lamb."  The  ghost  of  the  osce 
blooming  Kitty,  and  her  former  charge,  stood 
confessed. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  flew  like  vildfiro; 
and  the  whole  Liberal  party  flocked  to  the 
Shovel  and  Boot,  and  overwhelmed  ne  with 
congratulations.  After  almost  dislocating  ny 
shoulders  by  the  vehemence  of  their  welcome^ 
they  unanimously  voted  me  into  the  chair  of  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  C.  J.  F.  R.  S.  H. 
Buggins,  Esq.,  which  was  just  going  to  be  held 
at  his  oommittee-room. 

Only  fancy  a  stranger  like  myself,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-five  years,  finding  himwif  is- 
ducted  Into  a  post  of  such  delicate  responaibilitj, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  individuals  around  hia, 
and  of  the  local  and  popular  interests  of  Saaf- 
borough !  Alarmed  at  my  own  incapaoitf,  I 
modestly  attempted  to  evade  the  diituutioD, 
and  was  at  last  dragged  to  the  chmr,  after  the 
mode  of  former  Speakers,  with  profesaieni  ef 
humility  quite  aa  great  and  infinitely  mere 
sincere. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  the  dutita  d 
ehairman  were  not  so  difficult  aa  I  had  at  fint 
imagined— in  fact,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cry 
*'  hear,  hear  ;'*  laugh  at  what  waa  inteaded  ftf 
wit ;  and  take  snuff  with  everybody  who  iaTttcd 
me.  I  easily  compiled  a  speech  of  half-an>bMri 
length  from  the  arguments  of  the  variou  orators 
who  had  preceded  me ;  and  my  audience  kiadij 
overlooked  my  manifold  plagiarisms,  in  coosiden- 
tion  of  my  recent  arrival ;  the  deafening  cheei« 
with  which  every  sentence  waa  receiTed,  like- 
wise contributed  to  conceal  any  halt  in  °T 
grammar  or  my  sense ;  and  we  separated  ahect 
two,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  pasaed  t» 
me  for  my  '^  able  and  impartial"  oondvet— ^*^  ^* 
appropriation  of  my  neighboura'  wit  and  wisdoau 
I  then  courted  balmy  alaep,  bat  in  ^^ 
Tired  nature's  kind  restorer  visits  not  the  fn^^ 
rooms  of  hotels,  in  central  aituations,  duiio^ 
election  week  nights,  when,  ever  and  a&on*  ^* 
post-chaises  of  the  enemy,  full  of  one's  pvtyi 
kidnapped  voters,  rattle  past  with  furioat  hast<« 
I  could  not  sleep,  being  inclined  to  rush  forth,  ifl 
the  guise  of  Orlando  Furioso,  to  the  nKa»  « 
the  pure  patriots  of  Snugborough  ;  and  I  aroee 
and  proceeded  towards  the  public-rooa,  in  vhich 
I  hoped  to  find  consolation  from  aome  Isi^ 
Bugginite,  from  my  terror  of  fool  play;  ^ 
the  door  was  locked,  and  a  confused  huBiM^* 
hive  of  bees,  issued  from  within* 
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"  This  way,  sir !  this  way !"  said  a  waiter^ 
perceiving'  ray  dilemma^  and  flinging  open  the 
door  of  a  private  parlour  at  the  same  time.  "  We 
have  fiVQ  dozen  of  voters  locked  np  in  that  room," 
he  added,  explanatorily,  with  great  sangfroid. 

My  hair  stood  on  end.    I  thought  that  I  had 
misunderstood  him.    ''What!  Five  dozen  voters 
locked  up  there,  did  you  say?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  five  dozen  doubtfuls." 
"  Doubtfuls  !    Are  there  any  such?" 
"  Oh,  lots,"  responded  the  waiter,  looking  as 
if  he  thought  me  mad. 

"  But  we  reject  all  such  with  indignation  and 
contempt,"  I  exclaimed,  raising  my  hand  with  a 
dignified  gesture. 

*'  He  is  rather  excited,  poor  gentleman !"  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  passing  us  at  that  moment. 
"  Leave  him  to  himself^  Thomas." 

Away  went  Thomas,  slamming  the  door  after 
him. 

Was  this  the  reward  of  my  pure  and  spot- 
less principles  ?  Taken  as  a  madman  by  one  per- 
son, and  supposed  tipsy  by  another !  '*  O  plebs ! 
O  mores !"  I  exclaimed.  If  black  and  white  were 
to  be  believed,  they  had  found  refuge  in  the 
address  of  C.  J.  F.  R.  S.  H.  Buggins,  Esq.,  which 
was  placarded  above  the  fire-place  in  large  type. 
One  paragraph  ran  thus  : — 

"  I  seek  not  one  doubtful  vote,  I  seek  not 
the  suffrage  of  one  single  individual  who  does  not 
cordially  and  conscientiously  agree  with  me.  If 
any  man  feels  wavering,  let  him  depart  in  peace. 
Let  ours  be  the  pure  triumph  of  public  opinion,  of 
political  consistency.  Let  the  coward  turn  and 
flee ;  I  would  sooner  endure  defeat  than  incur 
the  disgrace  of  forcing  one  unwilling  vote." 

Whilst  I  was  reading  this,  I  listened  to  the 
murmuring  music  of  the  voices  of  the  five  dozen 
electors  locked  up  next  door  to  me  ;  and,  whilst 
I  was  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Bugginite  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  "  political  consistency" 
with  my  own,  and  comparing  this  beauteous 
unity  of  practice  and  precept,  the  chief  agent 
hastily  entered.  I  addressed  him  in  tones  tre- 
mulous from  virtuous  indignation. 

"  Oh,  the  fellows  all  came  here  in  a  body,  to 
save  themselves  from  being  kidnapped,"  he  re- 
plied. 

**  And  will  you  accept  of  the  suffrages  of 
cowards  ?" 

*'  If  we  can  get  *era,"  he  answered,  seizing 
some  copies  of  the  address. 

"  Why,  look  at  your  own  words!"  I  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  placard. 

He  laughed  in  my  face,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  away.  At  last,  after  a 
noisy  and  scanty  breakfast,  the  supporters  of 
Mr  Buggins  began  to  assemble,  in  order  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  hustings,  for  the  nomination. 
And  who  could  think  of  the  vulgar  details  of 
eating  and  drinking,  when  the  **  most  important 
era  of  the  annals  of  the  borough,"  as  the  address 
said,  '^  was  so  close  at  hand  ?" 

A  load  cheering,  a  few  minutes  before  twelve, 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  popular  candidate 


I  pressed  forwards^  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  our 
honourable  member  that-was-to-be ;  and  I  ob» 
tained  a  squeese  of  his  hand,  of  truly  candidate 
cordiality. 

Mr  Buggins  was  about  five  feet  eight,  with  an 
air  of  business-like  activity  and  sagacity.  He 
wore  a  blue  frock,  drab  trowsers,  buff  waistcoat, 
and  black  stock }  and  an  enormous  cockade  of 
buff  and  blue  ribbons  decorated  his  buttonhole. 
He  was  the  most  extensive  manufacturer  in  the 
county,  I  was  informed. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  house  then  appeared, 
bearing  elegantly  ornamented  baskets  full  of 
favours  of  a  similar  description ;  and,  as  male 
fingers  are  awkward  in  tying  narrow  ribbons, 
and  as  bachelors  have  a  truly  masculine  terror 
of  pins,  these  young  ladies  were  furthermore 
graciously  pleased  to  afl&x  the  favours  with  their 
own  fair  hands  to  the  buttonholes  of  all  the 
Bugginites. 

All  this  time  I  had  never  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  our  opponent — ^for  I  was  now  fairly  incorpo- 
rated  in  the  Liberal  party ;  but,  as  we  mounted 
the  hustings,  I  perceived  a  fair,  slight,  wo- 
begone  epitome  of  a  man,  with  his  long  pale  face, 
peeping  above  a  huge  knot  of  scarlet  and  purple 
ribbons,  fixed  on  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  T'other  fellow,"  was  the  reply — ^he  was  our 
antagonist.  Whilst  the  Sheriff  was  going 
through  the  usual  formalities  of  reading  the 
writ,  and  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
adroit  bribery,  my  friend  obligingly  favoured 
me  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Lord 
William  Henry  George  Ernest  Augustus  Frede- 
rick  Edward  Manners. 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  home  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  (his  father  being  the  most  violent 
Tory  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Snugborough ;) 
he  was  then  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  was  nearly 
persecuted  to  death  as  a  baby  and  a  molLcoddle. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  he  was  withdrawn 
from  thence,  and  remained  at  home,  until  he  was 
old  enough  for  Oxford,  where  he  had  passed  two 
years  in  obscurity.  He  now  wished  a  place  and 
a  pension ;  and,  as  the  Whig  government  was 
declared  on  the  very  verge  of  dissolution,  he 
was  certain  of  both  when  his  own  friends  came 
into  power.  They  compared  his  youth  to  that  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Chatham— toe  called  him  a  "  raw 
schoolboy." 

'^  And  is  such  an  individual  to  be  presented 
to  a  British  constituency,  as  a  Member  of  Par. 
liament  ?"  I  inquired,  with  sententious  astonish- 
ment. "  Is  he  to  be  supposed  capable  of  com. 
prehending  the  mighty  mass  of— 

«'  Hush!  the  Sheriff  has  donel"  interrupted  my 
companion. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  whenever  I 
attempt  to  utter  any  of  my  opinions,  I  am 
always  interrupted — surely  I  cannot  be  thought 
prosy  ? 

**  Now  for  the  usual  stuff  about  the  Church 
and  the  Papists,"  said  one  of  the  Bugginites. 
''  Listen  to  them — ^it  will  be  capital  fun." 

The    proposer  of  Lord  W,  Manners  began 
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by  prefacing  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  com. 
pasB  the  magnitude  of  his  subject — the  appalling 
dangers  of  the  Church  and  the  Constitution 
would  overcome  him  altogether^  but  for  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  begged  leave  to  pre- 
sent to  their  notice  a  distinguished  young  man^ 
who^  with  all  the  generous  ardour  of  youth,  had 
thrown  himself  foremost  in  their  ranks,  to  battle 
against  the  legions  of  democracy.  (Hisses  and 
groans.)  He  (the  proposer)  had  not  written 
one  sentence  of  his  speech — ^no,  not  one  note  of 
it — (here  we,  who  stood  behind  him,  perceived  it 
peeping  out  of  his  pocket  in  MS.) — he  was  a 
plain  man,  and  in  plain  terms  he  told  theiu  that 
the  other  party  were  leagued  with  the  Pope,  the 
French,  the  Devil,  and  Daniel  O'Conneli,  to 
destroy  them.  Here  the  uproar  became  so  fu- 
rious that  not  another  word  was  audible. 

The  seconder,  an  apoplectic,  sporting  Baronet, 
stood  kneading  his  hat,  and  with  his  left  ear 
inclined  backwards  towards  a  tall  gentleman  in 
black,  who  fed  him  with  his  speech,  sentence  by 
sentence.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
hated  all  foreign  fashions  and  the  American 
democrats,  and  that  the  French  drank  their 
wine  instead  of  porter — that  the  Whigs  were 
desirous  of  introducing  this  thin  wine,  instead 
of  gin  and  brown  stout,  into  Great  Britain, 
which  would  ruin  the  agricultural  interest :  he, 
therefore,  seconded  his  distinguished  young 
friend,  and  he  had  no  doubt  all  true  English- 
men would  do  so  likewise. 

It  was  now  our  turn  ;  and  a  good-humoured, 
broad-faced  man,  a  retired  merchant,  stepped 
forwards,  and  was  greeted  with  the  warmest 
welcome. 

He  begged  leave  to  appeal  at  once  to  their 
common  sense  as  Englishmen,  whether  a  steady 
old  townsman  of  their  own,  a  man  of  business, 
was  not  likely  to  make  a  fitter  member  than  an 
untried  lad — a  youth  fit  only  for  an  apprentice- 
ship in  politics.    (Yes !  yes !)    He  did  not  need 
to  make  a  long  speech  to  them — they  all  knew 
Buggins !     (We  do  I  we  do  !)    They  knew  he 
was  a  tried  man— a  man  who  had  a  deep  stake  in 
the   welfare  of  Snugborough — a  man  who  had 
greatly  contributed  to  that  welfare  by  his  un. 
wearied  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  place — a  commodity  the 
\ery  name  of  which  caused  the  heart  of  every 
true  Englishman  to  thrill  with  emotion,  con- 
nected, as  it  was,  with  all  that  is  venerable  from 
antiquity,  and  endeared  by  association.   He  need 
not  specify  that  he  alluded  to  the  unrivalled 
goose  pies  of  Snugborough — (great  cheers) — pies 
which  adorned  the  Christmas  tables  of  Britons 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — pies  that  had 

penetrated  tf>  the  burning  sands  of  Africa 

through  the  pathless  jungles  of  Hindostan-* 
pies  that  had  sailed  up  the  mighty  Orellana — 
and  that  cheered  the  gallant  heart  of  our  im- 
mortal Parry  on  the  shores  of  the  wild  islands 
of  the  Polar  regions.  (Long  and  continued 
cheers.)  His  honourable  opponent  had  alluded 
to  France  ;  he  had  a  fact  more  gratifying  than 
va^^ue  assertion  to  tell  them— the  Snugborough 


pies  were  beating  the  celebrated  Pdrigord  Pales 
from  the  tables  of  the  French.  (Hear,  hetr, 
hear,  hear.)  He  held  in  his  hand  an  order 
for  two  hundred  thousand  goose  pies  fur  tlie 
table  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Now,  he  asked  the  fanners, 
whose  flour  went  into  those  pies  .^  He  would  ask 
the  grocers,  whose  spices  and  salt  vent  into 
those  pies  ?  He  would  ask  those  individuals  vbo 
paid  such  enormous  rents  for  the  fens  of  the 
Duke  of  Greatlands,  whose  geese,  whose  teal, 
whose  larks  went  into  those  pics?  He  vould 
appeal  to  the  lovely  and  blooming  ladies  he  per- 
ceived  below  him,  whose  eggs  and  batter  went 
into  those  pies  ?  (Ours !  ours  I)  He  need  say 
no  more — his  fellow-countrymen  were  not  to  be 
deluded  by  fine  words — let  them  look  to  their 
pockets,  and  to  the  duty  they  owed  their  wives 
and  families,  and  support  the  man  who  was  a 
market  to  them.  (Deafening  cheers,  and  cries 
of  "  We  will !  we  will !") 

The  seconder  was  by  way  of  being  the  wit  of 
our  party.  Everybody  had  come  prepared  to  find 
him  so  very  funny  that,  before  he  took  off  his 
hat,  there  was  a  round  of  laughter. 

He  had  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the 
speech  of  his  esteemed  predecessor — it  was  just 
too  complete,  it  left  him  nothing  to  say— the 
bread  was  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  he  might 
say.  (Great  laughter.)  Their  opponents 
taunted  them  with  being  geese — they  forgot 
that  those  much  vilified  birds  bad  saved  the 
capitol.  (Renewed  laughter.)  They  said 
that  a  defeat  would  be  the  merited  fate  of  the 
geese.  He  begged  permission  to  quote  an  old 
proverb—-"  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander."  (Shouts  of  laughter.)  He 
trusted  that  they  would  bestow  that  sauce  upon 
their  foes  with  great  liberality — it  was  the  only 
gift  which  he  should  not  grudge  them.  (^Ve 
will  !  we  will !)  They  were  very  good  to 
listen  to  him  so  patiently;  but  he  knewther 
were  all  friends  of  his ;  and  so  he  would  but 
repeat  a  few  lines  which  they  had  often  son; 
together — 

It'a  good  to  be  merry  and  wise. 

It  18  good  to  be  honest  and  cme^ 
It  is  good  to  fight  for  England^a  right, 
And  to  bide  with  the  buff  and  the  blue* 
When  the  deafening  applause  that  foUovfd 
this    oration    had    somewhat    subsided^    Lonl 
William  Henry  uncovered  with  infinite  relurt- 
ance.     He  cleared  his  throat  and  began : — 

"  I  stand  before  you  with  some  pride,  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  of  five-and-twenty  descents.    1 

hate  the  very  name  of  Reform" 

Not  a  word  more  could  be  heard — ^the  bts^^ 
and  groans,  and  laughter  of  the  people  effectually 
drowning  his  voice.  After  some  dumb  shw. 
he  retired,  and  Mr  Buggins  was  greeted  «itt 
equal  cordiality.  His  oration  was  exceedingly 
popular;  he  promised  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
all  taxes,  and  to  institute  a*  rigid  inqoiir  into 
the  pension  list.  (At  this  sound  of  fear,  no- 
pleasing  to  a  Tory  ear,  Lord  W.  H.  Mannfi^ 
threw  a  look  of  mingled  defiance  and  cootenpt 
at  him.) 
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I  need  not  enumerate  the  other  topics  of  our 
honoured  candidate's  oration;  in  fact^  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude  almost  prevented  me  hearing 
it.  The  show  of  hands  heing  all  in  his  favour, 
a  poll  was  demanded ;  and  we  withdrew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  tug  of  war  on  the  ensuing  day.  I 
was  much  gratified  by  this  burst  of  spontaneous 
feeling.  I  thought  that  my  visions  were  really 
about  to  be  realized. 

"  Surely  you  can  have  no  doubt  of  success  ?" 
I  said  to  our  principal  agent.  "  It  is  universal 
suffrage  in  our  favour." 

"  From  the  non-electors,"  he  replied,  with  a 
significant  emphasis  that  alarmed  me  a  little. 

The  streets  were  paraded  throughout  the 
night  by  bands  of  the  rival  partisans,  shouting 
their  respective  gathering  cries,  and  now  and 
then  interchanging  blows.  This  scandalized  me 
a  little,  it  is  true ;  but  I  fell  asleep,  whilst  I 
was  feasting  my  imagination  upon  the  glorious 
sight  of  free-born  Britons  walking  up,  in  awful 
majesty  severe,  to  support  the  candidate  of  their 
unbiassed  choice.  We  were  all  on  foot  by  six 
on  the  following  morning ;  and,  whilst  I  was 
shaving,  a  Bugginite  burst  into  my  room. 

<'  Quick  !  quick !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Be  off  to 
John  Scroggs — he's  shamming  sick — ^he  was 
gardener  for  twelve  years  to  your  mother.  Off 
to  him !" 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  reply,  but  only  got  it 
full  of  lather.  I  was  thus  prevented  from  utter- 
ing my  conscientious  scruples  as  to  influencing 
John  Scroggs. 

''  Quick  !  quick  !"  reiterated  the  Bugginite. 
*'  Dead  or  alive,  bring  him  up." 

I  accordingly  repaired,  with  all  haste,  to  the 
dwelling  lone  of  John  Scroggs,  a  market 
gardener,  in  the  outskirts  of  Snugborough  ;  but, 
upon  requesting  admittance  to  .him,  I  was 
sullenly  denied  it  by  a  sulky  dame.  A  man  s 
house  being  his  castle,  I  politely  bowed,  and 
walked  off.  A  few  yards  further  on,  I  met  two 
Bugginites,  to  whom  I  reported  my  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  get  in. 

*'  You  asked  to  see  him  ?*'  replied  one  of  them, 
with  a  face  of  provocation  at  my  stupidity. 
"  Come  along,  Tom.  He'll  be  wiser  next 
time." 

They  passed  on,  leaving  me  quite  bewildered ; 
all  my  exalted  ideas  seemed  destined  to  be  over- 
turned ;  but,  as  a  crowded  and  narrow  street, 
upon  a  polling  morning,  is  not  exactly  the  site 
to  choose  for  philosophical  reflections,  I  was  soon 
drawn  into  the  stream  that  was  setting  towards 
one  of  the  booths  where  the  votes  were  taken. 
FAght  o'clock  struck — instantly  the  door  of  an 
omnibus  standing  near,  with  a  zealous  Bugginite 
upon  the  steps,  was  flung  open,  and,  one  by  one, 
twenty  men,  whose  opinions  were  doubtful,  were 
polled  for  Buggins ;  a  dozen  of  tipsy  Mannerites 
then  appeared  for  our  opponent ;  two  gentlemen 
in  buff  and  blue  marched  up  for  Buggins,  and 
were  received  with  loud  cheers ;  then  a  body  of 
Mannerites.  Again  and  again  came  the  omnibus 
with  the  buff  and  blue  colours. 
''Who  are  these?" 


*'  Our  neutrals." 
'<  But  I  thought' 


Buggins,  24 


''You  must  not  think  now. 
a-head !" 
"Hurrah  !"  cried  the  people. 

Eleven  o'clock. — Buggins,  64 

Manners,  63 

"They  have  polled  their  committee,"  whis- 
pered my  friend,||pseeing  my  long  face. 
Twelve  o'clock. — Manners,  98 

Buggins,  89 

A  couple  of  nods  were  interchanged  between 
two  Bugginites,  and  one  of  them  disappeared. 
That  mute  eloquence  which  passeth  speech  seemed 
perfectly  understood  by  them  ;  it  even  gave  me 
some  hopes. 

One  o'clock.— Buggins,  110 

Manners,  108 

I  began  to  grow  dreadfully  nervous ;  it  was 
clearly  a  neck-and-neck  business.  I  had  never 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  defeat.  My 
brain  grew  dizzy-— my  heart  grew  sick.  Fear 
proverbially  makes  men  tyrants — I  longed  to 
pounce  upon  every  man  present,  and  to  force 
him  to  poll  for  Buggins  ;  but,  alas ! 

Three  o'clock. — Manners,  213 

Buggins,  S200 

I  rushed  down  a  narrow  lane,  in  order  to  con. 
ceal  my  despair.  How  long  or  ho w  far  I  wand  ered, 
is  uncertain ;  but,  upon  turning  a  sharp  corner, 
what  should  I  spy,  but  a  whole  file  of  hackney 
coaches,  the  drivers  of  which  were  grouped 
round  an  open  window,  through  which  man 
after  man  was  extracted,  to  my  infinite  amaze- 
ment! 
"  Who  are  these  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Chaps  of  ours,  as  have  been  in  limbo,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  coaches  were  all  filled  with  thejse  reserved 
prisoners,  and  drove  off,  full  speed.  The  tables 
were  turned. 

Four  o'clock. — Buggins,  287 

Manners,  256 

Majority  for  Buggins,  31 
Most  vociferous  cheering  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement, in  which  I  joined  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  poor  asthmatic  lungs.  So  ra* 
pidly  had  the  spirit  of  party  gained  upon  me, 
that  I  forgot  all  the  superfine  feelings  which 
had  been  so  grievously  shocked  in  the  mom 
ing. 

A  spirited  address  of  thanks  was  immediately 
thrown  off,  and  profusely  distributed.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  Gentlemen — Fellow.citizens — Brother  Elec- 
tors,— ^We  have  triumphed — gloriously  triumph- 
ed— over  the  base  and  profligate  arts  of  our 
adversaries.  The  shackles  of  a  sordid  and  sel- 
fish aristocracy  are  burst  asunder.  Your  un- 
biassed suffrages  have  placed  me  in  the  proud 
and  elevated  position  of  your  representative. 
Gentlemen,  accept  my  warmest,  my  most  hum- 
ble, my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  My  unremit- 
ting attention  shall  be  devoted  to  your  interests  ; 
and,  whilst  your  enemies  are  left  to  brood  over 
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the  deep  dishonour  of  their  unprincipled  con. 
test,  the  name  of  Snugborough  shall  be  enrolled 
in  the  golden  book  consecrated  to  those  towns 
which  have  determined  to  assist  the  Liberties  of 
Mankind." 

Upon  the  following  morning,  I  was  awoke  by 
a  strong  smell  of  smoke,  and,  upon  rushing  to 
the  window,  I  was  alarmed  beyond  measure  to 
perceive  enormous  volumes  of  fleecy  clouds 
thereof,  slowly  chasing  each  other  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  opposite.  One  thought 
alone  struck  me — ^the  Mannerites  had  fired 
Snugborough  !  The  conflagrations  of  Prague 
and  of  Moscow  were  about  to  be  repeated  in 
my  natal  spot!  Hastily  packing  up  my  most 
viduable  articles  in  a  yellow  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, I  hurried  down  stairs,  to  give  the  alarm 
of  fire,  when  I  was  collared  by  a  half-tipsy 
waiter,  who  took  me  for  the  '' gentleman"  in 
No.  809,  who  was  decamping  without  paying  hie 
bill. 

This  mistake  being  speedily  rectified,  I  found 
that  I  also  was  acting  under  false  impressions, 
and  that  the  volumes  of  smoke  proceeded  merely 
from  the  vasty  depths  of  the  chimneys  of  Bug- 
gins'  Great  Goose  Pie  Manufactories.  Much 
relieved,  I  returned  to  my  room ;  but  sleep  did 
not  again  vouchsafe  to  visit  my  wearied  eyes ; 
for  the  smoke  had  penetrated  through  the  win. 
dow  frames,  and  I  was  reduced  almost  to  the 
plight  of  a  red  herrings  before  the  hour  of  the 
declaration  arrived. 

We  had  banners  and  music ;  and  the  **  Con. 
quering  Hero,"  having  been  pronounced  duly 
elected,  amidst  tremendous  cheering,  came  for- 
ward, pulled  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
applied  it  to  his  eyes.  The  tear-drop  who  shall 
blame,  whether  caused  by  smoke  or  by  sensi- 


bility ?  He  recovered  in  a  moment,  and 
turned  thanks :-— The  contest  had  been  one  of 
principle»-^not  of  persons ;  he  had  conducted  it 
all  along  with  feelings  of  the  most  perfect  cor- 
diality towards  his  noble  and  honourable  young 
opponent.  He  now  promised  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tobacco  duty — (immense  cheers)— 
and  of  all  other  taxes  that  weighed  upon  the 
scanty  luxuries  of  the  poor.  (Loud  cheers.)  It 
was  his  wish  that  every  man  should  have  his 
roast-beef,  and  plum-pudding,  and  glass  of  grog 
on  Sundays  ;  and  he  trusted  that  all  his  fricuidft 
would  meet  him  that  evening,  at  nine  o'c^lorJc, 
on  the  common,  to  drink  the  health  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  Liberal  Ministry;  (deafen- 
ing cheers  ;)  a  Ministry,  the  leaders  of  their 
species  in  the  right  direction — ^the  first  men  of 
the  age— •the  martyrs  of  the  Tory  press — the 
pioneers  of — of — of — the  pioneers  of — of — he 
might  say,  the  pioneers  of  the  way  that  would 
lead  the  people  to  the  grand  era  of  self-govern- 
ment, whieh  he  ventured  to  predict  was  not  far 
off.  (Tremendous  shouts  of  applause,  amidst 
which  Lord  William  Henry  made  his  bow  un- 
noticed.) 

The  chairing  followed ;  and,  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  whole  population  of  Snugborough  was  regaled 
with  Barclay  &  Perkins'  extra  Stout,  and  with 
Buggins'  Goose  Pies. 

So  elated  was  I  with  our  victory,  that  I  found 
myself  officiating  as  croupier  at  one  of  the 
tables,  without  one  twinge  of  regret  at  the  polI> 
ingof  neutrals;  and  I  proposed,  after  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  "  The  Majesty  of  the  People 
of  Snugborough  !"  which  our  on-Manner-Iy  o^v. 
ponents  henceforth  determined  to  christen  J9s^. 
borough. 


HAZLITT,  AS  A  CRITIC  OF  THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  noticed  in  our  last 
Number,  may  have  revived  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  readers  that  admired  friend  whom  he 
esteemed  "  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits 
breathing."  To  the  works  of  this  celebrated, 
harshly-judged,  and  ill-appreciated  man,  we  for- 
merly ventured  to  direct  the  public  attention ; 
and  we  now  propose  to  close  the  subject,  by  a  few 
observations,  and  specimens  of  Hazlitt's  abili- 
ties as  a  critic  of  the  Drama  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  as  an  anatomist  of  literary  character. 

In  our  former  article,  we  had  spoken  of  some 

of  the  things  upon  which  Gifford  rested  his 

mean  and  malicious  attacks.      The  following 

character  of  Hamlet  was,  it  may  be  noticed, 

chosen   by   the   viperous  critic  as  a  specimen 

of   the    ignorance    and    stupidity    of    Hazlitt. 

He,  however,  prudently  forbore  to  set  it  before 

his  readers.  The  poison  of  heresy  might  have 

been  conveyed  by  such  inadvertence ;  or  it  might 

have  been  discovered  to  mark  neither  ignorance 

nor  dulness: — 

Hamlet  is  a  dssbc  ;  hit  fpseolMi  and  sayings  but  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet*s  braiD.    What,  then,  are  they 


not  real  ?  They  are  as  real  as  our  own  thooght^ 
realitf  ii  in  the  reader's  mind.  U\Mwe  who  are  Haa* 
let.  This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which  ii  *h«T« 
that  of  historj.  Whoever  has  beoooie  thooghtfvl  and 
melanchoif  through  hii  own  mishap  or  those  of  others  ; 
whoever  has  borne  about  with  him  the  donded  brow  of 
reflection,  and  thought  himself  <^  too  much  i*  th*  sun  ;** 
whoever  has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dioi^«d  bj 
envious  mists  rising  In  his  own  brttst,  and  oould  fiad  in 
the  world  be/bre  hlm^  only  a  dull  blank,  with  itoUung 
left  remarkable  in  it ;  whoever  has  known  **  the  pangs  of 
despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  spams  which 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ;*'  he  who  hat  f^ 
his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  indnstt  cling  to  hit 
heart  like  a  malady ;  who  hat  had  hit  hopct  blighlod  aai 
hit  youth  ttaggered  by  the  apparitiont  of  ttra&ge  things  ; 
who  cannot  1^  well  at  eate,  while  he  teet  evil  hovering 
near  him  like  a  spectre ;  whote  powers  of  actioa  haiv 
been  eaten  up  by  thought ;  he  to  whom  the  nnivene 
Infinite,  and  himself  nothing ;  whose  Mtteraest  of 
makes  him  careless  of  oontequenoea,  and  who  goes  to  a 
play  as  hit  best  retourct  to  thove  off,  to  a  aeoood 
the  evilt  of  UA  by  a  mock  repretentatioa  of 
it  the  true  Hamlet. 

In  this  sense,  we  fear  that  poor  Haalitt 

himself  but  too  often  the  ''  true  Hamlet.**    His 

compulsory  calling    of   newspaper  critic    fir^s 

led  him  to  the  theatre.    Attendance  became  a 
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habit,  the  necessaiy  stimulus  of  a  solitary,  care- 
worn, literary  life,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
pleasure.  If  he  sickened  of  his  own  painting,  from 
its  inferiority  to  his  high  and  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  beauty  and  power  in  Art,  how  much  more 
must  he  have  often  been  disgusted  with  the 
dramatic  murderings  and  marrings  of  the  ordi- 
nary players !  Scarcely  one  among  them  reached 
his  high  or  ideal  standard  of  excellence.  Kean 
came  the  nearest  to  it.  Among  Shakspeare's  plays, 
he  could  not  relish,  he  oould,  indeed,  scarcely 
endure,  the  representation  of  *'  Lear,"  '^Hamlet," 
and  ^'  As  You  Like  It."  No  Rosalind  could  be 
felt  as  his  Rosalind — ^no  Lear  was  the  Lear  of 
his  imagination.  Of  Hamlet,  he  goes  on  to  say-— 
and  how  much  of  his  peculiar  mind  is  here  !^ 

It  ia  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  playe  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  becauN  it  abonnds  moet  In  striking  reflec- 
tions on  human  life,  and  became  the  distresses  of  Hamlet 
ate  transferred,  bj  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the  general 
aca>unt  of  humanity.     Whatever  happens  to  him  we 
apyly  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to  himself  as  a 
means  of  general  reasoning.     He  is  a  great  moral  izer; 
and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to  Is,  that  he 
moralizes  on  his  own  feelings  and  experience.     He  is 
not  a  commonplace  pedant.     If  Lear  is  distinguished  by 
the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet  is  the  most  remark, 
able  tor  the  ingenuity,  originality,  and  unstudied  devel- 
opement  of  character.      Shakspeare  had   more  magna- 
nimity than  any  other  poet,  and  he  has  shewn  more  of 
it  in  this  play  than  in  any  other.    There  is  no  attempt 
to  force  an  interest:  everything  is  left  for  time  and  cir- 
cumstances to  unfold.    The  attention  is  excited  without 
effort  t  the  incidents  succeed  each  other  as  matters  of 
course;  the  characten   think,  and  speak,  and  act  just 
as  they  might  do  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.    There 
is  no  set  purpose,  no  straining  at  a  point.     The  observa- 
tions are  soggested  by  the  passing  scene^the  gusts  of 
passion  come  and  go  like  sounds  of  mnsio  borne  on  the 
wind.    The  whole  play  is  an  exact  transcript  of  what 
might  be  soppoeed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
I>enmark,  at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before 
the  modem  refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were 
heard  of.     It  would  have  been  interesting  enough  to 
hare  been  admitted  as  a  by-stander  in  such  a  scene,  at 
such  a  time,  to  have  heard  and  witnessed  something  of 
what  was  going  on.    But  here  we  are  more  than  spccta- 
tors.    We  have  not  only  **  the  outward  pageants  and  the 
signs  of  grief;**  but  **  we  have  that  within  which  passes 
■how."    We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch  the 
passions  living  as  they  rise.    Other  dramatic  writers  give 
us  very  fine  versions  and  paraphrases  of  nature;  but 
Shakspeare,  together  with  his  own  comments,  gives  us 
the  original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves^    This 
is  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  stands  quite  by  itself.    It  is 
not  a  character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  eren  of 
passion,  but  by  refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment 
Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can  well  be ;  but 
he  ia  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm 
and  quick  sensibility-^the  sport  of  circumstances,  ques- 
tioning with  fortune  and  refining  on  bis  own  feelings, 
and    forced  ftnm  the  natural  bias  of  his   disposition 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation.    He  seems  Inca- 
pable of  deliberate  action,  and  is  only  hurried  into 
extremities  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  when  he  has  no 
time  to  reflect— as  In  the  scene  where  he  kills  Poloniust 
and,  again,  where  he  alters  the  letters  which  Rosencraus 
and  Golldenstem  are  taking  with  them  to  England,  pur* 
porting  his  death.    At  other  times,  when  he  is  most  bound 
to   aety  he  lemains  paxiled,  undecided,  and  sceptical ; 
dallies  with  his  purposes  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and 
finds  out  some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and 
thoaghtftilneM  again.    For  this  reason,  he  refuses  to  kill 
the  king  when  he  is  at  his  prayers ;  and,  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  Is  In  tmth  only  an  excuse  for  his  ow 


want  of  rc3olntion,  defers  his  revenge  to  a  mors  fatal 

opportunity. 

And  he  cites  the  wavering  thoughts,  swayed 
by  every  breath,  of  this  "  prince  of  philosophical 
speculators ;"  and  that  immortal  soliloquy,  which 
the  mouthing  of  generations  of  players  and  school- 
boys has  not  been  able  to  vulgarize,  in  which 
Hamlet  spurs  his  lagging  intent,  and  continues--^ 
Still  he  does  nothing ;  and  this  very  speculation  on  his 
own  Infirmity  only  affords  him  another  occasion  for  ln» 
dulging  it.  It  is  not  fkom  any  want  of  attachment  to 
his  father,  or  of  abhorrence  of  his  murderer,  that  Hamlet 
is  thus  dilatory ;  but  It  is  more  to  his  taste  to  indulge  his 
imagination  in  reflecting  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
and  refining  on  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  than  to  put 
them  into  immediate  practice.  His  ruling  passion  is  to 
think,  not  to  act ;  and  any  vague  pretext  that  flatters 
this  propensity  instantly  diverts  him  from  his  previous 
purposes. 

The  moral  perfoetlon  of  this  character  has  been  called 
in  question ;  we  think,  by  those  who  did  not  understand 
it  It  ii  more  interesting  than  according  to  rules; 
amiable,  though  not  faultless.  The  ethical  delineations 
of  *<  that  noble  and  liberal  casuist**  (as  Shakspeare  has 
been  well  called)  do  not  exhibit  the  drab-coloured  qua«- 
kerlsm  of  morality.  His  plays  are  not  copied  either  from 
the  ^'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,**  or  from  the  **  Academy  of 
Compliments  I**  We  confess  we  are  a  little  shocked  at 
the  want  of  refinement  In  those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
want  of  refinement  In  Hamlet  The  neglect  of  puncti- 
lious exactness  in  his  behaviour  either  partakes  of  the 
'*  license  of  the  time,"  or  else  belongs  to  the  very  excess 
of  intellectual  refinement  in  the  character,  which  makes 
the  common  rules  of  llfo,  as  well  as  his  owti  purposes,  sit 
loose  upon  him.  He  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  only  to 
the  tribunal  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  airy  world  of  contemplation  to  lay  as  much 
stress  as  he  ought  on  the  practical  consequences  of  things. 
His  habitual  principles  of  action  are  unhinged  and  out  of 
joint,  with  the  time.  His  conduct  to  Ophelia  is  quite 
natural  In  his  circumstances.  It  Is  that  of  assumed 
serorlty  only.  It  is  the  efftct  of  disappointed  hope,  of 
bitter  regrets,  of  affection  suspended,  not  obliterated,  by 
the  distractions  of  the  scene  around  him !  Amidst  the 
natural  and  preternatural  horrors  of  his  situation,  ho 
might  be  excused  in  delicacy  from  carrying  on  a  regular 
courtship.  When  «  his  fatber*s  spirit  was  in  arms,*'  11 
was  not  a  time  for  the  son  to  make  love  in.  He  could 
neither  marry  Ophelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explain- 
ing  the  cause  of  his  alienation,  which  he  durst  hardly 
trust  himself  to  think  oil  It  would  have  taken  him 
years  to  have  come  to  a  direct  explanation  on  the  point. 
In  the  harassed  state  of  his  mind,  he  could  not  have  done 
much  otherwise  than  he  did.  His  conduct  does  not  con* 
tradict  what  he  says  when  he  sees  her  funeral  :— 
**  I  loTtd  Ophelia :  Itarty  thouiaod  brofehen 

Could  not,  wiUi  all  tbelr  quanUty  of  lors^ 

Make  up  my  turn.** 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  looked 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Hazlitt's  mind,  aa 
revealed  in  his  book8-«<and  they  are  his  mind's 
true  mirrors — to  help  fancying  that,  in  theoris- 
ing upon  the  character  of  Hamlet,  he  drew  from 
within,  and  that  his  imaginary  Hamlet^  the 
Dane,  bore,  in  idiosyncrasy,  no  faint  resemblance 
to  the  real  William  Hazlitt,  refining  upon  and 
idealizing  his  own  thoughts  and  sensations,  and 
leading,  so  to  speak,  a  double  mortal  life. 
If  Hazlitt's  character  of  the  Dane  be  as  true 
as  it  is  ingenious  and  original,  Coleridge  made 
a  still  closer  approximation  to  this  philosophical 
dall)ring,  and  poetic  and  metaphysical  idling  and 
tampering  with  life  and  all  that  it  inherits. 

The  play  of  "  Letir"  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  acted,  he  wishes  he  could  pass  over  uncri- 
ticised.   Yet,  who  has  spoken  of  ^'  Lear"  with  the 
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same  penetrative  spirit^  and  in  the  same  con- 
genial vein.  The  ''  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays"  mightj  indeed^  be  more  accurately  named 
— *'  Shakspeare  Illustrated^  by  William  Hazlitt." 
Who  has  ever  perused  one  of  his  glowing  commen- 
taries on  these  plays  without  rising  with  a  deeper 
perception  and  more  intense  love  and  admiration  of 
th eir  unapproachable  divinity  ?  Of  ''Lear,'*  which 
he  would  have  reverently  passed^  he  remarks- 
It  is  the  best  of  all  Shakspeare*!  plays,  for  it  is  the  one 
in  which  be  was  tbe  most  in  earnest.  He  was  here  fairly 
caught  la  the  web  of  his  own  imagination.  The  passion 
which  he  has  taken  as  his  subject  is  that  which  strikes  its 
root  deepest  into  the  human  heart ;  of  which  the  bond  is 
the  hardest  to  be  unloosed ;  and  the  cancelling  and  tear- 
ing to  pieces  of  which  gives  the  greatest  reyuUion  to  the 
frame.  This  depth  of  nature,  this  force  of  passion,  this 
tug  and  war  of  the  elements  of  our  being,  this  firm  faith 
in  filial  piety,  and  the  giddy  anarchy  and  whirling  tu- 
mult of  the  thoughts  at  finding  this  prop  failing  it— the 
contrast  between  the  fixed,  immovable  basis  of  natural 
affection,  and  the  rapid,  irregular  starts  of  imagination, 
suddenly  wrenched  fh>m  all  its  accustomed  holds  and 
resting-places  in  the  souL— this  is  what  Shakspeare  has 
given,  and  what  nobody  else  but  he  could  give.  So  we 
believe— Tbe  mind  of  Lear,  staggering  between  the 
weight  of  attachment  and  the  hurried  movements  of  pas- 
sion, is  like  a  tall  ship  driven  about  by  the  winds,  buf- 
feted by  the  furious  waves,  but  that  still  rides  above  the 
storm,  having  its  anchor  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea : 
or  it  is  like  the  sharp  rock  circled  by  the  eddying  whirl- 
pool that  foams  and  beats  against  it,  or  like  the  solid 
promontory  pushed  from  its  basis  by  the  force  of  an  earth- 
quake. •  •  .  •  • 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the  third 
act  of  ^<  OtheUo,**  and  the  first  three  acU  of  «  Lear,'*  are 
Shakspeare*s  great  master-pieces  in  the  logic  of  passion : 
that  they  contain  the  highest  examples,  not  only  of  the 
force  of  individual  passion,  but  of  its  dranuitic  vicissitudes 
and  striking  effects,  arising  from  the  different  circum^ 
stances  and  characters  of  the  persons  speaking.  We  see 
the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  feelings— its  pauses  and  feverish 
starts,  its  impatience  of  opposition,  its  accumulating  force 
when  it  has  time  to  recollect  itself,  the  nuumer  in  which 
it  avails  itself  of  every  passing  word  or  gesture,  its  haste 
to  repel  insinuation,  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  all  ^  the  dazzling  fence  of  contro- 
versy** in  this  mortal  combat  with  poisoned  weapons, 
aimed  at  the  heart,  where  each  wound  is  £stal.  We  have 
seen  in  <' Othello^**  how  the  unsuspecting  franknessand  im- 
petuous passions  of  the  Moor  are  played  upon  and  exas- 
perated by  the  artful  dexterity  of  lagow  In  the  present 
play,  that  which  aggravates  the  sense  of  sympathy  in  tbe 
reader,  and  of  uncontrollable  anguish  in  the  swollen  heart 
of  Lear,  is  the  petrifying  indiffiBrence,  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing, obdurate  selfishness  of  his  daughters.  His  keen  pas- 
sions seem  whetted  on  their  stony  hearts.  The  contrast 
would  be  too  painful,  the  shock  too  great,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Fool,  whose  well-timed  levity  comes  in 
to  break  the  continuity  of  feeling  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  bome^  and  to  bring  into  play  again  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  just  as  they  are  growing  rigid  from  over-strained 
excitement.  The  imagination  is  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
the  half-comic,  half-serious  comments  of  the  Fool,  just  as 
the  mind,  under  the  extreme  anguish  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, vents  itself  in  sallies  of  wit 

He  can  find  no  fitter  commentary  on  this  tran- 
scendent play,  than  to  transcribe  entire  and  long 
scenes.  The  close  of  that  with  Regan  and  Go- 
nerill,  we  also  must  copy>  as  it  will  save  lazy 
readers  the  trouble  of  turning  up  their  Shak- 
■peares,  and  may  also  be  of  use  to  the  economists 
and  poor-law  commissioners : — 

Be§an,  What  need  one  f 

Lemr.  Oh,  reHon  not  tbe  need  t  our  basest  beggan 
Are  in  tbe  poorett  thing  nipeffluotta. 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needi, 
Man*!  fift  UdMspsi  heart's:  thou  sitahidy ; 


If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeoo** 

~~^hT,  nature  needs  not  what  ' 

Which  tcavoely  keeps  thee  warm.         But,  tot  true  need—- 


WhT,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorfcous  wear'it; 


You  Heayens,  give  me  that  patience  which  I  need! 

You  see  me  here,  ye  gods  I  a  poor  old  man. 

As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretcned  in  both  ! 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters*  hearts 

Ag^nst  thrtr  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamdy :  touch  me  with  noble  anser! 

Obj  let  no  woman^B  wcapoDs,"watcr.dwips, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks  I     —No,  you  unnatural  hagi, 

I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 

That  aU  the  workl  shall 1  wiU  do  such  things 

What  they  are,  yet  1  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  thinks  lit  weep : 

No,  ru  not  weep  :^— 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping :  but  this  heart 

Shall  bvenk  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 

Or  efer  1*11  we^;         O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad!— <>— 

If  there  is  anything  in  any  author  like  this  ynniaf  oi 
the  heart,  these  throes  of  tenderness,  this  profiMud  ex- 
pression of  all  that  can  be  thought  and  felt  in  tbe  mo«t 
heart-rending  situations,  we  are  glad  of  it;  botitiiii 
some  author  that  we  have  not  read. 

The  scene  in  the  storm,  where  he  is  exposed  to  all  th 
fury  of  the  elements,  though  grand  and  terrible,  is  not  » 
fine ;  but  the  moralizing  scenes  with  Mad  Tobb,  Kent,  aoi 
Gloster,  are  upon  a  par  with  the  former.    His  exclimi* 
tion  in  the  supposed  trial-ecene  of  his  daoghten,  **  ^ 
the  little  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sveetheaiti  se 
they  bark  at  me  ;'*  his  issuing  his  orders,  <<  Let  them  an- 
tomize  Regan^see  what  breeds  about  her  heart  C  sndkii 
reflection  when  he  sees  the  misery  of  Edgar— **KotK&g 
but  his  unkind  daughten  could  have  brought  him  to  tlii" 
— ara  in  a  style  of  pathos,  where  the  extremcst  xtsooimof 
the  imagination  an  called  in  to  lay  open  tbe  dtepst 
movements  of  the  heart,  which  was  pecnliar  te  Shiki- 
peare.  In  the  same  style  and  spirit  is  hisinteiraptisf  ibc 
Fool,  who  asks  "  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentlemin  or 
a  yeoman,**  by  answering  <<  A  king,  a  king.** 

Here  is  another  of  those  passages  which  drev 
down  the  fierce  vengeance  of  Tory  reviewers 
How  is  it  that  they  have  allowed  Scott  to  ^ 
off  with  impunity  with  his  pitiful  buffoon,  coward, 
pedant,  and  braggart^  James  1.,  or  with  his  heart- 
less and  profligate  Charles  II  ?  The  dnms. 
taken  from  the  '^  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  is  certainly 
the  most  free  and  indecent  exhibition  of  sacred 
majesty  and  holy  legitimacy  that  belongs  to  the 
stage ;  and  yet  it  is  only  faithful  to  the  novel. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  drawn  with  pni 
truth  and  spirit.  It  is  like  a  very  disagreeable  poitnit) 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  gross  appeanoO) 
his  blustering  demeanour,  his  vulgazity,  his  airogsncetbii 
sensuality,  his  cruelty,  his  hypocrisy,  his  wantofoomoiOB 
decency  and  common  humanity,  are  marked  in  stras{ 
lines.  His  traditional  peculiarities  of  ezpressioa  caa> 
plcte  the  reality  of  the  picture.  The  anthoricstiTeex^^ 
tive,  *'  Ha  r  with  which  he  intimates  his  indi<BStio& 
or  surprise^  has  an  effect  like  the  fint  startling  taoni 
that  breaks  from  a  thunder-cloud.  He  is  of  sU  ^* 
monarchs  in  our  history  the  most  disgusting :  f»  ^ 
unites  in  himself  all  the  vices  of  barbarism  and  R^se* 
ment,  without  their  virtues.  Other  kings  bcfiut  bin 
(suph  as  Richard  III.)  were  tyrants  and  murderers  out « 
ambition  or  necessity :  they  gained  or  established  nsp^ 
power  by  violent  means ;  they  destroyed  thdr  enemici. 
or  those  who  barred  their  access  to  the  throne,  ormadeiti 
tenure  insecun.  But  Henry  VII L's  power  is  moit  ^oi 
to  those  whom  he  loves:  he  is  cruel  and  remoneieBio 
pamper  his  luxurious  appetites;  bloody  and  voloptaooi: 
an  amorous  murderer;  an  uxorious  debaucheb  Hi* 
hardened  insensibility  to  the  feelings  of  othenisitRBgtb- 
ened  by  the  most  profligate  self-indulgence.  The  Ri>* 
gious  hypocrisy  under  which  he^  masks  his  cradtj  an^ 
his  lust,  Is  admirably  displayed'  in  the  speech  in  vkick 
he  describes  the  fint  misgivings  of  his  coosdence  and  m 
inoreasing  throes  and  terrors,  which  have  induced  him  » 
divorce  his  queen.  The  only  thing  in  his  ftfoar  in  t^ 
play  is  his  treatment  of  Cranmer :  then  is  also  sootWr 
circumstance  in  his  ftvour,  which  is  his  pairona|ef< 
Hans  Holbein.— It  has  been  said  of  Shakjpesie— *"  >• 
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maid  could  {liTe  near  such  a  man.**  It  might  with  ai  P 
good  reaion  be  laid — «  No  king  coald  live  near  inch  a 
man.**  His  eye  would  bare  penetrated  through  the  pomp 
of  circumstance  and  the  veil  of  opinion.  As  it  is,  he  has 
represented  such  persons  to  the  life — ^his  plays  are  in  this 
respect  the  glass  of  history— he  hss  done  them  the  same 
justice  as  if  he  had  been  a  priTy  counsellor  all  his  life, 
and  in  each  successiye  reign;  Kings  ought  never  to  be 
seen  upon  the  stage.  In  the  abstract,  they  are  rery  dis- 
agreeable characters  :  it  is  only  while  liying  that  they  are 
'*  the  best  of  kings.'*  It  is  their  power,  their  splendour; 
it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  personal  consequences  of  their 
favour  or  their  hatred,  that  denies  the  imagination  and 
suspends  the  judgment  of  their  farourites  or  their  vassals ; 
but  death  cancels  the  bond  of  allegiance  and  of  interest ; 
and,  seen  at  they  were,  their  power  and  their  pretensions 
look  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  The  charge  brought 
against  modem  philosophy  as  inimical  to  loyalty  is  un- 
jnsty  because  it  might  as  well  be  brought  against  other 
thing*.  No  reader  of  history  can  be  a  lover  of  kings. 
We  have  often  wondered  that  Henry  VIII.  as  he  is  drawn 
by  Shakspeare,  and  as  we  have  seen  him  represented  in 
all  the  bloated  deformity  of  mind  and  person,  is  not  hoot- 
ed from  the  English  stage. 

The  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  a  drama 
over  which  Hazlitt's  fancy  luxuriated.  But  Puck 
and  FaUtaff,  Bottom  and  Othello,  are  treated  by 
him  with  equal  ease.  His  sympathy  with  Shak- 
spearc  is  universal.  The  invention  of  the  poet  is 
not  more  lively  and  subtle  than  the  quick  appre- 
prehension  of  the  congenial  critic. 

Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  (he  remarks,)  is  the  leader 
of  the  fairy  bsnd.  He  is  the  Ariel  of  the  '<  Midsnmmer 
Night's  Dream  ;**  and  yet  as  unlike  as  can  be  to  the  Ariel  in 
*«  The  Tempest.**  No  other  poet  could  have  made  two  such 
different  characters  out  of  the  same  fanciful  materials  and 
situations.  Ariel  is  a  minister  of  retribution,  who  is 
touched  with  the  sense  of  pity  at  the  woes  he  inflicts. 
^  Puck  is  a  mad^»p  sprite^  full  of  wantonness  and  mischief, 
who  laughs  at  those  whom  he  misleads — *^  Lord,  what 
fools  these  mortals  be  !*'  Ariel  cleaves  the  air,  and  exe- 
cutes his  mission  with  the  zeal  of  a  winged  messenger ; 
Pack  is  borne  along  on  his  fairy  errand  like  the  light  and 
glittering  gossamer  before  the  breeze.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
most  Epicurean  little  gentleman,  dealing  in  quaint  de- 
Tices,  and  faring  in  dainty  delights.  Prospero  and  his 
world  of  spirits  are  a  set  of  moralists  :  but  with  Oberon 
and  his  fairies  we  are  launched  at  once  into  the  empire 
of  the  butterflies.  How  beautifully  is  this  race  of  beings 
ccmtrasted  with  the  men  and  women  actors  in  the  scene, 
by  a  single  epithet  which  Titania  gives  to  the  latter, 
*  the  human  mortals!*'  It  is  astonbhing  that  Shaks- 
peare  should  be  considered,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but 
by  many  of  our  own  critics,  as  a  gloomy  and  heavy 
^vriter,  who  painted  nothing  but  <<  gorgons,  and  hydras^ 
and  chimeras  dire.*'  His  subtlety  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  dramatic  writers,  insomuch  that  a  celebrated  person 
of  the  present  day  said  that  he  regarded  him  rather  as  a 
metaphysician  than  a  poet  His  delicacy  and  sportive 
l^aiety  are  inflnite.  In  the  <*'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream** 
alone,  we  should  imagine,  there  is  more  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  description  than  in  the  whole  range  of  French 
poetry  put  toeether.  What  we  mean  is  this,  that 
Mre  will  produce  out  of  that  single  play  ten  passages, 
to  which  we  do  not  think  any  ten  passages  in  the  works 
of  the  French  poets  can  be  opposed,  displaying  equal 
fancy  and  imagery.  Shall  we  mention  the  remonstrance 
of  Helena  to  Hermia ;  or  Titania*s  description  of  her  fairy 
train ;  or  her  dispntes'with  Oberon  about  the  Indian  boy ; 
or  Puck's  account  of  himself  and  his  employments,  or  the 
Fairy  Queen's  exhortation  to  the  elves  to  pay  due  attend- 
ssxice  npon  her  favourite,  Bottom ;  or  Hippolita*s  descrip- 
tion of  a  chase,  or  Theseus's  answer  ?  The  two  last  are 
ssa  heroical  and  spirited  as  the  others  are  full  of  luscious 
tenderness.  The  reading  of  this  play  is  like  wandering 
ixi  a  grove  by  moonlight:  the  descriptions  breathe  a 
arvreetnese  like  odours  thrown  from  beds  of  flowers; 

Falstaff  has  heen  an  inexhaustible  theme  to 


the  critics ;  but,  save  by  his  dramatic  creator, 
the  fat  knight  has  never  been  so  skilfully,  be- 
cause never  so  cordially  appreciated  as  by  Hazlitt. 
Falstaflf's  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution  ; 
an  exuberance  of  good-humour  and  good-nature ;  an 
overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellowship ; 
a  giving  vent  to  his  heart*s  ease,  and  over-conlentment 
with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be  in  character 
if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is  the  greatest 
keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  his  physical  appetites. 
He  manures  and  nourishes  his  mind  with  jests,  as  he  does 
his  body  with  sack  and  sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes 
as  he  would  a  capon  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there 
is  cut  and  come  again  ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil 
of  gladness.  His  tongue  drops  iatnees,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers of  his  brain  *<  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.*'  He 
keeps  up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  vrt  live 
with  him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen* 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sensualist. 
All  this  is  as  much  in  tmagination  as  in  reality.  His 
sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify  his  other  faculties, 
but  **  ascends  me  into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull, 
crude  vapours  that  environ  it,  and  makes  it  full  of 
nimble,  flery,and delectable  shapes."  His  imagination  keeps 
up  the  ball  after  his  senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems 
to  have  even  a  greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from 
restraint,  of  good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the 
ideal  exaggerated  description  which  he  gives  of  them, 
than  in  fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with 
allusions  to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  **  a  tun  of  man.**  His  pulling  out  the 
bottle  in  the  field  of  battle,  is  a  joke  to  shew  his  contempt 
for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  systematic  adhe- 
rence to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deliberate  exaggera- 
tion of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's  bill,  found  in  his 
pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  for  capons  and 
sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny-worth  of  bread,  was  not 
put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick  to  humour  the  jest  upon  his 
favourite  propensities,  and  as  a  conscious  caricature  of 
himself.  He  is  represented  as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  cow- 
ard, a  glutton.  &c.,  and  yet  wo  are  not  offended  but  de- 
lighted with  him ;  for  he  is  all  these  as  much  to  amuse 
others  as  to  gratify  himself.  He  openly  assumes  all 
these  characters,  to  shew  the  humorous  part  of  them. 
The  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  own  ease,  appetites, 
and  convenience,  has  neither  malice  nor  hypocrisy  in  it. 
In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in  himself  almost  as  much  as 
upon  the  stage,  and  we  no  more  object  to  the  character  of 
Falstaff  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  we  should  think 
of  bringing  an  excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent 
him  to  the  life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

The  secret  of  Falsteff's  wit  is,  for  the  most  part  a  mas- 
terly presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self-possession,  which 
nothing  can  disturb.  His  repartees  arc  involtmtary.sugges- 
tions  of  his  self-love ;  instinctive  evasions  of  everything  that 
threatens  to  interrupt  the  career  of  his  tritmiphant  jollity 
and  self-complacency.  His  very  size  floats  him  out  of 
all  his  difficulties  in  a  sea  of  rich  conceiU;  and  he  turns 
round  on  the  pivot  of  his  convenience,  with  every  occa^ 
sion,  and  at  a  moment's  warning.  His  natural  repug- 
nance to  every  unpleasant  thought  or  circumstance^  of 
itself  makes  light  of  objections,  and  provokes  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  licentious  answers  in  his  own  justification. 
His  indifference  to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  more  improbable  and  unexpected  his  con- 
trivances are,  the  more  happily  does  he  seem  to  be  de- 
livered of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  eflisct  acting  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  gaiety  of  his  fancy. 

"Cymbeline,"''OtheUo,"  "Macbeth,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  the  historical 
plays,  Hazlitt  discourses  on  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  same  fine  and  original  per- 
ception of  their  individual  beauties,  their  bar- 
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monies  and  contrasts.  To  the  critiques  upon  the 
comedies^  or  mixed  dramas  of  Shakspeare>  we 
cannot  advertj  as  we  reserve  our  space  for  what^ 
besides  being  equally  admirable^  is^  we  imagine^ 
less  generally  known  among  popular  readers. 

We  shall  first,  however,  cite  the  following  pas- 
sage, from  the ''  Lectures  upon  the  Comic  English 
Authors/'  not  alone  for  its  practical  wisdom  and 
felicity,  but  as  an  indirect  lesson  to  certain  pests 
of  social  life  and  conviviality,  with  which  the 
country  and  city  swarm.  These  are  the  regular 
witlings,  the  professed  punsters,  the  universal 
laughers,  that  infest  and  torment  all  companies. 

There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  thsn  laughter  without 
a  cause,  nor  anything  more  troublesome  than  what  are 
called  laughing  people*  A  professed  laugher  is  as  ooa* 
temptible  as  a  profiessed  wit.  The  one  is  always  oon- 
trlTlng  something  to  laugh  at,  the  other  is  always  laugh- 
ing at  nothing.    An  excess  of  levity  Is  as  impertinent  as 

an  excess  of  gravity. Any  one  must  be 

mainly  ignorant  who  is  surprised  at  everything  he  sees ; 
or  wonderfully  conceited  who  expects  everything  to  con* 
form  to  his  standard  of  propriety.  Clowns  and  idiots 
laugh  on  all  occasions;  and  the  common  failing  of 
wishing  to  be  thought  satirical,  often  runs  through  whole 
families  in  country  places,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their 
neighbours.  To  be  struck  with  great  incongruity  in 
whatever  comes  before  us  does  not  argue  great  oompre. 
hension  or  refloement  of  perception ;  but  rather  a  coarse 
ness  and  flippancy  of  mind  and  temper  which  prevents 
the  indiTidual  from  connecting  any  two  ideas  steadily  or 
consistently  together.  It  is  owing  to  a  natural  crudity 
and  precipltateness  of  the  imagination,  which  assimilates 
nothing  properly  to  Itself.  People  who  are  always  laugh- 
ing, at  length  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  faces  t  for 
they  get  few  others  to  laugh  with  them.  In  like  manner, 
an  aflbctatlon  of  wit  by  degrees  hardens  the  heart,  and 
spoils  good  company  and  good  mannera  A  perpetual 
succession  of  good  things  puts  an  end  to  common  con* 
vsrsatlon.  There  is  no  answer  to  a  jest  but  another ; 
and  even  when  the  ball  can  be  kept  up  in  this  way 
without  ceasing,  it  tlrss  the  patience  of  the  by-standers, 
and  runs  the  speakers  out  of  breath.  Wit  is  the  salt  of 
conversation,  not  the  food. 

It  was  neither  the  love  of  paradox,  nor  of 
saying  startling  things,  which  led  Hazlitt  to  dis^ 
turb  many  of  the  received  or  hereditary  com. 
monplaces  of  criticism,  and  of  the  orthodox  or 
standard  opinions  upon  men  and  books ;  but  the 
force  of  truth  pressing  upon  his  own  mind.  He 
perceives,  for  example,  all  the  comic  humour  of 
many  of  the  stories  in  the  ''Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  the  spirit  of  drollery  and  wan. 
ton  love  of  mischief  producing  so  many  ludicrous 
mishaps  and  distresses ;  but  he  seriously  questions 
the  existence  of  great  imaginative  power  in  these 
oriental  fictions,  which  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
fashion  to  admire ;  which,  as  it  were,  keep  their 
place  by  prescription,  and  also  secure  immunity 
and  admiration  for  their  legitimate  successors,  the 
"  Caliph  Vatheks,"  "  Castles  of  Otranto,"  and 
such  like.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  best 
scenes  of  heartless  mirth-^for  it  is  at  best  heart- 
less— embodied  in  these  tales,  he  proceeds  :— 

There  are  a  thousand  Instances  of  the  same  sort  In 
the  Thousand-and-one  Nights,  which  are  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  comic  humour  and  invention ;  and  which,  from 
the  manners  of  the  Bast,  which  they  describe,  carry  the 
principle  of  callous  indiflSurence  to  a  jest,  as  fiur  as  it  can 
go.  The  serious  and  marvellous  stories  in  that  work, 
which  have  been  so  much  admired  and  so  greedily  read, 
appear  to  me  monstrous  and  abortive  fictions,  like  dis- 
jointed dreams  dictated  by  a  preternatural  drstd  of  arbU 


trary  and  despotic  power ;  as  the  comic  and  funiltir 
stories  are  rendered  proportionably  amusiof  sad  launm 
ing,  from  the  same  principle  operating  ia  a  diffiinBt 
direction,  and  producing  endless  uncertainty  and  TidHb 
tude,  and  a  heroic  contempt  for  the  untoward  tocidcati 
and  petty  vexations  of  human  life.  It  is  the  gsiety  of 
despair,  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  a  rsspitt  doriof  f iei. 
surs  from  death.  The  strongest  instances  of  eflsetnil  uA 
harrowing  imaginations,  are  in  the  story  of  Aoiioe  ind 
her  three  sisters,  whom  she  led  by  her  side  as  a  bian  of 
hounds ;  and  of  the  gmtl  who  nibbled  gndns  of  riei  ibr 
her  dinner,  and  preyed  on  human  carcasea  In  tbe  coo. 
d«mnation  of  the  serious  parts  of  the  <'  Arsbian  Ni{ku,'* 
I  have  nearly  all  the  world,  and,  in  particnlar,  thtsuUiM 
of  the  *^  Ancient  Mariner**  against  me,  whe  mmt  bi 
allowed  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  who  laid,  viih 
a  subtlety  of  philosophical  coB|ecture  which  hi  iIom 
possesses,  ^^  That  if  1  did  not  like  thass,  it  wu  beasM  I 
did  not  dream.**  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  Btiho^ 
Atterbury  on  my  side,  who,  ia  a  letter  to  Pope,  fiiiiif 
oonfiMses  that  **  he  could  not  read  th«m  in  his  old  i|a* 

Many,  were  they  equally  candid,  would;  vt 
suspect,  subscribe  Atterbury's  confession,  ersa 
in  their  youth  and  middle  age. 

The  next  regular  attack,  or  shaking  of  old 

prescriptive    literary  notions,  which  we  shall 

notice,  is  yet  bolder,  and,  we  apprehend,  not  leu 

just.    It  is  on  Ben  Jonson's  reputation.    The 

parallel  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonaon,  ve 

cannot  venture  upon ;  but  here  is  Father  Ben 

bearded  alone  :— 

There  are  people  who  cannot  taste  oUve%  aad  I  asi 
not  much  relish  Ben  Jonson ;  though  I  have  takrn  nm 
pains  to  do  it,  and  went  to  the  task  with  ertry  nrt  of 
good  will.  I  do  not  deny  his  power  or  his  merit— Ar 
from  it ;  but  to  me  it  is  of  a  repulsive  and  unsBi«bli 
I  kind.  He  was  a  great  man  in  himself;  but  ooe  cassfll 
really  sympathize  with  him.  His  works,  as  thtcbsrM- 
teristic  productions  of  an  individual  mind,  or  ss  ncsidi 
of  the  manners  of  a  particular  age,  cannot  be  talssd  M 
highly ;  but  they  have  little  charm  for  the  men  geoail 
reader.  Schlegel  observes,  that,  whereas  Sbabptm 
gives  the  springs  of  human  nature,  which  are  alwayi  tbi 
same»  or  sufficiently  so  to  be  interesting  and  faiteU^U% 
Jonson  chiefly  gives  the  humours  of  men,  as  ooaasctti 
with  certain  arbitrary  or  conventional  modes  ef  dM» 
action,  and  expression,  which  are  intelligible  only  vbii* 
they  last,  and  not  very  interesting  at  any  tisM. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  Haslitt,  not  Schlegsl; 

and  Hazlitt  prooeeds<— 

Shakspeare's  chaiacters  are  in#fi ;  Ben  JonsoQ*ia» 
more  like  nukchinee  governed  by  mere  routine,  orbjthi 
eonvenience  of  the  poet,  whose  propc^y  the v  are.  Is 
reading  the  one.  we  are  let  into  the  minds  of  hiscbsiac- 
tera;  we  see  tne  play  of  their  thoughts,  how  their 
humours  flow  and  work.  The  author  tuea  a  laage  ovir 
nature,  and  has  an  eye  to  every  object  or  oocaaioa  thil 
presents  itself  to  aet  off.  and  heighten  the  IndicfW* 
character  he  is  describing.  Hia  humour  (so  to  sfn^] 
bubbles,  sparkles,  and  finSa  its  way  in  aU  direetkni»  bbs 
a  natural  spring.  In  Ben  Jonson  it  is,  as  it  were,  ca- 
fined  in  a  leaden  cistern,  where  it  stagnates  sad  eo^ 
rupta ;  or  is  directed  only  through  certain  aitifieisl  pipci 
and  conduits  to  answer  a  given  purpose.  The  eoot^y 
of  this  author  ia  far  ftrom  being  "  lively,  audible,  tai 
full  of  vent.*'  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  obtuse,  obsenie, 
forced,  and  tedious.  He  weam  out  a  jest  to  the  h^ 
thread  and  coarsest  grain.  His  miagiuatinn  b^^ 
instinctively  upon  some  mark  or  sign,  by  which  be  oe^ 
signates  the  individual,  and  never  lets  it  go^  for  fesr  a 
not  meeting  with  any  other  means  to  express  hifltfetf  ^f* 
A  cant  phrase,  an  odd  gesture,  an  old-fitfhk»ed  re^- 
mental  uniform,  a  wooden  leg,  a  tobacoo-boz,  or  a  haeW 
sword,  are  the  standing  topics  by  which  hsembodioM 
eharacters  to  the  imagmation.  They  are  out-aad^bw 
eomedy ;  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  of  wit  sod  bimof- 
fiadtofhisehaiaotershas  a  parlieularbsdgewhitt^ 
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wttM  and  is  known  by,  and  by  nothing  else.  Then  ia 
no  end  of  Captain  Otter,  his  bail,  be^,  and  his  hona^ 
which  are  no  joke  at  first,  and  do  not  become  so  by 

being  repeated  twenty  times 

There  is  afanost  a  total  want  of  variety,  fancy,  relief, 
and  of  all  those  delightful  transitions  which  aboond,  for 
instance,  in  Shakspeare's  traffi-comedy.  In  Ben  Jon- 
son,  we  find  onrselves  generally  in  low  company,  and  wa 
see  no  hope  of  getting  out  of  it.  He  is  like  a  peison 
who  fastens  upon  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  leaye  it.  His  comedy,  in  a  word,  has  nol 
what  Shakespeare  somewhere  calls  "  blest  conditions." 
It  is  cross-grained,  mean,  and  mechanicaL  It  is  handi- 
craft wit : — squalid  poverty,  sheer  ignorance,  bare-faced 
impudence,  or  idiot  imbecility,  are  his  dramatic  com- 
monplaces— things  that  provoke  pity  or  disgust,  instead 
of  iMighter. 

This,  after  the  frequent  manner  of  Hazlitt,  is, 
perhaps,  pushed  too  far,  but  it  is  towards  the 
right  point;  and  what  follows  is  both  more  acute 
and  more  just. 

Old  Ben  was  of  a  icholaatie  turn,  and  had  dealt  a  little 
in  the  occult  iciences  and  controversial  divinity.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong,  crabbed  sense,  retentive  memory, 
acute  observation,  great  fidelity  of  description  and  keep- 
ing in  character — a  power  of  working  out  an  idea  so  as  to 
make  it  painfully  true  and  oppressive,  and  with  great 
hoofsty  and  manliness  of  feeling,  as  well  as  direct- 
ness of  understanding ;  but,  with  all  this,  he  wanted,  to 
my  thinking,  that  genial  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  finer 
&ncy  which  constitute  the  essence  of  poetry  and  of  wit. 
The  sense  of  reality  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over  his 
mind,  and  equally  weighed  down  and  clogged  bis  percep- 
tion of  the  bciutiful  and  the  ridiculous.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  what  was  true  and  fiilse,  but  not  of  what  was 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  $  or,  if  he  bad,  it  was  by  his 
understanding  rather  than  his  imagination ;  by  rule  and 
method,  not  by  sympathy  or  intuitive  perception  of  <<  the 
gayest  happiest  attitude  of  things.**  There  was  nothing 
spontaneous,  no  impulse  or  ease  about  his  genius  ;  it  was 
all  forced,  up-hill  work ;  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure. 
And  hence  his  overweening  admiration  of  his  own  works, 
from  the  effort  they  had  cost  him,  and  the  apprehension 
that  they  were  not  proportionably  admired  by  others 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  pangs  and  throes  of  his  Muse 
in  child-bearing. 

If  we  were  merely  seeking  for  brilliant  pas. 
sa^es  la  the  works  of  Hazlitt— no  difficult  task 
amidst  his  abnndance-^it  is  not  such  extracts  as 
the  above  that  we  would  select.  They  are  re- 
commended rather  by  their  originality  and  ju9t» 
n«««  than  by  their  beauty  or  eloquence*  Of 
those  higher  qualities  anon ;  but,  first,  for  the 
other  illustrious  member  of  the  clan  Jonson,  of 
whom  Hazlitt  ohserves— -''  I  have  a  high  respect 
for  Dr  Johnson  s  character  and  understanding, 
mixed  with  something  like  personal  respect  ;"-— 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  not  allow  that 
orthodox  critic  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  poets 
and  poetry,  and  especially  Shakspeare. 

It  is  not,  however,  his  remarks  upon  Johnson 
as  a  critic  of  Shakspeare,  that  we  mean  to  cite ; 
but  what  we  consider  a  strikingly  jast  estimate 
of  that  celebrated  and  excellent  person  in  his 
whole  man,  moral,  literary,  and  conversational. 
The  passage  occurs  in  Hazlitt's  ''Lectures  on  the 
Periodical  Essayists,"  in  which  he  characterises 
^'  The  Rambler"  as  ''a  splendid  and  imposing  com . 
monplace-book  of  general  topics,  and  rhetorical 
declamation  on  the  conduct  and  business  of 
life  ;"  and  he  proceeds:— 

I  am  not  here  saying  that  Dr  Johnson  was  a  man 
vrithout  originality,  compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
man's  minds ;  but  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  original 


tboofht  or  ganios,  in  the  laDse  in  which  Montaigne  or 
Lord  Baoon  was.  He  opened  no  new  rein  of  precious 
ore,  nor  did  he  light  upon  any  single  pebbles  of  un- 
common sise  and  unriTalled  lustre.  Wa  seldom  meet 
with  anything  to  **  give  us  pause.'*  Ho  does  not  set  ui 
thinking  for  the  first  timew  His  reflections  present  them- 
selres  like  reminiscences ;  and  do  not  disturb  the  ordinary 
march  of  our  thoughts  ....  After  closing  the  toI- 
umcs  of  <<  The  Rambler,"  there  is  nothing  that  we  remem- 
ber  as  a  new  truth  gained  to  the  mind,  nothing  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  memory ;  nor  is  there  any  passage  that 
we  wish  to  turn  to  as  embodying  any  known  principle 
or  obserration  with  such  force  and  beauty,  that  justice 
can  only  be  done  to  the  idea  in  the  author's  own  words. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  many  of  the  passages  to  be  fuund 
in  Burke,  which  shine  by  their  own  light,  belong  to  no 
class,  hare  neither  equal  nor  counterpart,  of  which  we 
say  that  no  one  but  the  author  could  have  written  them. 
There  is  neither  the  same  boldness  of  design,  nor  mastery 
of  execution  in  Johnson.  In  one,  the  spark  of  genius 
seems  to  hare  met  with  its  congenial  matter  ;  the  shaft 
is  sped ;  the  forked  lightning  dresses  up  the  face  of 
nature  in  ghastly  smiles,  and  the  loud  thunder  rolls  far 
away  from  the  rnin  that  is  made.  Dr  Johnson's  style,  on 
the  contrary,  resembles  rather  the  rumbling  of  mimic 
thunder  at  one  of  our  theatres ;  and  the  light  he  throws 
upon  a  subject  is  like  the  dazzling  efiect  of  phosphorus, 
or  an  ignufatuua  of  words. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  he  apt  to  think  that 
this  applies  to  a  good  deal  of  what  Hazlitt  him. 
self  has  done— and  they  may  be  right ;  hut  the 
same  apology  will  serve  for  him  and  his  subject-* 
both  of  them  writers  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
for  daily  bread. 

m 

There  is  a  wide  differencei  however,  between  perfect 
originality  and  perfect  commonplace;  neither  ideas  nor 
expressions  are  trite  or  vulgar  because  they  are  not  quite 
new.  They  are  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  repeated,  if 
they  have  not  become  quite  common  |  and  Johnson's 
style^  both  of  reasoning  and  imagery,  holds  a  middle  rank 
between  startling  novelty  and  vapid  oommonplaoeb 

Every  one  must  confess  the  justice  and  pro* 
priety  of  what  follows : — 

Johnson  had  as  much  originality  of  thinking  as  Addi- 
son ;  but  then  he  wants  his  familiarity  and  delightful 
humour.  What  most  distinguishes  Dr  Johnson  from 
other  writers,  is  the  pomp  and  uniformity  of  his  style. 
All  his  periods  are  cast  in  the  same  mould — are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape,  and  consequently  have  little  fitness 
to  the  variety  of  things  he  professes  to  treat  of.  Ilia 
subjects  are  familiar;  but  the  author  is  always  on 
stilts.  He  has  neither  ease  nor  simplicity ;  and  his 
efforts  at  playfulness,  in  part,  remind  one  of  the  lines  of 

Milton  i^-^ 

••  The  elephant. 
To  make  them  iport,  wrestbcd  hit  pcoboicls  Utht.** 

Many  just  and  subtle  remarks  follow  upon 
the  peculiarities  and  defects  of  Johnson's  style ; 
but  what  succeeds  is  more  important,  if  it  be 
equally  true  :•— « 

Dr  Johnson  is  also  a  complete  balance^master  in  the 
topics  of  morality.  He  never  encourages  hope  but  he 
counteracts  it  by  fear ;  he  never  elicits  a  truth  but  he 
suggests  some  objection  in  answer  to  it  He  seizes  and 
alternately  quits  the  clue  of  reason,  lest  it  should 
involve  him  in  tho  labyrinth  of  endless  error,  lie 
wants  confidence  in  himself  and  his  fellows.  He  dares 
not  trust  himself  with  the  immediate  impreaaion  of 
things,  for  fear  of  compromising  his  dimity ;  or  follow 
them  into  their  ultimate  consequences,  tor  fear  of  com- 
mitting his  prejttdioes.  His  timidity  is  the  result,  not 
of  ignorance,  but  of  morbid  apprehension.  **"  He  runs 
the  great  circle,  and  is  still  at  home."  No  advance  ia 
made  by  his  writings  in  any  sentiment  or  mode  of  rea- 
soning. Out  of  the  pale  of  established  authority  and 
recoil  dogmaa,  all  is  sceptical,  loose,  and  desultory; 
he  seems,  in  imagination,  to  strengthen  the  dominion  of 
prejudice,  as  ho  weakens  and  diiwipat^w  that  of  reason  ; 
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and,  rotmd  tho  rock  of  faith  and  power,  on  the  edge  of 
which  he  dumbers  blindfold  and  uneasy,  the  waves  and 
billows  of  uncertain  and  dangerous  opinion  roar  and 
heave  for  ever  more.  His  Rcutelat  is  the  most  melan- 
choly and  debilitating  moral  speculation  that  ever  was 
put  forth.  Doubtful  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  of 
his  organs  of  vision,  Johnson  trusted  only  to  his  feelings 
and  his  fears.  He  cultivated  a  belief  in  witches,  as  an 
out-guard  to  the  evidences  of  relision;  and  abused 
Milton,  and  patronised  Lauder,  in  spite  of  his  aversion 
to  his  countrymen,  as  a  step  to  secure  the  existing 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  This  was  neither 
right  feeling  nor  sound  logic. 

These  strictures  would  lose  half  their  efficacy, 
if,  without  turning  over  the  leaf,  they  stopped 
here,  and  shewed  merely  the  seamy  side  of 
Johnson's  mind,  though  it  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  the  right  one,  so  dazzlingly  is  it 
brocaded.  "  The  man  was  superior  to  the 
author,"  says  Hazlitt ;  and  this  is  praise,  indeed, 
of  any  author,  and  the  highest  praise  of  a  great 
one.  He  goes  into  the  eulogium,  rendered 
more  memorable  by  what  has  lately  been  made 
known  of*the  curious  circumstances*  under  which 
part  of  it  was  delivered. 

The  must  triumphant  record  of  the  talents  and 
character  of  Johnson  is  to  bo  found  in  BoswelFs  Life 
of  him.  7/17  man  was  tuperior  to  the  author.  When 
he  throw  aside  his  pen,  which  he  regarded  as  an  in- 
cumbrance, ho  became  not  only  learned  and  thoughtful, 
but  acute,  witty,  humorous,  natural,  honest,  hearty,  and 
determined — 

**  The  king  of  Rood  fellowi. 
The  wale  of  auld  men.** 

There  are  as  many  smart  repartees,  profound  remarks, 
and  keen  invectives  to  be  found  in  BosweU's  **'  inventory 
of  all  he  said,'*  as  are  recorded  of  any  celebrated  man. 
The  life  and  dramatic  play  of  his  conversation  form  a 
contrast  to  his  written  works.  His  natural  powers  and 
undisguised  opinions  were  called  out  in  convivial  inter- 
course, lo  public  he  practised  with  the  foils.  In  pri- 
vate he  unsheathed  the  sword  of  controversy,  and  it  was 
**  the  Ebro*s  temper.*'  The  eagerness  of  opposicion 
roused  him  fhim  his  natural  sluf^gi&hness  and  acquired 
timidity;  he  returned  blow  for  blow;  and  whether  tho 
(rial  were  of  argument  or  wit,  none  of  his  rivals  could 
boast  much  of  the  encounter.  Burke  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  person  who  had  a  chance  with  him ;  and  it  is 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  Boswell's  work  that  he  has 
purposely  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  skill. 
Goldsmith  asked — ^  Docs  he  wind  into  a  subject  like  a 
serpent,  as  Durke  does  ?**  And,  when  exhausted  with 
sickness,  he  himself  said — «lf  that  fellow  Burke  were 
here  now,  he  would  kill  me.**  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Johnson's  coiloqnial  style  was  as  blunt,  direct,  and 
dowaright  as  his  style  of  studied  composition  was  in- 

volvcd  and  circuitous His  good 

deeds  were  as  numerous  as  his  good  sayings.  His 
domestic  habits,  his  tenderness  to  servants,  and  readiness 
to  oblige  his  friends ;  the  quantity  of  strong  tea  which  ha 
drank  to  keep  do^vn  sad  thoughts;  his  many  labours, 
reluctantly  begun  and  irresolutely  laid  aside ;  his  honest 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  faults,  and  indulgence  to  the 
weaknesses  of  others ;  his  throwing  himself  back  in  the 
postchaise  with  BoswelU  and  sayiug^'*  Now,  I  think  I 
am  a  good-humoured  fellow,'*  though  nobody  thought  so, 
and  yet  he  was ;  his  quitting  the  society  of  Garrick  and 
his  actresses,  and  his  reason  for  it;  his  dining  with 
^Vilkes,  and  his  kindness  to  Goldsmith  ;  his  sitting  with 
the  young  ladies  on  his  knee  at  the  Mitre^  to  give  them 
good  advice,  in  which  situation,  if  not  explained,  he 
might  be  taken  for  Falstaff ;  and,  Ust  and  noblest,  his 
carrying  the  unfortunate  victim  of  disease  on  his  back, 
up  through  Fleet  Street,  (an  act  which  realizes  the  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan :)— all  these,  and  innumerable 
•thers,  endear  him  to  the  reader,  and  must  be  remembered 
to  his  lasting  honour.     He  had  faults,  but  they  lie  buried 
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with  him.  He  had  his  prejudices,  and  his  iatokfut 
feelings;  but  he  suffered  enough  in  the  conflict  of  Ui 
own  mind  with  them.  For,  if  no  man  can  be  happj  in 
the  free  exercise  of  his  reason,  no  man  can  be  happy 
without  it  His  were  not  time-serving,  hearties^  hypo. 
critical  prejudices ;  but  deep,  inwoven — not  to  be  rooted 
out  but  with  lifo  and  hope — which  he  found  fhmoU 
habit  necessary  to  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  thsogbt 
so  to  the  peace  of  mankind.  I  do  not  hate  but  lore  him 
for  them.  They  were  between  himself  and  hit  oqb> 
science,  and  should  be  lefl  to  that  higher  tribunal  »  when 
they  in  trembling  hope  repose^  the  bosom  of  hit  father 
and  his  God.'*  In  a  word,  he  has  left  befamd  him  for 
wiser  or  better  men. 

It  was  thus  Hazlitt  could  think  and  speak 

of  one  who,  on  so  many  points,  was  fanatically 

opposed  to  those  political  truths  that  he  held 

the   most   precious.      Why  is  there,  then,  do 

room  for  candour  or  charity  among  Johnsons 

Tory  admirers  in  judging  of  him  }    Much  of  the 

conclusion  of  the   above  passage   is  singularly 

apposite  to  the  case  of  the  writer. 

The  work  in  which  Hazlitt  is  ip  some  sort 
brought  into  direct  comparison  with  Johnson  as 
shewn  by  Bos  well,  is  the  **  Conversations  of 
Northcote,"  which  contains  much  fine  thought, 
liberal  criticism,  and  refined,  yet  solid  and 
practical  wisdom.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  works  are  equal,  but  that  there  is 
similarity  of  character  and  object ;  and  there 
might  have  been  a  closer  approximation  in 
quality  had  the  same  length  of  time  been  giren 
to  each.  Plazlitt's  talk  here  is  confined  to 
a  few  morning  visits.  The  conFersations,  besides, 
wanted  the  impulse  and  genial  warmth  of  convi- 
viality. 

Of  a  person  of  the  class  who  are  fastidious  in 
composition,  (Mr  Prince  Hoare,  we  believe,) 
Hazlitt  said — 

Mr  H*— -  was  too  fastidious,  and  spoiled  what  be 
did,  from  a  wish  to  have  it  perfect.  He  dreaded  thit 
the  shadow  of  an  objection  should  be  brought  against 
anything  he  advanced ;  so  that  his  opinions,  at  last, 
amountei  to  a  kind  of  genteel  truiama.  One  most  risk 
something,  in  order  to  do  anything. 

Of  the  mischief  which  partisans  do  each  other, 
he  said  :^- 

If  anything  could  make  me  a  bigot,  it  wonM  be  the 
arrogance  of  the  freethinker ;  if  anything  eooU  maXe 
me  a  slave,  it  would  be  tho  sordid,  sneering  fopp^n^ 
and  sweeping  clauses  of  the  Liberal  party.  Rencgsdes 
are  generally  made  so,  not  by  the  overtures  of  their 
adversaries,  but  by  disgust  at  the  want  of  candour  sad 
moderation  in  their  friends. 

Renegades  are  not  thus  made,  unless  they  be 
very  weak  or  vain  men  ;  but  renegades,  in  the 
indiscreet  and  illiberal  violence  of  their  paitV' 
friends,  often  seek  and  find  a  pretext  with  vhidi 
to  pacify  their  consciences. 

Once  Northcote  said  to  him,  when  be  hid 
been  proclaiming  his  indifference  to  fame — '*  1^ 
you  think,  if  nobody  took  any  notice  of  what  voa 
did,  this  would  not  damp  your  ardour  ?" — **  ^  «*  • 
after  I  had  done  anything  that  I  thought  vortb 
notice,  it  might  considerably  ;  but  how  manf 
minds  (almost  all  great  ones)  were  formed  in 
secrecy  and  solitude,  without  knowing  whether 
they  would  ever  make  a  figure  or  not !  Allthef 
knew  was,  that  they  liked  what  they  were  about, 
and  gave  their  whole  souls  to  it." 

The  conversation  once  turned  upon  •b 
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tion  of  Canning's^  that  "  Slavery  is  not  incon- 
sistent vith  the  spirit  of  Christianity^  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  heauty  of  Christianity  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  all  conditions  and  circumstances." 

Did  CumiDg  (Hazlitt  inquires)  mean  to  say   that 
because  Christiaaity  accommodated  itself  to,  or  made 
the  best  of  all  situations,  that  it  did  not,  therefore,  give 
the  preference  to  any  ?     Because  it  recommended  ould- 
ness  and  fortitude  under  sufferings,  did  it  not,  therefore, 
condenm  the  infliction  of  them  ?  or  did  it  not  forbid  in- 
justice and  cruelty  in  the  strongest  terms  ?    This  were, 
mdeed,  a  daring  calumny  on  its  Founder ;  it  were  an 
insolent  wrong-    ...     It  is  like  the  Italian  banditti, 
who,  when  they  have  cut  off  the  ears  of  their  victims, 
make  them  go  aown  upon  th^  knees,  and  return  thanks 
to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  favour  they  have 
done  them.     It  was  because  such  things  exist,  that 
Christ  came  to  set  his  face  against  them,  and  establish 
the  maxim,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.**     If  Mr  Canning  will  say  that  the 
masters  of  slaves  would  like  to  be  treated  as  they  treat 
their  slaves,  then  he  may  say  that  slavery  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     No;  the  meaning  of 
those  maxims  of  forbearance  and  submission  which  the 
Quakers  have  taken  too  literally,  is,  that  you  are  not  to 
drive  out  one  devil  by  another ;  it  aims  at  discouraging 
a  resort  to  violence  and  anger ;  for,  if  the  temper  it 
inculcates  could  become  universal,  there  would  be  no 
injuries  to  resent.     It  objects  against  the  power  of  the 
sword;  but  it  is  to  substitute  a  power  ten  thousand 
times  stronger  than  the  sword — that  which  subdues  and 
conquers  the  affections,  and  strikes  at  the  very  root  and 
thought  of  evil.      All  that  is  meant  by  such  sayings  as 
that  if  a  person  ''  smites  us  on  one  cheek,  we  are  to  turn 
to  them  the  other,'*  is,  tliat  we  are  to  keep  as  clear  as 
possible  of  a  disposition  to  retaliate    and  exasperate 
injuries. 

In  the  following  observations  upon  players^  we 
find  the  germ  of  one  of  his  best  essays : — 

I  observed  that  I  was  more  affected  by  tbe  fate  of  play- 
ers tban  by  that  of  any  other  class  of  people.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  be  more  to  be  pitied  than  anybody— the  con- 
trast was  so  great  between  the  glare,  the  noise,  and  in. 
toxication  of  their  first  success,  and  the  mortifications  and 
neglect  of  their  declining  years.  They  were  made  drunk 
with  popular  applause^  and,  when  this  stimulus  was  with- 
drawn, must  feel  the  insignificance  of  ordinary  life  parti- 
cularly vapid  and  distressing.  There  are  no  so/s  like 
t/ie  Mois  of  vanity.  There  were  no  traces  left  of  what  they 
had  been,  any  more  than  of  a  forgotten  dream ;  and  they 
bad  no  consolation  but  in  their  own  conceit,  which,  when 
it  was  without  other  vouchers,  was  a  very  uneasy  com- 
forter. I  had  seen  some  actors  who  had  been  favourites 
in  my  youth,  and  *<  cried  up  in  the  top  of  the  compass,*' 
treated,  from  having  grown  old  and  infirm,  with  the  ut- 
most indignity,  and  almost  hooted  from  the  stage.  I  had 
meen  poor .—  come  forward  in  these  circumstances 
to  stammer  out  an  apology  with  tears  in  his  eyes  (which 
almost  brought  them  into  mine)  to  a  set  of  apprentice 
boys  and  box-lobby  loungers,  who  neither  knew  nor 
cared  what  a  fine  performer  and  fine  gentleman  he  was 
thought  twenty  years  ago. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  visited  Northcote,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  his  easy,  unaffected  man- 
ner^ and  his  readiness  to  converse  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever^  totally  forgetful  of  himself  and 
his  pretensions.  To  Hazlitt,  the  painter  after- 
wards said^ 

You  don*t  know  him,  do  you  ?  He*d  be  a  pattern  to 
you.  Oh  !  he  has  a  very  fine  manner.  Yon  would  learn 
to  mb  off  some  of  your  asperities.  But  you  admire  him, 
1  believe? 

H.  Yes ;  on  this  side  of  idolatry  and  Toryism. 

N.  That  is  your  prejudice. 

H.  Nay,  it  rather  shews  my  liberality,  if  I  am  a  de- 
voted enthusiast,  notwithstanding.  There  are  two  things 
I  admire  in  Sir  Walter— his  capacity  and  his  simplicity ; 
which  indsed  I  am  apt  to  think  are  much  the  same*  The 


more  ideas  a  man  has  of  other  things,  the  less  he  is  taken 
up  with  the  idea  of  himself.  £very  one  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  author  of  <<  Waverley**  in  this  respect.  When 
he  \na  in  Paris,  and  went  to  Galignani*8,  he  sat  down  in 
an  outer  room  to  look  at  some  book  he  wanted  to  see ; 
none  of  the  clerks  had  the  least  suspicion  who  it  was : 
when  it  was  found  out,  the  place  was  in  a  commotion. 
Cooper,  the  American,  was  in  Paris  at  the  same  time : 
his  looks  and  manner  seemed  to  announce  a  much  greater 
man.  He  strutted  through  the  streets  with  a  very  con- 
sequential  air;  and  in  company  held  up  his  head,  screwed 
up  his  features,  and  placed  himself  on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  to 
be  observed  and  admired,  as  if  he  never  relaxed  in  the 
assumption,  nor  wished  it  to  be  forgotten  by  others,  that 
he  was  the  American  Sir  Waiter  Scott.  The  real  one 
never  troubled  himself  about  the  matter.  Why  should 
he  ?  He  might  safely  leave  that  question  to  others.  In- 
deed, by  what  I  am  told,  he  carries  his  indifference  too 
far  t  it  amounts  to  an  implied  contempt  for  the  public, 
and  muprision  of  treeuon  against  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  He  thinks  more  of  the  money  he  gets  for  his 
works  than  that  '<  all  Europe  riogs  with  them  from  side 
to  side." 

If  80,  he  has  been  severely  punished  for  his 
infirmity. 

N.  ThouRh  you  do  not  know  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  think 
I  have  heard  you  say  you  have  seen  him. 

H.  Yes :  he  pat  me  in  mind  of  Ccbbett,  with  his  fiorid 
face  and  scarlet  gown,  which  were  jast  like  the  other's  red 
face  and  scarlet  waistcoat.  The  one  is  like  an  Englbh 
fanner,  the  other  like  a  Scotch  laircL  Both  are  large, 
robust  men,  with  great  strength  and  composure  of  fea- 
tures ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  ideal  character  in  the 
romance- writer,  any  more  than  I  looked  for  it  in  the  po- 
litician. 

N.  Indeed !  But  you  have  a  vast  opinion  of  Cobbett 
too,  haY*n*t  you  ?  Oh  !  he's  a  giant !  He  has  such  pro- 
digious strength  ! — ^he  tears  up  a  subject  by  the  roots.  Did 
you  ever  read  his  Grammar  ?  or  see  his  attack  on  Mrs 

?     It  was  like  a  hawk  pouncing  on  a  wren.     I 

should  be  ten'ibly  afraid  to  get  into  his  hands.  And  then 
his  homely,  familiar  way  of  writing — it  is  not  from  ne- 
cessity or  vulgarity,  but  to  shew  his  contempt  for  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  arrogance.  He  only  has  a  kitchen.gar- 
den;  he  could  have  a  flower-garden,  too,  if  he  chose. 
Peter  Pindar  said  his  trtyle  was  like  the  Horse-Guards, 
only  one  story  above  the  ground,  while  Junius*s  had  all 
the  airy  elegance  of  Whitehall :  but  he  could  raise  his 
style  just  as  high  as  he  pleased ;  though  he  does  not  want 
to  sacrifice  strength  to  elegance.  He  knows  better  what 
he  is  about 

H.  I  don*t  think  he*Il  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  a 
hurry,  though  he  has  for  a  Mcmbei  of  Parliament ;  and 
I  fancy  he  would  make  no  better  figure  in  the  one  than 
the  other.  He  appeared  to  me,  when  I  once  saw  him, 
exactly  what  I  expected :  in  Sir  Walter  I  looked  in  vain 
for  a  million  of  fine  things  t  I  could  only  explain  it  to 
myself  in  this  way,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  capacity  in 
that  huge  double  forehead  of  his,  that  superseded  all 
effort,  made  everything  come  intuitively  and  almost 
mechanically,  as  if  it  were  merely  transcribing  what  was 
already  written,  and,  by  the  very  facility  with  which  the 
highest  beauty  and  excellence  was  produced,  left  few 
traces  of  it  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and 
hardly  any  sense  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Ex- 
pression only  comes  into  the  face  as  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
words,  or  have  a  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  our 
ideas;  but  we  may  repeat  the  finest  things  by  rote  with- 
out any  change  of  look  or  manner.  It  is  only  when  the 
powers  are  talked,  when  the  moulds  of  thought  are  ftdl, 
that  the  efEwt  or  the  wear'ond'tear  of  the  mind  appears  on 
the  sur&oe.  So^  in  general,  writers  of  the  greatest  ima- 
gination and  range  of  ideas,  and  who  might  be  said  to 
have  all  nature  obedient  to  their  call,  seem  to  have  been 
most  careless  of  their  fame  and  regardless  of  their  works 
-.-they  treat  their  productions^  notes  children,  but  as  "  bas- 
tards of  their  art  ;**  whereas  thoee  who  are  more  confined 
in  their  scope  of  intellect,  and  wedded  to  some  one  theory 
or  predominant  fancy,  have  been  found  to  ftel  a  propor- 
Uonable  fondneit  /or  the  offspring  of  their  brain,  and 
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bat*  thill  excited  a  deeper  interest  in  it  in  the  mindi  of 
othenk  We  let  a  Talne  on  things  as  they  have  oott  us 
dear  i  the  rery  limitation  of  onr  facnlties,  or  exelasiTeness 
of  onr  ftelings,  compels  ns  to  concentrate  all  our  enthu- 
siasm on  a  f^Tonrite  snhject ;  and,  straufe  as  it  may  sounds 
la  order  to  inspire  a  perftet  sympathy  in  others,  or  to 
form  a  school,  men  must  themselTes  be  €geHst$  !  Milton 
has  had  fewer  readers  and  admirers,  but  I  suspect  more 
demoted  and  bigoted  ones,  than  CTer  Shakspeare  had.  Sir 
Walter  Seott  has  attracted  more  uniTersal  attention  than 
any  writer  of  onr  time ;  but  you  may  speak  agiunst  bim 
with  less  danger  of  making  personal  enemies  than  if  yon 
attack  Lord  Byron.  Even  Wordsworth  has  half  a  doien 
followers,  who  set  him  up  above  ererybody  else  from  a 
common  uAosyncroiy  of  fteling,  and  the  singleness  of  the 
elements  of  which  his  excellence  is  composed.  Before  we 
can  take  an  author  entirely  to  onr  bosoms^  he  must  be 
another  self;  and  he  cannot  be  this  If  he  is  «  not  one, 
bnt  all  mankind^s  epitome."  It  was  this  which  gave 
such  an  eibct  to  Rousscau*s  writings,  that  he  stamped  his 
own  character  and  the  image  of  his  self-love  on  the  pub- 
He  mind— lAewit  is,  and  there  it  will  remain  in  spite  of 
everything.  Had  he  possessed  more  comprehension  of 
thought  or  fteling,  it  would  only  have  diverted  him  from 
his  object  But  it  was  the  excess  of  his  egotism,  and  his 
utter  blindness  to  everything  else,  that  found. a  corre- 
sponding sympathy  in  the  conscious  feelings  of  every  hu- 
man breast,  and  shattered  to  pieces  the  pride  of  rank  and 
circumstance,  by  the  pride  of  internal  worth. 

After  a  few  more  observations  upon  the  effect 
of  Rousseau's  character  and  writings^  and  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  he  proceeds : — 

Before,  physical  force  was  everything ;  henceforward, 
mind,  thought,  feeling  was  a  new  element — a  fourth 
estate  in  society.  What !  shall  a  man  have  read  Dante 
and  Ariosto,  and  be  none  the  better  for  it  ?  Shall  he  be 
still  judged  of  only  by  his  coat,  the  number  of  his  servanu 
in  livery,  the  house  over  his  head?  While  poverty 
meant  ignorance,  that  was  necessarily  the  case ;  but  the 
world  of  books  overturns  the  world  of  things,  and  esta- 
blishes a  new  balance  of  power  and  scale  of  estimation. 
Shall  we  think  only  rank  and  pedigree  divine,  when  we 
have  music,  poetry,  and  painting  within  us  I  Tut  f  we 
have  read  *<  Old  Mortality;*'  and  shall  it  be  asked 
whether  we  have  done  so  in  a  garret  or  a  palace,  in  a 
carriage  or  on  foot  ?  Or,  knowing  them,  shall  we  not 
revere  the  mighty  heirs  of  fame,  and  respect  ourselves  for 
knowing  and  honouring  them  ?  This  is  the  true  march 
of  intellect,  and  not  the  erection  of  Mechanics*  Inslitu^ 
turns,  or  the  printing  of  twopenny  trashy  according  to  my 
notion  of  the  matter,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them  neither. 

Of  fashion  he  quaintly  says-— 

Fashion  is  gentility  running  away  from  vulgarity,  and 
afraid  of  being  overtaken  by  it.  It  is  a  sign  the  two 
things  are  not  very  ftr  asunder* 

Fashion  is  imitating,  in  certain  things  that  are  in  our 
power,  and  that  are  nearly  indifferent  in  themselves,  those 
who  possasB  certain  other  advantages  that  are  not  in  onr 
power,  and  which  the  possessors  are  as  little  dispoaed  to 
part  witli,  as  they  are  eager  to  obtrude  them  upon  tho 
notice  of  others  by  every  external  symbol  at  their  imme. 
diate  control.  We  think  the  cut  of  a  coat  fine,  because 
it  is  worn  by  a  man  with  ten  thousand  »-year,  with  a 
tne  hottssb  snd  a  fine  carriage:  as  we  cannot  get  the 
ten  thousand  a-year,  the  house  or  the  carriage,  wo  get 
what  we  can^the  cut  of  the  fine  gentleman's  coat ;  and 
tbns  are  in  the  fashion.  But  as  we  get  it,  he  gets  rid  of 
it«  which  shews  that  he  cares  nothing  about  it :  but  he 
keeps  his  ten  thousand  a^year,  his  fine  house,  and  his 
fine  carriage.  A  rich  man  wears  gold  buckles,  to  shew 
that  be  is  rich ;  a  coxcomb  gets  ^t  ones  to  look  like 
the  rich  Bsan ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  gold  ones  prove  no- 
thing, the  rich  man  leaves  them  oft  So  it  Is  with  all  the 
real  advantages  that  ftshioaable  people  possess.  Say  that 
they  have  mora  graoe^  good  manners^  and  refinement  than 
the  nibble  i  but  these  do  not  change  every  moment  at 
ths  nod  of  fsiUoii.    Spsftkiog  correctly  is  not  piopsr  to 


one  dass  more  than  another ;  if  the  ftshionabl^  te  &. 
tinguish  themselves  from  the  vulgar,  afitct  a  psmliar 
tone  or  set  of  phrases,  this  is  mere  siang.  ThcdifiBRsc* 
between  grace  and  awkwardness  is  the  same  one  yor 
after  another.  This  is  the  meaning  of  noters/  potUe- 
nn$.  It  Is  the  perception  of  and  attention  to  the  wisti 
of  others,  which  Is  the  same  thing*,  whether  it  is  neglected 
by  the  great  or  practised  by  the  vulgar.  The  btnier 
between  refinement  and  groseness  cannot  bearbitniily 
effaced.  Nothing  changes  but  what  depends  on  the  iksU 
low  affioctation  and  assumption  of  superiority :  nsl  o> 
celience  can  never  become  vulgar. 

This  is  excellent.  The  remarks  upon  what 
constitutes  indecency  or  grossness  in  art,  are 
equally  ingenious  and  true.  Northcote  sdmiied 
Guido.  He  could  perceive  no  indelicacy,  no  naked. 
ness,  in  his  naked  figures.     Haslitt  observed— 

As  to  the  display  of  the  naked  figure  in  works  of  ut, 
the  case  to  me  seems  clear :  it  Is  only  when  there  ii 
nothing  bnt  the  naked  figure  that  it  is  oflfeniiTft  Ii 
proportion  as  the  beauty  or  perfection  of  the  imitttios 
rises^  the  indecency  vanishes.  You  look  at  it  tlien  with 
an  eye  to  art,  just  as  the  anatomist  examines  the  human 
figure  with  a  view  to  science.  Other  idess  are  intro. 
duced.  J  .,  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  large,  iprswlinf 
Danae  hanging  over  the  chlmney-pieoe  nf  bis  oBoe,  when 
he  received  Scotch  parsons  and  their  wives  on  Uw^si- 
ness ;  he  thought  it  a  triumph  over  Presbyterian  pradtiy 
and  prejudice,  and  a  sort  of  chivalrous  answer  to  the  im- 
puted barbarism  of  the  North.  It  was  ceruinly  a  pan- 
dox  in  taste — a  breach  of  manners.  He  asked  me  if  I 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  naked  ?  *<  No,'*  I  said, "  hot 
because  it  is  ugly:  yon  can  only  have  put  it  there  be. 
cause  it  is  naked,  and  that  alone  shews  a  felonious  intent 
Had  there  been  either  beauty  or  expression,  it  wonld 
have  oonducted  off  the  objectionable  part  As  it  is,  I 
don*t  see  how  you  can  answer  it  to  the  kirk-sessioos." 

And  he  elucidates  real  indelicacy  or  prudery 
by  this  apt  illustration ; — 

I  recollect  a  remark  of  Coleridge's  on  the  conclmim 
of  the  story  of  «  Paul  and  Virginia*'  by  Bemardia  Si 
Pierre.  Just  before  the  shipwreck,  and  when  wxhio; 
else  can  save  the  heroine  fhim  perishing,  aa  sthletk 
figtire  comes  forward  stripped,  but  with  perfect  respect, 
and  offers  to  swim  with  her  to  the  shore ;  but,  initesd  of 
accepting  his  proposal,  she  turns  away  with  aftctid 
alarm.  This,  Coleridge  said,  was  a  proof  of  the  pRrail- 
ing  tone  of  French  depravity,  and  not  of  virgin  innoeesee. 
A  really  modest  girl,  in  such  chrcumstance%  wooU  not 
have  thought  of  any  scruple^ 

Haslitt^  who  disliked  all  mediums  and  medic 
critiesy  had  a  warm  admiration  of  everything  in 
art  or  literature  resembling  originality. 

Originality  (he  said)  is  the  seeing  nature  diffsfuUr 
from  others,  and  yet  as  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  not  iinga< 
larity  or  affectation,  but  the  discovery  of  new  and  tsIs- 

able  truth A  little  originality  is  mm 

esteemed  than  the  greatest  acquired  talent,  becsaie  it 
throws  a  new  light  upon  things^  and  is  peculiar  to  th# 
individuaL  The  other  is  common,  and  may  be  hsA  fv 
the  asking  to  any  amount.  The  value  of  any  wsrfc  ti 
to  be  judgied  by  the  quantity  of  originality  in  it.  A  mr 
little  of  this  will  go  a  great  way.  If  Goldsmith  had 
never  written  anything  but  the  first  two  or  three  chapt«n 
of  the  «  Vicar  of  Wakefield,**  or  the  charscter  ef » 
country  schoolmaster,  they  would  have  stamped  hist  a 
man  of  genius.  The  editors  of  encydopedias  are  asc 
usually  reckoned  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  a|» 
The  works  of  which  they  have  the  management  contain 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  like  chesu  or  warehocsei; 
but  the  goods  are  not  their  own. 

Hazlitt  held  that  any  one  excellence  posMSsed 
in  a  first-rate  degree,  was  distlnetioB  esoofrh 
for  one  man^  sufiKcient  for  his  fame,  and  sll  that 
was  required.  "  Whj  should  a  man  do  more 
than  his  part  ?"  Yet,  by  an  apparent  eoatra. 
diction,  he  gave  no  quarter  to  those  he  eslM 
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people  with  one  Idee-^saeh  as  wae  Major  Cart- 
wright'i  for  Parliameotary  reform,  or  ClarkBon'i 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ;  as  if  it  were  a 
grand  diatinetion  to  excel  in  any  one  art,  or  in 
any  partieular  department  of  literature,  but  a 
foUy  to  devote  the  entire  mind  to  a  aingle  great 
moral  achievement,  and  ^'  bind  ap  each  faculty  to 
the  stubborn  feat."  The  nature  of  the  ''one  idea" 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We  give 
up,  for  example,  Mr  Owen's  one  idea,  compounded 
of  himself  and  his  "  new  view,"  but  hesitate  when 
we  find  Wordsworth's  one  idea  thus  alluded  to. 
Why  mutt  a  man  be  for  ever  moathiqe  eat  hit  owa 
poetry,  comparinr  himielf  with  Milton,  paaiage  by 
paMage^  and  weighing  every  line  in  a  balance  of  postha* 
moiit  fame  which  he  holds  in  hie  own  hands  ?  It  argnea 
a  want  of  imagination  ai  well  as  commonsense.  Has 
he  no  ideas  bat  what  he  has  put  into  verse ;  or  none  In 
common  with  his  hearers  ?  Why  shonld  he  think  it 
the  only  seholar4iIce  thing,  the  only  *'  virtne  extant,"  te 
see  the  merit  of  his  writings,  and  that  <<  men  were  brutes 
without  them  ?**  Why  should  he  bear  a  grudge  to  all 
art,  to  all  beauty,  to  all  wisdom  that  does  not  spring 
from  his  own  brain  ?  Or  wby  should  he  fondly  imagine 
that  there  is  but  one  line  thing  in  the  world,  namelyi 
poetry,  and  that  he  is  the  only  poet  in  it  ?  It  will  never 
do.  Poetry  is  a  very  fine  thing ;  bnt  there  are  other 
things  besides  it.  Everything  must  have  its  tarn.  Does 
a  wise  man  think  to  enlarge  his  comprehension  by  turn- 
ing his  eyes  only  on  himself,  or  hope  to  conciliate  the 
admiration  of  others  by  scouting,  proscribing,  and  loath- 
ing all  that  they  delight  in  ?  He  must  either  have  a 
disproportionate  idea  of  himself,  or  be  ignorant  of  the 
world  in  which  he  liveSi  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  one 
dasa  of  people  bom  to  think  the  universe  made  for  them  I 
— It  seems  also  to  argue  a  want  of  repose,  of  confidence, 
and  firm  laith  in  a  man*s  real  pretensions,  to  be  always 
dragging  them  forward  into  the  foreground,  as  if  the 
proverb  held  here — Oui  of  tight  cut  qf  9dnd.  Does  he, 
ibr  instance^  conceive  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
his  poetry,  unless  he  forced  it  upon  them  by  repeating  it 
himself?  Does  he  believe  all  competition,  all  allowanee 
of  another*s  merit,  fittal  to  him  ? 

There  is  another  and  a  quite  different  class 
of  people  of  one  idea — ^those  whose  only  idea 
is  not  of  their  own  poetry,  but  of  their  own  im« 
portance,  or  their  own  purse. 

In  the  Essay  upon  the  ''  Ignorance  of  the 
Learned/'  we  find  many  observations  of  a  kind 
that  have  interest  from  the  controversy  now  going 
on  between  the  classicists  and  rationalists. 

Any  one  who  has  passed  through  the  regular  grada* 
tions  of  a  classical  education,  and  is  not  made  a  fool  by 
it,  may  consider  himself  as  having  had  a  very  narrow 
Mcape.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  boys  who  shine  at 
school  do  not  make  the  greatest  figure  when  they  grow 
up  and  come  out  into  the  world.  The  things,  in  fact, 
which  a  boy  is  set  to  learn  at  school,  and  on  which  his 
success  depends,  are  things  which  do  not  require  the 
exercise  either  of  the  highest  or  of  the  moet  useAil  Ihcul- 
tias  of  the  mind.  Memory  (and  that  of  the  lowest  kind) 
is  the  chief  fiicolty  called  into  play,  in  conning  over  and 
repaating  lessons  by  rote,  in  grammar,  in  languages,  in 
geography,  arithmetic^  fcc.  {  so  that  he  who  has  the  most 
of  this  technical  memory,  with  the  least  turn  fbr  other 
things,  which  have  a  stronger  and  more  natural  claim 
upoii  his  childish  attention,  will  make  the  moet  forward 
sdioolboy.  The  jargon  containing  the  definitions  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  rules  for  casting  up. an  account,  or 
the  inflections  olt  a  Greek  verb,  can  have  no  attraction 
to  the  tyro  often  years  old,  except  as  they  are  imposed 
as  a  task  upon  him  by  others,  or  firem  his  feeling  the 
want  of  sufficient  relish  or  amusement  in  other  things. 
A  lad  with  a  sickly  constitutioui  and  no  very  active  mind| 
who  can  just  retain  what  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  has 
BoltlMr  sagacity  to  distinguisb,  nor  spirit  to  enjoy  for  him* 


8•U;^wUl  gensrally  bs  St  the  head  of  bis  forsa.  An  Idler 
at  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  has  high  health 
and  spirite,  who  has  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  with  all 
his  wits  about  him,  who  feels  the  circulation  of  his 
blood  and  the  motion  of  his  heart,  who  is  ready  to 
laugh  and  ery  in  a  bnath,  and  who  had  rather  chass 
a  ball  or  a  butterfly,  feel  the  open  air  in  his  iiMe,  latk 
at  the  fields  or  the  aky,  follow  a  winding  path,  or  enter 
with  eagerness  into  all  the  little  conflicts  and  interesta 
of  his  aoquaintanoes  and  friends,  than  doze  over  a  musty 
spelling-book,  repeat  barbarous  distlchs  after  his  master, 
sst  so  many  hours  jrfniooed  to  a  writing-deek,  and  reoeive 
his  reward  for  the  loss  of  time  and  pleasure  in  paltry 

g rise-medals  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer.  There  is, 
ideed,  a  degree  of  stupidity  which  prevents  children 
from  learning  the  usual  lessons,  or  ever  arriving  at 
these  puny  academio  honous.  But  what  paoefn  for 
stupidity  is  much  oflener  a  want  of  interest,  of  a  sidB« 
cient  motive  to  fix  the  attention,  and  force  a  reluctant 
i^ipUcation  to  the  dry  and  unmeaning  pursuits  of  school 
leuning.  The  best  capacities  are  as  much  above  this 
drudgery,  as  the  dullest  are  beneath  it.  Our  men  of 
the  newtest  genius  have  not  been  moet  distinguished 

for  uieir  aaouirsments  at  school  or  ai  the  university. 
«*  Th*  enthuiiaflt  Faney  wa«  a  tniant  ever.'* 

Gray  and  Collins  were  among  the  instances  of  this 
wayward  disposition.  Sueh  persons  do  not  think  so 
hi^pr  of  the  advaniages,  nor  can  they  submit  their 
imapmations  so  servilely  to  the  trammels  of  strict  scho- 
lastic discipline.  There  is  a  oertain  kind  and  degree  of 
intellect  in  which  words  take  root,  but  into  which  things 
have  not  power  to  penetrate.  A  mediocrity  of  talent, 
with  a  eertain  slendemess  of  moral  constitution,  is  the 
soil  that  produces  the  most  brilliant  specimeiiB  of  sno* 
eessful  prize-cseayiats  and  Greek  epigrammatists.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  least  respectable 
character  among  modem  politicians  was  the  cleverest 
boy  at  Eton. 

The  best  scholar  at  Harrow,  contemporary 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron,  was  the 
present  member  for  Caithness ! 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Haalitt  as  a  dra* 
matic  critic,  an  essayist,  and  generally  as  a  man 
of  letters.  Those  who  dispute  his  high  daims  in 
this  capacity,  are  yet  willing  to  confess  his  supe^ 
riority  as  a  critic  in  art ;  and,  if  we  wished  to  give 
any  young  or  uninatructed  individual  a  correct 
and  exalted  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  those  vague 
terms, "  The  Arte,"  or ''The  Fine  Arts,"  we  should 
simply  place  in  his  hands^  Hasutt's  £sbay  oir 
THB  Fine  Arts,  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
<*  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

His  original  and  chosen  profession,  was  that 
of  a  painter;  and  he  failed  in  it,  not  from 
want  of  more  than  ordinary  power— *for  his 
early  attempts  are  very  favourably  spoken  of 
-^but  from  want  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  a 
painful  and  false  humility,  arising  from  his  ideas 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  exquisite  in  art,  so  far 
outrunning  his  actual  performances.  His  imsgin* 
ation  left  his  manual  dexterity  bankrupt;  it 
soared  to  embrace  the  glories  of  Raphael  and 
the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo,  while  he  was 
still  dabbling  with  portraits,  mediocre  in  execu- 
tion, though  shewing  the  high  if  abortive  aims  of 
the  young  artist,  retarded  and  pent-up  by  his  own 
refined  sense  of  exceUence.  His  essay,  which 
though  somewhat  inaccessible,  merits  to  he  delved 
for,*  is  neither  tedious  nor  professional.    It  is 

*  In  this  digging  in  a  rich  mine,  the  reader  cannot  ftU 
to  hit  upon  other  treasures,  and  to  gather  the  wealth  of  the 
nuflwroui  new  Tsini  that  haTS  bcoi  opened.  An  Enc jdo- 
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entirelffree  of  the  technicalities  and  jargon  of  art, 
while  it  rapidly^  as  with  an  eagle  glance^  unfolds 
its  true  principleSj  and  points  to  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  different  masters  in  painting  and 
sculpture  which  the  world  possesses,  discriminat- 
ing their  beauties  and  contrasting  their  8t3*les. 
Those  which  he  considered  models  of  perfection 
in  their  several  kinds  were — the  Hreek  statues, 
the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and 
those  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school.  Of  the 
French  artists,  he  singles  out  N.  Poussin  and 
Claude  Lorraine ;  and  of  those  of  Spain,  Murillo 
and  Velasquez,  Of  English  artists  generally,  he 
did  not  think  very  highly,  though  he  had  seen  the 
finest  of  their  works,  save  Hogarth,  who,  like 
Napoleon,  was,  in  some  respects,  one  of  his  infat- 
uations. He  claims  pre-eminence  for  Hogarth 
by  the  same  high  charter  which  has  given  per- 
fection to  the  works  of  every  great  artist,  and 
of  every  school — The  immediate  imitation  afna~ 
ture.  "  This  principle,"  he  remarks,  "  predo- 
minated equally  in  the  classical  forms  of  the  an- 
tique, and  in  the  grotesque  figures  of  Hogarth. 
The  perfection  of  art  in  each  arose  from  the  truth 
and  identity  of  the  imitation  of  the  reality :  the 
difference  was  in  the  subjects;  there  was  none  in 
the  mode  of  imitation."  Hazlitt  considered  the 
ideal  system  of  art  as  the  error  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  detrimental  to  its  advance- 
ment. The  foundation  of  this  error,  he  ascribes 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  form  and  features 
in  the  exquisite  remains  of  Greek  antiquity;  con- 
tending, however,  that  those  noble  forms  and  fea- 
tures are  in  themselves  as  realandnational,andas 
true  to  nature,  as  the  meanest  of  contemporary 
pictures  formed  by  modem  artists  from  the  imme- 
diate imitation  of  the  vulgar  nature  around  them. 
To  disprove  the  imaginary  ideality  of  the  painters 
of  antiquity,  he  states  that  their  portraits  of 
individuals  were  often  superior  to  the  personi- 
fication of  their  gods^the  real  to  the  ideal; 
and  he  advances  a  more  cogent  argument,  in 
saying  that  no  unprejudiced  spectator  of  real 
taste,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  preferring 
the  head  of  the  Antinous  to  that  of  the  Apollo. 
In  the  Elgin  marbles  he  finds  corroboration  of 
his  leading  principle.  They  were  taken  from 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens ;  they  are  believed  to 
be  the  works  of  Phidias,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  antiquity ;  and  there  Is  no  fastidious 
refinement  and  indefinite  abstraction  visible  in 
them.    These  separate  figures  have  all  the  ease, 

p«dia,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  wont  to  be  considered  a 
mere  repertory  of  barren  facts  and  dry  details,  claiming  as 
its  sole  merit  accuracy  and  authority,  and  the  possession  of 
the  latest  and  best  authenticated  information  regarding 
discoveries  in  science.  Originality  was  never  looked  for, 
save  in  a  few  departments  of  science  or  the  useful  arts. 
In  the  modernized  ^  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  every  old 
thing,  we  may  say,  has  passed  away,  and  been  renewed  in 
a  superior  form,  save  the  mere  name.  The  first  thinkers, 
writers,  and  savans  of  the  age,  have,  in  this  work,  con- 
solidated a  body  of  philosophy,  history,  belles  letters,  bio- 
graphy, science,  and  art,  which  fulfils  whatever  is  re- 
quired from  a  complete  cii-cle  of  literature  and  the 
sciences — an  ample  library  of  human  knowledge.  Haz- 
litfs  masterly  dissertation  is  one  proof,  and  hundreds 
might  be  found. 


the  simplicity,  and  variety  of  individual  natave^ 
and  this  is  pronounced  the  truest  and  highest  stt. 
And  then  we  have  an  admirable  defiiiition  of 
the  true  ideal :  which  is  '^  not  the  preference  of 
that  which  exists  only  in  the  mind,  to  that  wbick 
exists  in  nature ;  but  the  preference  of  that 
which  is  fine  in  nature  to  that  which  is  less  m. 
There  is  nothing  fine  in  art  but  what  is  taken 
almost  immediately,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  man, 
from  what  is  finer  in  nature.  Where  there  hare 
been  the  finest  models  in  nature,  there  have 
been  the  finest  works  of  art.  As  the  Greek 
statues  were  copied  from  Greek  forms,  so 
Raphaers  expressions  were  taken  from  Italian 
faces  ;  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
women  in  the  streets  of  Rome  seem  to  have 
walked  out  of  his  pictures  in  the  Vatican." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  considers  Raphael  the 
greatest  example  in  modern  times  of  the  idetl 
style  ;  Hazlitt  more  truly  considers  him  the 
greatest  example  of  the  natural  style.  *'  In  the 
Cartoons,  and  in  his  groups  in  the  Vaticaii, 
there  is  hardly  a  face  or  figure  which  is  any- 
thing  more  than  fine  individual  nature,  finely 
disposed  and  copied."  He  is  not,  therefore, 
surprised  that  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  first  sav 
Raphael's  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  was  disap. 
pointed,  if  he  had  repaired  thither  for  oonfirma. 
tion  of  his  false  theory  of  the  ideal.  This  ad- 
herence  to  nature — the  reliance  of  genius  upon  re- 
ality— ^is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Hailitt'sdis. 
sertation.  He  attacks  the  most  pernicious  heresy 
under  which  art  suffers,  and  multiplies  proofs 
without  end  in  support  of  his  own  opinion, 
bringing  them  from  the  greatest  works  of  the 
greatest  masters.  '<  After  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Leonardo deV'inei 
and  Correggio  are  the  two  painters  in  modem 
times  who  have  carried  historical  expressicm  to 
the  highest  ideal  perfection :  and  yet  it  is  equaUy 
certain  that  their  heads  are  carefully  copied 
from  faces  and  expressions  in  nature." 

After  a  masterly  description  of  Leonardo's  style, 
which,  in  a  few  line«,  seizes  its  leading  character- 
istics and  peculiar  beauties,  he  continues:— •*' The 
master-pieces  of  Correggio  have  the  same  ides* 
tity  with  nature,  the  same  stamp  of  truth.  Be 
has,  indeed,  given  to  his  pictures  the  utmost 
softness  and  refinement  of  outline  andexpresaon; 
but  this  idea,  at  which  he  constantly  aimed,  » 
filled  up  with  all  the  details  and  varieties  which 
such  heads  would  have  in  nature.  So  far  from  any- 
thing like  a  naked  abstract  idea  or  middle  fonn, 
the  individuality  of  his  faces  has  something  peoi- 
liar  in  it,  even  approaching  the  grotesque.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  impress  habitually  on  the 
countenance  those  undulating  outlines  which 
rapture  or  tenderness  leave  there,  and  has 
chosen  for  this  purpose  those  forms  and  propor- 
tions which  most  obviously  assisted  his  design* 
As  to  the  colouring  of  Correggio,  it  is  nature 
itself.  ....  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoret,  and  the  Bassans,  are  the  remsintnir 
great  names  of  the  Venetian  SchooL  The  ex. 
cellence  of  all  these  consisted  in  the  bold,  mas- 
terly, and  striking  imitation  of  nature.    Their 
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want  of  id0ai  form  and  elevated  charaeter  is, 
indeedj    a    constant    reproach   againit   them." 
Another  corroboration  of  that  fundamental  doe. 
trine  which  Haalitt  considered  so  essential  to 
the  progress  of  true  art,  is  found  in  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Theseus  among  the  Elgin  Marbles^ 
as  it  shews  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  grand 
and   the  natural  style  in  the  highest  degree. 
''  The  form  of  the  limbs,  as  affected  by  pressure 
and  action,  and  the  general  sway  of  the  body, 
are  preserved  with  the  most  consummate  mas. 
tery,"   And  now  the  bold  and  innovating  genius 
of  the  original-minded  critic  breaks  fairly  out : — 
''  I  should  prefer  this  statue  as  a  model  for  form- 
ing the  style  of  the  student  to  the  Apollo,  which 
strikes  me  as  having  something  of  a  theatrical 
air ;  or  to  the  Hercules,  in  which  there  is  an 
ostentatious  and  overladen  display  of  anatomy. 
This  last  figure,  indeed,  is  so  overloaded  with 
sinews,  that  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  doubt, 
whether,  if  life  could  be  put  into  it,  it  would  be 
able  to  move.    Grandeur  of  conception,  truth  of 
Bftture,  and  purity  of  taste,  seem  to  have  been  at 
their  height  when  the  masterpieces  which  adorned 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  which  we 
have  those  imperfect  fragments,  were  produced. 
Compared  with  these,  the  late  Greek  statues  dis- 
play a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  more  artiftcee 
of  style."    He,  in  another  place,  accuses  the 
Apollo  of  a  '' supercilious  air,"  and  hints  that, 
if  any  of  those  wonderful  productions  of  art  have 
a  fault,  it  is  want  of  the  entire  and  naked  sim- 
plicity which   pervades    the    older   fragments. 
His  guiding  principle  in  imitative  art  leads  him 
to  prefer,  by  far,  Tenier»'  boors,  old  women,  and 
children,  to  the  little  carved  ivory  Venuses  in  the 
pictures  of  Fanderneer;  HogtatWs  Marriage  d 
la  Mode  to  his  Sigtemunda;  and  Wilkie's  Card- 
players  to  his  Alfred  ;  because  he  prefers  truth 
and  nature,  in  the  simplest  guise,  to  affectation 
and  inanity,  in  the  most  pompous  disguise. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  inimitable  dissertation 
on  painting,  we  shall  try  to  select  a  short 
passage.  The  eulogy  on  Hogarth,  and  that  on 
Aembrandt,  are  certainly  more  eloquent  and 
far  more  characteristic  of  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasm which  sometimes  moved  the  genius  of 
Haalitt,  and  carried  him  out  of  bounds  in  admir- 
ation, whether  of  Napoleon,  Keen,  or  of  Cav- 
anagh,  the  fives-player;  yet  the  passage  we 
shall  give  is  as  exquisitely  discriminative,  and 
perhaps  more  true  :— 

Harifif  spoken  now  of  the  Greek  itataes,  and  of  the 
<^rorks  of  Raphsel  and  Michael  Angelo,  at  far  as  relates 
t»  the  imitation  of  nature,  1  ahall  attempt  to  point  out, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  concisely  as  possible, 
-what  I  conceive  to  be  their  great  characteristic  excel- 
lencies. The  ancients  excelled  in  beauty  of  form,  Michael 
Angelo  in  grandeur  of  conception,  Raphael  In  expression. 
Jd  Raphael's  fiices,  particularly  his  women,  thetxpresaion 
i«  very  superior  to  the  form ;  in  the  ancient  statues,  the 
-fortSL  is  the  principal  thing.  The  interest  which  the  latter 
excite  is  in  a  manner  external ;  it  depends  on  a  certain 
^rrace  and  lightness  of  appearance,  joined  with  exquisite 
symmetry,  aaid  refined  toaeeptibility  to  voluptuous  emo- 
tions {  but  there  is  in  general  a  want  of  pathos.  In  their 
looks  we  do  not  read  the  wishings  of  the  heart ;  by  their 
l»«auty  they  are  raised  above  the  sufiierings  of  humanity ; 
1»7  thdr  beauty  they  art  dil&«(U  The  path9S  which  they 
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exhibit  is  rather  that  of  present  and  physical  distress, 
than  of  deep  internal  sentiment.  What  has  been  remarked 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  also  true  of  Raphael — that  there 
is  an  angelic  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  his  faces,  in 
which  human  frailty  and  passion  are  purified  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion.  The  ancient  statues  are  finer  objects  for 
the  eye  to  contemplate;  they  represent  a  more  perfect 
race  of  physical  beings;  but  we  have  little  sympathy 
with  them.  In  Raphael,  all  our  natural  sensibilities 
are  heightened  and  re&ned  by  faith  and  hope,  poinU 
ing  mysteriously  to  the  interests  of  another  world* 
The  same  intensity  of  passion  appears  also  to  distinguish 
Raphael  from  Michael  Angelo.  Michael  Angelo*8  forms 
are  grander,  but  they  are  noi  so  informed  with  expression. 
Raphaei^s,  however  ordinary  in  themselves,  are  full  of 
expression,  even  to  overfiowing ;  every  nerve  and  muscle 
is  impregnated  with  feeling,  bursting  with  meaning. 
In  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind  appear  superior  to  any  events  that  can  happen 
to  them;  the  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling  is  never 
full,  never  strained,  or  tasked  to  extremity  of  what  it 
will  bear.  All  is  in  a  lofty  repose  and  solitary  grandeur, 
which  no  human  interest  can  shake  or  disturb.  It  has 
been  said  that  Michael  Angelo  painted  man^  and  Raphael 
men  ;  that  the  one  was  an  epic,  the  other  a  dramatic 
painter.  But  the  distinction  I  have  stated  is  perhaps 
truer  and  more  intelligible— viz.,  that  the  one  gave  greater 
dignity  of  form,  and  the  other  greater  force  and  reflue- 
ment  of  expresuon.  Michael  Angelo,  in  fact,  borrowed 
his  style  from  sculpture.  He  represented,  in  general, 
only  single  figures,  (with  subordinate  accompaniments,) 
and  had  not  to  express  the  conflicting  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  a  multitude  of  persons.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  his  compositions  are  not  dramatie. 
He  is  much  more  picturesque  tlian  Raphael.  The  whole 
figure  of  his  Jeremiah  droops  and  hangs  down  like  a 
majestic  tree  surcharged  with  showers.  His  drawing  of 
the  human  form  has  the  characteristic  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  Titian's  landscapes. 

Flazlitt's  observationa  on  the  style  and  chiu 
raoteristic  traits  of  Titian,  are  even  more  subtly 
and  penetrative  than  the  preceding  remarks. 
He  says,  that,  because  Titian  was  the  greatest 
colourist  in  the  world,  this,  his  most  prominent 
superiority,  has  been  taken  for  his  only  exceL 
lenoe.  He  eonsiders  Titian  deficient  in  inven- 
tion or  composition,  rather  from  want  of  habit 
than  want  of  power ;  but  then  his  drawing  of 
inanimate  objects  is  unrivalled.  ''  His  trees 
have  a  marked  character  and  physiognomy  of 
their  own,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  of  strength 
or  flexibility,  solidity  or  lightness,  as  if  they 
were  endowed  with  conscious  power  and  pur- 
poses." Titian's  portraits — ^in  expression,  in  con- 
veying a  fine  idea  of  intellect  and  feeling — ^he 
places  only  secondary  to  those  of  Raphael ;  the 
latter  being  more  imaginative  and  contempla- 
tive, while  Titian  is  more  personal  and  consti- 
tutional. 

Rubens, ''  the  prince  of  Flemish  painters,"  is 
handled  with  equal  power  and  delicacy  in  this 
study  for  the  lovers  or  the  young  professors  of 
Art.  Rubens'  picture  of  the  Peasant'e  Family 
going  to  Market,  is  noticed  particularly  as  a 
masterpiece,  and  specimen  of  his  finest  peculiar- 
ities, and  that  felicity  in  some  departments  of 
colouring  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  flesh 
greater  transparency  and  freshness  than  any 
other  painter.  Another  of  the  excellencies  of 
Rubens,  according  to  his  critic,  is  the  expression 
of  motion,  and  the  ease,  freedom,  and  expres- 
sive elasticity  of  his  forms.  His  groups  of 
satyrs^  bacchanals^  fauns^  nymphs^  and  animals, 
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*'  where  striking  contrasts  of  forms  are  combined 
with  every  kind  of  rapid  and  irregular  move, 
ment" — such  as  his  SUentM,  at  Blenheim^ ''  where 
the  lions  seem  drunk  and  staggering  ;"  and  Tke 
Procession  ofCup\d%  riding  on  Animals,  sX  White- 
hall— are  declared  unrivalled.  We  have  an- 
other bold  opinion.  The  portraits  of  Rubens  are 
pronounced  the  least  valuable  of  the  productions 
of  his  pencil^  "  while  his  landscapes  are  often  de- 
lightful^ and  appear  like  the  work  of  fairy 
hands." 

In  an  Essay  written  expressly  for  a  standard 
work  of  the  national  importance  of  the  *'  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica/'  considerable  space  is  with 
propriety  devoted  to  British  Art,  and  to  the  most 
eminent  British  artists.  Of  these,  Hazlitt's  cat- 
alogue is  very  brief.  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and 
Wilson,  are  the  chief  names  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
his  praise  is  as  stinted  as  of  Hogarth  it  may  to 
some  persons  appear  extravagant.  Those  pro- 
bably do  not  see  Hogarth  in  the  same  light.  To 
Hazlitt  he  was  a  Fielding,  a  Smollet,  a  Moliere, 
a  Vanbrugh  ;  who  wrote  and  published  with  his 
pencil*  "  Other  pictures  we  see,  Hogarth's  we 
read,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  another  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Hogarth  ;  and  his  friend  Hazlitt  adopts 
the  opinion.  Hogarth's  pencil  did  not  dwell  on 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  because  he  was  a 
humorist  and  a  moral  satirist.  His  merits  are 
chiefly  intellectual ;  yet  Hazlitt  claims  for  him 
considerable  merit  as  a  mere  painter,  particularly 
from  the  execution  and  colouring  of  the  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Marriage  d  la  Mode, 

He  cannot  allow  Wilson  to  be  superior  in 
landscape  to  Claude  Lorraine,  nor  to  be  at  all 
compared  with  that  great  artist,  of  whom  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  said,  "  there  would  be  an- 
other Raphael,  before  there  would  be  another 
Claude."  In  censuring  the  choice  of  some  of  the 
English  scenery  delineated  by  Wilson,  we  find 
the  following  profound  observations,  in  which, 
however,  the  metaphysician  overpowers  the  critic 
on  art. 

In  general,  atr  is  neceoaiy  to  the  landscape  painter; 
for  this  reason,  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land afford  few  subjects  for  landscape  painting.  However 
stupendous  the  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  country  is,  and 
however  powerful  and  lasting  the  impressions  which  it 
must  always  make  on  the  imagination,  yet  the  effect  is 
not  produced  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
but  arises  chiefly  from  collateral  and  associated  feel- 
ings.    There  is  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  magni- 

tade  of  the  objects  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed 

the  slow  uoprogressive  motion,  wliich  we  make  in  tra- 
versing them ;  there  is  the  abrupt  precipice,  the  torrent*s 
roar,  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  prospect  from  the 
highest  mountains,  the  difficulty  of  their  ascent,  their 
loneliness  and  silence — in  short,  there  is  a  constant  sense 
and  superstitious  awe  of  the  collective  power  of  matter, 
on  which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  hand  of  man 
has  made  no  impression,  and  which,  by  the  lofty  reflections 
they  excite  in  us,  give  a  sort  of  intellectual  sublimity, 
eren  to  our  sense  of  physical  weakness.  But  there  is  lit- 
tle in  all  these  circumstances  that  can  be  translated  into 
the  picturesque,  which  makes  its  appeal  immediately  to 
the  eye. 

Gainsborough  is  not  rated  high  as  an  original- 
minded  artist,  nor  considered  a  man  of  genius  ; 
but  justice  is  done  to  the  truth,  delicacy,  and 
sweetness  of  some  of  hla  most  celebrated  produc- 


tions—«6uch  as  Tke  Woodman,  and  Tke  Boy  in  a 
SnoW'^torm,  He  was  guilty  of  what  Hazlitt 
seems  to  consider  the  deadly  and  easily-besetting 
sin  of  modern  painters.  His  general  fault  vas, 
"  presenting  us  with  an  ideal  of  common  life,  of 
which  we  have  had  a  surfeit  in  poetry  and  ro- 
mance." That  is,  we  presume,  in  the  ideal  style 
of  pastoral  poetry  and  Arcadian  romance.  Gaios- 
borough  is  suspected  of  first  having  introduced 
the  masquerade  style,  "  which  piques  itself  on 
the  giving  the  air  of  an  Adonis  to  the  driver  of 
a  hay-cart,  and  models  the  features  of  a  milk- 
maid  on  the  principles  of  the  antique." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  the  first  modem  Eng- 
lish painter,  and  the  most  influential  instractor 
in  the  principles  of  the  Art,  demands  and  receires 
ample  notice.  His  inflnence  is  considered  ben^ 
ficial  in  itself,  and  his  example  as  still  more  credit- 
able  to  his  rare  talents  and  elegant  mind.  "  He 
raised  the  art  of  painting  from  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation—of  dry,  meagre,  lifeless  inanitj 
— to  something  at  least  respectable,  and  bearing 
an  affinity  to  the  rough  strength  and  bold  spirit 
of  the  national  character."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  questioned,  whether  that  implicit  d^ 
ference  to  the  authority  of  Reynoldis,  wbicb 
helped  to  overawe  art  to  a  certain  length,  hss 
not,  among  other  causes,  tended  to  limit  and  re- 
tard its  progress ;  whether  there  are  not  certain 
original  errors,  and  a  systematic  bias  from  the 
right  line,  both  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
this  eminent  painter,  which  the  farther  they  are 
proceeded  in  lead  the  farther  from  the  truth, 
and  from  the  goal  of  the  highest  perfection 
This  question  is  discussed  with  the  vigour 
amplitude,  boldness,  and  originality  of  a  phi- 
losopher who  had  been  an  artist,  and  bad 
failed  as  such  from  entertaining  too  exalted  as 
idea  of  art,  and  too  deep  and  keen  an  insist 
into  its  principles,  to  be  easily  contented  either 
with  his  own  juvenile  productions  or  those  of 
far  more  eminent  painters.  Into  this  discasaoD, 
so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  important  to  the 
prospects  of  painting  in  this  country,  we  eannol 
enter  here,  though  we  consider  it  the  all  in  aD 
of  the  dissertation.  But  if  Sir  Joshua's  theo- 
retical heresies,  enumerated  in  the  Discoiine^ 
are  exposed  and  condemned,  generous  joitice  i^ 
done  to  his  talents  and  to  his  productions,  eTCS 
when  the  criticism  seems  to  fall  with  mo^ 
severity.  The  general  acuteness  with  vhich 
Hazlitt  exposes  the  dangerous  errors  of  this 
great  authority  may  be  shewn  by  a  single  is- 
stance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lays  it  dovn  as 
a  general  and  invariable  rule,  applicable  to 
history,  landscape,  and  portrait,  that  "  the  STtct 
style  in  Art,  and  the  most  perfect  luiTAnox 
OF  NATURE,  conststs  in  avoiding  the  ddeilt  ss^ 
peculiarities  of  particular  objects,**  Haslitt,on 
the  other  hand,  is  equally  dogmatic  in  bis  prin- 
ciple, •'  that  the  highest  perfection  of  art  depends, 
not  on  separating,  but  on  uniting  generel  truth 
and  ^ect  with  individual  distinctness  esd 
accuracy,"  And  this  principle  he  supports  vit^ 
power  and  felicity : — 

Firsts  it  is  said  that  thi^t  great  style  of  paintiof ,  ■■  i<  i** 
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latM  to  tiM  immedUte  imitation  of  external  nataie,  ooo. 
lifltt  in  ayoidiof  the  details  of  particalar  objecti.  It 
cousiits  oeither  in  firing  nor  aToiding  ttiem,  bnt  in 
Mmetliing  quite  different  from  both.  Any  one  maf 
aroid  the  details.  So  far  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  Carlooru  and  a  common  sign  painting.  Greatness 
consist!  in  giring  the  larger  masses  and  proportions  with 
truth ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  giving  the  smaller  ones 
too.  The  utmost  grandeur  of  outline,  and  the  broadest 
masset  of  light  and  shade,  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  utmost  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  detail,  as  m;iy  be 
seen  in  nature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  common  to  see  l>oth 
qualities  combined  in  the  imitations  of  nature  any  more 
than  the  combinations  of  other  excellences;  nor  am  I 
here  saying  to  which  the  principal  attention  of  the  artist 
should  be  directed ;  but  I  deny  that,  considered  in  them- 
seWes,  the  absence  of  the  one  quality  is  necessary  or 
sufficient  to  the  production  of  the  other. 

The  logic  of  this  is  superior  to  the  criticism. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  but  that  Sir  Joshua 
is  misapprehended  by  his  critic,  or  that  he 
meant  to  convey  more  than  that  useless  acces- 
saries, and  mean  and  cumbrous  details^  mar  the 
effect  aimed  at  in  imitative  art. 

Another  of  Sir  Joshua's  notions  of  perfection  is 
thus  summarily  disposed  of : — "  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold's ideal,  as  consisting  in  a  mere  negation  of 
individuality,  be<irs  just  the  same  relation  to  real 
beauty  or  grandeur,  as  caricature  does  to  comic 
character." 

Of  West's  pictures,  he  says,  they  never  "  snatch 
a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  "  They  ex- 
hibit the  masky  not  the  soul  of  expression." 
"  They  display  a  total  want  of  gusto."  Why, 
we  cannot  stop  to  tell.  The  causes  of  the  com- 
paratively low  or  stationary  condition  of  paint- 
ing in  England  are  various.  The  mistaken  or 
ideal  theory  is  one,  the  want  of  models  in  nature 
may  be  another  reason,  why  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  native  painter,  who,  in  serious  historical  sub- 
jects, can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  genius, 
or,  in  similar  walks,  take  place  side  by  side  with 
Raphael,  Titian,  or  even  Murillo  and  Claude ; 
and  this  in  a  nation,  the  richest  in  the  world  in 
poets  and  dramatists.  Yet  modern  British  artists 
have  their  peculiar  excellences. 

Many  (he  remarks)  of  the  pictures  of  modem  art- 
ists, have  evidenced  a  capacity  for  correct  and  happy 
delineations  of  actual  objects  and  domestic  incidents, 
only  inferior  to  the  Dutch  school.  I  might  here  men- 
tion the  names  of  Wilkie^  Collins^  Heaphy,  and  otheri. 
We  have  portrait-painters,  who  have  attained  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  their  art. 
In  landscape,  Turner  has  shewn  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  atr,  and  of  powerful  relief  in  objects,  which  was 
never  surpassed ;  but,  in  the  highest  walk  of  art,  in  giv* 
ing  the  movements  of  the  finer  and  loftier  passions  of  the 
mind,  this  country  has  not  produced  a  single  painter  who 
baa  made  even  a  faint  approach  to  the  excellence  of  the 
great  Italian  painters. 

This  we  fear  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  applied  at  one  sweep  to 
all  that  our  Haydons,  £ttys,  Allans,  Martins, 
&c.  Sec,  have  endeavoured  and  accomplished. 

They  have  given  us  a  good  number  of  specimens 
of  the  clay  figure,  the  anatomical  mechanism,  the 
regular  proportions  measured  by  a  two-feet  rule ;  large 
canvasses  covered  with  stiff  figures  arranged  in  de- 
liberate order,  with  the  characters  and  story  correctly 
expressed  by  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  according  to 
old  reoeipUbooks  for  the  passions;  with  all  the  hard- 
ness and  inflexibility  of  figures  carved  in  wood,  and 
painted  over  in  good  strong  body  coloois,  that  look  as  if 


some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not 
made  them  welL  But  we  stiU  want  a  Prometheus  to 
give  life  to  the  cumbrous  mass  to  throw  an  intellectual 
light  over  the  opaque  image — to  embody  the  Inmost  re- 
finements of  thought  to  the  outward  eye — to  lay  bare  the 
soul  of  passion.  That  picture  is  of  little  comparative 
value  which  can  be  completely  iranalated  into  another 
language— -of  which  the  description  in  a  common  cata- 
logue conveys  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  picture  itself; 
for  it  is  the  excellence  of  every  art  to  give  what  can  be 
given  by  no  other  in  the  same  degree. 

This  lamentable  defect  in  a  people  otherwise 
so  eminent,  is  ingeniously  accounted  for,  from 
the  national  character  of  the  English,  and  we 
own  from  what  we  consider  highest  and  noblest 
in  that  character. 

Hazlitt  decidedly  considers  Academies  and 
fostering  institutions  injurious  to  art.  In  giving 
one  strong  reason,  he  probably  spoke  from  reflec- 
tive experience,  though  his  early  studies  in  art 
were  little  indebted  to  models. 

The  assiduous  imitator,  in  his  attempU  to  grasp  all, 
loses  his  hold  of  that  which  was  placed  within  his  reach ; 
and,  from  aspiring  at  universal  excellence,  sinks  into 
uniform  mediocrity.  The  student,  who  has  models  of 
every  kind  of  excellence  constantly  before  him,  is  not 
only  diverted  from  that  particular  walk  of  art,  in  which, 
by  patient  exertion,  he  might  obtain  ultimate  success; 
but,  from  having  his  imagination  habitually  raised  to  an 
overstrained  standard  of  refinement,  by  the  sight  of  the 
most  exquisite  examples  in  art,  he  becomes  impatient  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  attempts,  determines  to  reach 
the  same  perfection  all  at  once,  or  throws  down  his  pencil 
in  despair. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  spoke  from  the  heart  in 

what  follows : — 

Thus,  the  young  enthusiast,  whose  genius  and  energy 
were  to  rival  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  or  areata  a 
new  era  in  the  art  itself,  baffled  in  his  first  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, reposes  in  indolence  on  what  others  have 
done — wonders  how  such  perfection  could  have  been 
achieved— grows  familiar  with  the  minutest  peculiarities 
of  the  different  schools — ^flutters  between  the  splendour  of 
Rubens  and  the  grace  of  Raphael— and  ends  in  nothing! 
Such  was  not  Curreggio  !  He  saw  and  felt  for  himself; 
he  was  of  no  school ;  but  had  his  own  world  of  art  to 
create.  The  image  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  existed  in 
his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  construct  for  himself,  without 
rules  or  models. 

In  anxiety  to  draw  attention  to  Hazlitt's  bold 
and  original  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  painting,  and  his  exquisite  criticism  upon 
its  time-consecrated  productions,  we  have  some- 
what exceeded  our  limits,  and  left  no  space  at 
present  for  the  practical  wisdom  with  which  his 
essays  are  fraught ;  nor  yet  for  what  we  consider  as 
by  far  the  most  attractive  portion  of  his  writingv 
^-his  Confessions,  if  we  may  so  call  those  abrupt 
and  eloquent  self-revealings,  glancing  like  wan- 
dering lights  over  so  many  of  his  moody  pages,  and 
momentarily  wrung  forth  by  the  agony  of  mental 
anguish,  or  welling  up  from  the  mournful  and 
tender  reminiscences  of  his  happiest  hours,  and  of 
the  best-beloved  books  and  picture*,  companions 
and  friends  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Though  what  we  mean  mingles  more  or  less  with 
nearly  all  Hazlitt's  serious  essays,  we  would  espe- 
cially direct  the  young  reader's  attention  to  the 
papers,  entitled,  "  My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets,"  *'  Upon  the  Disadvantages  of  Intellec- 
tual Superiority,"  «  The  Shyness  of  Scholars," 
♦<0a  Effeminacy  of  Character/'  "Ou  Little 
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Thiagfl  'and  Great/'  "  On  the  Love  of  the 
Country/'  and  detaehed  parts  of  many  other 
essays.  The  writings  of  Hazlltt,  all  more  or 
less  of  the  highest  excellence  and  value,  are 
rather  voluminous  for  modern  grave  authorship. 
We  therefore  make  no  ezcnse  for  having  dwelt 


upon  them  at  such  length.  Indeed,  oar  miia 
regret  is,  that  into  works  which  we  esteem  m 
rare  and  precious,  and  which  are  at  present 
nearly  debarred  to  the  mass  of  readers,  we  are 
preeluded  from  entering  more  fully. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  DURING  A  LATE  TOUR  IN  ITALY. 

BY  DR  B0WRIN6. 


VEVICS* 

COMC  to  the  tall  Bialto,  riting  o*er 
The  palace-giidled  watera !     Come  and  lee 
The  proud,  the  lonely  Galilean  tower  ! 
Bt  Mark*t  Piatsa  and  ite  miijesty  I 
jSee  the  Palazso  of  the  Doge'a  power ! 
Coma  to  the  Temple,  where  the  at hea  be 
Of  the  Evangel ist  I     Here  eTery  hour 
If  precious,  where  a  grand  antiquity 
Hath  left  unwonted  iplendour,  and  hath  flung 
Oreatne«  and  ikme,  that  ibina  in  glory  yet. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  Venice  free  and  young ; 
Her  place  ia  dcaolate— >ber  sun  It  let  i 
I  can  hear  nothing  but  the  Austrian  tonguoi 
See  nothing  but  the  inTadei^i  bayonet ! 
V«laK,  8th  January  1897. 

▼SVICE  AWD  TBIB8TB. 

With  what  a  moamfui  feeling  doth  the  queen 
Of  th*  ▲driatic  Ocean  round  her  caat 
Dark  thoogbta  on  all  her  glories  that  are  paaU- 

Her  pomp,  her  power,  that  are  not— but  haTe  been  I 

And,  turning  towards  the  Istrian  mountain  eoeney 
A  grief  oft  amitea  her,  like  a  wintry  blaat. 
When  this  small  spot — her  lowliest  and  her  last 

Dependent— frowns  with  proud  and  scornful  mien. 
O  Venice  I  many  are  thy  woes  $  and  deep 
And  deaolate  thy  tomb.    Say,  la  thy  sleep 

Eternal  P — is  the  curse  that  binds  thee  down 
Linked  to  a  fate  too  mighty  for  all  strife  ? 
Is  there  within  thee  neither  flre^  nor  life, 

Nor  hopc^  nor  pride,  nor  courage^  nor  renown  P 
Tlrtetta^  Itth  JaBuary  1837» 

MILAX. 

Before  ma  are  the  snowy  Alpine  hiUa, 

Behind  me  Italy ;  and  now  I  part 

Pram  these  sweet  scenes,  and  my  o*erladen  heart 
An  ocean  of  desponding  surges  fills ; 


For  I  had  dreamed  that  the  transfixing  dut 
Which  irritates  to  Tengsance — or  which  killt^ 

Might,  from  the  Tcry  anguish  of  its  saart, 
Rouse  up  a  people  to  liedress  tlie  ills 

Poured  out  in  torrents  from  the  inTader^t  band. 
But  I  despair ;  for,  though  the  ancient  light 

Of  beauty  beams  upon  the  Italian  land — 

Though  she  is  still  the  loTely  and  the  frsad— 
When  ia  the  Italian  atraggling  for  the  right? 
Where  are  the  flags,  the  warriors,  or  the  ifbt? 
BlUan,  19th  January  1837. 

LABT  THODOBT  OF  ITALT, 

I  wended  back  my  weary  way 
Prom  tyrant-trodden  It«ly; 

And  on  my  aching  bosom  lay 
A  mountain  of  despondency. 


Por  I  bad  seen  the  opprawir*a  hand 
Past-riTeting  the  accursed  chain  { 

And  I  had  heard  that  lovely  land 
Pray  for  a  sariour-^but  in  vain. 

But  on  the  8empione*s  height, 
When  parting's  dew-dn^ 

A  ray  of  hope,  a  beam  of  light, 
PiUM  my  reriving  soul  with  joy. 


iayey<i 


Por  there,  amidst  the  intensest  frost, 
A  mountain  streamlet  danced  along; 

Nor  cpold  the  winter*a  migfatieai  bast 
Or  check  its  speed,  or  atUi  its  aong* 

It  gathered  greatneas  as  it  passed ; 

And,  though  its  course  %ra8  reUM  frsm  ac, 
Oh,  could  I  doubt  it  reaehed  at  laat 

The  flood  that  bore  it  t«  the  eea  1 

SemptOD,  8Ut  January  1637. 


TO    EBENEZER    ELLIOTT, 

(PROM  THB  SUMMIT  OP  BENLEDI.) 


Blltott  I  I  want  thee  at  my  side,  to-day! 

Here  are  the  scenes  in  which  thy  spirit  prides ; 
Yon  up*bear'd  eea  of  hilli^  with  rocks  all  grey. 

And  stream«wom  furrows  down  their  mgged  8idea< 
An  empire,  wide  and  limitless^  ia  thine  i 

Wildy  ancient  hills,  where  truth  uphold*  her  seat, 
fn  grandeur  stem — there  lochs,  in  contrast  fine^ 

Bpread  many-ahaded  mirrors  at  our  feet 


Here  thou,  a  truth-bold,  ^et  chlld-heartcd  men, 
Canst  mount  a  throne  to  royal  names  denied, 
Greater  than  he  who  leads  his  marshallM  ran 

0*er  men  and  mountains,  prostrate  to  his  pride. 
Thy  soul  takes  wing  'mid  desolation  free, 
And  paints  clear-pictured  scenes  of  what  our  earth  mifVt 
be. 

L 


TO  SCOTLAND. 


S<30TL Avp  I  tboo  art  twioa*wedded  to  my  lonl  s 

Thy  Toiccb  made  muiie,  in  undying  aong 
Comes  o*er  my  feelings,  as  the  sea*waves  roll 

Shoreward,  with  power — full, swelling, (^,  and  strong; 
Thy  name,  ennobled  by  the  loftiest  deeds, 

Made  my  yonng  heart  a  not  unfaithful  ihrlne  \ 
Thy  maater-minda  bare  sown  the  richest  nedi^ 

Springing  on  other  toils  to  honour  thioe^ 


What,  then,  was  sought  ?    Thii«  more  than  imag^  j^Tt 
HiT*d  with  warm  thoughts,  a  fond  kopc^wona  pUa-- 

To  tee  that  land  which,  oherisb*d  in  the  boy^ 
Grew  with  the  ripen*d  epirit  of  the  man. 

Long-Stamped  on  mind,  by  thy  own  giant  bead. 

Thine  image  now  I  trace^  and  with  thy  glial  1  naad. 

I«» 
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As  it  must  always  be  our  desire  to  select  such 
topics  as  may  be  most  generally  interesting  to 
our  readers  throughout  the  empire,  we  cannot 
help  dreading  that  the  high>sounding  title  under 
which  we  now  write^  so  far  from  exciting  any- 
thing like  universal  attention,  may  rather  have 
the  effect  of  condemning  this  our  page  to  be 
passed  oyer  with  a  ^' pshaw!"  and  shuffled  by 
with  a  shove  from  many  an  indignant  finger. 
But  if  it  should  happen  that  any  eye  more  curious 
than  the  rest,  may  have  chanced  to  skim  thus  far 
over  ito  surface,  we  entreat  the  head  to  which  it 
belongs  to  carry  it  on  with  us  for  a  little  way, 
that  we  may  shortly  consider  what  passed  at  the 
late  election  of  the  Scottish  Peers — a  ceremonial 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  was  certainly 
looked  upon  by  those  politicians  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  negociations  which  produced  the  union 
between  the  two  extremities  of  Great  Britain,  as 
likely  to  have  its  due  influence  on  the  future 
legislation  of  the  newly-consolidated  kingdom. 
However  unpopular  that  measure  may  have  been 
in  Scotland,  especially  among  those  who  feared 
that  it  would  rob  them  of  that  power,  as  well  as 
of  those  profitable  pickings,  which  they   had 
hitherto  reaped  from  their  share  of  the  manage- 
ment of  its  legislation  and  of  its  politics,  the 
confined  knowledge  of  the  humbler  classes  of  our 
northern  forefathers  must  have  led  them  to  look 
for  the  production  of  certain  powerful  effects  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  by  the  introduction 
there  of  sixteen  individuals  taken  from  that  body 
of  mighty  personages  to  whose  solemn  and  severe 
countenances,  richly  arrayed  persons,  heavy  gilded 
coaches,  coronets,  long-tailed  horses,  and  trains  of 
running  footmen  and  attendants,  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  turn  up  their  eyes  with  wonder 
and  awe.    Their  minds  having  been  long  pros, 
trated  by  the  power  which  those  grandees  of 
Scotland  possessed,  even  over  most  of  the  landed 
gentry,  as  well  as  by  the  domineering  manner  in 
which  they  had  always  ruled  in  their  own  country 
— ^ihese  poor  people  must  have  chuckled  inwardly 
at  the  control  which  they  anticipated  that  their 
Lhikes,  Marquises,  £arls,  and  Lords,  were  likely 
to  exercise  over  those  in  England,  who,  though 
they  might  be  called  by  similar  titles,  must  have 
been  regarded  by  uninformed  Scotsmen  as  beings 
of  a  very  inferior  order  to  those  whose  high  car- 
riage and  scowling  brows  had  all  their  lives  filled 
tliem  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  before  whose 
mighty  fiat  they  believed  that  nothing  human 
<M>uld  stand.  It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  believe,  that  the 
chosen  few  of  those  terrible  great  men  who  were 
to  he  sent  southwards,  would  sway  the  whole 
destinies  of  the  empire.     On  the  other  hand, 
^ood  honest  John  Bull  was   doubtless  rather 
dixbious  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  was  to  be  the 
etfect  prodneed  by  the  admission  into  the  assem- 
blage of  polished,  punctilious,  and  high-bred 
Sogliah  Peers,  of  a  set  of  men  whom  his  igno- 

VO.  ZLVL^YOL,  jiy. 


ranee  led  him  to  believe  must  be  little  bette 
than  a  gang  of  kilted  and  bare-legged  savages — 
shaggy  of  head  and  hairy  of  feature,  and  using 
or  professing  no  other  arguments  than  those 
which  lay  in  the  dirks  and  pistols  that  bristled 
within  the  wide  circle  of  their  belts.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  uneasiness  for  English  prejudices  to  have 
contemplated  the  probable  effects  of  the  on- 
slaught of  such  a  ruffian  crew  so  armed,  upon 
the  polite  and  perfumed  members  of  the  hall  of 
the  English  Peerage ;  and  we  have  very  little 
doubt  that  bloody  frays  and  cruel  murders  were 
the  least  of  the  evils  that  were  probably  antici- 
pated from  the  fearful  approach  of  those  who 
were  considered  rather  as  wolves  and  bears  than 
as  human  beings. 

The  forebodings  that  arose  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tweed,  however,  were  very  speedily  nega- 
tived.   The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was 
assembled,  and  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the 
sixteen  Scottish  Peers,  as  well  as  the  forty-five 
gentlemen  who  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  the 
new  British  House  of  Commons,  were  animals 
partaking  more  of  the  patient  and  mild  disposi- 
tion of  asses,  sheep,  and  spaniels,  than  of  those 
of  the  wolves  and  bears  for  which  they  had  been 
mistaken.     So  far  from  being  prone  to  rend  and 
to  tear,  they  became  all  at  once  as  pliant  and 
supple  as  a  set  of  well-drilled  dancing  dogs ;  and, 
during  more  than  a  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  their  amalgamation  with  their 
brethren  in  England,  they  have  been  most  gentle 
and  accommodating.     They  have  not  even  ex- 
hibited the  least  disposition  to  bite  or  scratch 
those  who  have  occupied  their  respective  cham- 
bers along  with  them;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  uniformly  gone  to  London,  with  their  ears 
humbly  drooping  down  over  their  shoulders,  and 
their  tails  hanging  among  their  feet,  practising 
docility  and  obsequiousness  all  the  way  as  they 
went,  that  they  might  be  the  more  prepared  pro- 
perly to  exercise  it  when  they  should  come  into 
the  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore him  the  moment  they  should  behold  the 
glory  of  his  countenance,  and  to  lick  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  whenever  he  should  permit  them 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  his  sacred  person 
for  their  tongues  to  reach  his  shoes.    Their  won- 
derful cleverness,  also,  in  acquiring  the  various 
evolutions  which  ministerial  tacticians  found  it 
necessary  to  teach  them,  displayed  an  intelli- 
gence which  very  much  astonished  those  who  had 
considered  them  as  the  dull  creatures  of  a  cold, 
inhospitable  northern  clime,  and  miserable  starvf- 
ing  country.    At  last,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
who  observed  them,  their  acquirements  rapidly 
grew  from  less  to  more,  till  they  so  much  ex- 
ceeded the  other  recruits  of  the  servile  corps  of 
ministerial  enlistment^  that  they  could  figure  in 

and  figure  out,  ehasses,  balancez,  cross  handsj 
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and  down  the  middle  and  up  again,  turn  corn- 
en — ay^  and  cut  and  shuffle  too^-exactly  as 
tbe  ministerial  master  of  the  ceremonies  for  the 
4a7  might  direct ;  and  all  that  with  an  agility^ 
adroitness,  and  precision  that  has  long  heen  the 
absolute  amazement  of  all  beholders. 

So  far  as  the  gentleman  commoners  of  Scot- 
land are  concerned,  all  such  indecent  morrice- 
dancing  as  this  has  been  pretty  well  stopped  by 
the  Reform  Act,  which  has  given  to  the  people  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  their  own 
Lower  House ;  and,  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  ob- 
taining the  purification  of  that  Act  from  those 
foul  introductions  with  which  the  Tories  have 
poisoned  it,  we  may  by  and  by  see  it  even  yet 
more  effective  in  getting  us  rid  of  those  pos- 
ture-masters. But  it  is  with  the  Peers  that 
the  title  of  this  our  paper  tells  us  we  have  to 
do;  and,  if  it  be  a  dreary  and  comfortless 
prospect  to  look  to  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  incurables,  or  to 
consider  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
extremity  they  have  brought  us  to — with  what 
hopes  shall  we  regard  the  clay  and  leaden  sub- 
ject of  our  Scottish  Peers  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  there  have  not  been  glori- 
ous exceptions  to  the  servility  of  the  individuals 
of  the  sixteen  Scottish  representative  peers ;  for, 
as  the  roll  of  the  general  Peerage  of  Scotland  has 
always  boasted  of  some  Liberal  Peers,  who,  though 
less  violent,  were  not  less  rational  in  their 
Liberal  opinions  than  the  young  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale once  was,  and  who,  much  to  their  own 
honour,  were  at  all  times  ready  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  who  continued  to  ad- 
here to  it  to  their  last  hour — so  we  are  aware 
that  such  men  were  now  and  then  carried  into  the 
body  of  the  sixteen  representative  Peers,  by  the 
mere  force  of  that  universal  respect  which  their 
characters  commanded.  But  the  days  when  all 
such  approach  to  honest  election  was  permitted, 
are  now  over.  Any  such  dire  innovation  on  the 
purity  of  the  Tory  batch  can  now  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  close  borough  of  the  Scottish  re- 
presentative Peerage  has  been  purged  of  every 
thing  like  liberality.  Lord  Elphinstone  was  the 
last  lingering  fragment  of  its  remains  that  was 
swept  forth  from  the  threshold  ;  and  when  his  ex- 
pulsion was  effected  by  the  exertions  of  a  certain 
noble  Earl,  who  is  well  known  to  exercise  a  tyran- 
nical power  over  the  weaker  capacities  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  who  is  supposed  to  act  as  porter  to  that 
gate  which  gives  admission  to  the  select  represen- 
tative body,  he  applied  the  Hanoverian  padlock 
and  chain  to  its  door,  and,  grinning  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile  of  triumph  at  those  noble  Lords 
of  the  Scottish  Peerage  above  whose  Liberal 
politics  the  republican  flights  of  his  youth  had 
once  led  him  to  soar  far  amid  the  clouds,  he  bids 
them  go  away  with  them  and  be  hanged  ! 

Having  had  a  tolerably  good  preconceived 
idea  of  the  nature  o(  the  ceremonial  o£  the 
election  of  the  Scottish  Peers,  we  have,  hitherto, 
avoided  giving  ourselves  the  pain  of  witnessing 
what  every  liberal  man  must  consider  as  an  ah- 
eolute  insult  upon  the  country  where  it  is  prac- 


tised. But,  as  the  picture  of  a  thing  raised  by 
fancy  in  our  minds,  is  never  precisely  in  all 
respects  correct,  when  compared  with  the 
original,  and  as  a  just  knowledge  of  things  is 
thus'  only  to  be  gained  by  personal  obaervation, 
we  have  always  been  disposed  to  prefer  sub- 
mitting to  some  little  trouble  in  order  to  enable 
ourselves  to  think  and  judge  correctly ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  did,  at  last,  with  some  reluctance, 
make  up  our  minds  to  be  present  in  the  grand, 
gloomy,  old  picture-gallery  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Holyrood,  on  Friday  the  95th  of  August 
last ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  had  the  election 
been  anything  like  liberal,  the  scene  would  have 
been  in  itself  rather  impressive.  A  long  table 
in  the  centre,  occupying  about  a  third  part  of 
the  length  of  the  hall,  was  furnished  with  dhairs 
enouj^  on  both  sides  of  it  to  have  held  the  whole 
Scottish  Peerage.  Behind  these  were  several 
rows  of  seats,  for  Peeresses  and  their  friends. 
At  the  upper  end,  there  was  a  cross  table,  where 
were  placed  the  two  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  ruling 
any  points  of  law  that  might  .arise,  and  the 
clergyman,  whose  prayers  were  required  in  open, 
ing  and  closing  the  meeting.  The  two  extre- 
mities of  the  hall  were  occupied  by  rangee  of 
seats  rising  backwards  one  over  another  ;  and 
these,  and  the  other  places  set  apart  for  strangers, 
were  filled  with  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  admitted  by  tickets  obtained  from  Scottish 
Peers.  The  whole  spectacle,  arranged  as  it  was, 
presented  a  pretty,  as  well  as  a  picturesque, 
coup  d'aily  with  the  grim  visages  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  from  King  Fergus  down  to  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  inclusive,  looking  earnestly 
over  it  from  their  frames. 

Proceedings  were  begun  by  a  prayer  from  Dr 
Lee,  which  was  in  itself  excellent  for  such  ao 
occasion,  if  that  occasion  had  been  rightly  coa- 
ducted ;  but  which  became  a  perfect  mockerr 
when  followed  up  by  the  absolute  farce  to  which 
it  was  the  solemn  preface ;  though*  in  justice  to 
the  pious  and  reverend  Doctor,  we  must  say 
that  he  did  his  part  reverently  and  oonsdcn. 
tiously,  and  that  the  sin  of  the  mockery  lay  not  at 
his  door,  but  with  those  who  turned  that  which 
was  good  and  holy  into  an  abomination  by  the 
unworthiness  of  their  after  work.  We,  for  oor 
part,  could  not  behold  a  set  of  noblemen  net 
with  the  intent  of  perpetrating  a  purpose  so 
truly  dishonest  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
so  utterly  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
country,  without  shuddering  to  think  that  they, 
whose  Conservative  zeal  for  religion  is  so  pr«>- 
fesiedly  great,  and  whose  superior  piety  is  held 
up  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  so  much  pre- 
tension, should  have  permitted  the  holy  privilege 
of  prayer  to  be  so  abused  in  their  iiersoos. 
After  the  perusal  of  her  Majesty's  warrant  for 
calling  the  Parliament  and  for  the  election,  and 
after  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  by 
the  Peers  composing  the  meeting,  the  roll  of  the 
whole  Scottish  Peers  was  read  over ;  and  of  those 
BO  called,  eighteen  personally  answered  to  their 
names.    Of  this  number  the  indindiul  callie; 
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himself  the  Earl  of  Stirling  was  protested  against, 
as  having  no  claim  to  that  title,  nor  right  to 
vote ;  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  he 
appeared  and  voted  more  to  keep  up  his  claim 
to  the  peerage  of  Stirling  than  for  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  election,  we  may  lay  him 
aside  so  far  as  it  is  concerned.  There  were  there 
present,  then,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Hume, 
Strathmore,  Lauderdale,  Airly,  Leven,  Selkirk, 
and  Orkney,  Viscounts  Arbuthnot  and  Strath- 
allan,  and  Lords  Forbes,  Saltoun,  Sinclair,  Col- 
viUe,  and  Belhaven.  The  last-mentioned  was 
the  only  Liberal  Peer  who  attended ;  but  he 
went  away  after  leaving  a  signed  list  on  the 
table,  and  we  were  left  ignorant  as  to  what 
names  it  contained,  owing  to  its  having  some 
informality  in  it  which  prevented  its  being  re- 
ceived. We  may,  therefore,  omit  his  Lordship ; 
trusting,  for  his  own  honour,  that  his  list  was  a 
right  one.  It  was  thus  evident  that  the  few 
Liberal  Peers  who  do  exist,  with  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Roxburgh  at  their  head,  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  no  parties  to  that  scandalous 
proceeding,  the  result  of  which  their  presence  could 
not  have  affected ;  and  we,  for  our  part,  could 
not  help  applauding  them  for  so  resolving;  for, 
by  their  absence,  the  whole  odium  of  an  election 
so  insulting  to  the  nation  at  large  and  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  particular,  must  now  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  what  we  may,  perhaps,  with 
^reat  propriety,  and  doubtless  with  great  gratifica. 
tion  to  themselves,  distinguish  as  tibe  Hanoverian 
inoiety  of  the  Scottish  Peerage;  and  we  are  thus 
left  with  so  much  the  better  hope,  that,  if  the 
magnitude  of  this  scandal  does  not  shame  its 
perpetrators  into  amendment,  the  people  will  at 
least  see  all  the  more  clearly  who  are  their  de- 
cided enemies. 

We  had  thus,  then,  assembled  sixteen  Peers,  of 
Hanoverian  politics,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
the  sixteen  representative  Peers  <^  Scotland. 
They  were  all  of  them  very  good  worthy  men  in 
society ;  but  such  a  strange  group  of  unintel- 
lectufid-looking  heads,  Lavater  himself  could 
never  have  imagined  it  possible  to  have  beheld 
collected  about  any  one  table.  How  far  their 
intellects  may  or  may  not  belie  their  looks,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say;  seeing  that  they  have  afforded 
us  little  opportunity  of  judging — with  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  that  same  noble  Earl  to 
whom  we  have  already  most  directly  alluded, 
whose  superior  powers  of  mind  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  enabled  him  to  carry  the  opi- 
nions and  will  of  all  the  rest  in  his  pocket,  and 
whose  talents  have,  at  least,  had  the  important  ef- 
fect of  bringing  his  very  extraordinary  political 
tergiversation  more  fully  into  the  broad  day-light 
o£  public  condemnation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  to  behold  them,  with  their  heads 
all  drawn  together,  crouching  over  the  table, 
like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  at  their  tasks,  each 
working  away  at  his  pot-hooks,  to  produce  his 
list — so  far  as  we  could  see— from  a  copy  set 
before  him,  written,  no  doubt,  by  the  great  mo- 
nitor of  the  whole  school.    This  done«— and  it 


took  a  long  time  to  do,  as  if  the  mere  mechani. 

cal  act  of  writing  was  anything  but  easy  forthem^- 

there  was  a  consultation  with  their  great  prime 

mover,  and  a  rising,  and  a  shaking  of    wise 

heads,  and  a  goggling  of  portentous  eyes,  and  » 

muttering  and  mumbling,  that  put  us  in  mind  of 

the  horrible  incantations  of  the  weird  sisterhood 

in  '^Macbeth."  Yes — we  do  say  that  it  surprised 

us  that  Macbeth  himself  did  not  start  from  his 

place  on  the  wall  of  the  gaUery,  at  the  very  sight 

of  them,  exclaiming — 

_—  *<  What  are  these, 
So  withered  and  lo  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on*t  ?** — <<  You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so." 

For  our  own  parts,  we  must  honestly  confess 

that  we  could  not  look  down  from  on  high,  on 

that  table,  and  behold  those  noble  Lords  thus 

laying  their  heads  together,  to  prepare  their 

poisonous  pill,  compounded  of  Peers,  nauseous 

in  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  as  being  notorious 

for  politics  altogether  opposed  to  the  best  inte* 

rests  of  their  country,  without  thinking  of  the 

mischievous  old  women  assembled  round  the 

caldron,  under  the  wicked  influence  of  Hecate  :— 

<<  Round  about  the  caldron  go ; 
In  the  poisoned  entra^s  throw- 
Toad  that  under  coldest  stone 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Sweltered  venom,  sleeping  got— 
Boil  them  first  i*  the  charmed  pot  t 
Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake; 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing— 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
Double^  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble." 

We  must  confess  that  we  never  saw  any  part 
better  played  than  that  of  Hecate,  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  performed  it.  He  looked  the  charac- 
ter to  admiration,  and  went  through  the  dumb 
show  of  the  piece  with  a  propriety  altogether 
befitting  the  occasion.  As  for  his  Peers,  we  may 
safely  declare,  that  they  altogether  amazed  us. 
Some  of  those  who  were  there  were  not  only  pre- 
sent in  their  own  personal  shapes,  but  they  abso- 
lutely contrived,  by  means  of  their  strange  witch- 
craft, to  appear  also  as  some  of  their  absent  friends, 
of  similar  politics.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch suddenly  became  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
and,  after  that,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian ;  and  my 
Lord  Morton  was  as  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  whilst  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Moray,  Hadding- 
ton, Dumfries,  Elgin,  Wemyss,  Dalhousie,  Bal- 
carras,  Glasgow,  Cathcart,  and  Mansfield ;  Vis- 
count Kenmure;  and  Lords  Reay,  Forrester, 
Rollo,  and  Ruthven — each  and  all  of  them  Con- 
servatives— appeared  from  the  pockets  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  potent  witches  present.  The 
''  toU  and  trouble'*  was  thus  "  doubly  doubled" 
and  the  unholy  joy  of  those  initiated  disciples  of 
this  abominable  craft  rose  higher  and  higher. 
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Blit>  full  of  mirth  as  the  eldrich  sport  ought  be 
to  those  gifted  beldams  who  were  employed  in 
it>  we  tell  youy  brother  Reformers,  that  their 
foul  sport  and  horrible  spells  were  meant  to  be 
death  to  us. 

And  yet,  when  the  charm  was  at  last  duly 
wrought,  and  each  of  the  weird  sisterhood  arose 
in  turn  to  pronounce  an  individual  share  of  the 
potent  spell  that  was  intended  to  bind  you,  and 
to  shackle  more  and  more  your  freedom  of  actioki^ 
80  as  to  render  all  your  honest  efforts  for  the  re- 
covery of  your  liberty  utterly  hopeless,  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  if  we  had  not  been  too  much 
grieved  and  disgusted  to  laugh,  our  risible  muscles 
must  have  been  greatly  afiected  by  the  solemn 
and  pompous  absurdity  of  each  new  enunciation 
4^  precisely  the  same  list  of  name#-*- which  was 
sixteen  times  repeated  viva  voce,  by  those  pre- 
sent, for  themselves,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
times  for  those  who,  though  absent  in  the  body, 
were  present  in  the  spirit,  at  this  terrible  incant- 
ation.    Strange  it  was  to  observe,  that  all  were 
.80  accurate  as  never  to  let  slip  one  name  of 
the  mystic  knot — amply  proving  that  spiritual 
communion  which  must  have  previously  taken 
place  between  them  and  Hecate,  their   great 
head,  in  order  to  produce  so  perfect  and  unbroken 
an  unity  of  purpose,  which  ensured  the  weaving 
of  as  pretty  a  garland  of  red-hot,  bigoted,  and 
immovable    Toryism,   as  ever  was  sent  up  to 
vote    in    either  House   of   Parliament,    under 
Hanoverian  leaders,  against  all  those  measures 
of  reform  and  amelioration  so  anxiously  panted 
for  by  the  people,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  the 
right  reason  and  sound  argument  that  may  be 
arrayed  in  their  support.     Depend  upon  it  these 
sixteen  worthies  of  Caledonia  will  obey  their 
great  head  when  in  Parliament  as  well  as  they 
did  in  Holyrood,  where  each  individual  of  them, 
not  already  provided  for,  took  care,  with  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  importance,  accurately  and 
faithfully  to  dovetail  his    own  name  into  the 
precious  list  that  contained  those  of  his  friends. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  of  all 
the  farces  that  we  ever  saw — and  we  have  seen 
many— this  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  un- 
blushingly  impudent.     Talk  of  O'Connell  and 
his  Tail !  What  is  the  Tail  of  the  great  Agitator 
of  Ireland  compared  to  that  of  our  wily  Cale- 
donian Earl,  composed  as  it  is  of  sixteen  jewelled, 
ooroneted,  and  sparkling  Peers  ?  But,  glittering 
AS  its  joints  may  be,  we  may  well  laugh  at  them 
so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.    The  truth 
is,  that  wisdom  should  have  taught  them  to  have 
contented  themselves  with  leu ;  for  this  last 
masterstroke  of  witohcraft  is  rather  too  much. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  people  thinks— 
and  if  the  people  do  once  begin  to  think  seri. 
ously,  they  will  soon  fall  upon  summary  means 
of  abating  so  great,  so  offensive,  and  so  insalt- 
ing  a  nuisance.    Wishing  well  to  these  foolish 
men,   as  we   very  naturally  do,  from  certain 
connexions  and  sympathies  we  have  with  them, 
we  would  earnestly  oouosel  them  to  cease  any 
longer  thus  to  add  insult  to  injury  in  their 
opposition  to  the  honest  and  legitimate  wishes 


and  demands  of  an  intelligent  and  detemiaed 
people-^else   do   we,   without  any  great  prt. 
tensions    to    prophetical    powers,   vantare  to 
predict  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  pull. 
ing  down  their  own  house,  just  as  it  appeui 
to  us  that  the  clergy  of  both  National  Cburchei 
are   working  to   undermine  theirs.    We,  for 
our  parts,   want  to   see   the  constitntion  le. 
novated  and  perfected — ^not   overturned;  Init, 
as  Dirk  Hatteraick  said  to  Gilbert  Glosrio,''if 
they  will  have  it,"  then  must  they  blame  them. 
selves,  and  not  the  over«goaded  people  vfaom 
they  are  so  recklessly,  so  unwisely,  and  lo  con. 
temptttously  trampling  under  their  iron  heek 
For  our  part,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  result  of 
our  struggles  for   freedom  may  be  conceraed, 
we  regard  the  noble  Earl's  Tail  pretty  mocb  » 
we  do  that  of  a  peacock— or,  perhaps,  more  like 
that  attached  to  a  paper  kite  ;  whereas,  we  eon- 
aider  that  of  O'Connell  as  the  tail  of  a  lioo,  Uii 
angry  agitation  of  which  is  always  calculated  to 
excite   alarm   in  the   mind   of   every  ntiooal 
person.  Trusting,  however,  to  the  noble-mioded 
courage  of  the  animal,  we  have  no  fears  of  any- 
thing sanguinary  from  him,  knowing  as  «e  do 
the  pitiful  nature  of  his  opponents ;  for,  if  they 
dare  to  stand  before  him,  their  string  of  wortb. 
less,  though  glittering  rags,   must  be  shrirelled 
into  tinder  by  the  very  breath  of  his  noitrils. 
But,  through  the  merciful  interference  of  Dirinc 
Providence,  and  a  due  respect  for  the  power  of 
the  people,  we  trust  that  they  will  become  wiser-* 
that  they  will  eease  to  continue  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  obnoxious  obstacles  to  all  improT^ 
ment-— that  justice   will  speedily  be  done  to 
Ireland*— and  that  the  whole  laws  and  iostitc 
tions  of  the   United   Kingdom  will  be  reno. 
vated  and  brought  up  to  that  state  of  perfect, 
ibility,  to  which  we  mayventure  to  hope  that 
things  human  may  be  carried  by  the  proper  con- 
centration and  application  of  human  wisdom. 

We  shall  conclude  these  few  and  hasty  ob- 
servations, by  saying,  that,  as  this  was  oor  fii«t 
visit  to  an  election  of  Scottish  Peers,  we  lure 
every  reason  to  think  that  we  shall  have  n« 
desire  to  repeat  it.  We  confess  that  we  returned 
from  it  with  our  respect  for  the  hereditary  wa- 
dom,  as  well  as  for  the  grace,  beauty,  aDdnobl^ 
ness  of  our  Caledonian  Peerage,  induced  to  i 
very  low  ebb — with  the  spirit  of  Christianitr 
within  us  very  much  shocked — ^with  our  feelin?? 
as  men  very  much  humbled — and  with  our  pride 
as  Scotsmen  absolutely  laid  in  the  very  da»i. 
Oh,  venerable  shade  of  Robert  Bruce !  are  these 
the  drivelling  dregs,  the  vivified  dust  and  aA«* 
of  those  heroes,  who  fought  and  bled  with  m 
for  Scotland's  freedom  and  for  Scotland's  fiery -^ 
As  we  sat  beholding  their  doings,  we  could  not 
help  looking  up,  from  time  to  time,  tothcherwj 
portrait  of  the  Bruce — fancying  that  it  frowns 
indignantly  upon  them,  as  they  sat  at  tbeir 
unholy  orgiea<-*and  half  expecting  the  ^^ 
warrior  to  quit  his  canvass,  and  to  stalk  do»« 
upon  them,  dispersing  the.  miserable  groap  1»* 
a  flock  of  chattering  baboons,  by  one  siitf*' 
wave  of  his  truncheon.    And  if  he  had  done  *e 
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snd  in  tliit  way  put  an  end  to  this  childish,  but 
miflchieTouB  piece  of  mockery,  we  conceive  that 
his  spirit  would  have  not  only  added  a  trifle  to 
the  many  benefits  which  it  conferred  on  his 
country,  whilst  it  bravely  animated  his  kingly 
person  in  the  olden  time,   but  it  might  have 


been  the  means  of  saving  these  blind  and  foolish 
men,  by  arresting  their  progress  towards  tiiat 
precipice  of  destruction  to  which  some  strange 
madness  seems  to  be  irresistibly  impelling  them. 

L. 
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The  Life  and  Poems  of  Michael  Bruce,    By  the 
Rev*   William  Mackelvie,  Balgedie. 

Thb  editor  sod  biographer  haa  performed  hia  office 
with  reverence  and  love  ;  and  told  ua  much  more  about 
the  eimple  tenor  of  Brace*B  life  than  we  had  ianded  it 
poiatble  now  to  arrive  at.  There  can  be  no  peraon  of 
much  poetical  lensibility  or  national  feelinir  in  Scot- 
land  who  haa  not  at  one  time  or  another  admired,  loTed, 
and  deeply  aympathiacd  with  the  fortnnea  of  Michael 
Bruce  t  lo  young,  to  gifted,  to  unfortunate^  aa  we  deem 
Kim ;  bom  in  obacnrity,  reared  in  the  moat  extreme 
penury,  and  ever  itmggling  with  poverty,  until  he  waa 
ooaaigned  to  an  early  grave.  There  la  mach  in  thia 
memoir  to  ahew  that  our  pity  ia  miaplaccd.  The  life  of 
Michael  Bruce  was  full  of  enjoyment — quiet,  lowly,  but 
refined  and  elevating.  His  is  still  a  bright  and  a  be- 
loved name ;  and  to  the  distant  and  the  unborn,  it  will 
continue  so.  He  is  the  unsetting  star  of  his  native 
district,  the  kindler  of  virtuous  enthusiasm  in  the  bo« 
soma  01  the  young,  and  the  proud  theme  of  the  aged. 
He  haa  bequeathed  the  world  some  exquisite  poetry;  and, 
during  his  brief  and  obscure  life,  while  existing  on  a 
couple  of  shillings  a-week,  he  was  the  possessor  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  time,  and  the  rich  inheritor  of 
eternal  blessedness.  His  humble  history,  his  amiable 
diepositionsj  and  pure  and  blameless  character,  are  in 
aome  respecta  more  interesting  than  his  poetry,  which 
derires  much  of  its  charm  from  the  condition  of  the 
writer.  Bruce,  the  herd-boy,  the  poor  scholar,  the  ele- 
^nt  poet,  with  his  father  and  mother,  their  hardships, 
their  patience,  and  piety,  and  pride  in  the  genius  of  their 
son,  form  a  picture  which  no  one  can  contemplate  with- 
out that  tenderness  which  <*  maketh  the  heart  better.** 

Mr  Mackelvie  haa  bestowed  great  pains  in  collecting  ori* 
g'lOBl  information  respecting  Bruce;  and  out  of  these 
short  and  simple  annals  he  has  woven  a  very  engaging 
history.  He  haa  entered  keenly  into  the  old  controversy 
about  the  true  authorship  of  the  beautiful  verses  to  the 
cuckoo,  which  be  claims  for  Bruce ;  thus  affixing  a  deep 
stigma  upon  the  memory  of  Logan.  The  point  can 
sever  now  be  fully  cleared  up ;  and  we  are  contented  to 
let  it  rest,  unwilling  to  believe  that,  with  all  his  fail- 
ings, Logan  deserves  the  severe  condemnation  implied. 
The  poems  and  songs  of  which  Logan  is  the  undoubted 
author,  do  not  make  it  in  the  least  impossible  that  the 
'verses  to  the  cuckoo  should  be  his ;  and  their  exquisite 
simplicity,  the  very  perfection  of  refined  skill  in  versifi- 
cation,  shew,  we  think,  greater  maturity  of  taste  than 
belongs  to  any  of  Michael  Bruce*s  undisputed  verses. 
There  is  enough  in  the  life  and  in  the  verse  of  Bruce 
without  this,  to  endear  him  for  ever  to  every  kindred 
mind ;  and  above  all,  to  the  youth  of  Scotland.  By  them 
this  volume  will  be  duly  prized. 

Dotneetie  Prospeete  of  the  Country. 

This  pamphlet  haa  made  some  noise  in  the  world. 
It  waa  taken,  or  rather  mistaken,  for  the  wonted  special 
pleading,  the  Ministerial  Manifesto  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion. It  was,  therefore,  rashly  lauded  to  the  skies,  by 
the  Government  prints,  in  one  day ;  but,  finding  that  the 
thing  did  not  uke,  and  that  they  had  mistaken  their  cue,  it 
waa  disclaimed  and  run  down  the  next  Now,  the  pam- 
phlet is,  after  all,  not  stupid.  It  is,  Indeed,  though  ffoung, 
rather  clever.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  its 
honesty.  The  author,  as  in  duty  bound,  has  got  up  a 
little  bit  of  fudge  about  Ireland,  to  clap  to  the  tail  of 
bis  English  manifestations,  and  some  blarney  about  the 


young  Queen ;  but,  excepting  this,  there  if  not  very  much 
sheer  nonsenie  in  his  well-meant  lucubrations. 
Religion  and  Politics,  ^y  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 
This  gentleman's  pamphlet  is  a  bold  argument  for  tol- 
erance, charity,  and  liberality  in  opiniona  concerning 
religion  and  politics.  Even  those  who  consider  his  dog« 
maa  unsound,  may  approve  of  his  charity.  Though  not 
Ofihodox  himself,  he  gives  wholesome  counsel  to  those 
who  are  so,  and  particularly  to  the  Established  Clergy. 
Laxity  was  their  general  rule  a  few  years  back  ;  now, 
they  are  hastening  to  the  other  extreme— .ascetism.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  We  incline  to  think 
thelaxity,carelesmess,  or  total  indifference  of  twenty  years 
since,  the  greater  evil ;  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  on 
the  other  hand,  condemns  the  strictness  and  severity  now 
assumed. 

Some  Recollections  of  Jeremy  Bentham.     By  Mr 

Prentice^  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Times. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  probably  have  had  a  wide 
circulation  before  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it 
to  our  readers,  as  M'c  believe  it  lately  appeared  in  Mr 
Prentice*s  newspaper.  It  gives  an  interesting  relation  of 
several  interviews  and  con  venations  which  the  author 
had  with  the  venerable  philosopher,  when  on  a  visit  in 
London,  not  long  before  his  decease.  It  will  form  a  use- 
ful, though  small  contribution,  to  Dr.  Bowring*s  mate- 
rials fcr  composing  Benlham's  Memoirs. 

The  Churches  of  London. 

Tilt  is  at  present  publishing,  in  Numbers,  a  history 
of  the  metropolitan  churches,  with  views  of  the  exterior, 
and  of  their  various  decorations,  tombs,  windows,  &c  &c. 
The  history  abounds  in  traditions,  and  dcliglitful  bits  of 
autiquarianism. 

A  few  more  Parts  of  Bellas  HiiToaT  or  Brxtisu 
Quadrupeds  have  appeared.  The  wood  engravings  are 
truly  beautiful;  and,  as  in  these  numbers  they  are  of  the 
domestic  animals,  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep^  goats,  &c. 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Let  the  evenings  grow  as  loug,  and  the  weather  as  wet 
as  it  pleases,  whether  in  the  country,  by  the  sea-side,  or 
at  any  interior  watering-place,  however  dull,  we  may 
this  season  bid  ^ntiut  and  tedium  defiance.  Most  boun- 
tifully has  the  ptess  of  Colbum  and  of  the  other  prescript 
ti  ve  London  caterers  dropped  romance,  tale,  and  novel.  The 
ladles  are  the  principal  artists  in  the  present  season,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Captain  Marryat,  from  whom 
we  have,  in  Sn  a  RLE  vow,  a  story  which  we  perceive  is 
much  admired,  and  which  certainly  posseses  a  great  deal 
of  brute  force,  so  to  speak,  and  shews  much  knowlcdijre 
of  the  worst  aspects  of  human  nature.  Yet,  <<  Suarley- 
yow**  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste,  nor  yet  likely  to  add  fresh 
laurels  to  the  wreath  of  the  author  of  "  Peter  Simple** 
and  *<  Jacob  Faithful.** 

Stokeshill  Place,  or  the  Man  of  Business, 
From  the  pen  of  Mrs  Gore,  is  distinguished  by  all  her 
characteristic  excellencies — her  unceasing  vivacity,  her 
charming  facility,  her  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
delightful  mode  of  insinuating  practical  wisdom,  and 
enforcing  all  the  domestic  and  feminine  virtu  ^  without 
once  assuming  the  grave  or  pedantic  airs  of  a  professed 
teacher.  We  have  so  often  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation  of  this  lady's  productions,  and  given  so 
many  proofs  in  support  of  our  admiration,  that  we  con- 
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aider  [it  imnecenary  to  dwell  longer  upon  <'  Stokeshill 
Place,*'  M,  before  our  pagei  can  reach  the  public,  it 
will  have  become  a  stock -piece  in  all  the  circulaUng 
libraries,  and  a  favourite  on  many  a  table.  No  author 
of  the  present  time  so  faithfully  and  Tividly  pictures 
modem  English  society,  in  the  fashionable  and  middle 
ranks,  as  Mrs  Gore.  And  this  is  but  one  of  her  charac- 
teristic merits. 

Uncle  Horace,  by  Mrs  Hall^ 
Is  a  novel  in  every  way  adiapted  to  the  circulating 
library.  It  abounds  in  the  staple  of  romance — ^plots, 
mysteries,  and  incidents,  more  startling  than  natural  or 
original ;  and  thus  fulfils  the  main  object  of  keeping  alive 
the  reader's  interest;.  Uncle  Horace  himself  is  a  well- 
imagined  character,  not  always  in  keeping,  but  always 
piquant,  and  often  amusing. 

Country  Stories^  by  Miss  Mitford> 
Might  be  sworn  to  as  hers  before  any  literary  tribunal  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  Sbe  is  a  decided  mannerist,  which 
is  just  so  much  the  better,  since  her  manner  is  so  peculiar 
and  delightful.  She  is  the  Gainsborough  of  English 
writers,  with  all  his  characteristic  beauties,  and  but  few 
of  his  faults ;  for  Miss  Mitford  neither  caricatures  nor 
yet  idealizes  her  charming  rustics ;  her  healthful,  hearty, 
and  sturdy  peasants,  and  delicious  bits  of  English  land- 
scape.  We  could  sometimes  wish  that  a  few  more  ele- 
ments entered  into  her  compositions,  that  she  chose  a 
greater  breadth  of  canvass,  and  painted  in  a  deeper  and 


bolder  style.  But  then  her  transparent,  original  ityie 
might  be  lost,  and,  in  that  case,  we  should  be  anythisg 
but  gainers.  The  stories  in  this  volume,  or  the  gmter 
part  of  them,  have  alr^y  been  seen  scattered  throogh 
different  periodical  works ;  but  we  think  that  they  are 
generally  retouched  ana  amplified ;  and,  at  say  rste,  no 
English  writings  of  entertainment  better  dcaerrs  to  tske 
an  abiding  form  than  those  charming  sketches  of  vhat- 
ever  is  most  delightful,  in  the  real  rural  life  of  Eogiuii 
How  much  truth,  nature,  and  life  are  embodied  in  tke 
story  of  jtuni  Deborah  I  how  much  beauty  and  pstlm 
in  Jeese  CUffe^  and  tender  sweetness  in  the  Widem*t  Ikg  I 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  few  more  Parts  of  Finden*s  national  series  of  Tm 
Forts  avd  Habbours  of  Great  BRiTAivhtve  a^ 
peared.  The  paintings  are  by  different  artists  of  odebritj. 
In  the  last  Part,  (the  8th,)  we  are  bound  to  nfoaliie 
Ramegaie  and  HatHngty  Wejfmauih  and  BfidlB^ 
Salterton, 

The  13th  Part  of  the  Shakspeare  Female  Gau 
LERY  is  before  us.  The  £uicy  portraits  are_rA«  AbbefSy 
in  the  «  Comedy  of  Errors,*'  a  stately,  majestic  dune; 
SUvioy  in  the  ''  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,**  an  clegBAt 
Annual  young  lady ;  and  the  tender  Cordelia,  a  deep  iha* 
dow  veiling  her  face,  dropping  ^  holy  water  from  her 
heavenly  eyes,'*  on  hearing  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nittn 
and  the  sufferings  of  her  fiither,  exe  ahe  redies  **  to  deal 
with  grief  alonew" 
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It  is  now  certain  that  Parliament  is  to  meet  in  No. 
vember ;  the  great  number  of  election  petitions,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  business  left  undone  last  Session,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  resume  the  sittings  earlier  than  usual. 
The  expense  of  the  election  appears  to  have  exhausted 
the  ready  money  of  the  Tories,  and  they  have  resorted  to 
the  unprecedented  device  of  publicly  setting  on  foot  sub- 
scriptions, to  unseat  the  Irifh  Liberal  Members.  Such  a 
scheme  will  form  to  the  Repealers  a  strong  argument  for 
dissevering  the  connection  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain ;  for  what  is  it  the  Tories  have  in  view  ?  Nothing 
less  than  to  disfhmchise  Ireland  in  the  gross,  and  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  that  country  of  their  right  to  return  to 
Parliament  the  representatives  of  their  choice^  What  would 
we  in  Scotland  think  of  subscriptions  publicly  advertised 
in  England  and  Ireland,  to  petition  against  the  return 
of  our  Representatives?  We  are  convin^  that  it  would 
rouse  the  country  from  end  to  end,  and  that  such  a  spirit 
would  be  shewn  as  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  at- 
tempt; nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Irish  are  so  tame-spirited 
as  quietly  to  submit  to  it.  We  hope  that,  as  is  usual  with 
other  subscriptions,  the  names  of  the  subscribers  will  be 
published,  that  it  may  be  seen  who  are  the  parties  who 
support  it. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  majority  for 
Ministers  in  the  New  Parliament,  has  proceeded  duriog  the 
month.  The  Spectator  sets  it  down  as  low  as  fourteen, 
aud  the  Whig  papers  estimate  it  at  forty,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, forty-three.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  Tories  have  been  the  victorious  party  at  the 
general  election.  The  Whig  tenure  of  office  is  most 
precarious.  Had  Lord  Melbourne  not  dissolved  Par- 
liament till  after  the  registrations  for  this  year,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  been  left  in  a 
minority.  In  Peeblesshire,  for  example,  the  Tory  gain 
on  this  year's  registration,  is  eighty-nine;  in  Ber- 
wickshire, thirty-one;  and  so  on  in  numerous  other 
places.  The  Whigs  state,  that  they  have  obtained  a 
working  majority.  This  may  be  quite  true  if  it  is  intended 
to  proceed  in  the  do-nothing  style  of  last  Parliament, 
preparing  measures  for  the  rejection  of  the  Lords ;  but 
not  if  any  efficient  measures  are  meant  to  be  carried. 
The  Reform  Bill,  it  is  now  proved,  is  quite  insufficient 
to  secure  a  fair  representation ;  and,  if  no  farther  organic 
changes  are  made,  we  must  lay  our  account  again  to  sink 
under  Tory  rule ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  practically 
to  be  i-uled  by  the  Whigs  on  Tory  principles,  a  system 


for  which  their  pamphleteers  arc  already  prepariaj  tbc 
public.  They  attempt  to  shew  that  everything  muA  bs 
sacrificed  to  keep  the  present  Administration  ia  office 
This  also  is  the  theme  of  O'Connell,  (who  has  now  ob- 
tained  the  patronage  of  Ireland,)  in  a  long  addran  to  tbt 
People  of  Ireland.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
good  the  present  Administration  has  done  to  lie- 
land,  or  which  of  the  numerous  grievances  she  labous 
under,  has  been  redressed  by  the  Whigs.  There  ku 
been  plenty  of  talk  of  what  was  intended ;  but,  u  litUi 
was  done  in  last  Parliament  to  relieve  her,  nothiag}  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see,  will  be  done  in  the  next. 

We  do  not  observe  that  Scotland  has  derived  nnch 
more  benefit  from  the  Reform  Bill  than  Ireland.  The 
only  beneficial  measure,  affecting  this  part  of  the  empire, 
which  has  been  carried  for  the  last  five  years,  ti  tie 
Municipal  Corporation  Act.  Numerous  attempts  ban 
been  made  to  i^orm  particular  parts  of  the  law ;  but 
the  only  measure  of  general  importance  which  has  ben 
carried,  ia  the  act  legarding  Ceuiome  BoHorvm,ni^ 
more  slovenly-drawn  and  ambiguous  enactment  does  sot 
disgrace  the  statute ^book.  It  has  already  led  to  the  BMit 
expenave  litigation ;  and  the  most  contradictory  dedaioM 
as  to  the  true  intent  of  the  greater  number  of  iia  pc«n- 
sions  have  been  pronounced  in  the  different  Sheriff-coiuis 
of  Scotland.  The  person  m'Iio  has  derived  tbegresiet 
advantage  by  it  is  the  <'  writer,**  as  he  is  called,  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  Gazette^  who  is  allowed  to  chai-gc  1(^  10^ 
for  a  notice,  which  any  other  newspaper  would  insert  for 3k 
no  government  duty  being  exigible.  It  must  have  ncsrif 
doubled  his  emoliunents.  Is  it  not  disgraceful,  thst  s 
sinecure  office  should  be  kept  up  out  of  the  miseries  of  tbe 
people  ?  There  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred,  when  there 
are  any  funds  to  be  given  up  by  the  pursuer  of  a  ces«o; 
and,  considering  how  the  writer  of  the  Gosr^t/fispaidfrosi 
other  sources^  he  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  diaw 
any  emolument  from  the  inmates  of  our  jails. 


ENGLAND. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Aisociatiw 
of  Science  took  place  at  Liverpool  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember. Many  distinguished  foreigners  were  prcieat ;  but 
the  proceedings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  aiuch  is- 
terest.  Mr  Cross*s  experiments  on  the  reprodnctioo  of 
insects  from  silica,  were  the  subject  of  renewed  diaciusi<'"| 
It  appeared  that  the    experiments  had  been  repeated 
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without  any  inwcta  being  found,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  they  had  been 
produced  from  the  water  employed  in  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Thomson  of  Glasgow  read  an  account  of  a  series  of 
experiments  he  had  made  on  the  comparative  properties 
of  cold  and  hot  blast  iron,  by  which  it  was  proved  that 
the  latter  was  the  purer,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  former.  The  observations  and  experiments  of  Mr 
Rnssel  of  this  city,  on  tide  waves  in  rivers,  excited  much 
interest  The  velocity  of  the  tide,  it  appears,  is  always 
increased  by  an  increase  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  is 
diminished  by  the  breadth.  If  the  channel  were  only 
four  feet  deep,  and  the  tide  went  eight  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  flow  fifteen  miles  an  hour  if  the  cluinnel  were 
made  fifteen  feet  deep.  A  sloping  bank  retards  the  tide, 
while  a  veriide  bank  accelerates  it. 

The  Association  appears  to  go  on  prosperously.  They 
have  a  balance  in  hand  of  upwards  of  j£&000,  which 
would  be  considerably  augmented  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  Peksiok  Ltst. — It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  practice  of  giving  unmerited  pensions  had  been 
.  abandoned  by  the  present  Administration,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  Pension  List  would  rapidly  diminish  by 
the  deaths  of  the  present  pensioners.  It  appears,  how. 
.  ever,  that  the  pensions  payable  out  of  the  Civil  List  alone, 
granted  within  these  last  two  years  is  X4540,  and  those 
whidi  have  fallen  amount  in  value  to  £4389 ;  so  that 
there  is  a  positive  increase  in  the  burden.  Some  of  these 
pensions  are  perhaps  well  deserved,  although  we  wish  that 
some  other  means  could  be  fallen  upon  for  rewaitling 
men  of  literature  and  science,  than  by  taxing  the  people; 
but,  as  heretofore,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Tory  rule,  the 
great  proportion  of  the  grants  are  to  connexions  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  one  sort  or  another  ;  generally  females, 
of  whose  title  to  public  favour  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  certainly  as  ignorant  as  ourselves. 

The  Ballot. — One  of  the  advantages  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Liberals  at  the  late  General  Election,  is  the  open- 
ing of  men*s  eyes  to  the  value  of  the  Ballot.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  observe  converts  to  the  necessity 
of  secret  voting.  At  South  Shields,  a  great  meeting  was 
held  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  Ballot.  The  Town 
Hall  was  too  small  to  hold  the  meeting,  and  it  was  ad- 
journed  to  the  Market  Place*  Some  Tories  were  present, 
and,  on  its  being  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  peti- 
tion, that  the  Ballot  was  improper  and  unnecessary,  only 
eleven  hands  were  held  up.  At  a  dinner  given  in  West 
Somerset,  to  the  Member,  Mr  Sanford,  Mr  Ci*osse^  the 
Chairman,  said  that  the  general  demand  for  the  Ballot 
must  be  complied  with.  Mr  Sanford  having  afterwards 
remarked  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  £50  clause ;  but 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  franchise  to  any  class 
of  men,  without  the  power  of  freely  exercising  it,  and 
that  power  he  was  prepared  to  give,  the  company,  with 
one  voice,  called  out  <*  The  Ballot  i  The  Ballot  !**  In 
East  Cornwall,  the  Liberal  tenantry,  stimulated  by  their 
recent  defeat,  are  everywhere  forming  Registration  and 
Ballot  Clubs ;  in  SuA>lk,  a  great  meeting  is  to  be  held 
to  petition  for  the  Ballot;  and  what  will  have  more  weight 
with  those  who  are  led  by  great  names,  Lord  John  Rns- 
sell  has  stated  that,  while  the  Reform  Bill  vras  in  prepar- 
ation, it  was  at  first  proposed  to  give  the  Ballot  with  a 
X20  franchise,  instead  of  the  £10  fi-anchise  without  it.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  demand  for  the  Ballot  is  equally 
load. 

Aristocratic  SuBscaiFTiONS. — When  our  nobility 
subscribe  to  any  charity,  it  is  blazoned  through  the  news- 
papers as  an  act  of  extraordinary  generosity,  however 
mean  and  contemptible  the  subscription  may  really  be. 
li  or  example,  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  has  subscribed 
jC  100  to  the  Paisley  weavers,  and  this  is  held  out  as  a 
gr^at  matter.  How  much  revenue  the  Marquis  may  de- 
rive from  his  English  and  Irish  estates  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  believe  that  he  has  at  least  £10,000  a-year  from 
Scotland,  £6000  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Paisley,  being  the  produce  of  certain  Church 
lands,  the  gift  of  which,  at  the  Reformation,  convinced 
lone  of  his  ancestors  of  the  errors  of  Popery ;  and  the 
value  of  which  lands  have  undoubtedly  been  Increased 
enfold  by  the  progress  of  manofiicturtng  induftry,  and 


the  creation  of  an  immense  population  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.  Yet  all  this  nobleman  can  afford,  in  order  to  re« 
lieve  the  weavers  from  starvation,  is  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  his  Scotch  income ;  being  in  the  same  proportion 
as  if  a  man  of  £500  a-year  gave  £5,  an  act  which  no  one 
would  consider  any  great  stretch  of  munificence.  # 

Household  Suffrage.— It  appears,  by  a  return 
from  the  police  of  Liverpool,  that  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  cellars  in  that  town,  is  39,310.  If  household 
suffrage  were  given,  these  persons  would  return  the 
Members,  while  a  great  proportion  of  clerks,  artisans, 
and  tradesmen  wonUi  have  no  vote  whatever. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  EsTABLiSHMBiTT.— .We  always  believed  that 
the  people  of  Glasgow  were  much  more  regular  attenden 
of  the  church  than  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
we  find  that  we  aie  mistaken.*  It  appears  that,  in  the  ten 
city  churches,  containing  1 1,876  sittings,  only  8609  are 
let,  and  3267  are  unlet.  In  1831,  the  total  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  202,426 ;  and  the  total  sit- 
tings in  the  various  places  of  worship,  73,435— .viz.,  in 
the  Established  Church,  30,928 ;  Dissenters,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Roman  Catholics,  42,497*  This  Is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  sitting  to  2fV9  Persons,  or  20,291  sittings 
less  than  the  number  required  by  law ;  yet  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  sittings  are  unlet.  We  see  from  such  facts 
the  absurdity  of  the  clamour  for  additional  endowments, 
and  of  building  more  churches.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  sittings  in  the  new  churches  will  be  occupied  s 
but  this  will  happen  chiefly  by  emptying  those  already 
built. 

The  Whig  Commissiows The  Whig  Administra- 
tion has  been  characterised  as  a  government  of  commis- 
sions, and  it  has  certainly  issued  more  than  any  other 
Administration  in  an  equal  time.  We  believe  that  in 
many  cases,  a  commission  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
at  truth ;  but  the  commissioners  require  to  be  sharply 
looked  after ;  for,  like  other  men,  they  are  in  general  most 
unwilling  to  resign  their  power.  The  Scotch  Law  Com- 
mission and  Church  Commission,  which  were  expected  to 
terminate  their  labours  in  a  f^w  months,  have  now  sat 
for  several  years,  and  issued  various  reports ;  but  not  a 
single  practical  measure  has  been  derived  from  either ; 
and  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  their  sittings  will  be  closed.  We  had  a  Scotch 
Law  Commission  during  nearly  the  whole  war,  each 
Commissioner  having  a  salary  of  £1000  a.year ;  but,  ex- 
cept drawing  up  some  half-dozen  of  Reports,  which  not 
one  in  ten  even  of  the  profession  have  ever  looked  Into, 
the  Commission  might  as  well  never  have  been  appointed, 
and  many  thousands  a-year  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
public  The  English  Commission,  *^  concerning  charities^" 
shews  strongly  how  such  matters  are  practically  managed. 
The  Thirteenth  Report,  containing  the  usual  quantity  of 
about  1000  folio  pages,  has  jast  been  printed.  The 
Commission  consists  of  twenty-two  persons,  at  the  head 
oi  whom  are  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  E.  Sugden ;  it  has 
lasted  twenty  years,  and  has  cost  £300,000,  and  the  chari- 
ties  are  abused  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  when  the 
Commission  commenced  its  labours  ! 

From  a  return  of  the  expense  of  commissions  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  appears  that  it  has  gone  on  regularly 
increasing,  from  about  £25,000  a-year,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  to  no  less  than  £127,937,  in  1836.  In  1830,  the 
sum  was  £65,275;  in  1831,  £52,600 ;  and  now,  itis  more 
than  double.  This  is  the  government  which  boasted  that 
ruling  by  patronage  was  at  an  end  ! 

IRELAND. 

Intimidation  and  exclusive  dealing,  which  have  been 
so  extensively  advocated  and  resorted  to  by  the  Tories, 
have,  to  their  great  annoyance,  been  put  in  fierce  against 
themselves  in  Dublin;  and  with  what  efficiency  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  can  work  these  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  elections,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
fiicts,  which  we  give  on  Tory  authority.  Guinness,  the 
well-known  Dublin  brewer,  was  exceedingly  active  in 
his  support  of  the  Tory  candidates  for  that  city ;  and  not 
only  do  the  people  refuse  to  drink  hit  beer,  but  they 
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watdi  the  gtoo&n  and  iankeepen  to  cloiely,  that  it  is 
only  darings  the  nifcht  that  they  are  ahle  to  tmug^le 
6iiinDesi*f  heer  into  their  premitea.  The  diaymen  hare 
heen  aenuited  taldng  the  heer  into  the  country;  and  they 
hare  stated  that  they  would  not  again  venture  on  such  a 
duty,  as  they  were  sure  it  would  cost  them  their  lives. 
Even  the  proprietors  of  the  canal  1>oats  have  declined 
allowing  the  **  tahooed**  liquor  to  he  put  on  board  their 
hoats;  and  persons  are  traveUinf  about  the  country, 
warning  ittaiiers  of  beer  not  to  deal  with  Guinness. 
We  hope  these  circumstances  will  convince  the  Tories 
of  the  risk  they  run  by  the  practice  of  exclusive  deallnf. 

At  an  election  dinner  given  at  Armagh  by  the  Orange 
Colonel  Vemer,  to  commemorate  his  return,  one  of  the 
toasts  proposed  was,  *'  The  Battle  of  the  Diamond*'.^a 
bloody  conflict  fought  about  forty  years  ago  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
the  former  were  massacred.  It  was  this  battle  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Orange  Lodges.  Colonel  Verner, 
having  heen  called  on  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  give 
some  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  having  returned  a 
shuffling  and  evasive  answer,  notice  has  been  sent  him 
that  he  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  commission  of  the 
peam,  and  deprived  of  his  office  of  deputy.lieutenant. 

Mr  Sharman  Crawford  has  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Mr  0*Connell,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Mr  0*Connell 
has  always  considered  measures  and  principles  of  second* 
ary  importance,  when  compared  with  the  possession  of 
patronage,  or  the  power  to  put  men  of  liberal  opinions  in 
office ;  that,  by  his  bargain  with  the  Ministers,  he  has 
got  the  patronage  of  Ireland,  and  is,  therefore,  ready  to 
defend  their  abandonment  of  measures  he  once  insisted  on 
as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  and  that  his 
policy  is  short-sighted,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  Ire- 
land. Mr  0*Conttell  has  subsequently  published  a  long 
address  to  the  Irish  People,  in  which,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  we  presume^  he  advises  the  Irish  to 
sacriflee  everything,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  Whigs  in 
office.    The  cry  now  la— men,  not  measures. 

CANADA. 

The  provincial  parliament  of  Lower  Canada  was 
opened  on  the  18th  August,  with  a  speech  from  Lord  Goa- 
ford.  He  informed  the  members,  that  he  called  them  to- 
gether at  that  unusual  period  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command,  in  order  to  afibrd  the  House  of  Assembly  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  course  which,  during 
the  last  few  years,  they  had  thought  proper  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  province ; 
and,  by  granting  the  supplies,  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
proceed  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  generally  believed  at  Quebec,  that  the  session  would 
not  last  more  than  three  or  four  days. 

The  spirit  which  actuates  the  local  authorities,  may  be 
judged  offirom  the  circumstance,  that,  six  daysbetbre  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Mr  Papineau  was,  in 
his  character  of  a  Major  Qf  the  Montreal  militia,  called  to 
account  for  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  held 
at  St  Lawrence^  so  far  back  as  the  15th  of  May,  and  which 
^solutions  were  extensively  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  Mr  Papineau,  in  his  answer,  indignantly  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  Governor  to  inquire  into  his  conduct ; 
and  denies  that  the  nsolutions  contained  any  recommend- 
ation to  violate  the  laws.  The  object  of  this  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  evidently  is^  to  furnish  him  with  a 
pretence  for  rejecting  Mr  Papineau,  when  he  is  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Asdembly.  Matters  in  this  province  are 
makinf^  anything  but  progress  towards  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. 

The  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  met  on  the  4th 
August,  and  elected  Dr.  Carson,  a  violent  Radical,  as 
its  speaker. 


UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 
Congress  was  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  great  exertions  were  making  by  both  parties  to  secure 
a  majority.  The  Van  Buren  party  have  lost  a  number 
of  the  elections,  and  their  majority,  which  last  year  was 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty,  has  been  reduced  to  six  or 
eight  No  further  failures  liad  occurred,  and  the  banks 
throughout  the  Union  were  preparing  for  a  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  bf  steadily  curtailing  their  discounts— a 
measure  which,  of  course,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  mer- 
cantile men.  The  amount  due  bj  America  to  Britain  is 
estimated  to  be  now  reduced  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Considering  that  America  took  last  year  £12,425,005,  or 
more  than  23  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  exports  of  our  pro- 
duoe  and  manufactures,  this  is  an  ineonfideraUe  anm ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  leas  loss  will  be  sustained  bf 
this  country  from  her  American  customers,  from  the  late 
crisis,  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
Trade  of  all  soru  is  slowly  reviving  in  the  maon&ctnr- 
ing  districts ;  and  the  late  favourable  news  from  Ame- 
rica must  tend  to  relieve  the  late  dnlness.  In  France, 
and  on  the  Continent  generally,  little  activity  prevaila. 
The  exports  from  the  French  capital  have  diminished  one- 
third,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  is  nearly  doaVie 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  chiefly  small  shop-keepers, 
however,  who  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments.  Only  flve  of  the  bankruptcies  exceeded  8,000 ; 
and  twenty-two,  £4,000.  CapiUl  is  attrscted  printipAlly 
to  railways  and  public  works.  In  the  South  of  France^ 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  commerce  has  been  nearly  pot  a  stop  to 
by  the  cholera,  and  by  the  stringent  precautions  the  gorem. 
ments  of  these  states  have  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  Scotland,  the  weather  has,  on  the  wliole,  been  highly 
favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  harvest ;  and,  in  the 
low  country,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crop  was  in  atook 
by  the  middle  of  September.  The  com  markets  in  Scou 
land  have  been  rather  dull  throughout  the  month,  for 
there  is  now  little  doubt  that  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom the  grain  crops  will  yield  a  fair  average  return, 
though  the  quality,  In  many  instances,  will  tnm  out  in- 
ferior, from  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  crop 
having  been  lodged  some  weeks  before  it  was  reaped.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  England,  much  rain  fell  in  the  early 
part  of  September  which  greatly  impeded  the  harvest. 
The  quality  of  the  wheat  which  has  already  been 
brought  to  Mark  Lane,  shews  much  disparity  in  sample ; 
some  of  it  is  plumper  and  brighter  than  last  year^ 
crop,  much  inferior  in  colour  and  weight,  and,  from 
exposure  to  the  weather,  or  being  too  hastily  cairied, 
much  will  be  unfit  for  grinding  for  many  weekfr  There 
is  still  greater  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  barley  nop, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  best  chevalier  bariey  for 
malting  will  realize  from  8s.  to  10s.  a-quarter  above  the 
inforior  sorts.  The  average  prices  of  com  for  the  seesed 
weekofSeptemlier  were— wheat,  68s.  4d. ;  bariey,  Sfls.  8d.; 
oats,  23s.  lOd. 

At  Falkirk  Tryst,  there  was  a  small  supply  of  dMcp, 
which  brought  prices  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  highs 
than  at  the  same  Tryst  last  year.  The  best  Cheviot  wed. 
ders  sold  for  £1,  lOs.,  but  the  average  3s.  or  4^  lower; 
Cheviot  ewes,  from  12s.  to  18s.;  black.&ccd  wedden 
ranged  Arom  16«.  to  22s.,  the  highest  lot  bringing  24a  6d.; 
blaclc-faced  ewes  8a  to  14a  The  demand  for  sheep  was 
brisk.  Cattle  and  horses  met  with  a  dnllaaleu  The  best 
West  Highland  stou  brought  £10;  queys,  jC?  ;  ffnaiiy 
cows,  £6,  15s. ;  small,  lean,  Highland  cattle  sold  ss  low 
I  as  from  SOi.  to  60a. 
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WHAT  OUGHT  THE  WHIGS  TO  DO? 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PARTY.* 


We  think  that  this  question  might  he  thus 
simply  answered  :— Let  them  act  honestly  to 
the  People,  and  resolutely  against  the  enemies 
of  the  People,  in  the  greaf  struggle  which  is  now 
making  hy  the  People  to  procure  beneficial  self- 
government  for  themselves ;  by  which  we  mean 
a  wholesome  control  over  every  department  of 
the  State,  and  a  thorough  reformation  of  every 
abuse  in  every  department.  We,  for  our  parts, 
are  so  persuaded  of  the  honesty  of  the  Queen, 
as  well  as  of  her  liberality  and  intelligence,  that 
we  are  convinced  that  no  Minister,  who  is  not 
thus  honestly  the  People's  Minister,  could  long 
enjoy  her  confidence.  This  we  assert,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  Victoria! — most  propitious  name! 
— is  the  People's  Queen,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  mere 
designation ;  and,  if  we  should  be  deceived  in 


the  truth  of  this  supposition,  wo  indeed  would 
it,  alas !  be  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  the  People  of 
these  realms.  But  we  are  determined  to  hold 
that  we  have  augured  rightly  regarding  her  Ma- 
jesty ;  and,  if  we  have  done  so,  we  may  safely 
say  to  the  People  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
And,  then,  as  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  whose 
honesty  we  are  disposed  to  place  implicit  reliance, 
we  beg  to  remind  him  that,  if  we  have  guessed 
rightly  regarding  the  Queen,  he  has  no  longer 
to  sail  against  the  wind  of  royal  opinion,  but 
that  it  has  now  turned  in  his  favour,  and  that 
he  will  be  borne  on  by  both  it  and  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  ;  so  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault 
if  he  does  not  make  way,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Tory  rocks  and  shoals,  and  adverse  flows, 
with  which  his  navigation  may  be  beset.    We 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

*  It  is  settled  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  0*Connell,  who  first  invented  the  nickname  Torif^Badieal,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  specimen  of  that  (fabulous  ?)  animal  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland.    Though  we  are  thus,  on  the  best  author- 
ity,  placed  above  suspicion  of  an  impossible  crime,  and  universally  declared  to  be  among  the  most  consistently 
honrst  and  devoted  ef  Radicals,  fanlt  is  often  found  with  our  fiery  seal  and  unrestrained  speech,  which,   as  much 
as    the  captiousness  of  our  uncompromising  Tory-Radical  brethren  of  the  south,  tends,  it  is  alleged,  to  "en- 
danger the  Government.*'     If  these  complaints  of  Ministerial  adherents  were  put  in  the  true  form,  our  error  would 
b^,  ever  venturing  to  hint  a  fault  in  Whig  policy,  past,  present,  or  to  come.     We  have  little  respect  for  such 
titne-scrving  censors ;  but  there  is  another  description  of  Reformers  whose  good  opinion  we  covet,  though   wa 
'vrould  impress  upon  them  that  there  are  times  when  valour  is  the  better  part  of  discretion.   Bat,  if  more  timid,  or  less 
otrenuous,  these  cautious,  anxious  Reformers  are  as  liberal  and  sincere  as  those  who  think  with  us.      In  deference 
to  their  judgment,  and  in  proof  of  our  good  will  to  the  Government,  and  anzioua  desire  to   see  it  maintained  upon 
ghe  only  ground  that  is  longer  tenable,  we  wish  to  shew  Ministers  what  those  among  their  best  friends,  who  are 
capable  of  looking  before  them,  consider  neceisary  to  their  stability.     We  have  therefore  deemed  it  advisahle,  oa 
this  occasion,  to  let  a  leading  Whig  speak  for  us,  and  tell  his  friends,  the  Ministers^  what  course  they  ought  to  pursue. 
By  his  position,  our  Whig  contributor  belongs  to  the  Aristocratical  section  of  the  party.     We  wish  we  could  believe 
tliat  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  that  section.    But  he  certainly  has  expressed  the  wishes  of  that  fitr  larger  divison  of 
t]i«  Whigs  which  includes  those  merchanU,  tradesmen,  and  members  of  the  learned  professions,  who  are  still  unwilling  to 
-renounce  their  old  party  designation,  although  they  have  become  *<  something  more**  than  mere  Whigs.  This  numerous 
"body  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Whig  party.    If  they  be  alienated  firom  Ministers  by  a  course  of  policy  at  variance 
^irith  the  sentiments  which  our  Whig  friend  has  expressed,  the  name  of  Whig  will  henceforth  comprise  only  a  small 
aoQ  feeble  section  of  the  Aristocracy,  from  whom  popular  support  will  be  entirely  withdrawn.    Our  Liberal  Whig  per- 
haps ezaggeratesthe  People*s  expectations  from  the  young  Queen,  as  well  as  their  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Minis, 
try.     But  there  is  a  stronger  belief  that  the  Queen  wiU  support  her  Minister!  in  all  their  attempts  to  carry  good 
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are  folly  and  most  anxiously  alive  to  all, 
the  difficulties  which  he  has  had,  and  which 
he  will  still  have  to  deal  with.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  expect  that  he  or  his  col- 
leagues can  work  impossibilities ;  but  they  may 
at  least  take  their  own  line  of  action.  Hither, 
to  we  think  that  they  have  been  too  se- 
dulously attentive  to  the  spicing  and  flavouring 
of  their  rtielwures  Id  please  the  Tory  palate,  as 
if  they  had  altogether  forgotten  that  all  such 
trouble  might  have  been  spared,  seeing  that 
nothing  that  they  could  produce,  however  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  could  meet  with  the  approval 
of  that  very  detestable  faction.  Ldt  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  his  Liberal  companions  in  office, 
bring  forward  good  measures,  and  let  these 
measures  be  of  the  full  strength  necessary  to 
make  them  efficient,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  consideration  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
palatable  or  unpalatable  to  the  Conservative 
Hanoverian  band;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  more  patriotic 
among  the  recusant  Peers,  will  speedUy  begin  to 
perceive  the  peril  into  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  general  safety  are  thrown,  by 
their  pertinacious  hostility  to  every  possible  ame- 
lioration of  our  condition.  It  will  be  then  with- 
drawn— the  march  of  improvement  will  recom- 
mence, and  it  will  thenceforth  go  on  to  move 
steadily,  temperately,  and  irresistibly  forwards. 
And  what  ought  those  measures  to  be  which 
the  Whig  Administration  should  bring  forward  ? 
The  pacification  of  Ireland,  we  conceive  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  things  at  the  pi^esent 
moment.  The  pacification  of  Ireland,  did  we 
say  ?  We  withdraw  the  word  ;  for  it  might  be 
mistaken.  It  might  be  misinterpreted  into  the 
toiere  cajoling  over  of  the  Irish  People  into  quiet^ 
for  oiir  own  comfort,  without  paying  any  due 
attention  to  what  is  for  theirs.  This  would  be 
the  humbuggification  of  Ireland.  No  ;  we  will 
use  O'Connell's  well-chosen  phrase,  and  we  will 
say  that  we  will  have  justice,  and  nothing 
but  justice  to  Ireland  )  and,  in  that  single 
expression,  we  Include  and  hold  as  repeated 
the  whole  host  of  those  just  and  beneficial 
measures,  some   of  which  have  been   already 


brought  partially  forward,  though  mei 
extinguished  by   the   Conservative-Hanoverian 
opposition  of  the  Peers.    As  to  Great  Britain, 
the  most  important  thing  that  now  claims  atten- 
tion, is  to  have  the  Reform  Act  itself  repaired, 
after  the  damage  it  has  received  by  nnmerous 
holes  having  been  kicked  through  it  by  sharp 
Tory  toes,  during  the  tough  match    which  ve 
lately  had  with  them  at   foot-ball.      Then  we 
want  to  be  guarded  against  the  effects  of  the 
coercion  and  intimidation  used  against  honest 
voters ;  and  the  general  voice  of  the  People  is 
for  Ballot.    All  our  notes  of  experience,  foL 
lowed  by  our  most  profound  meditations  on  the 
subject,  go  to  move  us  strongly  in  favonr  of 
Ballot.    We  now  think  that  the  safety  as  well 
as  the  peace  of  the  country,  absolutely,  or  in  a 
great  degree,  depends  upon  this  question  bong 
carried ;  and  we  earnestly  entreat  our  friends 
of  the  Liberal  Administration  at  least  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  unfettered  support  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  diqioeed  to 
espouse  its  cause.    Were  it  possible  for  them  at 
once  to  make  it  a  Cabinet  qtiestion,  we  feel  per- 
suaded  that  they  would  be  doing  no  more  than 
supporting  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  People  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  if  this  be 
the   case,   their   making   common   cause    with 
this  measure  would  be  only  the  more  ident- 
ifying themselves  with  the  People,  whose  minis- 
ters, we  have  been  taking  it  for  granted,  they 
wish  themselves  to  be  considered.     Let  them,  at 
least,  offer  no  opposition  as  an  Administration  to 
those  popular  questlons^the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments ;  and  let  them  permit  the  import- 
ance, and  the  value,  and  the  utility  or  neeeedty 
Df  these  questions  to  be  fairly  and  fully  tried  by 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  People  of  the 
country,  and  the  judgment  of  their  repreacnta- 
tives. 

We  are  not  so  Utopian  as  to  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Administration  could  carry,  or  can 
be  expected  to  carry  some  of  the  meaanras  ve 
have  mentioned,  through  the  House  of  Pecn, 
whilst  in  its  present  state  of  frenxy.  Nor  are 
we  so  great  fools  as  to  say,  that  they  ougbt,  on 


meamircs,  than  that  many  aach  attempts  will  be  mads  with  sincerity  and  vigour.  Fstt 
placed  MinitteiB  in  an  unhappy  situation.  The  spirit  of  the  Refoimen  has  been  let  down;  and  the 
terial  majority  in  the  Commons  has  dwindled  to  the  barat  superiority  over  the  Tory  foroeb 
terial  majority  indndes  two  bodies,  the  British  RadicalSi  and  the  0*ConneU  party,  who  have 
power,  by  a  single  desertion  of  the  Minister,  to  leave  him  in  a  minority.  Worst  of  all, 
Melboarne*s  policy  is  to  be  very  diflforent  next  session  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  he  will  again  te 
qnently  left  to  Tory  support  for  a  m^jority  against  the  mora  Liberal  division  of  his  own  side  of  the  How 
support  that  may  be  unexpectedly  withdrawn,  leaving  him  defeated  in  some  attempt  to  defend  a  hated  abase  ;  fc 
the  Tories  have  to  do,  to  ensure  the  Minister  a  defeat  so  disgraceful,  is  to  abstain  from  voting  on  his  sidew  Won 
Ministry  to  demonstrate  their  real  anxiety  to  pursue  a  thoroughly  popular  oourscb  such  as  Mr  Home  or  Mr 
would  suggest  s  and  were  they  ready  to  submit  to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  place,  rather  than  desert  their 
their  course  would  be  clear,  and  a  permanent  victory  over  the  Tories  would,  assuredly,  after  a  brief  stmg^ 
their  exertions.  Are  they,  indeed,  sealous  Refbrmers  ?— and  are  they  willing  to  contend  for  Relbnn  ercn  to  thm 
of  place  P  We  cannot  conscientiously  answer  these  questions  in  the  afElrmative ;  hut,  if  Ministeis  will  do 
WG  shall  answer  for  the  People. 

HaTing  welcomed  a  Whig  contributor  to  a  few  of  our  pages  this  month,  weTibaU  probdUy  gift  ew 
early  opportunity  of  hearing  our  Tory  fjriend,  Mr  Jh  Qoincyy  In  deftnce  of  the  riysl  puty* 
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that  MCountf  to  quit  thote  plaoet  to  which  they 
hare  boon  called  by  their  Queen  and  their 
country*  And,  aa  we  have  a  great  regard  for 
them,  and  a  strong  hope  that  they  are  yet  to 
turn  out  great  benefactors  to  their  country,  we 
ahonld  be  sorry  to  see  them  peril  their  seats  by 
bringing  forward  anything  which  should  place 
them  in  a  minority  in  the  Commons.  But,  if 
they  eyer  should  do  this,  let  them  take  care  that 
it  be  on  a  question  which  may  prore  them  to  be  the 
real  ministers  of  the  People,  which,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  we  believe  to  be  the  surest  way 
of  proving  themselves  to  be  the  real  ministers  of 
a  popular  Queen.  In  that  case,  they  may  indeed 
find  it  necessary,  for  their  own  dignity,  to  retire ; 
but  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  assured,  that 
they  will  be  as  certainly  returned  to  their  places 
by  the  loud  and  universal  demand  of  the  People. 
And  when  they  are  so  returned,  how  much  more 
powerful  will  this  popular  Administration  be  ! 
How  wiU  the  measures  of  the  People  be  carried, 
one  after  another,  in  the  Lower  House,  by  their 
victorious  majorities  !  And  how  will  the  recu- 
sent  Peers  quail  before  them  ! 

Were  it  not  for  such  hopes  as  these,  the  People 
of  the  three  kingdoms  would  not  be  so  quiescent 
as  they  are  at  this  moment.  The  Tory  who 
supposes  that  their  present  quiescence  arises  from 
apathy  or  indifference,  will  find  himself  most  sur- 
prisingly mistaken.  The  People  of  these  king- 
doms are  not  such  fools  as  to  spend  their  breath 
in  unnecessary  blustering.  But  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  lion  is  asleep  because  he  is 
peaceable.  Let  it  but  appear  to  him  that  all 
hope  is  gone,  of  the  Administration  of  his  choice 
being  enabled  to  procure  for  him  all  that  he 
desires,  and  he  will  rouse  himself  for  battle 
against  those  who  have  so  factiously  obstructed 
their  endeavours,  and  strike  terror  into  the 
farthest  corners  of  these  islands,  by  the  tremen- 
dous rombo  of  his  roar.  Better,  then,  will  it  be 
for  the  Tories  to  skulk  like  conies  into  the  caves 
of  the  rocks,  lest  they  be  frightened  to  death  by 
the  thunder  of  his  terrific  voice,  and  by  the 
lightnings  of  his  eye. 

The  times  are  gone  by,  when  even  the  hum. 
blest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  People  can  be 
made   to  believe  that  they  have  been  created 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  great  men  may 
lord  it  over  them.  Wliilst  they  readily  admit,  as 
all  rational  men  are  disposed  to  do,  that  it  is 
not  in  nature  that  the  world  could  last  one  day, 
without    producing   a    diversity  of  conditions 
among  mankind,   they  are,  at  the  some  time, 
BttfEciently   aware,    that  every  man,    however 
humble,  and  especially  every  Briton,  by  whidi 
we  mean  every  Englishman,  Scotsman,  and  Irish- 
man, has  his  claim  to  certain  equal  rights,  both 
civil  and  religio«e ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  rain 
to  hope  that  anything  short  of  a  full  and  per- 
fect surrender  of  these  rights  to  those  to  whom 
they  in  justice  belong,  eatt  ever  satisfy  them. 
%viien  they  an  fairly  and  fully  in  possession  of 
these,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see 
them  submitting  in  quiet,  in  peaoe,  and  in  order, 
to   that  constitutional  government,  erery  part 


and  parcel  of  which  they  will  then  be  prepared  to 
defend,  and  to  fight  for  to  the  death,  as  a  govern- 
ment entirely  their  own,  and  which  rules  equally 
for  the  good  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Impressed  as  we  are  with  these  convictions,  we 
say  that  he  who  expects  to  resist  this  most  desir. 
able  end,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  peaceable  and  natural  accomplishment,  is  as 
insane  as  he  who  attempts  to  dam  up  and  inter^ 
rupt  the  course  of  a  mighty,  strong,  yet  gently- 
flowing  river,  which  is  only  at  last  provoked  to 
violence  by  the  temporary  obstruction  it  receives, 
and  which  then,  forcing  its  terrific  way,  rushes  on 
to  overflow  and  desolate  the  country  with  a  force 
and  fury  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  opposing  bulwarks  which  it  has  had  to 
break  down.    With  perfect  veneration  and  re- 
verence  for  the  gallant  old  vessel  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  People  of  these  kingdoms  have  now 
become  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  has  about  it 
many  rotten  and  worthless  timbers,  so  that  it  ia 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  sea- worthy.  They  are  aware 
that  theirown  salvation  depends  upon  these  being 
removed,  and  replaced  by  others  of  sounder  and 
fresher  fibre.  They  are  determined  to  see  that  this 
repair  is  thoroughly  gone  into,  with  the  honest  in« 
tention  of  making  it  complete.    They  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  nothing  but  the  best,  hard- 
grown  native  oak  shall  be  used.    And  as,  in  the 
course  of  their  survey,  many  rat-holes  have  been 
discovered;  they  are  resolved  that  every  individual 
of  these  accursed  nibbling  vermin  who  have  been 
consuming  their  provisions,  and  endangering  the 
precious  lives  of  all  on  board,  shall  be  forthwith 
driven,  like  Legion,  into  the  sea.     Whilst  they 
are  about  all  this,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  know- 
ledge that  experience  or  improvement  in  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  may  have  given  them,  so  that  they 
may  perfect  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  and  increase 
her  powers  of  sailing,  as  well  as  fortify  her  for 
standing  the  shock  of  foreign  battle.    Nay,  their 
minds  are  even  very  much  set  upon  availing  them- 
selves of  all  those  modem  inventions,  alterations, 
and  additions,  which  may  have  been  proved  to  be 
likely  to  increase  the  health,  comfort,  or  happi- 
ness of  the  ship's  company.    Now,  orderly  aa 
they  are  well  known  to  be,  it  is  very  natural 
that,  with  all  this  in  their  heads,  they  should  be 
quite  determined  to  choose  their  own  carpenters; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  far  from  wonderful,  that,  in 
a  matter  of  importance  so  vital,  they  should  be 
certainly  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  risk  of 
being  wrecked  and  lost  among  the  breakers,  be- 
cause some  of  the  wardroom  officers  happen  to  be 
so  silly  and  self-sufllcient  as  to  say  that  the  Te»« 
sel  is  so  sound  that  they  are  willing  to  peril  their 
own  lives  upon  their  opinion  of  her,  or  that 
others  are  so  selfish  as  to  be  satisfied,  because 
they  are  enjoying  their  own  ease,  whilst  they 
are  regardless  of  that  of  their  humbler  shipmates. 
In  plain  English,  with  all  manner  of  loyalty 
to  their  Queen,  Britons  have  now  made  up  their 
minds  to  be  constitutionally  governed  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  have  a  fair  control  over  those 
who  make  laws  for  them^  to  see  that  abuses  are 
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feformed^  and  that  equal  justice  shall  be  dealt  to 
all  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  And^  this 
being  the  caae^  we  venture  to  predict  that  neither 
the  insane  perversity  of  the  recusant  Peers — 
the  sophistry  of  Peel — the  base  violation  of  the 
Reform  Act  by  the  Tories — nor  their  intimida- 
tion«>nor  their  corruption — nor  their  returning 
a  majority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were  such 
a  thing  possible — nor  their  re-establisliing  a 
Conservative-Hanoverian    administration — ^nay^ 


nor  their  bringing  in  an  army  of  whiskered 
foreign  troops,  with  a  moustached  monarch  at 
their  head— can  arrest  that  forcible,  and,  though 
interrupted,  most  certain  onward  march  of 
reform  and  improvement,  which  we^  the  People 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  one  kin^- 
dom  united — and,  for  our  own  popular  purposes, 
united  as  one  man,  too— are  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  see  effected,  and  that  with  all  due  aad 
convenient  speed. 


CARMEN  INAUGURALE, 

HUMBLY  INSCRIBED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WELLINGTON  STATDE. 


I. 
In  these  dark  days  of  fear  and  gloom, 
Undismay'd  by  Joseph  Hume, 
Not  to  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 
Champion  of  our  suffering  Church, 
M^'e  would  raise,  with  pious  aim. 
The  graven  image  of  thy  fame. 
From  its  basis  scowling  down. 
With  a  harsh  and  haughty  frown ! 
Warrior  !  rear  thine  idol  high, 
With  brimstone  cheek  and  bullet  eye, 
"Midst  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Pointing,  with  a  truncheon'd  hand, 
WhUe  floods  of  English  blood  are  shed 

For  thy  favourite  Ferdinand. 
Let  England  mourn  her  myriads  bleeding, 

And  squander'd  millions  not  a  few — 
Louis,  prince  of  savoury  feeding. 

Eats  his  saut^  at  St  Cloud. 
His  ill-vamp'd  throne  has  tumbled  down ; 

Its  Jesuit  lord  has  slunk  away ; 
And  men  have  soused  the  lilied  crown 

In  kennels  of  St  Honore, 
And  sculptor's  art  and  poet's  line 
Must  choose  some  nobler  feat  of  thine ! 

II. 
Oh!  quell  that  trumpet's  brazen  sound ; 

Bid  the  rattling  drum  be  mute  ; 
With  parsley  and  with  myrtle  crown'd. 

Tinkle  the  lascivious  lute. 
Once  more  great  Ammon's  conquering  son 
Returns  to  festive  Macedon ! 
Oh !  could  we  wake,  in  days  like  these. 
The  chisel  of  Praxiteles, 
In  Parian  marble  we  would  rear. 

With  Attic  taste,  each  naked  limb  ; 
While  Phryne,  with  enticing  leer, 
.    Unclasps  her  graceful  zone  for  him. 
pid  no  inebrious  Pontiff  stand 

Hiccupping,  to  ask  for  thee. 
With  ivied  crozier  in  his  hand, 

A  jovial  benedicite ; 
And  bid  the  pious  champion  rest 
His  weary  head  on  Harriette's  breast? 

III. 
What  ghost,  with  gash'd  and  gory  throat. 

Arises  up  to  welcome  thee. 
With  hoarse  applause  and  gurgling  note  ? 

It  is  thy  master,  Castlereagh. 
Best  of  bis  deeds,  last  of  his  crimes. 
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By  his  own  felon  hands  he  bled. 
In  mockery  of  the  many  times 

He  broke  poor  Priscian  s  martyr'd  head. 
To  thee  the  statesman'^  mantle  fell ; 

And  his  rich  stores  of  bulls,  and  slips. 
And  Irish  idioms,  suit  thee  weU, 

Flowing  from  compatriot  lips. 
While  the  fat  King  of  stars  and  plumes 

Was  wallowing  in  his  gilded  sty, 
'Midst  rotten  hearts,  and  stale  perfumes. 

And  coroneted  chastity — 
Courtier,  it  was  thine  to  bow — 
Great  Arthur  he,  and  Doodle  thou ! 
Behold !    The  outraged  People  meet. 

For  their  old  rights,  in  peace,  to  pray ; 
Thy  ruffian  horsemen  scour  the  street. 

And  wounds  and  slaughter  close  the  day. 
Shall  despots  league  in  compact  dark 

'Gainst  peace  and  freedom  to  combine. 
Like  feverish  dogs  that  idly  bark 

Whene'er  the  moon  begins  to  shine. 
And  thou  stand  by  to  cheer  them  on. 
Their  Paladin  and  champion  ? 
With  twaddling  emphasis  to  bawl — 

Was  that  the  task  aUotted  thee  ?— 
To  swear  the  weed  on  Gatton's  wall 

Was  fresh  and  beautiful  to  see  ; 
The  stench  from  Sarum's  ditch  that  rose 
Was  incense  to  thy  dainty  nose ; 
Each  tear  that  oozed  from  Eldon's  eye 
Was  worth  a  pearl  of  Araby? 
King  Arthur  dies.     In  high  disgrace. 

The  fallen  Lord  Doodle  sneaks  away. 
And,  mourning  for  his  ravish 'd  place. 

Mopes  and  pouts  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
Say>  shall  we  bid  our  sculptor  trace 

The  sullen  features  of  dismay  ? 

IV. 

Bright  the  summer  sunbeam  fell 

On  lofty  London's  thousand  towers. 
Tinting  each  gilded  pinnacle 

Like  starry  gem  in  Eden's  bowers  ; 
And  cavalier  and  lady  fair 
Came  forth  to  breathe  the  genial  air. 
Why,  Godamercy,  thrust  and  shove 

With  heltering,  skeltering,  fearful  cry  ? 
Does  hovering  thunder  brood  above 

In  yon  serene  and  cloudless  sky  ? 
Have  captive  bears,  in  patriot  rage. 
Burst  from  oppressive  Wombwell's  ctge? 
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Has  Father  Thamefi  struck  'wdrk>  and  bolted 

Back  to  his  source,  in  sulky  freak  ? 
Has  Merchant-Tailors'  School  revolted^ 

Sickening  of  their  gibberish  Greek, 
And  burnt  the  cruel  pedant's  switch. 
And  dipt  his  wig  in  Fleta's  ditch  ? 
No !   Boys  and  beldams,  martial  crew, 
Are  chasing,  with  a  wild  halloo, 
A  warrior  horseman,  swiftly  flying 

With  sturdy  menial  at  his  heels ; 
And,  heedless  of  his  plaintive  crying. 

Pelt  him  with  potato  peels. 
Filth  from  Covent  Garden  kennel. 

Eggs  of  old  primeval  date. 
Odorous  onions,  faded  fennel. 

Last  week's  sprats,  from  Billingsgate, 
Hurtling,  with  well.balanced  aim. 
Daub  him  with  unsavoury  shame. 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  frays. 

Shrinking  from  the  thickening  aleet. 
Insulted,  flies,  in  sad  amaze. 

To  wizard  Wetherell's  foul  retreat. 
Hear  him  call,  with  piteous  gestures. 

For  water!  water!  anywhere. 
To  wash  the  garbage  from  his  vestures  I 

'Tis  vain,  alas  !  for  water  fair 
Was  never  known  to  enter  there. 
Or  cleanze  the  frowsy  hoards  that  lay. 
In  chronic  hydrophobia ! 
And  so  they  wiped  the  warrior  down 
With  tail  of  Wetherell's  sUken  gown. 
Which  look'd,  they  said,  its  function  o'er. 
Cleaner  than  it  did  before. 
Sjulptor,  carve  your  hero  then 
Capering  in  that  fetid  den ! 
Rigadooning,  chasse-ing,  setting. 

Round  and  round  he  danced  the  hay. 
Out-shuffling  and  out-pirouetting 

Taglioni,  Duvernay. 

V. 

It  was  my  lot,  in  manhood  s  prime. 

When  blood  was  high,  and  hope  was  young. 
To  spend  a  sultry  summer's  time 

Among  the  Kraals  of  Bungobung  ; 
And  dream  away  a  month  or  two 
Beside  meandering  Bammahoo. 
Fat  lizards  were  my  daily  fare. 

With  Dum  the  King  and  Gum  the  Queen  ; 
AVith  adder's  grease  they  smear'd  my  hair. 

And  feasted  me  on  fox's  spleen. 
They  gave  me  drink  from  palmy  bowl— 

A^ide  my  cumbrous  clothes  I  threw. 
And  danced  the  lofty  Carmagnole, 

To  tambourine  and  soft  boohoo. 
They  said  my  skin  was  fair  and  white. 

As  when  the  summer  moonbeam  play'd, 
lUuming,  with  refulgence  bright. 

The  foaming  Gunga's  wild  cascade. 
A  wicker  hut  o'ershadow'd  all 
The  mud-built  dwellings  of  the  Kraal ; 
And  well  it  might — for,  in  its  shade. 

On  lofty  base,  an  idol  stood. 
KLing"  Dum's  creative  hand  had  made 

That  god  of  sacred  dhirdam  wood. 
And  painted  him  with  red  and  blue. 

And  given  him  many  a  votive  gift ; 


The  pious  Queen,  with  revefence  due. 

Had  robed  him  in  her  only  shift ; 
And  youths  and  maids,  as  twilight  fell. 
Chanting  to  the  winding  shell. 
In  holy  dances  high  would  spring. 

Displaying  each  uncover  d  limb ; 
And  Soothee,  poet  to  the  king. 

Composed  a  dithyrambic  hymn — 
^'  Mumbo  Jumbo,  fee,  faw,  fum, 
Deftly  carved  by  great  King  Dum." 
They  set  before  him  blood  of  bulls. 

And  entrails  of  the  he  baboon ; 
And  fetishes  of  babies'  sculls 

Hung  round  in  many  a  gay  festoon. 
Pastilles  of  assafetida 

Aloft  their  curling  incense  flung ; 
And  plates  of  album  Graecum  lay 

Around  the  god  of  Bungobung. 
From  Fogo's  mountains  to  the  sea 
There  was  no  god  so  cross  as  he : 
The  cows  went  dry,  the  pigs  went  lame ; 

Men's  hoarded  cowries  turn'd  to  trash ; 
He  filch'd  the  eggs  of  village  dame. 

And  sour'd  her  booza  calabash. 
Oft  would  the  tuneful  Soothee  raise. 
On  bended  knee,  his  song  of  praise  ; 
The  King  would  lead  the  echoing  notes  ; 

The  Queen  would  deign  to  beat  the  drum  ; 
Wliile  emulous  courtiers  strain'd  their  throats. 

To  swell  the  choral  fee,  faw,  fum. 
That  strain,  alas  !  is  heard  no  more 
By  Bammahoo's  romantic  shore ! 
No  more,  in  fragrant  sacrifice, 

Their  garlic  wreaths  the  votaries  twine ! 
No  stercoraceous  fumes  arise 

At  Mumbo  Jumbo's  vacant  shrine  ! 
'Twas  time  of  spring.    The  seed  was  sown — 
Two  tedious  moons  had  come  and  flown— 
But  not  one  genial  drop  of  rain 

Had  fallen  upon  the  withering  lea  ; 
The  oxen  low'd  upon  the  plain ; 

The  desert  wind  had  stripp'd  the  tree ; 
The  mighty  Dum  had  toiled  in  vain 

To  plant  the  yam  and  till  the  bean ; 
And  not  a  cowrie's  worth  of  grain 

Grew  in  the  garden  of  the  Queen. 
A  deep  palaver  they  must  call — 

'Twas  Obi's  work,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
The  conscript  fathers  of  the  Kraal 

Must  find  the  black  offender  out. 
Premising  how  the  thirsty  sun 

Had  lapt  the  water  from  their  tanks. 
They  voted  it  was  clearly  one 

Of  Mumbo  Jumbo's  scurvy  pranks. 
Degraded  god !  they  threw  thee  down ; 

They  maul'd  thee  with  a  cudgel  strong ; 
They  dragg'd  thee  headlong  through  the  town. 

And  flogg'd  thee  with  a  leathern  thong. 
Some  hinted,  with  sagacious  smile. 
Thou  wert  a  humbug  all  the  while ; 
Some  hang'd  thee  high  upon  a  tree ; 
They  kick'd — ^they  curs'd — ^they  hooted  thee. 
I  saw  thee  on  thy  haughty  throne; 
I  mourn'd  thee  prostrate  and  alone ; 
I  pick'd  thee  up,  and  brought  thee  o'er 

To  happy  England,  from  afar^ 
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To  find  a  hospitable  thore^ 

And  be  mine  own  familiar  lar. 
He  has  a  carrion  vulture's  beak. 

And  goggling  eyes  of  oyster  shell ; 
He  has  a  firm  and  wooden  cheek — 

A  little  wizen'd  since  he  fell ; 
And  altogether  bears  a  look 
Mighty  like  the  mighty  Duke. 
This  master-stroke  of  modern  art 

Seems  framed  in  Chantrey's  happiest^mood  ; 
I'll  warrant  it,  both  head  and  heart, 

A  season'd  bit  of  dhirdam  wood. 
Grey  is  my  hair ;  my  coat  is  thin ; 


My  ruin'd  roof  admits  the  storm ; 
And  I  must  pawn,  to  buy  me  gin. 

The  Mumbo  Jumbo's  awful  form ! 
The  price  shall  be  just  ten  pounds  ten, 
To  you,  my  dear  Committeemen. 
So  good  a  likeness,  and  so  chesp ! 

'Twill  be  the  very  thing  for  yon. 
In  these  untoward  times,  to  keep 

Your  money  and  your  credit,  too. 
Then  rear  your  hero  in  Guildhall, 

Betwixt  the  giant  brothers  grim ; 
And  Southey's  practised  hand  shall  scrawl 

Some  classic  legend  fit  for  him. 
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From  this  time  of  the  year  untU  after  Christ- 
mas, the  tables  of  the  fashionable  booksellers 
are  as  rare  a  sight  as  the  window  of  a  pastry- 
cook on  Twelfth-Night.  What  endless  diversity 
of  size  and  form  ! — what  dazzling  variety  of 
rain-bow  hues  in  the  bindings !— from  the  simply 
neat  and  tidy  *'  Forget-me-not,"  to  the  splendid 
''Picturesque  Annual"— from  the  rich  and  sub^ 
Btantial  ''  Christian  Keepsake,"  up  to  the  regally 
gorgeous  **  Tableaux**  of  Finden  !  And  this  is 
but  the  outside,  the  fretted  shell  of  the  precious 
kernel. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Gift-books  of  this  year 
are,  we  think,  in  point  of  luxury  and  elegance 
of  embellishment,  superior  to  those  of  any  for- 
mer season.  The  onward  progress  and  the 
triumph  of  Art  are  also  visible  in  many,  though  not 
in  all.  Cheapness  carried  to  excess,  or  rather  the 
temptation  offered  by  a  seeming  great  bargain — the 
principle  which  makes  an  English  stage-manager 
confine  an  audience  for  five  hours  on  a  stretch, 
and  bring  forward  three  or  four  pieces  at  the 
same  sitting — ^mnst  at  last  deteriorate  the 
pictorial  departmentof  the  Annuals,  if  it  has  not 
done  so  already.  Still  they  are  wonderful  efforts 
of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  we  trust  they  go  as 
far  to  monopolize  the  picture-book  market  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  as,  in  another  line  of  busi- 
ness, do  Yorkshire  broad.cloth  and  Shefiield  cut- 
lery. The  English  Annuals  are  becoming  a  new 
branch  of  exportable  manufacture.  Yet  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  even  St  Petersburgh,  produoe  very 
pretty  and  very  cheap  gift-books. 

Long  ago,  in  sympathy  with  our  more  learned 
and  dignified  neighbours,  we  wont  to  scorn  those 
pretty  toys  of  literature.  We  have  reconsidered 
and  repented  this  hasty  disdain.  The  writing 
of  the  Annuals,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  certainly 
not  flattering  to  the  national  vrnity.  There  is 
not  much  of  their  literary  contents,  for  the  four- 
teen or  more  years  of  their  existence,  that  may 
be  said  to  have  ever  lived ;  and  almost  nothing 
that  must  remain  imperishable  in  English  let- 
ters. Still,  independently  altogether  of  art,  these 
ephemeral  productions  have  excellent  uses.  A 
book  is  a  book ;  and,  as  such,  something  more 
than  a  bauble  trinket,  which  fosters  vanity  and 
vitiates  taste ;  or  than  some  delicate  viand,  to 
pamper  the  grosser  appetites.  We  know  that  thou- 


sands  of  Annuals  now  travel  regularly  down  bio 
the  provinces,  either  as  gifts  sent  hime,  or  as 
town  presents  given  in  interchange  for  the  tar- 
keys,  goose-pies,  and  hams  which  London  leriM 
every  winter  from  those  kindly  rural  neighbour- 
hoods  where  a  new  book  or  picture  hardlj  mx 
went  before.  Now,  we  imagine  that  the  **  JaTeoile 
Scrap-Book"  is  something  better  than  a  plom- 
cake,  of  whatever  circumference ;  and  the  "  For. 
get-me-not,"  thsn  a  barrel  of  oysters,  or  psekige 
of  Yarmouth  bloaters,  transmitted,  per  wsggon, 
from  London  into  the  interior.  There  are  few 
rings  or  broaches,  given  assouoefiir*,  that  we  would 
compare  in  value  with  **  Finden's  Tablesnx;" 
or  London  caps  and  turbans  with  "  Fisher's  Drsv- 
ing.Room  Scrap-Book."  Yet  it  is  precisely  this 
kind  of  trinketry,  and  millinery,  and  dainty  eatei 
and  bon-bons,  of  which  these  modem  elegiadtf 
in  art  and  literature  are  taking  plsos  u 
friendly  gifts  and  tokens.  In  the  natural  nsrdi 
of  refinement,  the  change  was  inevitable,  ^o 
have  a  belief  that  it  will  reach  much  tother; 
and  that  gems— «y,  diamonds  themselves — ^tkoie 
snares  to  the  souls  of  ladies,  in  necklaces  and 
tiaras,  and  to  the  honour  of  statesmen,  in  the  stirs 
of  orders,  and  enrichments  of  gold  snuff^hozos— 
will  be  left  to  the  menial  or  the  vulgar,  along  with 
the  gold-lace  of  our  ancestors,  now  worn  only  by 
the  lackeys  of  their  sons.  We  believe  that  § 
woman  of  taste  and  refinement  will  yet  Issrn  to 
prize,  far  more  highly,  the  master-piece  of  Art 
which  adorps  her  saloon,  than  the  jeweUsiy  of 
greater  price  which  might  blaie,  at  a  Court  gsb, 
over  her  encumbered  person ;  the  vulgar,  tioabli- 
some  badge  of  her  oider. 

The  Annuals  of  the  present  year,  or  the  better 
portion  of  them,  shew  a  new  moral  feature.  They 
have  caught  something  of  the  grave,  earnest,  and 
thoughtful  spirit  of  the  age--and  alreadf  thef 
begin  to  reflect  its  feelings.  One  of  the  finsrt  of 
these  volumes,  as  a  work  of  Art  and  extcrail 
elegance — "  Heath's  Picturesque  Annnil"— !• 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  noble  parpoae  of 
ameliorating,  or,  at  leaiit,  what  must  be  prtlini- 
nary,  making  known,  the  condition  of  the  IHahsa- 
tion.  Of  it  we  shall  speak  again.  The ''Cbrisciao 
Keepsake"  makes  inroads  on  ''tfaeSatanie  empire' 
-—on  the  empire  of  cruelty  and  avarice— efopprss- 
sion  of  the  stranger,  the  slave,  the  IndiaBtaad  ikt 
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Caffr^,  lo  teveral  of  theta  workt.  Mm  HowitI, 
as  we  Bball  afterwards  see^  breathes  the  mercifal 
and  thoughtful  spirit  of  the  benevolent  sect  to 
which  she  is  understood  to  belong;  while  Miss 
Landon  has  ventured  to  assert  that  we  have  no 
right  to  condemn  the  cruel  superstitions  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  in  their  infantipides^ 
while  laden  ourselves  with  a  deeper  weight  of  sin 
against  the  childhood  and  neglected  youth  of  our 
own  land.  These  are  things  to  meet  with  which 
in  what  are  esteemed  gay  and  frivolous  works^ 
framed  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  rich 
and  the  luxurious^  gives  us  deep  joy.  They  c^n 
no  more  be  without  their  effecti  than  they  can 
lose  their  reward.  And  now  we  shall  hurriedly 
attempt  to  give  our  more  retired  rejftdors  an 
early  glimpse  of  the  Annuals  for  1838.  They  have 
generally  been  late  of  reaching  our  northern  quar- 
ter,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  we  must^  of  nacessityj 
delay  to  a  future  opportunity. 

The  Books  of  this  Seasoit  are  of  two  classes  ; 
firsts  continuous  works  of  travels  and  scenic  de. 
scriptions^  which  have  a  permanent  interest,  in- 
dependently of  the  beaatiful  illustrative  pictures ; 
and^  secondly,  the  genuine  ^nnua^— from  Miss 
Mitford's  splendid  "  Tableauz,"  to  the  little  pic- 
tured tome,  meant  for  nursery  circles.  To  the 
first  class  belong  "  Fisher's  Views  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land/'  with  the  text  of  Carne ;  Ros- 
coe's  *'  Wanderings  in  South  Wales;"  and  Leiteh 
Ritchie's  *' Picturesque  Tour  in  Ireland."  These, 
we  certainly  dsem,  if  not  the  most  glittering,  yet 
the  most  important  of  these  works ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  take,  first  in  order—- 

ROBOOB^S  WANDEBINOe  AND  BZOURSIONS  IN  SOUTH 
WALES,  INCLUDING  THE  SOENEBY  OV  THE  WTE, 
&C. 

This  elegant  and  beautifully*embellished 
Tolnme  appears  just  in  time  to  form  one  of  the 
gift-books  of  the  present  year.  Forty-eight 
fine  engravings,  from  views  taken  by  Creswick, 
Harding,  Fielding,  Watson,  &c.,  are  illustrated 
by  the  text  of  Mr  Thomas  Roscoe.  In  his 
''Wanderings  in  North  Walee/'  we  sometimes 
imagined  that  the  pen  eclipsed  the  pencil  and 
the  graver.  Of  this  charming  volume,  the  artis- 
tical  beauty  is  equal  to  the  merit  of  the  roman- 
tic and  imaginative  writer,  who  dallies  as 
felicitously  as  ever  with  poesy,  romance,  legend, 
tradition,  heroic  tale,  and  homely  way-side  anec- 
dote and  adventure.  Among  the  finest  of  the 
landscapes  are  three  lovely  vignettes,  and  the 
River  Wye  atBannagor  Cragt^and  ChepHow  Castle, 
with  several  beautiful  views  of  Tintem  Abbey. 
There  are  many  of  the  glorious  old  oastles  of  the 
Principality.  MUferd  Haven,  by  Creswick,  or 
rather  re-touched  by  Creswiek,  from  the  sketch 
of  a  younger  artist,  as  we  presume,  is  an  ezqniaite 
picture.  Tke  Salmon  Leap  on  Teiffy  is  a  sweetly 
and  freehly-wOd  scene ;  eo  is  The  Vale  of  the 
Towey,  Brecon  Church,  with  itsmstic  grave-yard 
and  magnificent  yew  trees,  is  perhaps  more  inter- 
esting to  the  ordinary  spectator  than  any  of  the 
proud  castles  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  this  land 
of  ''manrels  and  minstrelsy."  Another  splendid 
plateiy  M  The  Fall  of  ihePurthen  /  bnt,  among  so 


many,  how  is  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  that 
deserve  praise  ?  Mr  Roscoe^s  legends  leave  us 
under  like  embarrassment.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  entered  with  him  the  cabins  of  the 
peasants  of  Cardiganshire — ^to  have  witnessed 
their  merry-makings,  and  joined  in  their  bridals; 
or  to  have  followed  his  course  over  the  heights 
and  wilds,  and  his  wanderings  by  the  Wye,  from 
her  cradle  in  the  mountains  even  unto  Chepstow. 
We  give  one  specimen  of  his  wanderings : — 

In  the  diitrict  1  ain  now  describing,  (Cardiganihire,) 
the  dark  slate  rock  of  the  momitaiof  iHimishes  a  good 
material  for  the  walls  of  these  hovels,  and  of  such  they 
are  mostly  built,  with  apertorea  of  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions  for  windows,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
luppUed  with  a  pane  or  two  ef  green  glass ;  but,  if  they 
are,  they  are  permaointly  fatteped  up,  an  opcs^ing  window 
aot  being  fiinnd  in  a  sot  ef  this  degree,  and  the  accnmnla. 
^im  of  dirt  renders  thsm  nearly  nseLsss  in  admitting  light. 
The  floor,  either  ssud  or  rough  sUta  parement,  ia  generally 
the  abiding  place  of  as  many  pigs,  ducks,  or  sheep.dogs, 
as  the  owaers  possasi,  all  lying  at  ease,  or  walking  freely 
in  or  out^— pigs  and  i^ildren,  be  it  nndersUwd,  partaking 
the  comfort  of  the  hearth,  and  nestling  in  affisctionace 
companionship  among  the  heaps  of  unswept  ashes  that  lis 
around  the  turf.fire-^the  smoke  from  which  always  de. 
dines  going  np  the  chimney,  when  there  i«  one ;  for  theee 
things,  deemed  necessary  with  ns,  are  here  quite  matters 
of  Caste,  some  cabins  being  decorated  with  a  low  wattle 
appendage  to  the  gable^  while  others  have  only  a  hole  in 
that  quarter,  which  serves  to  let  in  the  wind  and  rain^ 
without  letting  out  the  smoke,  which  invariably  makes 
its  exit  by  the  door ;  and,  in  passing  through  a  <'  village*' 
of  theee  cottages,  the  vapour  from  opposite  doors  rises  into 
an  aerial  archway,  beneath  which  ths  uninitiated  traveller 
coughs  and  grumble*  along.    The  wattled  chimneys  I 
have  mentioned,  are  sometimes  truly  ludicrous  in  their 
positloRp,    No  doubt,  they  were  originally  as  erect  as  the 
rest  of  the  building ;  but  their  genentl  condition  is  such  aa 
to  remind  one  of  opera-daacers  atriving  to  pieeerve  their 
equilibrium  in  most  extraordinary  deriations  from  the 
perpendicular.  Sometimes  fairly  twisted  round  by  the  wind, 
they  stick  in  the  roof  by  one  peg  of  the  basket-work,  and 
look  very  like  a  pirouette  ;  at  others,  they  may  be  seen 
lifted  from  their  proper  place,  and  seeming  in  the  act  of  a 
coupif  and  so  happily  are  thiop  maaagad  that  afposite  or 
next-doors  neighbours  nod  and  set  to  each  other,  with  all 
the  friendship  imaginable,  seeming  ready  to  change  sidee 
the  first  opportunity.     Our  travellers  in  Ireland  exclaim 
in  no  measured  terma  on  the  peculiar  horror  of  dung* 
hilla  beside  the  sabins ;  but,  if  they  will  step  into  a  few 
Welah  villages^  they  will  find  the  nuisance  is  not  wholly 
confined  to  Uieother  sideof  the  Channel;  for  hare  the  space 
in  front  of  the  cottage,  is  generally  occupied  by  a  tumbling 
pig-sty,  (which  the  pig  does  not  reside  in,)  a  rick  of 
peat,  heaped  against  the  dwelling,  and  the  ether  fra- 
grant accompaniment  fu  the  regalement  of  olfactory 
nerves,  nearly  blocking  np  the  approach  to  the  door ; 
while  a  stagnant  puddle  is  seldom  far  off,  in  which  the 
ducks,  pigs,  and  children  may  squatter  together.    Yet 
amid  all  this  filth  and,  as  we  consider,  misery,  the  fbmale 
part  of  the  cottagera  are  as  spruce  in  the  national  coe- 
tame  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  as  proud  of  their 
assortment  of  crockery-ware,  of  which  an  unnecessary 
number  of  jugs  forms  an  indispensable  part,  as  if  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  more  substantial  comfbrts  of  life. 
To  look  at  the  habitations,  oae  would  marvel  how  a 
clean  mob-cap  ar  a  decent  coat  cimld  belong  to  a  people 
ao  apparently  lost  to  all  notion  of  comfort  and  neatnees. 
Their  cheerfulness  and  content,  under  privations  that 
would  not  be  endured  by  an  Bnglish  labourer,  while  It 
sorprisci,  almost  provokes  us,  as  seeming  to  place  a 
formidable  bar  ia  the  way  of  future  improvement.  Pimm* 
mery,  battermilk«  and  coane  barley  breed,  fimn  much 
of  their  food»    I  have  often  seen  the  labourers  of  respecu 
able  farmers  dining  out'of  a  bowl  of  fiummery— a  sour 
jelly  made  flrom  oathuska—(Mt0eiM)— with  such  thankful 
content  as  made  the  remembond  fhre  of  ea  BagUsIr 
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farm-kitclieii  leem  ftlieoUtely  itimptaooi  by  IheoontrMt; 
and  I  bare  someiimei  tbougbttbat  a  temporary  residence 
among  theie  cbeerfnl,  hard-faring  mountaineere,  might 
be  a  lalntary  leuon  to  some  of  the  croaking  oonsamen 
of  beef,  bacon^  pudding,  and  ale  in  England. 

A  Welsh  wedding  is  so  similar  to  the  merry 
penny-hridals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  that  the 
same  description  may  suit  any  one  of  the  coun- 
tries. Mr  Roscoe  gives  the  translation  of  the 
form  of  invitation  used  by  the  hidder  at  Llan- 
badran  some  years  back,  which  is  curious  as  a 
relic  of  old  ruralities.  The  bidder  was  not,  we 
suppose,  as  in  the  other  kingdoms,  the  happy 
bridegroom  in  person.    The  formula  is : — 

The  intration  of  the  bidder  ii  thii  :_with  kindnen 
and  amity,  with  decency  and  liberality,  for  Enion  Owam 
and  Lite  £^«,  he  invitei  you  to  come  with  your  good- 
will on  the  plate;  bring  current  money;  a  ehilling,  or 
two,  or  three^  or  four,  or  flve;  with  cheese  and  batter. 
We  invite  the  hosband  and  wift^  and  children  and  men-ser- 
vants^ from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  Come  there  early ; 
you  dudl  have  victuals  freely,  and  drink  cheap ;  stools  to 
ait  on,  and  fish  if  we  can  catch  them.* 

Saturday  is  the  day  of  marriage ;  and^on^Friday 
evening  the  paraphernalia  of  tibe  bride — consist- 
ing, generally,  of  a  feather-bed,  an  oaken  chest, 
her  clothes,  and  crockery — are  sent  home.   If  the 
wedding  were  in  Scotland,  there  would  be,  with 
a  decent  bride,  in  addition  to  these,  blankets, 
linen,  and  a  copper  tea-kettle — and,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  chest  of  drawers.     Friday 
evening  is  also  employed,  both  at  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  receiving  presents 
of  all  sorts  from  friends — consisting  of  butter, 
cheese,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  wool.    This,  in 
Wales,  is  called  puree  and  girdle — an  Ancient  Bri- 
tish custom.    The  gifts  are  entered  on  a  paper, 
and,  if  required,  are  returned,  we  suppose,  in  kind. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  riders — we  must  remember 
that  Welsh  ponies  are  plentiful — ^will  attend  at  a 
wedding.    Of  these,  we  are  told,  ten  or  twenty 
of  the  best-mounted  accompany  the  bridegroom 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  to  demand  her  from 
her  protectors.    They  make  a  feint  of  resist- 
ance;   and  much  Welsh  poetry  is  employed 
by  way  of  argument,  one  party  being  within  the 
house,  and  the  other  without,  abusing  each  other 
heartily,  in  language  somewhat  more  sonorous 
than  choice  Italian. 

The  bride  is  finally  carried  off,  on  horseback,  by 
ber  father ;  but  is  pursued  and  taken  after  a  brisk 
chase.  In  how  many  different  lands  Is  nearly  the 
same  pantomime  of  attack,  resistance,  and  cap- 
ture acted  ?  Mr  Roscoe  was  as  much  surprised 
at  finding  the  national  harp  so  little  cultivated,  as 
travellers  in  the  Highlands  are  at  so  rarely  meet, 
ing  a  piper.  "  The  thing  don't  pay.  Sir."  If 
harps  and  bagpipes  are  wanted,  we  must  look 
for  them  in  London,  or,  at  worst,  about  a  High- 
land hostel,  frequented  by  tourists.  Nancy 
Felix,  of  Gogerddan,  a  blind  woman,  was  the  only 
harper  the  wanderer  heard  in  Cardiganshire.  She 
is  the  prima  dor^na.  of  the  Principality,  it  would 
seem  ;  and  parties  from  Aberystwith  make  ex- 
cursions to  her  neat  little  cottage,  to  listen  to 
her  national  melodies,  those  beautiful  and  sim- 
pie  old  airs  which  she  performs,  and  delights  to 
$^ar  praised*     Sy  playii^  to  parties,  the  blind 


harpist  gains  support  for  herself  and  two  8tst«n; 
and  a  kind  proprietor  gives  her  a  pretty  cot- 
tage, and  neatly-kept  garden. 

The  view  from  this  garden,  says  Mr  Rotooc,  ii 
one  of  rare  beauty,  commanding  the  Vale  of  Rheubl, 
and  various  ranges  of  cragged  and  woody  hillf,  chaopnt 
from  vivid  light  to  dim  shadow,  as  the  alr-hnng  doadt 
glide  silently  acrots  the  landseapOi  Who  can  ttaad  be. 
side  that  sightless  harper,  and  gase  on  the  glory  of  loch 
a  scene,  without  feeling  how  precious  is  the  blcwn?  of 
which  she  is  deprived,  without  fervently  thanktni  Q^ 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  most  inestimable  boon? 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  wanderer  ascended 
Plinlimmon,  the  Hill-King  of  Cambria ;  bat  he 
descended  the  far-famed  Wye,  even  to  the  sea. 
Wye  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  five  riven 
which  are  said  to  have  their  rise  in  the  moan. 
tidn.  We  purpose  to  follow  his  steps  throaghoat 
part  of  this  wizard  and  enchanting  track. 

In  its  early  youth,  the  Wye  is  the  most  importwi 
of  the  sister  rivers,  and  thence  its  naaae  of  Gwy  or  Wye, 
signifying  **  the  river  ;**  and  though  in  magnitnde  the 
stately  Sabrina  soon  surpasses  our  fidr  Ikvonrite,  ia  ion. 
linees  sheis  unrivalled ;  and  these  pages  must  be  to  ber 
as  knights  of  old  proclaiming  her  peeriess  charsu.  anJ 
calling  in  the  artist  witnesses  to  prove  the  tmtb  of  tbeir 
statements.     Following  the  Wye  from  her  souiee,  said 
turbaries  and  swamps,  I  soon  found  myself  jooraeybi; 
siUe-by-oide  with  a  gay,  sportive  streMslcC,  fAayfal  u» 
child,  dandng  merrily  down  the  glen,  frisking  sbost  ia 
foam  and  spray,  if  a  stone  or  a  rock  chanced  to  oier  x 
pretext  for  a  splashy  gambol,  and  wearing  the  nuset  tiDt 
of  her  neighbour  streams.     Mountains,  gloriooi  booa- 
tains !  cradle  the  young  beauty  as  she  bounds  into  lifbt ; 
and  long  do  they  shelter  her  amid  their  fsrtreH  ndu, 
and  bend  their  hoary  heads  over  her  f  rolioMnne  path,  hk« 
aged  grandsires,  smiling  fondly  and  calmly  on  the  va- 
garies of  the  petted  child  who  tumbles   and  fssibtb 
around  their  feet. 

Mr  Roscoe,  loath  to  leave  the  wild  and  mig- 
nificent  scenery  of  the  early  course  of  the  Wye, 
resolved  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  oolr 
house  of  entertainment    in  the    **  wretdied" 
Llangarig.    "  My  good   woman,"   said  T— be 
dramatically  proceeds — "  can  1  have  a  bed  here 
to-night?"    "  I  think  iss ;  but  it  was  not  one 
she'll  be  likes."    ''  Never  mind— let  me  see  it 
"  Iss,  but  you  was  not  like    bar."    She  v» 
right;    a  hay.loft   had   been   luxury  in  cov- 
parison*     The  traveller  was  fain  to  proceed 
to  Rhaiadyr  ;   but  first  took  "  a  glass"  of  a 
blazing  peat  fire  in  the  kitchen  ;   and,  vhUe 
making  a  hurried  repast,  was  entertained  vitb 
abundance    of   Welsh    singing,    fluent   Welib 
talk,  and  peals  of  light-hearted  laughter  fron 
the  merry  crowd  assembled ;  among  whom,  Mr 
Roscoe  inunuates,  not  to  scandalize  the  Isdiest 
*  that  the  stout  Welsh  ale  was  doing  its  magical 
office.    The  Welsh  cabins  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  Ireland^^-the  comparison  will  not 
hold ;  nor  yet  of  the  shebeen  houses  with  tlie 
poorest  hostels  of  the  Principality.    There  was 
here  good  home-baked  bread,  and  the  magical  sla 
was,  no  doubt,  home-brewed.    The  iu^j  ^m 
was  a  huge  iron  pot,  suspended  over  one  dirisoB 
of  the  fire,  with  blazing  turfs  on  the  top  of  it 
The  walls  and  rafters  were  garnished  wi^  bscon, 
cheese,  and  other  substantials ;  yet  this  snogbarea 
the  squeamish  Englishman  left,  and  foUaved  the 
course  of  the  lovely  Wye  in  the  moonlight  to 
Rhaiadyr.     Next  day  he  resumed  hk  pUgn*- 
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iige  by  Old  und  New  Radnor^  discouning  elo- 
quently and  poetically  upon  the  cb arming  scenery 
through  which  he  passed,  and  on  every  storied 
ruin  and  ancient  castle.  The  dilapidated  Aberedw 
arrests  us,  the  ancient  hold  cf  '^  High  LleweL 
lyn."  The  site  of  the  castle  is  described  as  a 
scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  between,  and  closely 
overlooking  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Wye  and 
Edwy,  and  commanding  a  lovely  and  diversified 
prospect  on  all  sides.  Mr  Roscoe  tells  the  tra- 
ditionary story  of  the  Last  Llewellyn's  escape 
and  death,  after  the  brave  and  patriotic  Welsh 
Prince  was  subdued  by  the  English  Edward  and 
those  of  his  recieant  countrymen  who  took  part 
with  the  invader.  At  Clifford  Castle  on  the  Wye, 
the  wanderer  dallies  for  a  while  with  the  memory 
of  the  Fair  Rosamond  Clifford,  and  another 
Clifford,  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke— not  so 
frail,  and  almost  as  fair.  Mr  Roscoe  will  regret, 
we  are  certain,  to  learn  that,  in  this  matter-of. 
fact  age,  her  celebrated  letter,  which  he  quotes 
with  so  much  unction,  is  believed  to  be  spurious. 
And  now  we  resume  the  course  of  the  Wye. 

Prom  Plinlimmon  to  Aberedw,  the  ■ceuery  through 
which  we  follow  her  oonne  is  wild,  rocky,  pictoretque, 
and  lublime;   below  Aberedw  the  Wye  growe  eonie^ 
what  more  etaid  in  her  demeanour ;  and  the  surrounding 
scenes  become  more  rich  and  Inzuriant  than  startling 
or  grand — they  are  more  English.    She  goes  on  in  a 
calm,  maidenly  mood,  ^  girt  with  beauty  ;*'  and,  until 
we  pass  Ross,  no  material  change  appears  in  the  culti- 
vated, rich,  happy-looking  villages,  whose  bright  fields 
langh  in  the  summer  sunshine,  nor  fear  its  dronght, 
while  their  noble  river  rolls  her  fall  tide  along.     Her 
third  character  commences  at  Goodrich ;  and  fiom  thence 
to  her  union  with  the  Severn,  all  is  richly,  harmoniously 
grand—one  series  of  glorions  piclures  outspread  on  either 
side  the  stream.     About  a  mile  from  Clifford,  the  Wye 
quits  the  borders  of  Radnorshire,  and,  turning  eastward, 
brings  all  her  wealth  of  beauty  to  enrich  the  county  of 
Hereford,  one  of  the  garden-plots  of  our  dear  England. 
Small  lovely  villages  aie  scattered  along  at  intervals, 
with  fine  old  gabled  houses,  wreathed  with  vines  and 
roses,  from  porch  to  roofi^tree,  mingled  with  jasmine 
clinging  round 

"  The  miMive  sBuIlioned  windows,  and  the  ftsckt 
Of  quaint  fantutlc  ehimoeyt,  that  o*er.top 
The  pointed  roof,  wlUi  erer-Tuying  store 
Of  twitted,  eanrod,  losengw  ■hapert  device.** 

Hollyhocks,  those  grand  and  graceful  fiowers,  adorn  the 
box-edged  borders  of  the  little  crammed  parterre,  before 
the  windoivs,  and,  leaning  over  the  crazy  moss-grown 
palings  in  front,  look  abroad  with  a  generous,  frank, 
good-humoured  glance  for  the  by-passer,  and  a  smile  of 
kindly  recognition  to  wonted  guests. 

Why  do  not  more  of  our  enterprising  tourists, 
instead  of  (ucending  the  Rhine,  descend  the 
Wye  ?  Do  they  wish  for  castles  and  abbeys  ? 
And  have  they  not  Goodrich,  and  Chepstow,  and 
Ragland,  besides  Tintern  Abbey,  and  many,  many 
more.^ — ^ali  of  which,  together  with  the  wanderer, 
we  must  reluctantly  leave. 


STRIA  AND  THE  BOLT  LAND  ILLUSTRATED. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  Second  Seri es.  Bart- 
lett'slandscapes  and  scenic  pictures  continueas  fine 
and  characteristic  as  ever,  of  a  region  teeming  with 
the  noblest  associations  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  with  its  eternal  hopes  and 
interests.  The  plates  are  generally  magnificent, 
the  work  being  altogether  of  the  kind  upon 
whicii  a  clever  artist  is  willing  to  rest  his  fame. 


The  engraving,  in  particular,  is  better  executed 
than  in  the  preceding  series,  and  the  draughts- 
man reveals,  in  many  minute  touches  and  felici- 
tous strokes,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  individu- 
ality of  the  sacred  ground  he  has  traversed. 
It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  de. 
scribe  these  brif^ht  Oriental  visions  in  words. 
Mr  Came  has,  generally  in  the  text,  described 
the  points  of  view,  the  difficulties  of  the  artist, 
and  the  obstacles  he  has  overcome.  His  adven- 
tures (Mr  Bartlett's,  we  conclude)  in  reaching 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  dwelling,  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  reception  there,  shew  that  he 
possesses  much  of  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
which  gives  life  to  such  tasks  as  that  which  he 
has  undertaken. 

From  Mr  Carne's  illustrative  descriptions — ^his 
, Travels,  in  short,  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land— 
we  shall  select  a  few  passages,  which  will  at 
least  help  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  prevailing  character  of  this  engaging  work. 
Mr  Carne  sets  out  by  describing  the  plate  : — 
The  women  in  the  foreground  wear  on  the  head  the 
favourite  ornament  of  Lebanon-^the  silver  horn,  carved 
.  with  grotesque  figures  and  characters,  and  adorned  with 
false  jewellery.  It  is  hollow,  more  than  a  foot  high,  placed 
upright  on  the  head,  secui-ed  under  the  chin  by  a  silk 
cord  ;  the  veil  is  carried  ever  it,  and  falls  down  low,  in  a 
theatric  manner,  on  one  side  of  the  face  or  shoulder.  Iii 
the  more  wealthy  families,  the  ladies,  the  wives  of  the 
sheichs  and  princes,  wear  a  more  splendid  horn,  brilliant, 
not  with  false,  but  real  jewels.  On  marriage  ceremonies, 
it  is  often  worn  by  the  bride  and  her  many  bridemiiids. 
It  is  not  elegant  or  beautiful ;  and,  if  worn  on  the  streets 
of  cities,  the  effect  would  be  almoit  ludicrous;  but  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  bairen  and  solitary  places,  it 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  peasant  costume,  and  looka 
bold  and  originaL 

Reirout  is  the  most  desirable  residence  in  Syria ;  the 
situation  is  lovely,  as  also  is  the  scenery  on  every  side ; 
the  town  is  dirty  and  disagreeable  when  compared  with 
the  well-built  Tripoli,  and  iu  fine  flowing  Kadesha. 
Lebanon  is  grand  from  Beirout ;  it  is  also  grand,  but 
more  distant,  from  Tripoli.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
port  of  Damascus  and  Central  Syria.  It  is  more  convi*. 
niently  situated  for  receiving  intelligence,  shipping,  &c, 
from  Europe,  and  has  more  commercial  activity  than  any 
other  Syrian  port.  Many  merchanU  reside  in  Beirout, 
besides  the  consuls  and  agents  for  the  varioos  European 
powers.  To  a  European,  it  Is  infinitely  more  lively  and 
interesting  as  a  residence  than  Damascus,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  many  luxuries,  and  streams,  and  groves,  he  will 
often  be  induced  to  say — '<  I  am  alone ;  my  companioud 
and  my  people  are  far  from  me  ;  and  no  man  regardeth 
me.*'  Beirout  is  the  dearer  place  of  the  two ;  yet  a  resi- 
dent can  soon  gather  as  many  comforts  and  enjoyments  tu 
his  home,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  Damascus  The  sea  and  the 
splendid  bay  offers  a  moie  attractive,  a  more  varied  spec- 
Ucle  than  the  Barrada,  the  Abana,  and  their  three  bro- 
ther  streams ;  and  Lebanon  offers  excursions  and  visiii 
to  monasteries,  glens,  and  castles,  that  bring  vividly  u» 
mind  Italy  and  Scotland,  in  the  heart  of  Syria.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  are  of  late  improved,  and  arc 
rapidly  improving;  many  new  dwellings  and  villas  have 
been  buUt,  some  of  them  with  much  taste.  The  rent  of 
a  good  house  «>r  a  small  famUy  u  £30;  for  a  larger,  a 
villa  and  garden,  £40  or  £50  a-year :  rent  is  thus  risen, 
from  the  many  Frank  residents  lately  settled  here.  Meat 
is  4d.  the  pound ;  wine,  4d.  the  bottle;  superior  wine  of 
Lebanon,  9d.  or  Is. ;  the  latter  is  white  and  red ;  the 
strong  white  wine,  slightly  sweet,  is  the  best— the  viii 
d*oro  the  most  delicate :  it  is  the  champagne  of  the  East, 
mousseux  when  bottled,  and  inspiring.  Two  or  three 
French  bakers  are  settled  here,  so  that  the  bread  Is  good_ 
a  rare  luxury  in  the  Levant    The  consuls  and  merchanU 
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of  dUbriii^  MtioDi  Ure  on  a  9H\$l  and  IHoadly  fiMtinf, 
with  4iDii«r  and  erening  partlei,  and  ezconipoB  and  pie* 
nics  in  tbe  beaatiful  neighbourhood.  Syria,  at  leaat  thii 
portion  of  it,  ia  not  a  remarkably  cheap  country;  len  lo 
eren  than  the  iouth  of  France,  and  many  parta  of  Italy. 

The  Sabbath  does  not  here,  ai  throughout  most  of  the 
Eaft,  oblige  the  stranger  to  ftel  himielf  in  a  itrange  land ; 
a  home-feeling  of  calm,  of  ooniolatton,  comet  with  that 
morning  lun.  Tbe  church  or  chapel  where  he  haa  wor- 
shipped, ftmiliar  to  his  earlier  life,  endeared  to  his  riper 
years,  rises  in  ftncy  before  him  as  he  walks  through  lanes 
of  the  pomegranate  and  prickly  peai,  and  woods  of  the 
grey  oUre^  to  the  Syrian  chapel,  snrroanded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  A  respectable  congregation  attends  here;  the 
.  aerrice  if  conducted  impressirely  and  simply. 

Djouni,  the  residence  of  the  eccentric  Lady 
Heater  Stanhope,  forma  one  of  the  riewg,  though 
not  one  of  the  moat  remarkable.  Her  Ladjrahip'a 
freaks,  and  whimsies,  and  extraragances,  bor- 
deringon  insanity^  begin  to  tire  the  sober-minded ; 
yet  there  is  something  piquant  about  her  ca- 
pricea ;  something  in  her  wild  manifestations,  at 
whidi  people  might  laugh,  were  ahe  in  May  Fair ; 
but  which  they  watch  and  wonder  at,  in  a  high- 
born dame  perched  on  the  aide  of  Lebanon. 

A  more  capricious  choice  of  a  home  has  nerer  been 
made  in  this  world  of  caprice  and  eosentrieity ;  the  land 
abounds  with  sites  of  beauty  and  richness.  Tales  and 
shaded  hills,  screened  by  loftier  hills,  with  many  waters. 
Lebanon  has  a  hundred  sites  of  exquisite  attraction  and 
scenery ;  but  this  woman,  erer  loving  the  wild  and  the 
ftarful,  more  thnn  the  soft  things  of  this  world,  has 
fixed  her  eagle's  nest  on  the  top  of  a  craggy  height  that 
is  swept  by  orery  wind.  The  dark  foliage  that  appears 
above  its  walls  are  the  gardens,  whieh  are  remarkably 
beautiftil  and  verdant,  the  creation  of  her  own  hands. 
Nowhere  in  the  gardens  in  the  East  is  so  much  l>eauty 
and  variety  to  be  seen — covered  alleys,  pavilions,  grass- 
plats,  plantations,  &e.  in  admirable  order.  It  was  in  a 
pavilion  in  these  gardens  that  the  artist  had  the  honour 
of  spending  some  houra  in  conversation  with  her  Lady- 
ship. In  the  village  on  the  right  he  passed  the  night  in 
the  open  air.  The  precipitous  character  of  tbe  glen 
between  it  and  Djouni,  prevented  his  seeking  the  latter 
in  the  dark.  The  high  central  chain  of  Lebanon,  spotted 
with  snow,  shuts  In  the  riew. 

In  winter,  in  the  rainy  season,  let  not  the  resident  of 
Djouni  be  envied  by  the  humbler  dwellers  in  the  land,  or 
by  the  recluses  of  the  convents  and  monasteries  which 
cover  the  declivities  of  Lebanon.  If  a  quiet  mind  and  a 
consoling  fiiith  be  the  chief  ingredienu  of  happiness  In 
this  world,  they  minalebnt  slightly  in  her  Ladyship's  cup : 
the  dreams  and  rev^ations  of  astrology  have,  for  many 
yean  past,  been  the  fkvourite  excitement ;  without  them, 
the  evening  of  her  lifb  would  now  be  wretched,  and  she 
would  feel,  like  Noma  of  the  Fitful -head,  when  conscious 
at  last  that  her  power  over  the  elements  was  a  delusion. 
Her  views  on  the  Christian  revelation  are  as  wild  and 
unorthodox  as  some  of  her  divinations.  One  of  them  Is, 
that  the  Messiah  fs  to  come  again,  and  shortly.  The 
beautiful  Arab  steed,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  attended 
and  served  in  the  stables  of  Djouni,  with  a  care  and 
luxury  surpassed  only  by  thatof  Commodus  for  his  horse, 
is  reserved  for  his  especial  use^  when  he  shall  enter  Jeru- 
aalem in  triumph :  her  Ladyship  Is  to  follow  in  the  train, 
on  a  brown  mare  of  great  beauty.  During  the  visit  ot  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  (not  Woolff)  to  Lebanon,  the  Arab  chiefs, 
lured  by  the  raport  of  his  great  wealth  and  influence^  came 
In  crowds  to  offer  their  flatteries,  and  their  arms  and 
services,  if  he  purposed,  as  it  was  said,  to  set  up  some  new 
dominion.  His  better  seose^  aided  by  a  protracted  iUnem, 
declined  the  temptation.  He  passed  three  days  at  Djouni, 
to  which  he  was  invited,  in  order  that  his  physician  might 
attend  a  fevonrite  domeetic  of  ito  mistress.  Thus,  under 
the  same  roof,  were  two  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts  of  the 
ag^  sternly  opposed  to  each  other  in  sentiment  and  purpose; 
the  one  devoting  his  wealth,  and  time^  and  talent,  with 
nndyiug  ual  and  sincerity,  to  the  conversion[of  the  Jews^ 


traTtning  ovary  land  and  €itr»  Mtsring  ths  ^Um  tH 
kings,  that  ha  might  recIaUn  tba  los^  nee  of  Isncl  A 
thousand  pounds  was  not  too  much  to  expend  (or  tlM  coq. 
version  of  a  single  Jew,  nor  a  thousand  miles  too  &r  to 
traverse,  to  receive  a  Hebrew  fiMnily  into  tbe  foM.  Os 
all  sMh  doings,  Lady  Hester  laoksd  with  unattsnUi 
scorn  and  contempt.  Uoawar%  however,  of  the  omr 
of  her  guest,  she  treated  him  with  much  dviUty,  Tla 
denouement  took  place  towards  the  cloee  of  bii  rUit* 
it  was  highly  characteristic  The  guest  had  dssiRd  to  find 
a  suitable  moment  to  lead  har  thoughts  mors  ssncitly  to 
religioii~.such  moments  were  rare  at  Djouni ;  h0iftfff,« 
the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  tbay  wereconvenin||iiii 
she  was  indulging  in  some  wild  sallies,  when  be  simsMd  » 
serious  tone.  He  was  liatened  to  calmly,  and  witik  wiut 
he  conceived  at  last  to  be  a  growing  emotien;  thm  thm 
was  a  pause  for  a  fow  moments.  Was  that  proui  teut 
touched?  Only  with  snrpriaa  and  IndigaatieBt  tkoi 
was  a  derisive  smila  that  was  bitter  to  be  bonsi  *  I 
thought,"  she  mid,  '<  that  I  was  entertaining  a  foitlfr 
man  under  my  roof;  but  I  see  that  I  have  harbonnd  i 
fanatic  missionary.'* 

In  the  eharaatar  of  har  anind,  than  Is  an  sntiit  visl 
of  simplicity :  aha  haa  ever  the  air  of  a  dramatic  bciof, 
of  acting  a  part,  whether  it  be  to  aatonish  the  ottiTO, « 
her  visiters.  In  her  interview  with  Lamartioe,  titt 
myatifjfing  of  the  astrologer  is  beautifully  oontrutcd  with 
the  vanity  of  the  poet.  The  following  ecaoei  with  tht 
gentleman  who  drew  this  view  of  Djonni,  is  intsrMQSf ; 
no  traveller  has  bitheito  sa  landed  her  penoaal  chsrat. 

Around  its  portal  wore  gnmpo  of  wild4ookiDf  Alha> 
ians  and  Janissaries  {  and  a  most  polite  aaajor  doae  cm- 
dpaied  us  to  onr  apaftment,  that  was  half  Bngliib  isd 
half  Oriental.  In  a  few  moasonts,  bar  Ladyship  smt  fgtn, 
to  eondu^t  us  round  har  gardens.  I,  who  had  sqicial 
a  ambbed  imparions  old  woman,  was  most  sgmsUf 
surprised  by  the  noble,  but  gentle  aepeet,  of  ourstnairr 
hostess.  In  youth,  she  must  have  been  most  besntiAil: 
her  features  are  remarkably  fine,  blending  digatiy  asi 
sweetness  In  a  foaainaiing  degree^  Har  drass  wss  fmsi- 
tic,  but  impiasaive  s  her  tnrlwn,  of  pale  muslin,  tkakm- 
inghar  high  pale  forehead.  Than  ia  eertahily  a  dight 
v^  of  flcfttl  insanity  in  her  expression ;  but  iu  fcanJ, 
and  the  ordinary  oast  is  that  of  one  calmly  psnnsM  of 
the  truth  of  principles  npaasd  on  with  deep  mtisisrtkn 
She  conducted  us  to  an  arbour  in  the  gaidsni,  ^lia 
English  in  appearance.  I  made  thia  obearatieB,  whis 
she  replied — « Ob,  dont  say  so,  I  bate  rrtfpiH 
English  r*  Then,  nodding  to  my  eompnnioo,  whom 
an  American—**  He  has  a  good  star— very  geod  ;**  tha 
addrewing  harielf  to  iTif  '*  Yon  an  of  a  UiSfrfsl  ii*- 
posltion,  see  everything  an  sonlsur  da  row  oae  of  th«e 
beings  who  pam  well  through  lifr.  You  will  rlsi  *^^ 
the  middle  of  your  life.  You  are  apt  to  be  riolady 
angry  on  occasion,  and  I  could  let  out  more."  W<  tfcfo 
walked  round  the  gardens,  all  of  her  own  formatioo,  ud 
were  surprised  at  their  verdure  and  bcautifal  vnv^ 
ment.  We  then  retired  to  dinner :  her  Ladyship*!  bmo- 
tity  for  a  meal  had  been  previously  takeik  The  disur 
was  most  inspiriting  \  and  my  last  lingering  bittenmi 
for  the  freak  of  last  night,  was  buried  in  an  laiBitiUr 
apricot  tart.  In  the  avening  we  were  again  amt  Ihr,  sb< 
found  bar  in  a  paHour  in  the  gardea,  laeUaine  m  ib 
ottoman,  with  a  long  ambroidmd  pipe.  Placed  ia  i 
recess,  her  hand  acroes  her  brow,  aba  merely  •cntisiM' 
our  features,  as  If  to  complete  or  confirm  bcr  haed 
knowledge  of  our  chanctera.  Coffre  was  ssrved  hj  ■ 
Uttle  Nubian  girl.  In  tha  aonrae  of  coBiensCieB,  ^ 
said — ^That  the  good  geniue  would  shortly  appear;  that 
the  evil  one  waa  now  on  earth,  bnaiiy  eoLplofsd  ia  en- 
vasiinff — that  she  knew  of  his  whereabouts ;  that,  si  tkc 
advent  of  the  good  genius,  men  would  fiock  to  his  itu- 
dard,  leaving  wives  and  children,  and  that  a  giaai  «s4 
decislva  straggle  would  take  plaee,  to  end  in  the  fltsh- 
lisbfluot  of  the  fornMr,  Our  poor  wild  worid  wiU  Om 
be  called  to  order. 

It  ia  A  ahrowd  gueaa  tkat  of  hmt  Ladyakipr  ^ 
the  evil  geniua  hSing  engaged  in  oaiitiMHai^-' 
no  dodbi  for  the  Toriea  of  Engl«id« 
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Attedidd  to  a  delieiom  engraving  of  the  tUIa 
of  Mr  Barker,  the  British  consul^  situated  at 
Sudeah^  there  is  this  charming  description  of  a 
lorely  scene  and  an  English  Aom«  in  Syria : — 

Mr  Baricer  wm  an  admirable  host ;  ivceiTing  hit  gnast 
with  a  frank  and  aActionata  c»nrt«i7}  that  soiif ht  evary 
nordty  thai  conld  amnsa,  and  erery  aomfort  that  could 
fratify.  Part  of  tha  flnit  day  was  panad  in  lookint  orar 
the  houaa  and  gardani.  Tha  fdrmari  built  by  himaslft 
it  oommodions  {  and  pioiqresqoa ;  a  gallery  in  front  ia 
oorered  with  the  choieaat  rinaa  of  Europe ;  a  handaoma 
munc-room  with  an  organ  ia  datachad  from  tha  house ; 
and  from  a  tower  aboTOi  tha  riaw  is  truly  charming. 
Tlie  9y9  rats  upon  the  immediate  euvirons  of  the  housOy 
SI  apon  a  singular  spectacle  i  tar  bars  Mr  Barltar  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cnltivating  almost  OTery  speclas  of  European 
fniit,  introducing  fresh  ones  erery  year.  Tha  rinsa, 
spple>tfaes»  and  apriooa,  are  in  fine  ordar  i  and  tha  gneat 
bad  tha  plaaaura  of  taatlng  the  ftoest  fruit  he  had  met 
with  for  many  months^  either  in  Europe  or  the  Levant. 
•  •  •  .  .  I 

The  erening  at  the  villa  was  in  keeping  with  the 
dsy^the  society  of  Mr  Barker,  his  lady,  and  &mily. 
Seveiil  ftirv  of  Roesini  and  Mozart  were  given  in  beau- 
tifttl  ityle  on  tha  piano,  the  fint  and  last  time  thai  we 
heard  them  during  the  journey  (  and  when  listening  to 
the  din  of  Tnrlcish  pipes  and  flageolets,  or  rode  Arab 
gnitars,  we  often  thooght  of  the  melodies  of  that  night 
ia  the  Syrian  villa. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
theatrical  Chateaubriand : — 

Chateaobriand  says  that  men  visit  the  East  but  onca ; 
yet  the  Count  was  a  weak  at  Cairo,  and  could  not  spare 
sn  sztim  day  to  visit  the  Pyramids,  because^  as  he  said, 
he  hod  noi  time!  He  begged  a  friend  to  write  bis 
name  on  that  of  Gizeh,  that  it  might  hereafter  be  believed 
that  he  was  there.  Lamartioe  spent  a  year  in  Syria  and 
Pldeitiiie,  and  at  last  would  fkin  have  visited  Palmyra, 
which  would  have  required  an  evtra  fortnight.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  he  never  saw  it,  and  never  shall  see  it, 
hecsQse  he  had  not  time  ? 

According  to  the  traveller's  account^  Lamar- 
tine — ^who  travelled  en  prince,  and  spent  from 
three  to  four  thousands  a  year — received  80,000 
livres  for  his  travels*: — from  the  same  publishers, 
probably,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs  Trollope, 
were  to  give  Chateaubriand  £12,000  sterling 
for  his  autobiography. 

Of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is  poetically  said— 

The  river  mshea  forth  through  thickets  of  palm,  pome- 
gnnata^  and  odoriferous  shmbs,  that  beautifully  skirt  the 
beach.  Haw  often  and  strangely,  through  many  agea, 
Ittve  tha  echoes  of  this  river  heard  the  sounds  of  war,  of 
^)  and  sorrow;  the  wail  of  Sisera;  the  cry  of  the 
mighty  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Lord !  The  armies  in 
the  pUin  of  Esdraelon  often  fought  near  its  waters,  and 
porpled  them  with  their  blood ;  the  Crusaders  lighted 
the  WBtch-Are  on  its  banka,  and  their  fainting  hosts 
diank  of  Ita  stream.  Evan  in  the  heats  of  summer  it  is 
not  even  partially  dry,  nor  creeps  lazily,  like  the  Jordan, 
thnmgb  Its  bed.  When  flowing  through  the  great  plain, 
where  the  banks  are  covered  only  with  wild  grass,  it  baa 
a  pastoral  character.  The  spectator  is  tempted  to  deck 
it,  in  fancy,  with  some  swest  cottage  just  by  tha  waters, 
shaded  by  a  few  palma  and  aeented  ahmbs,  and  a  garden 
of  the  ilowen  of  the  East  by  iu  sid^  How  dear  a  re. 
treat  I  how  indelible  a  resting-place  !  The  hallowed 
calm  of  the  scenery  wonld  surely  enter  into  the  soul, 
when  the  moonlight  was  on  the  ancient  river,  and  its 
erery  rode,  ruin,  and  lovely  hill,  seemed  to  have  a  voice, 
an  appealing  volee,  not  unto  man,  but  unto  tha  heaven% 
that  once  kioked  on  them  la  love,  and  shall  bid  ibam 
T^joiee  jet  again. 

At  JaflSiy  the  ancient  Joppa^  Mr  Carne  was  in- 
trodnaed  to  the  rains  of  the  dwelling  of  Simon 
Peter  the  tanner,  and  to  that  renowned  person. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  then  encamped  without 
the  walls  of  Jaffa. 

The  peiBon  of  Ibrahim  Ss  corpalent,  and  his  long  white 
beard  heightens  the  effect  of  his  striking  features.  He 
was  seated  smoking,  and  received  their  respects  with  a 
ftank  and  cheerAil  courtesy,  sending  for  his  dragoman, 
who  shortly  entered.  Omar  Bffendi,  the  dragoman,  had 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  spoke  English  well ; 
and  there  was  about  him  an  openness  very  engaging.  He 
esplained  their  object  to  the  Pasha,  who  received  it  with 
marked  attention.  It  was  evident  he  was  playing  the 
aiurteous  Prank,  smiling  at  one  thing,  gravely  admitting 
another,  and  breaking  forth  very  often  into  boisterous 
merriment  t  for  it  is  quite  a  point  with  him  to  create  a 
good  impression  in  his  fevour  among  Europeans.  Prom 
time  to  time,  during  the  Interview,  his  eye  glanced 
anxiously  towards  the  western  horiaou,  upon  which  the 
sails  of  his  expected  succours,  impelled  by  a  favourable 
breeie,  were  just  discerned;  and  he  explained  to  us,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  port,  he  should  march  against  the 
rebels  of  the  mountains,  and  restore  peace  In  a  very  brief 
period*  The  guesta  then  took  their  leave,  after  he  had 
made  them  the  proposal  to  accompany  him,  if  they 
pleased,  in  his  march  upon  Jerusalem.  They  strolled 
among  the  Arab  soldiery  of  the  camp,  and  were  struck 
with  their  lively,  passionate  gestures,  their  activity,  and 
delight  in  the  simple  music  of  their  tribes*  One  day, 
famishing  with  hanger,  and  almost  naked,  in  the  mud 
cabins  of  the  Nile ;  the  next,  seized,  enrolled,  clothed 
with  what  to  them  must  be  splendour,  and  well  fed ;  in« 
flated  with  their  new  position  and  succees-«uhese  poor 
victims  of  a  delmsing  oppression  are  now  become  its  readi- 
est instruments. 

Ibrahim  is  again  taken  up  at  Damascus. 

Ibrahim  is  the  Liberal  of  the  East.  He  has,  at  Da- 
maacus,  established  r  good  daily  market  for  meat  and 
other  provisions.  The  traveller  can  now  partake  of 
roast  beef  and  mutton,  and  excellent  sherry,  at  the  house 
of  the  hospitable  consul.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  take  a 
honse  and  garden,  which  he  can  rent  very  good  for  twenty- 
five,  and  very  superior  for  thirty  pounds  a-year,  un-fbr. 
nished  ;  but  it  is  easy,  at  a  small  expense,  to  provide  the 
scanty  furniture,  divans,  cushions,  and  table  of  an  East- 
em  house.  A  single  man  may  live  liere  very  well,  ex- 
clusive of  rAnt  and  servant's  wages,  kc,  for  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  a-year  :  meat  is  three  pence  a  pound,  fruit  and 
vegetables  very  cheap  and  plentiful ;  a  cook's  wages  tu'elve, 
and  even  eigliteen  pounds  a  year,  besides  his  board  and 
lodging — rather  high  for  the  East,  where  the  cuisine  is  so 
confined  and  simple.  Wine  is  less  scarce  in  the  city  than 
formerly,  though  It  is  diflicult  to  procure  it  of  superior 
quality  (  the  best  kind  is  kept  In  tiie  Spanish  convent. 
Two  or  three  European  merchants*  have  settled  here, 
within  a  few  years ;  but  they  found  that  their  business 
could  be  more  conveniently  transRCted  at  Beirout,  and 
they  now  keep  only  their  clerks  and  offices  at  Damascus. 

Would  the  reader  wish  to  know  of  Tyre  and 
Carmel,  and  the  hundred  places  impressed  on 
memory  by  the  first  early  Biblical  associations  of 
childhood  ?  Let  him  peruse  these  pages,  and  gaze 
on  these  pictured  scenes.  Here  is  Tyre,  and  next 
Sarepta^  for  which  we  pass  many  places  of  more 
importance  and  dignity  :-^ 

The  day's  journey  lud  been  long,  and  the  gate  of  tha 
interpreter  was  scarcely  more  welcome  to  Christian  in 
his  progress,  than  that  of  Tyre  was  to  us,  as  we  sU>wly 
approached  it  over  the  loom  sands.  The  sea  fell  with  a 
fUnt  eoond  on  the  beach-*the  streets  W9n  as  noisalees  aa 
If  tha  people  had  once  more  perished — ^tbe  baaaar  was 
dosed;  a  few  Tyrian  women  and  an  Armenian  priaat 
passed  by  i  and  one  little  group  of  tradesmen  and  fisher- 
men were  idly  enjoying  the  balmy  evening.  Tyre  has 
no  Eastern  luxvriea  or  amusements;  one  bath  only  af 
the  plainest  kind  $  no  story-teller,  to  enhance  the  joys 
of  the  pipe  and  coffee ;  no  fountains;  no  caravanserai  for 
the  stranger :  he  must  trust  to  the  hospitality  of  some 
private  family— and  he  will  not  be  deceived. 

The  gate  of  Tyre,  which  you  eater,  ie  overgrown  by  a 
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glorious  tpreadinfl:  vine  ;  It  is  like  the  gourd  for  Which 
the  prophet  prayed  when  the  sun  heat  on  his  head  ;  its 
▼ivid  shroud  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  long  pepin- 
sala  of  sand,  on  which  there  is  no  foliage  or  green  thing. 
This  noble  Tine  covers  the  wall  and  portal,  as  if  there 
itill  was  hrightness  witliin,  and  the  island  city  said  again 
^^^  Look  at  my  palaces  and  vineyards— (  am  perfect  in 
heanty." 
Of  Zarapha^  the  ancient  Sarepta^  it  is  said  :^- 

The  Christian  who  would  fain  pass  a  day  amidst  the 
undying  scenery  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  hills  where 
the  prophets  dwelt,  in  the  silent  vales  where  they  prayed 
and  meditated,  shonld  desire  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in  Sarepta. 
The  valley  on  which  it  looks  down,  extends  some  little 
distance  between  the  hills.  Its  dwellings  and  its  people 
are  homely  and  pastoral ;  no  ruin  of  roofless  walls  or 
old  gate%vay,  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers,  is 
shewn  as  the  remnant  of  the  widow*s  cottage ;  tradition 
has  given  up  its  identity  in  despair,  hut  has  preserved  the 
identity  of  the  village-lfor  Sarepta,  now  called  Zarapha, 
has  been  inhabited  from  the  remotest  times.  Although 
called  <*  a  city  of  Sidon,"  it  was  most  probably  a  place  of 
very  moderate  size  and  demensions,  the  simplicity  of  whose 
manners  and  tastes  was  nncorropted  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tyre  and  Sidon :  it  is  sixteen  miles  from  the 
former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  distant  groves  of 
Sidon,  the  fine  summits  of  Lebanon,  the  wilder  hills 
beyond  its  own  wild  hill,  are  all  visible  from  Sarepta. 

There  is  no  chapel  in  the  village :  it  is  destitute  of 
religious  service  throughout  the  year,  as  if  the  numerous 
monasteries  of  Lebanon  conld  not  spare  one  priest  out  of 
their  hives,  to  dwell  here,  or  to  gather  on  the  Sabbath 
its  villagers,  who  are  Syrian  Christians.  The  brook  that, 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  widow  and  the  prophet  may 
still  be  on  the  hill-side ;  for  «*  th  cold-flowing  waters 
that  come  from  the  rock  of  the  field,**  are  not  wanting. 
Each  of  the  cottages  has  two,  or  at  most  three  little 
windows,  and  two  chambers  with  earthen  floors,  and  a 
raised  divan  of  earth  against  the  wall.  The  stranger  is 
welcome,  and  the  best  fare  they  can  supply  is  placed 
hefore  him;  he  wants  little  in  such  a  scene,  save  the  pipe 
and  cup  of  coffee,  and  liberty  to  remain  a  few  hours, 
and  see  the  sun  go  down  on  the  shore  an&  sea,  on  the 
desert  and  on  the  gardens,  on  Lebanon,  and  on  the  noble 
Sheich  mountain,  whose  wastes  of  snow  are  seen  in  front 
towering  towards  Damascus. 

At  Aleppo,  the  traveller  gives  an  account  of 
Woolff,  the  Jewish  missionary^  who  was  long 
stationed  there,  which  will  tend  to  raise  that 
personage,  once  deemed  equivocal^  in  the  general 
esteem.  Mr  Woolff  has  been  so  remarkable  in 
his  escapes  from  earthquakes  as  to  be  said  to 
bear  against  those  convulsions  of  nature  a 
charmed  life.  He  has  also  been  fortunate  in 
finding  many  a  luxurious  home  in  the  wilderness. 
Mr  Came  says:^- 

Mr  Woolff  has  often  been  fortunate  in  finding  not 
merely  a  comfortable,  but  even  a  luxurious  home,  as  in 
the  excellent  dwelling  of  the  rich  Jew  at  the  Lake  of 
Tiberas,  who  had  journeyed  in  his  old  age  hither  from 
his  native  city  of  Aleppo,  and  built  this  dwelling,  that 
he  might  spend  his  last  days,  and  die,  and  leave  his 
bones  in  Judea,  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  Perhaps 
he  still  lives  beside  the  lake  of  Galilee,  a  very  old 
man ;  but  his  two  sons  perished  in  the  earthquake  at 
Aleppo,  wealthy  and  hospitable  men,  for  they  were 
eminent  merchants  in  the  city.  In  the  conrent  of 
the  great  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  Mr  Woolff 
was  also  luxnrionsly  lodged.  He  cannot  say,  with  his 
conntrymen  of  old— '<  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  is 
barren  ;**  for  he  has  partaken  deeply  of  the  excitements 
and  comforts,  as  well  as  the  bufietings  of  life.  But  in 
the  home  of  the  Sheich  at  Aleppo^  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fatal  day,  the  missionary  felt  restless,  and  entreated  his 
host  and  fiimily  to  go  with  him  to  the  groves  without  the 
walls,  whera  they  might  sit  in  the  shade,  for  the  air  M'as 
intensely  hot,  and  he  would  speak  to  them  about  religion. 


The  Sheich  consented ;  all  the  family  left  the  home,  aM 
were  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  nearly  half  a  nil« 
from  the  city,  comfortably  listening  to  their  guest,  vbea 
the  earthqua ke  came.  They  scarcely  saw  the  oonvalsioes 
of  the  earth,  the  fall  of  the  walls  and  houses,  all  wai  » 
quickly  shrouded  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  which  rose 
over  it,  like  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the  ovntbrov 
of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,**  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Sheich*s  house  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  wliolr 
family  were  saved  from  destruction,  by  the  request  of  Uieir 
guest,  that  they  might  go  forth  beyond  the  city  beoatli 
the  trees.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Woolff  considered  thu 
a  special  and  gracious  interference  of  Providence^  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  friendly  family— it  filled  his  bean 
with  gratitude.  I  never  imagined,  whilst  his  compam 
to  Sinai  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  that  he  was  tm  de** 
tined  to  accomplish  the  joumeyings,  and  to  fact  tbf 
dangers  he  his  since  done.  There  was  not  *<  the  msrkand 
likelihood  about  him,**  to  promise  such  a  career,  thsofh 
there  were  fervent  zeal  and  a  capability  of  great  fetigaeak 
eadnrance.  Were  he  gifted  with  powers  of  deseripuon sad 
style,  few  living  men  could  write  so  interestin|[,  so  nmi 
a  volume  as  this  gentleman.  Where  will  he  find  mt  t9 
the  sole  of  his  foot  ?  in  Timbuctoo  or  Pekin?  .  .  . 
.  .  •  Mount  Sinai  was  his  firat  joaroey  whoi  sll 
was  strenge  to  him  ;  when,  rather  than  ride  on  theramel, 
he  would  sometimes  walk  for  houre  through  the  aads, 
keeping  pace  with  the  carayan.  Since  then,  he  his  ei- 
plored  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  After  a  proKressthrosfb 
Persia,  he  crossed  into  India,  visited  the  Mogul,  snA  hid 
a  conversation  with  him  about  religion ;  was  iatimite 
with  Runjeet  Singh,  who  made  him  a  present  of  rupees 
of  the  value  of  £800,  which  was  yery  acceptable^  When 
did  any  missionary,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  trarerK 
so  many  yast  and  various  countries?  Even  XtTiermB«t 
cede  the  palm  of  extent  and  rapidity  of  movement  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Woolff. 


Ireland,  Picturesque  and  Romantic;  or,  Hath'i 

Picturesque  Annual /or  1838. 

Right  glad  are  we  to  learn  that  Mr  Leitch  BitcUe*< 
benevolent  purpose  of  calling  the  elegancies  of  art  simI 
literature  into  the  service  of  humanity,  has  been  coc> 
pletely  successful.  The  first  yolume  of  his  "  Irc^iai" 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  with  admiration  Ustiea- 
son,  as  an  embellished  work,  must,  by  introdncing  the  tale 
of  Irish  misery  into  the  refined  domestic  circles  of  wetltby, 
comfortable  England,  have  accomplished  mnch  good. 
were  it  only  in  making  that  tale  loss  repulsive  thsD,fios 
ignorance  and  selfishness,  it  has  hitherto  been  connkieiL 
The  present  volume  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  iu  pieie> 
cessor ;  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  the  description  of  iu 
tasteful  exterior.  In  the  new  volume,  M*Cliss*s  chaise- 
teristic  portraits  of  a  Market  Girl^  and  a  Girl  Dneis: 
the  IrUh  Jig,  are  exquisite  in  their  truth,  beaaty,  ttd 
felicity.  The  last,  in  particular,  is,  as  the  Irish  oj, « 
jewel.  The  tendency  of  art  in  embellished  works,  i%  ^ 
fear,  to  lead  away  from  nature)  and  betray  iats  thi* 
theatrical,  the  affected,  and  the  meretricious.  Here  w 
see  the  iinest  appreciation  of  the  real  in  female  lofdiacs. 
with  the  irr«ateet  tact  in  catching  and  portrayiaf  thi: 
fugitive  chamu— « the  something  than  beauty  desrer." 
That  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  findiBgioaie  hbakh  in 
the  «  wild  Irish  girl**  who  foots  the  jijr,  we  fixed upsa  her 
tremendous  feet — ^her  «*  beetle^uashera.**  But  th«H  » 
all  probability,  the  fault  lies  In  tbe  buckled  shocs-the 
same  family  pair,  no  doubt,  in  which  her  mother  «ilb 
to  confession,  and  her  younger  brother  dtneei  at  hit  tnt 
patron.  The  original  of  the  exquisite  ji^daacar  «» 
seen  at  Portumna  on  a  fair-day.  "  Her  fttber,**  •«  •" 
told, « lived  farther  down  the  Shannon ;  and,  fiemhii  pit 
features,  and  even  name^  you  may  observe  that  he  hsiesp 
to  that  Spanish  colony  which  spread  itidf  om  the 
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try  west  of  the  rirer.  She  if  hendf  Spanish  alloTer, 
with  a  dash  of  iadolent  Tolaptaousness,  which  proclaims 
her  ancestry.**  For  indolent,  read  innocent  Toloptnons- 
ncsB.  Instead  of  the  wild  and  almost  maddening  hilarity 
of  the  true  Irish  jig,  her  attitude  and  air  display  the 
jocund  spirit  and  graceful  abandon  of  the  fandango. 
The  frontispiece,  a  Catholic  lady  at  prayers  in  a  chapel  at 
Limerick,  is  less  i-acy  than  those  choice  rustic  6i/««  Cres- 
wiclc  has  also  put  forth  his  strength,  and  promises  to  be- 
come, as  a  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  Air,  only  second  to 
Turner.  Of  his  sixteen  landscapes,  Lower  Lough  Erne^ 
J>onegal  CaOle,  and  the  riews  of  KiUary^,  are  our  espe- 
cial fiiTonrites.   But  it  is  time  ire  were  at  the  book  itself. 

Having  completed  the  half  of  his  tour,  Mr  Ritchie  left 
Dublin  for  the  north,  and,  having  reached  Belfast,  coasted 
on  through  Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  Sligo  counties, 
and  entered  the  Upper  Shannon.     He  does  not  seem  to 
hare  made  any  inroad  into  the  wilds  of  Connaught ;  but, 
keeping  within  the  pale,  he  forced  his  way  through  Lime- 
rick, into  KeiTy  and  Cork,  visiting  every  remarkable  place 
or  scene  on  the  route — concluding,  at  Castle  Blarney, "  Ire- 
land, Picturesque  and  R  omantic.**   This  volume,  however 
even  more  than  the  first,  is  rather  a  picture  of  Ireland, 
moral  and  political ;    and,   highly  as  we  approve  the 
writer's  object,  we  should  be  afraid  lest  his  grave  and 
earnest  puipose  has,  this  time,  allowed  too  little  space 
to    tradition  and  romance.     He  is  the  fervent   advo- 
cate  of   that  most  necesnry  evil — Poor  Laws;  which 
he  considers  ^*  the  only  great  measure,  hitherto  brought 
forward,    for    even     the    ostensible    purpote    of    be- 
nefiting the  mast  of   the    Irish   people.*'      Drogheda, 
Newry,  and  Downpatrick,  did  not  long  deUin  the  tra- 
veller.    He  did  not  go  much  into  the  interior,  it  would 
aeem,  nor  make  any  account  of  the  pretty  little  towns  on  the 
road  to  Belfisst.    That  prosperous  and  intelligent  jown 
—which,  long  beforo  Edinburgh  was  called  the  Modem 
Athens,  was  denominated  <<  The  Athens  of  Ireland*' — af- 
fonls  nothing  of  the  pieturesque  or  romantic  ;  but  it 
elicits  something  of  greater  value,  we  suspect — namely, 
the  highest  compliment,  according  to  British  ideas,  that 
was  ever  paised  upon  any  city  without  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain :— «  Belfiist  is  reckoned  the  third  city  in 
Ireland ;  but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  the  first. 
Dublin  and  Cork  are  great  cities;  but  they  are  atiictly 
Irish  cities  ;  while  Belfast,  if  transported,  with  its  whole 
population,  to  England,  would  be  reckoned  a  credit  to 
the  country,      lis  intellectual  character,  I  consider  de- 
cidedly higher  than  thatof  an  English  manufacturing  town 
of  the  same  importance ;  while  ite  buildings,  if  they  do 
not  pretend  to  the  exhibition  of  taste,  are,  at  least  to  out- 
ward appearance,  the  abodes  of  ease  and  wealth.**    .    . 

The  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  have  nothing  of  that  filth  and 
miseiT  which  are  almost  an  unfailing  characteristic  of 
an  Irish  town," 

The  superttitious  and  romantic  traditions  of  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  affoid  Mr  Ritchie  material  for  a 
few  pleasant  page*.  They  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  Here  linger 
fairies  and  brownies,  and  wraiths,  and  warnings ;  and 
«  the  bUnk  of  an  ill  eye"  is  stUl  as  potent  as  it  was  in 
.  Scotland*  or  as  it  is  in  many  a  foreign  land,  between 
the  [mountoins  of  Spain  and  of  the  Caucasus.  M'e 
wish  the  traveUer  had  read  the  memoirs  of  Dr  Adam 
Clarke,  for  the  illumination  of  this  region.  «  The 
Cosmogony  of  the  World,"  talked  of  in  Paddy  Mac 
kay's  kitchen,  must,  beyond  a  doubt,  hare  been  the 


same  learned  work  with  which  Jenklnson  mystified  the 
Vicar  Qf  Wakefield,  at  the  t1sir«    Mr  Ritchie  inquired 
of  an  intelligent  Antrim  peasant,  if  he  knew  whatO'Con- 
nell  was  trying  to  do  for   the  country ;  who  replied — 
«  He  is  tiying  to  relieve  us  of  tithes — and  that  will  be  a 
great  thing;  but  we  want,  besides,  sufficient  food, decent 
clothing,  and  warm  lodging."     The  tourist  would  not 
destroy  the  Anglican— the  aliefk  Church ;  but,  in  poor 
and  desolate  places,  where  there  are  no  Protestants,  or 
next  to  none,  he  would  have  it  reduced  in  means  to  a 
level  with  the  worst  districts  of  Scotland.    He  does  not 
think    that   mor?    rent  could   be  extracted  from   the 
peasant,  although  the  tithe  were  shifted  to  the  landlord. 
He  is  not  aware  of  how  strongly  Irish  ingenuity  in  screw- 
ing can  act  upon  Irish  misery.  Why  would  he  not  at  once 
convert  the  tithe  into  a  land  charge,  available  for  educa- 
tion and  the  relief  of  sick  and  destitute  poor,  or  into  an  aid 
to  a  poor-rate.— At  Sligo,  where,  a  few  yeara  back,  there 
was  no  bank,  four  were  found  in  emulous  operation.    Yet 
few  bills  are  protested,  though  they  are  renewed  to  a  most 
un-English  extent.      We  are  sorry  to  find  the  praise 
which  Mr  Inglis  bestowed  upon  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  as  landlords,  withheld  here, 
as  there  must  be  cause  for  it.-^A  stnnge,  and,  we  im- 
agine, a  very  Irish  scene,  is  described  at  Athlone,  where 
the  Galway  coach  was  detained  for  two  hours,  be- 
cause the  people  chose  to  crowd  the  bridge,  each  striving 
which  should  be  firet  with  his  cart  or  catUe  at  the  markeu 

place In  the  passage  boats  on  the  Dublin  Canal,  the 

regulations  touching  the  consumption  of  liquor  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  Court  of  Peter  the  Great,  where 
the  exact  quantity  of  quass  or  brandy  which  a  court  lady 
was  allowed,  was  minutely  specified.  In  t\it  first  cahin^ 
only  a  noggin  of  spirits,  or  a  half  noggin  and  a  pint  of  win# 
to  each  person,  is  allowed  after  dinner  or  after  supper,  &c, 
&C.  These  regulations  are  truly  decUred  to  be  «*  either  a 
frightfully  true  index  to  the  state  of  society,  or  an  insult 
to  the  Irish  nation,  for  which  the  perpeiratora  should  be 
dragged  through  their  own  canal.*'  We  vote  for  the 
latter,  although  a  few  of  the  Great-Unpaid  legislatore 
should  suffer.  Mr  Ritchie  has,  perhaps,  been  rather 
more  discunive  and  desultory  in  his  strictures,  than  the 
nature  of  the  work  justifies ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  error 
lies  on  the  good  side. 

Mr  Ritchie  does  not  admire  O'Connell.  He 
contrasts  his  popularity  with  that  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  blarneyed  over  a  Tory  or  Orange 
Mayor,  by  talking  of  the  pretty  girls  of  his 
Worship's  town,  instead  of  politics.  When  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave  has  fought  with  those  blatant 
beasts  for  half  the  number  of  years  of  O'Connell, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  popularity,  and 
even  that  be  has  made  enemies. 


fisher's  DBA  wing-room  SCRAP-BOOK. 

Miss  Landou's  annual  gift,  her  "  Album  des 
Salons,"  consisting  of  blended  poetry  and  picture. 
Oriental  splendours  and  European  refinements, 
has  this  year  obtained  the  distinction  of  being 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  youthful  British  Queen,  aa 
a  fitting  tribute  to  youth,  beauty,  and  cultivated 
taste.  There  is— indeed  there  can  be— nothing 
novel  in  the  style  or  character  of  this  season  a 
*'  Scrap-book."  It  is  just  as  it  has  ever  been— 
tasteful  and  elegant,  well  adapted  to  the  refined 
female  circles  for  whom  it  is  intended,  apd  won, 
dcrfully  cheap.    But  no  publUhera  po»8e88  be| 
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ter  raeaiM  luid  applitnoM  for  affbfdlng  taeh  lam- 
riet  Maionably,  than  the  Meatn  Fisher :  their 
entries  de  deeterte  eurpus  many  original  ban. 
quets.  Among  the  portraits  are.  Lord  Eldon, 
the  Marquu  of  Lansdowne,  the  Eari  of  Egre- 
mont,  and  "  the  brave  Admiral  Benbow  i"  idso, 
Mre  ffemane,  whose  picture  puts  all  romantic 
theories  of  the  poetic  and  the  inteUectual  in 
physiognomy  to  confusion. 

The  foUowing  strain  of  Indian  chivalry  illus- 
trates a  splendid  oriental  scene  and  group— 
The  Cavalcade  qfMunjeet  Singh : — 

<<  The  huattn  were  up  in  the  light  ef  the  monif 
Hif  h  on  the  clear  air  their  bannen  were  borne  i 
AAd  the  eteede  that  they  mounted  were  bright  to  behold^ 
With  honiingi  that  glittered  in  lilTer  and  gold. 

«  Proud  at  their  head  rode  the  Chier  of  Lahon^ 
A  dagger  that  ihone  with  the  mby»  he  wore ; 
And  Indf  y  and  BolLhara,  and  Iran  supplied 
The  dogi  stanch  and  gallant  that  cowered  at  hit  sldei 

**  He  wears  the  green  robe  of  the  Propbet*8  high  Une» 
He  is  sprung  from  the  chieftain  of  Mecca's  far  shrine ; 
His  horse,  on  whoee  bridle  the  white  pearls  are  sown, 
Hu  a  lineage  as  distant  and  put«  as  his  own. 

"  His  followers  are  round  him,  a  bird  on  each  hand.- 
No  Norman  from  Norway  e*er  brought  such  a  band  i 
So  strong  is  each  wing,  eo  dark  Is  each  eye 
That  flings  back  the  Ught  it  has  drank  in  the  sky. 

**  In  Tain  fkom  the  chase  of  thai  gallant  array 
The  wild  boar  will  hide  in  theforeet  t»4ayfi 
In  vain  will  the  tiger  spring  forth  from  its  gloonu- 
He  springs  on  the  sabre  that  beareth  his  doom. 

"  Oui  on  through  the  green  woods  that  girdle  the  pass! 
The  sun  and  the  dew  are  alike  on  the  grass  ; 
On,  on  till  by  moonlight  the  gathering  be 
Of  the  hunten  that  rest  by  the  banyan  tree  t** 

A  set  of  very  sweet  verses  are  devoted  to  an 
exquisite  engraving  of  A  VxUage  in  the  Himataya 
Mountaine  ;  and  an  animated  strain  to  the  jTour- 
nameni  Scene  at  Aekby  de  la  Zouehe,  and  lament 
that  "  the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone."  The  fine 
lines  to  the  memory  of  Mrs  Hemans — among  the 
most  pathetic  Miss  Landon  ever  wrote— are  con* 
nected  with  a  portrait  of  the  poetesa.  Perhaps 
the  whole  of  this  elegant  volume  contains  no 
sweeter  verse  or  lovelier  scene,  than  Miller'e 
Dale.  Derbyehire,  with  ito  tale  of  a «'  True  Love/' 
which  might  have  graced  Arcadia,  or  the  golden 

«  Do  you  remambeiv  hoif%  the  lake. 

We  used  to  meet  beside, 
The  only  sound  upon  the  air 

The  ripples  on  the  tide  ? 

<  Do  you  remember,  Love,  the  hour. 

When  first  the  moonbesm  shone, 
Risiug  above  the  distant  hlUs^ 

We  used  to  meet  aloUe  t 

'*  You  knew  not  then  my  rank  and  state, 

YoU  only  knew  my  love  | 
Whoee  gentle  Witness  was  the  ftoon, 

Which  watched  us  ftom  above. 

".The  vaUev,  aUvered  witii  the  ligh^ 

Was  loTely  as  a  shrine ; 
The  truth  within  that  young  ^resh  heart 

Pelt  there  was  truth  itt  mlua 

^'  You  are  a  Couotess  now.  sweet  Lore, 

And  dwell  in  stately  hails; 
The  red  gold  shines  upon  the  boatd, 

Tha  silk  upon  the  walls. 


«  A  thousand  watch  my  Lady's  eye, 
The  mioatrels  sing  ker  name; 

None  were  so  fiiir,  at  Henry's  oonrt, 
Where  all  the  fiOreet 


«  For  the  soft  mooDShine*s  rising  light, 

The  pearls  are  on  your  brow : 
Now,  were  you,  lovely  Lady  mine, 

The  happiest  then,  or  now  ?** 

«  Nor  lake  nor  castle,**  soft  she  said, 

**  Havoiany  ehoiee  of  SBlne ; 
I  know,  in  lifh^  one  only  lot, 

So  long  as  I  am  thine  r* 

A  lovely  landscape,  Rydal  Water  end  Qm- 
mere,  from  Rydal  Park,  is  aooompanied  with 
elegant  complimentary  veraes  to  Wordsworth, 
but  Wordsworth  reverently  unnamed*  They  in 
freighted  with  deeper  thoughts  and  fediapthu 
the  general  easy  fiow  of  Mias  Landon's  rhyna, 
of  which  the  facility  ia,  we  own,  sometimeiBon 
remarkable  than  the  felicity — and  for  eieellcBt 
reasons,  too.  Of  the  verses  to  Wordsworth,  we 
shall  glean  one  stanaa:-— 

«  The  glory  which  thy  spirit  hatft, 
Is  round  life's  coosmon  things, 

And  flingeth  round  our  oomnaon  path. 
As  from  an  angers  wingi^ 

A  light  that  is  not  of  our  sphere, 

Vet  UneUerfbr  be^here. 
Beneath  whose  preesnee  epHngs 

A  beauty  never  utarkad  before, 

Yet,  once  known,  vanishing  no  mon^^ 

A  print,  exhibiting  the  horrora  of  /a/osMb 
in  Maddgaioar,  has  stirred  the  founts  of  woDiftlj 
feeling  in  the  boeom  of  the  poetess.  Aflersosv 
flowing  descriptive  stantaa,  and  others  of  ifAw- 
tion,  we  arrive  at  thia  deep  and  awful  moral,  asi 
the  less  impressive  from  ooming  through  tkis  gif 
medium  :->- 

•  Buch  law  of  bloodshed  to  aunai 
Should  be  the  Ghristian*b  toU; 

May  not  sndi  law  bo  merdlul. 
To  that  upon  our  eoU  ? 

«  Bettor  the  inlhat  eyes  ehould  dose 
Upon  the  first  sweet  brBaUi,^ 

Than  weary  for  their  last  repoes^ 
A  liring  lift  in  death. 

**  Look  on  the  children  of  otir  poor. 

On  many  an  English  child  ; 
Better  that  it  had  died  secure    . 

By  yoader  river  wild. 

^  Flung  catelasB  on  the  waves  of  Ilfe^ 
From  ohUdhood'S  eariisst  tim% 

They  atragglek  oae  perpsttial  stiU% 
With  hunger  and  with 

<<  Look  oa  the  crowded 

Instructive  love  and  care 
In  eariy  life  had  aaved  the  hte 

That  waits  on  many  there. 

<(  Cold,  selfish,  shunning  care  and  cee^ 
The  poor  are  left  unlmowii; 

I  say,  for  every  soul  thus  loia» 
We  answer  with  our  01 


But  the  sweetest  poem  in  the  vokae  iiel^ 
tainly  that  '^  Te  the  River  Wear."  The  qrins 
landscape  is  soft  and  ridi ;  the^iUttstralive  vat* 
pure  and  tender  in  aentimeftt,  a&d  in  mMj^ 

liciotts  :•— 

^  Conn  back,  omm  badk,  my  AJUhssd, 

To  the  old  fomiliar  spot, 
Whoee  wUd-iowon  and  whose  vttd 

Bays  asTsr  bsea  foiget 
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It  if  tlM  ihinlaf  rifir. 
With  the  bulniih  by  Itt  tidfl^ 

Where  I  filled  my  green  nuh  qairer 
With  amwi  mi  if  ride. 

**  And  deemed  that  knightly  gloriee 

Were  honoured  as  of  old : 
My  head  wu  filled  with  atoriee 

My  aged  nnne  had  told. 
The  Donglai  and  the  Percy 

Alike  wen  Ibrced  to  yield ; 
I  had  but  little  mercy 

Upon  the  battl».fleld. 

'*  I  am  come  again  with  rammer— 

It  ie  lorely  to  behold : 
Will  it  welcome  the  new-eome  r 

At  it  eeemed  to  do  of  old  ? 
Within  thoee  dark  green  ooreH} 

Whose  shade  ia  downward  caat. 
How  many  a  memory  hoTers 

Whose  light  is  from  the  past  I 

'*  I  see  the  bright  treat  springing 

Where  the  ware  is  dark  and  clear, 
And  a  myriad  fliei  are  winging, 

As  if  to  tempt  him  near. 
With  the  lucid  waten  blending, 

The  willow  shade  yet  floats, 
From  beneath  whose  quiet  bending 

I  used  to  launch  my  boati. 

*^  Over  the  ■onay  meadows^ 

I  watch  them  as  of  old, 
Flit  soft  and  rodden  shadows 

That  ieare  a  greener  gold. 
And  a  faint  south-wind  is  blowing 

Amid  the  cowslip  beds, 
A  deeper  glow  bestowing 

To  the  light  around  their  heads. 

<<  Farewell,  tweet  rlrerl  erer 

Wilt  thou  be  dear  to  me ; 
I  can  repay  thee  neyer 

One  half  I  owe  to  thee. 
Around  thy  banks  are  lying 

Nature's  diriner  part  | 
And  thou  dost  keep  undying 

My  childhood  at  my  heart.** 


THE  OBRUTMAS  XiIBlkABY. 

Late  as  it  has  bttil  of  rMohing  vm,  Or,  be  it 
early,  still  late  fof  tii,  We  cannot  pennit  Mrs 
Howitt's  first  volume  of  the  "  Christmas  Library" 
to  stand  over  for  a  precious  month*  No — at 
the  risk  of  doing  its  modest  worth  lees  than 
justice,  we  must  have  it  forward  among  the 
gayest  of  the  gay.  The  volume  is  about  "  Birds 
and  Flowers,  and  other  country  things,"  and  all 
in  rhyme  ^•the  easy,  flowing,  meUlfluoUs  verse 
of  Mary  Howitt — sometimes  rather  long-drawn 
in  its  sense,  but  ever  sweet  in  sound.  Among 
the  many  pretty  things  to  which  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  volume, 
whether  old  or  young— -for  it  is  adapted  to  all 
age»--are  "  Little  Streams/'  "  The  Oak  Tree," 
"  The  Rein  Deer,"  and  *'  The  Flax  Flower." 
The  poetry  of  none  of  our  brilliant  female 
authors  shews  so  many  indications  of  a  kind  and 
thoughtficd  woman^s  heart  as  the  verse  of  Mary 
Howitt,  independently  altogether  of  her  rare 
talents.  In  the  Annuals  of  the  present  season, 
the  distinctive  attrihutes  of  her  pute  and  bene- 
Tolent  mind  are  conspicuous.  As  a  radical 
Christian  woman,  she  could  not  answer  to  her  con. 
ecience  to  indulge  merely  in  those  soul-soothing 


strains, "  the  voice  of  one  who  playeth  sweetly  on 
the  instrument."  Deep  sympathy  with  the  poor 
pervades  all  her  moral  writings.  The  '*  still 
small  voice"  of  humanity  ever  vibrates  through 
the  finest  of  her  verses.  Witness  in  the  present 
yea?  her  poem  of  •'  The  Rich  and  Poor,"  in  the 
'*  Forget-Me-Not ;"  and  the  following  lines, 
which  we  regret  are  all  that  we  can  present  to 
our  readers,  from  her  "  Christmas  Library."  The 
Aiw  Stanaas  which  we  select  from  "  The  Poor 
Man's  Garden,"  are,  however,  worth  a  volume  of 
the  tinkling  cymhal  poetry* 

'*  Ah,  yet  I  the  poor  man's  garden. 

It  is  great  joy  to  me. 
His  little  precious  piece  of  ground 

Before  his  door  to  see* 

*•  The  rich  man  has  his  gardeners, 

His  gardeners  young  and  old ; 
He  never  taketh  spade  in  hand. 

Nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 

**  It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so  i 

Wealth,  servants  he  has  none  ; 
And  all  the  Work  that*s  done  for  him, 

Must  byhlttisalf  he  doae. 

*<  All  day  upon  tome  Weary  task 

He  worketh  With  gOod*will ; 
And  hack  he  oemes  at  set  of  lon^ 

His  garden  plot  to  till* 

•  .  •  •  a 

<*  He  knows  his  red  sweet-williatfi, 
And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear — 

That  well-eet  row  of  crimson  stocks, 
For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

<*  And  though  unto  a  rich  man 

The  cost  of  flowenis  noughti 
A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man 

Is  toil,  and  care,  and  thought. 

*'  And  here  is  his  potato  bed. 

All  well-grown,  strong,  and  green  : 

How  could  a  rich  man*s  heart  leap  up, 
At  anything  so  mean  1 

"  But  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  crop  i 

And  a  thankful  man  is  be^ 
For  he  thinks  all  through  the  wilitM*, 

How  rich  his  hoard  will  he ; 

«  And  how  his  merry  little  ones 

Beside  the  fire  will  stand, 
Bach  with  a  large  potato 

In  a  round  and  rosy  hand. 

*'  The  rich  man  has  his  wall-fruits 

And  his  delicious  vines. 
His  fruit  for  every  seaaon, 

His  melons  and  his  pines. 

^  The  poor  man  has  his  gooseberries^ 

His  currants  white  and  red ; 
His  apple,  and  his  damson  tree. 

And  a  little  strawberry  bed. 

*'  A  happy  man  he  thinks  himself—* 

A  man  that*s  paasing  well—. 
To  have  some  firuit  for  the  children. 

And  some  besides  to  selL 

^  And  h#re  comes  the  old  grandmother. 

When  her  day's  work  is  done  | 
And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe^ 

To  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

VIKDBK^S  TABLBAtTZ. 

This  superb  Annual  oomea  forth  under  the 
literary  auspices  of  Misi  Mitford.  The  litenu 
ture — though  of  slight  texture,  being  neces- 
sarily  mere  golden  and  jewelled  pegs  and  studs^ 
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to  suspend  or  connect  the  splendid  plates  withal 
— is  choice  in  kind.  Those  J'ahleaux,  tfrelve  in 
I  i  amher^  consist,  of  conne,  o  f  scenic  groups^perMn- 
if  tionSy  we  may  say,  of  Sicily,  England,  (of  the  olden 
time,)  Andalusia, Florence,  Feniee, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon,  America,  Scotland,  Georgia,  and  Castile, 
Broad  national  cfanracter  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  these  gorgeous  and  aristocratic  groups ; 
but  rich  costume,  and  those  outward  signs  which 
distinguish  the  nobles  of  the  different  countries 
end  provinces,  are  seized  with  spirit  guided  by 
l.nowledge,  and  exhibited  with  fidelity.  This  is 
especially  so,  in  the  Hawking  scene,  in  England s 
The  BulLfight,  in  Andalusia  ;  The  Rising  of  the 
Nile,  in  Egypt;  and  The  Shrine  of  the  Virgin,ia. 
Sicily,  The  artistical  merits  of  works  of  this 
kind  so  far  exceed  the  handmaid  literature  that 
waits  on  them,  that  criticism  ought  probably  to 
be  limited  to  Art.  This,  however,  is  a  field 
upon  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter.  The 
little  stories,  and  especially  Miss  Mitford's  con. 
tributions — English  Edith,  for  instance,  with 
her  happy  loves,  and  the  piquant  Wager — are 
exactly  of  that  light  and  graceful  description 
which  is  most  suitable  to  such  .works  as  the 
present,  which  are  made  to  be  gazed  at  and  ad- 
mired, and  not  to  be  read.  From  Miss  Mitford's 
contributions,  we  borrow  a  song,  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  tale  of  "  The  King's  Ward," 
and  is  presumed  to  be  sung  under  a  bower  window, 
by  an  unknown  minstrel  youth,  who  had  secretly 
gained  the  heart  of  the  high-bom  Edith,  the 
afiianced  bride  of  the  Lord  Howard.  The  reader 
may  easily  divine  who  the  obscure  youth  turns 
out  to  be,  if  he  holds  in  mind  Miss  Mitford's 
cardinal  principle,  of  never  dismissiog  her 
audience  with  a  sere  heart.  She  places  no  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  purging  the  soul  by  pity  and 
terror.  Her  bright  or  grand  effects  are  better 
wrought  out  by  unexpected  bursts  of  supshine— 
by  kindness,  bounty,  and  above,  all^  good. luck. 

<<  High  o*er  the  Baron*!  castle  Ull, 
Rich  banners  float  with  heavy  fall  • 
And  light  and  song,  in  mingling  tide, 
Pour  tortli,  to  bail  the  lovely  bride. 
Yet,  lady,  still  the  bircben  tree 
AVavcs  o'er  the  cottage  on  the  lea; 
The  babbling  stream  runs  bright  and  fair^ 
The  iove-star  of  the  west  shines  there. 
*'  The  coronet  of  jewels  rare 
Shines  proudly  o*er  her  face  so  fair  ; 
And  titles  high  and  higher  name 
Lord  Howard's  lovely  bride  may  claim. 
And  yet,  the  wreath  of  hawthorn  boogh 
Once  lightlier  pressed  that  snotvy  brow ; 
And  hearts  that  wither  now  were  gay, 
When  she  was  but  the  Qnecn  of  May.*' 

An  elegantly  versified  poem  is  devoted  to  The 

Shrin^  of  the    Virgin,  by  Mr  Kenyon. With 

this  fine  Anacreontic,  by  the  same  gentleman. 
Miss  Mitford  happily  opens  her  Florentine  sketch. 
The  Wager. 

<\Lily  on  liquid  rpaes  floating, 

So  floats  yon  foam  o*er  pinic  Champagne, 
Fain  would  I  join  such  pleasant  boating, 
And  prove  that  ruby  main, 
And  float  away  on  wine ! 
:^..      <(  Thoie  seas  are  dangeroos  (gray-bcards  swear)  ( 
IVhpie  fea>l>eBcb  is  the  goblet*a  briw  \  | 


And  true  it  is,  they  drown  old  Carc^— 
But,  whnt  care  we  for  him. 
So  we  but  float  on  wine  I 
^  And  true  it  is  they  cross  in  pain, 

Who  sober  aoes  the  Stygian  ferry; 
But  only  make  our  Styx — Champagne, 
And  we  will  cross  right  merry, 
Floating  away  on  wine ! 

*'^  Old  Charon*s  self  shall  make  him  mellev. 
Then  gaily  row  his  boat  from  shore ; 

While  we,  and  every  jovial  fellow, 
Hear  unconcerned  the  oar 

That  dips  itself  in  wine!*' 

To  Egypt,  (a  fine  and  characteristic  plate,)  i 
story  turning  on  magic  is  appended  by  the  aathor 
of  "  Conti,"  one  of  those  wiUi  which  Mr  Lane  and 
the  Quarterly  Reviewershavebeen  perplexingweak 
brains.  One  or  more  of  those  Egyptian  magicians 
ought  to  come  forthwith  to  England,  put  aoinal 
magnetism  to  the  rout,  and  mdke  a  larger  for. 
tune  than  Paganini.  It  might  be  a  good  speen- 
lation  for  a  joint-stock  company,  to  bring  one 
over,  and  set  him  agoing  in  a  handsome  boose, 
not  too  obtrusive,  yet  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of 
the  metropolis — ^that  is,  if  English  soil  and 
English  little  boys  be  propitious  to  the  working 
of  the  sorcery.  An  account  is  given  in  this 
Magazine,*  by  the  late  Member  for  Hull,  of  one 
of  those  scenes  of  incantation  of  which  he  was 
a  watchful  spectator,  and  where  the  innoecnt 
medium  was  an  English  boy — we  believe  bis  son. 
The  charm,  in  this  instance,  did  not  work  at  alL 
The  magicians  of  Egypt  were  discomfited,  u  of 
old.  This  superstition,  which  has  taken  power* 
ful  hold  of  some  exalted  heads^  affords,  how* 
ever,  admirable  mechanism  for  a  tragic  tale— 
and  such  we  have  in  "  D'Aubenral."  The  story 
opens  with  the  following  song,  in  which  the 
gayest  spirit  of  Beranger  is  happily  caught 

**  'T  was  when  the  fight  was  nobly  won. 

That,  deafened  by  the  cannon^s  roar, 
I  leaned,  a  proud  but  wearied  on^ 

Against  a  kindly  cottage  door. 
Who  bronght  clear  water  from  the  pool. 

To  wash  my  brow,  all  battle-red  ? 
Who  poured  the  wine  so  old  and  cool. 

And  pledged  with  me  our  glorious  dead  ? 
'Twas  brave  Jeanette  !—^ 
My  heart  had  ne*er  been  touched  till  then ; 
But  reasons  change,  and  so  will  men. 
**  There  was  a  broad  and  amber  moon, 

—The  like  we  ne>r  shall  ^ee  again-. 
That,  leaning  from  the  heaven  of  June, 

Lit  our  light  shallop  dowrn  the  Seine. 
Remembcrcst  thou,  my  tender  soul. 

Who  nestled  'neath  this  sinewy  arm  ? 
The  kiss — the  curl,  thy  lover  stole  ? 

And  still  he  wears  it  for  a  charm. 
My  soft  ElUe  ! 
My  heart  was  never  mored  till  then ; 
But  seasons  change,  and  so  will  men. 
<*  That  was  a  night — our  General's /elf  / 

(Ay,  bless  him,  all  French  hearts  and  tnse  f) 
Thoae  ripe  red  cheeks,  I  see  them  yet; 

They  meet  me  now,  thoae  eyes  of  bine ! 
My  gallant  lass,  who  poured  the  wine^ 

My  moon-lit  trembler — where  were  they, 
As,  clasping  two  small  hands  in  mine, 

I  sighed,  and  swore  to  love  alway  P 
O  I  bright  Amande  ! 
My  heart  was  never  caught  till  then; 
For  seasons  change,  am!  so  will  men.** 

*  Tait*4  Mjkgi>9in«  for  AprU  19S!L 
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THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 
(Continued  from  our  July  Number,) 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Lakeview  was  a  modern 
residence^  erected  with  the  design  of  its  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  cottage  as  viewed 
from  the  lake.  It  was^  Rowever^  a  double  build- 
ings in  the  form  of  a  cross — ^the  front  only  being 
confined  to  one  stor7>  in  the  cottage  style.  This 
front  consisted  of  two  apartments^  connected  by 
a  vestibule  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
Those  apartments— one  of  which  was  a  dining- 
room^  and  the  other  a  saloon— were  of  an  extent 
proportioned  to  a  palace. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  taste  of 
the  projector.  It  is,  however^  necessary  to  de- 
scribe^  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear 
evident^  the  real  architecture  of  the  buildings 
without  magnifying  it  into  a  majestic  manor 
house  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  or  meta- 
morphosing its  walls  into  battlements  and 
towers,  in  imitation  of  the  feudal  holds  of  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  country.  • 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-proportioned  size  of 
the  two  rooms,  which  with  the  vestibule  com- 
posed the  front  of  the  edifice,  their  height  even 
being  immoderate  in  proportion  with  their  ex- 
tent, it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  cottage  upon  so  magnified  a 
scale,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of  attics. 
Hence,  the  roof  was  laid  directly  over  the  ceil- 
ings of  those  apartments,  without  any  intervening 
space.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  body 
of  the  building  was  of  great  extent,  and  consisted 
of  two  stories,  for  which  an  excavation  had  been 
made,  in  order  that  the  same  roof  might  cover 
the  entire.  The  lower  of  these  stories  afforded 
ample  accommodation  for  domestic  purposes — 
containing  the  kitchens  and  their  appurtenances, 
the  servants'  apartments,  store-rooms.  Major 
Fortescue's  private  study,  and  the  room  already 
described  as  having  received  the  adventurers 
through  Lowe's  hospitable  window.  Over  these 
were  the  sleeping-rooms,  branching  o£P  from  a 
gallery,  which  was  conducted  round  a  staircase 
of  irreater  width  than  is  usual  in  mansions  of 
more  considerable  pretension.  This  staircase 
stood  opposite  to  a  smaller  one,  that  led  from 
the  vestibiile  in  front  into  the  lower  hall.  Thus 
the  body  of  the  building  was  much  deeper  than 
the  front ;  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  entire 
edifice  was  covered  by  one  common  roof. 

At  each  side  of  the  larger  staircase,  and  un- 
derneath  the  gallery  that  surrounded  it,  were  the 
passages  that  led  to  the  various  apartments  of 
the  lower  story.  The  gallery  was  lighted  by  a 
window  of  an  immense  size  at  the  head  of  the 
stair,  case,  and  by  a  small  room  at  the  opposite 
end,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  which  looked 
upon  the  vestibule,  and  received  a  borrowed  light 
from  the  front  door.  | 
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According  to  this  architectural  plan,  the  roof 
was  so  extensive  that  a  lordly  mansion  might 
have  been  erected  for  the  sum  expended  on  this 
intended  cottage.     This  roof  was  flat,   and  round 
it   ran   a  parapet  breast  high ;  so  that  in  fine 
weather  it  afforded  a  pleasant  promenade.   One 
advantage  it   certainly  possessed,  and  that  no 
light  one  in  a  district  so  disturbed.     From  the 
parapet,   a  full  command  was  obtained  of  the 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  edifice, 
as  well  as  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.     The 
building  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  moat- 
cut  as  a  defence,  when  the  nightly  disturbances 
had  commenced.    An  extensive  yard,  with  lofty 
walls,  closed  in  the  rear ;  but  the  front  was  un- 
protected.   To  guard,  however,  against  surprise, 
or  the  treacherous  practice  so  common  in  Ire- 
land, of  firing  through  the  windows,  even   at 
hazard,  when  they  are  closed^mattresses  had 
been  made  to  fit  the  apertures.     These  were 
placed  against  the  shutters,   and  secured   by 
wooden  bars  of  great   strength — each   end  of 
which  was  supported  within  the  adjacent  wall. 
It  was  intended  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
that  part  of  the  house  should  be  left  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mattresses  and  bars,  while  the  de« 
fenders  should  be  stationed  on  the  roof,  to  have 
a  full  command  of  the  assailants. 

It  was  to  this  part  of  the  building,  therefor^^- 
namely,  the  roof — ^that  Burton  was  conducted  by 
his  companions,  to  be  introduced  to  Major  For. 
tescue. 

The  father  was  in  great  delight  on  beholding 
his  sons  returned  in  safety  ;  and  no  smaU  portion 
of  that  delight  was  exhibited  in  his  reception  of 
his  guest. 

"  We  give  you  a  warm  welcome,  Mr.  Burton/* 
said  he,  while  shaking  the  young  Englishman 
most  cordially  by  the  hand — "  1  am  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  say,  not  a  very  pleasing  one,  in  our  pre- 
sent occupation.  But  I  am  content  that  the 
result  has  been  no  worse ;  and  right  glad  that 
you  have  not  suffered  by  your  gallantry.  Look 
at  those  flames  !  What  a  scene  for  a  painter  ! 
And  yet  what  pencil  could  give  a  colouring  to 
such  objects !" 

''Only  Satan  himself,  turned  artist,  could  do 
them  justice  !"  muttered  Gerald  Fortescue. 

The  scene  was  indeed  terrific.  The  entire 
haggart  had  by  this  time  caught  the  blaze — all 
the  out-houses  were  in  flames — the  shrieks  of 
the  horses  in  the  burning  walls  were  frightful—* 
the  bellowing  of  the  black  cattle  in  the  sheds, 
and  the  bayiug  of  the  dogs,  who  were  roaming 
safely  in  the  house-yard,  but  whom  the  unusual 
light  upon  the  hemisphere  rendered  uneasy  • 
these  sounds  and  sights  commingled,  would  have 
been  sufiicient  to  give  full  excitement  to  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ;  but  when  the  gpec. 
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tators  turned  their  gaze  to  the  objects  immediately 
about  tbem^  and  then  to  the  kke,  the  sky,  the 
headlands^  reflecting  the  vivid  light,  they  might 
have  fancied  that  nature  itself  was  involved  in 
one  boundless  conflagration. 

At  regular  distances  on  the  roof,  stood  Major 
Fortescue,  and  five  of  his  sons,  the  two  eldest 
having  joined  in  the  common  duty  ;  with  them 
was  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  of  a  most  determined  as- 
pect, known  afterwards  to  Burton,  as  Potter  the 
policeman.  A  man-servant,  a  steward,  and  se- 
veral women-servants  made  up  the  party — all  of 
whom  were  engaged  with  mops  and  buckets,  to 
'  extinguish  on  the  instant,  the  sparks  and  brands 
that  were  continually  falling.  Fin  also  appeared 
amid  the  group. 

Major  Fortescue  was  a  man  about  five  feet  ten 
jnehes  in  height— his  limbs  displayed  Herculean 
proportions,  but  his  countenance  was  most  pre- 
possessing. Good  humour  and  intelligenoe 
seemed  combined,  in  all  his  features,  with  steady 
courage  and  undaunted  resolution.  8uch  a  man 
might  easily  be  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  at- 
tachment to  the  peaceful  cottier«~of  terror  and 
hostility  to  the  lawless  disturber  of  the  peace. 
But  it  might  equally  be  conceived,  that  the  same 
man  might  betray  credulity  to  those  who  should 
endeavour  to  impose  on  his  singleness  of  cha- 
racter, and  an  overstrained  severity  in  his 
persecution  of  all  those  who,  offending  against 
the  laws,  should  fall  under  his  magisterial 
power. 

Thus  it  ever  has  been  with  imperfect  man. 
Capabilities  and  weaknesses,  virtues  and  errors, 
are  commingled  in  human  nature.  If  great 
upon  an  extended  scale,  the  individual  is  con- 
temptible in  trifles ;  if  virtuous  in  his  general 
conduct,  he  is  the  slave  of  some  particular  pro- 
pensity ;  his  integrity  in  prudence — his  integrity 
In  virtue — his  integrity  in  honour  may  approach, 
but  can  never  reach,  tbo  limits  of  perfection. 

From  Major  Fortescue,  Burton  turned  his  in- 
quiring glance  to  a  taller,  but  less  powerful 
figure — Michael  Potter.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  policeman's  countenance  expressed  deter- 
mination :  it  was,  likewige,  marked  with  the  lines 
of  discontent.  Although  he  performed  his  duty 
sedulously,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  preferred 
fighting  to  so  unmanly  an  occupation  as  that  of 
twirling  a  mop,  and  dipping  it  in  a  bucket« 

*'  I  knew  it  was  you,  Masthur  Gerald,  by  the 
vrack  of  your  double  barrel ;  and  I  knew  that 
Masthur  Arthur  was  not  far  from  you.  That 
gentleman  too" — (the  Irish  are  too  polite  to 
use  the  vulgar  term  gemman)-^^*' that  gentleman 
who  was  looking  at  us  engaged  in  this  woman's 
work,  was  not  behind  hand  in  his  share  of  the 
fun.  But  you  spoiled  our  sport  here>~-<the  Terry- 
Alts  were  preparing  for  a  regular  rush  against 
the  door,  when  your  shots  made  them  look  about 
them  ;  and,  though  many  a  bowld  fellow  advanced 
where  you  war  cracking  at  them,  the  rest  out 
their  stick  altogether.  Lord  I  what  I  would  have 
given  tobe  with  you, instead  of  standing  idle  here, 
and  only  looking  on !  But  you  did  right  in  giv- 
ing the  murdering  villains  leg-bail.      I  would 


have  been  mulish— I  never  yet  turaed  my  baclc 
on  a  blasted  craw-thumper,  and  never  will,  by 
G —  !  I  beg  pardon,  Fin — I  didn't  know  that 
you  war  by — but  na  bauchiUh,  my  old  boy;  yoa 
must  kick  the  Pope  and  the  priest  to  h— ,  after 
to-night— you'll  be  a  Protestant  boy  yet,  erery 
inch  of  you — a  true  Ascendancy  man  to  tbe 
back-bone." 

The  English  visiter  was  astonished  at  the 
freedom  of  this  speech,  in  the  presence  of  Major 
Fortescue  ;  but  Potter  had  the  tone  and  manner 
of  a  privileged  person — flouriahing  his  mop  with 
increased  energy  while  he  spoke^  to  add  expres- 
sion  to  his  hostility  to  the  Pope,  the  priests,  ud 
the  Papists.  Burton  was  still  more  sorprised  it 
the  indifference  with  which  the  domestics  leemed 
to  listen  to  his  impious  and  insulting  language. 
The  Monster  of  the  Lake  only  looked  uneasy. 
The  policeman,  by  indirectly  praising  him  for  hii 
fealty  to  the  House,  reminded  him  of  hit  peijorr 
to  his  party ;  and,  by  hinting  at  the  posability 
of  his  changing  his  religion,  he  no  doubt  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  the 
probability  of  his  being  exoommunicated  by  tiie 
prieet,  for  taking  part  with  the  heretics ;  or  the 
certainty  of  the  fearful  vengeance  which  tke 
Terry-Alts  would  inflict  on  him,  for  the  Tiola- 
tion  of  his  oath. 

Such  a  state  of  society,  when  the  civiliatioo 
of  the  world  is  at  ita  height — such  an  atrocious 
system,  whereby  the  best  feelings  of  hnmanity, 
the  noblest  impulses  of  the  heart,  are  corropted 
into  malignity  and  fiendish  hate — ^begets  reflet- 
tione  that  should  make  the  philanthropist  shud- 
der, while  contemplating  the  conduct  of  bi> 
fellow-men  I 

Fin's  uneasiness  increased  upon  him,  and  it 
was  evident  that,  if  he  could  command  languactr 
to  reply  to  the  policeman,  and  boldness  enoogk 
to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  Mi^or  Fortewne,  i 
war  of  tongues  would  have  ensued,  which  migbt 
have  led,  then,  or  at  some  future  Ume,  to  the 
fatal  discomfiture  of  the  Ascendancy  mas.  Thi^ 
however,  was  prevented  by  an  interruptioa  of  s 
nature  to  divert  the  unhappy  Fin's  attentios  to 
a  more  distant  object  of  solicitude.  An  excUn- 
mation  of  surprise  burst  suddenly  from  the 
women,  who  clapped  their  hands  with  strooe 
emotion,  as  they  looked  aorosa  the  lake,  is  the 
direction  of  Wineport — ^the  town-land  on  which 
Fin's  miserable  hut  was  situated.  All  eyes  vere 
instantly  turned  to  that  quarter — and  Fins 
among  the  number-*— to  behold  a  blase  upon  the 
hill-top.  A  glance  from  him  was  sufficient-*ii* 
stinct  told  the  rest :  it  was  his  own  cot  in  fUa^^ 
— ^his  own  wife  in  danger,  the  partner  of  his  soli- 
tude, the  aharer  with  him  in  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, and  hunger — ahe  without  whom  he  should 
stand  as  a  blasted  trunk  on  a  barren  heath, 
amid  the  desolation  of  winter ! 

In  look,  in  act,  the  miserable  man  dt^Uyed 
the  intensity  of  his  distraction.  He  rushed  nudif 
to  the  front  parapet,  let  himself  drop,  by  hoidiu 
the  coping  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  next  iastat. 
disappeared  among  the  copsewood. 

In  a  lapse  of  time  unproportionably  bcief  tv 
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the  spaee  the  wretched  hoatman  had  to  trarerse^ 
the  Curlew  was  seen  skimming  like  a  sea-bird 
orer  the  lake. 

Burton  felt  shocked  at  the  implacable  and 
hellish  rengeance  which  inflicted  so  terrible  a 
punishment  on  the  man  whose  a£fection  for  the 
objects  of  his  daily  companionship,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  was  too  strong  to  let  him  look  on 
tamely  and  behold  their  blood  shed  upon  the 
sands  ,where,  after  their  joint  sport  on  his  native 
lake,  he  had  landed  with  them  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  times,  to  share  the  hospitality  of  their 
hearth. 

The  dreadful  destruction  of  property^  and  the 
awful  picture  that  it  presented,  with  which  the 
young  Englishman's  thoughts  had  hitherto  been 
engrossed^  became  an  object  of  secondary  inte- 
rest to  him,  when  he  turned  from  it  to  rivet  an 
anxious  gase  on  what  appeared  but  as  a  torch  on 
the  hill  side^  in  comparison  with  the  scene  of 
proximate  danger  and  devastation.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  one  so  affected.  Self-interest,  for  a 
while,  seemed  deadened — self-preservation  disre- 
garded by  all  who  gazed  ad  he  did^  and  seemed 
to  feel  as  he  did. 

The  scene,  however,  became  more  diversified. 
Boats  were  descried  in  another  direction,  dosing 
fast  npon  the  shore. 

''  They  are  filled  with  soldiers  from  Shannon 
Bridge !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  spectators — ^and 
such  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  flames  had 
been  seen  by  the  town's-people.  Major  For- 
tesoue's  friends  conjectured  rightly  that  they 
arose  from  his  premises ;  and  boats  were  imme- 
diately afloat,  to  convey  assistance.  It  will  be 
remembered,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
early  part  of  this  narrative,  that  Lake  view  was  so 
situatedonthesideof  abay,  that  the  distanceby  the 
high  road  from  Shannon  Bridge  was  double  that 
hy  water — ^add  to  which,  carriages  and  horses  to 
transport  men  from  one  place  to  another,  are  not 
alwaya  in  immediate  readiness  in  a  country  town; 
but  in  Shannon  Bridge,  boats,  and  strong  arms  to 
pull  them,  are  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  party  of  soldiers  consisted  of  about  thirty 
men,  belonging  to  a  rifle  brigade  quartered  in 
the  town.  They  were  commanded  by  a  subaltern 
oflicer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Francis 
Sankey,  eldest  son  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town>  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  Dunshannon — being,  still  farther  to 
aggrandize  his  consequence^  a  magistrate  for  the 
county. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  adopted  to 
render  the  services  of  the  military  available. 
A  dozen  men,  with  their  sergeant,  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  Mr  Fortescue's  sons^  were  dis- 
patched to  scour  the  grounds  within  musket 
range  of  the  house.  A  smaller  party,  with  a 
corporal,  whom  Mick  Pottef  volunteered  to  ao' 
company,  were  sent  to  the  shore  of  Wineport,  in 
a  boat,  to  render  aid^  if  possible,  to  the  unhappy 
Fin^  and  convey  him  and  his  wif^  to  Lakeview> 
with  whatever  might  be  rescued  from  the  flames. 
Of  tills  expedition  Gerald  Fo^tescue  took  the 
guidance,  much  to  the  satisfaotion  of  Mick  Pot* 


ter,  who  had  previously  resigned  all  hope  of 
having,  as  he  said,  '^  another  bout  with  the 
murdering  Papists." 

It  was  by  this  time  past  midnight.  The  fire 
had  continued  for  nearly  two  hours^  but  stiU 
seemed  unabated.  So  generally  had  it  extended 
over  the  thatched  buildings  and  the  stacks  of 
hay  and  com — for  the  Terry-Alts  had  set  fire  to 
the  haggart  in  many  places  at  the  same  time— * 
that  it  was  considered  impossible  to  arrest  the 
devastation.  In  fact^  the  conflagration  had  be- 
come one  torrent  of  flame,  rising  in  billows,  and 
threatening  to  cover  all  that  stood  within  its 
range. 

The  yells  of  the  horses,  resembling  the  shrieks 
of  human  beings  in  bodily  anguish,  had  died 
away,  or  were  becoming  fainter.  To  reach  their 
stalls  would  have  been  impossible,  and  equally 
so  to  lead  them  from  the  flames.  The  bel- 
lowing of  the  imprisoned  oxen  had  subsided  into 
moans  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ear,  amid  the 
crash  of  falling  beams,  and  the  deep  roaring  of 
the  destroying  element.  A  few,  however,  of  the 
latter,  had  broken  loose,  as  they  were  housed  in 
open  stalls.  These  added  to  the  horror  and 
peril  of  the  scene,  by  dashing  rapidly  about  the 
farm-yard,  and  tossing  the  burning  splinters 
with  their  horns,  while  every  bound  seemed  to 
shake  from  their  sides  a  thick  coat  of  scorching 
embers.  Among  them,  with  tail  erects  and  fling<» 
ing  his  legs  at  every  object  that  he  encountered^ 
was  seen  a  chestnut  horse.  Major  Fortescue's 
favourite  hunter — an  animal  so  well  known 
through  all  the  country  side  for  possessing  a 
vicious  nature,  that  no  rider  would  dare  to  mount 
him,  except  his  owner.  General  assent  had  long 
since  assigned  him  the  name  of  **  Devil."  On 
no  other  occasion  did  he  so  fitly  seem  to  merit 
his  cognomen. 

At  length  the  flames  seized  on  the  wooden* 
gate  of  the  farm-yard—^  frame- work  of  immense 
weight — which,  from  its  position  between  high 
pillars  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
offices,  had  hitherto  escaped.  A  few  minutes 
were  suificient  to  bring  down  its  timbers  with  a 
crash ;  and,  thereupon,  the  chestnut  ''  Devil" 
rushed  madly  from  the  farm-yard  through  the 
opening,  though  enveloped  with  the  flames^ 
which  he  Seemed  to  clear  at  a  single  bound.  He 
was  followed  by  four  huge  oxen,  which  dashed 
wildly  across  the  country,  lashing  their  smoking 
sides,  and  tossing  their  half-burned  horns.  The 
young  trees  were  crushed  by  them  like  stubble^ 
and  their  speed  was  such  that  they  seemed  to 
vanish  in  an  instant.  At  sunrise,  the  hunter  was 
found  on  a  neighbouring  island  in  the  lake,  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion;  the  oxen  were  dis« 
covered  sunk  and  expiring  in  a  bog. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  inmates  of  the  dwelling-house  had  ven- 
tured from  their  defences  on  the  arrival  of  the 
military,  and  they  soon  became  interested  in  the 
duties  appointed  severally  to  each.  Burton  for 
a  moment  was  left  alone ;  and,  as  he  stood  gazing 
,  on  the  burning  premises  at  the  moment  when 
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the  affriglited  animals  broke  away^  threatening 
instant  death  to  any  who  should  cross  them  in 
their  maddened  course^  a  faint  scream  was  heard 
behind  him.  Turning  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  proceeded^  he  beheld  several 
females  collected  at  the  windows  of  the  sleeping 
rooms.  As  the  young  man  looked  up,  they 
seemed  to  shun  observation  by  withdrawing  into 
the  interior  of  the  chambers.  Major  Fortescue 
at  the  instant  approached  his  guests  and^  making 
a  few  observations  pertinent  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  night,  invited  him  to  re-enter  the  house> 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment. 

The  invitation  was  most  acceptable  to  Henry 
Burton.  His  spirits,  indeed,  had  been  supported 
by  their  very  excitement  throughout  the  fatigues 
of  the  night ;  but  his  bodily  strength  was  become 
weak  from  exhaustion.  He  gladly,  therefore, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  host^  who  led  the 
way  to  the  supper  room. 

On  entering  the  apartment.  Burton  was  intro- 
duced by  his  host  to  Mr  Francis  Sankey,  already 
mentioned^  and  Mr  Hardy  of  the  Rifles — both 
of  whom  were  standing  near  the  supper  table, 
doing  execution  on  home  produce  and  foreign 
importations. 

The  former  was  a  young  man  of  middle 
stature — in  appearance  half  squire,  half  man  of 
fashion — neiUier  refined  enough  for  the  one,  nor 
coarse  enough  for  the  other.  In  his  manners 
there  was  an  ill-assorted  blending  of  the  rusticity 
of  provincial  life,  and  the  politeness  of  metro- 
politan society.  The  former  quality  seemed 
natural,  the  latter  borrowed.  Good  humour  and 
superciliousness  occupied  a  divided  empire  on 
his  brow;  exhibiting  alternately  the  character  of 
a  young  man  accustomed  to  circles  of  aristo- 
cratic distinction,  in  which  he  had  acquired 
Botions  of  exclusive  self-importance,  and  that 
of  a  good  fellow  who  could  tell  his  story^  crack 
his  joke,  and  toast  his  mistress,  without  analys- 
ing minutely  the  character  of  his  company.  He 
seemed  under  thirty;  in  person  he  was  well 
formed,  and  his  countenance  was  handsome. 

Mr  Hardy  was  nearly  of  the  same  age,  but 
very  different  in  manners  and  appearance.  An 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  gentleman  by  educa. 
tion,  his  tone  was  mild  without  effeminacy,  his 
opinions  moderate  without  weakness.  He  neither 
attempted  to  enforce  his  arguments  by  the  vio. 
lence  which  betrays  ignorance,  nor  did  he  yield 
to  those  of  others  in  opposition  to  his  own  con. 
viction.  It  might  be  well  imagined  of  such  a 
man,  that  he  would  prove  an  agreeable  companion 
in  the  social  circle— a  cool^  determined  soldier 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  taller  than  his  fellow 
visiter ;  and,  if  his  countenance  was  less  dis- 
tinguished with  handsome  features  than  that'  of 
Mr  Sankey^  its  expression  was  more  aristocratic, 
and  infinitely  more  prepossessing. 

*'  Be  seated^  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Major  Fortes- 
cue,  addressing  these  young  men,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  table,  after  motioning  Burton  to  a 
chair. 

"Not  I,  for  one,  I  thank  you,  Francis,"  said 
Mr  Sankey  to  the  host — be  it  remembered  they 


were  cousins — '*  my  legs  have  been  eniaped  in 
that  cursed  boat,  and  I  wish  to  stretch  them.  I 
was  longing  for  my  uncle  Chateaufort's  best  barge, 
lying  in  ordinary.  We  should  have  been  vitb 
you  in  good  time  to  have  a  slap  at  the  Papist 
rascals.  Here's  hell  and  damnation  to  tbem  all, 
root  and  branch,  with  the  Pope  and  Father  Doyle 
to  keep  them  company !" 

*^  What  a  blazing  business  you  have  had  to. 
night,  Francis !"  continued  the  Viscount  in  em. 
bryo,  with  a  forced  manner,  seeing  that  hui  tout 
was  unhonoured  by  the  English  visiters.  **  But 
don't  let  it  vex  you,  my  fine  fellow — ^the  conntr, 
you  know,  must  pay  the  piper." 

"  1  think  less,  Frank,  at  this  moment,"  replied 
his  cousin,  "  of  the  county  than  I  do  of  poor 
Fin's  misfortune.  I  have  lost  constdersbie  pro. 
perty,  it  is  true,  and  have  suffered  much  thioa^ 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  family ;  bat  Fin  had 
little  in  this  worlds  and  that  little  is  destroyed." 

*'  Why,  Francis,  you  know  that  the  man'e  hot 
was  a  miserable  shed — ^you  can  give  him  a  better 
one. 

"  And  what  if  the  ruffians  have  exercised  their 
cruelty  on  the  helpless  woman  ? — ^it  is  indeed  un- 
likely that  her  weakly  frame  should  sarrire  ndi 
tortures  as  the  Terry. Alts  inflict." 

*'  What,  I  beg  of  you,  is  the  nature  of  theie 
tortures  ?" 

The  question  was  addressed  by  the  Eogliik 
officer  to  Major  Fortescue;  but  Mr  Sankeyunder- 
took  to  answer. 

"One  of  their  most  barbarous  inventioDi," 
said  he,  *'  was  practised  at  the  time  when  the 
country  was  infested  by  the  Carders.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  they  surprised  the  poor  derili  vho 
had  offended  them,  and,  dragging  them  from  their 
beds,  placed  a  comb,  used  in  carding  flax,  betweeo 
their  shoulders,  forcing  its  teeth  into  their  flesh, 
and  then  they  dragged  it  down  with  violeBce, 
and  up  again  in  a  contrary  direetion,  until  the 
sufferer,  after  being  well  curried,  consented  to 
take  the  oath,  or  was  thought  to  be  suffieiestly 
punished  for  his  offence,  whatever  it  might  be, 
against  their  laws.  With  the  Teny-Alti,  the 
system  of  lawless  legislation  is  the  same— the 
name  only  being  changed.  In  their  tortorei, 
they  are  probably  less  ingenious,  but  not  lev 
deadly  in  their  vengeance." 

"  What  do  they  consider  to  be  offiences  sgaiost 
their  laws  ?" 

''  Whatever  they  are  pleased  to  look  upon  tt 
such ;  but  especially  the  taking  of  land  from 
which  another  has  been  ejected,  or  the  biddiof 
a  higher  price  than  another  who  has  alresdy 
been  in  treaty  for  it ;  the  suspicion  of  faroariiif 
the  interests  of  a  Protestant  employer;  or  of 
giving  information  to  the  magistrates  of  intended 
breachesof  the  peace  ;  or  of  betraying  indiridnak 
concerned  in  such  outrages  as  have  already  bec^ 
perpetrated.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  payment  of 
tithes  constitutes  the  highest  act  of  tresecs 
against  the  came.'* 

"  How,"  asked  Barton,  "  do  the  tortniee  in- 
flicted by  the  Terry.Alts  exceed  the 
process  in  cruelty  ?" 
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"  Inasmuch  as  the  victim  is  often  put  to  death, 
and  his  cabin  burned  to  the  ground,  leaving 
his  orphan  family  without  a  refuge.  At  times, 
the  murder  is  accompanied  with  atrocities  that 
make  a  man's  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  them. 
He  is  ^pitied  on  a  stake,  like  a  roasting  pig — or 
placed  on  a  red-hot  gridiron,  like  an  eel— or  held 
before  a  fire,  like  a  Welch-rabbit — and  after. 
wards  beaten  to  death  with  bludgeons.  Such  is 
the  entertainment  they  intended  for  our  honour- 
able friend  here.  £h  1  Francis  i  what  a  roast- 
ing they  would  have  given  you  all  to-night,  if 
they  had  forced  an  entrance  1" 

^'  I  believe,  Frank,  they  would  have  shewn 
us  but  little  mercy.  They  should  have  pur- 
chased their  amusement,  however,  as  dearly  as 
desperate  men  could  sell  it." 

"  MHiat  can  they  expect  by  such  proceedings  ?" 
again  asked  Mr  Hardy,  apologising,  at  the  same 
time^  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  a  subject  with 
which,  as  an  Englishman  lately  arrived  in  the 
country,  he  was  unacquainted. 

^'  M^e  no  apology  about  the  matter,  my  dear 
fellow,"  replied  young  Sankey — Sankey  the 
younger  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  re- 
cent custom  among  politicians  as  well  as  poets — 
''  make  no  apology ;  I  assure  you  that  we  talk 
of  nothing  else  throughout  the  country.  Even 
our  sweethearts  may  be  jealous  of  the  Terry- 
Alts.  If  those  fellows  do  nothing  else  for  us, 
they  give  us  food  for  conversation.— You  ask 
what  they  can  expect  ?" 
Hardy  nodded  assent. 

"  They  profess  to  be  seeking  a  reduction  of 
the  rents,  and  an  abolition  of  the  tithes.  But — 
curse  their  Popibh  blood ! — ^it's  the  destruction 
of  Church  property  that  they  seek ;  for  the 
blasted  priests  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — work- 
ing  secretly  for  the  restitution  of  the  Cromwel- 
llan  lands,  and  the  restoration  of  Popery  as  the 
established  religion,  and  the  spilling  of  every 
drop  of  Protestant  blood  throughout  the  island. 
But  they  are  out  in  their  calculation — are  they 
not,  I  Francis? — for  we  have  good  weapons  to 
use,  and  strong  arms  to  wield  them ;  and  I  trust 
in  Heaven  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  we 
may  live  to  see  it,  when  not  a  Papist  shall  be 
found  out  of  hell  or  Connaught  1" 

"  You  appear  to  have  no  great  love  for  them 
at  least,"  observed  one  of  the  young  Englishmen. 
«  fJo — ^nor  they  for  me,  by  G —  I  and  still 
leas  for  our  friend  here^  Major  Fortescue.  What 
a  loving  squeeze  they  would  give  us,  Francis,  if 
they  could  clutch  us  between  their  paws — you, 
for  the  good  turns  that  you  have  done  them ; 
and  me,  for  the  honour  of  the  family.  But  we'll 
have  some  sport  with  them  yet,  please  God, 
before  that  day  comes! — ^hunt  a  few  of  them — 
transport  a  few  of  them — ^shoot  a  few  of  them — 
hang  a  few  of  them.  By  Heavens !  it  would 
be  a  luxury  for  me  to  wade  knee. deep  in  their 
idolatrous  blood,  the  rebelly,  craw-thumping 
crew ! — Eh,  Francis  !  my  boy  !  You're  quite 
thoughtfuL  Come,  I'll  rouse  you.  Fill  bum. 
pers,  gentlemen;  and  this  time,  at  least,  do 
honour  to  the  toast." 


*'  Here's  to  the  gloriouSi  pi- 
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«  Oh,  Potter  !  is  that  you  ?  Well,  my  man, 
you're  in  the  nick  of  time.  Francis,  with  your 
leave,  I'll  fill  Michael  a  glass  of  brandy.  He's 
a  true  blue — a  lad  after  my  own  kidney." 

"  Here's  to  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William, 
who  saved  us  from  Popery,  idolatry,  slavery,  and 
— ^wooden  shoes.    Hip  !  hip  I  hip  !  hurrah  I" 

''  Well,  Potter,"  said  M^jor  Fortescue, ''  what 
have  you  done  with  Mr  Gerald?  Have  you 
heard  anything  of  Fin  ?" 

"  Mr  Gerald,  sir,  is  gone  to  inquire  after  the 
mistress.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
Fin  nor  his  wife.    But  his  cabin  is  in  ruins." 

''  Could  you  make  out  no  trace  of  him  ?" 

''  None  in  life,  sir.  We  beat  along  the  shore, 
and  up  the  hill- side,  all  over  Wineport,  but 
could  trace  neither  him  nor  Biddy." 

"  Well,  Potter,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  we  may 
learn  something  in  the  morning.  Go  and  get 
refreshment  for  the  men." 

The  policeman  withdrew  with  an  air  of  pride, 
having  toasted  the  '^  glorious  memory"  in  the 
presence  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  lordship 
of  Dunshannon. 

"  Come,  Francis,"  said  the  latter,  ''  let's  take 
another  look  at  the  bonfire ;  and  then,  as  we 
cannot  amuse  ourselves  with  a  few  shots  at  the 
Terry-Alts,  I  will  throw  my  carcass  on  a  sofa 
until  morning." 

This  suggestion  was  adopted.  Once  more  the 
burning  premises  were  inspected ;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  offices.  Providentially  the  wind  still  con* 
tinued  to  blow  from  the  house.  Sentinels  were 
then  stationed  at  various  points,  parties  arranged 
to  relieve  each  other  on  the  roof,  the  soldiers  not 
on  duty  accommodated  within  the  dwelling-house 
as  well  as  circumstances  could  admit ;  and  then, 
when  others  were  making  ready  for  their  bivouac 
Burton  was  conducted  by  Arthur  Fortescue  to 
the  chamber  prepared  for  him  since  morning. 
Gerald  followed  for  a  few  minutes,  to  relate  his 
fruitless  search  after  Peter  Fin ;  and  then 
both  the  brothers  wished  their  visiter  a  good 
night. 

On  the  following  morning,  during  breakfast, 
it  was  proposed  that  a  party  should  be  formed 
to  row  across  the  lake  to  Wineport,  and  make 
further  inquiries  respecting  Fin.  In  about  half- 
an-hour,  therefore,  three  of  the  brothers,  with 
young  Burton,  were  seated  in  a  skiff,  gliding 
rapidly  towards  Wineport.  Arrived  at  the 
harbour  where  they  had  embarked  the  preceding 
night  with  Peter  Fin,  in  his  Curlew,  they  left 
their  skiff  in  the  little  basin  and  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  hill.  There  they  found  the  ruins  of 
the  hut.  Little  remained,  save  the  low  and 
blackened  walls.  The  night-wind  had  dispersed 
the  ashes,  and  the  burned  timbers  had  been  re« 
moved  by  the  hands  of  petty  plunder.  The 
young  men  next  proceeded  to  Anna,  and  visited 
Mrs  Murlough  in  her  shebeen  house.  She  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  give  ny  information  on 
the  subject  of  their  inquiry    and  therefore^  tha 
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party  left  her  without  partaking  of  her  potheen. 
She  bade  *'  Ood  bless  them  /"  as  they  left  her 
threshold^  and  muttered^  "  The  Divife  cure  to 
ye%  !"  as  she  turned  back  into  her  dwelling. 

The  other  villagers  received  the  young  gentle- 
men with  the  warmest  testimonies  of  good  will. 
The  most  violent  libeller  of  human  nature^  the 
most  gloomy  misanthrope^  might  have  been  de. 
ceived  by  the  professions   of  attachment^  the 
anxiety  to  proffer  service,  the  words,  the  looks, 
the  acts  displayed  in  favour  of  the  visiters  by 
the  occupants    of   the  cottages   they  entered. 
Still,  however,  they  had  no  intelligence  respect- 
ing Fin — ^none  as  to  the  number  or  the  persons 
of  the  party  by  which  his  hut  had  been  set  on 
fire.    Their  buttermilk— called  in  England  pigs 
rniUc — was  at  the  service  of  the  young  ''  quality," 
though  many  had  not  even  this  iujpury  to  offer 
in  proof  of  their  hospitality.    Their  oaten  bread 
— where  there  was  any — they  offered  liberally, 
though  none  could  do  so  plentifully.      If  the 
wretched  hovel  was  not  supplied  with  even  a 
scanty  provision  of  oatmeal,  they,  nevertheless, 
shewed  that  "  the  pot  was  bylin,"  and  that  "  the 
pratees  would  soon  be  riddy,  iv  it  ud  plaze 
their  Honnurs  to  wait  a  bit."      In  fact,  their 
hospitality   was  as  boundless  in  will  as  it  was 
confined  in  means  ;  but  their  reserve  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  Fin's  disappearance,  or 
the  system  of  the  Terry. Alts,  was  impenetrable. 
The  natural  openness  of  their  manners  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  had  nothing  to 
oommunicate — while  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  well-known  condition  of  the  country,  proved 
the  contrary. 

The  men  at  work  in  the  fields  shewed  the 
same  open-hearted  good-will,  the  same  imper- 
turbable feeling,  as  the  wumen  in  the  cabins ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  express 
their  satis/action  at  the  ill  success  of  the  Terry. 
Alts  in  their  attack  upon  the  house  at  Lakeview, 
mnd  their  regret  at  the  destruction  of  so  much 
valuable  property  by  the  incendiaries. 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured  from  these  facts, 
that  the  research  made  by  the  young  men  proved 
unsuccessful;  and  that,  when  they  reached  the 
boat  which  was  to  convey  them  back  to  Lake- 
view,  they  were — to  use  the  language  of  those 
whom  they  had  interrogated — Just  as  wise  as 


"Yon  bee.  Burton,"  said  Gerald  Fortescue, 
as  he  tugged  at  his  oar — *'  you  see  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  not  a  man  among  those  with  whom  we 
have  been  conversing,  who  would  not  walk  forty 
miles  a-day  to  serve  us;  and  yet  they  look  on 
quietly  during  the  destruction  of  our  farm-yard, 
and  the  danger  that  menaced  our  lives,  without 
using  the  slightest  means  to  aid  us ;  and  now, 
when  they  cannot  but  have  received  some  intel- 
ligence upon  the  subjects  which  concern  either 
our  interest  or  our  feelings,  they  are  as  silent  as 
the  grave." 

'' Because,"  replied  the  young  Englishman, 
'^  Ihey  know  full  weH,  from  Peter  Fin's  example' 
that  the  grave  would  be  their  recompense  if  they 


revealed  a  particle  of  what  tliey  have  either  seen 
or  heard.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  other. 
wise,  than  that  too  much  is  expected  from  these 
people  under  the  eircumstances  in  which  th«y  are 
placed.     It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  want  and 
wretchedness  by  which  they  are  encompaased— 
apparent  in  the  famine  presiding  at  their  hearths, 
the   nakedness    of  themselves,  their  wives  and 
infant   children — ^that   they  owe  but   little  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil — ^the  gentry  of  the 
country.     It   is  by  the  tyranny  of  the  latter, 
their  unconciliating  despotism  towards  the  pea. 
santry,  and  too  often,   I  fear^  their  unmardfid 
treatment  of  them  and  their  helpless  families, 
that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  is  aroused  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  suffer ;  and  it  would  be  onraa. 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  serf  who  endures  the 
least  should  not  sympathise  with  him  who  groans 
beneath  the  heaviest  burden  of  oppression  ;  or, 
that,  when  the  latter,  whose  native  erasHy  has 
changed  from  the  humanity  of  a  man  to  the  fe- 
rocity of  a  wild  beast,  determines  to  avenge  his 
wrongs,  crouching  in  secret,  like  the  tiger  pre- 
paring for  his  spring,  the  other  should  hasten  to 
give  timely  notice  of  his  assault,  or,  after  it  has 
been  made,  discover  into  what  lair  the  savage 
has  retired." 

'*Your  language  Is  rather  strong,  Burton,  when 
applied  to  the  gentry,  of  whom  my  father  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  active  in  this  county/'  observed 
Gerald  Fortescue,  with  a  tone  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

«'  My  dear  Gerald,"  replied  his  dass-felknr — 
''  you  must  be  well  aware  that  I  speak  generally, 
as  a  man  may  be  permitted  to  do  when  pelitia 
are  made  the  subject  of  conversation.  Aly  ob- 
servations are  not  directed  against  the  conduct 
of  individuals ;  they  are  intended  to  place  system 
in  opposition  to  system — ^that  of  disafleetioa  in 
the  one  scale,  that  of  domination  in  the  other. 
I  would  contrast  poverty  with  wealthy  servitude 
with  tyranny,  inability  to  pay  to  the  nttemoit 
mite  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  tithe  of 
the  parson,  with  the  mercOess  ensetosents  of 
both — distraint,  ejectment,  starvatien,  death! 
What  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  oonditioa  ef 
society  ?  That  some  evil  spirits,  who  have  as 
just  grounds  of  complaint,  take  advantage  of 
the  discontent  so  natural  in  the  many  who 
writhe  under  the  gripe  of  the  landed  preprieter 
and  the  sacerdotal  churchman,  protected  in  their 
capacity  by  the  erring  policy  of  diurdi  sad 
state — such  are  the  fashionable  terns  of  the 
day — and  that,  to  counteract  or  emsh  the  de- 
signs of  those  promoters  of  diseoatent,  the  truly 
loyal,  like  your  father,  are  obliged  to 
their  magisterial  duties  to  an  extent 
tenfold  by  the  supineness  of  the  very 
whose  imprudence  and  inhumanity  the 
sedition  have  been  kindled,  that  now  are 
ing  with  such  desolating  effect  over  the  land  T 

"  Well,  Burton,  I  cannot  argue  this  salisect 

with  you,  because  I  will  candidly  confess  thst 

I  have  been  accustomed  from  my  chUdheed  Is 

.hear  doctrines  widely  different  firom  yours-* 

doctrines  which    teach  that  landed   pMper^ 
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should  b«  rendera^  av^abla  to  the  last  penny ; 
Protestant  Asoandancy  maintained,  by  enforcing 
the  fall  dues  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  hered- 
itary rights  of  the  landlord,  and  the  sacred 
elaims  of  the  elei^,  can  be  held  inviolable  in 
this  eonntry,  by  no  other  means  than  crushing 
to  the  very  dust  the  men  who  blindly  profess 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Popery." 

''You  are  repeating  now,  my  dear  Gerald, 
the  language  of  others— words  that  have  entered 
in  at  your  ears,  as  you  confess,  ever  since  you 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning. 
Let  me  hope,  however,  that  they  have  not  taken 
root  within  your  mind  ;  and  that,  when  you  make 
mention  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Popery,  you 
only  cite  the  scurrilous  epithet  which  bigotry 
and  intolerance  have  applied  to  the  religion  of 
fellow-beings  who  adore,  in  common  with  our* 
selves,  the  only  one  true  CM" 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  maintained 
by  Gerald  Fortescue  and  his  guest,  as  their  skiff 
cut  the  waters  of  Lough  Ree  on  their  return  te 
the  shore  of  Lakeview. 

.  •  .  a  « 

Several  days  passed  away  without  any  intelli.. 
gence  of  Peter  Fin.  Tranquillity  was  re-esta^ 
blished  in  the  family  of  Lakeview.  Mr  Hardy 
had  reconducted  his  detachment  of  riflemen  to 
Shannon  Bridge,  leaving  a  corporal's  guard  be- 
hind,  for  whose  accommodation  the  gate -house 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  barrack. 

With  the  returning  security,  the  young  men 
proponed  to  Henry  Burton  an  excursion  up  the 
lake. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  BOATING  EXCURSION. 

"  Mount,  Burton,"  said  Arthur  Fortescue, 
pointing  to  the  dog-cart,  grey  mare,  and  Danny 
Kiernan;  ''by  driving  to  the  promontory  of 
Whinagan,  we  shall  save  time.  The  boat  has 
been  sent  round  this  hour-— <we  will  return  by 
water,  to  avoid  the  ^'  minions  of  the  moon." 

Burton  was  thinking  of  Emily  Fortescue*- 
the  Terry-Alts,  under  the  Bhakspearean  title 
given  them  by  his  friend,  were  subjects  of  indif- 
ference to  him  at  the  moment. 

"  Give  us  our  kish  of  turf,  Cojc/'  said  Frank 
Fortescue,  pointing  to  the  hamper  of  provisions. 
"  Up  with  it — Sheave  it  on  board.  There's  some- 
thing in  that,  Danny,  to  make  your  other  eye 
sparkle." 

''  Is  it  the  potheen,  or  the  Parliamint,  Mas- 
thur  Frank.  Your  Honnur  knows  there's  one  iv 
them  I'm  sworn  aginst"— 

Which  of  them,  Danny,  my  man  ?" 
Ask  my  blind  eye  that,  Masthur  Edmund- 
fur  iv  I  but  winked  an  answur  wids  the  other, 
be  the  piper  that  played  afore  Moses,  I  might  go 
whiatle  Jigs  to  a  milestone  for  the  rest  iv  my  life !" 

'' How  so,  Danny?" 

''  Becase  the  sorrow  resave  the  eye  ud  be  left 
in  the  lud  iv  Dan  Kiernan,  to  blinJc  his  hathrid 
iv  the  Parliamint." 

''  Danny,  you're  a  rebel  this  morning — but 
don't  break  our  neeks  by  putting  u«  into  the 
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ditch,  and  well  not  blow  out  your  brains,  lest  we 
should  rob  the  gallows." 

'*  You're  always  jokin  me,  Masthur  Gerald; 
an'  id's  yoursilf  ud  go  fur  in  a  day  to  save  Dan 
Kiernan  from  dancing  the  Divil's  hornpipe,  for 
the  sport  iv  the  Mullingar  heifers." 

^'  That  I  would,  Danny,  and  so  would  Mr  Bur^ 
ton  too,-  who  sits  there  so  glum  by  your  side ; 
for,  though  he  knows.  Cupid's  a  dangler,  he 
wouldn't  like  to  see  the  blind  God  dangling  in 
that  fashion,  if  he  could  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
cut  you  down." 

^*  Lord  save  us,  Masthur  Girald  !  but  you've 
chose  a  mighty  quare  soobjict  iv  discoorse  this 
blissed  mornin  1" 

*'  Did  they  give  you  your  morning,  Danny?" 

**  They  did,  your  Honnur—- «n'  my  breakfast 
to  boot." 

He  of  the  one  eye,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
one  of  the  house  servants,  but  resided  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  domain. 

^^  You  have  recovered  your  appetite,  then," 
said  Arthur.  *'  Do  you  know.  Burton,  Kiernan 
lost  his  appetite  from  fright,  though  his  own  four 
bones  were  safe  from  the  Terry-Alts." 

"  Id  was  natheral  innuv  fur  me,  Masthur  Ar- 
thur I  I  was  thinkin  all  day  long  iv  the  thrate«> 
ment  they  give  poor  Fin." 

'^  Now,  seriously,  Danny,  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  Fin?" 

*'  Why,  thin,  Masthur  Girald,  is  id  yoursilf 
that  axes  the  question  ?  But,  'pon  my  soul  and 
conahince,  I  know  no  more  iv  him  nur  the  child 
unborn." 

*^  It's  very  strange !" 

^'  An'  id's  you  may  say  that  too,  Masthur  Gi- 
rald; but  sthranger  things  have  come  to  pass  in 
the  parish  of  Kilkinny  Wist,  since  the  boys  be^ 
gan  their  night  doins." 

''  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Terry-Alt  ?"  asked 
Frank. 

Kiernan  gave  an  expresrive  shake  of  the 
shoulders,  such  as  was  peculiar  to  him  when  ex- 
cited. 

"  How  could  I,  Masthur  Frank,  an'  me  wid 
but  one  eye  in  my  head  ?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose,"  continued  Frank,  ''you 
see  with  that  eye  only  when  you  choose.  But 
did  you  overhear  what  the  people  think  of  him?" 

''  Why,  thin,  they  say,  sure  inuv,  that  he's  a 
broth  of  a  boy,  an'  a  rattlin,  roarln  chap,  that 
cares  bud  little  fur  Insurriction  Acts,  an'  %h^ 
Lord,  my  masthui^s  uncle— -God  be  good  unto  his 
Honnur,  an'  the  masthur  himself  at  the  big 
house! — an' long  life  tohfani" 

"  What  more  do  they  say  of  him,  Dan  ?  " 

"  Why,  sure,  thin,  they  say  fur  sartin  hell  be 
King  iv  Ireland  one  iv  these  days,  wid  Dan 
O'Connell  fur  his  prime  ministhur,  an'  Father 
Doyle  as  great  a  man  as  the  Pope  ;  and  thin  J 
owl  Ireland  'ill  be  free  as  afore  the  Cromwillians 
enslaved  burr  !  Whew !  Beauty  !  Id's  yoursilf 
that  stips  out  like  onny  lady !" 

Kiernan  attempted  thus  to  conceal  the  tri- 
umph of  hie  tone,  by  his  laudatory  address  to  thft 
grey  mare. 
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"  Dan,  I  do  fear  you'll  die  by  the  rope." 

^'Musha,  thin,  Masthur  Frank,  isn't  id  a 
dith  iv  glory  when  a  sowl  dies  fur  the  good  iv 
his  country  ?*' 

"  Well,  Danny,  I  don't  envy  you  your  martyr- 
dom ;  but  look  before  you  leap — it's  an  ugly  jump 
that  a  man  takes  in  front  of  MuUingar  jail." 

"  Sure  an*  that's  thrue ;  bud  thin" 

Kiernan  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  eonsider — 
then  added — 

— ''  The  saints  resave  his  sowl  into  glory  1" 

"  Who  told  you  that,  my  man  ?" 

''  Be  my  faix,  I  have  Father  Myke's  words  to 
the  fore.  Bud,  na  bauchlUh  I"  added  he,  shak- 
ing his  shoulders,  "  I'm  not  a  fool  afthur  all ; 
fur  id's  myself  'ill  rist  quiet  an'  contint,  nur 
boder  my  brains  wid  sich  unlooky  consarns  ontil 
the  time  comes!' 

"  What  time  is  that,  Dan  ?" . 

'*  Why,  thin,  Masthur  Edmund,  is  it  yur 
father's  own  son  that  axes  that  question  ?  Why, 
the  time  foretold  by  Pasthorini,  to  be  sure  J 
What  other  could  I  mane  ?" 

"  Ay,  when  Ireland  is  to  be  paved  with  penny 
loaves." 

*'  No,  be  my  sowl,  yur  honnur ;  bud  when  all 
the  hiritics,  savin  yur  Honnur's  prisince  !  are  to 
be  swipt  away,  root  and  branch,  stock  and  stim, 
from  the  soil  of  owl  Erin  !  Whew,  grey  one ! — 
go  it,  yurr  sowl  1  that's  a  darlint !" 

**  Alas  !"  thought  Burton,  **  what  an  unhappy 
country  is  this  !  Ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry, 
rebellion-— opposed  to  prejudice,  intolerance, 
despotism,  persecution  !" 

Such  a  confession  of  politics  on  the  part  of 
Dan  Kiernan,  as  that  which  awakened  reflections 
of  this  nature  in  the  mind  of  the  young  English, 
man,  may  be  considered  out  of  character  with  a 
man  in  Danny's  situation ;  but,  in  support  of  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  sketch,  it  may  be  stated,  by 
anticipation,  that  Burton,  at  a  subsequent  pe. 
xiod,  often  conversed  with  the  workmen  em. 
ployed  on  the  domain  where  the  principal  scenes 
of  this  narrative  are  laid — ^joking  with  them  on 
their  spirit  of  disaffection. 

*'  Joking !"  the  English  reader  may  exclaim. 

Ay,  joking — ^for,  had  he  assumed  a  serious  tone, 
there  was  not  a  half- starved  wretch  among  them 
all,  who  would  not  have  shut  himself  up  in  the 
dignity  of  reserve,  like  a  Cabinet  Minister,  when 
questioned  unseasonably  on  the  subject  of  his 
political  purposes.  The  poorest  peasant  toiling 
in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  has  as  proud  a  sense  of 
ih»  privilege  of  hie  order,  as  the  haughtiest  noble 
among  the  aristocracy  of  England. 

"  PrivUege  I" 

Ay,  the  privilege  of  human  nature ! — ^the 
pure  and  inviolable  prerogative  of  man  J 

The  labouring  peasantry  of  Ireland  make  no 
secret  of  their  complaints-— why  should  they  ? — 
but  they  are  careful  to  give  them  a  general  cha- 
acter,  so  that  their  employers  should  not  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  any  particular  remark.  Such  men 
are  generally  cottiers— considering  themselves 
jnost  fortunate  if  they  can  obtain  annua/ employ- 
ment at  ei^ence  per  day.    On  thi?  miaerable 


pittance,  an  able-bodied  man  has  to  support  him. 
self,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous  family.  Attached 
to  his  lowly  cabin,  is  a  small  plot  of  ground,  for 
the  growth  of  potatoes ;  the  rent  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  his  cabin,  is  deducted  by  his  employer 
from  the  aforesaid  wages,  so  hardly  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  his  famished  brow.  Those  of  tlie 
peasantry  who  venture  on  small  *'  takes  of  land,* 
have  to  contend  against  the  well-known  grier- 
ances  of  Ireland — exorbitant  rents,  severe  inu 
posts,  and  tithes  demanded  by  a  Chorch  from 
the  rites  of  which  they  receive  no  spiiitoal  ooa- 
solation,  and  their  corporeal  privations;  while 
their  own  clergy  are  obliged  to  look  to  them  for 
support. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  people  so  op. 
pressed  should  refrain  from  expreaaing  th^ 
complaints — ^thongh  conveyed  aometimes  in  t 
Joke^  but  more  frequently  in  secret  murmars-.- 
that  those  murmurs  should  occasionally  swell 
into  groans,  and  those  groans  give  place  to 
deep  and  deadly  curees  ? 

This,  however,  is  but  digression. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  point  of  the 
promontory,  the  boat  was  found  in  readiness  to 
receive  them.  They  embarked  inunediately, 
placing  the  hamper  of  provisions  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  to  serve  as  ballast.  The  four  broth«s 
took  their  seats  on  the  benches,  aaaignii^;  to 
their  visiter  the  stern — ^then,  each  of  them  tak- 
ing an  oar,  they  pulled  away  to  the  Connaogkt 
shore,  at  a  steady  rate. 

*'  We  shall  first  take  you,  Burton,"  said  Arthur 
Fortescue,  "  to  view  the  Castle  of  St  John  s.  at 
Ineh-a-bo^fin,  and  then  we'll  visit  the  islands 
that  lie  higher  up  the  Shannon." 

"  Are  the  ruins  in  preservation  ?" 

"No:  little  now  remains  except  the  enter. 
walls,  which  are  of  immense  extent,  with  round 
towers  at  moderate  distances  from  each  other. 
Of  these  towers  enough  remains  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  ancient  castle,  aad 
the  power  of  the  Knights  of  St  John^  by  whom 
it  was  held.  If  Fin  were  with  us,  he  would  relate 
to  you  the  traditions  of  the  place,  in  the  techni* 
col  language  of  the  lake.  Some  of  them  are  of 
an  interesting  description,  and  we  have  often 
been  amused  by  them,  even  though  repeated  as 
'  tales  twice  told.'  " 

"  Can  you  not  recall  one  of  them  to  memory/' 
said  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  ''  so  as  to  giro 
our  friend  Burton  some  notion  of  the  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  these  parts  ?" 

''  I  will  try,  though  I  shall  stand  in  need  of 
Fin's  legendary  diction : — 

"  You  have  heard  us  call  the  point  of  land 
we  have  just  left  Whinnyan,"  continued  Arthur 
Fortescue,  addressing  his  discourse  to  his  JEnglish 
friend — "  that,  however,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name,  which  was   Whinnin^  or,  mofe 

properly" .      Here  the  historian  of  the 

lake  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 

"What !"  said  Burton, laughing,  "were  these 
shores  formerly  peopled  by  Yahoos,  that  left  be> 
hind  them  traces  of  their  language,  in  the  names 
which  they  gave  to  their  pronontwriee?" 
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"We  are  wild  and  uncivilized  enough  in  these 
parts ;  nevertheless^  we  cannot  discover  in  our 
genealogical  tree  any  branch  of  the  race  of  the 
Yahoos.  Listen^  however^  to  my  tale^  and  be  en- 
lightened."* 

CHAPTER  vni. 

Aflter  a  long  pull,  relieved  by  Arthur  Fortea- 
cue's  legend,  the  Connaught  shore  was  reached 
at  Inck^a-bo-fin,  The  party  then  landed,  and 
proceeded  to  their  inspection  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  island,  as  it  was  called  by  its  Irish 
appellation,  was  a  promontory  united  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus  with  the  mainland.  In  that  part  of 
the  promontory  which  became  narrow  towards 
the  isthmus,  ran  a  range  of  battlements,  crowned 
with  towers,  placed  within  an  arrow's  flight  of 
one  another.  These  battlements  extended  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that 
they  were  flanked  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  ; 
in  front  of  them,  lay  an  extensive  plateau,  con- 
sisting of  three-fourths  of  the  island,  inclining 
gently  towards  the  Shannon. 

The  space  included  within  the  range  of  the 
battlements  shewed  only  traces  of  the  ancient 
keep  ;  the  isthmus  connecting  the  entire  with 
the  mainland  seemed  little  more  than  a  cause- 
way ;  and,  from  its  defensible  nature,  must  have 
addedgreatly  tothe  strength  and  the  convenience 
of  this  stronghold.  Thus,  the  position  of  the 
castle  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and  security — 
gently  elevated  above  the  continental  land,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which 
were  delightfully  diversified  with  islands ;  and, 
while  its  imposing  ramparts  must  have  com- 
manded fully  that  portion  of  the  promontory 
which  lay  as  a  plain,  in  th^  direction  of  the 
Shannon,  it  had  been  protected  against  any 
attack  from  the  land-side,  by  the  difficulty  of 
approach  across  the  isthmus. 

Power  in  dilapidation,  was  the  image  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  Burton's  mind,  as  he  gazed  on 
this  relic  of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  Ireland ;  and, 
silencing  his  English  prejudices,  which  partook 
of  incredulity  respecting  the  historic  records  of 
the  country,  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  be  borne 
back  insensibly  to  the  tilts  and  tournaments 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  former  times  upon 
that  plain — the  gay  revelries  which  had  resound- 
ed, with  dance,  and  feast,  and  minstrelsy,  within 
the  circuit  of  those  battlements — the  warrior- 
deeds  achieved,  when  mimic  warfare  gave  place 
to  the  hostile  struggle  for  supremacy— the  cruel 
suffering  of  the  captive  groaning  in  the  damp 
dungeons  of  his  victor. 

How  noble,  he  reflected,  had  been  the  grandeur 
— how  magnificent  the  splendour — how  dignified 
the  aspect — ^how  controlling  the  power  of  all 
within  these  imposing  and  impregnable  ramparts ! 
Time^  that  great  destroyer,  has  sunk  their  beauty 
and  their  knighthood  in  the  dark  nothingness 
of  perishable  mortality !  The  love  and  the  valour 
so  rife  amid  their  hearths,  have  long  since  be- 
come extinct !  Oblivion  has  thrown  an  impene- 
trable shade  over  their  chambers  and  their  halls  ; 
*  Here  follows  the  legend. 


while  uncertain  tradition  and  mouldering  ruins, 
the  only  mementos  of  the  castle  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  record  that  such  things  have  been, 
and  afford  a  faint  attestation  of  the  princely 
character  of  the  feudal  system  that  prevailed  in 
Ireland  in  the  olden  time. 

The  young  Englishman  could  have  lingered  for 
hours  on  those  battlements,  passing  from  tower 
to  tower,  descending  into  the  deepest  of  their 
accessible  recesses,  and  mounting  to  the  highest 
attainable  point  upon  their  ramparts.  But  his 
companions  summoned  him  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  past  power,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
return  to  the  boat,  as  the  morning  was  advancing, 
and  they  had  yet  a  long  way  to  row,  ere  the 
furthest  point  of  the  excursion  could  be  reached. 

The  next  point  at  which  the  party  touched, 
was  the  Island  of  Inch-^.boon,  barren  and  un- 
inhabited, but  containing  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  in  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  domain  of 
Lakeview.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  thin 
relic  of  early  Christianity,  was  a  flag-stone  of 
huge  dimensions,  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
which.  Burton  was  informed,  the  peasantry  of 
the  adjacent  shores  regarded  with  much  religious 
veneration.  The  belief  was,  that  the  ground 
underneath  was  hollow — but  no  person  had  ever 
been  known  to  possess  sufficient  strength,  or, 
more  probably,  so  much  disregard  of  holy  relics, 
as  to  raise  the  stone  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  lay  beneath.  The  windows  of  this  chapel 
displayed  the  same  beautiful  sculpture  as  has 
been  described  in  the  account  of  the  chapel  at 
Lakeview.  The  walls,  however,  were  in  better 
preservation.  But,  beyond  what  has  been  men- 
tioned, there  was  nothing  else  that  could  be 
thought  worthy  of  observation.  The  companionsj 
therefore^  left  these  ruins,  after  a  short  delay, 
and  continued  their  course  still  higher  up  the  lake* 

In  the  space  of  another  hour,  the  Fox  Islands 
were  approached,  lying  mid-way  between  /ncA- 
a-boon,  the  last  resting  place,  and  the  Black 
Islands,  intended  to  be  the  ultimate  point  of  the 
excursion. 

A  landing  was  made  upon  the  largest  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  inner  man,  as 
the  hour  of  luncheon  was  arrived. 

'*  This  island,"  said  Gerald  Fortescue,  *^  Is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  examining  it ;  for  it  con- 
sists only  of  brushwood,  and  contains  no  relics. 
An  old  couple  used  to  dwell  here  in  a  hut,  the 
walls  of  which,  with  some  portion  of  the  roof, 
are  still  standing ;  but  the  occupants,  the  Darby 
and  Joan  of  the  Shannon  Water,  died  last  winter. 
On  our  fishing  excursions  with  poor  Fin,  we  used 
to  visit  the  old  couple ;  and  here  we  sometimes 
dined,  getting  them  to  boil  our  potatoes ;  now 
we  must  be  content  with  bread  to  our  cold 
turkey.  Come,  eat,  boys,  eat ;  and  then  a  long 
pull  for  the  Black  Islands !" 

*'  Give  me  that  drum-stick,"  said  Frank  For- 
tescue, as  the  party  were  seating, themselves  on 
large  stones  about  the  hamper.  '*  I'll  be  off  to 
take  a  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  hut,  and  see 
if  the  weather  has  blown  away  the  roof  yet." 
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There^  Franks  play  with  that,  my  hoy — 
but  be  back  sooa^  for  we'll  be  afloat  in  no 
Ume." 

*' Bitty,  Franks  I'll  go  with  yoo/'  said  his 
brother  Edmund. 

"  Be  back  in  five  miuutes/'  repeated  Gerald, 
*'  or  we'll  leave  you  here  till  our  return/* 

''  Ay,  ay,  we'll  just  take  a  look  at  the  old 
place,  and  be  with  you  in  a  jiffy." 

"  That's  always  their  way,"  said  the  second 
brother.  *'  It's  impossible  to  keep  those  two 
fellows  from  wandering,  when  they  belong  to  any 
party.  The  same  object,  though  seen  by  them 
a  hundred  times,  has  the  charm  of  novelty  if 
they  have  not  visited  it  for  a  few  weeks." 

''  Hillo !  hillo  !  hiUo !"  was  shouted  by  the 
brothers  who  had  left. 

The  others  started  to  their  fbet  io  alarm, 
thinking  that  the  wanderers  were  in  danger ; 
and,  seizing  their  fire-arms — without  which,  be  it 
remembered,  they  never  ventured  to  any  dis^ 
tance  from  home — they  were  hastening  towards 
the  quarter  from  which  the  voices  came,  when 
Frank  Fortescue  came  running  to  them  at  his 
utmost  speed,  exclaiming — 

"  Fin  !  Fin  !  Fin  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  was  demanded  in  a 
breath. 

"  O  boys  I  Fin  has  just  rushed  from  the  old 
mins,  and  is  down  to  the  shore  at  the  other 
side! 

"  Where's  £dmund  ?" 

"  After  him,  I  believe." 

"  Hillo  !  hillo  !  hillo !"  shoutMl  Edmund  at  a 
distance. 

All  hastened  in  the  direction,  and  when,  forcing 
their  way  through  the  copsewood,  they  reached 
the  shore,  Edmund  Fortescue  was  seen  standing 
at  the  edge  of  a  rude  harbour,  with  panting 
breast  and  glaring  eves ;  while,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards,  was  Peter  Fin  in  his 
Curlew,  pulling  rapidly  from  land,  and  laughing 
with  the  expression  of  maniac  triumph. 

Attention  was  speedily  reoalled  to  Edmund, 
who  suddenly  became  faint,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  he  not  been  immediately  supported. 

"  Why,  Edmund,  ray  boy,  what's  the  matter?" 

''  O  Gerald  !  as  I  live,  Fin  has  got  with  him 
the  dead  body  of  his  wif^ !  I  never  beheld  a 
more  horrid  sight  I  See  there,  how  it  lies  be- 
tween his  knees  1    And  listen  to  that  laugh !" 

'*  There  he  goes,  by  Jove  i  for  the  Black 
Islands  I" 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Gerald  ?" 

*'  Why,  after  him,  to  be  sure,  Arthur.  Our 
fiur  oars  may  be  a  match  for  his  two.  You  see 
he  don't  pull  as  stoutly  as  he  used,  for,  look  I  we 
even  still  see  his  grin  of  madness !" 

''  Quick  !  to  boat !  to  boat,  boys !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  men  had  retraced 
their  steps,  repacked  their  hamper,  and  pushed 
vigorously  from  the  shore.  The  maniac,  how. 
ever,  had  got  the  start  of  them,  and  was  con- 
siderably a-head  when  the  brothers  had  doubled 
the  island,  so  as  to  bring  their  boat  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Curlew. 


"  PuU,  boys,  pull  r  eried  Arthur  Fort«seue ; 
"  we  must  save  the  poor  fellow,  or  he*ll  perish  of 
hunger  among  the  islands  !" 

The  day  was  advancing  from  the  hour  of  nooa} 
and,  as  the  month  of  September  was  drawing  oa 
to  a  close,  it  was  advisable  that  the  party  shoald 
return  to  Lakeview  before  the  evening,  eepe- 
ciaUy  as  the  Ute  movements  of  the  Terry-Aiu 
called  for  additional  precaution.  Henoe  a  doable 
motive  urged  them  to  overtake  Fin  speedily; 
and,  although  their  visit  to  the  Black  Islands 
seemed  inoompatible  with  the  safe  custody  of 
the  maniac,  should  he  be  overtaken  in  the  chase, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  lattsr 
object  should  be  attainad  before  he  passed  those 
islands,  to  push  higher  up  the  stream. 

It  was  feared,  at  first,  that  he  would  make  for 
either  the  Connaught  or  the  Leinster  shore, 
and  there  landing,  baffle  all  purauit  by  striking 
inwards.  But  he  ssemed  to  avoid  e^fa  conti. 
nent  by  keeping  in  the  very  centre  of  the  laks^ 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  bearing  away 
to  either  side,  in  order  that  the  strong  currsat 
might  be  avoided.  He  was  about  half.a-mile 
a-head  when  the  pursuit  began,  a  diatanee  that 
appears  inconsiderable  on  water ;  but  the  brothers 
seemed  conscious  of  the  tough  taak  they  had  in 
hand,  for  they  rowed  with  the  moat  watchful 
precision,  that  not  a  chance  ahould  be  lost  by 
any  irregularity  in  their  movements. 

'«  Look  well  to  the  Curlew,  Burton,"  said  ths 
eldest  brother  to  his  fellow  collegian,  seated  ia 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  *'  Tell  us  when  you  think 
we  are  gaining  on  her.'* 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  Engliahmsa 
gased  intently  to  announce  the  wished  intelli- 
gence ;  for  Peter  fin  continued  to  proaerve  bis 
distance* 

"  Do  we  gain  on  him  ?"  was  the  eonitaat 
question. 

«  No." 

"  Does  he  gain  on  us  ?" 

"  Not  apparently." 

"  He  must  be  very  weak,  poor  fellow,  fseoi  pri- 
vation, else  he  would  outstrip  us,  or  any  four  «f 
the  sturdiest  watermen  on  the  lake. ' 

"  Does  he  row  steadily  ?" 

*^  I  never  saw  anything  more  regular  than  the 
strokes  of  his  oars." 

*'  Does  he  incline  to  either  side  ?" 

*^  He  keeps  as  direct  a  line  as  the  eye  can  trace." 

"  He's  a  practical  geometrician.  Burton,  with* 
out  having  visited  Trinity  College  for  bis  science.** 

*'  I  wonder,  Gerald,  you  can  jest  at  sack  a 
time.  The  poor  fellow  little  knows  that  he  ■ 
running  from  his  friends.  He  mistakes  us,  no 
doubt,  for  Terry-Alts." 

<'  Well,  Arthur,  I'll  be  mute.  Steady,  Ed- 
mund 1 — ^time  your  stroke.  Are  we  gaining  om 
him.  Burton  ?" 

"  Not  an  inch." 

'*  Nor  he  on  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  keeps  a  mere  direct  line,  and  aeems 
to  have  gained  a  little." 

'f  Talk  less,  Gerald— we  are  not  pulBng  well 
together." 
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'^  Thflre's  flomething  wrong  with  Mm/  cried 
BurtoDj  after  a  considerable  pause — "  he  has 
stopped  a  moment." 

The  eldest  brother  turned  his  head  to  ]ook. 

''  Pull,  boys  I  pull  like  mad  r  said  he.  ''  Fin 
has  broke  hn.  oar-  pin.    We'll  catch  him  yet.*" 

^'  He  seems  to  have  replaced  it/'  obseryed 
Burton^  '^  for  now  he  pulls  as  evenly  as  before." 

**  Who  ever  caught  Fin  upon  the  water/'  said 
Edmund  Fortescue,  *'  without  a  supply  of  oar- 
pins  in  his  boat  ?" 

"  PuU^  boys,  pull^  notwithstanding/' 

Another  long  pause  intervened. 

^'  It  was  two  o'clock.  Burton,  when  we  left  the 
Fox  Islands— what  hour  now  ?"  asked  the  eldest 
brother. 

'*  Ten  minutes  to  three." 

*'  The  Black  Islands  ought  to  be  in  view." 

''  I  see  islands  »-head,"  answered  Burton. 

"  And  Fin  ?" 

''  He  relaxes— we  are  gaining  on  him." 

'^Steady,  boys — ^time  your  stroke,"  chanted 
Gerald  Fortescuefrom  the  prow,  giving  a  peculiar 
intonation  to  the  vowel  sounds. 

'^  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  change  in  the  weather, 
he  added  ;  '^  these  drops  of  rain  are  heavy." 

**  I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  the  clouds, 
said  FVank. 

'^  Nor  I  the  appearance  of  the  water,"  added 
Arthur. 

''  Such  are  the  signs  that  a  woman  hangs  out, 
when  her  brow  looks  black  before  she  begins  her 
tan  thrums." 

*'  How  can  such  thoughts  cross  your  mind, 
Gerald,  in  a  time  like  this  ?" 

''What  more  like  the  face  of  a  vixen,  Arthur, 
than  the  water  before  us  ?  See  how  it  swells  and 
looks  gloomy !  Do  we  make  way  on  him.  Burton  ?" 

'^Well  and  steadily;  he  loses  time  with  the 
bundle  between  his  knees." 

<'  What  can  be  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  ?" 
said  Arthur. 

«  Do  you  see  that  flash  of  lightning  ?"  observed 
another. 

'^  Have  we  eyes  ?" 

''  Listen  to  that  peal !" 
By  Jove !  boys,  here  it  comes  in  a  torrent !" 
A  pretty  party  of  pleasure  this !" 

'*  We  are  still  gaining  on  the  Curlew,"  said 
Burton. 

**  Fin  must  be  half-starved,  or  we  could  never 
tell  that  tale." 

"  I  thought  he  looked  so,"  said  the  English 
student,  "  the  first  time  I  saw  him." 

^'  Oh,  that  was  only  the  nature  of  the  beast." 

'^  Well,  Gerald,  you  are  really  inhuman,  to 
speak  of  the  poor  fellow  in  that  strain.  I  could 
weep  for  him  at  this  moment !" 

''  Pull,  Arthur,  my  boy,  and  you'll  do  him  more 
service." 

*'  What  a  blast  comes  sweeping  across  the  lake  I 
And  there  again  the  lightning  I  Listen  for  the 
peal  !" 

**  There  it  rolls,  telling  us,  with  a  hollow,  to 
go  home  in  time,  before  the  storm  comes  on  in 
retii  earnest," 
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I  lose  sight  of  the  Curlew  continually,  the 
swell  is  so  great." 
''  We  shall  have  more  of  that,  Barton,  for  our 

comfort/' 

"  What  o'clock  now  ?" 

'' Half.past  three/'    . 

''  The  Black  Islands  are  a-head  ?'' 

'^  We  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  first  o£ 
them,  and  Fin  midway  between  us — 

'<  *■  Row  !  brothers,  row  I  the  wind  blows  haid  !* " 

*'  That  peal  will  silence  your  singing,  Ge- 
rald/' 

'^  I  oan  hardly  hold  out  much  longer/'  said 
Edmund. 

"  Courage,  my  boy ;  we'll  soon  overtake  the 
poor  devil — shall  we  not.  Burton  ?" 

''  We  are  gaining  on  him  rapidly." 

''  Gracious  Heavens  I"  said  Arthur  Fortescue, 
''  do  you  hear  that  demoniac  laugh  ?" 

''  He  looks  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Storm," 
was  the  remark  made  by  Burton,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  poor  maniac,  whose  tattered  garments 
were  streaming  to  the  wind,  his  long  hair  blown 
about  his  uncovered  head,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  announcing  the  most  fero- 
cious nuderolenee. 

By  this  time,  the  storm  had  increaaed  to  a 
height  that  was  become  alarming:  the  clouds, 
which  had  been  congregating  over  the  lake, 
poured  down  their  contents  in  a  dense  and  heavy 
deluge;  the  thunder  rolled  above,  with  inter- 
vals scarcely  perceptible  between  the  peals; 
and  the  gloom  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
brightness  of  an  autumnal  day,  was  illumined  by 
the  flashes,  which  were  as  constant  as  they  were 
vivid. 

Little  could  the  English  student  have  believed, 
had  not  experience  convinced  him  of  the  fact, 
that  a  storm  upon  the  Shannon  could  disturb  its 
waters  from  their  very  bottom,  and  raise  com- 
motions similai*  to  those  which  are  witnessed  on 
the  sea.  Soon,  however,  he  had  the  perilous 
proof,  that  such  scenes  can  occur  upon  the  waters 
of  which  he  seemed  likely  to  become  the  sport. 
The  swell  had  risen  into  billows,  and  if,  half  an 
hour  previously,  he  occasionally  lost  sight  of  the 
Curlew,  he  now  caught  but  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  her.  The  situation  of  their  own  boat  was  be- 
coming every  instant  more  perilous,  but  still  the 
hardy  brothers  held  on. 

The  eldest  of  them  again  reiterated-^''  Do  we 
gain  upon  him.  Burton?  We  seem  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  him/* 

"  We  may  seem  so/'  said  Arthur  Fortescue : 
"  but  twice  one  makes  two.  Burton.  Such  is 
the  arithmetic  of  the  lake." 

''  As  you  please — nevertheless  we  arc  closing 
on  him  fast/' 

''  Keep  her  head  right  against  the  stream,  boys, 
or  we  shall  be  swamped  !'*  cried  the  eldest  bro- 
ther. 

''  She'll  hardly  live,  Gerald,  if  the  swell  rise 
much  higher/' 

'<  Would  you  have  us  turn  back,  Arthur,  like 
cravens,  and  leave  Fin  to  his  fate  ?  He'll  perish 
with  cold  and  hunger." 
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''No,  Gerald,"  replied  the  broUier,  giving 
vigour  to  the  tug  of  bis  oar — *'  you'll  not  find 
me  hang  out  the  white  feather  at  such  a  mo- 
ment/' 

"  I'm  far  from  wishing  you,  my  lad,  to  resign 
the  struggle/'  observed  Burton.  "  But  you  must 
be  cautious  when  you  come  alongside  of  the  Cur- 
lew. Fin  seems  evilly  disposed.  There  now  he 
ceases  rowing,  to  menace  us  with  his  gestures. 
Do  you  hear  that  yell  ?" 

The  horrible  accents  of  the  lunatic,  rising 
shrilly  in  defiance,  or  deep  and  deadly  in  menace, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  bellow, 
ing  of  the  winds,  and  the  peals  of  the  thunder 
that  rattled  along  the  heavens.  As  the  pursu- 
ing boat  was  closing  on  the  Curlew,  the  latter 
was  seen  topping  the  wave,  like  a  sea  bird  with 
expanded  wings,  at  the  moment  when  a  thunder 
cloud  burst  over  her^  and  the  forked  lightning 
shot  fearfully  in  transverse  lines  athwart  her 
benches. 

The  maniac  howled  and  laughed,  and  then 
uttered  discordant  sounds,  that  surpassed  the 
fiercest  expression  of  human  malignity  when 
aroused  by  human  suffering.  More  than  one 
heart  among  the  pursuers  beat  quick  with  ap- 
prehension at  the  approaching  collision  with 
such  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  man. 

*'  Fin,  Fin,  my  poor  fellow  !"  shouted  Gerald 
Fortescue,  across  the  interval  that  now  divided  the 
two  skiffs  from  one  another,  ''don't  you  know  your 
own  gar^oon,  Gerald  Fortescue  ?-— and  Arthur, 
too — and  Frank,  Fin — and  Edmund.  Stop,  stop! 
and  come  back  with  us ;  and  we'll  just  take  a 


look  at  our  lines,  Peter,  and  then  go  home  td 
the  big  house,  tna  houghal!" 

"  Ya  !  ya !"  was  the  unintelligible  answer. 

It  was  thought  encouraging,  however;  and  the 
brothers,  seeing  that  Fin  rested  on  his  oan, 
pulled  more  briskly  to  the  Curlew.  As  they 
shot  alongside,  Arthur  Fortescue  grappled  her 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  in  that  manner  the  two 
boats  held  together  for  an  instant.  That  instant 
was  an  awful  one.  In  it  were  mingled  dtoger, 
magnificence,  and  horror.  Time  must  be  giren 
to  the  relation  of  what  was  but  the  occnrrenoe 
of  a  breath — a  hurried  vision  of  terror  sad  su- 
blimity ! 

The  little  barks  breast  together  the  iweUing 
surge — the  winds  howl  dismally  around— •  ball 
of  fire  shoots  rapidly  from  the  sky,  whizzing 
into  the  boiling  waters,  a  few  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  Curlew.  The  maniac  rises  wildly 
from  his  bench— with  his  left  arm  he  enfolds 
the  half-burned  corpse — ^in  his  right  hand  he 
wields  his  boat-hook.  Arthur  Fortescue  seeiu 
the  mark  of  his  hostility.  To  give  the  greater 
force  to  the  blow,  he  throws  back  his  right  foot 
against  the  side  of  his  skiff,  as  if  he  were  fixing 
a  firm  posture  upon  land.  The  Oarlew  dips 
that  side  into  the  lake ;  and,  ere  the  fatal  blov 
is  sped,  the  maniac  and  the  corpse  disappear 
amid  the  waters  1 

The  hissing  of  the  fire-ball — the  yell  of  the 
sinking  maniac — ^the  exclamations  of  horror  that 
burst  from  the  lips  of  all,  close  the  death-4tm 
of  Peter  Fin,  the  Monster  of  the  LaebI 
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Saw  ye  the  rose  in  its  beaiity  bora, 
With  leayes  as  bright  aa  the  orient  morn  ? — 
How  it  opened  its  brrast  to  the  west-wind*!  play, 
Then  shut  it  again  at  the  dote  of  day, 

To  dream  perchance  of  bliie  ? 

Then  passed  a  spirit  upon  the  breeze^ 
Sweet  as  the  gale  that  ripples  the  seas— 
Ye  may  read  by  the  blush  on  the  rose*8  face 
That  it  lies  in  that  spirit's  close  embrace : — 

Know  ye  that  spirit's  name  ? 

It  is  not  of  earth — it  comes  from  hearen; 
And  to  it  by  mortals  no  name  is  given ; 
Yet  it  hath  a  brother  of  this  world  sprung, 
For  eyer  fiiir  and  for  ever  young— 

And  his  name,  1  trow,  if  Hope. 


But  by  there  came  another  sprite, 
And  it  lapped  them  both  in  ita  arms  one  nigbt ; 
Upon  them  it  fell  like  a  gentle  shade, 
Flitting  across  a  moonlight  glade^ 

That  spirit's  name  is  Dcttlu 

And  the  rose,  I  deem,  was  a  spirit  itself— 
A  light-heart,  gladsome,  and  joy.wingM  elf; 
Than  the  others  more  bright,  and  far  more  Cur>- 
Can  thy  fancy's  eye  not  distinguish  there 

The  image  of  &iry  Lon? 

In  the  lonely  glen,  where  no  sound  is  heard, 
Sare  the  shrill,  sweet  lay  of  the  singing  bird, 
And  wild  flowers  scent  the  air  with  their  bnatb, 
These  sleepers  three— Love,  Hope,  and  Death- 
Recline  in  each  other*i  tras 
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A  THBEEFOLD  aspect  has  the  course  of  time : 

T/m  Future  loiteringly  wends  its  way ; 

Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  from  the  bow, 

The  Present  glances  by ;  leaving  The  Past 

Motionless,  iriecoyerably  lost 

Impatient  eageraess  will  naught  avail 

To  wing  ita  heavy  flight  on  its  approach ; 

Irresolution,  to  its  sore  dismay, 

Will  find  it  come  and  go,  heedless  alike 

Of  fears  or  of  procrastinating  doubts, 

Careering  on  in  dread  rapidity ; 


Whilst  sad  Remorse  may  seek  the  mightiest  ^eU 
In  vain,  to  aid  it  in  recovering 
One  moment  of  immoveable  past  time. 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  wisely  choose  the  path  of  life 
That  terminates  in  happiness  and  peace, 
Serenely  wait  and  ponder  well  the  Future  ,* 
The  Present  pass  in  virtuous  innocence— 
Thus  thou  wilt  make  of  it  a  valued  friend, 
And  no  sad  thoughts  will  cause  the  Past  to  bear 
The  semblance  of  a  mortal  enemy. 

M.B.H. 
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HEREDITARY  PENSIONS— SUPERANNUATIONS  AND  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 

SINECURES. 


The  demise  of  the  crown  is  an  untoward  event 
for  the  Tories.    Under  William  IV.,  they  had 
evidently  begun  to  indulge  hopes  of  a  speedy 
return  to  power ;  intoxicated  by  riotous  convivi- 
alities^ in  their  mind's  eye  they  once  more  swam 
in  the  sea  of  corruption.    But  the  recent  appoint- 
ments in  the  royal  household,  and  the  complete 
identification  of  the  new  reign  with  the  present 
Ministry,  have  brought  a  change  "  o'er   the 
spirit   of  their  dream."      Victoria's  name  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  they  have  it  not.    In  the 
late  general  election,  they  lacked  their   rally, 
log  cry ;  for  their  boast  being  exclusive  loyalty 
and  chivalry,  they  durst  not,  in  their  traitorous 
breath,  call  upon  the  electors  of  the  empire  to 
oppose  their  young  Queen  and  her  chosen  counsel- 
lors.     After  all,  their  disappointment  in  the 
"loaves  and  fishes"  may  have  been  their  salvation. 
Had  their  delirious  thirst  for  the  government  of 
the  country  been  gratified,  they  cannot  imagine 
their   high   crimes    and   misden^anours  would 
have  ceased  to  be   remembered,  or  that  they 
have  redeemed  former  iniquities  by  repentance. 
They  are  at  present  out  of  court ;  but,  should 
they  rashly  put  in  an  appearance^  that  long  in- 
dictment of  injuries  held  in  store  by  the  people 
will  be  preferred  against  them.    Their  misdeeds 
are  not  forgiven  nor  forgotten.    Ireland  has  a 
heavy  bill  against  them — so  has  Scotland  and 
England.    The  public  debt  is  their  monument. 
Threescore  years  and   ten  of  war   and  waste, 
intolerance  and  misrule,  were  surely  enough  to 
elucidate   their   principles.      The   insolence   of 
Canning,  the  dungeoning  of  Sid  mouth,  the  cold, 
bloodedness  of  Castlereagh,  the  Orange  bigotry  of 
Peel,  are  bitter  reminiscences.  They  have  already 
had  their  death-struggle.    By  gagging  bills,  by 
bank^restriction  bills,  by  habeas  corpus  suspen- 
sion acts,  by  plot-mongering,  and  all  the  other 
devices  of  might  without  right,  they  fought  it 
out  to  the  last  ditch ;  and  yet,  like  the  Stuarts, 
they  sigh  for  their  Worcester,  and  our  hope  is, 
that  the  result  may  be  the  same,  and  that  it  may 
be  to  the  Reformers  what  that  glorious  battle  was 
to  the  Parliamentarians — a  "  crowning  mercy." 
In  a  former  article  (No.  36)  on  the  "  Pro- 
gress  of  Political  Corruption,"  we  set  forth  some 
of  the  early  doings  of  this  fallen  faction — of  this 
scotched  but  not  yet  killed  snake  of  politics.  But 
it  will  be  long  ere  we  can  trace  up  all  the  conse- 
qaences  of  Tory  misgovernment.    By  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  municipal  oligarchies  and  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  some  of  the  decayed  parts,  fos- 
tered under  the  dry-rot  system  of  the  Tories^ 
were  cut  away — still  there  will  always  be  danger  of 
the  ancient  malady  creeping  over  us,  if  a  single 
plank  of  the  old  timber  be  sufifered  to  remain  in  the 
building.     Hereditary  pensions,  legal  sinecures, 
compensations,  dead-weight,  and  retiring  allow. 
ances,  are  a  few  of  the  evils  which  infest  the  con- 
stitution.   Before,  however,  specifically  noticing 
these,  let  ns  advert  to  an  important  fact^  that 
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demands,  without  delay,  the  searching  investiga- 
tion of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

Mr  Hume  long  and  successfully  laboured  in 
the  vineyard  of  fiscal  retrenchment.    He   was 
preceded  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  plied  the 
oar  till  he   was   chilled  into    indifilerence,  or 
frowned  down  by  his  then  "  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion," headed  by  George  Tierney.    Both  gentle- 
men, however,  did  all  that  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances;   and  both  the  Member  for 
Dundee  and  the  Member  for  Kilkenny  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.    They  fear, 
lessly  and  iudefatigably  scrutinized  the  accounts 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  shewed  where  sav. 
ings  might  be  effected.     But  there  are  accounts 
which  do  not  come  before  Parliament,  that  are 
not  published  in  the  annual  finance  accounts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which,  of  course,  could  not  ob- 
tain the  direct  notice  of  these  patriotic  economists. 
It  is  to  this  neglected  department  that  we  par. 
ticularly  wish  to  call  attention.    Of  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  £54,000,000,  about  one-seventh  part  dis- 
appears before  it  reaches  the  exchequer — chiefly 
absorbed  in  drawbacks,  charges  of  collection,  de- 
ductions for  sinecures  and  pensions,  compensa. 
tions,  allowances,   superannuations,    and  other 
"  siftings." 

The  exact  facts  are  these,  and  we  copy  them 
from  the  work  of  Mr  Wells  on  "  The  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  finance  accounts,  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January  1833,  the  gross  sum  of 
£54,161,517  :  8  :  3j  was  levied  upon  the  industry 
of  the  people ;  but  only  the  net  sum  of 
£46,988,755  :  10  :  6|  was  applicable  to  the  public 
expenditure — ^the  enormous  intermediate  sum  of 
£7,172,761 :  17 :  9  being  abstracted  without  the 
control  or  the  authority  either  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely  a 
hiatus  like  this  ought  to  be  explored.  An  abate- 
ment of  seven  millions  out  of  fifty-four  millions^ 
is  upwards  of  twelve  per  cent.  £100  is  paid^ 
and  only  £88  accounted  for  to  this  tax-paying 
community.* 

Some  of  the  charges  on  the  revenue  before  it 
reaches  the  public  treasury  are,  we  know,  unob- 
jectionable, and  do  not  admit  of  abatement. 
Such,  probably,  are  the  stipends  of  most  of  the 
subordinate  revenue  officers,  and  the  per-cent- 
age  on  the  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes,  which, 
since  the  repeal  of  the  house-duty,  affords  but  a 
meagre  remuneration  for  trouble  of  collection. 
But  there  are  others  that  demand  rigid  scrutiny 
— superannuations  and  retiring  allowances,  and 
that  singular  fungus  on  the  revenue,  the  here- 
ditary pensions.  Are  we  never  to  have  done 
with  these  patent  rights  ?    Is  posterity  for  ever 

*  Prom  a  Parliamentary  paper  jiut  publiahed,  retpect- 
inf  the  collection  of  taxee  fur  the  year  ending  January  5, 
l8S7i  it  appears  that  the  toui  amount  of  deductions  by 
•ertral  depiitmenti  from  the  grois  receipt#,  and  not  paid 
into  tie  Bxcheiuer.  was  £6,166.417  5  7:3. 
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and  ever  to  suffer  from  the  foVLj  and  extrava- 
gance of  princes  ?  Is  royal  profligacy  and  abuse 
the  only  epecies  of  entail  that  is  to  be  held  per- 
petually sacred,  and  not  to  be  cut  off  ?  Where 
vould  have  been  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  had  the  patent  grants  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  been  respected — ^had  the  monopolies 
in  commerce^  in  manufactures^  and  even  in  the 
necessaries  of  life  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
indignant  fiat  of  Parliament  ?  Surely  the  Com- 
mons of  Queen  Victoria  are  not  more  fettered  by 
prerogative  rights  than  those  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts. 

This  is  a  grave  subject.  The  question  of  a 
resumption  of  royal  grants  is  one  for  which  there 
are  many  precedents ;  it  is  a  question  of  vast 
extent,  embracing  the  alienation  of  the  Church 
lands  and  Crown  lands ;  it  sweeps  over  the  do- 
mains of  Woburn,  Bowood,  and  Sherwood,  and 
stretches  to  the  Orkneys,  to  Dungenees,  and 
even  the  wilds  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  follow  it  to  its  utmost  verge. 
We  respect  that  maxim  of  peace,  consecrated 
by  the  laws  of  England,  that  possession  for  a 
determinate  period  gives  a  legal  right.  Were 
we  to  act  on  a  contrary  principle— were  we  to 
rip  up  old  titles — society  would  be  plunged  into 
unutterable  confusion ;  for  there  is  hardly  a 
house  in  the  metropolis,  or  an  acre  in  the  country, 
that,  in  some  stage  of  its  transmission,  has  not 
legibly  stamped  upon  it  th  e  characteristics  of  plun- 
der, rather  than  of  property  honestly  acquired. 

However,  mere  chattel  interests,  like  the  pen- 
sions of  the  Fitzroys,  Cowpers,  Schombergs,  and 
Athlones,  cannot  claim  the  inviolability  of  a  real 
estate,  as  we  shall  quickly  see  by  advertence  to 
their  origin  and  character. 

Charles  II.  had  twelve  natural  children,  most 
of  whom  were  elevated  to  the  peerage,  or,  by  mar- 
riage, dovetailed  into  noble  families.  The  Dukes 
of  Grafton,  St  Albans,  an  d  Rich  mond,  are  three  out 
of  four  of  his  ducal  descendants,  whom  he  quar- 
tered on  the  public  taxes.  The  amorous  mo- 
narch, though  neglectful  of  the  commonweal, 
always  manifested  a  very  provident  watchful- 
ness over  those  who  had  pandered  to  his  plea- 
sures. According  to  Burnet,  his  last  words  on 
his  deathbed,  to  his  brother  James,  were — "  Do 
not  let  poor  Nelly  (Gwyn)  stflvve  !'*  And  Parlia- 
ment having  granted  to  him  a  portion  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  customs,  excise,  and  post-office, 
he  was  well  enabled  to  provide  for  the  offspring 
of  his  debauchery.  It  was,  however,  a  wrongful 
appropriation.  These  parliamentary  grants  to 
the  Crown  were  given  in  exchange  for  certain 
feudal  services,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  other  crown  revenues,  and  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  kingly 
office,  not  squandered  in  the  support  of  the  King's 
illegitimate  issue. 

I'he  whole  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Wards  is  one  of  those  aristocratic  jobs 
to  which  we  know  no  parallel,  unless  it  be  the 
process  now  going  on  for  the  extinction  of  the 
poor  assessment.  The  estates  of  the  nobility 
were  charged  with  services  due  to  the  crown — 


and  what  course  did  they  adopt  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  Why,  they  bargained  with  the  King  to 
give  him  something  else  in  lieu  of  thein.  Bat 
mind  this  something  else — ^the  purchase  money- 
was  not  to  come  out  of  their  own  pockets :  no — it 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people;  they 
charged  it  on  the  revenue  of  the  customs  and 
excise ;  they  made,  as  Mr  Lingard  observes, 
"  the  poor  pay  for  the  relief  of  the  rich,**  Pre- 
cisely the  same  course  is  being  adopted  under  the 
Poor. Law  Amendment  Act.  The  landed  aris. 
tocracy  are,  by  a  side  wind,  seeking  to  disburden 
their  estates  of  the  claims  of  the  indigent  under 
the  43d  Elizabeth,  mot  by  giving  them  an  equi- 
valent, at  their  own  cost,  in  education  or  any- 
thing else,  but  by  throwing  the  maintenance  of 
the  indigent  on  the  indigent  themselves.  They 
are,  by  the  ignoble  scheme  of  pauper  Bastiles, 
trying  to  reduce  the  poor  of  England  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  where,  as  Mr 
O'Connell,  describes  it,  *'  the  poor  keep  the 
poor." 

All  history  imperatively  inculcates  one  great 
political  lesson — the  indispensability  of  self- 
government.  It  is  the  only  guarantee  against 
oligarchical  injustice  and  spoliation.  The  his- 
torical fact  just  cited  is  a  convincing  illaatration. 
The  lords  and  commoners  who  bargained  with 
Charles  II.  to  commute  the  feudal  services  charged 
on  their  estates,  bargained  for  themselves  only ; 
while  the  copy-holders,  who  were  not  less  harassed 
by  services  due  to  lords  of  manors  than  tenants 
under  grand  seigniory,  were  left  in  the  larch, 
and  so  continue  to  this  day,  solely  because  their 
interests  were  not  represented  in  either  Tlouse  of 
Parliament.  In  the  same  way  are  the  noo. 
represented  poor  being  thrust  to  the  wall  by  oar 
modern  legislature,  representing  only  capitalists 
and  landlords.  By  the  operation  of  the  cora- 
laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conspiracy  ts 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  Irish  level  oe 
the  otlier,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  mai 
can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  the  countryman  in 
London  between  two  sharpers,  Laving  both 
pockets  turned  out  at  once  ! 

The  singular  contract  in  which  the  hereditary 
pensions  originated  will  now  be  understood. 
They  are  part  of  the  purchase  money  paid  by 
the  industrious  orders  to  exonerate  the  estates 
of  the  nobility  from  feudal  claims.  The  Dakes 
of  Grafton  have  been  the  most  sucoesaful  parti, 
cipators  in  the  revenue  so  accruing.  Besides  his 
pension  out  of  the  excise,  the  present  Duke  also 
receives  a  large  income  from  the  post-office  aad 
from  a  law  sinecure.  The  net  income  of  his 
Grace,  as  returned  by  himself,  is  as  follows : — 

Hereditary  poniion  out  of  the  ezciM^  •  ^ySi0 

Hereditary  penuon  out  of  the  post-office^        •        4,7^ 
Sealer  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  PIm%       S,SS> 

His  Grace  claims  to  be  hereditary  warden  of 
the  extensive  forests  of  Salcey  and  Wliittlewood, 
with  three  residences  and  other  perquintes,  in- 
cluding an  annual  salary  of  £2S6.  The  ptisags 
and  butlerage  of  wines  were  also  vested  by  letteis 
patent  in  the  same  family.  Augustus  Hearr, 
late  Duko  of  Grafton^  who  died  in  1811,  ssM 
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thii  patent  to  government  for  an  annuity  of 
X6j870,  to  be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund, 
with  an  option  that  the  whole  or  OBe«third 
of  the  annuity  might  be  funded  in  the  name  of 
trustees.  Whether  the  funding  took  place,  or 
whether  the  present  Duke  receives  this  annuity 
of  £6,870  in  addition  to  his  other  sinecures,  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  does  not  appear  in  the 
linancisl  accounts.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the 
receivings  of  the  Grafton  family  out  of  the  taxes 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  this  not  in  virtue 
of  any  public  services,  but  in  virtue  of  the  first 
ducal  ancestor  of  his  Grace  being  the  second  son 
of  Barbara  Villiers,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  a 
profligate  monarch. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  a  pension  of 
£5000  a-year  out  of  the  postage  duties.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  howinadequate  hereditary  rewards 
are  to  insure  hereditary  desert.  John,  the  first 
Duke,  might  have  deserved  a  pension,  but  can 
it  be  said  his  descendant  does  ? 

But  the  most  mjrsterious  charge  on  the  post- 
office  revenue  is  a  pension  of  £4000  to  the  "  heir 
of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg."  The  peerage  of  this 
name  is  extinct,  but  not  so  the  annuity.  Freder- 
ick Schomberg,  who  transmitted  it,  was  the  son 
of  John  Meinhart  Schomberg,  by  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Dudley,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Dutch  wars.  He  accompanied  William  III.  to 
England,  who  elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Charles, 
a  younger  son,  succeeded  to  the  honours,  under 
the  limitations  of  the  patent  of  creation.  He 
died,  unmarried,  of  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Marsaglia  in  1693 ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  title,  for  want  of  male-heirs, 
became  extinct  in  1719,  and  the  pension  descend- 
ed by  a  female  branch  to  the  present  recipient. 
Who  this  might  be  was  a  long  time  involved  in 
obscurity,  bafliing  the  researches  of  Mr  Wells 
and  other  political  antiquarians;  but  the  for- 
tunate personage  appears  to  be  a  JIfr  Schomberg, 
living  somewhere  in  the  west  of  England.  This 
fact  we  collect  from  a  speech  made  by  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  at  a  Bath  Conservative  meet- 
ing, in  defence  of  our  *'  invaluable  institutions 
in  Church  and  State."  Whether,  however,  the 
heir  be  Mr  Schomberg,  or,  as  some  have  surmised, 
in  the  famUy  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  or  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  or  of  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Lord  Byron  the  poet,  we 
recommend  to  their  notice  the  subjoined  inscrip- 
tion. It  was  written  by  Dean  Swift,  and  may 
be  seen  In  St  Patrick's,  Dublin — a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  Duke,  and  a  monument,  in  the 
spirit  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  to  the  grtUu 
tude  of  his  descendants  : — 

'^  Underneath  lies  the  body  of  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  1690.  The  dean  and  the  chapter  of  this 
church  again  and  again  besought  *  ike  heirs'  of 
the  Duke  to  cause  some  monument  to  be  here 
erected  to  his  memory ;  but  when,  after  many 
entreaties,  by  letters  and  friends,  they  found 
they  could  not  obtain  their  request,  they  them- 
■elves  placed  this  stone,  only  that  the  indignant . 


reader  may  know  where  the  ashes  of  Schomberg 
are  deposited.  Thus  did  the  fame  only  of  his 
virtue  obtain  more  for  him  from  etrangert  than 
could  natural  affection  from  the  nearest  of  blood 
of  his  own  family." 

Surely  a  Reformed  Parliament  ought  to  look 
into  the  merite  of  these  old  grants.  If  the  heirs 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Schomberg  were  ungrateful 
enough  to  refuse  the  paltry  pittance  of  funeral 
honours  to  their  noble  father,  can  they  have  any 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  ?  The 
obscurity  of  their  origin,  not  less  than  the  pre- 
tensions of  existing  claimants,  renders  investi- 
gation desirable.  Perhaps  the  claims  of  some 
would  be  found  not  even  legally  tenable.  Earl 
Cowper,  who  is  just  dead,  had  a  pension  of  £2000 
out  of  the  excise  revenue.  He  held  it  as  an 
inheritance,  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  his 
grandfather  with  the  heiress  of  General  Over-* 
kerken,  created  Lord  Grantham.  It  formed 
part  of  the  family  settlements  of  the  noble  Earl, 
who  succeeded  to  it  at  his  brother's  death,  as  he 
did  to  his  estates,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at  his 
pleasure.  But  at  what  period  the  pension  ori- 
ginated, or  for  what  services  it  was  granted,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  and  the  family  itself  is 
said  to  have  no  document  to  prove  the  original 
patent. 

The  customs,  as  well  as  the  excise  and  post-office 
revenues,  are  loaded  with  sinecures  and  pensions, 
the  origin  of  which  is  as  obscure  as  the  services 
for  which  they  were  conceded.  Many  of  them 
may  be  doubtless  dated  from  the  squanderings  of 
the  hereditary  revenues  by  Charles  II.  on  his 
illegitimate  issue.  Of  this  sort,  was  the  grant  of 
the  duties  on  coal  to  the  Richmond  family.  In 
the  99th  of  his  reign,  Charles  II.  granted  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond,  Is. 
per  chaldron  upon  all  coals  shipped  in  the  river 
Tyne,  to  be  consumed  in  England .  H ence  origin- 
ated the  popular  error  in  the  metropolis,  (not 
yet  exploded,)  that  coals  cannot  be  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  lestit  should  interfere 
with  these  duties.  But  the  fact  is,  no  such  coal 
duties  are  now  levied.  Jn  the  year  1800,  the 
government  purchased  of  the  then  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond;  his  interest  in  this  grant,  for  an  annuity 
of  XI  9,000  per  annum,  and,  since  then,  all  the 
coal  duties  have  been  repealed.  .  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament (39  and  40,  Geo.  III.,  e.  43)  confirming 
this  agreement  with  Jiis  Grace,  also  authorised  the 
treasury  to  fund  the  annuity  after  the  year  1608, 
but  it  is  silent  upon  what  terms.  Whether  the 
annuity  is  now  paid,  or  whether  his  Grace  is  a 
national  creditor  for  the  amount  funded  under 
the  act  in  lieu  thereof,  is  uncertain. 

There  are,  however,  many  grants,  pensions, 
and  charges,  on  the  customs'  duties,  which  are 
indubitably  continued.  A  few  specimens  of  cleri- 
cal, noble,  and  honourable  sinecurists,  will  suf- 
fice:— 
Earl  of  Abergavenny,  compensation  allowance 

for  the  loss  of  the  sinecure  inspectorship  of 

prosecutions,  .  .         £1,645 

Reverend  George  Burrard,  ditto,  for  the 

lo«8  of  office  of  patent  searcher,     .  1,100 
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£arl  of  Leitrim^  port  searcher  and  packer^ 

Dublin^  .  .  .  1,359 

Thomas  Orde  Lees,  searcher,  packer,  and 

guager,  .  •  •         •  504 

■  ,  ditto,  clerk  of  a  road 

post-office,  •  •  •  816 

Lord  H.  Seymour,  compensation  annuity 
for  loss  of  office  as  craner  and  whar/i 
inger,  port  of  Dublin,  .  •       1^251 

Hon.  H.  B.  Beresford,  late  joint-store- 
keeper of  the  customa,  •  •2,157 
Hon.  J.  C.  Beresford,  ditto,  of  the  cus- 
toms, ....  2,157 
The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Manchester,  who 
Recently  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  collector 
outwards,  for  the  port  of  London ;  and  received, 
till  her  death,  a  compensation  allowance  for  the 
loss  of  her  office,  of  j£2,928  per  annum.  Whether 
this  has  descended  to  the  present  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  or  his  son. 
Lord  MandeviUe,  or  has  closed,  we  have  no  docu- 
ments, to  inform  us.  It  originated,  like  many 
others,  in  a  grant  of  the  Stuarts  to  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Montagu  family ;  but  the  patent 
is  supposed  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed. 
Superannuations  and  Retiring  Allowances, 
form  an  enormous  drawback  on  the  net  produce 
of  the  revenue,  and  are  often  mere  jobs,  contrived 
by  ministers  to  supersede  old,  but  still  able  ser- 
vants, in  order  to  make  room  for  others  without 
experience,  and  who  have  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  the  favour  of  their  patrons.  The  cus- 
toms and  excise  are  the  most  rife  in  this  kind  of 
huxtering ;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  the  highest 
paid  officers,  and  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  had  least  laborious  duty  to  incapacitate 
them,  the  soonest  become  superannuated,  or 
have  excuses  made  for  their  retirement.  The 
following  are  the  commissioners  of  customs,  now 
living,  who  have  been  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
from  the  year  1810  to  the  present  time : — 

Salary.      Allowance. 
J.  BuUer  •         •  1,400  1,100 

G.  Wilson,  •         .  1,400  1,050 

E.  Earl,  .  .        .      1,500  1,500 

A.  A.  Hutchinson,         •        1,200  1,000 

A.  G.  Stapleton,         •  1,400  900 

Henry  Veitch,    ,  .         1,000  750 

A.  Osborn,    .  •         «     1,000  950 

Thomas  Bruce,  •         1,000  670 

H.  Hamilton,  «  •       923  750 

W.  Le  Poer  French,    •         1,000  800 

Mr  Stapleton  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  retired  from  his  public  labours,  after  a  pro- 
tracted service  of  eight  years  I  Some  of  his 
brother  commissioners  did  not  fall  off  so  prema- 
turely, and  served  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
years.  But  what  must  have  been  the  habits  of 
men,  who,  after  enjoying,  during  these  long  terms, 
salaries  of  £1,000  or  £1,500  a-year,  have,  at  the 
end  of  their  service,  no  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance, nothing  on  which  they  may  live  without 
being  a  burden  on  the  community.  Were  a 
labourer  or  mechanic  to  be  guilty  of  similar  im- 
providence, he  would,  under  the  new  regimen, 
have  only  the  alternative  of  starvation^  or  worse 


than  convict  fare,  in  a  dungeon,  separated  from 
his  wife  and  children* 

In  the  Excise,  we  find  eleven  retired  commis- 
sioners— four  for  England,  one  for  Scotland,  and 
six  for  Ireland,  with  equal  salaries   and  allow- 
ances.   But,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  mention  more 
names  than  are  requisite  to  elucidate  the  system 
and  verify  our  statements,  we  pass  on  to  the 
Dead- Weight.   Those  who  are  desirous  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  of  Poland, 
or  of  Turkey,  or  who  continue  to  indulge  in  any 
conceits  of  a  bygone  diplomacy  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
ought  always  to  have  this  encumbrance  placed 
before  their  eyes.      Along  with   the  borough- 
mongers'  debt,  it  is  part  of  the  numerous  e?il$ 
growing  out  of  the  wars  of  the  aristocracy — con- 
sisting of  retired  fuU-pay,  half-pay,  civil  super- 
annuations, and  allowances  to  the  army  and  navy — 
and  equals  in  amount  the  revenue  of  many  power- 
ful states.    Upon  the  reduction  of  our  immense 
naval  and  military  establishments  at  the  peace, 
the    annual    expenditure    in   dead-weight  wis 
upwards   of    five    millions;    and  up  to   1830, 
owing  to  the  vicious  practice  which  was  tolerated 
of  allowing  the  sale  of  commissions  to  younger 
lives,  scarcely  any  perceptible  progress  had  been 
made  in  its  reduction.    The  number  of  officers 
on  fuU-pay  was  6,173 ;  on  half-pay,  6,009.    In  the 
nav}',  there  were  5,528  officers ;  of  this  number, 
200  were  admirals,  of  whom  only  ten  were  in 
actual  service;    803  captains,  of   whom    onlf 
seventy-nine  were  employed;  836  commanders, 
of  whom  only  seventy  were    employed  ;    and 
3689  lieutenants,  of  whom  only  669  were  em- 
ployed.    While,  however,  we  had  upwards  of 
16,000  officers  in  both  branches  of  the  service 
totally  unemployed,  new  commissions  were  «»- 
stantly  being  given  away — chiefly,  as  it  would 
seem,  as  a  provision  for  the  cadets  of  noble  fkmi> 
lies,  left  destitute  by  our  barbarous  primogeniture 
laws.    Hence  the  undiminished  perpetuity  of  the 
Dead- Weight.    As  to  the  bargain  with  the  Bank 
of  England  on  this  subject,  it  had  not  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  diminish  the  total  charge  to  the 
nation ;  it  only  lessened  its  immediate  pressare, 
by  dividing  its  payment  into  a  longer  term  of 
annual  instalments. 

In  their  economical  reductions,  the  Reform 
Ministries  have  followed  too  closely  the  steps  of 
their  predecessors  in  office.  The  wont  of  the 
Tories  was  always  to  consider  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Public  Offices  and  the  Church,  as  eo 
much  private  property,  the  patrimonial  inherit- 
ance of  the  aristocracy,  which  ought  never  to  be 
surrendered,  or,  if  given  up,  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  compensation.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, abuses  were  not  destroyed  but  transmuted — 
an  overgrown  salary  into  a  superannuation  or  re^ 
tiring  allowance,  and  a  sinecure  into  a  pension. 
The  maxim  acted  upon  was,  (and  the  ^Vhij^ 
have  not  departed  from  it,)  that  whoever  has 
once  had  the  fingering  of  the  public  money  shall 
for  ever  after  be  maintained  out  of  the  public 
purse.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  poor-laws — let 
a  man  obtain  a  settlement^  andhe  thenceforward 
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claims  support  from  the  parish ;  and  let  a  place- 
man get  into  government  employment^  and  he 
immediately  and  for  ever  sets  up  the  pauper's 
claim  of  being  fed  and  clothed  at  the  charge  of 
the  community.  Some  pensions  have  been  granted 
on  the  most  objectionable  practice  of  the  poor-law 
administration — ^namely^  the  out-door  aihwance 
system.    We  have  before  us  a  Parliamentary  re- 
turn of  persons  who  receive  compensation  allow- 
ances for  the  loss  of  their  offices  until  "  other* 
wise  provided  for ;"  that  is^  while  out  of  work^ 
they  shall  receive  something  less  than  full  wages. 
According  to  this  rule^  we  are  now  maintaining  a 
mass  of  Tory  ex-placemen.     Mr  Goulbum  re- 
ceives £2^000  a-year^  Mr   Croker  £,1500,   Mr 
Planta  £1^000,  Mr  Courtenay  £1,000>  with  several 
others.     The  condition  on  which  all  these  pen- 
sions are  received  is,  that,  when  they  hold  offices 
— that  is,  get  into  full  employment — their  pauper 
allowances  shall  cease.     But  why  did  not  the 
Poor-Law-Amendment  Bill  abolish  state  allow- 
ances as  well  as  parish  allowances  to  the  able- 
bodied  but  unemployed  poor  ?     Is  it  not  as  rea< 
sonable  that  William  Goulbum,  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  £5,000  a-year,  or  John  Wil« 
son  Croker,  the  twenty-one  years'  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  £3000  per  annum,  should 
have  made  provision  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
out   of  their  earnings,  as  the  labourer,  John 
Styles,    or    the    operative,    Thomas   Jenkins.^ 
Oh !    it  is  rank    oligarchical    injustice,    which 
nothing  but  widening  the  basis  of  popular  repre* 
scntation  can  avert  or  destroy ! 

In  the  reduction  of  the  great  Legal  Sinecures, 
the    Whigs  went   on  the  Tory  maxim  of  buy- 
ing up  the  fee-simple  at  its  full  annual  value. 
But   we  L^ust  protest  against  its  justice;   we 
can  never  admit  of  '<  vested  rights"   in  public 
abuses ;  we  can  never  admit  that  the  holders  of 
life  or  reversionary  interests  in  Church  or  State 
are  entitled  to  their  Cull  yearly  value,  like  the 
holders  of  a  freehold  estate.    Sinecures,  whether 
Jay  or  spiritual,  are  no  longer  sacred  in  public 
estimation ;  they  are  depreciated  in  value  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  exposed  to  entire  confiscation  by  the 
progpress  of  public  opinion,  and,  instead  of  Go. 
vernment  continuing  to  buy  them  up  at  their 
nominal  worth,  they  ought  to  be  extinguished 
by  a  compromise  or  dividend.    In  this  way  ought 
the  judicial  sinecures  of  Lord  Ellenboroogh  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  be  got  rid  of.     But  the 
reforms  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  established  a 
mischievous  precedent.    The  enormous  sinecures 
of  ^11,000  a-year,  held  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
l^hurlow,  transmitted  by  a  profligate  statesmen, 
and  inherited  by  no  desert,  were  purchased  for 
an  equivalent  annuity  payable  out  of  bankrupt 
estates.    The  purse-bearer  to  the  Lord  Chan. 
eel  lor,   and  other  officers  in  the  court,  were 
compensated    on    a   similar    principle.       Lord 
Brougham  received,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  his  sinecure  patronage,  an 
addition  of  £1000  to  the  retiring  pension  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  practice  of  pensioning  ex-Chanc«llers  is 
of  recent  introduction— »an  excrescence  of  the 


*'  Pitt-and-plunder  system,"  and  ought  to  hav 
disappeared  in  the  first  session  of  a  Reform 
Parliament..  With  a  salary  of  £14,000  a-year, 
there  can  be  little  need  of  a  retiring  allowance 
of  £5000.  Instead  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  being 
a  chattel,  movable  with  every  new  Ministry^ 
there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  tenure  of 
his  office  might  not  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
other  judges,  and  the  country  saved  from  the 
burthen  incurred  with  every  change  of  adminis* 
tration.  The  evils  under  the  existing  system 
are  apparent  enough,  from  the  following  Parlia. 
mentary  Return : — 
Returns  to  an  Order  of  the  Honoarable  the  House  of 

Commons,  dated  14th  May  1835 ;  for 
An  account  of  the  names  of  the  several  ex-I^ord  Chan- 
cellors of  England  and  Ireland,  who  now  receive,  or 
are  entitled  to  receive  pensions,  as  having  been  Lord 
Chancellors ;  stating  the  date  of  appointment,  or  sevC'* 
ral  appointments,  as  Chancellors ;  the  time  each 
actually  held  office ;  the  dates  of  resignation  or  loss  of 
office ;  the  dates  from  which  they  respectively  received, 
or  are  entitled  to  receive  their  pensions ;  the  amount 
of  such  yearly  pensions,  and  firom  what  fund  paid ; 
stating  also  the  acta  of  Parliament  under  which  they 
respectlTely  receive  their  pensions. 

EH6LAND. 

Earl  of  Eldon,  appointed  14th  April  1801,  and  1st  April 
1807.  Held  office  from  14th  April  1801,  to  7th  Feb. 
1806 ;  and  from  the  1st  of  April  1807,  to  30th  April 
1827 ;  being  24  years  and  329  days.  Pension  of  £4000, 
commenced  7th  February  1806,  and  again  on  the  30th 
April  1827i  which  is  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
per  39  G.  3,  c  110. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  appointed  30th  April  1827»  and  21st 
Nov.  1834.  Held  office  from  30th  April  1827,  to  22d 
Nov.  1830;  and  again  from  2l8t  November  1834,  to 
23d  April  1835;  being  4  years.  Entitled  to  £4000 
pension,  per  39  G.  3,  c.  110,  and  to  £1000  per  2  and  3 
W.  4,  c.  Ill,  payable  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Lord  Brougham  andVanz,  appointed  22d  Nov.  ]830> 
and  held  office  till  21st  Nov.  1834 ;  being  f4  years. 
Pension  £4000,  per  39  G.  3,  c  110,  and  £1000  per  2 
andS  W.  4,  c  111. 

Ash,  Bulleb* 
Office  qf  the  ComptroUer^GeneroL 


lEELAVD. 

Thomas  Lord  Manners,  appointed  1st  May  1807,  and  held 
office  till  1st  Nov.  1827 1  being  20}  years.  Pension 
£3692  : 6  :  4,  per  40  G.  3,  c  69,  payable  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 
Sir  Edward  B.  Sugden,  appointed  6th  Jan.  1835,  and 
held  office  till  30th  April  1835 ;  being  one  quarter  and 
twenty-four  days.  Pension  of  £3692  :  6  :  4,  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  40  G.  3,  c  69. 
The  pension  granted  to  Lord  Plunket  is  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  his  now  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Chaa« 
oellor  of  Ireland* 

JoHK  Smith, 
Vice  Treaturer*»  Office,  DuhUn  Caatie, 
lSthMaylB3&. 

F.  Babiko* 
Whitehall^  Treasury  0uimber99 
2UAfqy  1835. 

Here  we  see  Sir  Edward  B.  Sugden,  after  a 
service  of  one  quarter  and  twenty-six  days,  shelved 
for  life  at  £3692  :  6  :  4  a-year.  His  retirement 
was  neither  political  nor  judicial ;  neither  did  it 
originate  in  age  or  infirmity,  but  in  some  Court 
prudery  relative  to  Lady  Sugden,  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  then  the  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  I  reland ;  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon still 

preying  upon  us^  at  the  rate  of  £4000  per  aQ« 
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nnm,  though  a  very  Croesus  in  wealthy  the 
gatherings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  over 
whose  abuses,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
his  Lordship  cowered,  like  a  miser  over  his 
hoard,  neither  reforming  them  himself,  nor  suf* 
faring  anybody  else.  But  the  Scotts  are  insa* 
tiable.  Lord  Stowell  died  the  other  day,  leaving 
a  personalty  of  £230,000,  and  real  estates  of  the 
annual  value  of  £18,000 :  nice  pickings  these  out 
of  Doctors'  Commons  and  the  Admiralty  Court, 
during  the  Tory  war  for  religion  and  social  order ! 
The  interest  of  this  vast  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal. Lord  Stowell  left  (subject  to  legacies,  an- 
nuities, and  debts)  to  his  only  child,  Lady  Bid- 


mouth,  during  her  lifetime.  On  the  aceevioii  of 
this  great  income  to  his  wife,  Viscount  Sidmooth 
might  well  exclaim,  with  Macbeth,  i/oU,  fRough! 
and  resign  his  pension  of  £3000  a^yesr.  But 
Lord  John  Eldon  still  holds  on,  notwithsUndio; 
that  all  the  real  estates  of  his  brother,  on  the 
death  of  Lady  Sidmouth,  descend  tohisowaheir^ 
Lord  Encombe. 

We  wait  the  issue  of  these  things,  and  of  tb« 
other  corruptions  we  have  set  forth  in  this  and  i 
former  article,  in  patience,  knowing  that,  in  tht 
words  of  the  Earl  of  Dorham's  motto-* 

L€  jour  viendrai  I 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  EGYPT, 
BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1820  AND  18S6,  BY  T.  B.  CAVIGLIA 

To  the  Editor  of  Tait'i  Magaatine* 


The  following,  being  translations  of  letters 
which  have  been  sent  to  me  for  publication,  by 
Mr.  Caviglia,  you  will  probably  think  worthy  of 
an  early  insertion  in  your  Magaaine.    The  facts 
alleged  in  these  letters  rest  for  proof  entirely  upon 
the  authority  and  veracity  of  the  writer ;  and  you 
will,  therefore,  probably  deem  it  due  to  justice,  and 
to  the  characters  of  Colonel  Vyse  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  to  proffer  the  use  of  your  pages  to 
those  gentlemen,  for  an  explanation  of  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  the  interesting  transactions 
referred  to.    For  your  justification,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  your  readers,  ho«rever,  I  can  state, 
in  corroboration  of  the  principHl  incidents  al- 
luded to,  that,  having  myself  visited  Egypt  Ih 
the  course  of  a  tour  in   the  East,  during  por- 
tions of  the  last  and  present  year,  and  having 
paid  several   visits  to  the   Pyramids,    I   there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Caviglia,  who  was, 
at  the  time,  engaged  In  superintending  the  la- 
bours of  a  party  of  workmen,  who  were  paid  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  Colonel  Vyse,  Mr  Sloane,  and 
himself,  jointly,  as  described  in  the  following 
letters.    I  spent  the  month  of  January  in  Cairo 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  met  and 
conversed  with  Mr  Caviglia,  upon  the  subject  of 
his  views  and  projects ;  but  I  found  that,  both 
towards  myself  and  others,  who  took  an  interest 
In  his  scientific  laliours,  he  maintained  a  prudent 
reserve  respecting  the  discoveries  he  expected 
to  make,  and  the  operations  by  which  he  hoped 
to  effect  them.     I  mention  this  to  shew  that,  if 
he*  imparted  his  secrets  to  Colonel  Vyse,  it  must 
have  been  in  a  spirit  of  confidence^  springing 
from  the  intimate   alliance   they  had   entered 
into.    How  far  that  confidence  has  been  abused 
must  be  determined  by  other  testimony  than 
mine,  as  I  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  excepting  such   as 
are  given  in   Mr  Caviglia's  own  letters  be- 
low. 

One  word  as  to  the  names  with  which  the 
chamber  discovered  by  Caviglia,  Is  to  be  chris. 
tened;  for  it  seems  that  rival  godfathers  are 


disputing  over  thO  subject.  It  appears  that, 
whilst  the  discoverer  of  the  efaamber  in  qoestiim 
would  give  it  the  title  of  O'ConnM,  Coltmd 
Vyse,  with  an  esprit-de-eorpi,  not  a  little  Bstnnl, 
assigns  to  it  the  name  of  fFeUingUm*  Neither 
name  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  ohoeen.  For  tlie 
Liberator  of  Ireland,  a  fame  more  imperiihaUe 
than  even  the  Pyramids  theanelves  has  alresiy 
been  secured,  at  the  hands  of  the  historiao: 
whilst  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  if  he  be  not  le- 
membered  in  the  bridges,  streets,  and  M#, 
which  are  named  after  him,  will  for  ever  be 
preserved  in  our  memory,  by  thooe  ananil  is- 
stalments  which,  in  the  form  of  taxation,  sre 
levied  in  payment  for  his  ghry.  In  my  opinisB, 
the  apartment  should  be  named  after  its  diieo* 
vi*rer,  Caviglia,  as  both  the  most  proper  aod 
most  euphonious  title.  Colonel  Campbell,  who« 
name  has  been  given  to  one  of  these  discoveries 
has  no  right  to  identify  himself  in  any  wsy  with 
the  triumph  of  antiquarian  wienee ;  net  baviaf, 
fiince  his  residence  in  Egypt,  aa  British  Cosnl, 
until  the  present  questionable  instance,  lent  the 
slightest  assistance  to  the  cause  of  saeh  r^ 
searches.  I  would  recommend  to  his  notice 
and  imitation,  the  very  opposite  condvct  of  hit 
worthy  predecessor,  Mr  Salt,  who,  whilst  he 
patronised  the  exertions  of  such  enterprinDg 
individuals  as  Belsoni  and  others,  left  them  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  all  the  honour  which 
justly  accrued  from  their  meritorious  laboun.  I 
venture,  then,  to  give  to  the  lately-discovered 
apartment  the  name  of  the  Cavigiia  Chamber; 
in  justice  to  the  fame  of  an  amiable  and  eothefi- 
astic  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  antiquarian  loan- 
ing— in  justice  to  one  who  has  sacrificed  ooiis. 
try,  home,  f^iends^  and  fbrtnne,  ior  the  is* 
dulgence  of  the  refined  though  eceenlric  taste, 
for  exploring  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  P^*- 
mids  and  tombs  of  Egjrpt.  R*  C* 

Manchester,  20th  Auf.  1837. 

CAPTAm  CAvtouA-^alreadyknowtt  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  Aade  in  181T  in  tha  iot^i* 
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tf  the  great  Pyramid  ;  by  the  ducovery  of  the 
temple  situated  betwixt  the  fore-feet  of  the 
Andro- Sphinx ;  as  well  at  by  other  labours 
crowned  with  similar  success*— begs  to  submit  to 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  the  results  of 
his  subsequent  exertions  in  the  same  great  fleld 
of  antiquarian  learning. 

In  1820,  upon  revisiting  the  great  Pyramid^ 
he  was  induced  to  try  an  experimenti  by  push. 
lag  into  the  two  small  apertures  which  are  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  "  King's 
Chamber,"  a  great  number  of  palm  branches^ 
tied  together^  to  the  length  of  about  180  feet ; 
and  which  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  there 
were  other  apartments  in  the  interior  of  this 
monument.  But^  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  enlarge  these  small  openings,  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  implements  for  working  the  granite 
with  which  the  chamber  is  lined,^  he  determined 
to  pierce  another  passage  in  the  calcareous  stone 
of  which  the  body  of  the  Pyramid  is  formed^ 
beginning  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  chamber,  in  the  hope  of  striking  upon 
the  above  small  passage,  in  the  calcareous  mass 
to  the  north. 

Having  excavated  to  the  distance  of  about  15 
feet,  the  above-named  small  aperture,  the  course 
of  which  tended  at  an  angle  of  about  271  to  the 
westward,  was  encountered  ;  and  afterwards  the 
labours  of  the  workmen  were  diligently  con* 
iinued  in  the  same  direction. 

But,  with  a  view  to  come  upon  the  track  of 
the  other  hole  which  opens  into  the  south  side 
of  the  King's  Chamber,  Captain  Caviglia  caused 
another  passage  to  be  opened  in  the  calcareous 
stone  to  the  south  of  the  ' '  Davison  Chamber  ;" 
and,  having  penetrated  about  80  feet,  without 
finding  the  object  of  his  search,  he  gave  orders 
to  the  workmen  to  continue  their  labours  in 
another  direction. 

After  much  labour,  in  1817,  Caviglia  exposed 
to  view  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  Andro* 
Sphinx,  which|  together  with  the  base,  he  dis*. 
covered  to  be  so  delicately  coated  with  a  reddish- 
coloured  composition,  that  it  left  him  in  doubt 
whether  the  covering  had  originally  been  of 
plaster  or  paint.  In  1820,  he  moreover  dis* 
covered  the  west  side  of  this  monument,  which 
be  now  found  to  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  like- 
wise plsstered  or  painted,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditoh  cut  in  the  rock,  intended  probably  for  the 
circulation  of  water,  which  was  supplied  from  a 
canal  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  indicated  by  a 
bridge  in  the  embankment,  to  the  south-east  of 
the  trees  in  the  valley. 

MHiilst  engaged  in  superintending  the  above 
works.  Captain  Caviglia  discovered,  in  a  valley 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  great  Pyramid, 
several  houses  and  tombs,  together  with  a  large 
4dstem,  the  whole  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
presenting  no  traces  of  hieroglyphics;  which 
latter  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  this  valley  was  peopled  by  an  ancient  race, 
of  whose  name  and  history  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant. In  the  same  valley,  Caviglia  having  ob- 
served the  traces  of  a  road,  which  conducted 


him  to  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  he  there  laid 
open  to  view  the  base  of  a  Pyramid  of  about 
300  feet  square,  surrounded  by  small  pyramids  of 
granite,  which  had  nearly  crumbled  to  dust 
beneath  the  hand  of  time.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  monuments  had  a  much  earlier  origin 
than  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeb,  the  granite  that 
covers  the  smallest  of  which  is  still  in  a  toler* 
able  state  of  preservation.  Having  suspended 
his  labours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
Pyramids,  he  went,  in  1821,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,  where  his  labours  were  that  year  re* 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  great  Sesostris,  the  magnitude  and  beauty 
of  which  are  known  throughout  the  scientific 
world. 

In  1836,  Captain  Caviglia  resumed  his  labours 
at  the  great  Pyramids,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  additionsl  chambers.  He  discovered,  in  the 
second  of  these  monuments,  at  the  point  where 
the  passages  of  the  two  entries  unite,  to  conduct 
to  the  chamber  discovered  by  Belsoni  in  the 
centre,  a  third  passage,  which,  in  the  circum. 
stance  of  its  communicating  with  the  other 
entries  of  Belzoni,  by  means  of  a  small  well^ 
presents  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  scientific 
student  of  the  principles  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. After  considering  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
prosecuting  further  investigations  in  the  interior 
of  the  above  Pyramid,  it  was  determined  to 
open  its  exterior  entry,  situated  at  the  base ; 
when  it  was  found,  at  the  distance  of  43  feet 
from  this  entrance,  that  the  rocky  foundation 
had  been  plastered  or  painted  red,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Andro.Sphinx ;  and  a  similar 
circumstance  was  observed  with  reference  to  a 
step,  situated  at  eleven  feet  nearer  the  sought- 
for  entrance.  As  this  red  plaster  or  paint  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  found  upon  the 
stones  which  have  crumbled  from  the  faces  of 
the  Pyramids,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  surface  of  those  mo- 
numents, as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  their 
foundations,  was  painted  or  plastered  red. 
Another  incident  tends  to  confirm  this  supposi. 
tion.  Having  picked  up,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  great  Pyramid^  a  stone  covered  with  a 
coat  of  red  paint,  which  he  accidentally  shewed 
to  an  English  traveller,  Mr  H.  B.  Agnew, 
that  gentleman  produced  a  stone  of  the  same 
kind,  covered  also  with  a  red  paint  or  plaster, 
which  he  had  fobnd  on  the  wBit  side  of  the  same 
monument.  From  that  time  there  was  no  longer 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  two  great  Pyramids,  as 
well  as  the  Andro«SphinX|  had  been  originally 
covered  with  a  surface  of  plaster,  in  colour  very 
much  resembling  the  red  granite  with  which  the 
third  Pyramid  only  was  cased* 

The  unsuccessful  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  a  variety  of  persons  to  open  the  smallest 
of  the  three  great  Pyramids,  induced  Caviglia  to 
make  an  experiment,  by  piercing  another  pas« 
sage  at  a  certain  height  on  the  north  side,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate  more  easily  the 
interior^  than  by  searching  for  an  entrance^  at 
the  base.] 
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As  the  works  before  referred  to,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  great  Pyramid,  proceeded  necessarily 
very  slowly,  it  was  determined,  without  inter, 
rupting  them,  to  commence  an  opening  above 
that  of  the  entrance  to  Davison's  Chamber; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  penetrate  above  the  ceiling 
of  that  chamber. 

Besides  the  above  labours,  Caviglia  has  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  of  300  feet  to  the  west- 
north-west  of  the  Andro-Sphinx,  a  large  tomb, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  sixty-eight  feet  long, 
and  six  wide,  and  already  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  about  fifty  feet,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
altogetber  of  a  style  of  construction  so  peculiar 
as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  still 
more  interesting  results. 

Captain  Caviglia  has  found  it  necessary  to 
6u8)>end  his  labours ;  but  he  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  resume  them,  and  to  continue  his  opera- 
tions without  further  interruption.  And  he  will 
deem  it  his  duty  to  announce  his  further  pro- 
gress to  the  scientific  world,  of  which  he  has  the 
honour  to  regard  himself  as  the  devoted  and 
obliged  servant. 

(Signed)         T.  B.  Caviglia. 
'  Alexandria,  2d  April  1837> 


Letter  from  T,  B.  Caviglia,  addressed  to  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  Consul-General  and  Agent  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Egypt  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

Sir,' — In  the  brief  account  which  I  have  pub- 
lished to  the  scientific  world  of  my  discoveries 
in  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  their  environs,  I 
stated — 

1.  '*  That  I  had  commenced  an  opening 
above  that  of  the  entrance  to  Davison's  Chamber, 
and  that  I  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
above  the  ceiling  of  that  chamber. 

S.  ''That  I  had  discovered,  at  a  distance  of 
300  feet  to  the  west-north-west  of  the  Andro« 
Sphinx,  a  large  tomb,  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
sixty-eight  feet  long,  and  six  wide,  and  already 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  of  a  construction  so 
peculiar  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  of  still  more  im- 
portant results." 

At  the  moment  when  these  hopes  have  been 
realized,  and  these  results  obtained  by  Colonel 
Vyse,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  known  to  the 
public  why  I  have  been  compelled  to  suspend 
my  labours ;  and  how  I  have  been  superseded  as 
director  by  that  gentleman :  justice  requires 
that  we  should  render  unto  every  one  according 
to  his  works. 

When,  in  the  month  of  November  last,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Vyse  and  Mr  Charles 
Sloane,  your  vice-consul  at  Alexandria,  you 
made  me  an  offer  that,  if  I  would  again  take 
upon  myself  to  direct  the  works  at  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  and  the  neighbourhood,  you  would 
furnish  me  with  the  funds  and  the  firman  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking ;  and  that,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  my  serviceai,  I  should  receive  a  fourth 


part  of  such  antiquities  as  I  might  diseoveT-^**! 
accepted  the  proposal,  be^ng  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  good  enough  to  offer  to  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Museum  my  share  of  our  future 
discoveries.  It  was  thus  that  I  disposed  of  the 
antiquities  which  I  found  in  the  year  1817. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  above  arrangement,  hav- 
ing received  £iO  from  each  of  my  three  asso- 
ciates, and  being  provided  with  s^  firman  friMn 
the  Pasha  in  my  oton  name,  I  forthwith  oora- 
menced  my  labours.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
you  paid  me  a  visit,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Vyse^ 
when  you  were  so  fully  satisfied  with  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  works,  that  you  gave  orders  to  your 
vice-consul  at  Cairo  to  furnish  me  with  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
undertaking.  Soon  afterwards,  however.  Colo- 
nel Vyse  came  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Pyramids  with  me.  Regarding  him  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  partner,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  confidiing 
to  him  my  views  and  ideas  as  to  the  direction  of 
our  works ;  and  I  explained  to  him,  in  all  the 
security  of  the  most  perfect  confidence^  the 
minutest  details  of  my  plans.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  allow  the  unworthy  suspicion  to  enter  ra? 
mind,  that  he  would  profit  by  my  frankness,  in 
a  manner  so  unbecoming  his  rank  as  to  suppLaat 
me  in  my  capacity  of  director  of  the  works. 

On  the  10th  February  last,  I  was  saperintend- 
ing  the  labour  of  150  work-people  at  different 
points,  when  Colonel  Vyse,  without   assigning 
any  other  reason  than  his  own  humour,  proposed 
to  employ,  at  his  expense,  and  on  his  own  account, 
300  additional  labourers.     It  became  my  duty 
to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  partnership  ;  and  I 
explained  to  him  that  one  individual  had  net 
the  right  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking,  on 
his  own  account,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
all  the  members  of  the  association ;  and,  besides, 
that,  being  the  holder  of  the  government  finnaa 
in  my  own  name,  and  having  been  the  first  to 
discover   the  unexplored   passage  in  which  vt 
were  still  prosecuting  our  labours,  I  could  not 
consent  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  to  act 
thus  despotically,  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of 
the  partnership,  and  to  the  detriment  of  my  own 
individual  reputation.    Having,  in  coosequenee 
of  that  which  had  passed  between  Colonel  Vyse 
and  myself,  paid  you  a  visit  in  Cairo,  to  apprise 
you  of  the  proceedings  of  that  gentleman,  I  was 
a  good  deal  hurt  at  finding  a  character  of  inde- 
cision in  your  observations  upon  the  subject; 
but  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  transnit 
me  two  days  afterwards,  a  copy  of  which  is  gives 
below,  cleared  up  my  doubts  as  to  your  iatcfr 
tions ;  and  I  now  perceive,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  Colonel  Vyse  and  yourself,  to  dispense 
with  my  services,  and  to  profit,  in  concert,  by  the 
results  of  my  previous  studies  and  reeear^cs  is 
these  monuments,  which  I  had  so  freely  imparted 
to  you.    Nevertheless,  I  obeyed  your  orders,  and 
returned   to  you  the  firman  which  had  bees 
granted  to  me  by  the  Egyptian  gOTemnteat. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  doing  so,  I 
acted  from  ignorance  of  my  own  rights  or  duties: 
I  was  influenced  entirely  by  a  prudent  sense  of 
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the  deference  and  respect  which  are  due   to 
power,  especially  in  a  foreign  land. 

But^  further,  when  Colonel  Vyse  affected  to 
solicit  your  permission  to  continue  the  works 
in  the  large  tomb  which  I  had  discovered,  I 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  letter  which  you  did 
me  the  favour  to  send  me  on  the  subject,  that 
not  only  were  the  parties  interested  at  liberty 
to  proceed  with  the  works  in  that  tomb,  but  also 
to  pursue  further  discoveries  in  all  those  other 
monuments  which  I  had  brought  to  light  in  the 
years  1817,  1820,  18S1,  1836,  and  1837  ;  thus 
preferring  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  to 
my  own  private  resentment.  This  correspondence, 
however,  which  took  place  after  my  return  to 
Alexandria,  offers  no  palliation  for  the  injustice 
previously  exercised  towards  me. 

Subsequently,  in  a  conversation  with  you  at 
Cairo,  I  requested  your  consent  to  be  allowed 
to  form  another  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  my  labours,  but  which  you  formally 
refused ;  intimating,  as  a  reason,  that,  not  having, 
like  Colonel  Vyse,  the  command  of  great  pecu. 
niary  resources,  I  was  not  in  a  condition,  like 
him,  to  prosecute  such  expensive  undertakings : 
thus,  then,  because  Colonel  Vyse  is  a  richer  man 
than  myself,  he  has  been  allowed  to  commit  an 
act  of  injustice,  to  despoil  me,  probably,  of  the 
fruits  of  a  life  of  study  and  labour,  and  to 
trample  under  foot  those  courtesies  of  society 
which  are  reciprocally  due  from  one  individual 
to  another.  I  addressed  a  similar  request  to 
you  in  writing,  to  which  you  replied,  verbally, 
through  your  vice-consul  at  Alexandria,  that  the 
firman,  though  made  out  in  my  name,  was  spe- 
cially intended  for  you  and  Colonel  Fyge;  which 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  deplorable  fact  of  a 
special  understanding  having  been  entered  into 
to  my  prejudice. 

I  am  then  forced  to  conclude,  that,  to  favour 
Colonel  Vyse,  a  great  abuse  of  authority  has  been 
committed  against  myself;  and  I  am  bound  to 
add,  that  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  charac. 
ter,  will  compel  me  to  submit  to  the  tribunals  of 
public  opinion  the  above  statement  of  facts ; 
and  to  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  scientific 
world,  an  award  of  the  fame  due  for  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  just  been  made,  and  which 
were   only  seized  upon  'by  others  at  the  very 


moment  when,  after  years  of  labour  and  study, 
I  was  about  to  realize  them.  In  the  capacity  of 
proprietor  of  these  discoveries,  seeing  that  the 
author  has  alone  the  right  to  name  his  own 
works,  I  have,  moreover,  to  announce  to  you 
that  I  have  given  to  the  chamber  in  the  great 
pyramid,  situated  above  that  of  Davison,  the- 
name  of  the  0*Connell  Chamber,  which  will 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  toils  he  has  endured 
for  the  cause  of  the  people — as,  in  fact,  this  mo- 
nument itself  does  of  the  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed people  whose  hands  erected  it. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         T.  B.  Caviqlia. 
Alexaadria,  21st  April  1837* 

iV.^.— Since  forwarding  the  above  letter  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  I  have  learned  that  Colonel 
Vyse  has  given  the  names  of  Wellington  and 
Campbell  to  the  two  discoveries  above  referred 
to,  and  I  understand  that  he  is  following  up 
succesiifully  other  works,  according  to  the  plan 
traced  out  in  my  account,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Malta  of  the  22d  March. 

(COPY.) 

Cairo,  12th  Feb.  1837. 

Mr  D£AR  Mr  Caviolia, — ^As  I  find  that  the 
affair  of  the  Pyramids  gives  me  nothing  but 
trouble  and  annoyance,  I  have  determined, 
though  with  much  regret,  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  undertaking. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  you  should 
consider  our  labours  as  finished,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  to  send  me  the  firman,  and  the  transla- 
tion ;  as  it  at  present  belongs  by  right  to  Colo- 
nel Vyse,  with  whom  the  sheiks  of  the  villages 
will  henceforth  concert  their  c>]>erations.  You 
will  also  be  pleased  to  pay  the  government  cavass 
and  dismiss  him. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you  how 
sensible  I  feel  of  the  zeal  you  have  manifested 
in  our  undertaking  ;  and  that  it  is  with  the  ut«. 
most  regret,  that  I  find  myself  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  decline  your  co-operation,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  which  I  had  promised  my. 
self,  from  the  prosecution  of  the  works  at  the 
Pyramids. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  remain,  &c., 

(Signed)         Pat.  Campbell. 
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The  accounts  from  Lower  Canada  inform  us 
that  the  '^  atrocious  resolutions"  have  been  re- 
cei  ved  with  the  utmost  indignation.  Public  meet- 
infrs  had  been  called  in  many  different  places,  to 
take  the  state  of  affairs  into  consideration.  It 
was  anticipated  that,  at  these  meetings,  resolu- 
tions would  be  passed  against  the  consumption  of 
all  articles  imported  from  Britain ;  for  petition- 
ingr  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  free 
tra<l€  between  the  States  and  the  Colony,  (in  de- 
fault of  obtaining  which,  smuggling  on' their 
ejctensive  frontier  with  the  States  was  to  be  en- 
couraged;)  and  for  the  assembly  of  a  convention 


of  delegates  during  the  summer.  Supplies  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  No  member,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  colony,  dares  to  vote  them. 
The  first  act  of  the  tragedy  has,  no  doubt,  now 
been  consummated;  and  both  parties,  laying 
aside  farther  discussion,  are  preparing  to  arm. 
Considering  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  is  also 
to  be  held  in  Upper  Canada,  to  counteract  Head's 
Legislative  Assembly,  appointed  by  fictitious  vo« 
ters,  created  by  himself;  that  religious  animo. 
sity  has,  in  that  province,  been  superadded  to 
civil  discord,  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  have  been  talked  of  hf 
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the  Solioitor-Geoeral  and  other  colonial  fanc- 
tionariti,  who  have,  in  undisguised  terms,  as- 
aerted  the  supremacy  of  Episcopacy  in  the  co- 
lony^ and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  of  that 
persuasion  to  the  clergy  reserves ;  that  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  remonstrating 
against  their  own  grievances ;  and  that  the  West 
Indian  colonies  are  in  a  mood  far  from  satisfac- 
tory— the  gentlemen  in  Downing  Street,  are 
likely  to  have  work  enough  on  hand  for  some 
years  to  come. 

We,  from  the  first,  were  convinced  that  the 
tyrannical  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament-— 
unless  the  Canadians  are  totally  destitute  of  the 
courage  and  spirit  which  have  always  distinguished 
their  neighbours  in  the  United  States — would 
lead  to  our  speedily  being  engaged  in  a  war,  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to 
the  aristocracy,  by  enabling  them  to  batten  on  the 
plunder  of  the  public,  one  consequence  is  certain 
-^the  involving  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  ad. 
ditional  debt  and  taxation.  The  War  of  Indepen. 
dence  with  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
commenced  in  1775  and  ended  in  1783,  cost 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  and  com- 
pletely  tarnished  the  glories  of  the  British  army ; 
the  last  war,  which  commenced  by  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  America,  on  June  18,  1812,  and 
terminated  by  the  disastrons  repulse  of  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  on  January  8,  1815 — 
thirty  months  of  feeble  warfare,  in  as  far  as  the 
British  were  concerned— cost  seventy  millions ; 
whence  we  may  judge  how  much  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  in  our  approaching  attempt  to  keep  up 
bad  government  in  the  Canadas,  supported  as 
they  will  be,  openly  or  secretly,  by  the  other 
North  American  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  United  States. 

An  increase  of  our  army  will  be  required  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  a  single  campaign  ;  for  the 
experience  of  our  two  wars  with  the  United 
States,  haa  taught  us  that  the  assumed  superiority 
of  a  standing  army  over  freemen  having  their 
rights  and  liberties  to  defend,  is  a  mere  chimera. 
Indeed,  all  history  teaches  that  bands  of  mer. 
cenary  soldiers,  having  nothing  to  fight  for  but 
their  pay,  animated  by  no  feeling  but  the  love 
of  plunder,  and  consisting,  in  all  countries,  of  the 
roost  stupid,  worthless,  and  profligate,  are  to- 
tally unable  to  overcome  the  honest,  high- 
principled,  and  industrious  part  of  the  population^ 
when  once  roused  to  resistance  by  the  oppres- 
aion  and  exactions  of  tyrants,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic. 

In  the  American  War  of  Independence,  so  little 
waa  known  in  Britain  of  the  courage  of  freemen, 
or  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  were  believed  to  be  so  cowardly 
ond  timid  that  1000  men  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  by  which, 
in  some  regiments,  the  youngeat  enaign  in  the 
morning  found  htmaelf  the  oldest  captain  at 
Bight;  the  aurrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at 
iaratoga,  with  4(KK>^riiiili  troops,  SQQO  Gtnaaiis^ 


thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  7000  stand  of  ami, 
clothing  for  7000  men,  tents,  and  military  chest ; 
and  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  like  force  at 
Yorktown — soon  taught  our  army  that,  although 
they  had  not  regular  troops  to  deal  with,  they 
had  men  as  brave  aa  themselves,  and  who  had  a 
much  greater  stake  to  fight  for  than  a  shilling 
a-day.  The  battles^  indeed,  which  have  been 
fought  with  the  Americana  in  both  the  wars  ia 
which  we  have  been  opposed  to  them^  have  bees 
the  most  severely  contested,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  in  the  field,  attended  with 
the  greatest  loss,  of  any  in  which  our  troops  have 
ever  been  engaged.  During  the  first  war,  msny 
of  our  regiments  were  all  but  annihilated.  For 
example,  of  the  entire  regiment,  the  Fifth  Foot, 
only  two  men.  Captain  Webster  and  a  private, 
returned  to  Europe. 

The  glorious  manner  in  which  the  French 
repelled  the  combined  armies  of  all  Europe,  at 
long  as  they  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining  free 
institutions,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Althoegh 
unequal  to  the  British  on  the  sea^  many  bright 
instances  of  self-devotion  and  heroiam  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  their  aailors  oc- 
curred. Take,  for  example,  the  conduct  of  the 
Vengeur^  as  mentioned  in  Mr  Carlyle'a  work  oo 
the  French  Revolution.  He  ia  speaking  ot 
Howe's  victory : — **  What  sound  ia  this  we  hear 
on  1st  June  1794:  sounds  aa  of  war — thunder 
home  from  the  ocean,  too ;  of  tone  most  pierf> 
ing  ?  War-thunder  from  off  the  Brest  waters; 
Villaret  Joyeuse  and  English  Howe,  alter  lose 
manoeuvring*  have  ranked  themselves  there,  acd 
are  belching  fire.  Twelve  hours  of  raging  can- 
nonade ;  sun  now  sinking  westward  through  tb< 
battle  smoke ;  six  French  ships  taken,  the  battlt 
lost ;  what  ship  soever  can  still  aail  making  off! 
But  how  is  it  then  with  that  Vengeur  ahip  ?  she 
neither  strilfes  nor  makes  off?  She  is  lamed, 
she  cannot  make  off ;  strike  she  will  not.  Fire 
takes  her  fore  and  aft,  from  victorious  enemies ; 
the  Vengeur  is  sinking.  Strong  are  we  tyrants 
of  the  sea ;  yet  also  are  we  weak.  Lo !  all 
flags,  streamers,  jacks,  every  rag  of  trioolour 
that  will  yet  run  on  rope,  fly  rustling*  aloft ;  the 
whole  crew  crowd  to  the  upper  deck  ;  and,  with 
universal,  soul-maddening  yell,  Ftoe  ia  Jl^v^ 
/<9ti0 /^-Sinking,  sinking.  She  staggers,  die 
lurches,  her  last  drunk  whirl ;  ocean  iriwns 
abyssmal;  down  rushes  the  Vengeur,  carrrinir 
Five  la  Republique  along  with  her — unconquer- 
able, into  eternity !  Let  foreign  detpfde  tkimk 
^f  that.  There  i$  an  tinam^uerQbiiitjf  ni  mem 
when  he  stands  on  the  rights  ^  man  ;  lei  despot 
and  slaves,  and  all  people  know  this,  and  otdf 
them  that  stand  on  the  wrongs  of  man  tremble  is 
know  it," 

There  never  waa  a  truer  remark  than  that 
with  which  Mr  Carlyle  concludes.  It  ia  the 
oause  of  liberty  which  inspirits  and  eaboidcm 
man,  and  renders  him  unconquerable ;  deepotism 
sinks  his  energies,  renders  him  paaiHanimosg 
and  apathetical.  The  republicans  of  France  re- 
pelled the  arms  of  the  combined  tyrants ;  and,  is 
repelling  the  aggresaion,  becwno  the  coofoitsB 
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of  Europe.  They  made  peace  in'  the  capitals  of 
their  enemies — ^in  Vienna,  in  Berlin^  in  Rome. 
But  all  ^irit  left  tlie  body  of  the  people  when 
thef  became  the  subjects  of  an  Emperor;  and 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  marched  in  1814^  and 
again  in  1815>  to  Paris,  there  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace-*opp08ed  hj  the  Imperial  troops,  no 
doubt,  but  unmolested  by  the  people  of  France. 
Their  spirit  and  courage,  however,  were  not 
extinct.  They  were  merely  dormant,  because 
they  had  no  worthy  object  for  their  exertion. 
As  soon  as  the  hopes  of  a  republic  were  again 
excited,  the  people  were  again  roused ;  the  best 
disciplined  troops  were,  during  three  glorious 
days,  constantly  defeated;  and  the  old  Bourbons 
driven  igncMniniously  from  their  throne. 

The  Tictories  gained  by  the  Highlanders  over 
veteran  troops,  in  1745,  and  ultimately  conquered 
at  CuUoden,   only  by  an  indiscriminate   mas- 
sacre of  friends  and  foes — the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land having  caused  the  second  line  of  the  British 
to  fire  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  on  the 
Highlanders,  when  completely  intermingled  with 
the  first  line,  not  one  man  of  whom  was  left 
standing,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Highland 
charge;  the    destruction  of    40,000  of   Bona- 
parte's best  troops  in  the  Tyrol ;  the  victories  of 
the  blacks  over  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  St. 
Domingo  ;  their  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  powerful  armies  that  ever  left  the  coasts 
of  France,  in  1803-— 2S,000  men  out  of  30,000 
having  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  blacks  in  a 
single  year ;  the  ancient  and  modern  sieges  of 
Saragossa— all  shew  what  native  valour,  fighting 
in  a  cause  in  which  the  feelings  are  aroused  and 
the  heart  is  interested,  can  effect,  against  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  the  most  fearful  odds  in  point 
of  arms,  preparation,  and  skill.   In  ancient  times, 
and  during  the  middle  ages,  many  examples  of 
the  same  kind  occur ;  and  in  particular  we  may 
point  out  almost  the  whole  series  of  battles  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in 
which  the  Swiss  were  engaged  against  the  French, 
Surgundians,  and  Austrians,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  their  independence.     The  decisive 
battle  of  Morat,  gained  by  18,000  Swiss  peasantry, 
over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  60,000  men,  ex- 
hibits a  greater  loss  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished, 
compared  to  that  of  the  conquerors,  than,  perhaps, 
any  battle  on  record,  except  that  of  New  Orleans. 
]  n  the  battle  of  Morat,  the  loss  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  was  18,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry — 
there  havisg  been  1S,000  men  drowned  in  the 
lake;  while  the  Swiss  patriots  lost,  byEbersao- 
■eount,  400  killed^  and  600  wounded,  and  by  the 
l^euchattel  Chronicle,  130  killed,  and  201  wound- 
ed.* 

These  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  freemen 
to  the  mercenary  bands  of  cut-throats,  called 


*  Four  ymn  afier  the  baUle,  the  Swin  coUeotsd  the 
iMMiei  of  ihs  slain  into  an  imflneuse  pile,  and  built  a  chapel 
«ver  it,  with  thif  energetic  inacription : — "  Carolus  Bor- 
^unditt  Dux  ab  Helvetiii  cbbus,  hoc  mi  mouamentum 
rpH^uit,  A.  MocoCLXzvi.**  The  French,  provoked  at 
ihifl  tamnt,  destroyed  the  chapel  and  dispencd  the  bonei, 
in  1790, 


standing  armies-^whose  profosaion,  instead  of 
being  considered  honourable,  oaght  to  be  regard- 
ed with  loathing  and  detestation,  for,  even  where 
their  services  are  useful,  thef  must  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  the  common  executioner — are 
amply  borne  out  by  the  events  of  the  last  American 
war,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has  read  any 
account  of  it ;  for  even  all  the  powers  of  Tory 
lying  have  been  unable  to  conceal  the  whole 
truth,  or  to  hide  the  fact,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Americans  defeated  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Trafalgar  most  shamefully,  both  on  land  and 
sea.     The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  British  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner — ^by  the  plunder  of 
defenceless  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
the  massacre  and  violation  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  atrocities  committed  at  Fienchtown  and 
Hampton,  and  the  firing  on  the  American  sailors 
at  Dartmoor  prison  in  Devonshire,  many  of  whom 
were  men,  not  taken  in  war,  but  iojprisoned  at 
its  outbreak,  because,  being  in  the  British  service, 
they  refused  to  become  traitors  and  fight  against 
their  countrymen,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
America,    The  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on 
the  24th  December  1814 ;  yet,  on  the  6th  April 
1815,   Captain  Thomas  George  Shortland,  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  on  the  pretence  that  the 
sailors  had  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  guard, 
ordered  them  to  be  fired  on,  when  ^ve  men  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  two  more  died  nex**-  day,  and 
thirty-one  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely. 
One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  was,  that 
"  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side  should 
be  restored,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,"  and,  in  face  of  this 
stipulation,  these  men  were  massacred.  In  nume- 
rous houses  in  America,  the  names  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  are  posted  on  the  walls ;  and  in 
the  American  Almanacks  is  recorded  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Massacre  of  Dartmoor, 

But  to  come  to  the  defeats  sustained  by  our 
armies.  An  attack  upon  Baltimore  was  made  on 
the  12th  September  1814,  by  Admiral  Cochrane, 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  sixteen  frigates  and 
bombketches,  and  a  land  force  of  8000  soldiers 
and  marines,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ross,  The  country  people  having,  however, 
flocked  into  the  town,  some  from  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  the  assailants  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  General  Ross  killed.  At  San- 
dusky, Major  Croghan,  an  American  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  160  Kentucky  volunteers, 
and  one  six-pounder— -his  only  defence  being  a 
ditch  hastily  thrown  up-— defeated  General 
Proctor,  at  the  head  of  500  regulars,  700  Indians, 
many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  gun-boats, 
driving  the  British  and  Indians  into  the  woods. 
But  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  is,  probably,  the  most  decisive  proof  on 
record  of  the  inferiority  of  mercenaries,  however 
well  disciplined,  and  however  much  service  they 
may  have  seen  in  the  field,  to  freemen.  The 
assailants,  on  that  occasion,  were  the  elite  of  the 
British — the  veterans  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  their  antagonists  were  Backwoods- 
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men,  mercliants,  their  clerks  and  servants,  who 
had  never  heen  opposed  to  an  enemy.  The  only 
defence  of  the  city  consisted  of  a  parapet  made 
of  bales  of  cotton,  barrels  of  sugfar,  flour,  and 
other  merchandise,  and  a  ditch  hastily  thrown 
up.  The  British  were  provided  with  numerous 
gun-boats,  cannon,  congreve  rockets,  and  bomb- 
shells. The  Americans  had  little  to  aid  them 
but  their  stout  hearts  and  trusty  rifles.  The 
number  of  the  British  soldiers  was  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  armed  Americans.  The  result  of 
the  engagement  was,  that,  although  the  British 
troops  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  re- 
turning, with  the  most  undaunted  step,  re- 
peatedly to  the  charge,  they  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men,  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
General  Jackson's  loss  was  *'  seven  kiUed  and  9is 
wounded,"  There  is  one  atrocity  connected  with 
the  attack  on  New  Orleans  that  cannot  be  passed 
over.  It  has  again  and  again  been  repeated  in 
the  American  accounts  of  this  affair,  that  the 
watchword  of  the  day  of  the  British  army,  was 
''^ Booty  and  Beauty;'  that  this  information 
was  obtained  from  prisoners,  and  confirmed  by 
the  books  of  two  of  the  orderly  sergeants  taken  in 
battle,  which  contained  recorded  proof  of  the 
fact."  Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  can  very 
easily  be  disproved,  if  not  true  ;  for  the  watch- 
word— that  is,  the  parole  and  countersign — are 
given  out  every  day  by  every  officer  commanding 
a  corps;  the  sergeants  then  write  the  words 
down  in  their  orderly-books ;  so  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  orderly-books  of  any  of  the  corps 
which  were  employed  at  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  would  prove  what  the  watchword  reaUy 
was.  But,  although  it  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
tradicted that  it  was  '*  Booty  and  Beauty,"  the 
orderiyJbookt  have  never  yet  been  publicly  pro~ 
duced. 

The  laurels  of  our  navy  suffered  no  less 
severely  than  those  of  our  army  in  that  contest. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  nobody  in  Britain 
doubted  that  the  British  navy,  then  consisting 
of  a  thousand  ships  of  war,  would  send  '^the 
half-a-dozen  fir  frigates,  with  bits  of  striped 
bunting  flying  at  their  mast-heads,"  as  Canning 
contemptuously  styled  the  American  navy,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  into  the  £nglish  ports. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  and  dismay,  when 
the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  by 
he  American  frigate  Constitution,  reached 
Europe.  This  was  the  first  fair  trial  with  the 
"  bits  of  bunting."  Within  thirty  minutes  after 
the  vessels  came  alongside  of  each  other,  the 
Guerriere  surrendered — the  Americans  having, 
in  that  short  space  of  time,  shot  away  her  mizen, 
main,  and  fore-mast,  and  every  spar,  except  the 
bowsprit ;  shot  and  drowned  thirty-nine  men, 
and  wounded  sixty-two;  with  a  loss,  on  their 
part,  of  only  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The 
next  '*  fir'*  frigate  which  tried  its  strength  with 
the  British  navy,  was  the  United  States,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  478  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
Decatur.  On  the  S5th  October  1812,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Macedonian  frigate  of  38  guns  and  300 


I  men — a  new  frigate,  only  four  months  from  the 
dock ;  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  taken^  with 
the  loss  of  104  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  of 
her  mizen-mast,  fore,  and  maintop-masts,  main- 
yard,  and  so  much  damaged  in  the  hull,  that  the 
Americans  had  much  difficulty  in  towing  their 
prize  into  port.  Another  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  "  bits  of  striped  bunting,"  was 
the  knocking  to  pieces  of  the  British  frigate 
Java,  by  the  Constitution,  on  the  coast  of  BraaiL 
The  English  Captain,  Lambert,  with  sixty  of  his 
crew,  were  killed,  and  170  wounded;  and  the 
ship  was  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the 
Americans,  after  setting  the  crew  on  shore,  set 
fire  to  her. 

Another  gallant  action  of  the  Constitution,  was 
the  capture  of  two  ships  of  war,  one  mounting 
34,  the  other  26  guns,  off  Madeira.  The  Ameri- 
cans  lost  three  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The 
British  thirty-five  killed,  forty-two  wounded, 
and  313  taken  prisoners.  The  Constitution 
brought  both  her  prizes  from  Madeira  to  Boston, 
across  the  whole  Atlantic,  without  molestation 
from  any  of  the  British  cruisers  which  covered 
the  seas. 

While  such  disasters  were  experienced  at  sea, 
it  fared  no  better  with  the  British  on  the  NortJi 
American  lakes.  On  10th  September  1613,  the 
American  Commodore  Percy,  with  two  twenty 
gun  ships  and  a  few  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all 
fifty.four  guns,  captured  the  whole  of  Commo- 
dore  Barclay's  squadron,  on  Lake  £rie,  coa- 
sisting  of  five  vessels  carrying  sixty-three  guns, 
and  a  more  numerous  crew  tban  the  Americaa 
vessels.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  what  can  be  effected  by  deter- 
mined courage  and  coolness,  over  overwhelming 
number  and  strength,  was  shewn  by  the  com- 
mander, Samuel  C.  Reid,  and  crew  of  the  brig. 
General  Armstrong,  an  American  privateer  car- 
rying  only  one  gun,  which  was  attacked  by  the 
boats  of  the  British  brig  Carnation,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Fayal.  The  Americans  repulsed  four 
different  attacks,  and  took  several  of  the  boats ef 
their  assailants.  The  commander  and  crew  did 
not  abandon  the  vessel  until  they  received  a 
message  from  the  commander  of  the  British  ves. 
sel,  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  rather  thaa 
lose  the  privateer — and  not  until  several  hou^s 
had  been  destroyed  by  cannon  shot  from  the  Car- 
nation, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  wounded. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  was  two 
killed,  and  seven  wounded ;  of  the  British,  190 
killed,  and  130  wounded. 

These  defeats,  so  unexpected  by  the  people  of 
Britain,  and  so  humiliating  to  the  navy,  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  at 
least  one  victory^  The  Shannon,  therefore,  being 
selected  from  the  whole  British  navy,  and  manned 
with  a  crew  of  picked  men,  challenged  the  Che- 
sapeake, commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence,  then 
lying  at  Boston.  The  American  commander  wm 
killed  at  the  outset  of  the  engagement,  and  the 
Chesapeake  was  taken,  with  a  loss  of  145  killed 
and  wounded  ;  the  British  however,  losing  aa 
fewer  than  ninety-four— a  singular  contrast,  ia 
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as  far  as  ragardi  thd  loas  of  men,  compared  with 
the  loss  of  the  American  ships  when  victorious. 
But,  such  as  the  victory  was,  it  created  nearly  as 
much  exultation  and  joy  in  Britain,  as  the  vic- 
tories  of  Camperdown,  Trafalgar,  or  the  Nile  ; 
and  Broke,  the  captain  of  the  Shannon,  had  the 
formal  thanlcs  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  was  created  a  haronet  hy  the 
I^^uigj  for  taking  one  ship  equal  in  strength  to 
hie  own.  Alas  for  the  shades  of  Howe  and 
Nelson! 

The  summary  of  the  whole  of  this  thirty 
months'  war,  so  inglorious  and  disastrous  to  the 
British  navy,  for  it  was  the  first  time  their  con- 
querors had  seen  an  enemy,  was  as  follows :— - 
'i'he  number  of  British  ships  and  vessels  of  war 
in  commission  was  534,  of  which  seventy-two  were 
o^  the  line,  and  manned  by  75,000  sailors*  The 
Americans  had  thirty  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  not 
une  of  them  of  the  line ;  and  8000  seamen. 
The  British  took  from  the  Americans  seven- 
teen vessels  of  war,  with  304  guns,  and  2555 
men;  the  Americans  took  from  the  British 
twenty-nine  vessels  of  war,  with  506  guns,  and 
3791  men.  This  is  pretty  good  work  for  half  a 
dozen  fir  frigates,  with  bits  of  striped  bunting  at 
their  topmasts,  in  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
manned  by  merchant  sailors. 

We  think,  therefore,  that,  if  force  is  resorted 
to  against  the  Canadians,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
doubtful  matter,  whether,  with  their  rivers,  lakes, 
and  impenetrable  forests,  the  assistance  they  are 
likely  to  receive  from  numerous  quarters,  and  with 
that  courage  and  resolution  which  the  feeling  of 
being  the  victims  of  oppression  and  injustice  gives 
— their  conquest  is  likely  to  be  either  speedy,  easy, 
or  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  much  blood 
and  treasure.  The  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  agree 
so  well  when  any  measures  for  the  coercion  of  the 
people  are  in  progress,  should  consider  what  effect 
is  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  masses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  strug- 
l^le  carried  on  by  their  brethren  and  relations  in 
^orth  America,  against  the  despotism  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  supporters  and  abettors  of  the 
pension  list,  the  corn-laws,  and  the  numerous 
other  abuses  with  which  all  but  the  highest 
classes  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
abroad  and  at  home,  are  oppressed. 

£ut  the  details  we  have  given  are  more  im- 
portant  in  another  point  of  view.  The  chief 
avowed  pretence  set  up  for  maintaining  our  enor- 
mous army  and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  is  the 
pretended  necessity  of  being  at  all  times  ready  to 
defend  the  country  from  foreign  invasion.  Of 
OUT  total  revenue  of  forty-five  millions,  two-thirds 
are  expended  in  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt ; 
that  debt,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions 
besides,  drawn  from  the  people  by  a  grinding 
taxation,  being  the  bitter  fruits  we  have  to  shew 
oF  the  unjust  wars  in  which  we  have  almost  con- 
st^antly— since  our  form  of  government  became 
«ftn  Oligarchy  in  1688— 'been  engaged.  Of  the 
fi  rteen  millions  renuuning,  five  millions  and  a« 
Jisalf  are  expended  on  the  army,  a  million  and 
0^hBl£  upon  the  Ordnance,  and  four  mUioqn  aii4 


a-half  on  the  navy ;  in  all,  eleven  miujovs  akd 
A-HALF :  so  that,  out  of  the  enormous  revenue 
of  this  kingdom,  raised  by  a  taxation  which  re- 
quires every  man  to  work  at  least  one-third  of 
the  day  for  government,  only  two  millions  and 
a-half  are  laid  oat  upon  the  civil  government, 
of  which  the  King  alone  receives  half  a  million, 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  another  half,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  wasted 
on  the  holders  of  those  gewgaw  offices,  the  natural 
and  constant  appendages,  or  more  properly  es- 
sentials, of  monarchic^  government,  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Protection 
against  robbers,  thieves,  injury  from  mobs,  pes* 
tilential  diseases,  justice  from  our  courts  of  law, 
roads,  harbours,  light-houses,  the  government 
does  not  afford  ue  out  of  its  ample  resources : 
all  these,  and  numerous  other  things  which  are 
essential,  not  merely  to  the  enjoyment  of  human 
life,  but  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  man 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  are  paid  for  by  additional 
local  taxation,  in  the  form  of  rogue-money,  jaU 
assessments,  road-money,  bridge-money,  cholera, 
tax,  mob-money,  police-assessments,  fees  to  offi- 
cers of  courts  of  justice,  harbour-dues,  light- 
house dues,  and  the  infinite  contrivances  by 
which  the  masses  are  swindled  out  of  their 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oligarchy.  The 
Tories  say  truly  that  Britain  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Now,  from  the  facts  we  have  given,  and  the 
numerous  other  instances  that  will  occur  to  any 
one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  or  other  countries,  we  think  it 
is  established,  that  standing  armies  are  never 
required  for  tiie  defence  of  any  country  against 
foreign  invasion.  We  do  not  dispute  that  small 
armies  have  succeeded  in  conquering  and  keep- 
ing possession  of  populous  nations;  but  such 
cases  are  to  be  found  only  where  the  nations  were 
under  a  bad  and  despotic  system  of  government, 
and  where,  whatever  might  be  its  external  form— • 
whether  an  empire,  a  monarchy,  or  a  republio— 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  few.  Wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  people  have  nothing  to  fight  for  ; 
and  any  feeling  of  disgrace  or  apprehension  of 
injury  from  a  conquest  by  foreigners,  is  over- 
borne by  the  hope  that  a  change  of  masters  wUl 
bring  better  things,  and  by  the  gratification  of 
the  feeling  of  revenge  in  seeing  those  who  have 
so  long  acted  the  part  of  oppressors,  oppressed 
in  their  turn. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  specu- 
lations, it  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  consider  whether  they  are  to 
continue  for  ever  to  pay  eight  millions  a-year 
for  the  support,  in  idleness  and  in  a  time  of 
peace,  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  kept  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  State,  to  enforce  the  exactions  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  and  to  preserve  the  unjust 
privileges  of  the  Aristocracy. 

To  return  to  Canada:  it  is  now  plain  that 
Lord  John  Russell's  coercive  resolutions  were 
not  only  a  crime;  but.  what  governments  regard 
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M  still  wone,  a  blunder.  The  Melboorae 
Ministry  mutt  retmee  its  steps,  otherwise  the 
Canadss  ere  lost  to  this  country.  It  is  true,  that 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Britain  ooald  long 
retain  these  colonies  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
she  should^  for  they  are  a  source  of  loss,  instead 
of  gain.    But  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mother 


countryand  the  colonies  should  |iari  food 
instead  of  bitter  enemies  ;  and  that  ^e  people  of 
Britain  should  be  saved  the  shamo  of  boiJiir  ihewa 
to  have  a  government  capable  of  lopealing  the 
tyrannical  and  foolish  conduct  whioh«  sixty  yesn 
ago,  was  followed  by  results  so  diegraoeAil  to  the 
British  name* 
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Thb  public  mind  has  of  late  received  a  strong 
bias  towards  what  is  termed  National  Education; 
although  Statb  Education  might  be  considered 
the  more  accurate  name  for  that  projected  sys. 
tem  which  is  to  redeem  the  People  from  all  their 
sufferings  and  miseries — develope  their  natural 
powers  and  capacities  to  the  utmost-— raise  them 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale — fit  them  for 
the  adequate  discharge  of  their  duties  as  oitiaens 
^-and,  finally,  ensure  them  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  individual  and  social  happiness.  In 
brief,  the  contemplated  system  of  education  is  to 
qualify  the  People  for  every  public  and  private 
duty,  save,  it  would  seem,  superintending  the 
education  of  their  children.  That  duty  was  for., 
merly  discharged,  where  recognised  at  all,  by 
the  priesthood,  or  the  Church.  Their  influence 
has  perished  ;  end  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  now 
'held  expedient,  by  some  persons,  that  it  be 
transferred  to  the  State. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since, 
when  many  excellent  persons  doubted  the  pro. 
priety  of  giving  the  mass  of  the  People  any  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  last  thing  that  will  be  admitted 
by  such  individuals,  is  the  capacity  and  right 
of  the  People  to  administer  this  most  import, 
ant  branch  of  their  own  affairs.  From  the 
seal  of  some  of  the  modern  apostles  of  State, 
alias  National  Education — an  education,  namely, 
which  the  Government  shall  not  only  originate 
and  set  in  motion,  but  continue  to  direct  and 
control,  and,  in  fact,  substantially  administer 
according  to  its  own  good  will  and  pleasure— it 
might  be  concluded,  that  every  evil  in  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitanto  of  these 
islands,  is  attributable  to  the  State  not  having 
interfered  earlier  to  compel  their  education,  and 
to  the  consequent  imperfect  modes  of  tuition,  or 
the  total  want  of  all  education.  Yet  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  not  very  consistently  affirmed,  that 
BO  education  at  all  would  often  be  better  than  that 
which  the  people  contrive  to  pick  up  for  them- 
selves ;  as  it  is  only  calculated  to  cramp  or  distort 
the  intellect,  and  fill  the  young  mind  with  con- 
ceit and  sectarian  prejudice.  Sanguine  speeu. 
latere  probably  expect  more  from  the  School, 
mastar,  than  the  Schoolmaster  has  the  power  to 


*  Education  Reform.   By  Thomas  Wytt,  Esq.,  M.  P.- . 

National  Edncation.  By  Oimond  deBeauvourPriaulz 

Report  on  Tho  Stats  of  PubUc  Bducation  tn  Prnsda. 
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bestow,  even  with  all  the  admirable  appliances 
and  means  which  they  would  lay  to  his  hand ;  sad 
some  of  them  look  for  much  more  from  the  inter- 
ferenoe  of  the  State,  than  we  eonsider  it  desirahlt 
or  wholseome  lor  the  People  to  reeetve.  la 
every  oondition  of  society,  barbaroae  or  half- 
civilized,  (Jqt  a  fully  civilised  society  vill  edo. 
cate  itself,}  popular  education,  whether  aeoukr 
or  religious,  has  ever  been  kept  as  muck  ae  possi- 
ble in  the  handa  of  power*  The  chief  traiacd 
his  followers  or  vassals  to  arms ;  while  the  war. 
songs,  maxims,  and  traditions  of  his  bardaend  wits 
men^  oreated  and  regulated  public  opinion — thas 
moulding  the  general  mind  to  his  pnrposes. 
Until  the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
the  sole  medium  of  the  scanty  measure  of  eda. 
cation  given  either  to  priesta  or  laymen.  Their 
authority  or  influence  naturally  devolved  to  the 
Reformed  English  clergy,  who  have,  ae  e  bodv, 
taken  a  still  less  fatherly  chaige  of  publie  edn. 
cation. 

There  might  originally  have  been  fitness  in  the 
power  assumed  by  the  dergy  in  Scotland,  or  co- 
trusted  to  them  by  the  lawe,  in  the  co.existiBf 
state  of  society;  but,  in  ite  natural  progress, 
science  and  knowledge^  widely  diihieed,  have  out. 
grownthecontrolofthoee  venerable  guardians  aad 
directors,  whose  wisdom  and  attainmentathesge 
has  long  ago  overtaken,  if  not  outetripped*  A 
higher  knowledge,  together  with  the  epread  ef 
that  bitter  bnt  useful  ofipringof  Eetablishmeaty 
Distent,  has,  in  every  intelBgent  ooasmanity, 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  State 
Church  over  elementary  edacation«  No  one 
now  dreams  of  the  principle  of  Lord  Bnm^am  s 
Education  Bill  of  1890 ;  but  ninat  the  power 
which  the  Church  of  the  State  cannot  be  allowed 
to  monopolize,  for  this  reaeon>  or  for  any  geed 
reason  whatever,  be  therefore  made  oTer  to  the 
State  in  its  aeparate  capacity  ?  This  nov  m 
the  prevailing  notion  among  the  mon 
and  influential  ednoaton.  The  tntere  ere  to  be 
changed  from  the  apiritnal  to  the  lay  ;  hat  the 
oondition  of  the  People's  pupilage  is  te  have  no 
end.  A  nation  never  comeeof  age ;  it  ieiacapehfa 
of  reaching  the  years  of  discretion;  it  is  never 
equal  to  the  management  ef  its  own  affein. 

To  National  S4uMH9m — educati^m  for  all— 
universal,  ample,liberal— -enlightened  andgencr^ 
ous  in  spirit,  and  endowed  with  the  aMass  of 
effective  and  permasienl  operation«*we  profcoi 
ourselvea  to  be  as  ardently  devoted  ae  any  ef 
those  advocates  ef  SiaUBdwmiUm,  ^^  probably 
with  the  best  intentions  In  the  world*  but  with 
precipitate  aad  0Ae>«ided  view^  wenld,  seH 
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appears  to  U3^  rasbly  throw  eduoation  out  of  tbe 
Church  frying-pan  into  the  State  fire. 

It  is^  at  all  events^  proper  to  examine  whether 
the  system   recommended    by  Mr  Wyse^    and 
the  many  respectable  gentlemen.  Liberals  and 
Tories,  who  have  constituted  themselves  into  a 
"  Central  Society  for  Education/'  be  worthy  of 
the  support  of  men  calmly  looking  before  and 
after,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  nation ;  or 
whether  the  purposed  State  machinery — ^though 
the  end  may  not  be  foreseen  by  the  inventors— 
may  not  work  so  as*  to  fetter  the  free  course  of 
social  action,  and  arrest  the  natural  progress  of 
improvement,  already  immensely  accelerated  in 
thia  country :  in  shoit,  whether  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  education  might  notproveas  faliaciouSi  and 
as  inadequate  to  the  end  contemplated  aa  another 
Reform.      That  admitted  failure  should  teach 
caution  and  vigQance  in  considering  a  measure  of 
equal  if  not  of  greater  importance.  The  Qovern- 
ment,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end, 
or  nearly  «o,  to  boroughmongering,  and  amend 
the    national  representation,    devised    a   plan 
which,  with  its  adjuncts,  hastens  to  convert  the 
whole  agricultural  districts  of  the  empire  into 
one  vast  warren  of  vassal-voters,  depending  on 
Whig  and  Tory  chiefs. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
have  yet  paid  much  attention  to  Mr  Wyse's,  or 
to  the  Central  Society's  projected  plan  of  State 
Education  ;  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  they 
cannot  have  deliberately  examined  its  objects  and 
probable  consequences ;  although  from  somequar- 
ters  the  popular  outcry  for  education  appears  to 
second  views  whose  soundness  it  is  our  purpose  to 
Investigate  in  this  article.    Like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  who  demanded  a  king  to  go  out  before  them, 
in  the  manner  of  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations,  and  who  were  eursed  in  the  granted 
prayer.   Englishmen,  we  are  told,  demand  for 
their  country  a  system   nearly  similar  in  cha- 
racter and  tendency  to  that  adopted  by  Prussia, 
a   military  despotic  State,  and  by  France ;  and 
one  armed  with  powers  not  inferior,  though  they 
may  be  a  little  more  delicately  veiled,  and  might, 
sft€   the  outset,  be   more  cautiously   put   forth. 
Some  of  the  modern  educators  contend  openly 
for  the  Prussian  system,  without  hinting  a  fault 
in  any  part  of  an  organization  which  they  con. 
sider  so  admirable  ;  and  we  own  that  we  cannot 
perceive  how,  in  legislating  fur  England  and 
tiae  English  People,  it  would  be  possible  to  ap. 
proximate  more  closely  to  that  system  than  Mr 
^Vyse  has  done  in  his  recommendations  and  rea* 
i^>nings.    He  recognises,  to  the  utmost  extent, 
la  at  new  creation,  a  Miniiter  of  Public  Instruct 
-i^n,  appointed  of  course  by  the  Crown ;  a  Central 
^oardy   similarly  appointed  ;  Stntcpay,  State* 
K-ained  teachers,  to  be  appointed  to  the  schools 
3^  the  State,  or  by  its  creature,  the  Board  ;   a 
,^Ate-fraroed  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
ratftmetion;  and,  finally,  State-made  elass*books, 
ar    those  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  State. 
T'lftie  People  are  certainly  to  have  some  counter- 
glancing  influence,  and  the  honour  of  oontri- 
■jating  the  funds,  !|Qth,  directly,  by  a  rata  im- 


posed, and  through  the  State,  from  the  national 
revenue  or  public  property ;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  who  is  to  hold  the  lion's  share  of  power.  Be- 
fore we  are  done,  however^  we  shall  describe  the 
precise  extent  of  power  which  Mr  Wyse  and 
some  of  his  coadjutors  would  allow  to  the  People 
themselves  in  working  out  the  grand  scheme  of 
education.  They  are  not  unaware  of  the  im« 
mense  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Government 
by  their  semi-Prussian  plan;  but  the  correet. 
ive  of  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  overween- 
ing  power,  is  that  beautiful  abstraction,  minia* 
terial  responsibility— responsibility  to  Parlia* 
ment  1  There  may  come  a  time  when  the  People 
may  safely  confide  in  this  security  against  the 
abuses  of  power.  We  had  hoped  for  it  ere 
now ;  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived — if  it  has  not 
receded  much  farther  off  within  the  last  two 
years. 

The  first  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  Central 
Society  is  written  by  Mr  Puppa>  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  editor  of  the  volume.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  objects  of  this  new  confeder- 
ation of  educators,  many  of  whom  are  also  legis* 
lators,  and,  as  we  believe,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
most  of  the  objects  of  the  body  with  which  they 
have  connected  their  names.  Nothing,  howeveri 
can  be  more  praiseworthy  in  purpose,  or  ex- 
cellent in  adaptation,  than  the  general  scope 
of  these  objects.  To  them  we  may  again  re-' 
turn,  in  connexion  with  really  National  Eduoa-- 
tion;  at  present,  we  restrict  our  attention  to  the 
proposed  administrative  department,  which  it  is 
a  bounden  duty  to  place  fairly  before  the  public. 

In  the  preliminary  paper,   Mr  Duppa,  after 

denouncing  the  present  unrestrained  system  of 

education  in  England,  where  it  is  set  forth  as  an 

evil,  that  "  each  school  acts  independently  of 

every  other,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  external 

power,"  states  the  objects  of  the  Society,  in  these 

terms  :*— 

For  improvementi  to  be  generally  and  simnltaneontty 
adopted,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  next  generation  should 
have  tbe  ftiH  adrantage  of  them,  they  must  be  enforced, 
and  this  by  the  State.  There  are,  no  doubt,  evilt  attend, 
ing  this,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  powert  which  teouid 
be  given  to.  Government  ••  bat,  if  the  Goremment  be  re- 
sponsible, can  its  power  be  too  great  ?  It  is  the  execution 
of  the  wiJl  of  the  nation;  should  it  not  be  efficient? 
Again,  if  all  the  scBools  were  lo  be  upon  one  plan,  and 
under  one  general  direction,  it  may  be  urp^ed,  and  with 
reason,  that  there  would  be  a  stagnation  of  all  improTe- 
ment,  as  no  individoal  oonld  then  try  those  experiments 
which  his  own  observation  and  practice  would  suggest. 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty ;  but  it  appears  to  be  obviated 
by  the  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  in  Prussia. 

Mr  Duppa  then  describes  the  Prussian  system 

of  tolerance,  but  not  fuUy^  and  therefore  not 

fairly  :— 

«  Not  only,**  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  Report)  says  Mrs 
Austin,*  (*  is  every  parent  at  full  liberty  to  educate  his 
children  either  in  his  own  house,  or  at  a  private  school, 
or  at  the  schools  provided  by  the  State,  but  these  latter 
sebools  are  not  even  bound  to  any  partieular  books  or 
modes  of  tuition,  in  order,  as  the  law  expresses  lt|  to  im« 
pose  no  shackles  on  the  constant  onward  course  of  im« 
provement.  The  choice  of  books  is  left  to  the  masters 
and  the  local  committees  appointed  by  Government  for 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  schools,  and  consisting 

*  Mrs  Anstm^s  Tntnslation of  Ceuslu's  R<|Hirr. 
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chiefly  of  fathen  of  families  resident  ib  tlie  parish  which 
supports  the  school.  The  conferences  of  schoolmasters^ 
(who  most  all  hare  obtained  certificates  of  capacity,) 
which,  though  Yolantarf,  are  enconraKed  by  the  Goveni- 
nent,  are  also  for  the  express  purpose  of  comparing  their 
Tiews  and  their  experience,  and  thus  carrying  forward 
the  improvement  of  the  schools.*' 

There  is,  we  admit,  gracious  indulgence  in  the 
Prussian  Government  allowing  Jews  to  have 
schools  of  their  own,  and  rich  parents  to  educate 
their  children  at  home ;  hut  it  should  have  been 
added  that  every  private  school  is  placed  under 
surveillance;  and  so  many  obstacles  are  presented 
by  the  examinations,  certificates,  and  licenses, 
in  passing  the  ordeal  of  the  State  functionaries, 
that  it  seems  to  us  impossible  for  any  private 
individual  to  establish  a  school.  No  one  could, 
whose  opinions  are  in  the  least  obnoxious  to  the 
Government.  Even  pastors  and  public  teachers 
must  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  before  they  are 
permitted  to  give  private  instruction ;  and  when 
Mr  Duppa  cites  the  above  passage,  in  which  the 
free  choice  of  books  is  graciously  permitted,  he 
omits  the  saving  clause  or  condition,  attached  to 
the  permission,  which  is  completely  destructive 
of  its  spirit  :-^ 

The  superintendence  of  private  establishments  has 
relation  to  the  discipline  and  to  the  progress  of  instmc- 
tion  in  generaL  The  particular  plan  of  tuition,  the 
choice  of  boolcs,  of  methods,  and  the  rules  of  the  school, 
shall  be  left  to  the  masters  and  miatreescs ;  but,  even  in 
these,  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  an  enlightened 
sQperintendenoe  may  be  of  service.  Should  anything, 
however,  be  discovered,  calculated  to  lead  youth  astray, 

or  to  endanger  their  morality  or  piety should  it  be  found 

that  bad  masters  or  bad  books  are  employed,  the  in- 
spectors shall  remonstrate;  and  if  these  remonstrances 
do  not  avail  to  remove  the  evil,  their  doty  then  is  to 
demand  an  investigation  by  the  provincial  consistories, 
and,  after  such  investigation,  these  shall  have  power, 
upon  sufficient  reasons,  to  withdraw  the  license  and  shut 
up  the  schooL  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  any 
other  degree  than  that  specified  in  the  license  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Those  who  have  obtained  a  license  to  esta- 
blish certain  schools,  and  wish  to  establish  others,  must 
pass  through  a  new  examination,  and  must  apply  for 
that  purpose  to  the  provincial  consistories.  The  directors 
and  directresses  of  private  establishments  in  large  towns, 
may  receive  as  many  pupils  as  choose  to  come  to  them, 
^o  long  as  this  is  of  no  disadvantage  to  their  school.— 
CousMs  Bepori, 

Such  is  the  scope  given  to  competition  by  the 
system  we  are  called  on  to  adnjire ;  and  it  does 
not  stop  here.  The  private  teachers  are  bound 
to  send  notice  of  their  change  of  residence — 
hound  to  give  "  exact  information  of  their 
terms,"  though  kindly  permitted  to  fix  or  remit 
them  at  discretion.  '•  They  shall,"  above  all, 
"  give  no  religious  instruction  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  and 
whenever  they  send  away  assistants,  or  engage 
new  ones,  they  shall  inform  their  superinten- 
dent." Even  such  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  as, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  schools,  receive, 
as  boarders,  boys  and  girls  attending  schools, 
roust  be  examined  and  licensed.  Dames'-schools 
are  under  strict  inspection,  and  teachers,  giving 
private  lessons  by  the  hour,  must  first  obtain  a 
certificate.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the  State 
Schools,  the  National  Schools  of  Prussia,  will 

not  be  troubled  with  nvalghip  or  dao^erouB 


competition;  nor  the  public  either  injured  or 
benefited  by  any  innovation  of  the  established 
system. 

The  advocates  for  a  system  of  education  ap- 
proaching as  closely  to  that  adopted  in  Pmtsia, 
and  latterly  in  France,  as  manufacturing  interests 
and  national  spirit  will  permit,  all  set  out  by 
assuming  that  the  People  are  utterly  incapable 
of  managing  any  extensive  system  themseWes ; 
and  that,  without  a  general  common  organixa- 
tion,  and  a  central  power  lodged  in  the  State,  and 
ramifying  in  every  direction.  National  Edncatioo 
is  an  impossible  good.     We  take  leave  to  thiok 
that  these  writers,  almost  without  exception,  sup- 
pose a  lower  state  of  the  j^neral  mind,  amoch 
inferior  condition  of  intelligence,  practical  sense, 
and  even  actual  acquirement,  than  there  is  reason 
to  admit*    Hence,  however,  the  unanimous  con- 
elusion,  that,  though  the  people  may  perfom 
every  other  function,    legislate  and  administer 
in  all  local  aflfairs ;  choose  members  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  of  their  respective  municipal  govern- 
ments ;  act  in  the  hundred  new  affairs  arising 
from  modern  civilization,  which  require  largely 
developed   faculties,  of  varied   kind — ^in  their 
benefit  clubs.   Mechanics'  Institutions,  Reform 
Associations,    Popular   Lectures,     Subscription 
Libraries,  Voluntary  Churches— in  their  con- 
certs, and  Soirees,  and  co-operative  efforts  after 
social  good— -they  not  only  are,  but  must  for  ever 
remain,  unworthy  of  administering,   by  direct 
agency,    a  well-matured  plan  of  national  ele- 
mentary  education.    This  seems  the  more  singu- 
lar from   being  urged  at  a  period   when  the 
increase  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes, 
is  confessed  to  have  outstripped   that  of  any 
other  class  of  the  community,  not  excepting  the 
well-instructed  portion  of  the  middle  class.  The 
bar,  the  pulpit,  the  medical  school,  certainly  do 
not  surpass,  if  they  even  equal  those  of  fifir 
years  ago.     The  aristocracy,  as  a  body,  bare 
merely  changed  one  form  of  frivolity  for  aootker; 
the  People  alone,  and  those  who,   impelled  by 
them,   must  move  onward,  have  advanced,  uA 
that  by  long  and  rapid  strides.    Among  those 
carried  forward,  is  the  Schoolmaster.     Let  his 
way  be  further  prepared — levelled,  smoothed, 
made  pleasant,  and  even  flowery.     We  ai«  the 
warm  friends  of  education,  and  our  sole  object 
is,  how  education  may  be  best  promoted. 

An  urgent  argument  for  educating  the  People 
by  a  State  medium,  is  that  they  may  learn  t» 
use  their  self-acquired  knowledge  and  nevly- 
acquired  political  power  beneficially  for  theis- 
selves  and  for  their  betters.  This  is,  at  least,  a 
tacit  admission  that  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  are  their  own  achievement,  and  obtained 
independently  of  Stale  interference.  But  iff 
unaided,  and  while  politically  crushed  and  im- 
poverished by  excessive  taxation  and  untrise 
restrictions  upon  their  industry,  the  People,  as- 
sisted by  voluntary  benevolence,  have  done  somach 
for  themselves,  is  this  the  crisis  for  their  rulers  ts 
step  in  and  assume  the  sole  direction  of  their  (ar* 
ther  course  of  action  in  educating  their  childres? 
Let  it  be  bonie  in  mind;  that^  ioiMd 
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log,  we  earnestly  contend  for  Education  Reform — 
for  a  Bystem  not  only  good  but  really  National, 
because  comprebending  tbe  whole ;  but  we  shall 
no  more  give  it  that  honourable  name^  until, 
having  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  it  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  administered 
by  the  People — the  householders— in  their  towns 
and  parishes,  than  we  shall  call  a  parliament 
national,  of  which  the  crown  should  nominate  the 
members. 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  both 
in  Prussia  and  France,  power  over  education 
is  sought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Church, 
only  to  be  transferred  to  the  State.  In  Prussia, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  also  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  of  Medical 
Science ;  the  one  function,  in  fact,  comprehends 
the  others.  In  Cousin's  '^  Report,"  and  espe- 
peciaUy  in  his  recommendations  and  suggestions 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  his  own 
country,  considerable  jealousy  of  the  clergy  is 
betrayed.  He  did  not  see  his  way  in  getting 
wholly  rid  of  their  interference ;  but  their  power, 
annihilated  in  Prussia,  is  severely  crippled  by 
the  French  system.  He  accuses  them  of  in. 
difference  to  education — which  is  unjust ;  they 
are  bigoted,  but  not  indifferent — and,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  generally  CarlisU,  It  was  alike 
dangerous  to  the  Government  to  exasperate  or 
to  give  them  power.  He  advises — '<We  must 
have  the  clergy;  we  must  neglect  nothing  to 
bring  them  into  the  path  towards  which  every, 
thing  urges  them  to  turn — ^both  their  obvious 
interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the  ancient 
services  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  civilization  in  Europe." 

Cousin  farther  urges  the  policy  as  well  as 
honesty  of  making  Christianity  the  basis  of 
popular  instruction,  and  hopes  the  clergy  may 
be  won.    Much  was  already  gained  ;  and — ) 

The  higher  clergy  are  yonn  by  your  power  of  nomina- 
tion, and  by  their  temporal  interests.  By  degrees  they 
iviU  come  into  your  views.  Meantime,  let  us  watch 
them ;  bat  treat  them  with  respect,  and  with  regard  for 
their  interests  and  their  office.  Let  us  throw  open  our 
schools  to  them,  for  we  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  let  us 
call  upon  them  to  co-operate  in  the  holy  work  we  are 
undertaking.  If,  after  all  we  can  do,  they  refuse  their 
assistance,  we  shall  have  vindicated  our  prudence  and 
f  alflUed  our  duty.  The  rest  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
▼eiled  amid  tbe  impenetrable  destinies  of  European 
society. 

While  these  things  are  passing  abroad,  it  is 
yet  more  remarkable  that  some  of  the  persons 
8t  home  who  are  the  most  desirous  to  dissolve 
the  unholy  union  of  Church  and  State,  are 
making  every  effort  to  see  consummated  the 
equally  ill-omened  union  of  State  and  School. 
When  will  the  People  be  deemed  capable  of 
'Walking  in  safety  without  the  leading-strings  of 
Oovernment  ? 

A  struggle  has  long  been  going  on  between 
the  State-Church  and  the  Liberal  party,  for 
vhich  should  get  education  into  their  hands, 
and  thus  engross  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Jt  came  to  a  kind  of  drawn  battle  between 
the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systems,  between  the 


British  and  Foreign,  and  the  National  schools, 
which  is  again  renewed  in  another  form,  and 
subsidiary  to  the  grand  question  of  State  Educa- 
tion. Mr  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  a  sturdy  advo- 
cate of  the  projected  State  system  in  its  most 
unqualified  form,  stated,  in  evidence  before  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Established  clergy  of  Scotland  are  at 
present  drawing  both  infant  and  normal  schools 
entirely  into  their  own  hands.  In  Glasgow  alone, 
the  six  infant  schoolsestablishedare, everyone,  by 
his  statement,  directed  by  the  Established  clergy; 
and  those  directors  who  were  Dissenters,  have 
withdrawn.  The  Normal  School  of  Glasgow,  the 
first,  if  not  the  only  seminary  of  this  useful  kind 
established  in  Scotland,  was  projected,  and  is 
managed  by  violent  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical. 
It  will,  in  all  probability,  send  out  some  well- 
qualified  elementary  teachers,  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, many  flaming  anti-Catholic  propagandists 
of  Endowments  and  Toryism.  Yet  Mr  Wyse, 
who  is  not  so  well  acquainted,  either  with  the  laws 
regarding  education  in  Scotland,  or  its  actual 
state,  sees,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  an  instrument  ready  prepared  for  ad- 
ministering national  education  in  Scotland !  He 
must  be  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  another 
weighty  aggregation  of  pastors  —  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  or  convocation  of  the  great  body 
of  Scottish  Dissenters,  who  might  and  ought  to 
claim  equal  powers,  should  ever  the  question 
be  stirred. 

There  is  solace  in  the  belief  that  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy, and,  above  all,  the  ambition  of  the  domi- 
nant sects  in  England  and  Scotland,  will  delay 
the  settlement  of  this  momentous  question^ 
until  the  People  shall  have  time  to  consider  an- 
other danger,  which  is  at  present  lost  sight  of  in 
the  dust  raised  by  noisy  clerical  combatants. 
The  Church  of  England  will  tolerate  no  system 
which  is  not  made  subservient  to  imbuing  the 
young  mind  with  Church.of-Englandism,  doc- 
trinal and  political ;  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  none 
which  does  not  confess  it  the  Church  par  excellence, 
in  virtue  of  its  tenets,  and  which  does  not  own 
its  right  to  endowments ;  while  the  State  steps  in, 
after  the  boasted  example  of  Prussia  and  France, 
and  claims  for  ttself  the  office  of  educating  its 
subjects,  according  to  its  own  notions  of  what  ia 
best  fitted  for  training  good  citizens,  too  well 
instructed  to  be  misled  by  political  intriguers^  or 
to  follow  demagogues  and  visionaries.  Yes !  one 
strong  argument  employed  to  shew  that  the 
People  require  to  be  guided  to  knowledge  by  the 
State  direction-post,  is  the  aptness  of  the  mul- 
titude to  be  misled. 

Mr  Wyse  pleads  the  cause  of  the  People 
against  those  who  accuse  them  of  following  de- 
magogues, and  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  first  intriguer  who  flatters  or  excites 
them ;  but  he  rests  his  argument  or  apology  upon 
a  humiliating  foundation.  He  says,  we  wrong 
them,  when,  having  withheld  education,  we 
blame  the  effects  of  their  ignorance.  By  de- 
priving them  of  education,  we  disqualify  them 
for  managing  for  themselves— -we  render  thorn 
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childithi  by  treating  them  at  children. -^But  is 
this  mode  of  treatment  to  be  remedied  bv  tak- 
ing  their  education  out  of  their  own  hands  ?  Be. 
tides,  we  cannot  at  once  allow  that  the  multitude 
are  bo  very  easily  misled  as  is  alleged.    It  occurs 
to  us  that  the  People  are  peculiarly  keen  and 
sogaoious  in  discovering  who  are  their  real  friends^ 
and  in  penetrating  the  true  motives  of  those 
who  pretend  to  be  their  friends.    The  No.  I'opery 
mobs  of  Lord  Georf^e  GorJon,  and  the  Church.  I 
and- King  mubs  of  Birmingham  and  other  placesi 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  sufficiently  be- 
sotted ;  but^  since  that  period^  where  have  we 
seen  any  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
People^  which  did  not  proceed  from  a  reasonable 
cause,  however  violent  or  un\f  ise  the  manifestations 
of  their  displeasure  might  sometimes  be  ?    Even 
the  mobs  of  Wilkes  were  animated  by  the  rude 
instincts  of  liberty  struggling  with  power.    The 
principal  '^  intriguers"  and  demagogues  of  our 
own  day,  the  idols  of  the  People,  have  been,  we 
think.    Sir    Francis    Burdett-^only,    however, 
while    he   was    able    to    deceive    them ;   Lord 
Brougham-^who  surely  deserved  all  their  admir-i 
ation    and    confidence ;  Cobbett,   Mnjor   Cart- 
wright,  O'Connell,  Mr  Hume,  and,  at  the  lowest 
pitch.  Orator  Hunt,  who  certainly  fur  a  time  led 
the  more  turbulent  divison  of  *<  the  fierce  demo* 
cracy."  Among  their  other  favourites,  were  Lord 
Folkstone,  Earl  Grey — and  Lord  Cochrane,  when 
their  generous  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  his  fa. 
Your  by  what  seemed  persecution.     Looking  back 
<>n  recent  history,  it  strikes  us  that  the  People 
-choose  their  favourites  (and  even  their  news^ 
papers)  and  bestow   their  approbation,  always 
from  purer,  and  generally  from  more  intelligent 
motives  than  those  which  enchain  the  worshippers 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  or  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
They  love  those  w]io  seek  their  good,  or  who 
teem  to  seek  it ;  and  they  are  rarely  deceived. 
We  deny  that  they  are  even  fickle.    They  never 
desert  those  who  have  not  first  deserted  them  ; 
and  now  they  begin  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
themselves  alone.  The  earnest  cry  of  the  People, 
•ince  their  minds  were  stirred  by  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  has  incessantly  been — 
*'  Oh,  who  will  shew  us  good  I"  and  they  have, 
like  drowning  men,  sometimes  caught  at  straws ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  who  can  deny  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  their  confidence  was  well- placed, 
while  their  impulses  were  ever  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.    Burdett  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flagrant  in- 
■tance  of  their  liability  to  be  mistaken ;  but  that 
hollow,  vainglorious,  and  weakly-principled  in- 
dividual, now  the  idol  of  the  "  better  orders," 
deceived  himself  before  he  was  able  to  deceive 
the  People.    They  might  have  seen  this,  and 
have  cast  him  off  sooner ;  but  there  was  virtue 
In  their  lingering  regrets.     We  contend,  then, 
that  the  fkcility  with  which  the  multitude  are 
■aid  to  lend  themselves  to  intriguers  and  dema- 
gogfues,  is  no  proof  of  their  wanting  either  the 
Bigacity  or  knowledge  necessary  to  mannge  their 
own  affairs;  and,  above  all,  under  the  requisite 
onactments  and  sanctions  of  law,  but  without 


State  interference  and  domination-^the education 
of  their  children. 

Mr  Wyse,  in  descanting  on  popular  igno- 
rance,   gives  a  highly-exaggcrated  picture  of 
what  the  popular  election  of  a  schoolmMter 
would  be,  in  proof  that  the  Government  ougbt 
to  appoint  all   teachers,  after  having  trained 
them  in  the  normal  schools— the  People,  hov. 
ever,  having  a  veto,  or  the  power  of  rejection,  it 
is  not  said  how  often.    He  is  a  Liberal,  if  oot  i 
Radical,  and  does  he  not  see  that,  if  the  Peopl:* 
are  really  in  the  degraded  mental  and  mond 
condition  he  describes,  the  argument  would  be 
fatal  against  any  farther  extension  of  the  luf- 
frage  ?     Yet  he  passes  many  eulogiums  upon  tiie 
intelligence  and  high  moral  condition  of  the 
masses  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  contrast- 
ing the  bloodless  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  Asm- 
ciation,   the  attainment  of  Emancipation,  ftod 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  the  sanguinary  RevolutioD 
of  France,  and  truly  declarin^jp  that  our  delirer- 
ance,  our  revolution,  might  have  been  achiered 
a  century  or  two  earlier,  but  not  thus  peace- 
fully.    Strange  arguments  these,  hoverer,  io 
demonstration   of  the   People  requiring  State 
tutelage.     In  England  and   Scotland,  popular 
municipal  government  has  placed  the  choice  aii<l 
appointment  of  clergymen,  professors,  and  tlie 
teachers  of  grammar  schools,  in  the  hands  of 
Town  Coitncils  elected  by  the  people.    Ireland 
demands,  and  must  obtain,  the  same  rights  of 
local  self-government;    and  this  is  the  epoch 
at  which  elementary  education  must  revert  to 
the  State,  and  a  centralized  system  I  The  protec- 
tion, encouragement,  and  enlightened  influence 
of  Government,  is  not  enough ;  it  must  monopo- 
lise all  power,  because  the  People  are  not  woitbr 
of   becoming  its   depository^  from   inc^adt}.. 
which  is  to  have  no  limit. 

The  antiquated,  and,  as  we  had  fancied,  ex- 
ploded fallacy  of  the  analogy  of  a  govercmeri 
to  the  paternal  relation,  is  brought  fonrard  in 
all  its  beauty,  in  the  argument  for  the  Sute 
assuming,  for  their  good,  for  the  advantage  of  tiie 
family,  the  management  of  its  humbler  ckikhn. 
It  is  painful  to  speak  in  terms  of  sererity 
of  Mr  Wyse's  administrative  scheme,  but  yet  a 
paramount  duty,  lie  has,  by  useful  aenrice. 
obtained  a  high  name  among  the  active  frissds  of 
popular  education  ;  and  with  his  ideas  of  vbat 
a  good  eclusatiun  for  the  people  ought  to  be* 
and  his  improved  methods  of  comnuaieatiDC 
instruction,  adopted  from  the  best  soureca,  ve 
in  general  cordially  agree.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, we  imagine*  speak  eulogistically  of  ^' 
Wyse's  lucubrationa  on  education,  who  piebablT 
know  little  about  them«  They  daphj  s  mMS$ 
of  valuable  knowledge,  not  very  well  tigeited-- 
views  not  thoroughly  matured,  nor  at  all  io 
harmony  among  themselves.  We  regret  that  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  peccant  pari  of  his  hulkf  aoi 
comprehensive  volume  we  must  first  direct 
attention ;  the  good  can  be  delayed  aaiajsRd. 
and  the  bad  must  not  longer  be  left  uaeziMtf^ 
Some  of  our  readers  will  feel  safpriaed  aix. 
sUrtled  by  the  doctrines  whtdi  hav«  pfoceei^' 
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from  a  philosophloal  Raformer-Hi  Wliig*RididaI 
legislator,  and  Liberal  edacator.  They  will 
perhape  doubt  our  anertionay  as  we  at  first 
doubled  our  own  eyes^  in  reading  <^ittlone  which 
the  moat  thorough-going  Conaerrative  would 
cheerfully  avoueh*  We  mnat^  therefore^  muater 
a  few  proofs.  Mr  Wje»  aela  out  with  three 
propositions:-^! sty  That  education  shall  be  good  ; 
2d,  Univoroal ;  and  3d»  Provided  with  means  for 
its  efficiency  and  permanent  eupporL  With  none 
of  these  propositions  will  any  liberal  man  dis>* 
agree»  and  on  every  one  of  them  many  of  his 
subsidiary  views  and  hints  are  either  harmless 
or  positively  excellent.  He  does  not,  however, 
go  so  far  as  some  of  our  philanthropists)  who 
refuse  to  recognise,  even  in  early  childhood,  or 
during  the  period  of  elementary  education,  aoy 
social  grades  in  the  schools  for  all ;  but,  on  th* 
contrary,  definea  a  point,  and  that  not  elevated, 
at  which  the  intellectual  education  of  the  lower 
classes  should  stop. 

In  a  more  enlarged  spirit  he  contends  that 
education  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  advance 
of  society,  and  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
He  foresees  all  the  ohatacles  in  the  way  of  pro. 
gross,  arising  from  secular  iniecests,  the  struggle 
for  power,  and  above  all,  sectarian  jealousy  in 
the  Church  and  out  of  it.  He  is,  however,  for 
making  a  beginning  and  not  delaying  a  measure  of 
this  importance  for  the  settlement  of  either 
Church  question  or  Poor-Law  question.  Edueai* 
tion  preceding  poor.laws  might,  he  imagines, 
tend  to  obviate  their  necessity.  One  of  his 
postponed  questions  will,  however,  bear  strongly 
un  the  permanent  means  for  supporting  an  effi- 
cient and  permanent  system.  Having  ascer* 
tained  what  is  required,  the  next  question  be- 
comes,  how  is  the  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  whether  the  education  is  to  be  provided  by 
*'  the  individual,  the  public,  or  the  6tate"~ 
by  the  People,  the  State,  or  both* 

He  concludes  that  it  should  be  by  Mh'^iho 
People  paying  for  all ;  first,  through  the  Govern- 
ment, by  means  of  the  public  revenue,  or  na« 
tional  property  of  some  sort ;  and,  secondly,  by 
a  supplementary  or  local  rate,  to  be  levied ;  the 
State,  meanwhile,  holding,  as  we  intimated,  the 
lion's  share  of  power,  or  indeed  the  whole  power 
from  beginning  to  end.  Mr  Wyse  conceives  it 
right  in  general  that  everjrthing  should  be  left 
by  (Government  to  individual  interest  and  capa* 
city — ^his  only  exception  being  education.  He 
declaims  eloquently  upon  the  ii\jurious  tend- 
ency of  Government  protection  of  particular 
manufactures,  or  interference  with  trades  and 
occupationa,  save  only  the  schoolmaster's. 

"  Why  should  education  ahne  be  made  an 
object  of  government  protection  and  manage^ 
ment?"  That  is  the  question  which  we  find 
answered  by  arguments  the  strongest  possible 
for  protection  and  endowment  to  some  form  of 
religion,  decdared  by  the  State  to  be  the  best  and 
holiest ;  which  the  King  at  his  coronation  swears 
to  maintain,  while  his  Ministers  repeat  almost 
daily  the  adjuration.  Yet  Mr  Wyae  is  the  de- 
cided eaemy  of  State  religion.    He  places  th# 


matter  fidrly.-^In  the  American  States,  all  of 
which  study  to  provide  funds  for  the  aid  or  sup- 
port of  education^  and  especially  in  New  York, 
where>  partly  in  rivalry,  we  presume,  of  the 
native  and  vigorous  growths  of  New  England, 
education  was  endeavoured  to  be  forced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  he  owns  that — 

Educstion  did  not  advance  ftitcr,  or  wai  of  a  better 
character,  thac  when  left  ezcluiively  to  its  own  effbrtf. 
In  Sweden,  the  provinces  tvbere  education  is  altogether  In 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  unaffected  by  any  ministe- 
rial  interference,  bear  a  rather  creditable  comparison  to 
those  in  which  a  oontraiy  system  prevaili.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands^ the  philosophical  coUeges,  avowed  Government 
establishmentSy  diJ  not  succeed.  Something  of  a  similar 
remark  has  been  made  on  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  France.  But  we  need  not  trarel  for  illustra* 
tlons  beyond  Ireland.  Her  Government  education,  np  to 
a  late  period^  has  been  a  series  of  failures.  All  this  ren« 
den  at  first  sight  dubious  the  policy  of  taking  inch  in* 
stitutions  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  to  veit  them, 
either  partially  or  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

This  is  candidly  stated,  and  seems  a  hopeless 
beginning  ,*  yet  it  is  all  gallantly  surmounted  by 
the  advocate  of  State  Education  being  pushed 
into  a  necessary  despotism :— « 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  see  that  the  habits 

formed  be  good  habits  t  that  they  be  formed  with  eer. 

talnty,  and  with  aa  mnch  rapidity  as  may  be  consistent 

with  that  certainty.    It  is  his  duty,  if  the  people  be 

reluctant  or  sluggish,  to  induce  or  compel  the  people  to 

these  habits,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  requires  ftova 

them  other  duties  and  sacrifices,  equally  necessary  for 

the  good  of  all*    No  mercy  is  shewn  in  the  hour  of 

pestilential  epidemic  la  the  ease,  pretensions,  or  scruple! 

of  the  individual ;   all  obstacles  are  swept  away,  and 

wisely  swept  away,  before  the  paramount  interests  of  tho 

community.    The  uneducated  may  complain  that  they 

are  compelled  to  education  i  the  criminal  might,  with  as 

good  reason,  complain  that  be  is  compelled  to  reform* 

The  instructed  and  moral  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 

contagion  either  of  ignorance  or  vice.    If  sacrifices  are  to 

be  made,  they  should  be  made  by  those  who  oujrht  to 

make  themt   there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  and 

deserving  should  be  surrendered  to  the  caprices  of  the 

worthlsss  and  oomipt.     The  very  object  of  all  govern* 

ment  is  nothing  but  thisi  and  its  goodness  or  badness  is 

chiefly  to  be  measured  by  the  greater  or  less  certainty  in 

effecting  it    Courts  of  justice,  the  public  force,  prison 

discipline,  are  some  of  the  means  which  it  employs  for 

this  purpose!  education  and  religious  instruction,  others  t 

when  well  conducted,  they  are  (he  most  powerful  of  all* 

Indeed,  the  real  power  of  any  depends  principally  upon 

education. 

This  is  very  plain  speaking,  and  as  good  Tory- 
ism, as  we  take  it,  as  need  be  propagated  by  a 
Liberal.  Certainly  the  Government  is  called 
upon  to  institute  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  and 
so  forth,  where  they  are  required ;  but  this 
does  not  sanction  the  imposition  of  Star  Cham- 
bers, Inquisitions,  and  Bastiles,  nor  yet  super- 
fluous and  much  less  injurious  institutions  of  any 
kind.  Again,  the  original^  the  beloved  fallacy 
is  brought  forward,  of  governments  being  not 
merely  paternal  in  tendency — ^kind,  watchful, 
provident — but  standing  exactly  in  the  relation 
of  parents.  Harsh,  negligent,  and  tyrannical 
fathers  have  they  been  in  the  general  experience 
of  five  thousand  years ! 

Government  has  the  experience  and  authority  of  a 
parent,  and  is  called  on  to  begin.  The  theory  which 
says^  "  I  will  make  no  roads  until  there  first  shall  be 
markefe^**.  saX»««onlf  ioothss  wenlSMi*«  1  will  make  aa 
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Toadi  at  all.'*  Wheierer  roadi  hare  been  made,  marketi 
hare  followed.  The  wholesome  clrcalatioQ  has  flowed, 
the  moment  the  ligament  has  been  taken  off;  industry 
has  found  a  yent,  capital  a  convenient  inyestment.  Had 
Goremment  waited  until  the  People  had  called  for  roads, 
until  they  had  felt  their  necessity,  or  were  provided  with 
the  means  of  making  them,  years  might  have  elapsed 
before  the  road  would  eren  hare  been  thought  oL 

This  may  be ;  nor  is  it  to  Government  making 
tbe  road  that  we  object^  but  to  stationing  police 
and  tolUmen  upon  it ;  formed^  as  it  is^  after  all^  out 
of  the  fruits  of  the  children's  heritage.    A  pesti. 
lential  epidemic  is  a  false  analogy :  that  attacks 
suddenly,  and  finds  the  public  unprepared ;  then 
the  authorities  must  step  in ;  the  comrton  safety 
demands  it^  and  the  common  voice  approves; 
there  is  scarcely  a  minority*  But  what  affinity  has 
such  a  case  to  a  permanent  social  want,  like  that  of 
education  ?  But  we  want  the  road,'the  well>formed, 
spacious  highway.     Let  it  be  Macadamized,  if 
possible — shaded  with  trees— cooled  with  canals 
—made  as  attractive  as  possible  ;  though  we  do 
not  choose  to  be  ordered  to  walk  on  it  in  a  par- 
ticular pace  or  amble,  or  else  betake  oux  selves 
to  some  paltry  by-path,  after  paying  for  the  form- 
ation of  this  national  highway. 

Mr  Wyse,  with  superfluous  eloquence,  proves 
"  that  men  do  not  always  know  their  own  wants," 
applying  this  to  the  indifference  shewn  by  the 
People  to  education.    They,  ttt  least,  feel  the 
want  more  strongly  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  very  unthinking  cry  for  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  regular  staff  of  a  central 
all-controlling  Board,  like  those  of  France  and 
Prussia,  is  one  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  some 
of  the  People  for  an  extended  system  of  educa- 
tion; and  a  far  better  is  found   in  the   ac- 
tual increase  of  schools,  which,  since  18t0,  have, 
in  England,  been  doubled.    State  Education  is 
chiefly  demanded  by  the  middle  class,  who  have 
been  read  and  lectured  into  its  necessity ;  but 
the  artisans,  the  intelligent  mechanics  of  the 
towns,  demand  that  National  Education  shall  be 
put  upon  a  better  footing — under  the  sanction  of 
law,    but  administered,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
those  most  interested— namely,  the  People  them, 
selves.    A  State  scheme  must  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  those  individuals  who  are  alarmed 
to  see  the  multitude  escaping  from  the  empire  of 
power  into  that  of  reason. 

Mr  Wyse,  assuming  the  disinclination  the 
People  feel  to  be  instructed,  contends  that 
the  State  should  school  them  until  they  are 
imbued  with  the  taste  for  knowledge  ;  and  that, 
though  averse  at  first,  appetite  will  come  with 
eating.  But  is  there  no  danger  that  the  most 
excellent  viands,  if  they  are  forced  upon  them, 
may  disgust  the  consumers  ? 

There  can,  however,  be  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive, why  every  effort  should  not  be  made  to 
"  insinuate  the  want,"  and  "  develope  the  de- 
sire" for  education,  which  individual  or  asso- 
ciated exertion  is  equal  to.  Let  this  be  done 
by  the  Central  Society's  writings  and  inquiries, 
as  well  as  by  Mr  Roeouck's  speeches,  and  Lord 
Brougham's  plans.  Too  many  energetic  minds 
cannot  be  engaged  in  the  great  work^  until  the 


acknowledged  want  is  supplied  to  abnndiatt. 
The  mode,  not  the  end,  requires  caution.  With 
the  best  intentions  possible,  a  set  of  well-meia- 
ing  men  may  sow  the  seeds  of  centuriet  of 
mischief,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  sys. 
tern,  only  inferior,  in  bad  consequences,  to  the  de. 
liberate  institution  of  a  new  State  Church,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  the 
present,  but  soon  to  grow  into  a  like  abase. 
Are  we  never  to  be  warned?  But  the  other  day, 
in  that  well-considered,  and  best  of  ail  pocihle 
measures,  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Grey,  afraid 
of  the  People  having  more  power  than  they 
knew  bow  to  direct,  suffered  elements  to  mingle, 
to  counteract  popular  influence,  which  have 
already  let  in  corruption  like  s  flood. 

We  desire  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  Mr  Wrse. 
After  urging  reasons  for  the  Government  taking 
the  initiative,  and  moving  in  education,  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  he  continues : — 

These  obsenratioiia,  it  is  true,  are  more  csiMcially  a^ 
plicable  to  oountriea  where  a  general  and  strong  effort  a 
required.  Yet  their  adoption  is  not  to  be  confiMd  to 
such  cases  only :  they  have  been  tried  under  the  most 
contrasted  periods  and  circnmstanoes.  We  shall  tee 
Russia  and  the  New  England  States,  at  oppoute  nda  of 
the  political  scale,  acting,  in  this  instance,  oa  the  now 
principle,  and  with  the  same  success.  1^  in  Ireland,  tbc 
interference  of  Government  has  failed,  it  most  be  attri- 
buted much  more  to  the  nature  of  the  gorenunent  tloii 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  government  Interierencein  itielt 

Now,  we  question  this ;  and,  at  all  eventSi  ve 
have  not  yet  seen  the  paternal  govermnent  of 
Russia  following  this  course,  while  the  New  Enf:- 
land  States,  with  rather  an  overweening  desire 
to  legislate  where  legislation  can  only  be  per- 
nicious, have  still  to  act.    The  example  of  Aiae- 
rica  appears  to  us  singularly  unfortunate  for 
Mr  Wyse.     In  organizing  new  States,  care  is 
taken  to  secure  permanent  funds  for  the  support 
of  education ;  but,  that  done,  their  administra- 
tion rests  with  the  majority,  and,  like  everythiBf 
else  connected  with  education,  is  free  as  air. 
Direct  interference  with  elementary  schools  lus 
indeed  been  attempted,  on  the  instigation  of  tbt 
virulent  prejudice  fostered  against  the  coloured 
population ;  but  this,  and  every  relative  ahsur- 
dity,  is  the  anomaly  in  American  institations-- 
the  blot  of  American  society — and  not  the  nsta- 
ral  consequence  of  democratic  government  Mr 
Wyse  concludes,  on  these  insufficient  groiis^^ 
that  "  the  argument  preponderates  in  favoor  of 
State  management."    Yet  he  would  not  lesw 
education  "  exelunveiy  to  the  Government  toy 
more  than  exeluaiwly  to  the  People;"  sii4  be 
steps  aside,  after  his  frequent  manner,  to  de- 
liver a  discourse  against  monopoUee,  while  sboit 
to  establish  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ehancter. 
But,  admitting  as  a  eine  qua  neii— that  Go- 
vemment  shaU  interfere— it  is  to  be  *'U»&' 
cially ;"  and,  to  interfere  "  beneficially,  it  shoal* 
have,  in   the  firet  inetanee,  the  «H>p«is*»» 
of  the  People."    This  is  a  prudent  precsstioo; 
for,  without  exciting  the  People,  or  the  more  ob- 
thinking  among  them,  to  cry  out  for  a  Jfi»«^ 
of  Inetruetiony  and  a  Central  Board  «f  ^^•T^ 
sioners,  '^responsible  to  Parliamwit,"  there  bu<» 
be  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing  te  olje^ 
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''in  the  first  instance;"  while>  in  the  second 
place^  if  the  People  keep  back  the  pupils^  there 
can  be  no  schools.  Had  Mr  Wyse  said  that  the 
People,  like  the  emancipated  Negroes,  mast  serve 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  or  undergo  a 
probation  of  twice  seven,  before  entering  on  the 
task  of  educating  their  children  systematically, 
though  we  might  not  have  perceived  the  necessity, 
we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  cavil.  But  the 
People  lending  their  aid  to  set  the  machinery  in 
smooth  motion,  which  is  to  be  worked  in  future 
by  their  rulers,  where  they  should  be  sole  direc- 
tors, we  like  not ;  though  our  author  improves 
as  he  expands.  He  foresees  that,  if  they  dislike 
the  article  offered,  they  won't  take  it ;  for  none 
among  us,  yet,  openly  go  the  length  of  the  com- 
pulsory system  of  the  Prussian  Government,  or 
purpose  drilling  and  dragooning  the  People  into 
elementary  knowledge  and  religious  instruction* 
He  says  :^ 

Goyernment  should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize,,  but 
it  ihoold  be  inTlted  to  interfere.  AU  portions  of  the 
State  thonld  co-operate;  bat  the  guiding,  controlling, 
and  goYeming  portion  should  do  more — U  should  guide ^ 
control,  and  govern  education.  Of  what  naturo  and  ex- 
tent this  should  be,  still  remains  to  be  determined. 
•  •*..• 

When  I  say  the  People,  I  mean  the  People.  I  do  not 
mean  a  portion,  much  less  a  very  small  portion,  of  the 
People ;  much  less  that  portion  which  is  comparatively 
independent  of  education,  and  which  can  always,  where- 
ever  competition  is  allowed,  with  or  without  Government, 
obtain  it.  I  mean  the  whole,  if  possible,  but,  at  all 
events,  the  clear  majority ;  above  all,  that  portion  which, 
from  greater  ignoiance  and  fewer  means,  is  in  most  need 
of  education.  It  is  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
system  of  National  Education,  that  this  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  nation  should  eo-operate.  But  how  win  their  co- 
operation? Is  a  Government,  which  should  enlighten 
and  teach,  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  be  taught  9  Were  the  private  master  so 
to  act,  he  might,  no  doubt,  be  sufficiently  acceptable  to 
the  idle  scholar ;  but,  in  return,  what  would  the  scholar 
gain  from  such  a  master  ? 

Mr  Wyse  then  points  out  how  the  paternal 
Government  is  to  coax  and  wheedle  the  obstinate, 
ignorant,  and  refractory  multitude,  all  for  their 
good,  and  to  treat  them  equitably  at  last,  making 
no  favourites  nor  sectarian  distinctions.  Not  to 
defeat  its  own  objects,  the  Government  inter- 
ference (the  law  by^which  it  acts  once  estab- 
lished) must  be  patient  and  gradual ;  and,  when 
we  look  back  upon  what  the  gradtuil  advance  of 
corrupt  influence  has  accomplished  in  England 
since  the  Revolation,  in  the  rotten-borough  system, 
the  debt,  taxation,  standing  armies,  the  barrack 
system,  and,  even  in  three  years,  in  the  working 
of  the  Reform  Bill— >we  may  well  tremble  at  that 
to  which  a  patient  and  gradual  putting  forth  of  an 
ezcessiTe  though  latent  power  over  education 
may  lead.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of  Mr  Wyse ; 
bat,  nevertheless,  a  sure  effect  of  the  strong  mea- 
sure he  proposes.  The  best-educated,  he  says> 
will  be  the  most  submissive — and  we  own  it ;  for 
what  are  called  the  best-educated,  were  never 
yet  the  resisting — never  the  sacrificing  class. 
The  words  of  the  author  will  better  serve  our 
purpose  than  any  argument  we  can  raise  without 
them.  Addressed  to  Englishmen  they  will  re- 
fute  themselves ;  the  practicability  of  the  People 


acting  on  system,  fenced  by  enactments  which 
the  system  may  require,  is  never  once  adverted 
to.  They  can  do  nothing  ;  Government  is  the 
soul  and  centre  of  the  entire  scheme  :^ 

AU  improvementa  in  the  science  of  mind — in  the  art  of 
teaching,  must  pass  under  its  eye — must  be  within  its 
reach.  It  can  grasp  not  only  the  discoTeries  within  its  own 
realm,  but,  from  the  wise  communion  between  the  more  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe,  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments  of  other  countries.  The  People,  though  theoreti- 
cally collective,  in  their  practical  operations,  act  indivi- 
dually ;  they  embrace  little  beyond  the  village  aspect,  the 
transient  convenience,  of  a  subject.  Without  extensive 
experience,  it  is  impossible  they  can  generalize ;  and,  with- 
out generalising,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  tru^i  phi. 
losophy  in  their  arrangements.  The  *<  best  possible**  of 
the  vilUge  philosopher,  is  often  the  <*  worst  possible**  of 
the  nationaL  But  Government,  never  individual,  always 
universal,  pervading  everything,  and  watching  over  all, 
roust,  by  its  very  nature,  possess  that  moral  and  mental 
ubiquity,  absolutely  essential  to  the  fair  construction  and 
permanent  maintenance  of  any  system  which  affects  to 
provide  for  the  mind  of  an  entire  nation.  This  it  is 
which  renders  it  so  far  better  suited  than  the  People  for 
all  functions  of  a  directive  character. 

It  would  simplify  this  very  much  if  the  phrase 
were  a  despotic  government.  "  All  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  mind,  in  the  art  of 
teaching,"  may  lie  under  the  eye  of  Government, 
as  they  lie  also  under  that  of  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation  and  the  press,  who  hitherto  have 
made  much  better  use  of  their  eyes.  But  school, 
masters,  and  books,  not  only  for  the  school  but 
for  the  parish  library,  must  be  chosen  by  this 
all-seeing,  all-knowing,  paternal  Government. 

The  operation  and  utility  of  this  power  are  very  easily 
illustrated.  They  are  peculiarly  striking  in  the  two 
branches  upon  which  Popular  Educatioa  especially  de- 
pends— the  choice  of  Books  and  the  choice  cj  Teachers, 
The  first  of  these  instruments,  their  number,  quality,  and 
management,  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  The 
advantage  which  the  modems  possess  over  the  ancients 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  superiority  of  modem  know- 
ledge,  as  in  its  far  more  general  diffusion.  The  want  of 
books  has  kept  one  country  centuries  behind  another-^ 
one  district  in  the  same  country,  ignorant  of  the  other. 
Books  are  the  life-blood  flowing  to  the  members  from  the 
heart  of  society.  How  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  how 
aie  they  to  be  selected,  employed,  preserved  ? 

The  answer  may  be  anticipated — By  the  State. 
The  stateman  who  was  willing  to  give  the  framing 
of  the  laws  to  whosoever  chose,  if  he  had  the 
making  of  the  song^,  claimed  power  far  inferior 
to  what  is  here  required  for  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  if  he  shall  give  us  books.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  any  Government  would  de- 
liberately sit  down  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
nation  through  its  popular  reading ;  but  we  may 
all  have  a  guess  of  the  bias  to  be  given  and  the 
doctrines  to  be  favoured.    But,  again — 

The  teacher  must,  in  every  particular,  be  fitted  for  his 
situation.  His  character  and  capacity  must  be  unquestion- 
able. But  who  is  to  judge  of  this  P  who  is  the  best  quali- 
fied  to  judge  of  it  P  The  people,  in  general,  are  suf- 
ficiently competent  to  judge  of  character;  not  so  of 
eapaeitg,  .  •  •  From  whence,  then,  is  to  eome,  in  the 
first  instance^  the  supply  ?  and,  in  the  next,  the  selection  ? 
Assuredly,  not  from  the  blind,  but  the  eftlightened.  They 
only  who  understand  what  education  really  is,  can  edu. 
cate  the  candidates  for  these  Important  functions ;  they 
only  can  wisely  choose  between  them,  when  the  public 
exigencies  require  a  choice.  JVio/,  then,  in  the  hande  of 
TRB  People  should  lie  either  the  training  or  selection 
of  public  teacheri^    It  it  a  task  to  tehieh  Govemmen/b 
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«lofM  M  evrnp^itni^'tahkh^  ftr  the  raAv  qfth$  PeopieiU 
»eVf  th§  OavernmgrU  should  boidiif  and  larg^  ascMiMt. 
If  the  men  of  towns^  yillage8«  and  pariBhes^ 
who  vote  at  elections,  choose  their  own  spiritual 
Ipiides,  act  as  jurymen,  and  exercise  many  civil 
functions  requiring  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
discrimination,  were  to  have  the  liberty  of  elect- 
ing their  children's  schoolmaster,  look  to  the 
awful  consequences : — 

The  political  partiiaii,  the  rsUgioos  fanatiei  the  monied 
intriguer)  will  uimllf  be  the  victor ;  the  modest  and 
virtuous  echoUr,  of  course,  the  vanquished :  the  school- 
room will  be  converted  into  an  arena  for  riTsl  ambitions  ; 
and  education  itself,  which  ought  to  be  the  moderator  of 
all  the  riotous  passions,  and  the  institntor  of  all  the  po. 
litical  and  domestic  virtues,  degraded  into  the  weapon  of 
party,  the  teacher  of  every  species  of  private  and  public 
animosity*  To  rescue  education  from  such  abuse,  tores* 
cue  the  People  from  the  People's  passion  and  folly,  is  to 
render  a  good  and  great  service  both  to  the  People  and  to 
education.  It  is  to  interpose  between  their  true  and  false, 
their  temporary  and  permaqent,  interest*  To  effect  this, 
we  require  an  exUmal^  compreutng^  and  repreMnng 
power,  an  intelligence  fully  adequate  to  comprehend  the 
universal  interest,  a  solicitude  to  provide  impartially  for 
it,  and  an  energy  and  activity  to  carry  snch  provision  into 
execution.  Is  this  to  be  found  in  the  People,  in  sections 
of  the  people — ^in  the  People  ignorant—in  the  People 
excited  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it,  but  in  the  Govern* 
mentP 

This  requires  no  commentary. 

In  his  view  of '^  Education  in  the  United  King- 
dom/' published  in  the  Report  of  the  Central 
Society,  Mr  Wyse  reiterates  these  doctrines, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  state  of  education 
in  England,  where— 

There  is  not,  as  in  all  Continental  countries,  a  Minister 
and  Council  of  Instruction ;  nor,  as  in  Scotland,  a  Gene- 
ral Assembly  ;*  nor,  as  in  Ireland,  a  Board  of  Education. 
It  forms  the  one  great  exception  to  the  entire  civilized 
world.  The  result  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  us 
much  in  love  with  the  cause.  It  could  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  voluntary  system  of  public  instruction,  with  no 
central  power  to  guide,  aid,  or  control,  has  not  only  not 
worked  well,  but  worked  nearly  as  ill  as  any  system  well 
could.  Every  sort  of  antic  has  been  played ;  all  sorts  of 
empiricism  been  permitted ;  immense  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  labour— often,  too,  of  the  most  admirable 
seal  and  the  best  intentions— .with  the  most  miserable, 
if  not  injurious,  results.  It  is  not  so  much  funds  which 
are  required  as  knowledge.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  distributed  between  rival  societies,  will  not  per* 
form  the  miracle.  If  the  State  is  to  touch  oar  publio 
schools  at  all,  she  must  do  It  through  a  proper  depart- 
ment. No  more  grants— or  a  minister  and  council 
through  which  they  are  to  eome. 

Difflcultiep  there  may  be,  but  none  which  good  sense 
and  strong  will  may  not  beat  dowu«  There  is  no  possible 
reason  why  Government,  in  the  case  of  England,  should 
not  act  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Is  a  Home  Secretary 
here,  of  shoi-ter  arm  and  poorer  courage  than  a  Chief 
Secretary  there  ?  A  **  Letter  of  Instructions**  may  foirly 
anticipate  an  <<  Act  of  Parliament.'*  What  we  want  is 
the  organisation.  We  will  take  it  even  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  for  the  legislative  sanction  consent  to  wait. 

Unwonted  energy,  even  in  a  Home  Secretary 

•  Mr  Wyse,  who  is  certainly  not  sectarian,  surely  for- 
gets that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  numerous  body  of  Die* 
aenters,  forming  more  than  a  half  of  the  church-going 
population,  who  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  Gem cbai* 
AssKMBLT,  and  who,  if  the  power  ha  aignifles  were  pro- 
posed to  be  lodged  with  the  Assembly,  would  oppose  the 
injustice^  and  claim  a  full  share  for  the  Untied  Ateodate 
SJfnedy  their  particular  convocation  \  or,  as  is  much  mere 
likely,  prefer  to  exercise  it  themselves^  with  their  fellow* 
sUlaaBSk  In  ^i»*i>  tiiwus  and  narishea 


for  Ireland,  is  not  the  most  deiiimble  necssntyln 
the  world ;  but  we  question  much  how  sadi 
vigour  would  be  taken  in  England.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Mr  Wyse  uniformly  slights,  sad,  ai 
we  think,  greatly  underrates  existing  modes  of 
teaching,  and  the  qualifioations  of  existisg 
teachers,  who,  as  a  body,  are  universally  admitted 
to  have  improved  most  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire*  Education,  no  doubt,  labours  undtr 
many  drawbacks.  It  is  defective  in  all  depart- 
ments, especially  the  higher,  and  requires  reform 
in  all ;  yet  even  the  meanest  of  the  dames'-schooU 
of  our  villages,  is  a  discipline  of  humanity,  sad 
entitled  to  reapect ;  and  education  is  nowhere  in 
quite  so  abject  a  state  as  it  is  here  represented. 
The  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  18Si, 
will  not  bear  out  such  sweeping  condemaatioo, 
though,  like  every  other  honest  inquiry,  it  proves 
the  necessity  of  improvement. 

Let  us  then  have  reform--a  truly iVsHna^oot 
a  State  system  of  education  ;  good^  mniveritU,  sad 
maintained  by  efieient  and  permanent  meam. 

There  is  much,  we  acknowledge,  that  is  higUr 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  details  of  the  Proisian 
system,  both  as  regards  the  elementary  and  normal 
schools.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  most  important 
improvement  which  we  can  borrow  from  Pnisosjcr 
rather  from  Fellenberg,  though  probably  the  sys- 
tem now  followed  in  America  might  be  funnd  u 
well  adapted  for  this  country.  We  see  utility  in 
regular  inspection,  and  many  advantages  in  those 
conferences  of  teachers  encouraged  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government.  It  strikes  us  that  such  humble 
meetings  for  the  interchange  of  opinion,  and  for 
hints  of  improvements  in  all  departments,  may 
be  found  of  as  much  practical  utility  as  those  of 
societies  consisting  of  gentlemen,  many  of  them 
educators  upon  instinct,  and  who,  with  small  or 
no  experience,  undertake  to  instruct  profesNn 
in  their  own  vocation. 

At  the  close  of  his  Report,  Mr  Wyse  infbrmi 
us  that  Lord  Brougham  has  brought  in  a  bill 
for  a  Minister  and  Couneii  of  FubUe  Initrte- 
tion.  Of  course.  Lord  firongham'a  Bill,  whstevtr 
its  provisions  might  have  been,  fell  with  the  lait 
Parliament.  Lord  Brougham,  who  made  a  capi- 
tal mistake  on  a  former  oecaaion,  froB  not 
looking  dosely  to  the  ripeness  of  the  public  nis^* 
is  not  likely  to  conunit  a  seoond  blunder.  By  hii 
incredible  exertions,  his  pervading  iAtellifniee, 
and  his  energy  and  influence,  Lord  Brougham  has 
done  more  for  popular  education,  and  the  iostne* 
tion  of  the  People,  than  any  man  now  alive  ia  this 
oountry.  Still  his  Bill  may  be  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  if  it  shall  sanction  those  views  of  Mr  Wyi« 
which  we  have  given  in  hia  own  laagnsge,  ws 
need  not  prophesy  its  fate.  If  of  the  nature  whiek 
Mr  Wyse  would  lead  us  lo  auppoee,  it  will  slso 
prove  that  Lord  Brougham  has  obtained  sn  sa* 
tirely  new  light  sinoe  1834,  when  lie  gave  tbs 
following  evidence  before  the  Xdncataen  C^^- 
mittee.  His  Lordslilp,  like  ourselves,  cipects, 
we  regret  to  say,  no  sudden  renovation,  dp  ssiim. 
eulous  effects  from  elementary  eduoatien  akns* 
His  opinion  of  the  beneftto  of  education  is  high, 
but  not  overweening^   But|  to  oome  to  tte  f>B^ 
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when  Lord  Broagbam  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  compulsory  and  restrictive   parts  of  the 
Prussian  system,  he  said  what,  in  substance,  has 
fallen  from  him  more  than  once  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  ; 
and,  farther,  in  objection,  *'  There  is  one  [objeo- 
lion]  which  would  make  me  pause  before  I  con- 
sented to  it — [a  Government  system.]]    Suppose 
the  funds  were  easily  to  be  had,  and  no  diminu« 
tion  to  be  apprehended  from  the  interference 
of  Government,  1  do  not  well  perceive  how  sXch 
a  system  can  be  establishedi  without  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government— -that  is,  of  the 
Minister   of  the  day — the  means  of  dictating 
opinions  and  principles  to  lite  People.    It  may 
eig-nify  very  little  what  sentiments  are  inculcated 
on  all  the  Prussian  children  by  their  military 
chiefs;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  new  in  this 
country  to  have  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedi« 
ence  and  non-resistance,  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  all  existing  institutions,   of  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  every  attempt  at  improving  them, 
tystemaiically  taught   to  every  child,  from   six 
years  old  to  fourteen.    And,  if  a  system  of  in» 
9truction,  in  the  hands  of  Government,  were  etsta- 
hlished,  what  security  can  the  country  have  against 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who  might  deem 
U  their  duty  to  propagate  such  opinions  ?'* 

Such  were  Lord  Brougham's  opinions  only 
three  years  ago,  and  wliile  he  was  Lurd  Chan- 
cellor, which  makes  them  not  the  less  honourable 
to  him.  If  he  has  since  been  illuminated,  the 
country,  we  apprehend,  will  be  much  loss  pleased 
with  his  new  light  than  his  old  darkness. 

Whatever  bill  is  concocted  upon  this  most 
momentous  subject,  affecting  the  character  and 
interests  of  the  country  in  all  its  future  genera- 
tions, ought  not  only  to  be  deliberately  discussed, 
but  its  principles  and  specific  provisions  should 
be  previously  made  accessible  to  the  whole  People. 
JSducation  is  emphatically  a  national  affair ;  but  it 
is  a  personal  one  also ;  and  not  less  important  to 
the  People  than  a  reform  in  the  lepresentatlon, 
which  universally  gives  the  franchise. 

There  was  one  part  of  Lord  Drougham's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  which  we  should 
have  rejoiced  to  see  carried  out  long  ago,  and  to 
which  there  can  be  no  possible  objection-^-the 
establishment  of  four  normal  schools — one  in 
London,  the  others  at  York,  Lancaster,  and 
£zeter.  Something  has  been  done  even  in  this 
way,  but  not  nearly  enough.  In  Prussia,  the 
teachers  attend  the  normal  schools  for  three 
years.  But  the  Germans  are  a  slow-paced  people 
— slow  but  sure.  In  France,  the  course  is  for  two 
years  only ;  though,  from  the  evidence  of  Professor 
Ftllane,  we  learn  that  some  of  the  head-teachers 
in  these  seminaries  regret  that  it  is  not  continued 
for  a  third  year.  In  this  country,  teachers  attend 
for  instruction  at  the.  Borough- Road  School  only 
for  three  months ;  and,  we  presume,  in  the  Glas- 
gow Normal  School,  few  attend  for  a  much  longer 
period.  In  Mr  Wood's  Sessional  School  in 
Edinburgh,  young  teachers  may  attend,  on  the 
open  days,  to  witness  the  results  of  the  system  ; 
but  that  gentleman  d9€»  not  pretend  to  teach 


teaehert,  though  hie  aeminary  would  be  an  ad« 

mirable  field  for  this  purpose.     The  young  men 

attending  the  British  seminaries  are,  however, 

more  advanced,  both  in  years  and  education,  than 

the  youths  of  France  and  Germany,  who  enter  the. 

normal  schools  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 

of  age.    But  the  number  of  teachers  attending 

the  few  British  normal  seminaries  is  small  indeed 

compared  with  the  demand  already  created  for 

well-trained  schoolmasters.   By  Lord  B rougham's 

estimate,  the  four  seminaries  he  recommended 

for  England  would,  at  an  expense  of  not  more 

than  ^iOjOOO,  turn  out  S50  accomplished  school. 

masters    every    year.     "  If  it    cost  twice  as 

much,"  Lord  Brougham  remarked, "  I  am  clearly 

of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  manner  of  bestow. 

ing  the  money*    Private  aid  would  soon  be  added 

to  the  Government  supply,  by  individuals  send. 

ing  masters  for  instruction  when  the  excellence 

of  the  system  became  known."     Though  not  ex. 

actly  in  point,  we  must  add  another  of  Lord 

Brougham's  replies,  as  the  subject  will  form  an 

important  element  in  any  complete  measure  for 

placing  National  Education  upon  a  permanent 

foundation.     He  was  asked  if  he  thought  the 

funds  existing  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 

promoting  education  sufficient  to  meet  the  de. 

mands  for  improved  or  extended  schooling.    He 

replied,  that,  from  the  returns  of  1818,  referring 

to  the  investigation  into  abuses  in  public  char. 

ities,  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  obtaining, 

'*  he  was  led  to  believe  that  half  a  million  a-year 

was  much  below  the  truth;   but  changing  the 

application  of  the  funds  was  a  matter  of  extreme 

difficulty." 

Yet  to  a  Reformed  Parliament  why  should  it  be 

so-^at  least,  while  no  one  pretends  to  deny  the 

truth  of  what  follows  ?  How,  for  example,  ought 

a  charity  expressly  left  to  spread  inoculation  be 

administered  after  vaccination  had  been  generally 

adopted  ?  The  matter  admits  of  no  dubiety ;  and 

still  less  the  case  as  put  by  Lord  Brougham^  <<  I 

am  aware,"  he  said,  *'  that  much  of  the  money  is 

very  uselessly  applied  at  present ;  and  in  many 

places  there  aro  grammar   schools  which,  from 

the  character  of  the  population,  are  without  any 

scholars  ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  places,  there  ex 

ists  the  greatest  want  of  elementary  instruction : 

nevertheless,   as  the  founders  chose  to  appoint 

that  particular  kind  of  charity,  it  becomes  a  very 

delicate  matter  to  interfere  with  their  destination 

of  property,  which,  had   they  been  so  minded, 

they  might  have  wholly  diverted  from  charitable 

purposes."     This  goes  near  to  being  scrupulous 

over  much.    The  scandalous  abuses  in  charities 

brought  to  light  by  Lord  Brougham,  not  alone 

vindicate  interference,  but  strongly  demand  it. 

Are   the  founders  of  those   charities  to   have 

their  intentions  fulfilled  in  the  letter,  and  com 

pletely  thwarted  in  the  spirit  ?*     But  his  Lord* 

*  After  a  tough  battle  between  th«^  Tories  ami  theclergy, 
andthoM  Reformcn»  in  the  town  council,  whom  the  Burgh 
Reform  Dill  introduced  es  qffioio  iuto  the  goveraorthip 
of  Heriot*t  Hospital,  in  Edinburgh,  the  Li bcial  party, 
without  hsTing  recourse  to  Parliament,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  part  of  the  superfluous  fundi  of  this  ticli 
foundation,  for  the  elemeaiary  education  of  the  poor  of 
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ship  «t  least  went  a  moderate  length ;  and  the 
many  vociferous  admirers  of  vested  righte  may 
even  fancy  his  suggestion  a  most  iniquitous 
stretch  of  the  powers  of  Parliament.  *^  U,  how- 
ever/' he  said,  *'  the  funds,  in  any  given  place, 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  support  an  institu. 
tion  of  the  kind  prescribed — a  grammar  school 
for  example — and  to  leave  an  unapplied  surplus, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  legi&Lature  should 
not  enable^  nay,  oblige  the  trustees  to  use  this 
residue  in  something  as  near  akin  to  the  design 
of  the  founder^  as  a  good  ordinary  school  plainly 
is.  I  framed  a  Bill,  and  introduced  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1820,  with  the  view  of  ap. 
plying  such  funds  usefully ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
subject  will  again  come  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament."  It  must,  and  in  a  stronger  and 
more  decided  form.  To  this  source  the  country 
is  entitled  to  look  for  a  great  part  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  universal  education. 


Our  space  being  already  exhausted,  the  ''  State 
and  Prospects  of  Education"  must  be  reserved 
for  another  paper,  and  the  works  referred  to,  to 
a  future  opportunity.  The  volume  of  the  author 
with  the  foreign-looking  name  of  Osmond  de 
Beauvoir  Priaulx,  though  he  is,  we  are  informed, 
an  English  gentleman,  is  a  fine  emanation  of 
the  spirit  of  humanity — the  speculation  of  a 
philosopher,  of  highly  refined  mind  and  warm 
philanthropy,  whose  theories  command  reverence 
from  hard,  practical  men,  even  while  they  may 
reasonably  doubt  about  how  they  are  to  be  put 
in  action.  Educators  should  read  his  book,  if 
not  to  follow  his  methods,  yet  to  soften  their 
hearts  and  enlarge  their  charity*  With  the 
desire  of  drawing  attention  to  a  work  con. 
taining  so  much  sound  and  original  thought, 
we  would  fain  have  gathered  a  few  passages. 
The  Law  of  Primogeniture,  we  find  considered 
the  great  demoralizer  of  English  society;  and 
then  follow  in  order  those  institutions  inti- 
mately allied  with  it,  which  patronise  and  re- 
ward particular  opinions,  such  as  the  Church,  of 
which  it  is  said — 

The  Church  Establishment  in  its  ideal,  is  the  middle 
point  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated.  Its  purpose  was  to  create  a  clacs  of  men 
who,  while  they  enjoyed  all  the  intellectual  advantages 
of  education,  should  hold  kindly  communication  with, 
and  sympathise  in  the  troubles  and  sufferings  of,  the 
poor,  and  make  them  known  to  their  richer  brethren : 
and  who,  because  to  skill  in  the  language  and  history  of 
Scripture,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  laws,  they  joined  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  notions  and  moral  condition  of  the  People, 
should  endeavour  as  well  to  destroy  in  them  all  grovel- 
ing and  slavish  superstition,  as  to  enlarge  and  purify 
their  morality,  and  to  raise  their  creed  and  assimilate  its 
doctrines  to  those  of  the  one  pure  and  true  religion. 
Now,  the  Church  of  England — ^has  it  realized  this  ideal?* 
Has  not  its  wealth,  unfortunately,  made  its  duties  worth 
the  attention,  and  is  not  its  patronage  in  the  hands  of, 
the  highest  classes  ?   Have  they  not  shared  with  it  their 

the  city.  We  believe  some  of  these  out-door  Heriot 
schools  are  already  in  opeiation.  Similar  spirit  might 
be  attended  with  the  same  results  in  other  localities 

*  «  The  Church  of  England,*'  says  Cecil,  «  is  not 
fitted,  in  its  present  state,  for  a  general  church.  Its 
seealarity  must  be  purged  away.**«.A0motfu,  p.  393. 


I  power,  and  that  power  has  it  not  sought  to  sudify  ? 
And  have  not  its  secular! ties  induced  in  its  suniiiere, 
with  a  practical  indifference  to  the  opinions  they  profeii, 
a  great  iutulerance  of  all  other  opinions  ?  Hat  it  not 
over  carefully  cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  aristocn^, 
of  which  its  clergy  are  literally  the  ministen,  and  ever 
shewn  itself  cxcMding  indifferent  to  the  rights— to  tbe 
lights — I  do  not  say  to  the  wants,  of  the  people.  Hu 
it,  in  the  cause  of  education,  which,  as  the  leprrteni. 
ative  of  the  learned  classes,  it  should  direct,  done  au^hi 
for  thepeople  of  England  ? — ^has  it,  for  education,  geoenlly 
done  so  much  as  the  disciples  of  Loyola  ? 

TVe  wish  we  could  give  the  view  taken  heie 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  Av. 
mility,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  Me  povtrt 
that  be.    Of  Christianity,  it  is  said — 

For  fourteen  centuries,  Christianity  has  been  the  ffl*. 
gion  of  Europe ;  for  four  centuries,  it  haj  been  essentially 
the  religion  of  our  People  :  its  books  are  in  their  handi, 
its  precepts  have  been  their  earliest  lessons,  and  to  its  God 
they  have  lisped  their  infant  prayers : — and  where  do  ve 
now  stand  ?  Have  we  travelled  on  toivards  the  land  of 
promise,  where  each  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  fig-tree, 
and  deal  out  to  his  children  the  words  of  peace,  and  truth, 
and  universal  love  ?  Or  are  we  still  the  slavei  of  dan 
and  ordinances,  and  still  toiling  under  the  encombiince 
of  vain  ceremonies  ?  Do  we  not,  as  in  the  first  dsy%  crea 
now  hear  the  sound  of  heresies  and  heretic  ?  And  de  we 
not,  even  though  we  should  be  more  obedient  to  a  choRh, 
still  follow  our  spiritual  guides,  who  dispute  about  modn 
of  faith,  and  separate  themselves  and  us  from  our  nei|li> 
hours,  and  ail  for  the  love  of  God  ?^ 

Our  author's  view  of  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  is  rather  long  for  us.  Let  this  admirable  frag- 
ment suffice  :— 

But  obedience,  I  shall  he  told,  is  a  Christian  preoppt* 
Yes — Christ,  at  his  appearance,  was  doubtles  aniioui  lo 
shew  himself  as  a  moral,  and  not  a  political  Sarioar. 
He  rought  not  to  better  governments,  but  to  better  nan. 
kind:  that  object  atUined,  all  Utopian  inttitntioos 
would,  he  knew  well,  follow  as  matter  of  course. 

His  first  converts  were,  besides— though  poor  and  de- 
spised, and  few  in  numbers,  and  scattered — men  viih 
hearts  elevated  with  hope,  and  strong  by  fiiith  in  their 
all^ouquering  Messiah.  For  their  very  existence's  take, 
therefore,  they  required  a  morality  which  should  restnin 
their  enthusiasm  within  the  still  circle  of  every-dsT  lift. 

Now,  Christ  and  his  apostles  felt  that  any  rash  atienpt 
of  the  Christians  to  touch  the  political  instttutioRsoftkr 
Boman  empire,  would  be  futile,  and  but  bring  on  th«B 
certain  destruction;  henc^  exhortations  frequent  aad 
earnest,  to  withdraw  themselves  fiom  all  worldly  sffain, 
and  to  avoid  even  the  judgment-seats  of  tbe  heathen ;  lod 
thus  the  gradual  formation  of  their  spiritual,  within  to 
eortMy  kingdom. 

But  the  apostles  were  either  too  consdona  of  their  ova 
integrity  to  suspect  their  successors,  or  conceived  not  tbit 
their  then  contemned  religion  would  one  day  be  regarded 
by  mighty  kings  as  the  prop  of  their  power,  and  bf  i 
lazy  priesthood  as  the  souice  of  its  wealth.  They  nv 
not  their  scheme  accomplished  in  a  political  chunk 
They  could  not  foretell  that  the  precepts  which  ooc^ 
served  to  cherish  the  weak  and  scarce-breathing  life  ^ 
the  first  Christian  community,  would,  in  the  coune  of 
ages,  be  insisted  on  to  protect  the  abuses  and  stmgtbeB 
the  secular  power  of  its  dergy. 

Obedience^  then,  to  the  powers  that  be,  nve  where 
prudence  commands  or  sanctions  it,  is  a  bad  precept. 
Obey  the  laws ;  but  that  power,  executive  or  legidstiTe, 
which  is  exercised  unjustly,  or  which,  fktwn  lu  greaton^ 
may  be  injurious,  you  should  put  out  your  strength  to  de- 
stroy. That  is  your  duty.  And,  tbeielbre^  upon  injarf 
received  from  the  Government  of  his  country,  or  npoo 
knowledge  of  any  abuse,  a  man  muit  be  lood  ia  hu 
plaints,  a  bawler  in  the  public  ear.  He  must  be  indifrr- 
ent  to  the  hue  and  cry  that  is  raised  against  him ;  be 
must  be  content  to  have  his  motives  TUifiad,  and  hb  aaae 
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httn;  up  to  scorn ;  for  he  will  haye  to  stand  np,  not  against 
the  hate  and  Tenom  of  those  alone  to  whom  the  wrongs 
uf  others  are  interests,  hut  as  a  mark  for  the  slander  of 
their  friends  and  flattered  supporters — that  crowd  of  little 
spirits,  who  have  been  ever  foremost  in  the  yell  against 
nil  who,  too  much  taken  up  with  the  great  end  beibre 
(hem,  have  neglected  first  to  eiuure  their  most  sweet 
voices,  and  by  some  trifling  inceuse  to  propitiate  their 
power:  and  who,  though  each  is,  in  himself,  nothing, 
vrt  because  they  croak  together  and  everlastingly,  like 
the  Lilliputiana  united,  too  often  master  the  man  moun- 
lain.  Heedless  of  these,  however,  though  aware  of  what 
lift  is  to  expect,  the  honest  man  will  prosecute  his  cause — 
not  his  cause,  but  that  of  mankind.  For  the  government 
that  injures  one  man,  may  injure  another;  it  holds  a 
poM-er  which  must  be  checked,  limited-*aud  that  is  the 
peculiar  office  and  duty  of  good  men. 

Mr  Dunn's  *'  Normal  School  Manual/'  is  an 
excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  work,  which 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  in  the  hands  of  all 
schoolmasters,  though  their  grade  should  be 
Iiigher  than  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  is  the  well-digested  production  of  a  man  evi. 
dently  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  best  principles  and  practice. 
We  had  received  a  favourable  impression  of  Mr 
Dunn's  intelligence,  from  his  evidence  before 
tJie  Education  Committee,  and  this  work  more 
than  bears  it  out.  We  hope  that  his  book,  if  it 
cannot  redeem  the  friends  of  popular  education 
from  the  insidious  charge  of  indifference  to  rell- 
Itgioo,  or  of  infidelity,  to  which  their  own  in- 
discretion has,  in  some  few  instances,  given  occa- 
sion, will  at  least  help  to  shut  malicious  mouths. 


'<  The  Report  of  the  Central  Society,"  like  all 
similar  publications,  contains  papers,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent ;  the  last  two  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  appeared  from  the  ama* 
teur  writers  in  the  deceased  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. There  are  many  valuable  remarks  and  hints 
in  the  editor's  (Mr  Duppa's)  article,  contain- 
ing the  objectionable  matter  cited  above ;  and  an 
exceedingly  interesting  paper,  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, on  "  industrial  Schools  for  the  Pea- 
santry." A  paper,  describing  the  social  condition 
of  the  working-classes,  the  materials  of  which 
were  collected  in  a  secular  attempt  to  excavate, 
not  the  heathens,  but  the  Helots,  in  a  division  of 
Mary-le-bonne  parish,  gives  an  appalling  picture 
of  their  condition.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  one.  As 
the  substance  of  this  paper  has,  we  think,  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  it  is  superfluous  to  ad- 
vert to  it  more  particularly.  We  take  but  one 
sentence,  which  applies  still  more  strongly  to 
Ireland  than  England,  and  expresses  a  griev- 
ance which  must  be  removed  before  any  system  of 
education  can  be  completely  effective :— ''  It  is  a 
remark  in  every  school,  and  particularly  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  that  the  parents  attribute  their 
children's  non-attendance  to  want  of  clothing  and 
shoes."  Food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  fuel,  if  their 
moderate  supply  does  not  precede,  must,  at  all 
events,  accompany  any  effective  scheme  of  Na 
tional  Education. 
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At  Schwalbach,  the  fair  author  of  "  Souvenirs 
of  a  Summer  in  Germany"  was  seized  with  the 
romantic  fancy  of  Zapphina  and  Caterina,  the 
pretty  maidens  of  her  lodging-bouse,  being  regu- 
larly serenaded  by  "  a  dark  mysterious  figure, 
relieved  against  the  moonshine,"  who  stole  under 
the  window,  and  who,  after,  in  a  deep  and  sono- 
rous voice,  singing  his  simple  couplet,  stole  away. 
Night  after  night  this  mystery  was  repeated, 
without  drawing  forth  any  sign  fromthe  maidens — 
poor  Zapphina  and  Caterina  slept  soundly  after 
their  hard  day's  work.  The  cavalier  turned 
out  to  be  the  town  watchman  chanting  his  night- 
song.  The  primitive  usage,  and  the  simple  and 
Veautiful  strain,  charmed  the  lady.  The  plain 
truth  was  finer  than  her  imagined  romance,  and 
slio  has  favoured  her  readers  with  a  translation 
of  the  lay.  To  every  passing  hour,  from  eight 
in  the  evening  until^tir  in  the  morning,  a  stanza 
is  dedicated.  We  shall  gather  one  or  two  of 
those  quaint  moralities :— 

Hark  while  I  sing  1 — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  eighty  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Might  souls  alone  from  death  were  kept. 
When  God  the  earth  with  deluge  swept. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  notches  all  in  rain. 

I^rd !  through  thine  all-prevailing  mighty 
Do  thoa  voochiafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark  while  I  sing  I — our  village  clock 
The  honr  of  nin$t  good  sin,  has  strackr 


Nine  lepers  cleansed  returned  not. 
Be  not  thy  blessings,  man,  forgot— 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord  I  &C. 

Hark  while  I  sing  ! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  Im,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Ten  precepts  shew  God*s  holy  will— 
Oh,  may  we  prove  obedient  still ! 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord!  &C. 

•  a  ...... 

Hark  while  I  sing  I— our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  twelve^  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Twelve  is  of  time  the  boundsLry— . 
Man  !  think  upon  eternity. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord!  &e. 

Hark  while  I  singl— 4>ur  village  clock 
The  hour  of  one^  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
One  God  alone  reigns  over  all ; 
Nought  can  without  his  will  befal. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord!  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing  I — ^our  village  clock 
The  hour  of /our,  good  sirs,  has  struck.* 
Four  seasons  crown  the  farmer's  care, 
Thy  heart  with  equal  toil  prepare- 
Up — up— awake  I  nor  slumber  on ; 
The  mom  approaches,  night  is  gone  I 
Thank  God,  who  by  his  power  and  might 
Has  waichsd  and  kept  ni  through  this  night  i 
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THE  CONFEDERATION  OP  THE  BOUDOIR. 

BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 


One  of  the  most  Bagaeioua  writers  of  modem 
times,  whose  witty  sarcasms,  were  they  not  em- 
hodied  in  slight  faroes,  for  the  purpose  of  in. 
suring^  immediate  success,  and  an  income  of 
£5000  a.year,  would 

<*  Liye  ia  the  Tene  that  immortally  larei,** 

(such  verse  as  that  of  Moliere  or  Boileau,)  has 
recently  put  forth  a  spirited  comedy,  under  the 
title  of  <<  La  Camaraderie,"  illustrating  the 
paltry  spirit  of  fraternization,  hy  which  the 
literary  and  professional  quacks  of  Paris  puiF 
each  other  into  reputation  or  notoriety.  In 
this  clever  play,  Monsieur  Scribe  has  ably  por- 
trayed the  working  of  the  caw.me-caw-thee  sys. 
tern,  in  the  career  of  a  fashionable  physician,  a 
popular  poet,  and  an  eminent  journalist — empty 
mountebanks,  who  are  raised  to  distinction  by 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  their  coterie. 

Circumscript,  like  most  Frenchmen,  in  expe. 
rience  as  a  traveller  and  linguist.  Monsieur 
Scribe  imagines  this  view  of  confederateship  to 
be  exclusively  the  besetting  sin  of  the  French. 
But  is  it  not  rather  that  of  the  century  ?  What 
country,  whot  city,  what  town,  what  village,  but 
has  its  camaraderie  ?  Nay,  what  country  more 
than  England,  what  city  more  than  London? 
Humbug,  trickery,  and  puffery  prevail  as  much 
in  politics  and  literature,  as  for  Warren's  black- 
ing or  Rowland's  kalydor ;  forming  a  fatal  source 
of  declension  in  the  arts,  and  engendering 
volleys  of  glittering  bubbles,  to  dazzle  and  mis- 
lead  the  taste  of  the  public. 

Were  MoU^re  resuscitated  on  English  ground, 
what  numbers  of  Hotels  da  Rambouillets,  what 
hosts  of  PrSeieueee  Ridieuke,  could  we  not  point 
out  as  subjects  for  his  easel !  Were  Scribe  cog- 
nizant of  our  city  and  its  ways,  what  tribes  of 
confederate  charlatans  could  we  sketch  in  out- 
line, to  be  filled  up  by  his  caustic  pen  with  the 
Camaraderie  of  literary  and  political  London ! 
There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  no  book  so  stupid, 
no  public  act  so  contemptible — nay,  scarcely  a  de- 
reliction from  moral  decency  so  flagrant — but  we 
find  it  palliated  in  public  opinion  by  the  ma- 
noeuvres and  plausibility  of  some  ascendant  ca^ 
maraderie  !  On  this  head,  the  Tories  are  '^  ri- 
diklus  strong."  The  attraction  of  cohesion, 
engendered  by  long  presidency  over  the  loaves 
and  fi^es  of  the  state,  still  resides  in  the  heart 
of  the  Carlton  Club;  while  some  dozen  or  so 
of  minor  confederacies,  minor  systems,  revolve 
round  that  potent  centre  of  gravity.  Politics 
are,  however,  so  widely  submitted  to  tlie  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible-  for  a  merely  political  camaraderie  to 
acquire  that  blighting  and  withering  ascendancy 
which  enables  it  to  dispense  the  decrees  of  lite- 
rary or  professional  infallibility, 

^<  And  deal  damnation  nmnd  the  land." 

That  camaraderies  and  coteries  have  afore- 
time exercised  this  dangerous  influence,  cannot 
be  denied.     Is  it  not  written,  in  the  satires  of 


Pope,  that  Addison  was  the  central  point  of  a 

literary  nucleus,  and, 

<•  Like  Cato,  gave  hii  little  senate  lawsP** 

Is  it  not  recorded,  that  Johnson's  set  were  able, 
in  their  day,  to  annihilate  any  unlicensed  aspir* 
ant  to  literary  fame  ?  We  know  that  Chatter- 
ton  was  as  much  the  victim  of  a  camaraderie  in 
hie  time  as  Keats  in  ours.  But  the  eonfrs- 
ternities  of  that  epoch  were  chiefly  intent  upon 
depressing  spurious  or  presumptuous  Udaut ;  not 
upon  elevating  presumption  and  ignoranee  into 
public  notice.  It  would  have  been  as  much  as 
their  fame  was  worth  to  puff  into  reputatioo,  in 
some  eminent  Review,  the  flat  novel  of  a  countess, 
of  which  they  boldly  and  laughingly  announced 
themselves  in  society  unable  to  get  through  a 
volume.  They  would  not  have  dared  assert,  of 
some  feeble,  starveling,  half-damned  play,  that 
it  was  worthy  to  figure  beside  the  works  of  Sfaak- 
speare.  The  public  would  have  detected  the  impo. 
sition;  the  public  would  have  arraigned  the  fraud; 
the  public  would  have  despised  the  impoatora. 
But  the  public  of  to^ay,  is  too  busy  to  look  into 
such  matters.  The  public  of  to-day,  ia  on  a  rail- 
road  committee,  or  experimentalizing  with  hu- 
man life  in  balloons  and  parachutes— eroasiBg 
the  Atlantic  in  a  steam,  boat,  or  yachting  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  public  of  1837,  is  pushing  on  aod 
keeping  moving ;  and,  whereas,  in  the  atirriag 
and  barbarous  ages  of  universal  warriorship,  the 
man  of  arms,  compelled  to  keep  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  vault  into  his  saddle,  yielded  his  con. 
science  to  the  care  of  his  priests,  to  the  perpetna- 
tion  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  in  these  times 
literary  credulity  has  succeeded  to  religious ; 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  have  been  erected 
into  infallibility,  and,  for  the  first  fifth  of  the 
present  century,  the  whole  scholarhood  of  En^- 
I  land  consented  to  kiss  the  toe  of  William  Gif. 
ford. 

This  fond,  this  almost  childlike  confidence,  oa 
the  part  of  the  utilitarian  public,  ought,  however, 
to  beget  good  faith  in  return.  We  know  thst 
"  Leur  criduliti  fait  toute  noire  science;"  and 
should  not  pretend  to  dispense  the  oracles  of  the 
gods,  while  we  mystify  them  with  empty  epi- 
grams, purporting  the  display  of  our  own  wit,  or 
the  enshrinement  of  some  false  idol  in  a  nidie  of 
the  temple. 

There  are  some  abuses  so  limited  in  their 
power  of  mischief,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the 
shewing  up.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
camaraderie  of  certain  London  coteries  is  as 
frightfully  pestiferous  as  that  of  the  noxious 
plants,  of  which  every  single  leaf  potseeses  the 
power  of  germination.  There  is  a  mania  for  the 
formation  of  these  minor  tribunals,  at  there  was 
for  the  formation  of  joint-^itock  companies,  pte- 
vious  to  the  panic — and  no  wonder.  The  success 
of  one  or  two  of  them,  has  been  too  eminent  not 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  other  assorance 
compani9s«»-se]f. endowed    with   the  paver   of 
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crentiAg  Homeri  and  HonM^as,  Shakipeares^  MIL 
tons,  and  Kaphaels^-nay^  even  of  decreeing  can. 
onization  to  aainta  and  martyrs— sainted  by  them^ 
selves,  and  martyrized  by  their  enemies.  And 
this  demands  repression.  Some  may  argue  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  mischief  brings  its  own 
remedy — ^that  camarMderie  B  will  repair  the 
injuries  perpetrated  by  camaraderie  A.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  Wordsworth  and  the 
Lake  poets  were  written  down  thirty  years 
ago,  by  a  confraternity,  whose  matter-of-fact 
policy  dreaded  that  too  lofty  a  chord  should 
be  struck  in  the  hearing  of  the  hereditary  bonds- 
men, whom  they  chose  should  be  hurdy-gurdied 
into  supineneis  by  the  humdrum  harmony  of 
God  Save  the  King,  or  the  Hundreth  Psalm.  By 
another  confraternity,  the  same  spiritualized 
company  has  since  been  raised  to  distinction. 
Cockney  land  has  now  a  camaraderie  of  its  own, 
Talfourd  and  Proctor  are  in  the  ascendant-** 
and,  behold  !  Coleridge,  Haslitt,  and  Blia  have 
had  their  three  temples  built  for  them,  on  the 
sacred  mountain.  Nevertheless,  we  had  been 
better  pleased  had  they  sunned  themselves,  as 
living  men,  in  the  dawn  of  their  immortality. 
But  for  the  influence  of  a  camaraderie,  Haziitt 
would  not  have  been  consigned^  unhonoured»  to 
the  weedy  loneliness  of  St  Ann's  burying  ground ; 
and  Lamb  might  have  realized,  by  the  sale  of  his 
works,  wherewithal  to  crowd  his  shelves  with 
tall  copies,  and  his  board  with  loving  friends. 

The  art  of  confederacy*making,  by  the  way,  is 
beginning  to  be  as  well  understood  in  London  as 
the  organisation  of  a  mining  company.  Scarcely 
a  oad  about  the  Blue  Boar,  Holborn,  or  the 
£lephant  and  Castle,  or  any  other  place  of  public 
resort,  hut  could  make  out  a  list  of  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  whose  names  form  the  most 
eligible  guarantee  for  a  joint-stock  company, 
whose  capital  is  its  prospectus ;  whether  as  trust- 
ees, bankers,  cashiers,  or  presenters  of  petitions 
to  Parliament — such  as  saints  in  lawn,  Bpiscopal 
or  Archiepiscopal,  magnates  of  the  Red  Book,  or 
magnates  of  the  banker's  book ;  magnum  bonums 
of  Lombard  Street,  or  plums  of  Belgrave  Square. 
Nor  is  there  a  scribe  of  Grub  Street,  but  can 
point  out  with  similar  discernment  the  most 
desirable  ingredients  for  a  camaraderie. 

"  Take  a  first-rate  professed  cook,"  saith  the 
rubric ;  or,  following  Count  Hamilton's  advice, 
let  us  begin  with  the  beginning,  and,  remounting 
to  the  origin  of  things,  "take"  the  well-join- 
tured and  comely  widow,  who  is  to  "  take"  the 
professed  cook.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  like 
a  widow.  Your  insignificant  public  man,  who 
has  given  no  pledges,  is  often  preferred  to  be 
the  head  of  a  political  party  ;  a  widow,  an  ir- 
responsible widow,  is  the  safest  patron  for  a  con- 
federation. Aught  of  the  male  gender  may  be 
called  to  account,  or  even  aught  to  the  mala 
gender  conjugally  appertaining.  But  a  fair  widow 
unfurls  a  perpetual  flag  of  truce.  A  widow  is 
unattackable ;  or  rather  attackable  only  on 
such  tender  grounds  as  render  her  an  invaluable 

ally. 

Let  us  suppose^  then^ourconfederative  Aspasia, 


of  three  thousand  per  annum  or  thereabouts, 
settled  in  a  centrical  situation  at  the  west  end, 
with  house  and  household  suitable  to  her  estate. 
^er  first  object  is  to  secure  the  press.  If  a 
woman  of  rank,  she  "  sits  upon  a  rock,  and  bobs 
for  whale ;"  if  a  parvenue,  she  contents  herself 
with  hampering  minnows  in  a  landing  net.  (Bait 
for  minnows — ^tea, lemonade,  and  macaroons;  bait 
for  whales— -three  courses  and  a  dessert.)  By  the 
press,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  press  so  called^ 
the  press-periodical ;  and,  for  some  years^  it  ap- 
peared problematical,  whether  authors  formed 
the  best  decoys  for  critics,  or  critics  for  authors. 
Experience  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
It  has  been  observed  that  scarcely  a  writer  of 
note  declines  an  introduction  to  some  jointuro- 
house,  frequented  by  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Par. 
nassus^the  editors  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edin^ 
burgh  ;  and  that  not  a  peon  of  the  Soribleri,  but 
moves  spontaneously  towards  a  coterie,  includ- 
ing those  lesser  meuomountains — ^the  editors  of 
the  Athencmm  and  Literary  Gazette^  Even  the 
monthly  manglers  of  reputation,  who  hold  an 
equi-distant  place,  between  the  dignity  of  the 
Quarterlies  and  the  fussy  activity  of  the  Weeklies, 
have  their  importance  for  duodecimo  poets,  and 
tabby-annualists ;  and  form  an  excellent  cement 
for  the  comer- stones  and  key- stones  of  a  eam- 
araderie. 

The  daily  dictators— the  leading  journalists-* 
meanwhile,  contrive,  like  the  Quarterlies,  to 
"meee  with  the  bluee;"  while  the  Monthlies,  new, 
old,  and  middle-aged,  are  restricted  to  tea  and 
toast,  or  indulged,  between  the  S5th  and  30th  of 
the  month,  with  sherry  and  a  sandwich. 

The  periodical  press,  however,  mighty  as  are 
its  screws,  and  great  its  vices,  does  not  suffice  for 
the  organization  of  a  camaraderie.  Its  columns, 
fierce  as  they  are,  will  not  support  the  fabric. 
There  must  be  the  world  of  art,  as  well  as  the 
world  of  letters,  with  professional  froth  thrown 
in,  to  leaven  the  mass.  There  must  be  the  Chan- 
cellor expectant ;  there  must  be  the  shreds  and 
patches  of  Downing  Street,  to  scatter  vague  sur. 
mises  of  floating  patronage  and  profit ;  a  minister 
must  now  and  then  look  in;  a  royal  High, 
ness,  once  a<.year,  to  impart  a  coating  of  super- 
fine varnish.  The  wit  must  have  cause  to  con- 
jecture that  the  good  things  he  utters  may  pro- 
cure him  good  things  in  return;  the  political 
economist  to  fancy  that  his  theories,  by  some 
acoustic  circumbendibus,  will  be  made  to  breathe 
their  whispers  into  the  ear  of  Government. 

On  the  wall  of  the  glittering  saloon,  accord* 
lofl^lyi  eniiles  one  or  more  portraits  of  the  fasci- 
nating hostess,  as  an  attestation  of  the  talents 
of  the  painters  and  sketch ers  of  her  camaraderie  ; 
and,  on  a  scagliola  pedestal,  her  bust,  or  statuette, 
or  a  model  of  her  hand,  or  foot,  or  ear,  by  some 
still  inglorious  Chantrey  of  the  set.  The  album, 
lustrous  with  Morocco  by  Lewis,  and  studs  and 
hinges  by  Emanuel,  lies  on  the  table ;  and  all 
the  acts  of  her  Ladyship,  and  all  the  conquests 
she  has  made,  are  they  not  written  in  that  book 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  wits  and  poets  about 
town? 
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If  some  eminent  actor  should  form  part  and 
parcel  of  her  camaraderie,  beside  the  album  lies 
an  odd  volume,  splendidly  bound,  of  Shakspeare 
or  Massinji^er,  ready  to  be  inflicted  upon  her 
quests  on  Sunday  evenings,  or  at  moments  when 
temporary  business  is  slack.  If  a  remarkable 
musical  composer  should  be  scored  amon^  her 
afficie,  on  the  desk  of  the  showy  piano  lies  a 
presentation  copy  of  a  concerto,  dedicated,  '^by 
])ermission,"  or  "  with  respect,"  by  his  thorough- 
basship,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the,  &c.,  &c., 
&'c.  But,  if  a  striking  musical  performer  fre- 
quent the  house,  the  music  book  is  laid  aside, 
lest  his  jealous  susceptibility  should  be  too  much 
excited  to  admit  of  his  entertaining  the  company 
with  his  own  improvvisations. 

Such  are  the  raw  elements  of  the  camaraderie : 
to  wit — lady  president ;  artists ;  men  of  letters ; 
^'  the  three  black  Graces — ^law,  physic,  and 
divinity ;"  the  press — annuals,  quarterlies, 
monthlies,  weeklies,  dailies,  and  nightlies !  The 
first  process  is  to  dovetail  all  these  wedges  into 
a  mass,  so  that  union  may  become  force ;  and  a 
few  dinner  parties  suffice  to  organize  the  ad- 
ministration and  precedence  of  the  authorities 
and  officers,  per  confederacy  established.  Cer- 
tain chairs  of  state  and  corners  of  sofas  are 
allotted  to  the  ministerial  greatnesses,  past, 
present,  or  to  come ;  and  certain  places  above 
the  salt,  assigned  to  individuals  supposed  to 
have  the  ear  of  the  ministerial  greatnesses. 
'*  System  into  system  runs."  Every  fixed  star 
of.  the  coterie  has  its  revolving  planets  among 
the  critics;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  sur- 
rounded by  satellite  scribleri. 

There  issues  forth  from  the  coral  lips  of  the 

foundress  the  decree— 

<^  KuU  rCaura  de  retprit^ 
Mors  noui  ei  nos  oirm.** 

The  moment  a  work  is  announced  by  any  mem. 
ber  of  the  camaraderie,  its  associated  press  sends 
forth  the  puff  preliminary.  The  moment  a 
sketch  is  chalked  by  any  of  its  artists,  a  pic- 
ture is  announced  to  be  in  progress,  which  is 
to  throw  savage  Rosa  and  learned  Poussin  into 
the  shade.  The  moment  its  composer  hums  a 
bar  or  two  of  the  cavatina  of  a  projected  opera, 
Rossini,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  are  declared  to 
be  floating  rapidly  down  the  stream  of  Lethe. 
The  moment  its  learned  leech  is  called  upon  to 
provide  emulsion  for  the  catarrhs  of  royalty,  or 
the  Treasury  besch,  Boerhaave  is  denounced  as 
a  dunce,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  provided  by  the 
press  with  a  courtly  successor.  No  lack  of  chief 
justices  or  solicitors-general,  so  long  as  a  limb 
of  the  law  frequents  the  camaraderie,  to  bestow 
feeless  counsel  upon  my  lady,  and  win  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  her  pet  newspaper  writers. 
No  lack  of  deans  and  archdeacons,  so  long  as 
the  clerical  fry,  or  black  bait  of  the  Quarterly, 
bestow  the  tediousness  of  their  small  philosophy 
upon  the  glittering  boudoir  of  the  pinchbeck 


Aspasia.  Let  not  persons  who  survey  the  world 
through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  imagine  that  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  is  too  strong  to  be  io. 
fluenced  by  a  conspiracy  such  as  this.  In  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  cities,  people  have  no  leiiure 
to  examine  curiously  the  pretensions  of  every 
rising  sect.  Extreme  impudence,  or  extreme 
cunning,  wiU,  for  a  time,  elevate  the  impostor 
into  the  prophet;  and,  when  once  the  brtzeo 
trumpets  of  puffery  have  been  set  a-going,  hov 
easy  for  their  clamour  to  overpower  *'ls  rainn 
avec  son  petit  filet  de  voix  !"  Should  a  more  dit. 
corning  wight  discover  the  camaraderie  to  be  a 
gang  of  thieves,  (of  reputation) — ^the  lady  pre- 
sidentess,  a  simpering  superficial  ninny--4ier 
doctors,  dunces — ^her  critics,  hirelings— her 
whole  confederation  "  avf>elenatori'*  of  the  pah. 
lie  ear,  and  presume  to  hint  his  discovery,  the 
press-gang  opens  upon  him  with  knives  and  itiL 
lottos,  like  the  choleric  populace  of  Rome,  and  he 
is  here  now,  and  gone  in  a  moment. 

The  London  world,  we  find,  is  busying  itself 
with  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  the  publidi- 
ing  system  ;  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment  in  aid  of  those  valuable  expensive  pahlica- 
tions  which  the  caution  or  duncehood  of  modera 
booksellers  has  condemned  to  eternal  mamu 
scriptum.  Let  these  reformers  previously  ex- 
amine the  state  of  contemporary  critidsm.  Let 
them  ascertain  what  periodical  works  are  sah- 
mitted  to  the  control  of  such  and  such  a  coterie. 
Let  them  inquire,  what  editors  are  immaedate— 
what  editors  amenable  to  the  bribes  of  turtle  aod 
venison,  opera  boxes,  silver  inkstands,  and  gilt 
fauteuils — which  editors  are  borrowers — ^whieh 
beggars^^which  the  bond-slaves  of  a  eamaraderie. 
Since  political,  literary,  and  prefeesional  repots- 
tions  are  to  be  created  by  such  contemptible 
trickeries,  let  us,  at  least,  set  the  highest  value 
on  those  who  set  the  highest  value  on  them- 
selves. We  were  present  the  other  day,  when 
one  of  the  priesthood  sold  his  ciitteal  opinion 
for  a  pin  ;  and,  though  of  turquoise,  and  tend- 
ered by  the  hand  of  a  fashionable  poet,  we  dis- 
carded him  at  once  from  our  respect.  We  woold, 
on  no  account,  be  criticised  by  such  a  man.  We 
submit  to  the  dictum  of  no  one  who  takes  leu 
than  a  set  of  library  chairs,  or  a  fifty-poaod 
note ;  or,  who  dines  less  than  half  a  dozen  tiaee 

a  season  with  the  camaraderie  of  the * 

But  we  were  about  to  blab !  It  will  not  do. 
Rather  suffer  shipwreck  among  the  monsters  who 
scourged  poor  Mrs  Fraser,  of  Mansion  Hoiue 
notoriety,  and  devoured  her  husband,  than  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  javelins  of  the  thirtaea 
editors,  thirty-seven  ecrikkri,  five  academidaB^ 
four  ex-ministers,  seventeen  empUtyie,  one  ei- 
tache,  and  forty-four  decayed  gentlemen  of  vit 
and  fashion  about  town,  who  constitute  her  ven- 
erable Ladyship's  far-famed  Comfsdbkatioiv  nr 
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ELECTIONS;  AND  THE  WORKINGS  OP  THE  FRENCH 

ELECTORAL  LAWS. 

^  The  franchise  aeems  hv  far  too  limited  in  Fnmoe ;  otherwiie,  LoniB  Philip  wonld  not  h«Te  been  permitted  to  ride 
rough-shod  oyer  the  liberties  of  the  French  people.  When  we  point  to  Fnnce  for  an  exemplification  of  the  ffood 
working  of  the  ballot,  we  do  so  in  the  same  way  as  we  refer  to  its  good  working  in  the  case  of  a  coiporation,  a  olno,  or 
any  other  in8titatlon/*-^Z>Mid^  Perth^  atul  Cupar  AdvartueTf  ^S^Umber  Isl. 


P«rif,  111^  StpUmber  1837. 

Mt  Dbar  Tait^ — ^Yes!  the  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Cupar  Advertiser  is  right!  The  franchise 
18  by  far  too  limited  in  France^and  I  am  about 
to  establish  this  fact  by  figures  and  documents. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  successors  of  Armand  Carrel, 
the  late  noble,  patriotic,  wise,  and  unrivaUed 
conductor  of  the  National,  for  some  of  the 
facts  and  calculations ;  but  I  have  arranged 
them  for  the  British  public,  and  have  added 
other  documents  and  other  figures,  other  facts 
and  other  calculations,  which  I  have  procured 
from  other  equally  undeniable  sources  of  inform* 
ation.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  imi- 
tate our  electoral  system  in  everything,  because 
I  advise  you  to  adopt  it  as  a  model  for  some 
things — ^viz..  Short  Parliaments  and  the  Ballot. 
He  is  the  wise  man  who  separates  the  wheat  from 
the  chafiF,  not  to  add  to  the  wheat  other  chaff,  or 
to  the  chaff  other  wheat,  but  to  put  all  the  chaff 
together,  and  all  the  wheat  by  itself. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  told  you  that  we  were 
about  having  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  At  that  time,  the  fact  was  not  generally 
known.  Since  then,  the  intention  of  the  Govern* 
ment  has  been  made  public,  and  we  are  all  bustle 
and  anxiety  (a  quiet  bustle,  and  a  deliberate 
anxiety)  about  the  coming  elections.  The 
LEGiriMisTs,  "  who  are  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
by  all  means  they  may  gain  some,"  have  published 
their  programme,  or  letter  of  advice  to  the 
Royalist  electors,  deputies,  and  candidates  in  the 
departments.  Of  course,  it  is,  as  usual,  'Jesuiti- 
cal and  double-faced.  It  affects  a  great  love  for 
public  liberties,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  reform. 
Those  who  oppressed  France  from  1815  to  1830, 
are  the  most  clamorous  for  freedom  in  1837.  The 
programme  of  the  Legitimists  contains,  however, 
a  vast  many  good  points:  and,  although  the 
patriotic  party  in  France  will,  as  it  ever  has, 
stand  aloof  from  the  murderers  of  Ney,  the 
expellere  of  Manuel,  and  the  persecutors  of  La- 
fayette, yet  they  also  would  find  sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  the  running  brook8"--and  would  extract 
good  from  everything. 

The  French  Legitimists  will  require,  then,  be. 
fore  they  promise  their  votes  to  the  candidates 
for  the  posts  of  deputies  at  the  approaching 
elections,  that  those  candidates  shall  pledge 
themselves,  individually  and  privately,  as  well  as 
publicly  and  by  writing — 

1.  Not  to  accept  any  salaried  office  during  the 
time  they  shall  remiun  deputies. 

2.  To  labour  to  obtain  the  reform  of  the 
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present  electoral  law,  and  vote  in  favour  of  all 
measures  for  its  amelioration. 

3.  To  demand  the  abolition  of  political  oaths. 

4.  To  refuse  to  vote  any  increase  of  revenue, 
or  dowry,  or  fortune  to  any  member  of  the  royid 
family — as  also  to  refuse  to  vote  any  sums  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  for  fetes  and  rejoicings  given 
by  the  city,  and  which  it  alone,  out  of  its  municpal 
funds,  should  pay. 

5.  To  demand  that  the  right  of  discussion,  and 
the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury,  as  established  by  the 
charter,  be  enlarged  and  secured. 

6.  To  vote  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  secret 
service  money,  and  of  bringing  back  the  budget 
to  the  rate  of  expenses  before  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  (For  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  our 
budget  in  France  is  much  higher  now,  than  it  was 
during  the  Restoration  or  the  Empire. — O.  P.  Q.) 

7.  To  maintain  the  rights  of  France  over 
Algiers,  and  to  require  the  prosecution  of  all 
ministers  and  agents  whose  acts  shall  tend  to 
encourage  the  abandonment  of  that  colony.  (A 
most  stupid  condition  indeed.  Algiers  is  a  vast 
abyss  for  French  fortunes,  lives,  and  colonists.-— 
O.  P.  Q.) 

8.  To  demand  the  conversion  and  reduction  of 
the  debt  of  5  per  cent,  to  a  rate  of  interest  in 
harmony  with  the  general  interest  payable  on 
capital,  and  the  present  state  of  public  credit. 

9.  To  require  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a 
peace  establishment. 

10.  To  insist  on  the  destruction  of  that  system 
of  administrative  centralization,  which  is  the  ruin 
of  France ;  and  the  restitution  to  the  communes 
and  the  departments  of  the  right  they  once 
possessed,  of  discussing  their  affairs,  and  of  vot- 
ing freely  their  local  contributions. 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  Legitimists.  I 
have  called  it  Jesuitical,  because  those  who  know 
the  Legitimists  as  I  know  them,  are  aware  that, 
when  they  require  that  no  deputy  shall  accept 
salaried  office,  it  is  because  they  are  quite  sure 
that  no  office  will  be  offered  to  them ;  and  that, 
when  they  require  that  the  candidates  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  obtain  the  reform  of  the 
present  electoral  law,  it  is  because  they  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  re-establishing  the  influence  of  the  priests 
over  the  uneducated  at  the  elections ;  and  that, 
when  they  require  the  abolition  of  political  oaths, 
it  is  not  because  they  would  consent  to  that  abo- 
lition if  Henry  V.  were  on  the  throne— for  then 
they  would  be  the  first  to  require  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  should  be  maintained,  as  they  were 
the  first  to  enforce  it  during  the  Restoration ; 
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and  that,  when  they  require  that  no  increase  shall 
be  made  in  the  revenue  of  the  present  royal 
family,  it  is  not  because  they  are  fond  of  cheap 
governments,  or  would  curtail  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  princes,  but  only  because  Louis 
Philip  has  taken  the  throne,  and  got  possessson 
of  the  crown  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;  and  that,  when  they  require  that  the 
city  of  Paris  shall  support  its  own  expenses,  on 
occasion  of  all  public  fetes  and  rejoicings,  it  is  not 
because  they  have  always  disapproved  of  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  to  celebrate 
royal  nuptials  and  royal  births — ^for  they  were, 
during  the  Restoration,  most  lavish  in  their  ap« 
plication  of  the  public  taxes  to  suoh  purpose»^-  { 
but  only  because  they  hate  the  Orleans  dynasty ; 
and  that,  when  they  require  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  discussion,  and  the  benefits  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  it  is  not  that  they  love  liberty,  or  ap» 
prove  of  that  form  of  trial — since,  during  the  Re* 
storation,  they  passed  laws  to  restrain  the  press, 
and  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  jury — but  only 
now  they  hope  to  gain  as  a  party  by  the  measures 
they  formerly  opposed ;  and  that,  when  they  re- 
quire the  reduction  of  the  secret  service.money 
and  the  budget,  it  is  not  because  they  are  in  favour 
of  a  scrupulons  and  well-ordered  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  but  only  that  they  desire  to 
restrain  the  expenditure  of  a  dynasty  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  own ;  and  that,  when 
they  require  the  preservation  of  Algiers,  it  is 
only  because  Charles  X.  and  the  Count  Bour. 
mont  were  its  conquerors,  and  not  because  they 
believe  it  can  ever  be  made  a  profitable  or  valu- 
able oolony;  and  that,  when  they  require  the 
conversion  and  reduction  of  the  debt  of  5  per 
cent.,  it  is  only  because  they  hope  that  such 
conversion  would  make  Louis  Philip's  govern- 
ment unpopular  with  the  small  rentiers,  who 
have  hitherto  been  his  supporters ;  and  that, 
when  they  require  the  reduction  of  the  standing 
army,  it  is  only  because  they  think  that  a  small 
army  would  be  favourable  to  foreign  invasion  in 
favour  of  Henry  V.,  and  to  internal  discord  and 
wmuUm,  to  be  got  up  by  the  distribution  of 
Carlist«money ;  and,  findly,  that,  when  they 
require  the  overthrow  of  the  centralization-system 
of  administration,  it  is  only  because  they  hope, 
by  its  overthrow,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
priests  and  the  rich  landed  proprietors  in  the 
depattmente.  Thus,  though  the  programme  be 
a  good  one,  its  proposers  are  jesuits—dishonest 
men-«whose  object  is  to  attack  the  present 
system,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one 
which  is  preferable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one 
which  would  be  still  worse,  since,  in  addition  to 
all  its  other  bad  characteristics,  it  would  have 
the  impress,  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  and  here* 
dltary  right,  not  national  or  popular  choice. 

As  the  period  of  the  elections  draws  nigh,  the 
attention  of  the  eieetort  is  drawn  to  the  claims 
of  the  eandidatea— -to  the  principles  of  the 
Qovemment— to  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet — ^to 
the  votes  of  the  deputies  during  the  last  Par. 
Uament-^to  the  measures  it  passed — and  to  the 
Breseiit  sitiMitioa  of  the  country.    Bat  the  atten- 


tion  of  France  is  drawn  to  the  ekcUnral  Imo,  to 
the  present  exclusive  and  excluding  electonl 
system,  and  to  the  fact,  so  well  referred  to  bf 
the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Cupar  AdvertUer  in  the 
motto  I  have  prefixed  to  this  letter— viz., ''  The 
franchise  seems  by  far  too  limited  in  France; 
otherwise,  Louis  Philip  would  not  have  been  per. 
mitted  to  ride  rough^shod  over  the  libertietof 
the  French  people." 

Before,  then,  I  refer  to  the  acts  of  the  lait 
Parliamentr— 4o  its  votes,  its  spirit^  and  its  dii. 
solution — I  propose  to  shew  you  how  very  limited 
the  franchise  really  is  in  France,  and  hov  little 
the  repreaentative  sjstem  is  in  force  in  this 
countr}*. 

My  test  is  nvmbbbs.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro. 
daim  it.  The  test  of  the  Legitimiste,  Roysliiti, 
Carliste,  Tories,  Conservatives,  and  Whigi;  of  the 
Charterists  of  Portugal,  Christinos  of  Bpsia,  and 
Leopoldists  of  Belgium,  is  pbopertt— my  teil 
is  NUMBERS.  And  my  test  is  numbers  for  the 
following  reasons : — Ut,  Becsose,  though  I  een 
conceive  a  country  (like  some  portions  of  Pied, 
mont  with  which  I  am  acquainted)  where  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  so  ignorant^  so  piieit. 
ridden,  and  so  besotted  that  it  would  be  dsogcr. 
otts  to  trust  them  with  electoral  rights,  linee 
everyone  of  them  would  vote  for  the  candidateeof 
the  priests,  even  though  those  eandidates  weie 
the  Devil  and  his  satellites ;  in  France  this  ii 
net  the  case,  and  the  people  nre  tolerably  pre* 
pared  for  the  enjoyment  of  eleetoral  privilegei. 
2d,  Because,  whilst  property  does  net  indsde 
numbers,  numbers  do  include  property.  Sd, 
Because  property  or  wealth,  does  not  imply  pre- 
paredness  for  the  exercise  of  eleetoral  ri(^ 
since  there  are  thousands  of  rich  duncee  is 
France ;  whereas  numbers  mnet  comprise  pre- 
paredness, as  well  as  unpreparedness ;  and  it  u 
better  that  ignorant  electors  should  sometfaBeg 
vote  wrong,  than  that  competent,  wise,  ssd 
patriotic  citisens  should  be  exelnded  from  the 
right  of  voting  altogether.  And,  40,  Beesoie 
even  though  out  of  the  numbers  there  nuy  be 
many  who  may  vote,  though  not  competent  to  de 
so,  all  will  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  who 
are ;  and,  as  all  are  taxed  to  the  support  of  the 
state,  all  will  have  the  means  of  expressittg  their 
desires  as  to  the  manner  to  he  adopted  fer 
governing  the  state  they  are  so  compelled  tomaiB- 
tain.  Whilst,  then,  the  test  of  property,  or  eves 
of  knowledge  and  talent,  is  at  best  an  exdiwTe 
test,  that  of  numbers  is  universal  in  its  chi- 
raoter,  and  anti-exclusive  in  its  operation.  Ne 
one  is  injured  by  the  test  of  numbers.  Millioss 
are  injured  by  the  test  or  qualificatimi  of  weshh, 
or  even  of  knowledge.  I  would  not  exclude  a 
citiaen  from  the  enjoyment  of  electoral  rights 
because  he  could  not  write,  any  more  this  1 
would  because  he  was  not  so  fortunate  aa  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  his  runl  esei* 
mune. 

Adopting,  then,  in  opposition  to  the  preseol 
electoral  system  in  France,  the  qnalificstioa  of 
NUMBBBs  or,  in  plain  terms,  the  universal  nSt^gi 
of  male  eitiaens  of  twenty-one  yean  of  age»  set 
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dependent  on  the  paritli  or  bafgh  for  eabileteBoe, 
and,  of  ooune^  exelading  all  penont  of  vesk 
iateDeet^and  all  state  peneioners,  (unlets  eleetoral 
rights  should  be  spedally  eonfemd  on  them  by 
the  state,  with  their  pensions,  as  a  signal  reward 
for  their  serrkees,)  J  place  before  you  the  fol« 
lowing  yiew  of  the  nature,  workings,  and  results  of 
the  present  eleoteiral  laws  in  France.  When 
you  have  read  and  examined  the  following  facts 
and  figures,  you  will  see  how  right  the  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  Cupar  AdtferHeer  was  when  it  said— 
"  The/ran^iee  teeme  bpjar  taoHmiM  inFranee; 
iftherwiee,  LouU  Philip  would  n»t  haw  been  per^ 
mitted  to  ride  raugh^ehod  over  the  liberiiee  of  the 
French  people" 

The  charter  of  1830  proclairns  that  the  French 
are  equal  before  the  law— >§ .  e,,\A  the  eye  of  the  law 
— f.0.,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
—•><.#.,  that  all  French  citinens  hare  equal  rights, 
and  equal  opportunities  of  enjejrlng  and  enforcing 
them.  ^Vhat  an  insult,  what  a  mockery  is  this^ 
when  compared  with  the  following  facts,  facts 
which  admit  of  no  controversy,  no  discussion 
being  raised  upon  them  1  The  electoral  law 
which  now  gorerns  France,  be  it  remembered, 
was  passed  in  18S1,  and,  therefore,  after  the 
late  Revolution  and  the  creation  of  the  last 
diarter. 

France  is  divided  into  86  departments.  In 
these  86  departments,  there  is  a  population  of 
39,500,000  souls.  These  86  departments  are 
divided  into  459  eleetoral  arrondissments  or  large 
districts.  Each  district  has  one  deputy  to  repre^ 
sent  it.  There  are  thus  459  deputies,  who  form 
the  total  number  of  which  the  Chamber  is  com  - 
posed.  If,  then,  the  electoral  arrondissments  were 
divided  according  to  the  population— which  ought 
to  be  the  case,  that  there  might  be  an  equality 
of  rights,  or  of  their  enjoyment— each  deputy 
would  represent  70,806  inhabitants.  Now,  in 
tha  first  place,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  see 
presently ;  but,  even  were  it  so,  even  were  each 
deputy  the  representative  of  from  70  to  71,000 
cftisens,  still  France  would  have  a  less  large 
and  liberal  representation  than  any  other  con- 
stitutional state.  In  France,  in  1791,  according 
to  the  constituent  law,  a  deputy  represented 
only  90,000  souls ;  in  England,  now,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  represents  (dividing 
the  total  population  by  the  number  of  members) 
30,000  souls  ;  in  Spain  50,000  ;— >>bnt  in  France, 
in  1837,  a  deputy  represents  a  population  of 
7O,806  inhabitants.  This  is  the  first  capital  vice 
of  our  present  most  deplorable  electoral  system. 

The  459  eleetoral  arrondissments  are  so  stu- 
pidly, wickedly,  and  absurdly  arranged,  that  63 
of  tlMse  arrondissments  contain  100,000  souls  in 
aacKy  whilst  63  others  contain  less  than  49,000 
aaeh*  Yet  the  63  arrondissments  of  100,000  in- 
habitants are  each  only  represented  by  one  deputy, 
just  the  same  as  those  containing  not  near  half 
the  number.  The  wants,  interests,  wishes,  feel- 
ings, of  the  100,000  electors  are  all  consigned  to 
tba  earo  of  one  individual,  who  is  expected  to  be 
aa  wall  aeqasteted  with  all,  as  he  who  is  the 
representative  of  46^000. 


In  the  following  table  you  will  see^  my  dear 
Tait,  that,  in  some  electoral  arrondissments 
of  the  19  departmente  I  have  selected  as  ex* 
amples,  the  inequality  is  as  great  as  6,  5,  4^,  4, 
3^,  and  3,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  populations  of  some  arrondissments,  and  the 
populations  of  others.    Thus,  in  the 


InhaUtBBta. 

InhaUtMitai 

Departmtut  of  Aitns, 

there 

is 

an  arrondiitment. 

with 

a 

populstion  of 

1 1 1 ,899  and  others  29,137 

Lot  and  Garonne, 

- 

104,088 

- 

23,137 

Maine, 

« 

104.947 

38,690 

MayetuM^ 

• 

129,090 

33.068 

Motelle, 

. 

122,639 

31,140 

Oise, 

. 

101,300 

80,085 

Var, 

- 

200,238 

33,810 

Ome, 

m 

128948 

27,865 

Garonne^ 

. 

139969 

34,602 

Morbihan, 

. 

103,907 

24,531 

Pat  de  Calaisi 

• 

131,676 

30,204 

Yet  the  arrondissment  in  Var,  with  its  200^938 
inhabitants,  is  represented  by  only  one  deputy, 
just  the  same  as  the  other  arrondissment  in  the 
same  department,  with  only  33,810  inhabitants. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  inequality , 
instead  of  the  equality  of  the  French  before  the 
law,  is  even  more  strongly  supplied,  by  a  com* 
parison  of  the  electoral  populations  of  one  de- 
partment with  another.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
population  of  a  certain  electoral  arrondissment 
in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  called  Le  Maus^ 
is  only  17,415;  whilst  the  population  of  a  certain 
electoral  arrondissment  in  the  department  Du 
Nord,  called  Lille,  is  200,238,  or  eleven  times 
more  numerous — so  that,  if  the  population  of  Le 
Maus  ought  to  be  represented  by  one  deputy, 
(and  I  am  far  from  disputing  it,)  the  inhabitants 
of  Lille  ought  to  be  represented  by  eleven 
deputies,  and  not  by  one,  as  it  is  at  present. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  a  comparison  of  th  e 
numbers  of  electors  with  that  of  inhabitants,  in 
this  country. 

The  population  of  France  is  composed  of 
32,500,000  inhabitants ;  and  yet  there  are  but 
172,968  electors,  whose  names  are  inscribed  to 
elect  459  deputies.  Now,  divide  these  172,968 
electors  by  459^  and  each  electoral  arrondiss- 
ment should  possess  375  electors.  But  is  this  the 
case  ?  Very  far  from  it.  There  are  70  arron- 
dissments, where  there  are  not  200  registered 
electors  in  each ;  and  there  are  72  having  more 
than  500  each,  not  reckoning  those  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  in  which  there  are  still  a 
greater  number. 

The  population  of  32,500,000  souls  being  re- 
presented by  172,968  registered  electors,  each 
registered  elector  represents  188  inhabitants  and 
2-5ths  over.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  elec- 
toral arrondissments  of  more  than  100,000  souls, 
which  have  only  150  registered  electors !— whilst 
other  arrondissments,  of  only  from  30  to  40,000 
souls,  have  from  800  te  1000  registered  electors. 
This  is  the  working  of  the  *'  property  qualifi* 
cation,"  instead  of  the  national  test  of  num* 
hers  So  that,  in  some  departments,  one  elector. 
reproMnte  fvoia  34  to  79  Freacb  cttiaens,  when 
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he  votes  for  a  deputy^  wliilst,  in  other  depart- 
mentSy  one  elector  so  represents  from  600  to 
800  Frenchmen.  How  monstrous,  yet  how  true 
is  this^  the  following  table  will  shew : — 


Number  of  French 


Dcpertmcnli.       ing  «  right  to  be    gJJJJ^^   mretented  by  one 


Vossfee,  107,804 

Seine  Inferienre^  34,744 

Cotes  da  Nord,  98,604 

Rhone,  64,818 

Finieten,  111627 

Loiret,  62042 

Bas  Rhio,  95,777 

Heranlt,  52,615 

Morbihan  92,502 


151 
1014 
148 
1057 
173 
878 
150 

727 
150 


713 

34 
666 

51 
645 

70 
638 

72 
619 


So  you  see^  for  example,  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord> 
there  are  98,604  males  of  21  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  be  electors,  and  yet  only  148 
electors  are  registered — each  of  whom  thus  repre- 
sents, when  he  votes  for  a  deputy,  666  French 
citizens ;  whilst,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
Inferieure,  where  there  are  only  34,744  persons 
capable  of  being  electors,  1,014  are  inscribed — so 
that  each  elector,  when  he  votes  for  a  deputy, 
only  repress  nts34  French  citizens. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  results  of  the  elec- 
toral system  founded  in  France,  exclusively  on 
property,  or  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
taxes.  Such  results  are  iniquitous  and  absurd. 
They  are  iniquitous,  because,  though  all  French 
citizens  have  equally  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  and  defence  of  the  country,  they  are 
unequal  the  moment  the  question  is  to  assist  in 
defending  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
France.  And  these  results  are  absurd,  because 
the  electoral  rights  and  eligibility  are  exclusively 
founded  not  on  the  merits  of  a  citizen,  but  on 
the  weight  of  metal  he  possesses,  and  that  most 
frequently  when  his  wealth  has  been  acquired 
by  means  far  from  useful  to  his  fellow  inhabit- 
ants. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  becomes  of  the  regis- 
tered electors,  and  of  their  votes,  which  are,  in 
point  of  numbers,  as  we  have  seen  already,  as 
one  to  188  inhabitants  and  2-5ths. 

The  number  of  electors  is  172,968.  Of  these, 
at  the  last  elections,  129,390  voted — and  43^578 
did  not  vote. 

Of  the  129,390  who  voted,  there  were  79,368 
who  elected  the  459  deputies,  constituting  the 
Chamber ;  and  50,022,  who  were  the  minority, 
had  no  deputies  to  represent  them  at  all. 

The  79,368  votes,  obtained  by  the  459  deputies 
of  the  present  Chamber,  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows :— 

38,769  votai  ginai  to  217  Juite-milieu  depnUei* 

21,144  votes  giTen  to  128  Tiers-jMurti    deputies 

3,536  votes  gvrea  to    21  Lefitimist    deputies 

15,919  votes  given  to   93  Opposition    deputies 

Electors  79,368  450  depuUek 

Thus,  the  laws — ^the  iniquitous  laws— suspend- 
ing the  charter  and  all  its  most  valuable  provisions, 
were  voted,  in  a  nation  of  32,500,000  souls,  by 
about  300  deputies,  representing  never  more 
than  59,913  electors. 

But  if  to  the  number  of  registered  ]  elector 


who  refused  to  vote  at  aUj  as  they  looked  on 
and  still  regard  the  present  electoral  system  as 
a  farce,  and  who  amounted  to  43,578,  be  added, 
the  number  of  electors  who  voted  in  the  minority, 
and  are  not  represented  by  any  deputy  at  all, 
and  who  amounted  to  50,022,  we  have  a  total  of 
93,600  registered  electors,  who  bave  refused  to 
vote  for  the  459  deputies,  retained  by  the  no- 
minal majority  of  79,368  electors,  who  elected 
the  459  deputies.  Thus,  in  fact,  whilst  the  459 
deputies  represent  79,368  electors,  there  are 
93,600  who  are  not  represented  by  them— ^  that 
the  459  deputies,  after  all,  only  represent  a 
minority  of  the  registered  electors. 

This  is  rendered  still  more  clear,  by  remark- 
ing that  as,  in  1834,  there  were  172,968  registered 
electors  in  France,  the  half  of  that  number  and 
one  over,  would  be  86,485.  If,  then,  the  iS9 
deputies  had  been  elected  by  86,485  electors, 
they  would  have  been  so  returned  by  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  body — viz.  a  majority  of  one; 
and  86,483  would  have  formed  the  minority.  Bat 
the  459  deputies,  were  returned  by  only  79,368; » 
that  they  were  returned  by  a  minority — for  7,117 
votes  were  wanted,  even  to  bring  up  the  number 
of  those  who  returned  them  to  half  of  the  elec- 
tors and  one  over.  So  that  79j368  electors,  not 
the  half  of  the  registered  electors  by  7,117,  re- 
turned 459  deputies,  in  the  names  of  38,500,000 
French  citizens. 

And  let  it  also  be  remembered,  my  dear  Tait, 
that,  out  of  the  459  deputies  returned  by  these 
79,368  electors,  202  are  salaried  and  revocable 
public  functionaries ;  and  that  their  annual 
salaries  amount  to  2,543,100  francs!!  or,  oe 
an  average,  12,590  francs^  or  £500  sterling  each 
functionary. 

Now,  turn  with  me  to  another  table.  Heie 
is,  first.  Table  A,  which  is  one  of  twenty  arroo. 
dissments  each  electing  one  deputy.  Look  st 
the  populations  of  these  places.  They  smouit 
to  2,732,491.  If  twenty  deputies  represent  (« 
they  do)  such  an  amount  of  population,  thme 
459  deputies  ought  to  represent,  at  this  rate, 
a  country  containing  68,859,000  sonls,  instasd  «f 
32,500,000.  Then  turn,  second,  to  Table  B, 
which  is  one  of  twenty  arrondissmento  each, 
also  electing  one  deputy.  Look  at  their  pop^ 
lations.  They  only  amount  to  530,244  soak, 
instead  of,  as  in  Table  A,  to  9,732,491.  If 
twenty  deputies  represent,  as  they  do,  sneh  a 
small  amount  of  population,  then  459  depstiei, 
at  this  rate,  ought  only  to  represent  a  ooontry 
with  12,068,711  inhabitants  instead  of  32,500,000. 
Yes,  this  is  the  disproportion — the  m<mstrott!, 
absurd,  unjust,  iniquitous  disproportion.  T^extf 
deputies  represent,  in  twenty  arrondlaaBeBts, 
according  to  Table  A,  9,732,491  inhaUtaoti; 
whilst  the  same  number  in  Table  B  repressBt 
only  530^44 ;  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  every 
day  that  the  French  are  equal  before  and  is  the 
eyes  of  the  law !  And  bow  for  the  taUas.  I 
pray  you  study  them;  for  I  know  you  lo^ 
faett,  and  such  facto  as  these  will>  indeed,  coo- 
firm  the  Dundee,  Perth,  ond  Cupar  Aieertiav 
in  ito  just  and  philoeophical  opinions. 
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TABLE  A. 

£lectoral  ArrondiMnentSi  each 
one  dteting  a  Deputy. 

1.  Lille,  (arrondiasment) 

2.  Strasboiurg,    do. 

3.  ViUefnnchc, 

4.  Colmar,  (arrondiiimtnt) 

5.  Morlaix^ 

6.  Saint  Gaodens, 

7.  Rouen,  (aiTondi«inciit) 
&  Bordeaux,        do. 
9.  GrenoblCy        do. 

10.  Bethune,         do. 

11.  Arras.  do. 

12.  Scholettod, 

13.  Le  Puy, 

14.  Mayenne,  (anondimiitnt} 

15.  Domfront, 

16.  Avene,  do. 
17*  Lyoni,  (aiTondisnneQt) 

18.  Amioni, 

19.  Bastia, 

20.  Angouleme^ 


FopolatioB* 


Nofd, 

Ijower  Rhinoy 
RhonCy 
Upper  Rhine 
Finlfltere, 
Garonne, 
Seuw  Inftriran^ 
GirandiB 
Iiere,  y 

Paa-de^^alalfl, 
do. 

l«ower  Rhine, 

Upper  Loire^ 

Mayenne, 

Orne, 

Nord, 

Rhon^ 

Somme, 

Corsiea, 

Charente, 


200,288 
162,160 
142,059 
144,425 
131.680 
130,980 
137,910 
137,081 
132,636 
131,849 
131,676 
131,296 
129,722 
129,096 
128,918 
127,353 
126,911 
126,369 
126,926 
126»391 


P.S.  ThewordarrondiMnent,inhrackeCi^ 
11  put  to  distingoiah  it  firom  <Ae  mmr€  city  or 
town. 


2,782,491 


So,  if  twenty  deputies  represent 
459  depnties  oo^ht  to  represent 
Instead  of 


2,732,491 
62,869,000 
32,600,000 


TABLE  B. 


Beetonl  Anondinmeots,  each 
one  electing  a  Deputy. 

1.  StQuentin, 

2.  La  Rocheile, 

3.  Boorges,  (the  town,) 

4.  Agen,  (do.,) 

5.  Mayenne,  (country 

arrondissment,) 

6.  Vannes,  Ttho  town,) 

7.  Lorient,  (do.,)    • 

8.  Metz,(do.,) 

9.  Beauvais,  (do.,)   • 

10.  AleD9on,  (da,)    • 

11.  St  Omer,  (do.,)  . 

12.  Strasbourg,  (d»,) 

13.  Idem, 

14.  Colmar,  (town,) 

15.  Chalons,  (do.,)  . 

16.  I^  Mans,  (do.,) 
17*  Rouen,  (do.,)     • 
1&  Idem,        •        • 

19.  AbbcTiUe,  (do.,) 

20.  Montauban,  (do.,) 


FOpQiStlOD. 


! 


Aisne, 

Cbarente  Inlbrieue^ 

Cber, 

Lot-et-Garonne, 


Mayenne,         • 

Morbihan, 

do.. 
Moselle, 
Oise,  • 

Ome, 

Pas  de  Calais,     . 
Lower  Bhine^     • 

do.,  • 

Upper  Rhine, 
Saone  and  Loire, 
Sarthe, 
Seine  Iniiuiean,  • 

do., 
Somme,  s 

Tarn  and  Garonne, 


23,137 
27,712 
19,730 
23,583 

33,068 

27,274 

24,631 

31,140 

30,085 

27,856 

30,204 

23,923 

28,937 

3038 

26,533 

17,415 

31,136 

21,806 

24,413 

27,464 


So,  if  20  Deputies  represent  only  .      630,244 

459  DepuUes  ought  only  to  rspiesent      12,06^71 1 

Instead  of  .  •  »        32,500,000 

This,  then,  is  an  exposi  of  the  constitution  of 

the  present  Chamber^  the  one  ahout  to  be  dis- 

solved.     Well   may  the   Dundee,    Perik,   and 

Cupar  AdveriUer  say, «'  The  franchise  seems  hy 

far   too  limited  in  France;   otherwise,   Louis 

Philip  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  ride 

rongh.shod  over  the  liberties  of  the   French 

people." 

But  the  question  of  the  dissolution  is  deeided ! 
The  Chamber  of  1834  is  to  be  sent  ahout  its 
husiness.  This  is  no  loss.  Never  was  any  legis. 
lative  assembly  more  corrupt,  more  vacillating, 
more  stupid.  Since  its  election,  it  has  voted  in 
favour  of  all  sorts  of  systems,  supported  all 
sorts  of  Ministers— croaked  with  the  Legitimists, 
roared  with  agony  with  the  Doctrinaires,  and 


veered  about  to  all  points  of  the  compass  with 
the  Tiers-parti.  Since  its  election,  it  has  voted 
for  and  againet  the  American  olsims,  for  and 
against  the  Doctrinaires,  for  and  against  the 
principle  of  an  amnesty,  for  and  against  the 
conversion  of  the  five  per  cents,  into  a  lower 
interest-stock,  for  and  against  the  preservation 
of  Algiers  as  a  French  colony,  for  and  against  M. 
Guizot,  for  and  against  M.  Theirs,  for  and  against 
the  salt  tax,  for  and  against  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly,  for  and  against  a  revision  of  the  customs 
laws  of  France,  for  and  against "  dotations"  and 
appanagee  to  tiie  crown  and  civil  list ;  and  for 
laws  proposed  by  Count  Mole,  when  he  was  in 
office  with  M.  Guizot,  as  essential  to  save  the 
state !  and  then  against  them,  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  wicked,  when  M*  Mole  separated  him- 
self from  the  high  priest  of  the  Doctrinaires 
and  became  a  Liberal !  The  Chamber  which  is 
about  to  be  dissolved,  voted  the  famous,  or 
rather  infamous,  laws  of  September — those  laws 
which  prohibit  the  discussions  of  the  press; 
which  render  illegal  the  assembling  even  of 
three  individuals  together  to  talk  about  political 
affairs ;  which  prevent  the  publication  of  prints 
or  pictures  of  any  sort,  without  the  previous 
written  consent  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
and  which,  in  one  word,  take  from  France  nearly 
all  the  liberties  which  she  purchased  with  her 
best  blood  at  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Such  a  Chamber  as  this,  could  not  be  ex. 
pected  to  last  any  longer.  Count  Mole  per- 
ceives, in  the  daily  acquittals  of  the  press  by 
juries,  in  the  discussions  which  are  held  in  the 
general  councils  of  the  departments,  in  the 
elections  of  new  deputies  which  have  taken 
place  as  old  ones  have  died  or  rerigned,  in  the 
language  of  the  press,  in  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  in  the  emeutes  at  Bourdeaux 
against  the  Duke  Decazes,  and  in  the  popularity 
of  moderate  men  and  moderate  measures,  that 
the  nation  is  weary  of  reactions,  sick  of  being 
schooled  and  drilled  like  a  child  or  a  cadet,  and 
that  it  requires  '^  oblivion  for  the  past,  and 
progress  and  security  for  the  future." 

But  France  will  not  yet  gain  what  she  de- 
mands. She  will  obtain  it  all  by  degrees,  but 
slowly,  and  by  piecemeal,  like  the  British  Re- 
formers. 

Count  Mole  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
electoral  suffrage.   This  is  not  surprising.  Count 
Mole  is  essentially  an  aristocrat.     As  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France,  he  has, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  most  anti-reforming  opi- 
nions.   He  cannot  love  change.    He  cannot  sym« 
pathize  with  the  mass.    He  can  just  reach  as  far 
as  the  middling  classes.    He  just  perceives  the 
great  fact  that  those  classes  are  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  state  vessel,  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  will  have  now  to  contend  against  the 
domination   of  the   most  cruel  and  fierce    of 
all  aristocracies— viz.,  that  of  loeaftft-— as  they 
formerly  had  to  do  against  the  aristocracy  of 
rank.  Count  Mole,  instead  of  throwing  the  rank 
and  the  old  families  of  the  nation  into  the  scale 
of  the  people,  against  the  aristocracy  of  riches,  is 
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proposing  «d  /dliance  between  the  nobility^  the 
sanufactarers,  the  bankera,  and  the  wholesale 
tradesmen ;  and  this  union,  he  hopes,  will  pre- 
vent the  triumph  of  democracy  in  France.  This 
IS  the  system  oif  the  Count  Mol^.  He  hopes,  by 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  hare  a 
irm  and  compact  majority  in  favour  of  their 
system  in  a  new  house.  He  does  not  fear  the 
Legitimists-^he  knows  that  they  will  never 
make  a  revolution.  He  does  not  fear  the  Doo- 
trinaires---he  knows  that  they  will  never  do 
aiore  than  make  a  court  cabal,  or  get  up  lectures 
and  discussions  at  colleges  and  public  institn-* 
tions,  or  in  the  eolumns  of  the  Debats,  PaUp,  and 
Jaumai  de  ParU,  His  object,  then,  is  to  defeat 
the  Opposition — ^to  defeat  wholly,  if  he  can,  the 
most  resolute*— such  as  Gamier  Pages,  Lafitte, 
Salverte,  Arago,  George  Lafayette,  and  Audry 
de  Puyraveau;  and  to  defeat  partially,  such 
men  aa  Odillon  Barrot,  Maugnin,  and  Charles 
Dnpin,  unless  they  will  consent  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  ministry,  and  accept  office 
and  honours. 

Count  Mol^  has  required  the  King  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  this  year  instead  of 
next,  because  he  is  well  aware  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent Chamber,  his  majority  is  most  uncertain. 
Elected  in  the  midst  of  emeutes  and  troubles, 
the  present  Chamber  has  always  the  sentiment 
that  it  has  something  to  repress.  It  never  seems 
to  be  happy  forty-eight  hours  together,  unless 
tiiere  be  something  to  conquer,  some  plot  ex- 
posed, and  some  state  trial  ordered ;  and  the 
Idea  of  repose,  gradual  reform,  and  progressive 
Improvement  has  never  entered  into  the  heads 
of  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  majority 
believe,  with  M.  Guizot,  **  that  very  soon  there 
ie  to  be  an  emeute,  an  insurrection,  and  perhaps 
a  revolution ;"  and  so  the  majority  are  always 
Standing  at  eecnw,  ready  to  **  present" — '<  fire!" 

Count  Mole's  system  is  much  more  benevolent, 
nd  also  much  more  philosophicaL  He  thinks 
that  he  can  subdue  hte  opponents  by  kindness^ 
and  win  their  favour  by  acts  of  mercy  and  con. 
fidence.  This  is  noble  and  wise,  but  H  is  only 
lialf  a  system,  and  the  other  half  he  is  afraid  to 
avow,  even  if  he  believes  it,  which  I  think  very 
deubtfuL  Count  Mol^  could  get  on  admirably 
with  his  system,  if  he  would  come  forward  with 
the  whole  Instead  of  half — if  he  would  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  September  laws— leave  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  of  political  meetings  and  ass(»- 
dations,  and  of  the  circulation  of  cheap  journals 
by  eolparteun  or  hawkers,  and  the  publieation 
ef  prints  and  pictures,  wholly  untouched,  as  be- 
fore those  September  laws  were  made— and  would 
rely  on  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the 
Fren^  nation.  If  Count  Mo)^  did  this,  he  would 
be  deservedly  the  most  popular  minister  France 
has  known  since  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
But  Count  Mol^  will  not  propose  these  measuree. 
Bis  half  system  is,  to  retain  those  laws,  enforce 
them  with  mildness— eneonrage  men  te  desert 
Ike  ranks  of  his  political  opp<ments,  by  offering 
them  places  and  honours,  and  gain  some  by 
Aattery,  and  ethers  by  piemiaea.    His  fta(f  syeCem 


is  not  to  require"stronger  laws  than  those  in  force ; 
nor  te  prosecute  the  press  for  slight  offences ; 
nor  to  harass  the  Republican  party,  if  il  will  bot 
remain  quiet ;  and  not  to  encourage  a  ceunter. 
revolution,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  things  atthef 
are,  provided  the  Chamber  will  vote  the  badget 
But  Count  Mo]^  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  He 
does  not  attack  the  disease,  but  merely  its  c<m> 
sequences.  He  does  not  try  te  cure  the  cmm 
of  the  malady,  but  only  to  allay  the  irritabilitj 
of  the  patient  by  kindness,  softness,  and  gentle. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  is  to  beslMtsd 
in  October  or  November  will  be  returned  it 
a  moment  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  peace 
and  reconciliation.  This  is  certainly  faronnbk 
to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  September.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  elected  at  a  momeatvlea, 
according  to  all  appearances,  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Spain  will  be  in  danger.  This  would  be 
favourable  to  an  intervention  in  the  afain  of  tbe 
Peninsula.  The  present  Chamber  of  Depstiei 
has  always  been  afraid  of  approaching  this  qsM* 
tion ;  the  next  Chamber  may  probably  oome  to 
a  speedy  decision.  Nothing  could  be  more  retllj 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Spain,  tkin 
a  French  intervention  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
France  will  never  bear  with  calmness  the  soeces 
of  Don  Carlos^  Tlnia,  the  new  Chamber  wiO  be 
divided  between  peace  and  disarming  at  heme, 
and  an  armed  Intervention  in  Spanish  aiun. 
Count  Mol^  has  hitherto  opposed  all  iBtemo> 
tion.  In  this,  he  has  aeted  wisely  and  weD. 
But  he  begins  to  fear  lest  Don  Carlos  should 
triumph.  This  ia  natural  on  the  part  ef  a  ma 
who  has  only  half  a  system.  If  Count  Mole  bad 
a  whole  system,  he  would  say-s— ''  What  matten 
it  if  Don  Carlos' shall,  for  the  moment,  succeed? 
If  the  Spaniards  foiU  liberty,  that  liberty  tbe^ 
flp^  have.  If  the  Spaniards  are  uaprepsred 
for  liberty,  no  foreign  intervention  can  seeare  it 
to  them.  If  Don  Carlos  shall  succeed  for  the 
hour,  his  fall  wiU  be  more  certain,  if  the  Spamardi 
are  fully  resolved  on  having  free  institatioBi. 
All  France  has  to  do  in  the  question,  is  te  pre- 
vent  any  foreign  intervention  agaimH  liberty' 
This  would  be  the  language  of  Count  Mol^,  if  b0 
had  a  whole  system  of  non-intervention,  ^idte 
complete ;  but  he  hae  not.  He  has  only  kilf  > 
system  at  home,  as  to  union,  peace,  and  cmiee«oB 
— ^fer  he  wishes  to  keep  in  force  the  laws  of  Sep- 
tember, and  yet  operate  a  fusion  of  partiss;  aad 
he  has  only  half  a  system  abroad— for  he  wifhes 
not  te  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  nl 
he  hopes  that  the  neat  Chamber  will  support  as 
intervention,  should  Don  Caiioa  make  arack  pro- 
gress, and  be  near  succeeding*  This  amy  be  the 
policy  of  a  kind-hearted  and  honest,  but  asl  ti 
a  great  or  a  wise  man. 

The  new  Chamber  of  Depnties  will  beesmpoisd» 
like  thoee  which  have  preceded  it,  ef  Juste^Ailiss, 
Tlers-parti,  LegHimlsts,  and  OppeaitieB.  Then 
will  be  stiUlKMi  salaried  functionaries,  resMvahls 
horn  office,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  P«r* 
haps  a  good  many  of  the  4S,37e  Vetera  who  did 
aot  vele  at  idl  at  the  laat  genital  elaatiittr  »^ 
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now  Attend  and  vote.  This  if  more  than  probable^ 
it  is  next  to  certain.    Perhaps  the  Legitimists 
will  gain  a  few  more  members,  in  consequence  of 
the  support  which  they,  in  return,  will  giro  to 
the  Doctrinaires  and  Juste-mllieu.    Instead  of 
tirentf-one  deputies  of  the  Royalist  party,  it  is 
not    improbable    that    they  will    have  thirty. 
Instead  of  128  deputies  of  the  Tiers«.parti,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  number  will  be  augmented 
to  150.    The  Doctrinaires  may  form  a  distinct 
body,  with  Guizot  and  Jaubert  at  their  head. 
They  may  muster  seventy.      The  Opposition^ 
comprising  the  Constitutional   and    lUpublican 
fractions^  may  amount  to  100.     This  will  be  the 
outside.      The  remaining   109    will  be   Juste- 
milieu.    This  new  division  of  the  Chamber  will 
be  favourable  to  Count  Moi^,  and  to  his  moderate 
system.    It  will  be  opposed  to  the  Doctrinaires, 
and  will  render  their  return  to  office  next  to  im. 
possible.     The  functionaries — ^paid,  salaried,  de- 
pendent functionaries — will  belong  to  the  Tiers, 
parti,  th«  Dootrinairee,  and  the  Juste-milien-^ 
none  to  the  Legitimists,  and  none  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

And  thus  thewheel  goes  round!  Newministers 
arise*-new  systems  are  developed  ;  but  the  old 
laws  of  exclusion,  corruption,  and  monopoly,  are 


always  in  force.  Thirty^tkree  mittione  of  dtiiena 
are  represented  by  at  most  175,000  electors.  Of 
these  175,000  electors,  not  more  than  140,000 
will  vote.  Of  the  140,000  who  vote,  not  more 
than  5U),000  will  give  their  voices  for  independent 
and  patriotic  candidates.  And  out  of  459  de- 
puties, not  more  than  100  will  solely  be  influenced 
in  their  votes  and  conduct  by  a  love  of  country, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  extension  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

«  So  the  multitude  fosi,  like  the  flower  and  the  wstdf 
That  wither  away,  to  let  otben  eocoeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes— 4ven  thoie  we  behold.^ 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 

'<  For  we  are  the  same  things  that  our  fathers  have  bstn ; 
We  eee  the  eame  sights  that  our  fathcit  have  eeen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stnaoii,  and  we  ftel  the  mnw  sun, 
And  wt  run  the  same  ooufse  that  our  fhthers  have  ran." 

But  will  this  be  eternal }  No,  no  !  the  day  will 
oome,  when  true  knowledge,  true  philosophy, 
true  patriotism,  aqd  true  charity  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels  of  the 
mighty  deep !  Labour  on,  then,  my  dear  Tait,  in 
the  eause  of  the  people,  and  be  assured  that  your 
labour  will  not  be  in  vain. — Yours  ir^rj  faithfully, 

O.P.Q. 
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Southey'e  Poetical  Works. 
TBI  literary  world  will  learn,  with  Interest  correspond, 
ing  to  the  high  name  of  the  anther,  that  Sonthey*s  poems 
are  to  appear,  in  form  of  the  neat,  cheap  modem  reprinte. 
Thii  leriea  commencee  with  hii  first  published  and  first 
written  epic  poem,  <<  Joan  of  An^**  originally  printed  at 
Briitol,  forty  yearg  aga    To  how  many,  will  taming 
prer  its  pagee,  in  this  unpretending  and  eaiily  acceesible 
fonuv  give  hack  the  better  part  of  their  yonth  !     In  an 
exceedingly  intereeting  preface,  Mr  Soothey  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  early  nnrtare  of  his  genina.     It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  author  of  *<  Joan,"  «Madoc,''  and  <•  Ro- 
derick  the   Goth,"  was  an  esrly  student  of  the  <'  Jera- 
salem    Delivered,"  and  *<  Orlando  Fario80,**of  Hoole's 
translAtioo.     He  says,  *^  It  was  for  the  sake  of  their  sto- 
ries, that  I  perusol  and  re-perused  these  poems,  with  ever 
^new  delight ;  and,   by  bringing  them  thus  within  my 
teach  in  boyhood,  the  translation  rendered  me  a  lervice 
iwhich,    when  I  look  back  upon  my  intellectoal  life,  I 
fiaanoi  estimate  too  highly.'*  An  accident,  and  the  notes  of 
Hoole,  iatrodttcsd  him  to  Spenser,  whom  he  took  for  his 
master  ;  and  he  entered  a  yet  higher  school  i-^**  I  drank 
betimem  of  Chaucer's  welL    The  taste  which  had  been 
scq aired    in    that  school   was  confirmed  by    'Percy's 
Reliqaee,*  and  Warton's  *  Hi&tory  of  English  Poetry;* 
ind,  a  little  later,  by  Homer,  and  the  Bible«"  It  was  not 
ikely  to  he  corrupted  afterwaids."     He  notices  other 
lourcee  of    improTement,  and  models  of  early  imitation ; 
md  then  adverts  affectionately  to  what  many  would  coo* 
iUer  the  crowning  blessing  of  a  literary  iifi»— his  early 
tnd   long'  interconne  with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
lot  Che  greatest  of  all  his  adTantages  he  aoooonts  having 
pent  more  than  half  his  life  in  retirement— conversing 
v^ith  booka  rather  than  men ;  constantly  and  unwsariedly 
agaged   in  literary  pursuiu ;  commaning  with  his  own 
earc  ;  and  following,  what  he  himself  deemed,  upon  ma* 
are  coneideraiion,  the  best  course  of  action,  independ- 
itly  of  all  external  influences.    In  this  complete  edition, 
e  are  gl sui  to  learn  that  we  are  to  have  all  the  sins  of 
Duch — »he  *'  Wat  Tyler,"  we  presume,  and  the  Radical 
:ciogu«a— 'Prseerved.    Mr  Southey  pleads  necessity,  as 
rated  edtlioaa  would  ho  sura  to  eoatain  the  ohnokioas 
VITe  should  neither  wonder^  nor  at  all  'Utme,  if 


a  little  secret  hankering  were  cherished  unconsciously  tar 
those  early  waifs  and  strays.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
neat,  in  every  respect ;  and  ornamented  with  a  good  por* 
trait  of  the  author,  admirably  engraved  by  Pinden.  We 
heartily  wish  it  snessss,  and  commend  it  to  young  col- 
lectors. 

Simpaon's  Plea  for  Religion  and  the  Sacred 

Writinge* 

A  cheap  edition,  in  one  thick  volume^  of  this  once 
popular  work,  has  jost  appeared.  A  new  memoir,  con- 
taining many  fresh  and  interesting  particulars  of  the  uso- 
fhl  life  of  the  excellent  perwn  referred  to,  is  prefixed  to 
the  volume.  It  is  written  by  Sir  John  Bickerton  WiU 
liams,  though  the  edition  is  edited  by  the  author's  son. 
Mr  Simpson  had  a  snpernatural  call  to  the  ministry,  or 
something  which  excited  imagination  fancied  such  ;  yet, 
when  at  Cambridge,  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
the  future  defender  of  the  tmth  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  was  found  to  have  no  Bible  1  He  had  been 
supematurally  called  to  preach  the  Goepel,  but  not  yet  to 
study  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  A  better  time  came,  and 
Mr  Simpson's  biographer,  in  delineating  it,  skilfully  quotes 
the  eloquent  panegyric  of  the  young  believer  npon  the  ne- 
glected sacred  volume.  He  was  the  fellow-student  and  friend 
of  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  of  Cowper's  Unwin,  and  of 
Robert  Robinion.  He  became  curate  of  Macclesfield,  and 
drew  the  wrath  of  his  bishop  (Markham)  upon  himself 
tor  his  cordial  and  Christian  support  of  the  Methodists, 
who  laboured  In  his  neighbourhood.  When  Dr  Mark- 
ham  angrily  obeerved,  that  the  Methodista-..who  were 
then  to  the  Church  nearly  what  the  Papists  are  now- 
owed  all  their  success  in  Macclesfield  to  him,  he  meekly 
replied— <<  My  Lord,  I  cannot  take  this  honour  to  myselt" 

He  was  siupended,  and  commenced  itinerant  preacher  ; 
but  the  curacy  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Mayor,  a  gentleman 
who  afterwards  iUied  that  ofiiee,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Methodists  overthrowing  the  Church,  ofl^red  the  situation 
to  Mr  Simpson,  who  accepted  of  it.  Dr  Porteons  was 
now  his  bishop ;  and  rejected  all  the  complaints  made 
against  the  curate,  whoee  only  fault  was  regard  for  the 
Methodists.  A  chapel  whs  afterwards  built  for  him  by 
the  zeal  of  a  friend,  and  Dr  Porteoua  licenied  it.  Seve- 
ral nry  characteristic  letters  from  Rowland  UiU  to  hig 
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perMca««d  friend  find  a  pUoe  in  th«  memoir.  Ha  n; 
^  Eccledattict  ronr,  as  Luther  aayB,  like  bean  itmclc 
on  the  snont ;  jet  thii  they  know  ii  all  they  can  do. 
Yonr  ihaie  of  hnmlHty  I  long  for  exceedingly;  yet  a 
little  coniage  to  face  the  Deril  may  not  be  amim.  The 
Lord  knows  how  difflcolt  it  ii  to  keep  mcasnrei  with  the 
wretched  mnch-to-be-pitied  Church  gOTemon  of  this  day." 

Letters  of  a  Repreeentative,    Second  Series. 

Thoee  who  hare  read  our  account  of  the  flnt  eeries  of 
Colonel  Thompson*!  Epistles  to  his  constituents  during 
the  Session  of  1836,  may  hare  a  perfect  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  new  publication.  In  spirit,  manner,  and  object, 
the  leCtenare  identical : — as  independent,  as  searching,  as 
humorous,  and  rich  in  that  peculiar  illustratiTe  power 
which  gains  strength  ftom  its  homely  fomiliarity.  We 
giro  a  fow  extracts,  recommended  by  pithy  common  sense, 
radical  principle,  and  sound  logi& 

ON  UNION  AMONG  RADICAL  XUIBIRS. 

Most  of  the  Radical  members  are  sent  to  Parliament  by 
oonstituenoies  who  liave  a  high,  and,  in  some  eases,  an 
overweenim  opinion,  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
exertions  of  thdr  particular  representatiTe.  Hence  these 
membwB  are  much  more  in  tlie  situation  of  chiefs  of  olana, 
tlian  of  the  leaders  of  a  regular  army,  bound  tooether  by 
well-digerted  discipline  and  habitual  co-operation.  But 
there  is  one  kind  of  tactic  always  in  their  power ;  which 
Is,  to  help  one  another.  Lord  Nelson  said  to  his  captains, 
^  II  any  of  you  is  ever  at  a  loss  about  the  order  of  battle, 
he  will  never  be  fhr  wrong  if  he  is  alongside  of  an  enemy's 
ship.'*  So  a  Radical  member  will  never  be  far  wrong,  if  he 
is  round  aiding  a  brother  in  an  attack  upon  the  common 
enemy ;  and  this  without  too  nica  a  regard  to  the  preoi- 
akm  of  the  said  brother^  movement,  or  to  whether  it  be 
exaotlv  what  would  have  been  ehosen  by  the  assistant,  if 
he  haa  the  shaping  of  it,  but  with  a  view  to  general  effects, 
and  losing  no  opportunity  of  miUdnf^  an  impression  on  the 
adversary.  In  short,  to  go  along  with  evervbodv  where  it 
is  possible,  andhangback  from  nobody  but  where,fromsome 
special  reason,  it  is  unavoidable,  appears  to  be  the  tactic 
for  ua,  **  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant,**  is  a  good  rule  for  individuals,  parlies  to 
such  a  oompaot.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  ambition  enough 
to  gain  wliat  promotion  I  may  in  that  line,  to  make  me 
engage  to  be  at  everr  man*e  lieck,  for  all  and  every  pnrpoee 
to  which  he  may  think  me  capable  of  co-operating,  saving 
only  points  of  conscience,  which,  of  course,  are  always  ex- 
cepted. 

BI.HBOP8  IN  THE    HOUSI  OP  LORDS,  AND  CLBROTMXV  HOT 
BUOIBLB  FOR  MBMBBRS  OP  THB  H0U8X  OP  OOMlfONS. 

Lord  John  RusReil*e  support  of  the  Bishops  amounted 
only  to  the  school-boy's  argument,  who  said  that,  if  he 
learned  A,  he  should  be  made  to  learn  B,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.  The  unreasonableness  of  Bishops 
setting  inthe  House  of  Lords,  was  held  out  as  theadvanoed 
poet  of  two  or  three  other  unreasonablenesses  behind, 
which,  if  the  first  fell,  were  all  likely  to  fiUl  in  suooeasion. 
Something  was  also  rested  on  the  necessity  there  would 
bo  for  admittinff  clergymen  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  the  Bishops  aid  not  sit  in  the  other  House.  And  why 
should  they  not,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  could  find 
constituents  to  send  them  ?  The  exclusion  of  tlie  clergy 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  like  thcb  oellbaey,  is  only 
a  cunningly-devised  invention  for  cutting  them  off  ttom 
having  the  same  interests  and  feelings  as  their  fellow-oiti- 
zens,  and  giving  them  an  interest  apart.  Blaokstone  says 
(I.  ii.  175)  that  members  of  parliament  must  not  be  **  of 
the  clergy,  for  they  sit  in  convocation  ;**  the  reason  of 
their  exclusion,  therefore,  has  long  been  done  away.  And 
for  any  use  there  is  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  hi  the 
Bishops  being  where  they  are,  why  do  not  the  Unitarians 
<iemaad  that  Mr  Fox  be  shorn  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  the  Methodists,  Jabez  Bunting  ?  Either  they 
do  not  do  it  because  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  them ;  or 
because  they  are  suffering  under  an  oppression,  from  not 
lubving  what  they  have  an  equal  right  to. 

USXS  OP  PARLIAMBHTARY  00MMITTBB8. 

I  begin  to  understand  the  tactics  of  Committees  of  the 
Hot^  of  Commons.  The  olgeet  is  always  to  out  off  in- 
quby  into  the  good  or  evil  of  the  principle  concerned, 
which  is  all  the  public  care  about ;  and  to  get  up  an  in- 
quiry into  some  minor  point  msiead.  The  oli^ect  of  the 
present  Committee  is  to  inqubre  whether  Mr  Higgins,  the 
master  of  the  poor-house,  has  properly  mixed  the  oatmeal- 
porridge  which  Mr  Wiggins,  tlie  Commissioner,  directed 
him  to  make.    And  on  this  Committee,  sack  M  it  is,  X^etp 


are  not  above  three  namea  thai  can,  by  any  eeMtimlim, 
be  considered  as  on  the  people's  side.  The  CoBmuttce, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  caUed  **  A  Committee  fbr  msldngs 
favourable  rep<vt  on  the  Cookery  of  the  Poor-law  Cooi- 
mlssioneis.^  This  is  the  way  thmgs  go  on,  m  a  govern- 
ment where  what  is  nuscsUed  the  popular  branch,  ii,  is 
fact,  a  cunningly-devised  engine  for  keeping  oat,  lijrill 
sorts  of  strainers  and  disqualiacatlona,  the  feebkst  infiaBifli 
of  the  real  feelinga  snd  vrishes  of  the  people. 

OBSTACLBS  TO  THB  TRUTH  BBINO  HBARO  IN  TBI  HUCSS  OP 
COMMONS  ;  AND  ADVICB  TU  THB  PBOPLI. 

Mr  Hume  was  reoeived  with  groans  and  hideoosIsQ^ 
when  he  attempted  to  open  the  case  of  that  part  of  tlw 
oommunity  who  have  not  three  hundred  poonos  s-ycsr  is 
land  ;*  and  when  he  proceeded  to  connect  the  qacstion 
with  the  New  Poor- Law,  the  sounds  that  issued  Bom  the 
landed  benches  had  a  touch  of  the  New  Zeahader.   Ij 
then  i»  a  konibU  mmnd  o»  earthy  it  ts  ike  lamf^  tftmv 
three  kundred  arutocratt,  all  twvm  to  a  eomtrary  tMtmiL 
wken  an  komeH  «a»  preMtBdM  km$tlf  before  lAas,  to  fkai 
tke  eoMte  ef  tie  imdiutrioiu  amd  thepoer.    And  now  1  ton 
to  the  people  of  England — to  that  portion  of  them  vho 
do  not  believe  that  to  swear  to  a  pecuniary  interest  is  tbe 
way  to  constitute  a  judge— to  the  portion  who  sre  ban  to 
work  and  to  suffer,  and  not  to  receive  rents  and  to  raesd^ 
a  portion  with  whom  I  believe  I  possess  some  inliicooe, 
ftom  whom  I  ei\joy  some  confidence,  whom  I  have  at  iD 
events  endeavoured  fiuthfully  to  serve,  whose  csnie  I  hsie 
pleaded  till  the  haur  that  was  dark  has  turned  grey^wkie 
cause  I  eould  and  would  plead  now,  if  we  hada  tribosal 
where  physical  force  and  sworn  interest  were  not  opposed 
to  our  having  a  hesring.    Their  advocate  in  the  pom  of 
Mr  Hume  has  been  received  with  an  indignity  icaedj 
short  of  anything  but  blows.    Their  messengers  haw  bMB 
sent  back  like  the  messengers  of  David  ;  and  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  ii  I  go  willingly  on  a  mesnge  to 
that  camp  again,  till  blessed  are  the  feet  of  him  who  oosie 
with  proposals  of  peace.    Why  will  yon  drive  yoor  ftiesdi 
and  rcpresentatlveiB  on  the  bitter  and  degrading  ofiee  of 
presenting  themselves  before  howling  savages— of  rollnir 
in  the  diist,  and  performing  the  Ktntom  to  their  Bintia 
Mi^esties,  in  hmies  of  obtaining  a  little  nM»sel  of  the 
justice  which  theur  coronation  oath  has  taught  them  it  it 
their  interest  to  reftise  ?    What  can  you  expect  fron  it, 
but  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  persons  of  yoor  imhiss 
dors?    Take  my  advice ;  I  have  served  ag^unst  the  Wihi- 
bees  of  the  Penian  Gulf,  and  know  the  handling  of  the 
kind.    Present  yourselves  no  more  befbre  the  600  nwa 
landowners  and  poor-rate-owners  of  the  House  of  Coo- 
mons.    Never  go  near  them  till  they  send  you  s  fia^  of 
truce.    They  are  vour  natural  and  nnehangeable  eseoieit 
and  no  mistake;  leet  there  should  have  been  savdook 
about  it,  they  have  declared  their  interest  OB  oath.  TV? 
will  grind  you  to  the  last,  as  all  men  grind  what  it  ii  th« 
interest  to  srind.     The  fhrthinn  aqueescd  from  a-th«- 
sand-and-eight  paupers  by  the  New  Pooi-Law,  gfitts  is 
the  shape  of  a  eume^  or  a  guinea's  worth  on  the  hod- 
dress  of  the  landowner'e  opersrffirl.     Yonr  frthos  ud 
mothers  must  die  in  poor  bastilles,  where  you  yooneim 
must  follow.    If^  in  tms  meanthne,  ye  multiply,  it  mn^  \* 
for  exportation,  like  the   CJarolfam  negroes.     Aod  h«v 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?   Is  not  your  Government  fimitid 
to  the  hands  of  men  who  take  an  oath  that  all  thst  is  fov 
loss  is  their  giun,  and  who  solemnly  ezelade  fttn  psrtiri* 
patlon  in  making  laws  for  you,  every  man  who  is  of  f^ 
own  class  and  feeling,  as  completely  aa  the  negro  dsfe  i* 
excluded  in  America  ?    It  is  the  intent  of  tyranny  mnred 
and  sworn  to ;  you  cannot  be  amaaed  at  what  ii  thr  n- 
tural  result  of  the  precautions  taken.     And  byutc^l 
resources  it  must  be  met,  or  else  lie  down  for  ever.  Cbtf  9 
your  whole  plan  of  campaign.     'Begai  to  look  into  rcsr 
own  affiurs,  and  to  help  one  another  to  do  it    Hope  v 
thing  from  Pariiament.    The  House  of  Commons*  ioBtad 
of  bong  the  machine  you  dreamed  of,  ta  only  a  ciK^hiaB  ti 
blunt  the  impulses  of  popular  neeessitiea. 

WiUon's  Border  Talee.  Vol.  IIL 
The  new  volume  of  northern  stories  and  tsl«,  e* 
consider  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former  vsi«(* 
and  only  inferior  to  the  fiitt,  which  was,  wt  bcfic*^ 
nearly  the  unaided  production  of  the  iagcnios*  vd 
lamented  projector  of  the  series,  Job*  M ackat  WaV* 
His  portrait  adorns  the  prfsent  volume  of  a  work  vkict 
suocessfnUy  ministers  to  the  InnoceDt  cBtsrtaiaacai  d 
tens  of  thousands  in  Scotland,  and  which  cannot  Is  «i(^ 


*  Hie  qasiOon  wsi  Mr  day's  moiioa  Ibr  aa 
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oat  very  considerable  offect  in  eoftenlng  the  mannen  and 
amelioratinf  the  fedingi  of  the  important  dait  to  whieh 
it  it  principally  addraeed,  while  it  extendi  their  know- 
ledge of  the  complieated  workings  of  daily  life.  Many 
of  thcie  talee,  betides  copiont  invention,  shew  conttructiye 
skill,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  no  mean  sagacity. 
Without  forfeiting  tiielr  nationality  of  character,  could 
it  not  be  possible  to  enable  mere  English  readers  to  enter 
within  the  pale  of  these  northern  story-tellers  ? 

A    Disquisition  on  Government,      By  George 

Ramsay,  B.M. 
This  is  an  essay  meant  to  prove  that  (lie  tripartite 
British  constitution,  if  not  the  perfection  of  human  wis- 
dom,  is  the  best  the  world  ever  saw;  which  may  be 
considered  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  greatest  blessings 
have  arisen  from  fortuitous  causes.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  author  does  not  bold  our  glorious  mixed  consti- 
tution— of  a  hereditary  King,  a  hei^ditary  privileged 
aristocracy,  and  the  *^  rascal  Commons" — as  the  ultimO' 
turn  of  good  government.  The  basis  of  his  argument 
is,  that  in  no  other  country  in  which  indigence  and 
misery  have  increased  so  fast,  and  existed  to  so  great  an 
exteut,  has  it  been  found  possible  to  preserve  equal  good 
order.  Admitting  the  growing  misery,  and  the  causes 
assigned  for  it,  we  consider  the  quiet  as  a  dubious  and  sus- 
picious ground  of  consolation.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
ingenious  disquisition,  the  author  wishes  to  establish 
that  a  purely  democratic  form  of  government  never  can 
be  practicable  in  an  old  and  rich  country  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 

In  modem  times,  the  example  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  host  in  itself.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  praises 
which  have  been  lavished  on  our  happy  constitution, 
its  peculiar,  its  distinctive  clums  to  admiration  are,  I 
conceive,  not  always  quite  understood.  Other  States 
possibly  mi^ht  be  shewn,  in  which  a  popular  control 
as  effectual  lias  been  exercised  over  the.  publio  counsels 
without  anarchy  or  confusion,  and  perhaps  even  for  as 
long  a  period ;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  an  instance  of 
a  country  such  as  England  now  is,  which  has  been  able 
to  unite  liberty  with  order  ?  To  obtain  tlie  blessings  of 
free  government  without  turbulence,  in  a  district  like 
Switzerland,  where  almost  everv  man  is  a  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  where  no  large  towns  exist,  and  no  oody  of  poor 
i«  to  be  found,  or  even  in  a  great  region  such  an  the 
United  States,  for  similar  reasons,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  very  easy  task.  But  when  a  land  comes  to  fa« 
covered  with  vast  mannfactnring  towns,  enclosing  within 
Si  small  compass  a  population  not  only  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, but  likewise  indigent ;  liable,  also,  from  many 
axscidents,  to  be  deprived  in  a  moment  even  of  their  harcf- 
eamed  subststenoe ;  then  the  exoellence  of  a  government 
Is  indeed  put  to  the  test.  Now,  1  affirm  tliat  the  world 
never  before  saw  a  case  of  the  oo-existence  of  any  system 
of  freedom  with  suoh  a  condition  of  things  as  this.  All 
politi<»l  philosophers^  prior  to  experience,  would  have 
been  justified  in  denying  its  possibility.  Virtue,  and  the 
ttlMcnce  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
have  been  always  considered  as  indispensable  to  any 
0oheroe  of  popular  influence.  The  British  constitution 
has  shewn  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  a  wonderful 
degree  of  liberty  in  a  state  of  society  where  the  most 
powerftil  elements  of  disorder  are  found.  This,  then,  is 
the  grand,  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  frame  of  government 
under  which  we  live. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  excellence  of  that  form 
of  government  under  which  this  vast,  indigent,  and  tur- 
bulent popnlation— this  extent  of  popular  ignorance-^ 
thia  monstrous  inequality  in  fortunes-.thi8  liability  to 
commercial  convulsion,  and  its  attendant  dangers-^ave 
arisen  ?  The  merit  of  the  British  constitution  would 
■cam  to  be  that  it  is  not  paternal  and  protective,  but 
moderately  coercive.  Never  was  a  mixed,  a  happily- 
balanced  constitution  productive  of  such  disastrous  con- 
scquenoet^  if  we  are  to  place  faith  in  our  author^s  alarm- 
ing' intimations.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  cannot 
be  denied.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  perfection  of 
that  mijeed  government  <^  to  which  a  King  and  aristo- 
cracy are  more  ettential  than  ever?** — for  this  reason,  that, 
if  the  people  ara  not  kept  down  by  the  laws  which  the 
other  branchtt  enact,  ''nothing  but  a  military  detpotism 
coald  save  us  ftom  pillage  and  anarchy;  for  what  elw  could 


preserve  ni  for  a  moment,  in  timei  of  distreu,  from  tha 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cotton-spinners  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  ?*' 

We  leave  Mr  Ramsay  in  this  dilemma.  If  our  mixed 
constitution  be  the  best  possible  in  our  present  rlrcum- 
stances,  it  cannot  always  have  been  thus  perfect,  since  it  has 
tolerated,  If  not  fostered  the  growth  of  so  monstrous  and 
threatening  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  he  describes ; 
and,  if  democracy  be  now  impracticable  in  England,  he 
proves  that  it  is  the  abuses  attending  aristocracy  which 
have  madeallchange  and  any  farther  extension  of  popular 
rights,  though  it  were  improvement,  pregnant  with  danger. 
Chapters  on  Early  Engltah  Literature, 
By  J.  H.  Hippisley,  Esq.  M.A. 
This  gentleman,  enamoured  of  Chaucer  and  the  early 
poets,  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  purpose  of  introducing 
his  favourites  to  popular  readers.      We  fear  that  his 
lucubrations  are  too  voluminous  for  ordinary  readers ; 
but  they  point  the  way,  to  students  of  poetry  and  early 
literature.    We  have  ourselves  read  his  volume  with 
pleasure.     It  brought  pleasingly  to  our  recollection  .the 
learning  and  research  of  Warton,  the  elegance  and  elo- 
quence of  Campbell,  Chaucer's  choice  and  racy  text,  and 
the  many  charms  of  the  Elizabethian  poets.     How  could 
such  a  volume  fail  to  delight  an  Knglish  reader  ? 
The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  heart ;  with  some  new  views  of  the  Physio^ 
iogy  of  the  Circulation,   By  Dr.  Wardrop,  Sur- 
geon to  George  IV.    Part  I.    Svo^  sewed. 
Let  not  our  readers  be  alarmed.    We  are  not  going  to 
become  medical,  nor  yet  surgical ;  but,  as  those  who  are 
both,  occasionally  look  into  our  pages,  we  wish  to  place 
this  essay  under  their  notice.   They  will  find  in  it  original 
views  expressed  with  precision  and  brevity. 

My  Book,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Conduct  y 
Is  a  collection  of  maxims,  rules,  directions,  observations 
on  morals,  manners^  dress,  and  behaviour,  by  Mr  John 
Henry  Skelton ;  generally  sensible,  sometimes  piquant, 
and  always  curiously  arranged;  as  Whist ^nd  Ht/pocrity  ; 
Conscience  and  Ladies'  Drett ;  Chess  and  the  Church,  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  and  that  not  the 
worst  part  of  it,  consists  of  select  sentences  from  eminent 
writers,  containing  lessons  of  wisdom  and  morality.  It 
is,  we  presume,  selected  from  Mr  Skelton*s  common- 
place book. 

Calvin's  Institutes  of  Religion, 
A  very  cheap  edition  of  this  body  of  divinity  has  been 
published  by  Cornish,  London. 

From  Glasgow  we  have  a  fourpenny  edition  of  Dr 
Channing*s  Address  ov  TEMPEaAitcE.  Asprevenu 
Ives  of  intemperance,  Cbanning,  among  other  innocent 
pleasures,  recommends  music  and  dancing ;  while  he  de- 
nounces the  theatre,  at  at  present  organized,  **  at  an 
accumulation  of  immoral  influencet,  which  hat  nou- 
rished intemperance  and  all  vice**—*'  where  exhibitions 
of  dancing  are  given,  fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where 
the  most  licentious  class  in  the  community  thiong|nnoon» 
oealed,  to  tempt  and  destroy.** 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

M.  Buquet,  French  Matter  in  the  Edinbureh  Academy, 
hat  just  published  a  Guide  to  the  Pronuitciation 
or  THE  FaENCH  Lakouaoe,  by  a  method  detailed  in 
the  prefiice.  The  book  contains  exercises  upon  the  sounds 
of  vowels  and  contonantt,  a  tenet  of  easy  httont,  and 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  French  polite  literaturew 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Spelling-Book, 
With  an  abridgment  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  hat  been 
published  by  J.  L.  Lyon,  which  claims  the  merit  of 
enabling  yonng  persons  and  solitary  students  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  mora  ease  and  fitcility  than  any  of  the  grammars 
already  published. 

Madame  A.  CoMella,  a  native  of  Florence,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  familiar  conversations  in  Italian  and 
French,  Ibr  the  use  of  yonng  ladles,  which  it  likely  to 
be  found  a  useful  work  in  conducting  thit  department  of 
their  education. 
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Jtei^i  Introductory  AtloM  of  Modem  Chograpky. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
Thti  Atlaf,  which  ii  marreUoaily  cheap,  considering 
its  ezecQtion,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  parish  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  as  a  sort  of  first  book^  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people,  before  they  know  how  to  take 
care  of  more  ezpensire  ones,  we  presume,  or  where  such 
cannot  he  afforded.  The  coloured  maps  are  clear,  neat, 
and  accurate ;  there  is  an  elaborate  and  copious  index, 
which  might  fitly  accompany  a  far  dearer  work.  Wc 
rarely  gire  any  opinion  upon  school-hooks,  but  we  can 
safely  say  this  one  is  trust-worthy. 

Mra  BakewelTt  Hint*  to  Mothers,  on  the  Physical 
and  Moral  Training  of  Children, 
We  hare  here  the  second  edition  of  a  sensible  and  judi- 
cious treatise,  for  the  use  of  youthful  and  iaezperieuced 
mothers  of  the  middle  rank.  But  any  mother  may  pro- 
fit by  its  hints  and  directions^  who  wishes  to  train  her 
children  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  aoond  mind  in  a  sound 
ftamew 

Lettere  to  Brother  John,  on  Life,  Health,  and 
Dieeaeee.  By  Edward  Johnson,  Surgeon. 
The  author  of  these  letters,  we  should  imagine,  enjoys 
rude  health.  His  leading  rules  hn^^at  little^  or,  at  least, 
guard  against  too  much  eating,  as  ^  you  cannot  take  too 
little  ;^*  but  eat  whatever  you  like — a  sound  stoaaach  may, 
we  are  told,  digest  polished  steel  of  the  finest  temper. 
Drink  little  ;  but  never,  save  when  thinty,  touch  even 
water.  Every  strong  liquid  it  poison.  Thirdly,  take  prodi- 
gious exercise-.*'  severe  exercise.'*  The  "  petty  affair  of 
a  three  miles*  walk**  is  regarded  as  contemptible.  '<  I 
mean  what  I  say,*'  quoth  our  surgeon  :  '*  bodily  exertion, 
to  the  extent  of  quickened  breathiug  and  sensible  perspir- 
ation, kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  tvventy- 
four.  Say  four  or  five  uiiles  before  breakfast,  four  or 
five  before  dinner,  four  or  five  early  in  the  evening  ;  or, 
to  save  the  evening  for  other  purposes,  a  healthy  man 
may  walk  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  before  breakfast  with  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  which  will,  in  a  week  or  two,  per- 
fectly astonish  him.  Host  men,  even  the  operatives  and 
shopkeepers,  may  do  this,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
rise  early  enough  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  exercise  taken 
hefore  breakfast  is  worth  all  that  can  be  taken  after 


Taleefrom  th^  Crorman  tfJ.  H.  Jung-StiiUng. 
Thoae  who  are  aequaintad  with  tha  autobiognphy  of 
Stilling — a  work  unrivalled  for  homely  simplicity,  gentle 
piety,  and  goodness  of  heart — may  haw  an  Mea  of  thsR 
stories.  The  Tales  are,  in  fact,  parapbnsea  of  iaddcali 
occurring  in  his  life  and  ezperiencei. 

The  Ttoo  Brothers. 
This  story  is  illustrative  of  the  elftcts  of  good  and  bad 
moral  training.  The  elder  brother  narrates  their  early  his- 
tory.   He  is  bred  by  his  fether — a  genuine  Englbh  Squire, 
All  Oxonian,  and  a  Tory;   passionate  end  prejudiced; 
hospitable,  courageous,  and  devoted  to  field-aporta.    The 
youth*s  education  la  flniahed  at  a  pnhlic  school,  whaaos  hs 
is  expelled ;  after  which  he  enters  the  anny  ;  egpsrieaces 
all  the  horrors  of  war  ;  shoots  a  brother-officer  dead  in  a 
•enaeless  duel ;  and  retnms  from  the  Peninanla,  womM 
and  shattered  in  constitution,  in  lass  than  three  ycaii. 
The  younger  brother— the  good  boy.«.waa  educated  by  aa 
ancle,  a  religious  man  of  enlightened  morala— a  lover  of 
peace — ^who  trains  np  his  nephew,  Charles,  *'  la  the  wayhs 
should  go.*'  The  good  boy  accordingly  becooaea  a  dagy. 
man ;  marries  a  bcantifiil  and  high-born  lady,  and 
his  table  surrounded  by  rosy  cherubs;  while  the 
George,  lingers  a  solitary,  maimed,  sickly  bachelor, 
his  old  school-fellowa,  In  bnsinew,  or  ia  peaoafol  ^nki' 
aions,  prospering  around  him*    He  at  Imt  takca  to  his 
uncle*s  dying  bequest — the  Bible ;  and  there  finds  csosol- 
ation  and  hope,  after  the  failure  of  all  his  dreams  of  glory 
and  ambition.     The  object  of  the  little  volame  is  unex- 
ceptionable. 

Leeturee  on  Entomology. 
We  cannot  be  far  ivioog  ia  dassing  iktm  Lectares 
among  Juvenile  Works.    They  abound  ia  aatartainlBg 
facts. 

The  Little  ConchohgiH 
Is  an  affair  of  the  s;imo  kind ;  very  pretty  la  exterior ; 
perhaps  more  scientific  than  the  juveniles  will  fiad 
venient ;  but  still  a  nice  sea-side  book  for  ms store 
misaes. 

Peter  Parley 
Has  put  forth  another  of  his  delightful  mlaoellanies;  ar.4 
young  folks  have  no  story-teller  so  attractive,  becrase, 
^  thoroughly  understanding  their  tastes,  he  hits  them  ex- 

wirfs.'^"Th7causeVf  so  murh"bad  health rdiwonlenti  I  •^^J^y*  ""^  ™«'^«»  knowledge  as  enterUining  as  a  fairy 
— J ..  .*v . i_  _.._••._. .J .^,  ..  , ^     tale,  and  as  merry  as  a  Chnstmas  pantonmne. 


and  want  of  happiness,  is  attributed  to  our  high  degree  of 
civilization,  which  is  neither  consistent  with  moral  nor 
physical  health.  Of  course,  we  presume,  that  '*  the  noble 
savage**  should  retreat  again  into  his  woods.  The  natural 
state  of  man,  according  to  our  author,  is  not  to  live  by 
the  labour  of  his  brains,  but  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    As 

he  advances  in  knowledge,  he  retrogrades  in  strength a 

proof  that  a  highly  Intellectual  state  of  society,  like  that 
in  which  we  live,  was  never  designed  for  man.  The 
besetting  sin  of  the  present  generation  is  reading  and 
thinking.  The  author  of  this  book  is,  however,  a  shrewd 
man.  He  is  only  afllicted  with  the  beeetting  vice  of  one 
part  of  the  profession— the  desire  of  astounding,  of  elec- 
trifying, of  saying  strong  things  to  create  a  senaacion. 
This  answers  very  well  in  a  sick  chamber,  but  not  so  well 
in  a  book. 


JUVRNILB  BOOKS. 

The  New  Excitement ;  an  Annasl  for  1836. 

For  some  cause  which  we  do  not  exactly  understand, 
the  editor  of  this  work,  which,  far  years  back,  we  have 
noticed  with  approbation.  Is  obliged,  according  to  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  a 
piece  of  legal  form,  to  give  up  his  old  title  and  assume  a 
new  one.  But  the  work  is,  to  all  intenta  and  purpoee% 
the  same  in  character  and  object.  The  preseat  volume 
is.  Indeed,  more  carefully  selected^  and  possesses  more 
aorelty,  rariety,  and  power  of  eMcitement,  than  any  former 
one  which  we  recollect.  It  will  he  a  welcome  as  It  la 
a  oeefol  gift,  to  many  a  juvenile  circle.  Its  value  is 
solid  and  enduring. 

Rich  Enough 
Is  a  sensible  little  story,  for  old  as  well  as  youngs  which 
we  immgtna  gn  American  reprint 


ConvereationB  on  the  Human  Frame  and  the  Five 

Senses, 
Is  yet  another  work  for  the  javealles,  who  may  now  fiad 
as  much  variety  in  their  libraiiea  as  in  the  plaa-cako 
and  buns  especially  prepared  for  them.  The  aatbor  has 
some  doubts  if  the  eubjcct  of  anatomy  aad  phyaioiofy 
be  quite  suitable  to  the  young.  We  have  aonc  The 
Mamma  herself  cannot  be  the  worse  for  having  a  general 
knoivletlge  of  the  animal  economy;  but  ahe  oiay  fiad 
fifty  better  subjects  in  which  her  familiar  convenari<m 
may  instruct  her  children.  Our  objection  does  not  lie 
eo  much  against  the  conversations  on  the  senses,  as  these 
on  the  human  frame.  Skulls  and  skelecona»  lungs  and 
atomachs.  are  not  the  illostiative  cngraviaga  we  would 
choose  for  children's  aasnsement ;  and,  if  Mamma  woaU 
only  let  the  young  folks  alone  for  a  few  yeniv,  tbey  may 
soon  overtake  all  her  anatomical  instmctiona  both  asect 
suitably  and  profitably. 

Chemistry  qf  Nature.  By  Hugo  Reid,  Leetorer 
in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  &c. 
This  is,  so  to  speak,  ufnimer  orjhtt  6ooir<if  chcoiistry, 
comprehending,  we  should  imagine,  the  substance  of  Mr 
Reid*s  lectures  to  the  chemical  claas  he  waa  eagafed  es 
Instruct.  The  work  is  comprehenslTe^  dearly  anaaged, 
and  not  overioaded  with  explanation. 

ThoSketchers  Manual;  or.  The  Whole  Art  of  Pit- 

ture  Making,  Sfc.  ^c.     By  Frank    Howard, 

Author  of  ''  The  Spirit  of  Shakqiearv.** 

A  book  of  this  kind  will  never  make  a  paiaiary  aal 

fbr  lem  a  Raphael  or  a  Claade,  any  more  ihaaa  ihyauag 

dIcUonary  wiU  ouke  a  MUtoB«  ttlU  tbk  Bfaasml  asay 

aflbrd  a  few  awfol  lilaU  fa  the  mdiaacBto  «f  ai^  la  iht 
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beggarlf  alemenU,  to  AUttttnr  and  MlC4au|lit  tketehen, 
who  aspire  to  dniwinf  from  nature.  The  Tolnme  is 
iliaitntad  b^  a  number  of  enfraTingi,  which,  though 
rude  «iiongh|  elucidate  the  writer's  instructions. 


THE  PINE  ARTS. 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By  S.  T. 
Coleridge.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-fire  Poetic 
and  Dramatic  Scenes ;  designed  and  etched  by 
David  Soott^  Member  of  tlie  Scottish  Academy 
of  Painting.    Edinburgh:  Alexander  Hill. 

In  many,  or  rather  in  all  respects,  this  is  a  very  re- 
markable boolc.     The  work  illustrated  is  remarlcable, 
the  Illustration*  themselves  are  not  less  so,  while  the  en- 
terprise of  the  publisher,  and  the  sty!e  in  which  his  part 
has  been  executed,  are,  in  their  own  way,  quite  equal  to 
cither  of  them.    The  ^  Rime  of  the  Andent  Manner" 
has  lon^  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  its  own  class — a  clan 
djstingnislied  quite  as  much  for  originality  and  simplicity 
of  design,  as  for  the  occasional  eztravaganoe  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  utmost  richness  and  parity  of 
•entimeat  is  frequently  conveyed.     The  whole  poem  is,  in 
truth,  %  fable  intended  to  teach  the  commonest  and  best 
of  mmtU-^oyt  for  all  sorts  of  created  existence;  and 
differs  from  the  more  simple  ^sopian  tale  which  used  to 
delight  our  boyhood,  in  little  else  than  in  being  conceived 
with  greater  grandeur,  and  more  elaborately  wrought  out. 
We  do  not  sympathise  with  those  who  exclaim  against  it 
as  unnatural  and  shoclcing,  and  who  imagine  they  have 
made  an  end  of  the  matter  so  soon  as  they  have  uttered 
those  two  wordsL      In  the  eommon  fiible,  no  one  is 
shocked  at  being  taught  a  good  lesson  by  a  speaicing  ele- 
phant or  monkey,  provided  the  sentiments  it  expresses 
are  not  inconsonant  with  its  supposed  situation :  when- 
ever that  is  the  case,  the  necessary  postulate  of  speech  is 
readily  granted.    To  such  a  poem  as  the  one  in  question, 
we  ought  to  render  the  same  justice,  and  judge  of  it,  noc 
by  the  strictly  possible  or  probable  in  general  nature,  but 
by  the  rules  of  that  peculiar  nature  according  to  which  it 
is  framed.     It  is  when  viewed  in  this  way,  that  we  come 
to  consider  tho  <<  Ancient  Mariner"  as  a  poem  of  distin- 
guished merit ;  and  the  same  view  must  be  taken  in  regard 
to  Mr  Scott*s  Illustrations  before  they  can  properly  be 
placed  in  the  very  high  position  which,  we  are  of  opinion, 
they  are  entitled   to  occupy.     As  illustrations — a  fact 
which  necessari  ly  precludes  ( in  a  certain  sense)  originality — 
we  regard  them  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  work  they 
illastratOb    One  great  charm  of  the  poem  is  the  mystery 
ivhich  hangs  over  everything  appertaining  to  the  Ma- 
rincr.     He  is  not  only  a  mariner,  but  an  ancient  mari- 
ner ;  he  traverses  all  lands,  yet  we  cannot  guess  what 
oonntry  he  is  of|  he  has  '*  strange  power  of  speech,** 
yet  in  what  tongue  he  speaketh  we  divine  not ;  he  sails 
from  a  certain  harbour,  upon  a  certain  voyage,  yet  no 
one  knows  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went ;  while  of 
the  goodly  vessel  herself,  all  we  know  is,  that—*<  there 
was  a   ship.*'    While  we  feel  all  this  to  be  awful  and 
fascinating,  we    in  like  measura  know  it  to   be  dim 
and  visionary;  and,  such  being  the  case,  we  wondered 
— on    the  announcement  of  the  present  work — how  a 
poem    the  main    attraction    of   which    is   of   such    a 
character  could  be  adequately  illustrated  by  any  pictorial 
effort ;  knowing  how  hard  it  usually  is  to  shew  forth 
things  iavisibie  by  <<  things  that  do  appear.**    So  soon, 


however,  as  we  saw  Seott*s  first  design— that  which  repre. 
sents  the  wedding  guest  stopped  by  the  Mariner^iWe  felt 
our  apprehensions  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  there  might 
be  much  more  in  the  heaven  and  earth,  through  which  a 
truly  imaginative  artist  is  privileged  to  stray,  than  was 
dreamed  of  in  our  mundane  philosophy.  That  nndeu 
finable  charm  which  the  indefinite  produces,  exists  in 
the  Illustrations  as  much  as  in  the  thing  illustrated 
The  costume,  so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  belongs  to  no 
period:  Sir  Waiter  himself  could  hardly  have  told  us 
much  about  the  architecture  of  the  houses ;  and  we  have 
in  vain  consulted  every  known  naval  history  regarding 
that  of  the  ship.  While  such  is  the  case,  however,  we  do 
not  think  that,  in  the  details,  there  is  anything  violent, 
or  extravagant,  or  even  bizarre;  for,  while  each  part  cor- 
responds harmoniously  with  anotlier,  the  effisct  of  the 
whole  is  grand,  solemn,  and  impressive. 

We  regret  the  unavoidably  narrow  limits  to  which  we 
must  confine  the  present  notice,  as,  without  going  into 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  notion 
either  of  the  merits  or  tlie  defects  of  these  designs.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said  in  a  compendious  way. 
They  are,  including  the  vignette,  twenty-five  in  number, 
and,  in  regard  to  intrinsic  merit,  or  rather  perhaps  in 
regard  to  saocess,  may  be  classified  thus :  there  is  only 
one  which  we  regard  as  positively  bad,  ( The  Mariner 
Blessee  the  Creatures  of  the  Calm;)  four  or  five  we  con- 
ceive to  be  dubious ;  whilst  we  look  upon  the  remainder 
as  successfiil,  each  according  to  its  own  degree. 

This  may  perhaps  shew  the  truth  of  the  remark  with 
which  we  started— that  Mr  Scott*8  designs  are  of  a  re- 
markable character  t  we  may  add,  that  they  are  possessed 
of  very  extraordinary  merits.*  At  the  same  time,  while 
such  is  our  own  opinion,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
that  of  others  should  be  so  very  different.  Neither  the 
poem  nor  the  designs  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  universal 
humanity,  without  doing  which,  no  work  can  receive, 
nor,  in  a  certain  sensey  deserve,  universal  acceptation. 
Nor,  while  they  fail  in  this  respect,  are  they  altogether 
devoid  of  a  certain  air  of  extravagance,  which,  replete 
though  it  be  with  great  power  and  originality,  will  render 
them  less  acceptable  to  a  class  of  minds  not  wholly  unen. 
dowed  with  some  sympathy  with  the  grand  and  beautiful. 
To  such,  particnlarly,  who  admiremerely  the  beautiful,  or 
the  grand  which  rises  out  of  the  beautiful,  the  Illustrations 
may  prove  to  be  somewhat  distasteful ;  as,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  prevailing  quality  is  a  Titanic  vastness  about 
the  figures,  which,  while  it  contributes  much  to  the  mys- 
terious and  solemn  feeling  which  a  few  only  can  thoroughly 
appreciate,  derogates  in  some  measure  from  the  beauty 
which  all  can  enjoy.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the 
class  of  minds  to  which  an  entirely  succeisful  appeal  can 
be  made  is  greatly  limited;  whilst,  on  ordinary  principles, 
it  is  plain  that,  when  such  a  work  as  the  present  fails  to 
obtain  a  fall  and  free  entrance^  it  will  most  likely  be 
subjected  to  a  decided  repulse.  Mr  Scott,  therefore,  must 
prepare  himself  to  share,  (we  trust  not  largely,)  in  the 
disappointment  which  Coleridge  himself  so  deeply  drank 
of,  and  to  find  consolation  for  the  neglect  of  many,  and 
the  reprobation  of  not  a  ftWf  in  the  thorough  and  sincere 
admiration  of  such  as  are  capable  of  enjoying  that  most 
imaginative  department  of  art  in  which  he  is  so  great  a 
master. 

•  We  have  beard,  fhnn  what  we  regard  ai  good  authority,  tbal 
thflw  dailgnB  wen  at  one  time  submitted  to  Cotandge,  who  approved 
of  them,  as  a  soocsisflil  enabodlment  of  bis  own  moit  extraordiaaiy 
conception. 


POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


ENGLAND. 
VT'E,  are  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament ;  hut  no  authentic  statement  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  Ministers  has  been  given.  All  the  indications 
tend  to  shew  that  effectual  measures  of  Reform  are  to  be 
laid  aside ;  and  that  the  Whigs  will  endeavour  to  retain 
oifice,  by  assuming  a  Conservative  policy.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted,  that  the  expeaatlons  formed  at  the  pass- 


ing of  the  Reform  Act,  have  no  prospect  of  beingrealized; 
and  the  People,  being  disappointed  and  mortified,  have 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  indifference  in  regard 
to  political  subjects.  The  Tories  are  everywhere  slowly 
increasing  their  infiuence  by  the  creation  of  votes,  and 
other  means;  and  it  is  probable  that,  before  another  disso- 
lution takes  place,  they  will  have  secured  nearly  the 
whole  county  representation  of  England  and  Scotland 
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The  smaller  boroughs  are  rapidly  falling  under  the  infla- 
«nce  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors ;  while  the  large 
towns,  where  the  old  constituencies  still  remain,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  Tenal  freemen.    The  denuind 
ibr  the  reform  of  the  Reform  Act  is  quickly  extending ; 
and  it  is  now  seen  that  there  can  be  no  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  People  till  the  whole  syitem  be  remodelled. 
It  is  ridiculous,  for  example,  that  cities  like  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  should  haTe  no  more  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament than  a  paltry  town  like  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Taking  the  number  of  Reprvsentatives  as  at  present,  and 
the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
twenty-six  millions,  each  40,000  indiTiduals  ought  to 
Tetum  one  Member ;  thus  giving  Glasgow  six  Members 
instead  of  two,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  fifth  part 
of  a  Member.    All  the  impedimenti  thrown  in  the  way 
of  electors  by  the  present  qualifications  and  mode  of  re- 
giitration,  ought  also  to  be  removed.    The  registration  of 
electors  should  not  be  left  to  their  own  act,  or  to  that  of 
the  partisans  of  contending  parties,  but  effected  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  Government ;  a  task  which  eould  be 
as  easily  effected  as  rating  for  taxes,  or  taking  up  the 
lists  of  jurymen.    The  exeicise  of  the  elective  franchise 
ahould  not  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  duty  from 
ivhich  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  escape  simply  by 
omitting  to  register  his  name. 

But  the  time  has  not  come  when  any  such  represent- 
ation of  the  People  can  be  obtained.  The  aristocracy. 
Whig  and  Tory,  have  made  common  cause  to  lesist  any 
efficient  reform ;  and  the  whole  landed  gentry  have  joined 
them,  fearing  that  their  rents  would  be  affected  by  the 
Abolition  of  the  Coin-Laws,  and  of  the  restriction  agninst 
the  importation  of  foreign  food.  The  heads  of  the  Whig 
party  have  already  obtained  all  that  they  ever  ex- 
pected or  wished  for  from  the  Reform  Act— the  pos- 
aession  of  power  and  place ;  and,  if  allowed  to  retain 
these,  they  will  again,  as  they  did  during  last  cen- 
tury, govern  the  country  upon  any  principles  which 
will  secure  them  Parliamentary  majorities.  This  is, 
indeed,  all  but  avowed  by  the  Whig  press,  and  by  their 
supporters  in  their  after-dinner  orations.  We  are  told 
that  no  measures  can  be  carried,  to  which  the  Church 
And  the  Tories  are  opposed  ;  as  if  the  Church  and  Tories 
were  not  opposed  to  the  Reform  Act  Itself,  and  yet  it  was 
carried  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts.  The  People  will 
certainly  not  bestir  themselves  to  enable  the  Whigs  to 
carry  such  measures  as  they  have  brought  into  Parliament ; 
but  were  the  Ministry  to  introduce  bills  for  extending 
the  Franchise^  the  Ballot,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  I^ws,  we  doubt  not  that  both  the 
Church  and  the  Tories  would,  ere  long,  be  glad  to  pass 
them* 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Whig  political  dinners 
during  the  month,  at  which  the  do-nothing  policy  has 
been  strenuously  recommended.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Whigs  of  North  Devonahire  to  Lord  Ebrington,  his 
Lordship  defended  the  Ministry,  and  stated  that  their 
defeat  in  the  county  elections  arose  ttom  the  misrepre- 
aentations  of  the  Tories.  This  circumstance  made  the 
course  of  Government  more  difficult  than  it  was  before, 
and  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  friends 
of  Reform  to  be  firm  and  united,  to  be  cautious  and 
prudent,  and,  above  all,  to  be  patient,  in  order  to  enable 
Ministers  to  contend  with  their  difficulties.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
this  and  the  fbrmer  reign ;  for  the  tone  and  disposition  of 
the  Court  is  now  strictly  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of 
the  Queen*s  responsible  advisers,    Mr  Chichester,  Mem- 


ber fbr  Barnstaple,  said  that  tlie  Vuuness  of  the  country 
had  hwn  suspended  for  some  time  past,  and  he  saw  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things;  for,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  carried  its  measures  and  sent  them  to 
the  Upper  House,  the  Lords — having  witnessed  the  result  of 
the  late  elections  in  the  counties,  and  seeing  that  there  ar« 
but  two  counties  in  England  which  have  not  furnished 
at  least  one  voice  in  favour  of  the  Tories — ^will  probablj 
be  emboldened  to  persist  in  the  course  they  pursued  last 
year ;  and  suppose  that,  by  any  means,  the  Ministry  ot 
Lord  Melbourne  should  go  out  and  the  Tories  come  iu 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Bloodshed,  and  perhaps  a 
revolution  in  Ireland.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
as  he  thought  it  probable  that  there  would  be  maother 
election  ere  long,  he  besought  them  to  give  attentioa  to 
the  registrationsL 

At  a  dinner  given  at  Doncaster  to  oommemoiate  ihf 
re-election  of  Lord  Morpeth  and  Sir  George  Strickland 
ftor  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshiie,  Lord  Fiixwillian 
intimated  that  a  change  was  in  progress  amon;  tbr 
country  gentlemen,  and  that,  by  resistance  to  otxanic 
Reforms,  Ministers  would  regain  many  who  had  drsfnrd 
them.  Certain  theories  and  schemes  had  been  sngfcstt4 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  greater  changes  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  looked  fortran! 
to  the  firmness  of  the  Government  to  dispd  these  clt> 
meras.  He  firmly  believed  this  Parliament  would  be  ot' 
long  duration,  and  that  the  alarm  raised  by  thc«  tbfo. 
ries  would,  under  a  Whig  Government,  he  di^eltei); 
and,  when  that  was  the  case,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  woold  parsae 
would  be  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  hither- 
to  pursued.  He  looked  forward,  therefore,  with  censider- 
able  confidence  to  the  future  Session,  in  which  the  pnscBt 
Parliament  would  manage  the  affiiifs  of  the  eoontry. 

The  Ballot..— a  dinner  haa  been  given  by  the 
Liberals  of  East  Somersetshire  to  their  lepresentatiT^ 
Colonel  Gore  Langton.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a 
vehement  and  unNuimous  demand  for  the  Ballot;  sad 
when  Colonel  Langlon  declared  his  increased  ccnvietisci 
of  the  necessity  of  secret  voting,  the  whole  company  rsse 
and  cheered  for  several  minutes.  Mr  Ayahford  Sanfbrd, 
the  Member  for  West  Somerselshirr,  said,  that,  if  the 
People  wished  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  fairly  carried  ieto 
effect— if  they  did  not  desire  to  see  an  excitement  bor. 
dering  on  revolution— if  they  desired  to  protect  thcu 
liberties  and  independence — they  must  have  the  Belbrw 
Bill  protected  by  the  Ballot.  The  Ballot  seesna  c^naliy 
popular  at  Deal.  At  a  dinner  given  there.  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge^  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  said  it 
was  a  deep  source  of  regret  to  him  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  his  seat,  without  reflecting  that  some  nnfbrtnaate 
tradesman  was  suffering  persecution  for  having  voted  for 
him.  It  was  quite  time  that  that  system  of  tyvaanyaed 
oppression  were  removed,  and,  if  the  Ballot  troohi  rr. 
more  it,  he  would  vote  for  it.  So  many  were  opprcsed 
at  last  election  that  it  was  time  it  bruuue  a  govrmajcnt 
question.  He  regretted  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hnag 
forH*ard  such  a  measure;  but  tlie  Tories  had  shewe 
themselves  in  such  glaring  colours  lately,  that  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  Legislature  would  be  forced  to  de 
something  to  check  it.  Sir  James  Camac  said,  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  an  utter  mc»ckery,  unless  the  ftaachise 
were  exercised  independently.  If  it  were  right  that  a 
man  should  have  thirty  or  forty  votes,  according  to  the 
number  of  hia  acres,  he  would  say,  let  him  have  Ids  votes, 
and  that  would  be  much  better  than  driving  thirty  or 
forty  others  to  vote  against  their  conscieooes» 
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Haj»  any  one,  apon  |be  day  when  the  young 
Queen  returned  the  insignia  of  offiee  to  Lord 
Melbourne  and  hit  colleagues,  ventured  to  pro* 
phesy  that,  within  a  few  months,  these  fortunate 
Ministers  would  meet  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
new  reign  with  a  majority  so  narrow  that  it  is 
still  debated  whether  it  consists  of  Ave,  twenty, 
five,  or  a  devil's  dozen — even  Tory  credulity, 
though  flattered,  would  have  laughed  at  the  pre* 
diction.    Already  have  the  Whigs  demonstrated, 
not  only  their  own  weakness  as  a  party,  but,  in 
two  reigns,  the  insignificance  of  the  personal  in- 
fluence  of  the   Crown,   when  opposed  to  the 
Oligarchs  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  People  upon 
the  other.    There  always  has  been  a  noisy  scuffle, 
above-board,  between  the  leaders  of  the  old  fac- 
tions ;  but  the  strength  of  the  conflict  now  lies 
under.     The  People  have  not  been  successful  of 
late— if  not  absolutely  repulsed,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty they  maintain  their  ground;  but  their  spirit 
is  unsubdued,  and  their  enemies,  as  they  measure 
the  popular  strength,  become  less  confident  and 
more  cautious;  and  endeavour  to  effect,  by  sapping 
and  mining,  what  they  4are  not  attempt  by  open 
asaanlt.     Does  the  timid,  benumbing  policy  of 
the  Whig  Ministers  favour  a  system  of  tactics, 
where  the  Tories,  possessing  the  sinews  of  war, 
require  nothing  but  time  ?*— Time,  concert,  and 
*'  the  Fabian  policy,"  against  Whigs,  Liberals, 
9nd  Radicals*united ! 

Let  us  look  to  the  prospects  of  a  session  of 
Parliament,|remarkable  from  the  anomalous  con- 
dition and  relations  of  the  three  parties.  It 
opens ^>  gloomilyj  lor  [the  Whigs,  and  but  with 
one  faint  gleam  of  hope  for  the  country,  in 
the  probabUity^that  Ballot  may,  by  the  neu- 
trality of  Minbters — we  expect  no  more  than 
aeutrality— ^bejcarried  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons.  Lord  £bringtoo,  whose  office  it  is  to 
maa  the  life-boat  as  often  as  the  Whigs  are 
ifi.  extremity,  says.  No ;  while  Mr  O'Connell,  to 
the  attdience|of  Stockport,  avers  that,  if  Ministers 
do  not  y\M  tbe  Ballot,  they  cannot  stand,  and 
oo^t  not  to  stand*  Which  among  these  disoordt 
•nt  supporters  are  we  t<^  believe  ?     Whether 
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those  who  affirm  the  People's  wishes,  or  those 
Conservative  Whigs  who  are  too  honest  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  pious  frauds  pecessary  to 
catch  a  transient  gale  of  popularity.  Lord  Dur« 
ham  also  gives  good  hopes  of  the  Ministry ;  but 
his  Lordship's  words,  since  it  became  subject  of 
debate  what  they  really  meant,  have  lost  much  of 
their  value.  Too  much  importance,  by  the  way, 
has  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Durham.  John  Bull,  though  now  a  Rad* 
ical,  dearly  loves  a  Lord  at  his  heart;  and  a 
Liberal  lord  is  such  a  phoenix  that  he  cannot  do 
less,  honest  man,  than  repay  equivocal  speeches 
and  frothy  oratory,  signifying  nothing,  with  his 
confidence  and  esteem.  We  would  advise  true 
Reformers  to  lie  by  quiet,  and  leave  Lord  Dur^ 
ham's  actions  to  explain  his  creed.  If  he  pre, 
fer  doing  nothing,  inactivity  will  be  equally 
significant.  There  is  a  class  of  aristocratic  Re<* 
formers,  not  bad  men  either,  who,  however  it 
may  fare  with  their  principles,  will,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure,  always  be  found  true  to  their  pique. 
£nough  of  Lord  Durham. 

Several  illustrious  new  converts  have  been  made 
to  the  Ballot ;  still  we  fear  what  ought  to  have 
been  an  open  Cabinet  question  long  ago,  will,  even 
at  the  last  hour,  either  be  refused  or  oonceded 
as  Ministerial  necessity  dictates.  Ballot  may  be 
less  obnoxious  than  tainting  the  order  of  the 
first  Esrl  Grey  with  any  extensive  plebeian 
amalgam.  Tbe  newest-gilded  of  the  Peerage, 
like  a  new.made  city-banker's  lady,  are  ever  the 
most  tenacious  of  the  exclusive  nature  of  the 
dignity ;  so>  if  driven  to  extremity.  Ballot  wiU 
probably  be  the  strength  upon  which,  the  Whigs 
will  fall  back,  before  they  venture  the  large  crea- 
tion of  Peers  necessary  to  honest  purposes.  For 
Ballot,  tbe  Reformers  at  large  have  long  been 
ripe.  Tories  ond  mere  Whigs  dread  it,  not  without 
cause;  yet,  in  spite  of  Lord  John  Russell's  declare^ 
tion,  we  hope  Ministers  are  prepared,  if  better 
may  not  be,  to  be  gently  coerced  into  approbation 
or  tolerance  of  a  measure  which  their  underlings 
and  agents,  who  have  desely  watched  the  secret 
springi  of  eleolions,  and  especially  of  the  las|, 
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sorrowfully  declare  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence  as  a  GoTernment — or  Whiggery's  last 
shift.  We  welcome  the  blessing,  from  whatever 
motive  it  may  be  yielded ;  and  the  more  warmly, 
that  we  expect  no  other  substantial  benefit  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the  first 
Session  of  a  Parliament  which  may  never  see 
another,  and  which  cannot  survive  a  third. 

The  pageants  and  pantomimes  of  the  opening 
reign  have  passed  over  without  anything  ap. 
preaching  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  bygone  days, 
but  amidst  universal  harmony  and  good-humour ; 
and  now  John  fiull,  whose  patience  and  kindness 
are  inexhaustible,  having  proudly  and  fondly  ca. 
ressed  his  pretty  royal  maiden,  sets  her  gently 
a^ide,  that  he  may  give  undivided  attention  to 
what  her  political  sponsors  are  to  promise  in  her 
name,  or  have  prompted  her  to  say  on  matters 
that  come  much  nearer  his  business  and  bosom 
than  the  gay  sights  got  up  for  his  entertainment, 
or  the  winning  ways  of  courts  and  courtiers. 

To  the  new  Parliament,  elected  amidst  the  first 
fervours  of  loyalty,  nnd  to  the  tune  of  TheQueen 
and  Reform  I"  her  Majesty  delivered  the  speech 
set  down  for  her,  we  doubt  not,  with  good  em- 
phasis  and  discretion  ;  but,  if  she  is  capable  of 
attaching  any  meaning  to  it  whatever,  her  Ma- 
jesty must  transcend  her  subjects  as  much  in 
penetration  as  in  ststion.  We  had  thought  it  im- 
possible to  infuse  more  of  the  "  no-meaning 
which  pussies  more'  thsn  wit,"  into  a  royal 
apeech,  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see ; 
but  Lord  Melbourne  has  done  that  marvel.  It 
is  no  more  worth  while  to  cavil  about  this  speech, 
than  about  any  other  of  the  mummeries  attending 
the  opening  of  Parliament ;  but  we  would  humbly 
suggest  that,  to  save  the  Crown  humiliation — 
for  the  convenience  of  Ministers,  annually  sub- 
jected to  the  mortification  of  concocting  this  piece 
of  hocus-pocus,  and  to  spare  the  thinking  part 
of  the  nation  a  yearly  fit  of  disgust — the  practice 
of  a  royal  speech  should  be  abolished.  Year  after 
year,  men  of  sense  become  more  sickened  in 
contrasting  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  that  tissue  of  inane  ver- 
biage in  which  the  unfortunate  Premier  is  com- 
pelled to  write  himself  down — ^Ass.  <'  Speeches 
from  the  Throne,"  quoth  the  Ministerial  organ. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  **  have  for  many  years 
ceased  to  possess  much  interest ;  but  the  speech  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  her  first  Parliament  is  looked 
forward  to  with  eager  curioeity'*  The  intelligent 
curiosity  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  is  fully  gratified. 
The  absenoe,  in  this  precious  document,  of  every 
quality  required,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  perfectly 
aignificant. 

The  country  now  guesses— -what  was  no  great 
-secret  before — that,  save,  perchance,  an  advance 
of  the  Ballot  question,  it  has  nothing  to  hope 
for,  which  it  will  or  ought  to  value  at  a  pin's 
fee.  *'  Justice  to  Ireland,"  we  shall  be  told 
—and  for  real  justice  to  Ireland,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  would  still  suffer  patiently, 
and  sacrifice  much.  How  many  sessions  have 
been  wasted  in  this  delusive  hope,  **  Justice  to 
.Ireland,"  ending  in  the  worthless  Church  Reform 


Bill  being  abandoned — ^which  we  advised  eight- 
een months  since — and  in  compromiang  the 
Municipal  Bill  with  the  Tories,  if  it  be  not  also 
abandoned  or  delayed !    A  few  excellent  men  is 
oflice  is  all  the  justice  which  Ireland  has  yet  ob. 
tained,  and  all  its  security  for  justice.    Mr 
O'Connell  has  indeed,  we  suppose  as  a  hoax, 
thrown  out  a  plan  of  Church  Reform,  spectoot 
in  character,  and  placing  the  clergy  in  a  qaeer 
dilemma  between  immediate  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  fidelity  to  their  Church ;  which  ostensibly 
gives  much  and  takes  nothing  away  from  the  alien 
Church,  and  gives  nothing  to  the  Irish  People^ 
while  it  saddles  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
with  a  great  part  of  the  support  of  the  enor- 
mity in  all  future  time,  and  quietly  leaves  the 
whole  tithe  in  the  pockets  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
This  new  scheme,  which  must  be  a  hoax,  will 
never,  we  imagine,  come  to  be  canvassed,  or  we 
should  witness  the  phenomena  of  High-Church 
Tories  and  Orangemen  and  the  new  Member  for 
Kilkenny  acting  together  and  in  opposition.  We 
would  be  willing  to  see  justice  to  the  whole 
United  Kingdoms  postponed,  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  justice  to  Ireland.  But 
we  are  heartily  tired  of  the  dallying  disfos- 
sion  of  crude  inefficient  measures,  ruhly  adopted 
by  the  Crovernment,  vehemently  supported  by 
certain  Irish  Members,  only  while  the  Ministry 
supports  them,  and  at  last  weakly  abandoned, 
amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  Tories,  who  triomph 
as  much  in  the  imbecility  of  their  opponents 
as  in  their  oWn  insidiously  gathering  strength. 
Justice  to  Britain,  is  justice  to  Ireland.4|The 
great  and  pressing  interests  of  the  two  coon, 
tries  are  identical.    In  the  present  session,  we 
hope  to  see  the  name  of  Irish  objects  sunk  in 
that  of  National  objects;  and  the  broad  basis 
of  all  improvements   begun  to  be  laid  in  Ex- 
tension of  the    Suffrage    and    Ballot.     These 
powerful  and  indispensable  instruments  once  is 
operation,  or  even  one  of  them,  we  might  talk 
with  effect  of  justice  to  Ireland — and  justice 
to  all.     The  Melbourne  Government  hss,  no 
doubt,  done  much  to  aUay  those  disturbances  is 
Ireland,  which  the  Grey  Government,  if  it  did  not 
excite,  aggravated  to  a  fearful  extent;  bat  were 
the  Tories  back  in  office  at  thismoment — and  back 
they  will  be — upon  what  measures,  taken  by  the 
Whigs  to  secure  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, could  we  depend  ?  What  g^eat  measures  csb 
be  taken  until  farther  reforms  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shall  remove  the  insuperable  impediments 
that  now  exist  ?   The  bawlers  for  snch  justice  as 
mutilated  measures,  even  if  they  could  be  carried, 
might  give,  ought  to  be  held  among  the  woist 
enemies  of  the  justice  demanded  for  the  whole 
People  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  as  the  doak 
of  the  Whigs,  in  playing  their  game  of  "  XMsf 
expedient"   until  they  can  sit  down  at  their 
ease  for  life,  securely  niched  in    Conservative 
Whiggery.    That  they  will  attain  this  stste  of 
elysian  repose,  those  cannot  believe  who  know 
the  character  and  the  strength  of  the  Toty  &^ 
tion,  and  the  energy  of  the  Refensen;  b«t 
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the  merit  of  the  effort  is  equally  great.  **  The 
tergirersation  of  politicians  has  grown  into  a 
proverb."  We  borrow  this  self-evident  proposi- 
tion from  an  excruciating  article  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Hmriew,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr 
Croker ;  and  we  add  the  corollary— ''  But  it  has 
so  grown  during  the  period  in  which  the  Whigs 
have  had  opportunities  of  abandoning^  in  office, 
their  professions  when  in  opposition.**  It  is 
equally  true,  though  the  writer  has  forgotten  this 
— that  the  Tories  only  escape  the  same  category 
from  being  '^  honest,  bold-faced  villains,"  who 
never  affected,  until  of  late,  any  profession  of 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  People,  and  did  not 
go  the  gracious  length  of  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
or  of  Earl  Grey,  who  acknowledged  that  "  The 
People  were  entitled  to  good  government"-— at 
the  discretion  of  their  rulers  i 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Croker's  friends  have 
taken  up  their  defensive  position,  which  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  we  indicated  upon  the  first  of 
May  last,  and  before  the  sudden  illness  and  de- 
mise of  the  King  rescued  the  Whigs  from  ex- 
tremity. We  were  administering  consolation 
under  their  anticipated  downfal,  which  the  Peo- 
pie  of  Great  Britain,  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  Irish,  are  stOl  prepared  to  receive  with  the 
most  edifying  resignation,  unless  they  amend  their 
ways.  We  were  saying,  as  many  a  time  and  oft^* 
for  to  what  **  damnable  iteration"  has  Whig  ob- 
itinacy  condemned  the  press  !— that,  as  a  middle 
party,  they  only  formed  a  convenient  bulwark, 
behind  which  the  Tories  might  skulk,  to  recruit 
and  concentrate  their  forces.  We  predicted  that, 
even  with  the  Court  in  their  favour,  the  Tories, 
upon  rational  calculation,  would  prefer  to  lie 
snugly  entrenched  in  the  Torres  Vedras  of  the 
Opposition  benches.  This  line  of  tactics  is  now 
openly  avowed  and  recommended  by  their  oracles. 
They  bide  their  time.  They  will  not,  in  a  second 
instance,  snatch  until  they  can  hold.  A  great 
accession  of  strength  renders  them  more  cautious 
and  moderate.  The  Whig  understrappers  need 
not  be  alarmed  just  yet.  The  Tories  would 
not  take  office.  **  The  pear  is  not  ripe."  Ire- 
land must  be  made  easier  to  them ;  and  Canada 
is  a  troublesome  affair,  better  left  to  Whig  mis- 
management. The  Wliigs  must  be  allowed  to 
make  themselves  yet  more  odious  and  despic- 
able in  the  eyes  of  Reformers ;  and  the  Tories 
have  a  well-grounded  hope  that  in  this  they  will 
succeed*  They  will  kindly  support  them  in  all 
suck  endeavours.  The  Tories  do  not  much  mind 
the  Court  being  against  them*  Courts  may  be 
gained:  and  the  King's  name,  once  ''a  tower 
of  strength,"  is  now  regarded  but  as  a  feather 
in  a  courtier's  bonnet.  For  political  purposes, 
a  couple  of  landed  spinsters  who,  under  the 
panic  of  No-Popery,  have  the  means  of  creating 
pig-stye  votes  and  influencing  elections,  have 
more  personal  power  than  the  most  amiable 
sovereign  that  ever  sat  on  the  British  throne. 
The  Tories  do  not  mind  the  Court ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  yet  corrupted  enough 
to  work  smoothjy  in  their  hands.  It  wiU  at  the 
next  election ;  unless  for  the  chance«-for  it  is  no 


more— of  the  country  being  roused  by  the  hope 
of  something  more  than  seeing  the  Whigs  in 
office.  There  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that 
Ministers  may  try  their  fate  on  the  strength  of 
a  Tory  government  administered  by  Whigs.  The 
royal  speech  points  to  this,  if  it  possess  meaning 
of  any  kind  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell 
the  result  of  this  policy.  It  would  be  the  crown^ 
ing  mercy  of  the  Tory  party. 

But  while  the  Tories  proclaim  the  safe  and  saga- 
cious course  which  the  gathering  at  Apsley  House 
has  adopted — ^the  Duke's  old  tactics  with  Bona- 
parte— while  the  Whigs  meet  in  the  cabinet  and 
resolve  to  be  as  Conservative  as  possible,  and  the 
Irish  Members  convocate  to  concert  their  plan  of 
operations  in  aid  of  the  Whigs,  what  are  the  Radi- 
cal representatives  about  ?  Is  their  tacit  compact 
with  the  Ministry  to  be  tacitly  renewed  ?  Are 
they  once  more  to  be  dragged  on,  giving  a  sulky^ 
reluctant  support  to  equivocal  or  bad  measures, 
lest  '''the  Ministry  be  endangered?"  Some« 
thing  was  hinted,  towards  the  close  of  last  session, 
about  the  compact  being  either  dissolved  or 
rendered  efficient.  A  friendship,  where  all  the 
good  offices  come  from  the  one  side,  without 
gaining  even  barren  thanks,  cannot  last  long. 
What  have  the  Whigs  done  for  the  Radical  Mem* 
hers  or  for  the  People,  that  the  Radicals  should 
damage  themselves  for  the  Whigs  ?  Why  do  we 
not  seethe  Radical  representatives,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish,  holding  solemn  meetings,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  other  parties,  to  concert  what  they 
ought  to  do  for  the  sake  of  their  principles  ?  Are 
their  principles  not  as  dear  to  them  as  the  other 
*  men's  places,  as  office  in  England,  or  patronage 
in  Ireland  ?  At  the  opening  of  this  dark  session, 
the  Radicals,  as  a  party  in  Parliament,  seem 
less  united  than  in  any  former  session — ^thaa 
even  in  those  past  years,  when  every  individual, 
manning  his  solitary  martello  tower,  as  often 
pointed  his  single  gun  at  gulls  and  gannets,  and 
things  "  very  like  a  whale,"  as  he  levelled  it  at 
the  common  enemy.  Why  do  not  our  Radical 
leaders,  we  say  it  again,  assemble,  like  the  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  O'Connellites ;  issue  their  manifesto 
to  the  nation,  and  tell  their  constituents  either 
that  their  compact  with  Ministers  is  dissolved,  or 
why  and  upon  what  reasonable  expectation  it  is 
longer  maintained  ?  It  might,  in  better  times, 
become  a  questionable  practice  this  of  the  na- 
tional representatives  meeting  in  sections,  out  of 
doors,  to  deliberate  upon  the  line  of  policy  they  are 
to  pursue  in  the  House,  and  letting  the  country 
and  their  party  know  by  an  oMe,  what  they  are 
to  do,  and  in  what  they  require  to  be  supported 
by  public  opinion ;  but  its  uses  are  apparent  in  tha 
present  crisis.  It  is  practised  by  the  veterans  ; 
and  is  surely  as  necessary  to  new  or  ilLdisciplined 
troops.  O'Connell,  Mr  Shiel,  and  their  allies, 
prodaim  what  they  are  to  propose;  and  Ire- 
land, as  one  man,  responds  to  their  voice.  If  the 
Radical  Members  wish  either  to  gain  trust  in 
themselves,  or  to  inspire  confidence  in  others, 
they  also  will  attempt  united  effort,  and  declare 
what  they  as  a  party  demand  for  the  People, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  their  support  is  to  be 
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contimted    to  MlniiUn^  if  eontioved  al  tU. 
Tbey  bave  diminithed  in  numben  and  indaenoe, 
from  ibeir  tbankleM,  iU-nndontood  adberenca  to 
tbo  povernment,    Tbe  London  and  Weoiminster 
'  Riview  acknowledges  and  lamente    tbai  tba 
Radieal  party  wants  leadero.    But^  wben  overj 
one  will  be  a  captain  and  commander,  tbere  is  a 
5et  more  deplorable  ^ant^^oihwero.     If,   to 
otber  grand  principles^  tbey  would    add  tliia 
-A*^  Wbosoever  would  be  first  among  yon,  let 
•him  be  your  servant ;"  and  sacrifice  aU  petty 
Jealousies,  rivalsbipsy  and  holdings  off,  on  tbe 
ahar  of  tbeir  country,  tbey  migbt  still  redeem 
'past  blunders.    Tbis  disunion,  and  action  im- 
paired by  separation  of  interests,  is  among  the 
worst  of  blunders,  and  it  bappens  that  some  of  tbe 
ablest  of  tbe  Radical  Members  are  chargeable 
with  tbis  fault*    Tbe  nation  may  have  tbe  bene- 
fit of  their  services  as  representatives,  but  not 
of  their  co-operative  efforts  with  those  who 
should  be  their  allies.    Fused  into  one  compact 
body,  animated  by  a  generous  and  energetic 
qpirit,  tbe  Radical  Members,  with  as  many  Lib- 
eral Whigs  as,  in  the  event  of  Tory  ascendency, 
would  inevitably  join  them,  might,  in  opposition, 
shew  a  far  more  formidable  front  to  the  enemy 
than  they  can  do,  while  in  the  equivocal  position 
ibey  have  occupied  for  tbe  last  four  sessions ; 
firom  some  superstitious  dread  of  awful  conse* 
quences,  neither  supporting,  nor  yet  opposing  the 
€k>vernment  to  any  purpose,  save  keeping  the 
Tf^igs  in.    Tories  and  Whigs  alike  dread  to 
familiarize  the  People  to  the  spectacle  of  fro- 
quent  changes  of  administration.    They  widi  to 
keep  alive  the  vagiie  idea,  that  utter  ruin  im- 
pends, if  the  affairs  of  the  country  are  admini- 
stered by  any  otber  party,  or  set  of  men,  than 
tliose  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  office, 
<  Surely  tbe  Radical  party  do  not  participate  in 
these  fears,  nor  are  scared  by  the  bugbears  set 
up  to  terrify  tbe  People  at  Tory  ascendency. 
That  migbt  be  bad   enough,  but  not   so  very 
much  worse  than  Conservative  Whiggery,  fairly 
oonsolidated,  must  become,  as  to  cause  much 
apprehension.     In  tbe   Session  of  1836,   when 
fkctiously  thwarted   In   their   Irish    measures. 
Lord   Melbourne's  Ministry  ought  to  have  re. 
dgned,  if  it  wished  to  occupy  the  station  of  an 
independent,   unshackled  Government.    Before 
the  death  of  tbe  King,  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  late 
Session,  wben  they  held  office  by  the  suffierance 
of  tbe  Tories,  strong  only  in  the  weakness  of 
tbeir  enemies  and  in  Radical  support,  the  down. 
M  of  ^the  Whigs  would  have  been  no  great  evil. 
But  the  King's  death  found  them  in  office ;  and, 
hoping  against  hope,  the  Reformers  were  willing 
Id  believe  that  an  adverse  Court  afforded  the  true 
explanation  of  tbeir  backwardness,  and  that  a 
^  Reform  Queen?  migbt  complete  tbe  work  of 
renovation  which  "  Th^  Reform  King"  so  soon  re- 
Aounoed/  Throughout  the  late  elections,  tbe  Whig 
Mterest,  in  epposition  to  tbe  Tories,  was  once 
more  upheld  by  tbe  persecuted  voters  with  all 


the  energy  peesible  in  their  eondttioft ; 
personal  and  family  sacrifices  which  tbe  men  wlio 
shall  deny  them  tiie  protection  of  the  BaUok, 
ought  to  blndi  at  having  received.  The  WUgi 
were  at  first  stunned  by  the  result  of  the  sl^ 
tioni  but  their  second  thought  seeaw  to  have 
been,  ''The  oountry  is  becoming  mere  Cosier- 
vative.  We  must  shape  our  course  aocordinglf, 
and  become  more  Conservative  too."  Huf 
fancy  that,  when  opposed  to  Tmes,  thsy  ha?e  % 
prescriptive  right  to  the  support  of  Reformenia 
every  event.  They  have  the  young  Qosen  io 
their  hands ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ii  wuiag 
ancient ;  O'Connell  cannot  last  ibr  ever ;  6ir 
Robert  Peel  is  in  deoliiuag  health,  and  iaespsUe 
of  the  tear  and  wear  of  Premiership;  Uni 
Lyndhurst  is  violent,  and  to  the  Irish  nation 
hateful;  and  between  ultra  and  moderate  T<^ 
ries,  the  union,  though  wisely  maintained,  isaot 
cordial.  Moderate  Tories  and  Churehmen  re- 
spect the  crown,  admire  the  Queen  aad  court, 
prise  peace  and  security  above  all  things,  ud 
begin  to  fear  the  Orange  King  Brnesk.  It  it 
for  this  large  and  respectable  class  whom  tJktf 
hope  gradually  to  detach  from  the  enemy's  ttuui- 
ard,  that  for  months  past  tbeir  organs  hare  beta 
baited.  Gaining  this  middle  body,  and  by  • 
prudent  exercise  of  their  patronage,  thej  could 
afford  to  discard  those  troublesome  alUes  who 
will  not  become  meroenariea.  If  it  be  giine4, 
farewell  to  the  Ballot,  Church-rate  Aholitioo, 
and  every  popular  measure  demanded  by  £og^ 
land  and  Scotland ! 

Bave  to  avow  Conservatism,  the  Membeis  of 
the  Cabinet  have  been  as  mute  as  fishes  oinee  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Lord  Durbaa'i 
Bowlby  Ukase  was  quite  in  harmony  with  thii 
new  policy ;  though  tbe  disobedience  of  the  km 
of  Durham,  who  dared,  in  the  foce  of  his  sigm], 
return  a  Tory,  by  stirring  his  Lordship's  splees, 
has  made  him  since  a  degree  more  Liberal.  Tb 
Ministerial  journals,  eager  to  divine  the  wiihei 
of  their  masters,  and  in  their  servile  aesl  eoai* 
times  outstepping  them,  pour  abuse  upon  sli  tb 
leading  Reformers  who  dare  to  be  indepen^eot 
as  Tory-Radicals,  while  only  those  amonf  thca 
advocate  the  Ballot,  who  bave  sufficient  sagacity 
to  perceive  that,  though  in  peril  with  it,  tlitir 
patrons  cannot  longer  be  supported  without  it 
We  shall  see  whether  the  Whigs  and  the  gisot 
aristocratic  families  who  infiuenee  then,  will  be 
so  magnanimous  in  tbeir  Conservatism  as  rahcr 
let  tbe  Tories  take  tb^r  beloved  places,  this 
commit  timt  twcedged  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  electors,  against  which  those  statesaea 
only  will  ultimately  be  found  invulnerable,  vbe 
prefor  the  interests  and  happiness  of  all  to  tbo 
usurped  privileges  and  insullfing  immuniticeof  a 
caste.  If  our  surmiies  of  tbeir  future  poltff 
shall  be  found  to  wrong  the  Whig  Adnisistn- 
tion,  how  happy  shall  we  be  to  eoata  99X 
error  1 
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The  autumn  of  1837  has  been  fertile  in  ro- 
mance.    Almost  all  the  more  popular  fictlonists 
have  made  liberal  contributions  to  the  itock  of 
public  entertainment ;   and^  in  some  instances^ 
these  additions  are  memorable,  and  likely  long 
to  outlast  the  season.     Mrs  Trollops  has  written 
what  we  consider  as  decidedly  her  best  novel^ 
disagreeable  and  repulsive  as  is  the  subject  of 
that  best.    Bulwer  has  taken  higher  and  more 
tenable  ground  than  that  of  either  classic  anti- 
quity or  heroic  romance^  amidst  thestern  realities 
'  of  modern  *'  England  and  the  English;"  and  Miss 
Landon^  in  her  "  Ethel  Churchill,"  has   deve- 
loped new  and  unexpected  powers.     Her   new 
novel,  and  the  ^'  Ernest  Maltravers"  of  Bui. 
wer,  will  be  found  to  possess  an  interest  to  some 
readers  altogether  independent  of  the  common 
attractions  of  the  superior  order  of  fictions,  in  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  gradual  change 
and  intellectual    progress  of    their  respective 
authors.      "  Maltravers"  was  foreshadowed  in 
'*  Pelham"  and  *'  Devereux«"  and  more  especially 
in  *'  England  and  the  English ;"  but "  Francesca 
Carrara"  affords  only  a  faint  type  of  some  aspects 
of  "  Ethel  Churchill,"  which,  in  the  higher  qua- 
lities    that    distinguish    fictitious   writing,    far 
surpasses  its  romantic  predecessor.     Lady  and 
gentleman  alike,  in  their   last  works,  display 
greater  maturity  of  understanding,  an  enlarged 


of  whom  she  could  know  little  or  nothing  from 
books,  is  moulded  into  a  truer  representation  of 
character   than  the    Lady   Mary  Wortley,   of 
whom  she  has  read  a  great  deal ;  and  the  young 
poet,  Walter  Maynard,  who  is  the  pure  offspring 
of  her  reflection  and  observation,  is  more  of  "  a 
true  man"  than  Pope,  whose  image  she  had  seen 
reflected  in  twenty  volumes  of  memoirs  and  let- 
ters, and  was  coudemned  to  take  at  second. hand, 
and  render  as  tamely  as  he  is  given.    Writers  of 
original  power  succeed  best  when  dealing  with 
more  yielding  substances  than  history  presents 
to  them ;  unless  they  triumph,  by  boldly  setting 
its  dicta  at  defiance,  and  draw  the  historical  per- 
sonages brought  forward  after  their  own  truer 
conception.     Thus,  we  consider  the  historical 
scenes  and  characters  of  "  Ethel  Churchill/'  the 
tamest  and  least  successful,  though  such  may 
not  be  the  general  impression ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  the  author  who,   for  our   entertainment, 
resuscitates  the  great  or  the  celebrated  dead, 
whose  images  are  stamped  in  our  memory,  and 
about  whom  we  have  made  up  our  minds,  does 
not  place  a  stumblingblock  in  his  own  path-^ 
unless  he  possessed  the  plastic  energy,  the  potent 
mastery  of  Shakspeare  or  Scott,  to  exorcise  the 
ancient  idol,  before  he  fill  the  vacant  fancy  with 
something  felt  at  once  as   more   beautiful  and 
more  true.     But  these,  if  failures  at  all,  are 


and  more    subtle  comprehension  of  character,    those  of  laudable  ambition.    The  work  has  other 


and  a  firmer  grasp,  in  dealing  both  with  the  hard 
realities  of  life,  and  the  play  of  the  interests  and 
paisions   which  stir  up  its  mysterious  depths, 
or  alternate  in  light  and  shadow  on  its  varied 
surface: — and  the  ripening  fruits  of  knowledge 
and  experience  still  glow  amidst  the  luxuriant 
blooms,  or  sparkle  in  the  fresh  dews  of  fancy  and 
poetry.    Description,  sentiment,  flights  of  ima- 
gination, and  those  nameless,  brilliant,  and  evan. 
escent  graces,  which  were  the  charm  of  Miss 
Landon's  greener  works,  adorn  or  relieve  the 
more  powerful  pictures  before  us,  though  in  sub- 
servience to  more  potent  agencies.    For  the  first 
time — although  she  has  not  wholly  dismissed  the 
^ay  or  the  passionate  beings  that  flutter  between 
the  imaginative  and  the  real — the  authoress  of 
''Ethel  Churchill"  has  presented  us  with  some 
of  the  genuine  creatures  of  stern  reality,  whom, 
though  never  met  before,  we  at  once  recognise  as 
partakers  of  our  human  nature,  in  all  its  beauty 
and  strength,  weakness  and  error.    These  new 
personages  are  neither  theideal  creations  of  pure 
invention,  nor  yet  those  characters  of  historical 
romance,  which,  in  ordinary  hands,  are  true  only 
in  the  few  outward  and  visible  signs^  and  shew 
nothing  individual  or  distinctive.      Miss  Lan- 
don  has,  we  think,  been  most  true  and  successful 
where  she  was  not  tied  down  to  walk  by  the  card. 
The  coquette,  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  Folly, 

*  Etbcl  ChorchiU;  by  Mils  Lsndon Ernest  Mal- 

tnureii ;  by  Edward  L.  Bulwer. — The  Vicar  of  Wrex« 
>U1;  by  Mn  Trollope — Conocalmen^  lie,  ko, 
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and  greater  faults.  The  pain  it  inflicts  is  not 
always  compensated  by  the  instruction  it  con- 
veys. It  is  at  the  same  time  most  real  in  passion 
and  feeling,  and  often  improbable  in  motive  and 
incident;  and,  on  the  whole,  ismore  to  be  regarded 
as  an  earnest  of  what  its  author  must  achieve, 
I  and  a  sign  of  a  commanding  advancement,  than 
the  realization  of  a  perfect  romance. 

The  story  is  of  the  age  of  George  II. ;  and 
we  are  casually  presented  with  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  brightest  beauties  of  his  court,  and  the  first 
wits  of  that  closing  day  of  one  epoch  of  Eng- 
land's literary  splendour.  The  story  is  opened 
in  a  rather  striking  way,  by  a  dialogue  between 
Lady  Henrietta  Marchmont — a  youthful,  ambi- 
tious beauty,  of  powerful  mind  and  an  ardent 
nature,  just  united  to  a  man  with  whom  she  has 
no  sympathy — and  her  uncle  and  guardian.  Sir 
Jasper  Meredith,  one  of  those  benevolent  misan- 
thropes,  not  rare  in  romance,  though  seldom  me^ 
with  in  the  world,  who  amuses  his  melancholy  by 
dabbling  in  alchemy,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  re- 
putation among  the  villagers,  as  a  wizard  or  magi- 
cian. Sir  Jasper  had  been  the  accepted  lover  of 
his  eousin,  the  beautiful  mother  of  Henrietta. 
He  returned  from  foreign  travels,  to  witness  the 
marriage  procession  of  his  elder  brother  and  his 
faithless  mistress.  He  fled ;  and,  after  long  years, 
returned,  to  find  his  brother  dead,  and  the  widow 
dying,  to  grant  forgiveness,  and  receive  the 
infant  Henr  etta  as  his  adopted  child — his  all. 

If  his  niece,  with  unbounded  affection  for  hinif 
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does  not  discover  much  prudence  or  principle,  it  | 
must  be  owned  that  she  had  received  a  veiy  in- 
different education.  She  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  on  a  brilliant  career^  and  impatiently 
receiving  the  affectionate  misanthrope's  parting 
warnings,  as  he  predicted  that  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  admit  that,  gloomy  as 
were  her  unhappy  uncle's  views  of  life,  the 
reality  was  yet  more  dark.  The  confident  beauty 
returned — "  Young,  high-born,  married  to  one  of 
England's  richest  and  proudest  peers,  handsome, 
clever — is  it  not  so  ?  At  morn  I  sball  go  hence ; 
and  what  short  of  triumph  and  pleasure  can  I  an« 
ticipate  in  the  metropolis  ?"  The  only  check  to 
her  anticipations  of  the  delights  and  triumphs 
of  a  new  and  magnificent  world,  was  regret  at 
leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  seeing 
her  uncle,  whose  chilled  heart  lived  but  in  her, 
left  desolate  and  alone.  The  ambitious  and  as- 
piring character  of  Henrietta,  is  cleverly  deve. 
loped  at  this  interview,  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  receives  the  brilliant  gems  of  her  race,  now 
presented  to  her  by  Sir  Jasper,  and  by  her  con- 
flicting feelings,  on  meeting  Walter  Maynard,  a 
young  poet,  and  the  protege  of  her  uncle,  whom, 
proud  and  ambitious  as  she  was,  she  secretly  loved. 
And  by  love  she  might  have  been  saved ;  but 
Walter  was  devoted  to  her  gentle  and  lovely 
friend,  Ethel  Churchill,  who,  in  turn,  loved  and 
was  beloved  by  another  hero,  Norbourne  Cour- 
tenaye.  Henrietta,  on  parting  with  her  uncle 
for  the  night,  proceeded  in  the  soft  twilight 
to  the  neighbouring  cottage  of  Ethel's  grand, 
mother,  a  worthy  old  lady,  half-mad  with  Jacob- 
itism,  and  loyal  love  for  the  Pretender. 

A  little  wicket  opened  into  a  half-wildemen,  half- 
ehmbbery,  whoee  narrow  pathway  wai  chequered  hy  the 
loft  light  that  found  ita  way  through  the  denaely-grown 
planutioo.  Aa  ahe  turned  to  arcura  the  latchet,  the 
voice  of  mnaic  came  upon  her  ear.  **  Ah  I**  aaid  the, 
and  a  conicioua  hluah  lit  up  her  cheeks*'  Walter  May- 
nard ia  then  with  them  ;**  (the  aound  of  her  own  half 
whisper  seemed  to  startle  henelf,  and  ahe  pasaed  on  with 
a  haughty  amile,  hut  healtatiog  atep ;  (**  and  Norbourne 
Counenaye,  doubtless  ;*'  but  tbia  name  waa  apoken  with- 
out embarraaammt  and  aloud. 

Another  iiiatant,  and  the  music  ended ;  the  leafy  screen 
waa  diTided,  and  ahe  waa  the  centre  of  the  little  company, 
every  one  of  whom  rejoiced  to  welcome  her.  She  seated 
herself  by  Ethel;  and,  declaring  that  her  walk  had  left 
her  no  breath  aa  yet  to  ulk,  urged  them  to  resume  the 
harmony  that  she  had  interrupted.  All  were  too  young 
and  loo  intimate  for  the  embarrassment  of  ceiemony,  and 
again  music  broke  on  the  stilliness  of  the  night. 

It  waa  an  old  English  air,  to  which  the  vocalists  had 
aet  the  worda  of  a  sonnet,  written  by  Walter  Maynard. 
The  worda  of  the  song  were  sad  t  but  what  ia  the  young 
poet*a  melancholy,  bat  prophecy  ? 

The  song  is  very  beautiful — so  is  the  picture  of 
the  flower-garden  at  twilight,  quaint  and  sweet ; 
but  the  living  things  there  are  better  :«- 

The  psrty  waa  of  flva :  Kthel,  and  her  half-companiooi 
half-attendant^  Larinia  Fenton,  our  Counteaa,  and  two 
young  gallanta.  Three  of  these  were  singing ;  but  the 
attitude  and  bearing  of  the  entire  group,  careless  aa  it 
waa,  told  of  their  indiridual  peculiaritiea  more  efilBCtively, 
parhapa,  than  would  have  been  betrayed  in  more  con. 
strained  honra. 

Norbourne  Courtenaye  waa  a  atripUng  of  some  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  whoae  fair  complexion  made  him 
^k  even  younger.    Ha  had  that  air  which  so  marks 


oar  ariatoeracy— that  air  which,  if  not  embodiei  In  fki 
word  *<  high-bred,**  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  woidi  He 
had  those  fine  and  prominently-cut  featarei  whkk  ftw 
handsomer  with  years ;  but,  at  the  present  tine,  tbc^ 
conveyed  only  one  ezprcaaion.  The  heart  was  ta  tbe 
eyes ;  and  these,  fixed  on  Ethel  Churchill,  vaw  bUad  is 
ail  but  the  belored  fiice  which  alone  tliey  cared  le  m. 
To  Norbourne  the  whole  world  had  one  dirtsioii^kc 
place  where  she  waa,  from  that  where  she  wai  not 

Ethel  returned  not  his  gaze ;  but  ahe  was  not,  on  tkt 
account,  insensible  of  it.  Natural  as  it  nay  smb  to 
look  straight  forward,  her  eyea  tried  erery  dircctieB  mu 
that  in  which  they  might  ftU  on  thoea  of  CoBTteuyt 
Her  part  in  the  trio  waa  nearly  nominal,  and  jet  noliirA 
ainging  in  the  sunahine,  seemed  ever  to  sing  aiore  froia 
the  fulness  of  a  joyous  heart.  Her  voice,  irlten  yen 
caught  it,  was,  indeed,  <*  the  very  echo  of  Uffj 
thoughts  ;**  and  smile  after  amile  parted  her  msU  ssi 
chiltUah  mouth.  Her  beauty  waa  of  that  Idod  wkkh  ii 
our  ideal  of  a  cherub*s— rounded,  innocent,  and  bappf* 
•  •  .  .  •  •         • 

Ijivinia,  her  companion,  waa  likewiae  handaosM;  or, 
perhapa,  rather  what  ia  called  a  fln^looking  girl;  aa4 
liad,  in  her  figure  and  demeanour,  aa  well  as  in  t^  ar- 
rangement of  her  simple  toilet,  that  which  bcspoltc  tlM 
coquette  of  nature*a  own  making ;  and  nature  does  it 
much  in  that  way  aa  aociety.  Neglectful  of  her  fae 
▼oice,  ahe  waa  obrioudy  attending  more  to  her  conpsa. 
ions  than  to  her  own  ainging  ;  and  it  waa  maaiicst  tkt 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  attract  Walter  Mayaard's  Ittd, 
for  ahe  would  omit  from  time  to  time  her  own,  inA 
listen  to  his  part ;  and  when  she  suffered  her  rich  noM 
to  swell  to  their  extent,  it  waa  in  Maynard's  cyn  dat 
she  aought  to  read  approval  I 

But,  what  attention  he  allowed  to  eacapelhmi  theawk, 
was  given  all  to  Ethel  ChurchiU.  If  his  eye  bot  tuad 
towarda  her,  the  heart's  utter  prostration  was  in  tbc  pie ! 

And  she— >tbe  young  and  brilliant  Coantssi^  wIm  at 
at  queen-like  distance  from  the  throng — must  wild 
those  glances  with  a  galling  pang  of  envy;  sot  dttka 
bitter,  too,  becauae  unacknowledged  even  to  heiself ! 

Walter  Maynard  waa  atanding  with  his  aims  kM, 
and  hia  alight  figure  leaning  against  the  tmnk  of  an  oU 
aah.  He  waa  neither  ao  handaome,  nor  had  so  fine  a 
figure,  aa  Norbourne  Courtenaye;  and  loet  aaoMtkisf 
of  hia  height  by  a  atoop,  the  result  either  of  a  aatantlf 
delicate  cheat,  or  of  aedentary  pursuita ;  but  none,  kaov- 
ing  how  to  read  the  human  face,  could  have  pasMd  Vy 
his  without  haring  their  attention  riveted.  It  bai  a 
touch  of  Henrietta's  own  rich  and  changeful  bnei,  tii 
it  was  more  feverish.  The  eyes  were  large  and  bbdk 
and  had  the  moonlight*a  mcilaBcboly,  with  that  tnrfal 
lustre  which  is  the  certain  aign  of  keen  snsccptibilit^ 
After-years  will  drive  the  tears,  which  gathered  tienUiaf 
on  the  eye-lash,  back  upon  the  heart;  bat  the  teui  viU 
be  more  bitter,  becauae  unshed  ! 

The  mouth  was  almost  feminine  la  ita  aa  istwiWi  nd 
yet  the  amilo  waa  aad.  Tender  it  waa,  but  not  cbcoM 
and  lacked  the  energy  that  aat  enthroned  apon  tbi 
magnificent  brow.  Young  as  he  waa,  hia  hair  was  thh 
upon  his  temples,  where  the  large  veina  ahone  tran^* 
ent  and  bloe ;  and  the  whole  oountenance  vraa  eas  wUcb 
would  have  won  attention  in  a  crow^— which  codd  art 
be  identified  with  a  common  pcraon.  He  was  of  tka 
whose  sensitive  organization  and  inborn  talent  caaftW 
tute  that  genius  which  holds  ordinary  maxiass  at  dei> 
ancc^  No  education  can  confer — no  drcamstaaoBs  cbcci 
it ;  and  even  to  account  for  it,  we  need,  with  the  aadaa, 
to  believe  in  inapiratiou. 

This  youth  had  been  much  with  her  nnde. 

Henrieua  had  been  used  to  listen  by  the  hear  ts  kis 
eloquent  eothusiaam,  ao  alive  with  poetry  and  with  p««- 
aion.  proud  and  ambitioas,  she  yet  loved  him— >tke  peer 
and  the  dependent  s  fbr  there  waa  in  hia  highly-tsoii 
imagination  that  which  responded  to  her  own.  She  was 
too  clever  herself  not  to  apprbdate  a  kindred  defeiaMi: 
and  the  aeclusion  of  her  life  lent  a  reality  ta  his  dttaas 
of  ths  fbture^^o  his  aspirings  after  that  ftvewkkh 
every  volume  in  the  crowded  collection  prodaiaBcd  le  bt 
aoglorioua*    Thay read  together;  aad  she  ftU Oat hii 
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WM  indeed  fclia  mMt«r  mind:  Her  Tsnity  wbi  gratified 
by  his  intellect.     It  wms  a  wortby  homage. 

Theee  softer  feelings  were  awakened  by  that  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  melancholy  and  romance  insepar- 
able from  the  poetic  temperament. 

In  the  ontset  of  their  intimacy,  admiration  seemed  a 
mere  question  of  taste;  and  jealousy  first  taoght  her  that 
she  lored.  She  saw  that  he  loTed  Ethel  ChurchiU, 
utterly,  worshippingly :  that  the  withered  flower  which 
Ethel  flung  from  her  was  to  him  a  treasure.  She  then 
remembered  that  her  own  early  bearing  towards  him  had 
been  haughty  and  indifferent;  that  she  had  sneered  at  the 
young  collegian's  shyness ;  and  now  thought,  with  «  the 
late  remorse  of  loye,"  how  unlike  to  this  had  been  Ethel's 
gentle  kindness.  But  all  these  things  belonged  to  by- 
gone days.  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  brilliant  futures 
Still  there  were  moments  when  she  felt  that  its  hopes 
were  icicles. 

And  now  the  principal  personages  are  before 

the  reader;  and  their  protracted  conversation 

developes  their  contrasted  characters,  while  each, 

in  sport,  expresses  the  dearest  wish  of  the  heart. 

Henrietta  frankly  declared   her  strongest   de. 

sire  to  be  for  universal  admiration.     Walter's 

turn  came,  and  he 

'  Paused  for  a  moment,  looking  at  Ethel;  it  was  but  a 
glance,  and  a  deeper  melancholy  came  orer  his  face. 

^  I  would  wish,"  said  he,  <<  for  fame — glorious  and 
enduring  fame." 

**  And  I,"  cried  La vinia,  eagerly,  ^<  would  wish  to  be  a 
lady — ^hare  an  embroidered  damask  gown,  and  ride  in  a 
coach-and-siz." 

'*  I  would  wish,"  whispered  Ethel,  «  to  be  loved.** 

'<  And,"  added  Norboume,  in  a  whisper  almost  as  low, 
*'  I  would  wish  to  love.** 

'<  I  think,"  exclaimed  Lady  Marchmont,  «  that  La- 
vinla's  wish  is  tbe  most  rational  of  all. — Well,  girl,  suc- 
cess to  .your  6oach-and-siz  !** 

Already  was  the  proud  Henrietta  acting  a  part; 

already  she  knew  that^  in  the  lottery  of  life,  she 

had  drawn  worse  than  a  blank,  gilded  though  it 

was^  andof  herown  choice;  and  her  pride  fortified 

her  heart  to  abide  the  destiny  she  had  chosen. 

Yet  to-night,  and  when  seeing  Walter  Maynard 

for  the  last  time,  she  felt,  within  her  secret  heart, 

the  unspeakable  happiness  of  loving  and  being 

beloved. 

The  truth  within  her  whispered,  that  she  had  been 
happier,  even  in  the  lonely  lot  which  she  that  very  even- 
ing had  ridiculed,  with  Walter  Maynard,  than  in  a 
]»]ace,  and  not  bis.  Vor  the  first  time,  she  regretted  her 
marriage.  Lord  Marchmont  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
drawing  comparisons.  Her  superior  mind  at  once  de- 
tected the  narrowness  of  his ;  and  her  warm  heart  shrank 
from  his  cold  one.  She  saw  that  he  did  not  love  her— 
that  he  never  even  thought  whether  she  loved  him. 

It  is  needless  to  tax  Miss  Landon's  heroine 
with  being  a  very  unreasonable  woman  in  her 
discontent,  since  she  had  obtained  all  that  her  am- 
bition bargained  for.  Less  is  made  of  her  secret 
attachment  in  the  course  of  the  storv,  than  we 
had  anticipated;  for  Henrietta  never  again,  until 
the  denouement,  crosses  the  path  of  Walter  May. 
nard.  Their  connexion  affords  but  one  very 
striking  and  important  incident. 

Miss  Landon  has  even  fondly  lavished  her 
powers  upon  the  character  of  Walter,  the  enthu- 
siast, the  poet,  the  devoted  silent  lover  of  Ethel, 
the  struggling  literary  adventurer,  pouring 
forth  upon  the  public  the  richest  gifts  of  genius, 
and  failing  to  obtain  the  poor  reward  of  daily 
bread*    '*  Fatal  gift  i  what  has  it  ever  done  for 


its  votaries !"  ''  Fame  is  bought  by  happiness." 
In  a  churchyard,  on  this  lovely  moonlight  night> 
Walter  Maynard,  also  bound  for  London,  gazes 
on  Ethel's  distant  chamber  window,  sighs  his 
mute  farewell,  and  breathes  his  passionate  aspir- 
ations after  love  and  poetic  fame.  "  The  spirit 
within  me  asserts  its  divine  right.  I  know  hoir 
different  I  am  from  those  who  surround  me. 
Can  the  gifts  of  which  I  am  conscious  be  given 
to  me  in  vain  ?  It  were  a  mockery  of  the  mind's 
supremacy,  did  I  not  believe  in  my  own  future. 

Would  to  Heaven  those  days 

were  not  past,  when  the  Troubadour  took  his 
sword  and  lute !  .  .  •  •  .  .  There  are  still 
human  hearts  to  be  stirred  by  the  haunted  line 

and  the  gifted  word Farewell^ 

sweetest  £thel !  we  perhaps  shall  meet  no  more, 
but  you  will  hear  of  me  ;  and  the  remembered 
beauty  of  that  face  will  be  my  angel  of  inspira- 
tion— the  one  sw^et  muse  lighting  up  my  lonely 
heart." 

The  scene  is  now  changed  to  London :  Hen- 
rietta is  there,  a  brilliant  new-risen  star^in  the 
hemisphere  of  fashion  and  literature,  and  Walter 
is  also  there,  trying  his  fortune  among  the  pub- 
lishers ;  while  Lavinia  Fenton,  having  absconded 
from  her  gentle  mistress,  has  procured  a  low 
stage  engagement,  in  mean,  poor  parts;  and 
Norboume  Courtenaye,  the  plighted  lover  of 
Ethel,  has,  on  the  passionate  solicitation  of  his 
mother,  and  to  conceal  a  circumstance  injurious 
to  her  reputation,  married  his  cousin  Constance,  a 
rich  heiress,  but  a  beautifully  feminine  character, 
who  had  been,  from  childhood,  secretly  devoted 
to  him.  Ethel  is,  of  course,  deserted,  she  knows 
not  why,  and  love-lorn,  miserable.  The  meek 
and  subdued  Constance  discovers,  too  late,  that 
she  has  never  been  beloved,  and  pines  and  sor- 
rows, until  she  finally  dies,  a  martyr  to  generosity 
and  disinterested  affection — thus  removing  the 
obstruction  to  Ethel's  happier  attachment.  But 
all  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  and  is  only  the 
by.play ;  for  Henrietta  and  Walter  are  the  persons 
round  whom  the  interest  grows,  and  with  whom 
it  terminates.  Henrietta's  letters  to  her  solitary 
uncle,  unfold  the  gaieties  of  London  fashionable 
life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
IL  Her  epistles  might  have  been  indited  last 
year,  by  merely  changing  the  name  of  Madame 
Legarde  for  that  of  the  milliner  now  most  in 
vogue,  and  Chloe  for  M.  Ude,  or  Careme.  Then 
we  have  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Gay,  and  Lady 
Mary,  on  the  carpet — the  first,  true  to  the  life. 
While  tbe  young  Marchioness  is  shining,  and 
enchanting  the  world  of  fashion,  Walter  is  vege- 
tating upon  a  small  sum  furnished  by  Sir  Jas- 
per, and  trying  the  effects  of  an  introductory 
letter  to  Lintot  tbe  bookseller.  He  is  robbed  of 
his  pittance  by  a  smooth-faced  civil  pickpocket, 
whom  he  had  set  right  in  some  point  of  politics* 
His  small  dingy  chamber,  where  he  was  ashamed 
to  bring  even  the  image  of  Ethel,  overlooked 
a  crowded  London  churchyard ;  and  he  hoped, 
in  his  despair,  that  he  might  at  least  never  be 
buried  in  a  city.     His  cheerless  life,  in  this 

"  misty,  mootie  clime,*'  is  contrasted  with  his  late 
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d]r^my  exlttenca  in  tb^e  yreanwood,  or  by  tbe 
)roodlapd  brook,  wben  be  bad  b^en  enjoying  tbe 
moat  delicious  boiir  of  a  poet's  life — tbat  first 
f^oBseioosn^ss  of  power  wbicb  indicates  tbe  pos*- 
session  of  genius.  In  a  piece  of  fine  poetieal 
prose,  tbe  authoress  apostropbiies  tbe  single 
lonely  taper  burning  all  nigbt  in  tbe  cbunber  of 
sickness ;  but,  in  anotber  scene-* 

Afsia,  that  lonely  taper,  how  often  it  it  the  companion 
and  sign  of  studies  for  which  the  day  is  too  short*, 
studies  that  steal  the  gloss  from  the  sunny  hair,  and  the 
light  from  the  over-taxed  eye  ! 

Walter  Maynard  is  bending  over  a  little  table,  while 
the  rapid  pen  is  slow  in  putting  down  the  thoughts  that 
crowd  upon  him.  }lis  chftk  i%  flushed  with  eagerness^ 
and  the  red  lip  is  curved  with  triumph.  It  does  not  suit 
the  scene  around  ;  but  from  that  the  mind  of  the  young 
poet  is  far,  far 'away.  There  was  that  desolate  air  about 
the  chamber  which  is  peculiar  to  an  ill-fumished  London 
Mom  :  cities  need  luzurif  s,  were  it  only  to  conceal  the 
actual.  In  the  country,  an  open  window  lets  in  at  onoa 
tbe  fair  face  of  heaven :  the  sunshine  has  its  own  cheer* 
fnlnets;  the  green  bougb  flings  onf  the  floor  its  pleasant 
shade ;  and  the  spirit  sees,  at  a  glance,  the  field  and  the 
badge  where  the  hawthorn  Is  in  bloom.  Not  so  in  a 
town  :  there  smoke  enters  at  tbe  casement ;  and  we  look 
out  upon  tbe  darkened  wall,  and  the  narrow  street,  where 
tbe  very  atmosphere  is  dull  and  coarse.  Its  gloomy  in- 
fluence is  on  all. 

The  room  where  Walter  was  seated  writing  was  one 
tbat  any,  who  bad  looked  inside  for  a  moment,  must  have 
known  could  only  have  belonged  to  a  town.  The  floor 
was  blackened,  as  were  the  unpapered  walls.  The  cur- 
tains, thin  and  scanty,  had  long  merged  their  original  red 
into  a  dusky  brown. 

The  air  which  the  young  student  brsatbed  was  bitter 
iritb  the  vapour  tbat  bad  gradually  gathered  around 
kirn.  His  bands,  small  and  delicate  ai  a  woman*s»  had 
long  since  assumed  that  dead  white  which  marks  extreme 
cold.  Still  he  wrote  on.  He  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  bis  own  charmed  employ  not  to  be  insensible  for  a 
time  to  all  external  influenors:  he  might  8ufifi»r  after- 
wards, but  now  his  mind  was  bis  kingdom.  Ever  and 
anon  the  cheek  wore  a  deeper  crimson,  and  the  dark  eyes 
filled  with  sudden  fire,  as  he  felt  tbe  idea  clothe  itself  in 
words  tangible  to  the  many,  as  its  bodiless  presence  had 
previously  been  to  himsel£  Solitary,  chilled,  and  weary, 
yet  tbe  young  poet  hung  over  his  page^  on  which  was 
lifc^  energy,  and  beauty ;  and  under  such,  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  written  those  pages  to  which  the 
world  owes  so  much.  A  history  of  how  and  where 
works  of  imagination  have  been  produced,  would  be  more 
extraordinary  than  even  the  works  tbanMhrca.  Walter 
Maynard  is  but  a  type  of  his  class. 

Witb  more  akill  in  autborabip,  perbapft— for 
wbo  will  sympatbize  witb  poverty  ? — but  witb  less 
trutb  of  delineation,  Mr  fiolwer  bas  placed  bis 
van  of  genius^  Ernest  Maltravera,  far  above  tbe 
pecuniary  difliculties  witb  wbicb  it  is  tbe  eonmion 
ate  of  the  bigbest  genius  long  to  strive,  before 
it  can  emerge,  if  it  be  not  doomed  to  sink 
in  tbe  protracted  struggle.  It  might,  be  owns, 
have  led  to  more  striking  incidents,  and  have 
fnmisbed  an  interest  more  intense,  if  be  bad 
east  Maltravers,  tbe  man  of  genius,  amidst  those 
fierce  but  ennobling  struggles  with  poverty  and 
want  to  wbicb  genius  is  so  often  condemned-^ 
but  wealth  and  lassitude  have  their  temptations 
aa  well  as  penury  and  toil.  True,  and  tbe  atrog. 
gles  and  temptations  of  wealth  and  lassitude 
command  a  readier  sympathy  from  tbe  iromenae 
minority  of  readers ;  and  Mr  Bulwer  well  knows 
tbe  nature  of  bis  audience,  and  is  perbapa  quite  , 


rigbt,  in  »  work  of  entertainment,  not  tetkrav 
away  any  element  of  success.  Age,  poverty,  sod 
ugliness  are  ventured  upon  by  no  one  savs  year 
De  Foes  and  Fieldlngs,  and  those  vulgar  fie 
tionists  wbo  somebow  contrive  to  make  the  rtal 
mere  interesting  than  tbe  idea/.    Sir  Waltsr 
Scott  understood  tbe  secrets  of  bis  art  better 
than  to  hazard  a  hero  in  squalid  poverty,  or  t 
beroine  tbat  was  not  a  resplendent  beauty,  and, 
moreover,  in  her  tenderest  teens.    Mrs  Gore, 
wbo  loads  her  heroines  with  all  manner  of  aillic* 
tions  that  have  no  taint  of  tbe  abject,  alirsyi 
contrives  to  have  tbem,  "all  their  sorroai past/' 
bappily  married  at  twenty- eigbt  or  twenty .nioe 
at  the  latest.    Our  sympathies  expire  with  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  heroines  of  thirty.   To  le- 
turn — tbe  wearing  drudgery  of  tbe  life  of  Walter 
is  well  contrasted  witb  tbe  luxury  and  frivolity  of 
the  Marcbioness  of  Marcbmont,  who  began  te 
wonder  whetber  Paradise  and  London  were  not 
"  synonimous  terms."    A  morning  water.party, 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  tbe  Duke  of  Wharten, 
and  Lord  Hervey,  affords  scope  forbistoricalpaiat- 
ing.  It  is  delicate  limning,  but,  after  all,  only  eopy- 
ing.    Miss  Landon*s  original  deaigns  are  better. 
Yet  the  talk  is  sprightly,  and  baa  a  strong  air  of 
vraUembiance ;  particularly  the  bitter  and  ma- 
licious wit  of  Lady  Mary.     Miss  Laadon  bai 
not  only  ventured  upon  Pope's  villa,  of  which 
the  still  life  was  easily  managed,  but  upon  tbe 
imagined  scene  in  which  tbe  insolence  and  opeo 
contempt  of  Lady  Mary,  tbe  aristocratic  ktl  itfrii, 
led  to  the  rupture  between  her  and  the  sUegei 
amorous  bard.     We  happen  to  be  asBOOg  the 
aceptica  as  to  tbe  reality  of  Pope's  paasioa  for 
Lady  Mary  Wortley.    Tbey  were  not  long  ac- 
quainted before  she  went  to  Turkey,  and  their 
intercourse  was  scarcely  renewed  after  her  re- 
turn.   Some  fumes  of  vanity  might  have,  at  est 
time,  ascended  into  tbe  brain  of  tbe  litUe  poet, 
and  disturbed  its  usual  oleamesa ;  but  love  never 
came  there.    The  flippant  and  heartless  reply  of 
the  "  female  wit,"  to  bis  sentimental  and  soae. 
what  pragmatical  account  of  Gay's  lovers,  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  at  Lord  Haroourt's,  w»  ef 
itself  enough  to  dispel  any  illusion,  bsd  sack 
ever  existed.    The  dry^  high-flown,  yet  strained 
gallantry  of  bis  epistles  acquit  his  heart.  Weooce 
beard  a  lady,  a  warm  admirer  of  Burna,  aay,  vbes 
tbe  authenticity  of  bia  celebrated  '^  Letteis 
to  Clarinda"  was  debated  in  company^"  Weil. 
they  may  be  genuine;  but  don't  call  tbem  Burnt 
2ooe  ieiteri.    Had  Burns  been  in  love  with  bi^i 
be  never  would  have  written  me  stuff  like  thst* 
Tbe  implied  self-compliment  might  ezcits  • 
smile;  but  tbe  trutb  of  it  waa  not  to  be  dieputed. 
Had  Pope  been  in  love  witb  Lady  Ifaiy,  be 
never  would  have  writtea  letters  like  tho# «« 
read.    Tbe  utmost  vi^ur  of  tbe  aeBti9^  ^ 
bie  cbioken-breast  waa  something  tbat 

<<  Played  round  the  head,  but  never  tooched  the  hctft** 

What  a  morally  small  creature — ^wbat  a  de- 
formed, pitiful  dwarf  in  mind— did  weaadcd  self- 
love,  and  ever.rankling  impotent  spit^  ezhibil 
tbe  poet^tbe  man  dT  fine  fleninsi    Hevsi, 
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by  only  a  few  degreea^  leas  Satonic  in  the  inten- 
uity  of  his  self-love  than  Byron^  whO|  blessed 
with  an  Infloz  of  the  moat  precious  gifts  of 
nature  and  fortune,  felt  his  vain  heart  wither 
within  his  bosom,  until  he  could  have  cursed 
his  gods  and  the  mother  who  gave  him  birth, 
because  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  person  was 
marred  by  one  blemish.  This  is  travelling  out 
of  the  record — ^though  we  own  that  our  sym- 
pathies with  the  miseries  of  Byron,  and  the 
desperate  inflictions  on  Pope's  vanity,  made  by 
the  insolent  and  reckless  Wortley,  have  always 
been  Imperfect.  Of  course,  we  believe  that  Pope, 
though  brimming  over  with  venom  all  the  rest 
ef  his  life,  never  either  expressed  or  imagined 
anything  like  the  indignant  and  touching,  heart- 
struck  sorrow  with  which  Miss  Landon  has 
endowed  his  feelings.  Her  Swift  is  better,  and 
nearer  truth.  To  htm,  with  equal  intellect, 
there  had  been  given  a  far  more  manly  nature, 
ile  is  seen  at  a  dinner  at  Lady  Oxford's. 

With  all  the  appliance!  of  cheerfalnpss,  with  all  the 
means  of  wit,  the  chief  portion  of  the  "  table-talk**  turned 
upon  individual  and  general  frieranee*  Each  peraon 
Was  the  meet  faijond  indlvidaal  under  the  tan.  Swift 
wa%  however,  the  oae  chit  maet  excited  my  eympathj. 
There  is  a  stem  melancholy  in  his  dark  features,  inherent 
and  enfrossinip,  which  rivets  the  attention.  The  brow 
Is  blnck  and  overhanging,  and  the  eyes  gloomy  while  In 
a  state  of  repose ;  bnt,  when  they  kindle,  It  is  like  living 
Are,  with  a  sort  of  strange  animal  fierceness  in  them. 
His  laogh  is  suppressed  and  bitter ;  and  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  sarcasm  of  his  smile  as  he  told  us  of  the  Prince 
of  Grangers  harangue  to  the  mob  at  Portsmouth :  **  We 
are  come,**  said  he,  **  for  your  good^for  all  your  good*** 
*<  A  oniversal  principle,**  added  Swift,  «  of  aU  govern- 
meats  9  but,  like  most  other  truths,  only  told  by  mis- 
tike.**  His  manner  is  abrupt,  and  yet  I  could  fancy  it 
very  kind  sometimes;  and  he  is  more  eloquent  than  I 
ever  before  heard  in  general  society.  Nothing  eould  be 
more  gloomy  than  the  picture  he  drew  of  his  residence 
in  Ireland.  It  is  that  worst  of  solitudes,  an  intellectual 
one :  above  all  things,  the  mind  requires  interchange. 

Yet,  whatever  of  heart  remained  in  his  besom 
lingered  there ;  and  Swift's  was  no  narrow  nor 
cold  heart,  although  feverish  ambition  parched 
and  shrivelled  its  more  genial  feelings,  and  at 
laet  turned  its  milk  to  gall.  The  pictures  of 
this  brilliant  society,  sent  down  by  Henrietta,  to 
enliven  the  solitude  of  her  uncle,  are  as  true 
and  amusing  as  Miss  Landon'a  reading  enables 
ber  to  make  them ;  but  it  is  not  here,  as  we  have 
said,  that  her  strength  lies.  So  pass  we  Lady 
Hervey,  and  Martha  Blount,  and  Mrs  Howard, 
not  yet  Countess  of  Suffolk,  for  Lavinia  Fenton, 
the  first  Polly,  and  second  Duchess  of  Bolton. 
The  Lady  Mary,  in  her  correspondence  with 
ber  daughter.  Lady  Bute,  somewhere  says 
of  the  neglected  first  I>uchesa^-4ind  how  much 
does  it  reveal  of  her  own  shrewd,  worldly,  am- 
bitious, and  sordid  mind ! — "  My  poor  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  was  educated  in  solitude, 
with  some  choice  of  books,  and  a  saint-like 
gfoverness— crammed  with  virtue  and  good  quali- 
ties  Polly,  bred  in  an  ale-house,  and 

produced  on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth 
mad  title,  and  found  the  way  to  be  esteemed. 
0o  aeefal  ie  early  ezpetienee."    But  Polly  pos* 

hmM  Ug}m  ^fttltties  Aafr  >«t«lmit  Ibid nagf 


experience,  or,  at  least,  Miss  Landon  has  so 
divined.  Her  vivacity  and  boldness,  and  that 
reckless  audacity  of  manner,  carried  to  effront- 
ery, which  enabled  her  to  carry  her  objeots,p 
would  disgust  the  reader,  were  her  selfish  im. 
pudence  not  redeemed  and  beautified  by  frank- 
ness of  character,  extreme  goodness  of  heart, 
and  hopeless  affection  for  Walter  Maynard^ 
Bold  and  saucy  with  the  gallants  of  rank  and 
consequence,  who  pressed  their  admiration  upon 
her,  with  him  she  is  a  gentle,  subdued,  thought- 
ful, and  most  devoted  woman.  Lavinia  first 
appears  to  us  in  London^  on  the  night  that 
Norbourne  Courtenay  accompanied  his  friend, 
M^'alter,  to  the  theatre,  to  witness  the  fate  of 
his  first  play.  Walter  had  shrank  from  Nor- 
bourne's  society  with  the  sensitiveness  of  pride 
and  poverty;  but  Courtenaye  would  not  be  re- 
pelled. The  scene  altogether  is  a  striking  and 
trying  one ;  and  it  is  forcibly  and  truly  drawn. 
What  strength  of  temptation  does  fame  ofief 
that  can  induce  men  to  brave  such  an  ordeal  f 

Walter  Maynard*s  fortunes  wholly  depended  on  the 
success  of  his  play.  Lintot  refused  to  bring  out  his 
poems  tilt  the  fate  of  the  tragedy  was  decided ;  and  he 
well  knew  that,  if  It  failed,  the  cautious  hoolcseller  would 
decline  (he  puhlicatlon  altogether.  A  few  shillings  were 
all  be  possessed  in  the  world ;  and  yet  there  he  stood,  the 
light  word  on  his  lip,  and  seemingly  far  less  hnxious  than 
his  fri^d.  The  subject  of  his  play  was  the  fate  of  Agis, 
the  young  and  heroic  King  ef  Sparta  t  it  gave  the  ideal 
of  patriotisBB,  talieved  by  the  tenderness  of  sorrow  and 
the  fidelity  of  love.  It  is  enrioue  to  note  how  much  an 
author  throws  himself  into  his  creations :  there  are  his 
passions,  his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts.  He  only  models 
his  hero  by  imagining  what  himself  would  do  In  a  simi- 
lar  situation.  Agis  was  Walter  Maynard ;  brave,  high- 
minded,  devoted,  and  full  of  the  noblest  plans  for  his 
country  and  his  kind ;  and  yet  with  a  certain  vein  of 
irresolution  growing  out  of  theories  too  fine  for  reducing 
into  practice. 

The  play  was  completely  successful.  The 
author  was  overpowered  by  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends. 

*<  I  congratulate  you,**  was  what  Courtenaye,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  the  successful  author,  tried  to  say : 
bnt  he  felt  that  his  words  were  inaudible.  At  first  he 
eould  only  look  his  joy  |  but  he  was  singularly  struck 
with  Walter's  appearance.  The  flush  of  forced  spirits 
had  sunk  in  the  presence  of  his  great  emotion,  and  his 
face  was  as  the  face  of  death. 

A  dark  presentiment  sprang  up  in  Korbourne*s  mind, 
and  a  sad  pity  mingled  with  his  rejoicing.  He  seemed 
fiiscinated  by  the  large  lustrous  eyes,  whose  light  was 
not  of  this  world^so  unearthly,  so  wild,  was  at  that 
moment  the  expression  of  Walter*s  countenance.  "  He 
is  dying  !'*  sounded  like  a  voice  in  Norbourne^s  ear:  he 
tried  to  shake  off  what  he  termed  a  vain  and  foolish  fear, 
bnt  it  climg  to  him  like  an  omen. 

And  he  died : — but  not  yet.  A  jovial  supper 
was  to  crown  the  success  of  the  play.  While 
they  waited  for  the  hero.  Booth,  changing  his 
dress,  the  young  actress  appears. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Lavinia  had  beeii 
the  attendant  of  Ethel  Chnrohill  before  the  un- 
explained desertion  and  marriage  of  Courte- 
naye had  nearly  broken  that  gentle  maiden's 
heart.    Now,  impelled  by  resistless  feelings,  he 

Glanced  srround^^no  CM  was  attendittg;  and,  in  a 
harried  end  agitated  fone,  he  whispered— «<  For  6ed*l 

wke^  do  fell  mt  lofliiethteg  ef  Bthel^MiH  Churchill,  I 
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The  girl  looked  at  Ikiin  eernestly  and  grmrely,  even 
repraachfiilly ;  but  there  was  ■omethiDg  in  the  tiue  emo- 
tion of  hie  manner  that  apparently  touched  her. 

"Mr  Conrtenaye,*'  aniwered  she,  in  a  Toice  eren 
more  guarded  than  hla  own,  **  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
that  will,  that  ought  to  give  you  any  aatiifaction.  It  is 
a  miserable  vanity  which  delights  in  the  affection  it  only 
sought  to  betray.  I  know  how  you  sought  to  win  that 
of  my  young  mistress.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  I 
would  not  have  left  her  could  my  stay  have  been  either 
benefit  or  comfort.  But  Ethel  Chnrchiirs  is  no  temper 
to  soothe  itself  ivith  words.**        •        •        •        • 

The  loud  ringing  of  the  prompter*!  bell  made  her 
spring  suddenly  away. 

But  the  love-lorn  Ethel^  and  the  angelic  Con- 
stance— ^the  secretly-adored  mistress^  and  the 
unloved  but  deeply-pitied  wife  of  Courtenaye — 
with  all  their  hidden  woes  and  heroic  sacrifices, 
must  be  passed,  to  keep  in  sight  a  rarer  growth 
of  romance — a  suffering  man  of  letters.  Walter 
was  now  lodged  in  the  Temple.  Miss  Landon 
magnanimously  confesses 

A  great  disdain  for  the  west  end  of  the  town.  It  be- 
longs to  the  small,  the  petty,  and  the  present.  From 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Charing  Cross,  all  is  utterly  unin- 
teresting :  then  history  begins.  We  have  the  feudal  state 
in  the  gloomy  and  Gothic  grandeur  of  Northumberland 
House ;  we  pass  along  the  Strand,  where  Jack  Cade  pur. 
Bued  his  brief  triumph — the  prototype  of  every  popular 
insurrection  unbased  on  any  great  principle— sudden, 
cruely  and  useless.  We  have  the  last  fine  speech  of  Lord 
Scales  in  our  ears— 

'*  Ah,  countrymen  I  if,  when  you  malce  your  pnjtn, 
Ood  mould  be  f  o  obdurmte  as  youncWet, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  loulir* 

and  the  green  solitude  of  the  Temple  garden  is  the  rery 
place  to  muse  upon  his  words.  We  leave  the  crowded 
street  behind :  we  linger  for  a  moment  beside  the  little 
fountain,  the  sweetest  that 

**  Etct  lang  the  sunny  hours  away. 
Or  muimured  to  the  moonlit  houn  of  love:** 
It  i%  I  believe^  our  only  fountain,  and  all  the  associations 
of  a  fountain  are  poetical.        .         .         ;         .        . 

The  whole  history  of  England — and  it  is  a  glorious 
one— is  called  up  at  a  giance.  Westminster  Abbey — the 
altar  of  the  warrior,  and  the  grave  of  the  poet — sheds  its 
own  sanctity  on  the  atmosphere ;  and  yet  to  look  beneath 
the  still  shadow  of  those  stately  tiees,  in  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  departed,  life  is  as  troubled  and  as  anxious 
as  elsewhere ;  the  cares  of  to-day  predominate,  let  the 
scenes  aroimd  be  what  they  may. 

<*  I  cannot  help,**  said  Walter  Maynard,  as  he  gazed, 
listlessly,  from  one  of  the  upper  windows^  <<  reading  my 
fate  in  one  of  those  little  boats  now  rocking  on  the  tide, 
only  fastened  by  a  rope^  scarcely  visible  to  the  passer  by. 
So  am  I  tossed  on  the  ebbing  tide  of  life — now  in  sun- 
shine, now  in  shade— seemingly  free,  yet,  in  reality,  fet. 
tered  by  the  strong,  though  slight  chain  of  circumstance. 
For  a  small  sum,  any  passenger  may  enter  that  boat  and 
direct  its  course ;  and  here  again  is  similitude.  I  am  at 
the  beck  of  others.  I  may  scarcely  think  my  own  thoughts 
i— they  must  run  in  whatever  channel  public  taste  may 
choose;  and  that  puts  me  in  mind  how  I  promised 
Curl  his  pamphlet  this  very  night.  How  weary  I  am  of 
exhausting  the  resources  of  language  in  dressing  up  the 
Tague  commonplaces  of  party,  or  giving  plansibility  to 
sophisms  I  feel  to  be  untrue  I  But  it  must  be  done  ;*'  and, 
muttering  to  himself, 

'*  For  iniplrationi  round  his  head. 
The  goddett  Want  her  pinioni  spread/*. 

he  drew  his  table  towards  him,  and  began  to  write. 

The  scene  of  his  labours,  and  his  own  appearance, 
were  much  changed  since  his  first  lodging  in  London. 
Still,  there  was  an  air  of  careless  discomfort  in  his  room ; 
nothing  was  in  its  place ;  books,  foils,  papers,  and  clothes, 
were  scattered  together,  and  a  female  mask  lay  beside  his 
inkstand.  He  waa  fashionably  dressed ;  bat  looked,  as 
was  really  the  case,  as  if  he  had  not  been  in  bed  the  pre- 
Tioua  night.  His  face  was  worn,  and  one  red  flush  burnt 
on  each  cheek  s  though  even  that  could  scaively  aoimate 


the  sunk  and  heavy  eye.  After  a  few  misntes  paised, 
first  in  writing,  then  in  erasing  what  he  had  writtn, 
« It  is  of  no  use,"  said  be.  Hinging  down  the  pea, « Ism 
not  worth  a  single  phrase;  alas !  I  want  motive— the 
mere  necessity  of  exertion  is  not  enough.  Woold  tbst  I 
could  dream  as  I  once  dreamed  !  that  I  could  itill  think 
fame  the  glorious  reality  I  once  held  a  whole  lift'i 
labour  would  cheaply  purchase  !  But  what  does  it  mat. 
ter,  whether  there  be  a  name  or  no  on  the  tombstone  thst 
weighs  down  our  cold  ashes  ?  Ah !  I  promised  Bfantoa 
hia  verses  to-morrow.  I  sell  my  opinions— I  may  u  well 
do  the  same  with  my  sentiments.**  And  again  he  drew 
the  paper  towards  him. 

At  first,  he  wrote  nechanically,  and  flnng  sside  one 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  another ;  it  was  no  loo|cr  tke 
eager  and  impasnoned  writer,  who,  in  his  earir  cosipo- 
sition,  forgot  want,  cold,  and  misery ;  no,  the  ral  bad 
eaten,  like  rust,  into  his  soul.  Last  night^s  eioa  bad 
left  him  weary  and  feverish ;  yet,  of  aU  shapci  tbat 
temptation  can  assume,  surely  that  of  social  socom  is  the 
most  fascinating. 

This  is  almost  too  painful ;  and  the  pictttre  U 
deepened,  and  becomes  blacker,  shade  on  shade, 
until  we  turn  from  it,  for  relief— turn  from  the 
exhausting  studies,  the  debasing  means  of  gain, 
ing  bread — to  the  visit  of  Curl,  the  bookseller, 
and  the  light  cast  upon  the  production  of  party 
pamphlets,  while  Walpole  reigned. 

The  outwardly  brilliant  career  of  the  secreUj 
miserable  and  ever-repining  Lady  Marchmont, 
occupies  much  of  the  second  volume.  Lady  Muy 
is  also  still  in  play ;  and  Walpole,  his  villa  st 
Chelsea,  his  coarse  habits^  his  low  and  his  luxu- 
rious tastes,  his  sensualism,  testinesa,  and  shrewd- 
ness,  are  cleverly  depicted.  The  reflections  upon 
the  character  of  Walpole  and  his  age,  lead  us  to 
the  pleasing  discovery  that  Miss  Landon  also  U 
a  sort  of  Radical,  and  a  convert  to  the  greatest- 
happiness  principle,  though  probably  unconscieiB 
that  she  is  the  disciple  of  Bentham  or  GodviiL 

The  union  of  philanthropy  and  of  political  srimw  !»• 
longs  to  our  own  age  :  every  hour  the  conrictioa  ii 
gaining  ground,  that  happiness  should  be  the  object  rf 
legislation  ;  and  that  power  is  given  for  responriUliir, 
not  for  enjoyment.  Power  is  a  debt  to  the  People :  to 
as  yet  we  walk  with  the  leading-strings  of  pwjoto, 
strong  to  confine  the  steps,  which  they  never  should  it- 
tempt  to  guide.  Let  the  child  and  the  nation  alii^e  kd 
their  own  way;  the  very  stumbles  will  teach  not  oslf 
caution,  but  their  own  strength  to  recover  from  thm. 
There  is  a  long  path  yet  before  us ;  but  the  goal,  thaofk 
disUnt,  is  glorious.  The  time  may  come  when  tbst  it- 
tcUigence  which  is  the  sunshine  of  the  moral  wocUt  ^ 
like  the  sunshine  of  the  physical  world,  kindle  for^i- 
There  will  be  no  tax  on  the  window-Ughu  of  the  nisL 
Ignorance)  fhr  more  than  idleness,  is  the  mother  of  lU 
the  vices;  and  how  recent  has  been  the  admisiioa, thtf 
knowledge  should  be  the  portion  of  aU  ?  The  dertiw* 
of  the  future  lie  in  judicious  education ;  an  edoatiia 
that  most  be  universal,  to  be  beneficial.  The  stite  « 
the  poor  in  our  country  is  frightful ;  and  ask  say  •• 
in  the  habit  of  coming  in  conuct  with  the  lower  diflO) 
to  what  ia  this  distress  mainly  attributable?  The  » 
swer  will  always  be  the  same_the  Improvidence  of  vi 
poor.     But,  in  what  has  this  improvidence  originstfd . 

In  another  place.  Miss  Landon  makes  a  trutb- 
ful  comparison  between  the  rich  and  poor.  1^ 
none  of  the  former  class  lay  the  flattering  ««'• 
tion  to  their  souls,  that  the  good  and  ill  of  pkr- 
sical  life  are  equiJly  balanced  between  tkc  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society. 

It  seems  to  me  the  veriest  faUacy  to  ssy  that  the  hft 
in  llfi» are  weighed  out  in  equal  balaacasi  ths  ^^** 
is  very  grBat-.to  the  examiner,  sad;  sad  to  the  •■*?• 
bitterl    Before  we  talk  of  equality  «rfai%  which !%« 
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nine  casft  out  of  Mn,  only  ft  sdflih  and  indolent  ezcme 
for  neglect,  let  us  contnst  a  liigh  and  a  low  position 
together.  On  one  side  is  protection,  instruction,  and 
pleasure ;  on  the  other  is  neglect,  ignorance^  and  hardship. 
Here,  wants  are  inyented  to  become  luxuries;  there, 
*< hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want*'  Among  the 
rich,  body  and  mind  are  cultivated  with  equal  watchfuU 
ness ;  among  the  poor,  the  body  is  left  to  disease  and  to 
decrepitude,  and  the  mind  to  void  and  destruction.  I 
grant  that  I  speak  of  the  two  extremes ;  but  it  is  the  worst 
ill  of  social  existence  that  there  should  be  such  extremes. 

The  child  of  the  rich  man  sleeps  in  the  silken  cradle^ 
his  little  cries  are  hushed  by  the  nurse,  whose  only  duty 
is  to  watch  the  progress  of  that  tiny  frame.  The  least  ill- 
ness, and  the  physician  bestows  on  the  infant  heir  the 
knowledge  of  a  life ;  for  every  single  patient  benefits  by 
all  his  predecessors.  The  child  becomes  a  boy :  Eton  or 
Westminster,  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  garnered  for 
his  sake  the  wisdom  of  centuries :  he  is  launched  into 
public  life,  and  there  are  friends  and  connexions  on  either 
hand,  as  stepping-stones  in  his  way.  He  arrives  at  old 
age :  the  arm-chair  is  ready,  and  the  old  port  has  been  long 
in  the  celUrs  of  his  country-house,  to  share  its  strength 
with  its  master.  He  dies  :  his  very  coffin  is  comforUble  ; 
the  very  vault  of  his  ancestors  is  sheltered  ;  a  funeral  ser- 
mon  is  piv ached  in  his  honour ;  and  escutcheon  and  mar- 
ble tablet  do  their  best  to  preserve  his  memory. 

Take  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  The  infancy  of  the  poor 
child  is  one  of  cries,  too  often  of  blows  :  natural  affection 
has  given  way  before  the  iron  pressure  of  want.  The 
old  proverb,  that,  "  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 
love  flies  ont  at  the  window,**  is  true  in  a  far  more  gene- 
ral sense  than  the  one  In  which  it  is  generally  applied. 
They  have  the  floor  for  a  bed ;  the  scant  and  mouldering 
remnant  of  food  for  dinner ;  the  cold  hearth  where  the 
wind  blows  in  the  snow ;— .these  physical  sufferings  react 
on  the  moral  wo^id,  they  deaden  and  embitter  the  sweet- 
est of  our  feelings.  The  parent  half  loves,  halft  loathes, 
the  child  that  takes  the  bread  from  his  own  mouth ;  and 
the  child  looks  on  that  as  tyranny  which  is  only  misery. 
It  learns  to  fear  before  it  learns  to  love. 

Suppose  such  a  childhood  past :  it  has  escaped  disease ; 
no  chance  chill  has  distorted  the  youthful  limbs  ;  they 
have,  at  least,  health  to  begin  life.  The  poor  man  has 
nothing  more  than  his  strength.  God*s  best  gifts  lie^dor- 
mant  within  him :  the  chances  are  that  he  cannot  read 
even  the  holy  page^  that,  at  least,  holds  out  the  hope  of  a 
less  miserable  world.  He  has  not  that  mental  cultivation 
which  alone  teaches  us  what  are  our  resources,  and  how  to 
husband  or  to  exert  them.  He  knows  only  how  to  labour, 
and  that  not  in  the  most  serviceable  manner  to  himself. 
He  does  not,  even  when  he  can,  which  u  rare  enough,  lay 
by  for  the  future,  because  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
reflect.  Life  has  for  him  no  future.  Perhaps  he  takes 
to  drinking ;  and  it  is  easy,  with  half-a-doxen  different 
kinds  of  French  wines  on  the  table,  the  claret  purple  be- 
side the  golden  sherry,  to  say  a  thousand  true  and  excel- 
lent things  on  the  crime  of  excess.  If  the  gentleman  re- 
frains^ it  is  from  a  moral  restraint  the  poor  man  has  never 
been  taught  to  exercise ;  and  what  does  the  poor  man 
drink  to  avoid?— cold,  hunger,  perhaps  bodily  pain—al- 
ways bodily  weariness. 

Old  age  comes  on,  feeble,  and  oflen  premature ;  when 
his  place  of  refuge  is  a  straw  pallet,  where,  if  his  family 
keep  him,  it  is  an  act  of  Boman  virtue,  the  very  devotion 
of  duty  and  affection ;  for  even  the  old  man*s  morsel  mast 
be  taken  from  their  own.  But  the  workhouse  is  the  ordi- 
nary resting-place  before  the  grave ;  and  there  human  sel- 
fishness takes  its  most  revolting  aspect ;  there  life  has  not 
left  one  illusion,  one  affection :  all  is  harsh,  cold,  revolt- 
ing,  and  unnaturaL  The  difference  that  began  in  the 
cradle  continues  to  the  tomb.  The  bare  coffin,  a  few 
boards  hastily  nailed  together,  is  flung  into  the  earth  $ 
the  service  is  hurried  over,  the  ground  trodden  down,  and 
the  next  day  the  children  are  playing  upon  the  new  grave, 
^irhose  tenant  is  already  forgotten.  So  much  for  the  equal- 
ity of  human  existence. 

But  the  ft  te  of  to-day  belonged  to  a  different  order  of 
things.  Luxury,  aided  by  refinement,  gaye  erery  grace  to 
tlM  extenal  work!  at  leait. 


Have  we  not  cause  to  rejoice  that  sach  things 
have  forced  their  way  into  fashionable  novels^ 
poetry^  and  annuals? — that  the  refined  and  the 
gifted  of  the  softer  sex  have  become  the  preach- 
ers of  humanity  ? — ^The  scenes  in  which  the  cold^ 
pompous^  inane  Lord  Marchmont,  is  brought 
out  in  dramatic  contrast  with  his  proud  and 
generous-minded  wife— the  dead  carcass  bound 
to  the  living  spirit — are  also  effective,  and  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  catastrophe  which  requires 
softening  and  preparation.  Henrietta  hears  that 
her  uncle.  Sir  Jasper,  is  dying,  and  sets  off  to 
him,  in  defiance  of  her  husband.  Lord  March* 
mont's  character  is  cleverly  unfolded  hy  one 

stroke : — 

'<  She  must  be  mad,**  exclaimed  he,  ^  to  go  without 
consulting  me^  and  without  my  permission.** 

<<  Her  Ladyship  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  would  over- 
take her,**  said  one  of  the  attendants. 

<*  She  thought  very  wrong,  then,**  said  Lord  March- 
mont,  pettishly;  <'she  may  go  on  her  wild-goose  chase 
alone ;  I  am  not  going  half  over  the  country  on  such  a 
night  as  this.     Why,  it  rains  in  torrents  !*' 

The  idea  that  her  presence  might  prevent  Sir 
Jasper  from  alienating  any  part  of  his  property 
on  his  death-bed,  completely  reconciled  the  hus-* 
band. 

«<  It  is  as  well  that  Henrietta  is  on  the  spot ;  at  all 
events,  ifshe  had  staid  till  to-morrow,  1  must  have  accom- 
panied her ;  now,  that  will  be  perfectly  needless.**  He 
then  allowed  his  valet  to  help  him  on  with  his  dressing- 
gown  ;  and,  leaning  back  in  the  large  well-ctuhioned 
chair,  looliing  the  very  picture  of  luxurious  ease,  said, 
**  I  shall  have  a  bottle  of  the  old  Burgundy,  and  tell 
Chloe  he  must  exert  himself  to  send  me  up  some  slight 
ehef-(i*€ewre  for  supper.  I  am  sure  that  one  needs 
something,  aftar  so  mnch  annoyance.*' 

Sir  Jasper  died^  and  the  grief  of  Henrietta  is 
aggravated  tenfold  by  one  idea  perpetually 
recurring,  ''  There  is  no  one  to  love  me  now !" 
While  in  this  depressed  and  irritable  condition^ 
a  letter  from  her  husband  fell  under  her  eye. 

Its  cold,  commonplace  civility  fretted  her  very  heart. 
Impatiently,  she  tore  it  into  fragments,  and  flung  it  in 
the  fire.  **  And  this  is  the  man,*'  exclaimed  she,  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  ^  to  whom  I  am  united  for  my  life :  my 
inferior  in  every  way — ^mean,  shallow,  heartless— .t 
despite  him  too  much  for  hatred  !*' 

She  remains  lingering  for  weeks  in  complete 
solitude,  around  her  uncle's  grave,  or  in  his  labo* 
ratory.  The  following  scene  may  be  thought 
overstrained  and  exaggerated.  It  is,  however, 
highly  dramatic,  and,  as  preparatory  to  the  awful 
denouement,  already  darkly  shadowed,  of  thrill- 
ing interest.  Each  ofthe  chapters  of  this  work  is 
preluded  by  a  snatch  of  original,  and  generally 
beautiful  verse,  in  the  manner  of  the  author  of 
"  Waverley,"  with  his  imaginary  old  dramatists. 
The  laboratory  scene  is  thus  introduced  :— 

Tis  a  fair  tree^  the  almond-tree :  then  Sniog 
Shews  the  first  promise  of  her  rotr  wreath ; 
Or  e'er  the  green  leaves  venture  ntnn  the  laid, 
lliose  fragile  blossoms  light  the  winter  bough 
With  delicate  cokwrs.  heralding  the  rose, 
MVhoet  own  Aurora  they  might  seem  to  be. 
What  larks  beneath  their  faint  and  lovely  red  ? 
What  the  dark  spirit  in  those  fairy  flowers  ? 
lis  death! 

The  night  was  unusually  dreary  as,  for  the  last  time, 

Henrietta  sat  listening  to  the  wind  that  moaned,  in  fitftil 

intervals,  round  the  ancient  house.    There  was  not  an 

other  sound ;  she  seemed  the  only  creature  alive  in  the 

world,  so  profoimd  was  the  quiet,  and  so  dreary.    Th^ 

nd  gleams  of  th«  wood  flr«  flickered  over  th^blMkwalnie 
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cot|  in  fantattU  eombiliationi  i  tbe  long  iliadows  tfom 
tli«  lamp  fell  dark  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  window^ 
whose  curtaini  were  ttill  undrawo,  looked  out  upon  a 
Aky  corered  with  hea?/  clouds,  from  whence  the  wan 
and  mlity  moon  aometimea  emerfed,  hut  oflener  only  in- 
dicated her  pnaeaoe  by  a  dim  white  rin^i  amid  the  dnaky 
Yapoun. 

Henrietta  kept  wandering  to  and  fro  like  a  distorbed 
fpirit  s  now  watching  the  shelrea,  covered  with  duaty 
volnmea,  now  gaaing  on  the  dtiferent  articles,  scattered 
in  the  aame  confusion  as  when  Sir  Jasper  last  used  his 
laboratory.  On  a  small  table^  drawn  close  to  his  arm* 
chair,  lay  opened  a  large  book,  which  Henrietta  stopped, 
efery  now  and  then,  in  her  troubled  walk,  to  read. 

**  It  may  easily  be  done !"  muttered  she ;  and  her  fine 
ftatorea  set  with  an  expression  of  stem  determination. 
Again  she  read  the  passage  that  had  rireted  her  atten- 
tion ;  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  carried  the  still  open 
Tolnme,  and  laid  it  on  a  slab  by  the  furnace  in  the  labo- 
ratory :  it  was  a  celebrated  treatise  on  poisons,  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  grate  was  laid  with  charcoal, 
io  that  she  put  a  light,  and  then,  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
aomething,  hurried  to  the  library,  and  carefully  locked 
the  door.  First  returning  to  see  that  the  fire  had  kindled, 
ahe  then  went  to  the  window,  which,  with  the  first  gleam 
bf  moonlight,  she  cautiously  unclosed,  and  stepped  into 
the  shrubbery.  A  small  drizzling  rain  was  beginning  to 
hit,  but  she  heeded  it  not;  and,  approaching  a  tree  that 
Mood  near,  began  to  gather  the  green  fruit  with  which 
its  branches  weta  thickly  cof ered.  Any  one  who  had 
seen,  might  hare  been  pardoned  for  believing,  from  that 
hour,  in  supernatural  appearances.  Her  tali  figUra  was 
wrapped  in  a  loose  white  robe,  and  her  long  black  hair 
bung  down  to  her  waist,  already  glistening  with  the 
raindrops.  The  moonlight  fell  directly  on  her  face, 
whose  features  seamed  rigid  as  those  of  a  statue,  while 
the  paleness  was  that  of  a  corpse  $  but  the  large  gleaming 
4yea,  so  passionate  and  so  wild,  belonging  to  life — life, 
racked  by  that  mental  agony,  life,  and  huouus  life,  only 
knows. 

It  was  an  almood-tree  beneath  whose  boughs  ahe  stood. 
A  few  weeks  since^  they  had  been  luxuriant  with  rosy 
blossoms — fragile  and  delicate  flowers,  heralds  most  un- 
anited  to  the  bitter  fruit.  The  almond  was  now  jiut 
formed  in  its  green  shell ;  and  of  these  Henrietta  gathered 
a  quantity,  and  bora  them  into  the  library  in  the  skirt  of 
her  dress.  She  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  carefully 
aeparated  the  stone  from  the  pulp,  which  she  burnt  $  and 
her  next  task  was  to  extract  the  kernel,  which  ahe 
did  by  means  of  a  heavy  pestle  and  the  hearth.  The  ker- 
nels wei-e  next  cmahed  together,  and  placed  to  aimmer 
^er  the  iumace. 

The  charm  works,  the  hell-broth  is  brewed, 
ftnd  from  that  moment  a  vague  but  yet  fearful 
sad  gntlty  purpose  agitates  the  bosom  of  the 
wretched  wife.    And  yet — 

Lady  Mafvhmont  whs  now  in  the  most  brilliant  hour 
•f  her  lifis ;  her  reputation  for  beauty,  wit,  and  fashion, 
waa  firmly  esublished.  Her  Ttry  caprices  were  pro- 
nounced  charming ;  her  slightest  phrase,  waa  called  a 
hon^thot ;  wherever  she  went,  she  was  followed  and  flat- 
tered t  and  her  whole  existence  seemed  made  up  of  praise 
tad  pleasonra  With  all  this,  there  was  that  perpetual 
ftver  of  the  hearl  which  broke  out  sometimes  in  petulance, 
sometimes  in  sarcasm ;  all  admitted  that  her  Ladyahip 
was  very  unequal,  but  ▼ei7  brilliant ;  and  even  her  rude- 
ness passed  only  fyt  **  pretty  Fanny's  way.'* 

■  ...•• 

In  her  husband  there  was  not  one  redeeming  point : 

«  The  heikl  WW  vaBBBt.  and  the  heart  was  eold.*' 


< 

His  lotely  and  neglected  wife  was  in  the  most  painful 
and  the  most  dangerous  situation  for  a  woman.  Only 
bar  vanity  waa  cultivated  ;  the  mind  had  no  employ,  and 
Ihaaffeetiont  were  leflt  to  waste. 

The  issue  may  easily  be  divined^  Yet  we  can 
ievcely  forgive  Henrietta  being  made  the  dupe 

•*  i^nla  m  eoxcomb  and  rtialloW  profligate,  m 


8tr  Gaorge  Kingston.  He  Is  the  handsoneit 
and^most  fashionable  man  of  the  time — a  patron, 
too,  of  poets  and  artists — who,  by  a  bold  and 
felicitous  invention,  is  made  to  employ  the  pen  of 
Walter  Maynard  in  keeping  up  his  gallant  corre- 
spondence  with  the  unnamed  Lady  Marchmont. 
There  ought  to  have  been  qualities  in  the  nsder. 
standing,  instincts  in  the  womanly  heart  of  Hea- 
rietta,  erer  pining  for  affection,  to  hare  peoe- 
trated  the  real  character  of  her  admirer,  and  to 
have  preserved  her  noble  nature  from  sabjaga. 
tion  to  the  arts  of  so  abject  and  despicable  a 
being.  The  reader  could  have  forgivsa  her 
unsanotified  pasaion,  bnt  not  the  base  character 
of  its  object. 

From  a  magnificent  banquet  ^ven  by  Walpole 
to  the  Queen  and  the  chosen  of  the  nobility, 
where  Henrietta,  the  atar  of  the  night,  rteeivei 
the  gallant  homage  of  the  most  aecomplidied  and 
admired  gentleman  of  the  period — ^the  ignorant, 
presumptuous,  and  thoroughly  unprincipled  and 
unmanly  Kingston — we  turn  to  the  obscure  lodg. 
iog  where  the  yonng  poet,  now  the  hade  ef  the 
booksellers,  is  plying  his  siekenio^  task  :^ 

<«  How  beautiful  ahe  looked  1  bnt  how  pale  r  a* 
claimed  Walter  Maynard,  who  had  seen  Mln  ChnrcklU, 
the  night  before,  at  the  theatre;  *'  and  she  is  not  oiar- 
ried  yet  I  Is  it  possible  that  she  can  Icnow  what  tt  ij  t» 
have  the  heart  feed  upon  itself  ?~to  dream,  bat  not  ts 
hope  f  Has  she  found  out  the  bitter  mockery  of  tliii 
weary  life,  whose  craving  for  happiness  la  only  givm  thit 
It  may  end  In  disappointment  ?  But  what  ia  tbii  torn? 
I  must  be  gay — be  witty :  the  poinU  are  not  yet  thrown 
Into  the  dialogue  In  the  second  act.  I  wish  I  conM  n^ 
member  some  of  the  things  I  said  last  night ;  bat,  alit ! 
the  epigrams  uttered  over  champagne,  are  like  the  wnatte 
the  Egyptians  flung  on  the  Nile,  they  float  awsy,  the 
gods  alone  know  whither.  NcTerthelesa,  I  must  be  rery 
brilliant  this  moming^biilliant,  with  this  pain  io  07 
head,  and  this  weight  at  my  heart.'*  And  ha  drew  a  ihMt 
of  paper  towards  him. 

At  flrst,  he  wrote  slowly  and  languidly ;  bnt  what  hU 
been  a  passion  was  now  a  power,  and  he  soon  obtaincA 
mastery  over  his  subject.  The  light  flaahed  in  hit  eyes, 
the  crimson  deepened  in  his  cheek  ;  and,  tearing  the  tnt 
page,  he  now  began  to  write  rapidly  and  earnestly. 

Exhausted,  he  throws  aside  his  pen,  and  girH 
way  to  bitter  regreta  and  pasak>nate  longiagi, 
until  he  drope  asleep. 

Lavinia  Fenton,  the  sancy,  coquettish  actress, 
we  conceive  one  of  the  best- drawn  and  most  on. 
ginal  characters  among  the  numerooa  dramatit 
per$onm.  Another,  oven  more  delicately  toucbed, 
is  Lord  Norbourne ;  but  him  we  may  leave  to  th« 
reader.     Here  is  Polly: —    * 

Walter  had  slept  for  about  half  an  hour  when  theiecaai 
a  low  rap  at  the  door;  this  did  not  disturb  him :  and  tie 
applicant,  who  had  a  key  that  fitted  the  lock<,  oproed, 
and  came  in  without  further  ceremony,  ft  was  Ltfinis 
Fenton,  gaily  but  richly  dressed  i  the  world  had  goae  wdl 
with  her.  She  took  off  her  mask  and  laid  it  on  the  ubie, 
together  with  a  small  basket ;  and,  looking  arooad,  a« 
Walter  asleep  on  the  sofa.  She  bent  over  him  tor  a  fcv 
minutes  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  tendensa 
which,  for  the  time,  quite  subdued  the  expression  of  ker 
bold,  though  fine  features.  Sleep  shewed  the  change  ibst 
a  few  months  had  wrought.  The  soft  brown  hair  wsi 
damp,  and  the  dew  stood  on  the  white  forehead,  whtfe 
the  blue  reins  were  azure  as  a  woman's.  You  saw  the 
pulses  beat  in  the  clear  temples,  and  the  chest  heattd 
with  the  quick  throbbing  of  the  heart.  The  cheek  vss 
flushed  with  rich  unnatural  crimaon ;  bnt  both  drPOM 
the  month  and  eysi  hung  a  foiht  dark  shadevr,  Ott  iti«t 
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h$rM  tt  dlMti^    n%  hani,  too,  fcmr  whtCa  and  ena* 
dated  il  wai !  yet  with  a  feTerish  pink  iniide. 

Tha  f irl  Itaned  oTer  him — fato,  ooqotttith,  aeUUh ; 
tha  dcfradatioB  ineritaUa  from  her  poeicion  lawerinf 
eren  more  a  nature  not  originally  of  fine  material  {  yet 
•ne  ipot  in  her  heart  vai  generom  and  even  pure.  She 
loYed  him.  Had  the  been  beloved  again,  her  whole  being 
would  hare  changed  ;  for  hie  sake  ihe  woald  have  done 
anything,  and  cauld  have  become  anything.  Lavinia 
wai  clever ;  a  coarse,  ihrewd  kind  of  clevemea»,  quick 
to  perceive  ita  own  inteieet,  and  unscrupulona  in  porsaing 
it.  She  had  no  delicacy,  no  keen  feelings  that  got  in  her 
way.  She  had  made  great  progress  on  the  stage,  was  a 
fiivoiirite  with  the  poblie,  and,  if  not  happy,  was  at  all 
events,  often  very  well  amosed.  Still  her  heart  rlnng  to 
Walter  i  she  knew  that  he  loved  another,  that  the  con- 
nezion  between  themselves  was  rather  endured  than 
solicited  on  his  part ;  still  she  had  for  him  a  careful  and 
disinterested  tenderness,  that  half  rsdeemcd  her  faults.^ 
at  least,  it  shewed  that  all  of  good  and  feminine  kindli- 
ness  was  not  quite  extinct  within  her.  She  leaned  over 
him,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  He  is  dying,**  muttered  she,  in  a  low  whisper ;  ^he 
has  too  little  of  this  world  in  him  to  last  long  in  it.**  And 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  LaTinia*8  system  to  fret  long 
over  anything  ;  she  was  too  selfish—perhaps  we  should 
say,  too  thoughtless — for  prolonged  sorrow.  Life  ap- 
peared to  her  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  unavailing  regret. 
It  is  the  creed  of  many  beside  our  young  actress.  She 
rose  softly  from  her  knee,  flung  back  the  hair  that  had 
fallen  over  her  face,  dashed  aside  the  tears,  and  muttered, 
<Mt  is  that  he  has  not  been  in  bed  all  night.**  She  then 
began  to  make  preparations  for  breakfast,  took  the  fioit 
and  cream  from  her  basket ;  and  it  was  the  fragrant  smoke 
of  the  coffee  that  roused  Walter  from  his  sleep. 

It  was  curious  to  noite  the  difference  between  the  two 
whom  circumstances  had  so  thrown  together ;  those  cir- 
cumstances, all  that  was  in  common  to  then*.  Lavinia 
.r->ahrewd,  careless,  clever ;  ready  to  meet  any  difficulty, 
however  humiliating,  that  might  occur;  utterly  without 
principle ;  confident  in  that  good  fortune  which  she 
scrupled  at  no  means  of  attaining — ^was  the  very  type  of 
the  real.  Walter  was  the  ideal — generous,  high-minded, 
clear  in  perception  ;  but  sensitive^  even  weak,  in  action ; 
or,  lather,  too  apt  to  imagine  a  world  full  of  lofty  aims 
and  noble  impulses,  and  then  fancying  that  was  the  world 
in  which  he  had  to  live. 

•  •■•••« 

**'  So  all  my  improvement  in  yonr  heroine  was  thrown 
away  upon  you.  i  thought  how  it  would  be^  when  I  saw 
MiM  Churchill  in  the  stage«box.** 

It  was  long  since  Walter  had  heard  her  name,  and  the 
aonnd  jarred  upon  his  ear ;  it  brought  the  real  too  harshly 
amid  the  delusions  with  which  he  delighted  to  sorrouud 
her  imageb 

«  WeU/*  continued  Lavinia,  «<  liih  u  Just  like  a  eo- 
m«dy«  only  it  does  not  end  so  pleasantly ;  but  it  haa  just 
aa  many  cross  purposes.  Here  I  am  in  love  with  you, 
who  care  only  for  Miss  Churchill;  she,  again,  lovea  Mr 
Courtenaye^  and  he  loves  only  himself,  as  for  as  I  can 
maka  out.**..*.^  Do  choose  some  ploasaoter  subject,**  ex- 
claimed Maynard.«-*<Ob,  then  1  must  talk  of  myself:  I 
cawMt  think  of  a  pleasanter  one,**  said  she.  **  Do  yon 
know  that  I  have  made  a  brilliaat  conquest  ?.^one  that 
half  tha  fine  ladies  in  London  an  dying  for.'*— *<  1  oon« 
gratnlale  you,*'  replied  her  companion. 

At  that  moment  a  slow,  heavy  step  was  heatd  on  the 
ataira  Walter  caught  the  sound  before  his  companion 
heard  it. 

••  For  Heaven's  sake !"  whispered  he,  <*be  silent.  There 
In  that  etemal  dun  again.  I  shall  pay  him  next  week, 
when  that  cnrsed  pamphlet  is  dona  But  tha  door  is 
closed,  so  are  the  windows;  if  ha  hears  nothing,  he  will 
think  I  am  not  at  homa" 

The  actress  put  her  finger  upon  her  lip ;  and  so  soacept- 
ibla  ia  aa  imaginative  temperament  of  outward  impres- 
aion,  that,  for  a  moment,  Walter  forgot  everything  but 
hbow  well  the  pretty  attitude  and  the  arch  look  won  Id 
lattva  tald  on  tha  aU|^    But  a  load  single  knock  at  the 


door  noalled  him  to  tha  AiU  homiUalfoi  of  hla  parftiaa. 
The  eoloar  mahad  to  his  foca,  and  than  left  him  deadly 
pali^  while  he  held  hie  breath  lest  it  shoold  betray  hin. 
The  yoong  actress  waa  at  first  inclined  to  laugh ;  hal 
there  waa  a  wretchedness  in  the  expression  of  Maynard'a 
countenance  which  subdued  even  her  reckless  gaiety; 
knock  after  knock  sounded  heavily  upon  tha  door,  still 
haaviar  did  they  sink  on  his  spirit  who  Mt  crouching  and 
miserable  within. 

Lavinia  would  have  discharged  the  debt;  but 
this  the  pride  of  Walter  will  not  permit.  He 
learns  that  her  new  admirer  is  Sir  George  King* 
stoD,  and  eongratulated  her  on  having  gained  a 
heart  for  which  so  many  were  trying : — 

<<  I  am  sure,**  cried  the  young  actress,  <*  I  never  said 
anything  about  a  heart ;  T  very  much  doubt  whether  a 
man  like  Sir  George  Kingston  has  one.  He  is  excessively 
vain  ;  and,  having  lived  all  his  life  in  society,  to  society 
he  looks  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity.  H:  has  but  one 
object  in  existence — to  be  talked  about;  for  this  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  reigning  beauty ;  for  this  he  rides  the 
finest  horses  and  gives  the  best  dinners ;  for  this  he  has 
furnished  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens  in  the  most  splen- 
did manner ;  and  for  this  he  will  take  me,  to  be  the  pret- 
tiest piece  of  fornitureithere  !** 

**  I  have  heard  he  is  very  clever,**  said  Walter. 

*<  He  is  no  such  thing,**  replied  Lavinia ;  <*  but  he  da- 
sirss  to  be  thought  so.  I  believe,  what  first  made  him 
talk  to  me  was,  that  he  might  say  my  good  things  some- 
where else.  As  for  liking  me,  he  cares  no  more  for  me 
than  I  do  for  these  currants  !**  scattering  a  bunch  over 
her  place  as  she  spoke  j  ^  and  yet  you  will  see  what  influ- 
ence I  shall  exercise  over  him.  A  man  who  leada  hia 
sort  of  life,  must  be  subject  tp  annus;  he  will  require  to 
be  amused,  and  I  am  amusing ;  it  is  my  business.  More- 
over, he  is  vain,  and  I  shall  flatter  him — the  more  coarsely 
the  better.*' 

**  I  begin  to  believe,*'  muttered  her  companion,  «that 
what  is  called  delicate  flattery,  is  an  absurdity." 

*'  Yon  should  lay  it  on,"  resumed  she,  '*  as  we  do  paint 
on  the  stage ;  it  is  quantity  that  tcIK  But  I  have,  also, 
another  hold  on  Sir  George ;  I  shall  do  all  sorta  of  absurd 
and  outrageous  things,  and  they  will  gratify  his  darling 
propensity—they  will  make  him  talked  of!** 

*< lavinia!**  exclaimed  Maynards,  suddenly  and  ear- 
nestly, <*  have  you  a  grain  of  feeling  ?** 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  Walter,  to  ask  that,**  answered 
the  girl,  her  whole  face  changing,  and  her  words  half 
choked  by  strong  emotion. 

This  ia  worth  a  hundred  of  the  lackadaisical 
love-scenes  of  common  romances. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  flushed  imagination  of 
Henrietta  is  luxuriating  in  all  the  fluttering  ten« 
derness  of  young,  timid  love,  upon  the  idea  of 
the  profligate  gallant  whom  the  shrewd  Lavinia 
saw  through,  duped,  and  despised.  From  her 
fond  poetic  dreams  and  flattering  illusions,  wa 
are  led  to  the  dressing-room  of  the  London  ex- 
quisite of  the  reign  of  the  Second  George,  where 
Courtenaye  introduces  Walter  to  his  intended, 
patron :— - 

The  church  clock  struck  two,  an  example  followed^ 
during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  half  a  doaea  time 
pieces,  aa  Conrtaoaye  and  his  companion  entered  the 
room  where  Sir  George  Kingston,  half  dressed,  half 
lounged,  the  morning  away.  The  walls  were  bung  with 
damask,  of  a  rich  India  red ;  he  used  to  contend  that 
pale  colours  ware  a  mistake  in  a  aombre  atauisphere  Uka 
that  of  England. 

**  Very  well  to  subdue  tha  glowing  noon  of  Italy  with 
your  cold  sea-green,  but  here  we  need  a  little  inteiior 
crimson,  to  remind  us  that  there  is  auch  a  thing  as  warmth 
ia  tha  world." 

Several  pictures,  all  repieaentiag  human  and  beautiful 
life,  hung  rannd ;  and  china  and  toys,  that  a  lady  might 
have  aariadi  ware  tcattaiad  aboat.    Tha  wiadawa  laakail 
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ovtr  tha  ptrk,  «nd  were  ftllod  with  cxoticf ;  whila  paiiM 
of  colofund  glan  threw  niobow  f learnt  of  colotmd  light 
over  th«  alabaster  Taset,  and  one  or  two  ea^qnitite  ita- 
tuM.  The  breakfast-table  was  drawn  to  the  open  case- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  large  arm«€hair  beside,  was  Larinia, 
dressed  fancifully,  somewhat  over  richlj  for  the  morn- 
ing, bat  looking  both  picturesque  and  handsome.  8ir 
GMrge  was  thrown,  at  full  length,  on  the  sofa ;  a  small 
table,  covered  with  books,  drawn  close  totvards  him; 
among  which,  the  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets  of  May- 
nard  were  conspicuous. 

**  Punctual  to  the  moment  !**  exclaimed  he :  **  what  a 
had  heart,  Courtenaye,  you  must  have  !  I  can  understand 
no  other  motive  for  a  man*s  being  punctual,  but  a  desire 
of  putting  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  shamei** 

*<  I  had  no  such  magnificent  motive,*'  replied  Nor- 
houme,  smiling ;  <<  my  only  one  was  to  introduce  Mr 
Maynard  to  you.** 

'*  I  can  forgive  panctnality  in  such  a  cause,**  said  Sir 
George,  with  his  most  courteous  manner ;  *'  but  I  rather 
feel,'*  glsncing  at  the  table,  **  as  if  I  were  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  an  old  friend,  than  making  a  new 


one. 


«* 


Walter  could  not  but  feel  gratified  by  such  a  recep- 
tion. 

*<  I  need  not,**  continued  his  host,  "  present  yon  to  the 
Lavinia,  she  being  your  own  especial  creation.  Pray, 
did  you  make  your  *  Coquette*  for  her  ?** 

*<  Say,  rather,**  interrupted  the  aaress,  'Mhat  I  made 
it  for  him.  But  that  reminds  me  that  our  parts  are  to 
be  cast  in  the  new  opera  to^ay :  mine  is  to  be  all  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity!** 

She  hurried  away;  and  the  courtly  Sir  George 

was  left  alone  with  his  new  secretary,  whom  he 

loaded  with  compliments  and  flattery^  following 

his  rule  with  all  men  as  well  as  women  whom  he 

wished  to  gain.     Sir  George  had  only  three  love 

affairs  at  this  time  on  his  hands ;  and  the  most 

trouhleaome  and  gratifying  to  vanity,  the  grands 

paaian,  that  for  Lady  Marchmont^  was  to  be 

committed  to  the  secretary: — 

He  opened  an  embroidered  portfolio ;  and,  from  its  per- 
fumed depths,  took  out  a  letter,  which  he  began  to  read 
aloud.  Involuntarily,  Walter  became  interested ;  there 
was  an  earnest  sadness,  and  a  poetry  about  it,  which  spoke 
no  common  writer. 

The  motive  which  fixes  Walter  to  his  dishon. 
ourable  task,  was  pride  of  art.  He  knewnot  whom 
he  addressed ;  and  the  love-letter  soon  became 
mere  matter  of  composition.  Sir  George  approved 
his  labours;  and  Walter  congratulated  him. 
self  that,  in  the  morning  without  bread,  he  had 
now  a  luxurious  home  and  a  fixed  salary.  The 
effect  of  these  beautiful  letters  confirms  the 
power  of  Sir  George  over  the  unfortunate  Hen. 
rietta.  Two  exquisite  btanzas  prefixed  to  the 
chapter^  tell  her  fond  regrets,  her  future  des- 
tiny : — 

**  We  might  have  been  F — ^these  are  but  common  words. 
And  yet  they  make  the  sum  of  lire*s  bewailing ; 

They  are  the  echo  of  those  finer  chords 
Whose  music  life  deplores  when  unavailing. — 

We  might  have  been  !** 

Then  we  have  distrust,  misunderstanding,  a 

masked  ball  at  Lady  Townsend's,  (Lady  Mary's 

Dolly  Walpole,  of  the  lilies  and  milk  of  roses,) 

and  a  discovery  made  by  Lord  Marchmont  of  his 

wife's  correspondence  with  Kingston.  He  returns 

home,  breaks  up  her  desk,  and  reads — 

*<Yon  say  that  yon  despise  your  husband,  that  but  for 
dislike  you  would  forget  his  very  existence  t  your  high 
and  generous  nature  avenges  itself.  It  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  true  or  the  noble  if  it  sympathised 
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with  him.  The  great  fhult  of  his  charader  most  W  ils 
extreme  littleness.  There  is  not  room  Ibr  the  warm  Uaod 
to  circulate,  for  the  loftier  emotion  to  expand.  Y< 
sensitivoi  so  high-minded  I — ^what  can  yon  have  i& 
mon  with  him  P** 

The  rustle  of  HenrietU*s  dress  drew  his  attentien  ;  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  her  standing,  pale  and  motinnleaa,— 
the  threshold. 

<*  You  are  earlier  than  I  expected,  madaaB,*"  exclaimed 
he,  starting  up,  and  leading,  or  rather  dragging,  her  for- 
ward, *<  considering  in  what  agreeable  society  I  left  ynn! 
I  am  sure  my  house  is  much  honoured  by  your  icinni ; 
but  you  do  not  stay  here  long :  I  have  a  great  Bund  t» 
turn  you  into  the  streets  to-night.** 

Henrietta  felt  sinking,  but  she  did  not  faint ;  the  vwrst 
was  come,  and  there  was  that  in  herself  which  ssensed  to 
rise  to  meet  it.  In  a  better  cause,  what  fortitude,  what 
endurance,  would  have  belonged  to  her  nature !  eveohw- 
miliated,  self-convicted  as  she  felt,  her  native  pride  eovld 
not  quite  desert  her.  Still,  the  blood  cuidled  at  her  heart, 
the  lip  trembled;  but  it  could  not  yet  force  itaelf  i* 
speak. 

We  leave  the  rest  of  the  matrimonial  dialogue 
to  the  reader. 

Walter  soon  began  to  dislike  his  new  master 
and  his  new  employment.  On  the  evening  of 
the  masked  ball,  sick  of  himself  and  of  all  ex- 
istence, marvelling  that  he  had  ever  written, 
and  sure  that  he  never  could  write  again^  be  is 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  Lavinia,  whose  society 
he  had  carefully  avoided* 

<'  My  cold  is  so  bad  to-night,**  said  she,  ^  that  I 
not  venture  out ;  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
self,  I  came  to  see  if  1  could  find  amoaement 
have  found  you,  and  that  is  better  than  nothing. 

**  I  was  just  thinking,**  replied  Walter,  **  that  I 
worse  than  nothing.** 

The  dialogue,  revealing  the  shrewd,  worldly 
experience  of  Polly,  the  future  Duchess,  and  the 
romance  of  the  poet,  is  thus  ended : — 

«  And  yet,**  exclaimed  Walter,  •»  whatadelid* 
a  precious  tmst  is  that  affection  which  yields  its  i 
hopes  to  your  keeping  !  you  are  in  the  place  of  destiny, 
to  the  woman  who  loves  you.** 

«  Do  you  know,  Walter, that,  though  I  know  what  yea 
are  saying  is  great  nonsense,**  interrupted  Larinia,  *I 
cannot  help  liking  you  for  the  deep,  true  feeling,  yea 
carry  into  everything.  Still,  even  yon  only  omfiim  mt 
in  my  creed;  the  warm  emotion,  the  generous  foith,  only 
place  you  in  the  power  of  others,  and  power  la  what  we 
all  abuse.  You,  with  your  kind  heart,  your  lofty  laleaN, 
are  you  happy  P** 

«Oh,  you  know  I  am  not  !**  exclaimed  Waltsr.  *t 
feel  that  I  shall  never  be  what  I  have  powers  to  heeoaic:  I 
cannot  make  the  future  my  home^  as  I  used  to  do.** 

**  A  roost  unsubstantial  one  !**  cried  the  actress :  *  giw 
me  the  praise  that  rings  upon  the  ear— the  applaose  that 
comes  over  the  foot-lights.**  •         .         .         • 

<*  The  more  I  see  of  the  world,**  continned  Lavinia, 
sipping  her  bohea  from  a  little  china  cup,  that  might  have 
served  Titania,  **  the  moie  I  am  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  I  set  out  in  life  are  the  only  ones  t*  get 
on  with.  You  ought  to  refer  everything  to  yottrsalfi — he 
your  own  idoL  If  a  lover  mins  himself  for  yo«ir  aarase- 
ment,  you  ask,  what  better  could  he  have  doae  with  ha 
fortune  ?  If,  by  any  odd  chance,  he  was  to  do— ■  hat 
they  all  talk  of  doing — die  for  your  sake!  well,  it  Is  fniia 
charming  to  be  paid  such  an  unusual  oompliawnt.  It  is 
curious  to  note^  after  all,  that  people  take  yen  very 
on  your  own  estimate  t  Modesty  Is  only  a  proof  of 
in  <  Gay*s  Fables  ;*  generally,  it  is  taken  as  tac 
ledgment  that  you  have  nothing  of  which  to  he 
My  motto  of  ^Je  m^tutart^*  is  only  what  I 

<<  Well,  the  exaggeration  is  pleasant 
Maynard,  smiling. 

<<  It  is  truer  than  you  like  to  admit.  What  amkcs  Sir 
George  Kingston— so  folss^  so  insolcat  to 
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plefe  day^  to  my  eapricei  ?  Only  becaoie  I  do  not  care 
for  him !  He  knows  I  should  only  laugh  at  his  desertion ; 
and  he  would  not  like  to  he  the  one  who  was  left,  which 
he  knows  I  should  do  for  the  first  thwarted  whim/* 

<<  And  yet  this  man,*'  muttered  Walter,  *'  can  inspire 
deep  and  deroted  attachmenu !" 

'^  Not  he!  of  all  the  letters  in  my  possession,  only  one 
set  conTey  to  me  the  idea  of  real  affection ;  and,  odd 
enough,  it  is  you  who  have  inspired  it !  You  know  the 
correspondence  you  hare  been  carrying  on  for  Sir 
George.'* 

«*  I  do,**  said  Walter,  colouring,  <<and  heartily  am  I 
ashamed  of  it  1  Now,  I  know  him  :  I  must  and  will  put 
an  end  to  it  !*' 

<'  She  says,"  continued  Lavinia,  *'  *  But  for  your  let- 
ters, I  should  nerer  have  known  you :  therefore,  never 
hare  loTed  you  as  I  do !'  but  read  for  yourself,"  tossing 
one  to  bim  ;  *'  if  I^dy  Marchmont*8  letters  have  touched 
even  me,  what  effect  will  they  take  upon  you!** 

^  Lady  Marchmont  !**  cried  Walter,  in  the  most  utter 
astonishment ;  **  is  it  to  Lady  Marchmont  that  I  hare 
been  writing  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  !**  replied  the  other  :  <<  did  yon  not 
know  it  ?'» 

*'  Sir  George,**  said  he,  **  nerer  mentioned  the  name**' 

*^  Tt  was  sheer  carelessness  on  his  part,  then,**  continued 
Larinia,  «  for  I  am  sure  that  he  has  no  delicacy  in  the 
matter.  I  remember  Lady  Marchmont  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday— so  beautiful,  so  proud  I  where  would  her  pride 
be,  if  she  could  know  that  her  letters  were  in  my  hands  ? 
And  yet  they  might  be  in  worse ;  for  I,  at  least  pity  her  T* 

The  part  of  the  IndignaDt  Walter  is  at  once 
taken  ;  and  Lavinia^  who,  on  witnessing  his  emo- 
tion^ is  at  first  piqued  and  jealous,  gives  him  up 
the  whole  of  Lady  Marchmont's  letters,  saying — 

*•  I  shall  tell  Sir  George  that  I  sent  them  to  their  right 
owner  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  he  will  only  be  flattered  I 
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I  do  pity  her!**  exclaimed  I^rinia,  as  she  went 
slowly  up  stairs ;  **  the  rery  humiliation  of  the  letters 
being  restored,  is  quite  punishment  enough,  eren  for 
loring  Sir  George  Kingston.  It  is  the  idol  of  her  own 
fancy  that  she  lores,  not  him  T' 

Henrietta  is  still  in  the  agony  following  the 
interview  with  her  husband,  when  Walter  is 
announced  to  her  near  midnight,  his  entrance 
effected  by  an  old  domestic  who  had  known  him 
as  the  proteg^  of  Sir  Jasper.  Admitted  to  her 
presence—- 

Some  instinct  told  Walter  that  she  was  suffering-.and 
he  was  come  to  add  to  it ;  still,  the  sooner  what  he  had 
to  say  was  said,  the  better,  and  he  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

*'  Lady  Marchmont,**  said  he,  '<  will  pardon  an  in- 
trusion dictated  by  anxiety  on  her  acoMint.  Will  she 
permit  me  to  place  these  letters  in  her  own  keeping  ?** 

Henrietta  looked  at  them  with  a  bewildered  air ;  she 
knew  them  at  once ;  for  they  were  only  kept  together  by 
a  riband.  A  terrible  fear  rushed  acrces  her  mind  ;  was 
Sir  George  ill  ? — ^was  he  engaged  in  a  duel  P  The  idea 
of  some  danger  to  him  was  the  only  one  that  presented 
itself. 

<<Did  he^did  Sir  George  Kingston,**  asked  she,  faintly, 
**  send  no  message,  when  he  sent  these  letters  ?** 

**•  He  did  not  send  them  I*'  replied  her  visiter. 

A  deep  flush,  for  one  moment,  suffused  her  neck,  arms, 
face — tren  to  the  rery  temples — as  she  exclaimed,  *<How 
did  they  come  into  your  possession  ?** 

The  situation  altogether  is  one  of  thrilling 
power.  Here^  before  the  proud  Henrietta,  the 
deceived^  scorned,  humiliated  woman,  he  stood 
whom  she  had  really  loved — "  pale,  earnest,  with 
the  same  dark  and  eloquent  eyes  as  when  they 
used  to  kindle  with  light  over  the  creations  of  old 
poets" — stood  telling  such  a  tale !  The  terrible 
and  highly-wrought  scenes  which  follow,  we  can 


neither  explain  nor  copy.  It  is  enough  that  the^ 
wife  poisons  her  husband  in  the  stewed  mush- 
rooms which,  even  on  this  trying  night,  he  had 
ordered  for  his  solace,  and  summons  her  lover, 
late  as  it  is,  to  the  rendezvous  he  had  often 
solicited.  There  is  something  Shakspearian  in 
the  murderess  in  thought,  while  gazing  on  the 
park  from  the  halcony  of  her  chamher,  hoarsely 
whispering — "  Will  he  come  ?" 

Before  the  assignation  could  be  held — ^before 
indeed.  Sir  George  received  her  note,  and  the 
key  which  was  to  open  her  door — another  account 
was  to  be  settled ;  for  the  indignant  explanation 
of  Walter  Maynard  with  his  insolent,  worthless 
employer,  provoked  a  duel,  which  was  fought  on 
the  instant  in  the  park.  Upon  this  rencontre, 
the  actress  breaks  in,  and  fully  supports  her  in- 
imitable character,  sarcastically  upbraids  and  cuU 
her  keeper,  and  carries  away  the  wounded  Wal- 
ter in  her  coach.  Sir  George,  as  day  hegan  to 
break,  hastens  to  obey  Lady  Marchmont's  flat- 
tering summons,  found  on  his  table ;  while,  still 
clenching  her  hands  together,  she  stands,  whis- 
pering—*' Will  he  come  ?"  The  scene,  which, 
worked  up  by  the  skill  and  power  of  the  writer, 
makes  a  fearful  impression,  must  seem  abrupt  and 
revolting,  when  we  simply  tell  that  to  Sir  George 
Kingston  the  second  dose  of  the  long-treasured 
poison  is  administered.  All  fashionable  London 
is  next  day  alarmed,  by  hearing  that  Lord  March- 
mont is  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  that  Sir 
George  Kingston  had  mysteriously  died  in  cross- 
ing the  park  to  his  own  house— died  alone  and 
in  agony  by  the  common  pathway,  like  a  dog. 
The  scene  of  his  death,  when  shocked  by  the 
sudden  sight  of  the  corpse  of  Marchmont,  he 
retires  in  horror  from  the  chamher  of  anticipated 
dalliance,  to  find  the  poison  working  in  his  veins, 
is  too  long  drawn  out  for  one  so  painful — ^too 
full,  we  think,  of  merely  physical  horror — too 
much  of  a  stage  death. — Lady  Marchmont, 
though  nursed  and  comforted  by  £thel,  goes 
mad,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  confirmed  insane 
ity.  She  does  not  die— for  her  death^ 
*^  *Twere  time  enough  hereafter;**— 
and  the  actress  is  by  the  bed-side  of  Walter. 

A  pawnbroker's  shop  affords  Miss  Landon 
another  opportunity  of  moralizing  upon  the  un- 
equal lot  of  life  in  mighty  London : — 

We  are  seated,  perhaps  leaning  in  an  easy  chair,  our 
feet  on  the  fender,  doing  nothing,  or  some  light  work^ 
which  is  only  an  amusement ;  onr  meals  hare  gratified 
not  only  hunger,  but  taste ;  we  are  under  the  pressure  of 
not  one  single  want;  and  yet,  within  an  hundred  yards 
from  our  door,  there  is  a  wretch  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

The  starving  actress  obtains  a  trifle  for  her 
ornaments  at  the  pawnbroker's,  and  hurries 
away  to  Walter. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  she  was  wet  through 
before  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  small  inn  in  the  city, 
which  was  her  destination. 

^^I  must  dry  myself,**  aaid  she,  approaching  the, 
kitchen  Are,  <*  before  I  go  into  his  room.**  She  took  oft 
her  cloak,  wrung  the  rain  from  her  long  and  dripping 
hair ;  and  while  doing  so,  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the 
small  piece  of  glass  which,  put  like  a  slate  into  a  woodea 
frame,  hung  on  a  nail. 

<<  I  have  forgotten  to  wipe  off  mj  rouge,**  muttered  shc^ 
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«  s  pMtty  figure  I  look,  with  then  red  itneki.'*  She  took 
her  beDdkerchiefend  remoTed  the  sUini;  then  yoa  saw 
that  the  check  wai  pale  and  hollow.  She  stood  before  the 
fire  for  some  time,  though  every  gettare  betrayed  her  im- 
patience. When  the  landlady  came  in,  the  called  her, 
and  placed  in  her  handi  a  imall  lam  of  money.  This  ia 
toet  week's  bill  !** 

The  woman  half  hesitated  to  take  it,  but  she  was  rery 
poor  herself;  as  she  took  it  she  said,  with  great  kindness, 
<*  1  have  been  sitting  with  him,  but  he  ii  rery  bad  to- 
night!** 

Layinia  started  I  "  I  am  quite  dry,  the  damp  can  do 
him  no  harm  now  ;**  so  saying,  she  hurr'ed  up  the  narrow 
staircase  to  a  small  room,  wliere,  on  a  wretched  bed,  lay 
Walter  Maynard! 

There  was  the  end  of  all  his  glorious  fancies — of  all  his 
lofty  nKpirationr.  The  poetry,  which  had  so  often  made 
real  life  seem  like  a  dream,  had  now  reached  its  last  dark 
^lose.  Never  more  would  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  Hope, 
ireach  his  ear,  charm  she  never  so  wisely.  Poor,  neglected, 
and  broken-hearted,  Walter  Maynard  was  dying. 

•  The  scene  that  follows,  is  among  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  volumes.  Walter,  in  recalling 
the  splendid  hopes  and  visions  of  his  youth — of 
his  ambition  and  his  love«*refers  to  Ethel^  say- 
ing— 

**  Erea  now  her  sweet  face  swims  before  me ;  methinks 
that  1  would  give  worlds  to  gase  upon  it  once  again ;  to 
carry  the  image  into  eternity  with  mc  I" 

A  very  peculiar  expression  crossed  Lavinia*s  face,  and 
she  rose  from  her  seat ;  her  movement  recalled  Walter 
from  his  temporal y  abstraction. 

'<  You  are  not  going  yet  f  **  asked  he  ;  for  now  he  clang, 
like  a  sick  child,  to  the  presence  of  his  kind  attendant. 
.    *<  I  am  going,**  replied  she,  **  earlier  to*day,  that  I 
may  come  back  the  sooner ;  the  rehearsal  will  be  very 
short ;  and  now,  dear  Walter,  try  and  compose  yourself.** 

**  You  are  very,  very  kind,**  said  he,  in  broken  accents  { 
and,  after  placing  water  and  a  restorative  medicine  near 
him>  the  actreu  left  the  room.  8he  left  the  chamber  of 
death  and  of  desolation,  to  rehearse  the  jests  of  a  comedy. 

.  The  generous  Lavinia  immediately  sought  her 
loTely  rival ;  she  found  Ethel  reading  Walter's 
poems. 

•  **  Ah  !"  said  Lavinia,  *'  you  have  been  reading 
his  works;  he  will  write  no  more  beautiful 
verap  to  you — he  is  dying — dying,  too,  in  miser, 
able  vont  l"—*'  My  God !"  cried  Ethel,  spring. 


ing  from  her  seat,  **  let  ns  go  to  bim !  Wbit 
can  we  do  ?    Let  me  find  my  grandmother.** 

Ethel  instantly  accompanied  the  actress.  Cour- 
tenaye  had  also  discovered  the  retreat  of  Walter, 
who  dies,  restoring  the  hand  of  Tk0  Bride  to  her 
early  lover.  For  the  honour  of  womanhood,  it  is 
but  proper  to  add,  that  Ethel  had  already  rejected 
the  suit  of  her  false  swain,  the  husband  of  the  lost 
Constance;  but  now  the  mysterious  cause  of  his 
estrangement  had  beenexplained  by  the  remorse- 
ful mother^  to  whose  selfish  pride  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  happiness. 

The  main  fault  of  this  romance,  as  a  work  of 
art,  is  exuberance  and  restlessness.  The  reader 
finds  no  repose — no  quiet,  breathing  intervals, 
occupied  with  dull  dialogue  or  tame  retrospect. 
One  brilliant  character^  one  agitating  scene, 
rapidly  succeeds  another ;  while  the  rich  mate- 
rials of  at  least  three  romancee  are  profusely 
heaped  up,  in  description,  sentiment,  striking  situ- 
ations, and  subtle  analysis  of  passion  and  motive. 

At  present, ''  Ethel  Churchill"  is«  out  of  sight. 
Miss  LiUidon's  most  artistical  work,  none  of  her 
poetry  excepted.  She  has  poured  into  it  the 
rich  treasury  of  long.brooding  thought,  of 
ripened  experience,  a  deeper  pathos,  and  more 
sustained  and  expansive  imagination  than  can  be 
traced  in  any  of  her  earlier  compositions.  But 
if,  at  present,  her  most  brilliant  achievement, 
we  entertain  the  hope  that  "  Ethel  Churchhin" 
will  not  always  remain  her  most  ptrfeei  work; 
and  that  we  shall,  from  the  same  pen,  have  some- 
thing more  cheerful^  serene,  and  temperate ;  and, 
with  as  much  of  the  romance  and  poetry  of  life, 
a  freer  mingling  of  its  sober,  household  virtues, 
every- day  trials^  and  quiet  enjoymenta. 

So  mudi  of  our  space  has  been  oceopied  with 
this  fascinating  romance^  that  Mr  Bolwer's 
'^  Ernest  Maltravers,"  and  the  other  noTeb,  mait 
be  delayed  for  the  present. 

Both  Miss  Landon  and  Mr  Bulwer  escalt  lite- 
rature  and  its  influences  in  these  worka.  They 
are  apostles,  and  magnify  their  ofiSioe. 
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TnrNx  eye  is  turned  to  heaven,  thine  earnest  gaze 

Is  fixed  on  the  bine  sky,  which  smiles  above ; 
And  thy  yoang  heart  is  smiling  through  thine  eyes— 

Thy  yonng  warm  heart,  so  ftill  of  trusting  love-. 
Bounding  with  hope,  and  happiness,  and  glee, 
'    Yet  wild  and  changeful  as  a  summer  sea. 
Where  are  thy  thoughts  ?    Art  thou  communing  now 
.  With  Nature's  deep  and  silent  mysteries? 
Has  she  unfolded  to  thy  spirit's^view 

The  countless  ^ronders  of  the  earth  and  skies  P 
Or  art  thou  dreaming  now  of  future  years, 
Unconscious  of  their  bittemees  and  tears  ? 
Or  are  thy  thoughts  already  of  the  past, 

Calling  op  vitions  from  the  silent  dead  ? 
Are  strange  lew  voices  echoing  in  thine  ear, 

Telling  of  banished  hopes,  of  pleasures  fled  P 
Ah  no  I  thy  heart  is  far  too  fresh,  too  young— i 
Its  fitfol  history  has  scarce  begun. 

'  It  cannot  be — thy  dreams  are  not  of  grief. 

K*en  though  a  shade  of  ihougfu  Is  on  thy  brow, 
«  ^e  flash  of  hojM  and  joy  is  on  thy  cheek  \ 

And  in  thy  soft  deep  eyes  is  gladness  now. 


Would  I  could  guard  thy  heart  fh>m  Aitare  pain. 
That  thou  mighut  never  feel  that  hope  is  vain ! 

Word  vainly  uttered  !    Years  will  quickly  e 

Bringing  a  weight  of  bitterness  and  wo. 
To  quench  the  brightness  of  thy  spirit's  toae. 

Long  ere  thy  race  of  life  is  run  below. 
The  smoothest  path  is  a  wild  waste  of  gloom— 
A  sad,  a  fearful  race ;  itt  goal,  the  tomb  ! 
Yet  art  thou  happy,  bright  and  gentle  ooa^ 

In  thy  own  Airy  world  of  glorious  dreams ! 
Natttre*s  own  child,  thy  sympathies 

Are  with  her  lakes,  and  rocks,  and  roshing 
And  thine  own  sky  is  pure,  and  calm,  and  still. 
Without  one  shadowing  cloud  of  coming  UL 
And  loveis  round  thee,  smiling  in  thy  hoaee  ; 

Aflection's  chain  is  twined  around  thee  yet. 
Fond,  flrm,  and  lasting,  tbovgh  soaM  liaka  ass 

Whose  memory  wakes  a  shadow  of  regret. 
Long  may  Hope  shed  around  thy  path  the  epcU 
Of  love  and  joy.    Beloved  friend,  IhrewiU  ! 
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a  lecture  on  the  principle  that  poetry  is 

self-communion. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  HULL  MECHANICS*  INSTITUTE,  BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


YouNo  Mbk  ! — Poets,  it  is  said,  know  nothing. 
^Vliat,  then,  can  they  teach  ?  Nothing,  of 
course^  if  the  saying  is  true ;  but,  assuming  to  be 
teachers,  they  may  choose  subjects  on  which  some- 
thing may  be  said  by  people  who  know  nothing  ; 
nnd  in  this  way,  I  believe,  much  business  is  done. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  opinions  on  that  some- 
thing, or  that  nothing,  which  is  called  poetry ; 
hut  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  right ;  and  what  I 
bhall  say  to  you  on  this  occasion  is  my  own,  or 
made  such  by  reflection,  for  I  take  no  man's 
opinions  on  trust.  I  come,  then,  to  tell  you 
what  poetry  is — not  what  that  word  i»— for,  not 
having  learned  Greek,  I  don't  know ;  and,  if  I 
tell  you  anything  about  poetry  but  what  you 
have  already  felt  to  be  true,  I  am  unfit  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject :  for  what  is  poetry-— 
what  can  it  be — but  the  heart  speaking  to  itself? 
This  principle  of  earnest  eelf-^sommunion^-on 
which  all  composition  purporting  to  be  poetry 
must  stand,  or,  wanting  it,  fall — I  now  purpose 
to  elucidate  and  confirm  by  examples ;  because  it 
has  been  asserted  by  a  great  philosopher,*  that 
poetry  has  no  fixed  principles — as  if  anything 
could  exist  without  them ;  because  a  great  living 
poet,t  whose  example  refutes  his  theory,  de- 
clares, if  I  understand  him,  that  poetry  is  distin- 
guished from  prose  by  being  written  in  verse,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  verse  is  essential  to  poetry ; 
and  because  the  history  of  modem  poets,  as  such, 
is  the  history  of  the  revival  of  poetry  in  Britain, 
their  distinguishing  characteristic  being  poetry, 
or  earnest  common  sense — ^whereas,  some  of 
their  predecessors  often  wrote  that  dullest  com- 
monplace which  common  sense  laughs  to  scorn. 
Now^  this  effect  must  have  had  a  cause  ;  for,  as 
the  earth  could  not  move  an  inch,  as  a  watch 
could  not  go  at  all,  in  opposition  to  the  indisput- 
able will  of  God,  as  declared  in  his  mechanical 
laws — so  only  on  the  axis  of  its  principle  can 
move  the  universe  of  poetry,  representing  the 
Most  High  in  the  heart  of  man. 

When  a  poet,  ceasing  to  commune  with  him- 
8clf«  addresses  others,  he  may  be  eloquent,  but  he 
is  no  longer  poetical,  unless  he  forget  his 
audience;  and,  in  that  case,  he  is  addressing  him- 
self, and  not  others.  I  never  read  a  poet,  from 
John  Milton  to  Robert  Nicol,  who  does  not,  ne- 
gatively or  positively,  exemplify  the  principle 
that  poetry  is  self-communion.  Almost  every 
page  of  Byron's  ''Don  Juan  "exemplifies  it  in  both 
ways,  and  the  writings  of  Moore  too  often  in  one 
way  only.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  you  why 
it  is,  that  some  ostentatious  men  of  the  highest 
talent  cannot  write  a  word  of  genuine  poetry, 
while  honest,  modest,  unpretending  men  utter  it 
to  their  hearts  every  day  of  their  lives. 
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But  I  must  now  bespeak  your  merciful  consi- 
deration. I  am  not  an  actor.  I  came  to  read, 
not  to  impersonate.  Unluckily,  too,  or  luckily 
perhaps,  I  am  told,  by  my  fireside  critics,  that  I 
do  not  read  poetry,  but  sing  it  to  a  bad  tune.  I 
can,  however,  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  me.  Why  should  rhymes  be  written,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  made  sensible  to  the  ear  ?  *  It  ia 
hard  to  deprive  the  poet  of  his  music,  often  the 
only  thing  the  poor  fellow  has  of  his  own. 

"  Glory  to  God,  and  to  the  Empress !  Ismail 
is  ours !"  Thus  wrote  Suwarrow  to  his  petti- 
coated  master.  "  Powers  Eternal !  such  names 
mingled ! "  says  Byron.  *'  These  are  the  most 
tremendous  words,  since  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  and 
Upharsin,  that  ever  were  written  of  swords." 
And  who  that  remembers  the  impious  dispatch, 
does  not  utter  this  sentiment  in  his  soul  ?  It  is 
true  poetry.  But  when  Byron  goes  on  to  say,  as 
he  does  immediately  afterwards,  ''that  what 
Daniel  read  is  short-hand  of  the  Lord's ;"  and 
"  that  Suwarrow  wrote  his  dispatch  as  a  polar 
melody,  and  set  it,"  &c.,  he  may  be  witty,  but 
for  a  moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  poet,  and  becomes 
a  mere  vain  man,  seeking  the  applause  of  others, 
with  a  misgiving  in  his  bosom  that  he  does  not 
deserve  it.  Not  so,  when  he  continues,  "  I  will 
teach  the  stones  to  rise  against  earth's  tyrants." 
He  is  then  again  a  poet — ^he  puts  his  head  into 
his  pocket,  and  lets  his  heart  speak. 

"  When  the  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted 
ha'  " — ^and,  "  though  this  lady  was  fair,  and 
yon  lady  was  braw,  and  that  lady  the  toast  of  a' 
the  town"-— poor  Burns  said  in  his  heart,  "  Ye 
are  na  Mary  Morrison,"  the  words  he  uttered 
were  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  because  his 
heart  spoke  them  to  itself. 

When  a  husband,  already  widowed  in  soul, 
bends  over  the  bed  of  the  dying  mother  of  his 
children,  and,  without  uttering  a  single  audible 
syllable,  addresses  to  her  every  mournful  and 
endearing  epithet,  his  heart  is  conversing  with 
itself — that  is  to  say,  with  God,  in  the  depths  of 
our  nature ;  and  his  feelings  are  poetry,  because 
there  can  be  no  insincerity,  no  reserve  about 
them,  no  possible  misgiving,  no  starting  back 
from  the  open  arms  of  Truth.  They  are  poetical 
aa  the  reply  to  them — the  last  wordless  heart's 
look  of  the  dying. 

Orators  sometimes  unconsciously  become  poete. 
O'Connell  was  a  great  poet  when  Stanley  said  to 
him,  "  I  love  Ireland  as  well  as  you  do,"  and 
the  "  man  of  men,"  pausing  a  moment,  replied, 
"  I  check  myself — I  will  net  utter  another  burn- 
ing word ;  he  who  loves  Ireland,  cannot  hate  me. 
Let  our  hearts  shake  hands." 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Scott's  novels, 

which  finely  exhibits  the  poetry  of  the  heart, 
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Btruggling;  with  circumitance,  and  controlled  by 
that  feeling  of  deference  which  power  and  rank 
command :  it  ii  that  passage  in  which  Jeanie 
Deans  implores  the  Queen  of  George  II.  to  in- 
tercede with  him  for  the  life  of  her  sister^ 
£fBe. 

.  '''  How  did  70U  travel  up  from  Scotland^  young 
woman  ?'  said  the  Queen  to  Jeanie, 
'  Upon  my  foot  mostly,  madam.' 
'  What !  all  that  immense  way  on  foot  1  How 
far  can  you  walk  in  a  day?' 

** '  Five  and  twenty  miles,  and  a  bittock.' 

• '' '  I  thought  I  was  a  good  walker ;  but  this 
shames  me  sadly.' 

'"  May  your  Leddjrship  never  haesae  weary  a 
heartj  that  ye  canna  be  sensible  o'  the  weariness 
o'  the  limbs !  I  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  save  the  life  of  John  Porteous,  or 
any  other  man  in  his  unhappy  condition.  He  is 
dead^  and  gane  to  his  place.  But  my  sister — ^my 
poor  sister  Effie— -still  lives,  though  her  days  and 
hours  are  numbered.  She  still  lives,  and  a  word 
of  the  King's  mouth  might  restore  her  to  a 
broken-hearted  old  man,  who  never  forgot  to 
pray  that  his  Majesty  might  be  blessed  with  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  that  his  throno, 
and  that  of  his  posterity,  might  be  established  in 
righteousness.  O  Madam,  if  ye  ever  kenn'd 
what  it  was  to  sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinful  and 
suffering  creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed 
that  she  can  neither  be  called  fit  to  live  or  die, 
have  some  compassion  on  our  misery  !  Save  an 
honest  house  from  dishonour,  and  an  unhappy 
girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  an  early 
and  dreadful  death.  Alas !  it  is  not  when  we 
sleep  soft  and  wake  merrily  ourselves  that  we 
think  on  other  people's  sufferings.  Our  hearts 
are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we  are  for 
righting  our  ain  wrangs  and  fighting  our  ain 
battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes— 
and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  Leddyship ! — and 
when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low — and  long  and  late  may  it  be  yours ! 
*-4)h,  my  Leddy,  then  it  is  nae  what  we  hae  done 
for  onrsels,  but  what  we  hae  done  for  others,  that 
we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the  thought 
that  ye  hae  interfered  to  save  the  poor  thing's 
life,  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour,  come  when  it 
may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth  could  hang 
the  whole  Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  a  tow." 

This  is  poetry  and  eloquence — ^the  heart  and 
the  head*-the  soul's  self-communion,  and  the 
mind  addressing  another. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
poetical  as  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child ; 
it  is  altogether  unreserved.  Honesty  is  always 
poetical,  because  it  is  in  earnest— 4t  means  what 
it  says— it  does  what  it  has  to  do  with  its  whole 
heart — in  word  and  deed,  it  is  sincere.  And  who. 
ever  inspects  human  nature  closely,  will  find  that 
the  least  trust- worthy  is  the  least  poetical  of  his 
acquaintance;  because  to  him  the  love  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  if  it  visit  him  at  all, 
is  a  bird  of  passage — it  is  seldom  homed,  never 
bosomed  with  him.  Poetry,  then,  is  sincerity 
In  fomet  e — Unpat9hn9d  truth— Me  AeaH,  not  tiie 


head,  speaking  to  itself*  If  you  think  I  am  wtod^, 
read  for  yourselves  the  introductory  lines  of  the 
*'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  remarksblj 
confirm  my  opinion;  our  second  ShakBpeire 
having  entered  into  the  feelings  of  his  old  bud, 
with  cdl  the  heart's  unreserve  and  selflforgetfoL 
ness. 

But  we  will  now  ask  the  dead  who  cannot  die, 
what  two  things  differ  more  than  the  poetry  of 
truth,  and  that  of  convention?  "Here  oft/ 
says  Burns — 

<<  Here  oft,  by  sweet  endearlnf  stcdtki 

Shell  meet  the  loviag  pair, 
Despising  worlds  and  all  their  wealth, 

As  empty*  idle  cere. 
The  flowers  shell  vie,  in  all  tbdr  chsroBi, 

The  hoar  of  heaven  to  graee. 
And  hirks  extend  their  fragrant  arm^ 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 
Here^  haply,  too,  at  vernal  mora, 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking  dewy  lawn. 

And  misty  mountain  grey.** 

Contrast,  now,  these  simple  lines  with  a  fax- 

famed  passage  from  Moore  : — 

**  Now  over  Syria's  land  of  roess 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sna 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towm 
And  whitens  with  eternal  aleet ; 
While  Summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowen, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet.** 

This  description  must  have  great  merit  of  mm 
sort,  for  it  has  been  praised  as  far  as  our  Uoguig^ 
is  known ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  vwt! 
from  Milton,  and  another  from  Homer,  it  is  not 
poetry,  for  it  is  not  truth.  The  light  of  eveoii^ 
is  light  in  transition,  not  in  repose,  for  rtpoie  is 
rest.  The  remaining  linea  (though  three  of  thea, 
if  they  stood  alone,  are  good)  do  not  coofsy  to 
my  mind  any  adequate  idea  of  a  mountain  oliUr 
than  death,  frowning  over  the  stern  wildness  of 
arid  and  sun-smitten  regions,  spread  in  immeasit) 
beneath  and  around.  Moore  was  not  writing  froa 
the  heart,  nor  for  it,  when  he  compounded  tUs 
desoription.  It  is  precisely  such  a  one  ss  a  nta 
of  extraordinary  cleverness,  without  asingle  bone- 
thought  in  his  soul,  or  an  atom  of  poetry  in  bii 
nature,  might  have  made  to  order,  and  per  n- 
ceipt  sind  inventory.  It  is  aa  pretty  as  if  it  W 
this  moment  been  taken  out  of  a  French  milliaer's 
sample-box  of  artificial  flowers,  newly  leestei 
But  1  do  not  like  dead  things,  not  even  roisi. 
If  Moore's  national  melodiea  ihemsalvei  sre 
without  vitality,  and  if  the  author  of  aaeh  thisfts 
can  conquer  time,  what  writer  need  fear  obliries? 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  when  I  read  his  "  Utsi«^ 
the  Angels,"  thai,  if  it  had  been  faahioasbk  ui 
his  time  for  men  to  wear  false  hair  and  libbosi. 
he  would  have  placed  on  the  heads  of  his  oeltitiai 
dandies,  periwigs  of  the  moat  ^proved  twiolfc 
and  on  each  wing,  a  Bhonlder.knot  of  the  besl- 
bred  pink  and  blue.  I  grant  hia  iaisutabls  is- 
stinct  of  versification ;  but  the  noUeit  pMtry 
under  heaven,  in  the  prose  of  the  Bible,  issgks 
to  scorn  the  rhymester's  dull ;  and  I  eonleDd  tbst 
the  verufying  and  the  poetic  power  are  frt- 
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quently  found  in  inyerao  ratioB  to  eacli  other. 
The  peruul  of  Moore'a  compoiitions^  in  prose 
and  yeree  alike^  is  to  me  a  humiliating  task^  like 
that  of  a  full^rown  man-child,  listlessly  seeking, 
in  a  box  filled  with  moss,  for  pretty  insects,  not 
worth  finding.  How  unlike  him  are  earnest,  con. 
sdentious  Cowper,  and  fervid,  intense,  passion, 
sonled,  all'hearted  Bums ! 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  admire  the 
elegance  of  the  lines  which,  for  two  reasons,  I 
have  quoted  from  Moore.     Many  persons  sup. 
pose  that  elegance  is  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  poetical  composition  ;  but,  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  beauty  itself  is  not  essential 
to  poetry,  except  inasmuch  as  beauty  is  truth. 
Poetry,  like  truth,  is  a  common  flower.    God  has 
sown  it  over  the  earth,  like  his  daisies,  sprinkled 
with  tears  or  glowing  in  the  sun,  even  as  he 
places  the   crocus    and  the  March  frosts    to- 
gether, ''and  beautifully  mingles  life  and  death." 
Wherever  there  are  hearts  that  can  feel,  it  is 
found — ^in  the  budding  rose  and  the  fading  leaf, 
in  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  in  the  workshop 
and  the  jail.    Hearken,  and  I  will  recite  to  you 
a  poem  of  God's  making !    But  don't  raise  your 
expectations  too  high.    It  is  only  too  true  a  tale 
of  a  young  woman  who  became  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  after  having  known  better  days.    She 
had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  her  prosperity  a 
silk  gown,  which  she  was  allowed  to  keep  locked 
in  a  box,   and  which   she   carefully  examined 
every  day.    At  the  end  of  about  three  years, 
she  was  observed,  with  the  gown  in  her  hands, 
rushing  from  the  place  where  it  was  usually 
deposited,  and  exclaiming,  "  O  poor  Jane !  what 
wilt  thou  do  }"    She  had  discovered  in  the  gown 
a  failing  thread.     Nobody  else  could  perceive  it. 
Raising  the  gown  in  her  trembling  hands,  she 
asked  her  companions  in  misfortune,  if  the  thread 
would  break.     From  that  fatal  day,  she  put  the 
same  question  to  every  person  who  entered  the 
workhouse.     She  put  it  to  me,  not  many  days 
before  she  died  ;  for,  whenever  she  could  get  out 
of  the  house,  she  wandered  in  the  neighbouring 
lanes,  muttering,  in  a  whisper,  "  O  poor  Jane ! 
what  wilt  thou  do?"  and  if  a  passenger  ap- 
proached, she  would  look   up  earnestly  in  his 
face,  and,  placing  her  finger  under  the  failing 
thread,  ask  him  if  it  would  break.      *'  Will  it 
break?    Oh,  wiU  it  break."     Alasl  it  broke! 
And  with  it  broke  her  heart.    For  the  last  link 
which  bound  her  affections  to  the  beautiful  past, 
in  which  alone  she  lived,  was  broken ;  her  sole 
dependence  was  a  thread — and  it  failed  I    But  the 
g^ave  did  not  refuse  her  an  asylum  :   she  died,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  by  her  own  hand.    Now,  though 
any  workhouse  could  furnish  incidents  as  affect- 
ing as  these,  let  me  not  be  told  that,  if  no  man 
had  condescended  to  speak  or   write  a  word 
about  them,  they  would  not  still  have  been,  in 
principle,  genuine  poetry.    How  could  they  have 
been  otherwise,  written  as  they  were  and  are, 
by  our  Almighty  Father  himself,  on  his  tablet 
of   the  universe?    Think  you  the  record  would 
perish,  if  it  did  not  bear  man's  sign  manual  ? 
Tbink  you  that  God  tumi  in  disgust  from  the 


memorial  of  his  desolate  daughter's  sufferings,  to 
look  on  the  blood-stained  trophies  of  a  Welling- 
ton, or  the  tawdry  splendours  of  a  Heliogabalus? 
No,  no.  When  He  required  of  her  the  failing 
thread,  she  had  nothing  left  but  Him  and  the 
grave  ;  and  He  makes  no  erring  estimate  of  the 
widow's  mite,  when,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
she  casts  into  the  treasury  ail  she  hath. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  dependence  of 
poetry  on  style.  But  poetry  is  independent  of 
language  itself.  The  heart  which  a  thread 
broke  proves  this.  Indeed,  that  style  which  is 
called  poetical,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  verse; 
and,  in  prose  and  verse  alike,  nine  times  in  ten, 
it  is  disjoined  from  poetry.  To  shew  you  that 
the  poetry  which  has  found  words,  depends  not 
on  style  but  on  sentiment,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  New  Testament  a  few  words  known 
to  you  all : — 

"  And,  as  Paul  spake  for  himself,  Fettus  said, 
with  aloud  voice,  'Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.' 

"  But  he  said,  '  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  For  the  king  knoweth  of  these 
things,  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely ;  for  these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  King  Agrippa, 
believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou 
belie  vest/ 

*'  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  <  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'  And  Paul  said, 
'I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and 
altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds.' " 

This,  you  will  say,  is  prose ;  but  I  say  it  is  dra- 
matic poetry,  the  poetry  of  action.  Now,  it  might 
be  the  language  of  action  without  being  poetry,  just 
as  a  prosaic  lecture  becomes  dramatic  without  be- 
ing poetical,  if  the  audience  loudly  praise  or  loudly 
blame  it ;  for,  while  they  give  the  lecturer  time 
to  breathe  by  interrupting  him,  they  dramatise 
his  discourse,  making  it  for  the  moment  a  part  of 
themselves,  and,  though  dead,  a  living  thing. 
But,  if  the  language  of  Paul  might  be  that  of 
action,  without  being  poetry,  what  constitutes  it 
poetry  ?  The  last  three  words — "  except  these 
bonds."  Plainer  words  were  never  used ;  but 
they  were  spoken  from  the  heart,  by  a  man  who 
had  suffered  injustice,  a  man  whose  wisdom  was 
not  derived  from  books,  but  written  on  his  heart 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  true  poem,  which  the 
heart  of  an  American  bard  has  sent  to  mine,  on 
the  wings  of  the  press,  over  3000  miles  of  sea:— « 

^  Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  the^^to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness,  but  to  gladden  thine  ; 
Come  where  fond  thoughts  Uke  holiest  incense  rise^ 

fVhere  cherished  Memory  rears  her  altar's  shrine  t 
Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  early  days ; 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o*er-wearied  dove ; 
Come  wUh  the  sunlight  qf  thg  hearths  warm  ra^s  ; 

Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love! 
Brother,  come  home  I 
It  is  not  home  without  thee  t  the  lone  seat 

Is  still  nnclaim'd  where  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 
In  every  echo  of  retaming  feet, 

In  rain  we  list  to  what'should  herald  thee. 

3S2 
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Woald  I  could  tend  my  spirit  o*er  the  deep, 
Would  I  coald  wing  it  lilce  a  bird  to  thee, 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughta,  to  fill  thy  deep 
With  these  unweerylDg  words  of  misery-^ 
Brother,  come  home  !^~ 


i>» 


Bat  this  trae  poem  is  not  all  poetry.  It  is 
least  effective  where  most  poetical,  as  the  say- 
iDg  is.  The  fifth  line  is  pompous  nonsense.  The 
eighth  is  not  even  head-work — it  is  elbow-work ; 
a  tailor  might  have  forked  it  out  of  a  dictionary 
with  his  bodkin.  The  words,  "  Brother,  come 
home  !  it  is  not  home  without  thee  !"  are  worth 
all  the  rest  of  the  poem— -they  are  the  poem ; 
Shakspeare  would  have  written  them  only. 

Wordsworth  declares,  in  his  celebrated  pre- 
face, that  it  is  the  business  of  poetry  to  repre- 
sent the  shows  of  things — not  things  as  they  are, 
hut  as  they  seem  to  be.  Luckily,  however,  for 
him  and  us,  his  practice  proves  that  it  is  the 
httsiness  of  poetry  to  represent  the  realities  of 
things,  by  speaking  from  the  heart  with  all 
sincerity.  But  I  will  quote  from  him  by  and  hy; 
fur,  since  I  came  into  this  town,  a  poem  has  been 
put  into  my  hands  by  a  gentleman  present,  which 
is  full  of  home-truths,  so  affectingly  real,  that  I 
think  no  person,  after  hearing  it,  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes  poetry, 
and  "  passeth  show." 

LINES  ON  A  STATUE  OP  HIS  DEAD  CHILD. 

BY  RICHARD  LANE,  ISQ. 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty  I    Bright  phantom  of  the  past, 
I  saw  thee  for  a  moment — *twas  the  first  time  and  the  last; 
And,  though  yean  since  have  glided  by  of  mingled  bliss 
and  care, 
never  have  forgotten  thee^  thou  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty !;  Thou  wast  graceful  as  the 
ftwn. 

When,  in  wantonness  of  glee,  it  sports  along  the  lawn; 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  mirror— and  when  it  met  thy 
sight, 

The  very  air  was  musical  with  thy  burst  of  wild  de- 
light. 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty  !  with  thy  sister  at  thy  aide- 
She  a  lily  of  the  valley,  thou  a  roee  in  all  its  pride; 
1  looked  upon  thy  mother— there  was  triumph  in  her 

tyw; 

And  I  trembled  for  her  happiness^  for  grief  had  made  me 
wise. 

I   saw  thee  in  thy  beauty !  with  one  hand  among  her 

curls— 
The  other  with  no  gentle  grasp  had  seized  a  fitting  of 

pearls; 
She  felt  the  pretty  trespass,  and  she  chid  thee,  though  she 

smiled; 
And  1  knew  not  which  was  loveliest— the  mother  or  the 

child. 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty !  and  a  tear  came  to  mine  eye, 
Aa  I  pressM  thy  rosy  cheek  to  mine,  and  thought  even 

thou  couldstdic: 
My  home  was  like  a  summer  bower,  by  thy  joyous  pre. 

sence  made, 
But  I  only  saw  the  sunshine,  and  felt  alone  the  shade. 


I  gee  thee  in  thy  beauty  1  for  there  thou  seem*st  to  lie, 
Inslumberrestingpeacefttllyl— but,  oh,  the  changeof  eye^ 
That  still  serenity  of  brow— those  lips  that  breathe  no 
more— 

ProcUw  thfi  bat  a  mockery  of  what  thou  watt  befoit . 


I  see  thee  in  thy  beauty  !  with  thy  waving  hair  at  lut, 
And  thy  busy  little  Angers  folded  lightly  on  thy  brrast; 
But  thy  merry  donee  ia  over,  and  thy  little  race  ii  run, 
And  the  mirror  that  reflected  two^  can  now  girebadL  but 
one. 

I  see  thee  in  thy  beauty!  with  thy  mother  by  thy  »idft~ 
Bat  her  loveliness  is  faded,  and  quell'd  her  glanee  of  pride; 
The  smile  is  absent  from  her  lip,  and  absent  are  the  peaiU, 
And  a  cap  almost  of  widowhood  conceals  her  envied  cnxU 

I  see  thee  in  thy  beauty  1  as  I  saw  thee  on  that  dar^ 
But  the  mirth  that  gladdened  then  my  home)  flid  with 

thy  lift  away ; 
I  see  thee  lying  motionless  upon  th*  accustomed  floor, 
BtU  my  hwri  hath  blinded  both  my  eyesy  and  1  can  ice 

no  more. 


The  departure  of  Paul  from  Miletus,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  is  genttine 
narrative  poetry.     What  constitutes  it  luch? 
Its  earnest  truth.     I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  composition  in  prose  or  verse,  that  more 
beautifully  illustrates  the  f^oodness  of  God,  in 
the  use  of  that  great  instrument  of  his  mercy, 
pain.    Is  not  lahour  His  right  hand  }    Are  not 
all  our  virtues  horn  of  those  necessities,  r&tofc 
He  hae  not  inflicted,  but  bestowed  ?    So  thought 
he  "  who  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or 
apparel,  but  laboured  with  his  hands  to  snppoit 
the  weak ;  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  he  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'"      *'Ye    know,"  said  Paul, 
'^  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after 
what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  in  all  seasons, 
serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  and  with 
many  tears ;  and  how  I  kept  back  nothio?  that 
was  profitable  to  you,  but  taught  you  puUiclr 
and  from  house  to  house.    And  now,  behold !  1 
go  hound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city  that 
bonds  and  affliction  abide  me.    Bat  none  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  conr^ 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  receired 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.    And  now,  behold !  I  know  that 
ye  all  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  mor^ 
Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I 
am  pure ;  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God«    Take  heed, 
therefore,  unto  yourselves^  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers ;  for  I  know  this,  that^  after  my  departure, 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  among  you,  not  spar- 
ing the  flock.    Therefore  watch,  and  remember 
that  for  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to 
trarn  every  one  of  yon  day  and  night  with  tears. 
And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  baiM 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  amosr 
them  that  are  sanctified.     I  have  coveted  ns 
man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  ye  yourselres 
know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  mr 
necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me.   I 
have  shewed  yon  all  things,  how  that  as  lahtmri^S 
you  ought  to  support  the  weak^  and  torviPfn^ 
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the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesns^  how  he  said^  *  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

"  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down^  and  prayed  with  them  ill.  And  they  wept 
sore^  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spoke,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
And  they  accompanied  him  unto  the  ship." 

When  I  say  that  verse  is  not  poetry,  and  that 
prose  may  be,  I  utter  no  paradox,  nor  have  I  any 
cause  to  gain,  any  battle  to  win;  for  poetry 
wins  its  own  battles.  This  age^  fertile  in  great 
poets,  may  not  have  produced  one  who  is  singly 
equal  to  Shakspeare  ;  but  it  has  produced  two, 
whose  joint  merits  are  a  counterpoise  to  Shak- 
speare's  utmost  worth — Scott,  in  characterisation 
and  poetry ;  and  Bulwer,  in  poetry,  intellectuality, 
wit,  and  felicity  of  expression.  The  author  of 
'<  Eugene  Aram"  is  a  great  epic  poet.  His  novels 
abound  in  poetry,  that  speaks,  like  Scott's, 
through  the  heart  to  the  eye,  and,  like  Dante's, 
to  the  inmost  soul. 

Take  example  from  his  "  Rienzi,"  describing 
the  page  of  that  personage,  hastening,  too  late, 
to  beg  the  life  of  his  father,  whom  he  himself 
had,  in  ignorance,  betrayed : — 

*'  As  one  frantic,  as  one  whom  a  fiend  pos- 
sesses or  pursues,  he  rushed  from  the  convent, 
he  flew  through  the  desolate  streets.    The  death- 
bell  came,  first  indistinct,  then  loud,  upon  his 
ear.    Every  sound  seemed  to  him  like  the  curse 
of  God ;  on,  on — ^he  passed  the  more  deserted 
quarter;   crowds   swept    before    him — he  was 
mingled  with  the  living  stream-— delayed,  pushed 
back — thousands  on  thousands,  around,  before 
him.    Breathless,  gasping,  he  still  pressed  on— 
he  forced  his  way— he  heard  not — ^he  saw  not — 
all  was  like  a  dream.    Up  burst  the  sun  over  the 
distant  hills ! — the  bell  ceased !    From  right  to 
left  he  pushed  aside  the  crowd;  his  strength 
was  as  a  giant's.    He  neared  the  fatal  spot.    A 
dead  hush  lay  like  a  heavy  air  over  the  midtitude. 
He  heard  a  voice  as  he  pressed  along,  deep  and 
clear^it  was  the  voice  of  his  father  !-*it  ceased 
— the  audience   breathed  heavily— they  mur- 
mured— they  swayed  to  and  fro.    On,  on,  went 
Angelo  ViUani.      The  guards  of  the  senator 
stopped  his  way ;  he  dashed  aside  their  pikes — 
he  eluded  their  grasp— he  pierced  the  armed 
barrier — he  stood  on  the  Place  of  the  Capitol. 
'  Hold,  hold !'  he  would  have    cried-»but  his 
tongue  clove  to  his  lips.    He  beheld  the  gleam- 
ing axe — ^he  saw  the  bended  neck.    Ere  another 
breath  passed  his  lips,  a  ghastly  and  trunkless 
face  was  raised  on  high — Walter  de  Montreal 
was  no  more ! 

»'  Villani  saw — swooned  not<— shrunk  not- 
breathed  not ! — but  he  turned  his  eyes  from 
that  lifted  head,  dropping  gore,  to  the  balcony, 
in  which,  according  to  custom,  sate,  in  solemn 
pomp,  the  senator  of  Rome — and  the  face  of  that 
youog  man  was  as  the  face  of  a  demon ! 

^'-Ha!'  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  and 
recalling  the  words  of  Rienvi,  seven  years  before, 
'  Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  no  hkod  of  kindred 
to  avenger" 


Almost  all  Barry  Cornwall's  serious  lyrics  oon* 
firm  the  principle  that  poetry  is  self-communion. 
How  many  hopeless  idlers,  trading  gamblers, 
lovers  who  dare  not  tell  their  loves,  and  mourners 
whose  loves  are  in  the  grave — ^how  many  reckless 
and  desperate,  and  broken  and  breaking  hearts, 
are  there  at  this  moment  around  us,  all  eagerly, 
but  each  in  its  own  way,  drinking  King  Death's 
coaLblack  wine ! 

^<  King  Death  was  a  rare  old  ftUow-^ 
He  9ats  where  no  ettn  eould  Mnej 
And  stretched  oat  hie  hand  to  yellow, 
With  a  glau  of  his  ooal-bUck  wine : 
Harrab  I  the  coal-black  wine  ! 
There  came  to  him  many  a  maiden 
Whoae  eyes  had  forgot  to  shine, 
And  widows  with  grief  o*er*laden. 
For  a  glass  of  his  sleepy  wine : 
Hurrah  !  for  the  rare  old  fellow, 
Who  laugh'd  till  his  eyes  dropp'd  brine. 
As  he  stretched  out  his  hand  so  yellow. 
And  pledgM  them  in  Death's  dark  wine : 
Ha,  ha  !  the  coal-bUck  wine  !*'* 

Behold,  with  the  eyes  of  your  hearts,  the 
statue  of  the  dying  gladiator,  and  then  read 
Byron's  description  of  it.  They  are  both  poetry. 
Is  silence  poetry,  then  ?  Oh,  certainly.  I  am 
reading  Byron's  description  now,  in  my  soul, 
though  to  you  I  have  not  yet  uttered  a  syllable 
of  it. 

*<  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  Ue  t 

He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony ; 

And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low; 

And,  through  his  side,  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower  ;— and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceas*d  the  shout  that  hailM  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— Ait  epet 

Were  teith  his  hearty  and  that  was  far  away ; 

But  where  his  rude  hut  on  the  Danube  lay. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  ail  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 

ButcherM  to  make  a  Roman  holiday ! 

All  this  gushed  with  lUs  blood.     Shall  he  expire^ 

And  unavenged  ?    *■  Arise^  ye  Goths  !*" 

But  this,  you  may  say,  is  the  poetry  of  noise. 
Why  so  ?  The  words  **  Arise,  ye  Goths  1"  would 
be  equally  effective,  if  uttered  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible tone.  The  deep  feeling  of  hatred  which 
they  breathe,  might  not  actually  have  made  its 
whisper  audible.  Perhaps,  the  dying  man  could 
not  have  made  it  audible.  But  suppose  your- 
selves present  at  the  spectacle,  with  a  brother  of 
the  Dacian,  disguised  among  his  enemies !  How 
would  he  express  those  words  ?  If  sorrow  and 
rage  did  not  conquer  prudence,  he  would  choke 
them  in  his  heart ;  but,  if  he  forgot  his  danger,  he 
would  start  up,  the  representative  of  indignant 
human  nature,  and,  bidding  long-outraged  nations 
redress  themselves,  shout,  as  I  have  done,  "Arise, 
ye  Goths !"  Two  individuals,  then,  might  recite 
this  poetry  differently,  yet  both  well — that  is  to 
say,  each  according  to  his  nature?  Certainly 
they  might.    Poetry,  then,  is  not  alike  to  all  ? 

*  In  some  instances,  as  in  this,  I  quote  from  memory, 
thinking  it  beat  to  do  so— the  most  vital  part  of  so  author 
bring  probably  that  wliicb  w^  reiceaiber. 
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CerUdnlj  it  it  not.  To  some  penoni  it  does 
not  exist ;  to  those  who  have  no  hearts,  it  is  a 
nonentity.  In  matters  of  taste,  then,  let  there 
he  no  dictation.  Who  shall  tell  that  wonderful 
instrument,  the  human  heart,  in  what  particular 
key  it  shall  play  its  tunes  ? 

To  shew  you  that  the  stillest  thoughts  are 
often  the  deepest  and  the  strongest,  I  will  quote 
a  few  lines  of  what  ie  called  mere  description, 
from  the  most  thoughtful  of  poets— Wordsworth: 

"  It  ii  a  betuteoof  eTvuing,  calm  and  ft«e| 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  at  a  non 
Breathlen  with  adoration ;  the  broad  ran 
Ib  linking  down  in  his  tranqniUity ; 
The  gentleneea  of  heav'n  it  on  the  sea  : 
Listen  l^Uhe  mighty  Being  U  awake  ! 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  lilce  thunder,  eTerlastlngly." 

One  short  ex  tract  more,  from  the  same ''mighty" 
poet,  who,  like  the  ocean  he  describes,  speaketh 
'*  everlastingly  :"•» 

*<  The  clouds  are  split  asunder,  and  I  see 
The  clear  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  hearens. 
There  1  in  a  blac1(-blue  Tanlt  she  sails  along, 
Follow'd  by  multitudes  of  surs,  that,  small, 
And  sharpi  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 
Drire  as  she  drives.    How  fast  they  wheel  away, 
Yet  Tanish  not  I    The  wind  is  in  the  tree. 
But  they  are  silent ! — still  they  roll  along, 
Immeasurably  distant ;  and  the  rault 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth.*' 

To  me,  these  words  express  the  very  soul  of 
the  scenes  described;  and  it  is  the  power  of 
expressing  that  soul  which  constitutes  a  man  a 
poet.  If  you  will  look  up  thoughtfully  to  the 
heavens,  on  a  clear  but  tempestuous  night, 
"  when  the  wind  is  in  the  tree,  and  the  stars 
are  silent,"  your  minds  will  speak  to  your  hearts, 
and  the  scene  to  both,  and,  for  the  moment,  you 
will  be  sublime  poets.  Every  man  is  poetical, 
when,  feeling  strongly,  he  reflects  deeply.  And 
if  there  are  (which  I  doubt)  men  who  cannot 
communicate  the  sours  electricity  to  the  souls 
of  others — ^if  the  heart  ever  fails  to  make  itself 
understood — depend  upon  it,  there  is  some  mis- 
giving in  the  speaker,  some  want  of  sincerity, 
something  reserved  or  suppressed.  TAen  be- 
gins the  <'  strife  of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will, 
struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny ;"  and 
that  strife  constitutes  the  moral  tragic,  as  opposed 
to  the  physical.  ''  Back  1"  says  Truth,  smiling 
through  her  tears — '*  not  yet,  not  yet,  my  poor 
child,  can  I  take  thee  to  my  bosom.  Repent! 
thou  hast  offended :  the  want  of  a  single  ray 
of  light  makes  thee  all  darkness."  Alas,  young 
men !  there  are  worse  misfortunes  than .  those 
which  accident  inflicts  upon  uS — even  those 
direst  ones  which  our  want  of  honesty  inflicts 
upon  ourselves ! 

To  the  principle  that  poetry  is  self-communion, 
perhaps  you  will  still  object,  that  there  is  one 
description  of  poetry — ^the  metaphorical — to 
which  It  does  not  apply.  But,  unless  a  metaphor 
he  sentimental — that  is,  unless  it  be,  at  least,  an 
image  and  a  sentiment — it  cannot  he  poetical, 
though  it  may  be  illustrative.  We  feel  the 
metaphor  in  Wordsworth,  when  he  saya  of  the 
placid  sea,  <'  The  mighty  Being  ie  awake."    The 


metaphor  is  perfect.    It  is  an  image,  a  tiieught, 
and  a  sentiment.    To  the  perfection  of  a  msta. 
phor,  these  three  conditions  are  necensry— ij 
muet  he,  at  once,  an  image,  a  thought,  and  a  wu 
timont :  and  the  more  complete  a  metaphor  it, 
the  more  poetical  it  is.     No  figurative  author 
can  live,  unless  his  figures  possesa  two  of  the 
three  reqnintea ;  the  metaphors  of  the  hlghsrt 
minds  possess  them  all.    There  are  men  without 
number  who  can  pour  out  metaphors  with  snas. 
ing  fiuency,  and  such  men  are  commonly  mis. 
taken  for  men  of  poetical  minds :  it  would  bo  so 
correct  to  say  that  ice  is  of  the  poetiesl  tem- 
perament.    Such  men  are  utteriy  unimsgina. 
tive,  cold  in  heart,  and  barren  of  souL   Good 
writers  and  good  speakers  never  use  a  mots- 
phor,  if  plain  words  will  express  their  mesnisf 
88  briefly  and  as  well.    The  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  of  liberal  and  diplomatic  memory,  wao  a 
metaphorical  speaker ;  but  his  mind   wss  not 
even  "  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes  "—his  imsgei 
were  pictures  of  nothing — ^yet  some  of  them  have 
obtained  notoriety,   at   least,  if  not  fame ;  and 
they  who  never  saw  **  the  great  atateeman  now 
no    more,"  may  remember  his   "  fundamental 
feature."    Truths  which  have  beoome  proverbi, 
are   almost    always  expressed    metaphorically. 
Money  makee  the  old  mare  trot.    The  picture  is 
before  you  !     But  why  does  money  make  the  old 
mare  trot?    Because  the    mare    cannot  work 
without  food,  and  food  cannot  be  prooored  with. 
out  an  equivalent,  the  representative  of  which 
is  money.     This  proverb,  then,  poeeesses  two  of 
the  conditions  of  vitality — it  ie  an  itnage,  end 
thought :  it  speaks  to  the  intellect,  and  to  the 
fancy,  hut  not  to  the  heart :  it  is  not  poetry,  fist 
the  kind-hearted  among  you  can  make  poetnf  of 
it,  by  thinking  of  the  cheerful  gratitude  of  the 
poor  old  mare !    Our  greatest  masters  of  msta- 
phor  in  prose  and  verse,  are  Shakspeare,  Jnniui, 
and  a  writer  whom   I  will  not  name,  becauee, 
though  he  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  best 
books  in  the  world,  it  is  doubted  by  some  good 
men  whether,  on  the  whole,  his  writinge  hsTO 
done  good  or  harm.      We  all  remember  Shsk- 
speare's  *'  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak."    Thii 
metaphor  "  is  not  one,"  do  you  say  ?  It  is  per- 
fect, however,  as  Wordsworth's,    it  ie  an  image, 
a  thought,  and  a  tentimont.    It  brings  befbrs  the 
imagination  the  instruments  and  the  aeti<m — be- 
fore the  mind,  the  stubborn  texture  of  the  enb. 
stance  acted  upon — before  the  heart,  the  ahnoil 
eternal  struggle  of  the  all  but  immortal  tree 
with  time  and   death.    *'  The  plumage  of  the 
noble  bird,"  says  Junius,  when  strangely  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  the  trappings  of  royalty 
are  necessary  to  the  seourity  of  the  throoe— 
''  The  plumage  of  the  noble  bird  supports  his 
flight ;  strip  him  of  his  beauty,  and  you  fix  bin 
to  the  earth."     In  this  sentence  he  aays  mere, 
and  says  it  better,  than  he  eonld,  without  Ae  mi- 
taphof,  in  ten  times  the  number  of  words ;  end, 
the  metaphor  being  perfect,  is  poetical  in  the 
highest  degree*    During  the  war  oif  our  oUgarcby 
with  the  oolonies,  Lord  Howe  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  American^  bemoaning  the  la* 
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suited  di^ty  of  the  erown^  (meaning  the  lords 
and  sqaires,)   hut  saying  not   a    word  ahout 
slaughtered  brethren^  widowed  mothers,  and  or- 
phan children.     The  nameless  writer  to  whom 
1  have  alluded,  and  who  was  employed  by  Con. 
gress  to  answer  the  proclamation,  said,  in  reply; 
''  He  pities  the  plumage,  but  forgtU  the  dying 
bird."    The  same  author,  having  shewn  that  go- 
vernments hitherto  have  done  more  harm  than 
good,  and  that,  if  men  were  wise  and  good,  legiala- 
tion  would  be  unnecessary,  says,  *'  Government, 
like  dress,  is  a  badge  of  lost  iunocence :  it  is  a 
temple  built  on  the  ruins  of  paradise."    Need  I 
now  tell  you  that  these   prose  metaphors  are 
poetry  ?    They  want  not  the  aid  of  verse  to  con- 
stitute tbem  such ;  they  require   not  rhyme  to 
make  them  remembered ;  the  world  will  not  let 
them  be  forgotten :  possessing  all  the  three  re- 
quisites of  vitality,  as  metaphors,  they  are  poetry 
in  the  highest ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  never 
die.     Mere  metaphors,  then,  are  not  poetry.  On 
the  Contrary,  those  writers  who  use  them  most, 
are  the  unpoetical.    Their  metaphors  may  hide 
the  extent  of  their  mental  poverty,  but  cannot 
place  before  us,  in  mournful  grandeur,  that  fallen 
angel  ^'  whose  etature  reached  the  sky,  and  on 
whose  crest  eate  horror  plumed"    It  is  easy  to 
liken  swijftness  to  a  dove's  wing  ;  but  to  make 
poetry  of  the  imager  you  must  put  your  hearts 
into  it ;  and  the  poetry  will  be  none  the  worse 
if  you  put  your  heads  into  it  also  ;  for  poetry  is 
truth — the  heart's  truth.    What  were  the  words 
uttered  by  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  she  first  ap- 
proached the  window  of  her  prison  at  Fother- 
ingay  ?    ^<  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rent!"    Is  thie 
poetry  ?     Ay,  and  such  poetry  as  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  pages  of  inspiration.    Perhaps  the 
very  highest  poetry  never  yet  found  words — 
never  yet  was  expressed  metaphorically,  or  other- 
wise ;  for  it  is  not  the  melodious  sound,  but  the 
inexpressive  feeling;  not  the  angel's  wing,  but  the 
truthful  spirit,  eternal  in  its  truth.  The  Almighty 
hiooselfmay  not  have  uttered  it;  butit  is  homed  in 
our  hearts,  be  they  bad  or  good,  if  we  h  a  ve  hearts,  for 
truth  is  there  undeceivable;  yes,  undeceivable,  for, 
though  the  heart  often  deceives  the  head,  no  man's 
head  ever  yet,  for  a  single  moment,  deceived  his 
heart.     Castlereagh's  heart  was  not  deceived, 
when  conscience  gave  him  a  crimson  necklace ; 
Cardinal  Beaufort's   heart  was  not  deceived, 
when  he  died  and  made  no  sign.    The  truth  was 
in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  hearts  the  truth 
was  not  hallowed;  their  wicked  minds  were 
always  warned,  and  they  believed — and,  at  last, 
they  trembled.    But  now  for  the  end.    If  it  be 
sinful  to  waste  anything,  why  should  we  waste 
this  lecture  ?    Young  men !  my  hair  is  already 


grey.    I  have  lived  in  eventful  times,  and  wit- 
nessed marvellous  changes.    You  will  witness 
changes  still  more  marvellous.    William  Hazlitt, 
using  a  metaphor  which  is  perfect,  said,  in  prose 
which  is  poetry — "  That  the  great  world  of  elec- 
tricity  lies  all  undiscovered  before  us;    like 
America,  asleep  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  her 
unconscious  sister"    It  may  not  be  in  the  destiny 
of  any  one  of  you,  to  invent  and  perfect  a 
machine  which  shall  be  worked  without  cost  by 
the  electric  fluid,  and  supersede  the  giant  power 
of  steam ;  but  if,  in  my  course  through  life,  any 
truth  has  been  more  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  than  another,  it  is  this — that  (did  they  but 
know  it)  men  possess  collectively,  and  there- 
fore  individually,   the  greatest  of  all  powers, 
except  that  of  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  shall 
be— -I  mean  the  power  of  co-operation.     Use 
that  power,  as  true  poets  write  their  verses, 
earnestly,  and  without  selfishness ;  let  the  ex* 
ercise  of  it  be  ''its  own  exceeding  great  reward;" 
use  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  living  image  of 
the  everlasting  God,  remembering  that  the  great 
family  of  man  is  one  family,  and  that  God  is  its 
father.     And  then,  if  any  true-hearted  man  tells 
you  that  he  does  not  understand  poetry,  tell 
him,  in  reply,  that  it  is  the  business  of  his  life, 
and  that  he  practises  it  every  day.    ''  For  Wis- 
dom lives  with  children  round  her  knees."    And 
this  will  be  the  first    great    discovery  which 
honest  co-operation  will  enable  you  to  make. 
The  most  valuable  things  in  the  world  are  men  ; 
and  when  the  majority  of  you  think  so.,  wo  be 
to  them  who  shall  dare  to  throw  away  a  man  ! 
You  will,  then,  hear  no  more  of  emigration-com- 
mittees.   But  now,  mark  !     He  who  compels, 
or  willingly  suffers,  a  human  being  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  does  much  worse  than  throw  away  a 
man ;  he  converts  a  man  into  a  beast,  fit  only  to 
beget  creatures  destined  to  live  and  perish  miser- 
ably— creatures  without  minds,  and  therefore 
not  men !      In  furtherance,  then,  of  that  co- 
operation which  can  alone  put  an  end  to  such 
wickedness  and  misery,  may  God  hallow  and 
bless  in  your  thoughtful  hearts  the  truth,  which 
is  poetry  ;  not  that  barren  understanding  which 
meaneth  no  evil,  but  that  only  fearless  and 
truly  pious  one,  which  meaneth  good  !    I  must  now 
conclude  this  long  exemplification  of  a  principle 
which  is  perhaps  of  little  importance,  but  which 
must  be  of  some,  or  you  would  not  have  come 
to  hear  me  talk  about  it.    I  thank  you  for  your 
thanks,  your  applause— and  your  silence,  the 
best  applause ;  and  surely  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud  and  thankful,  if  I  have  at  all  deserved  the 
approbation  of  the  townsmen  of  Daniel  Sykes 
and  Andrew  Marvel. 


A  SENTIMENT,  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


FAia  tTM^  why  on  thy,  bsrk  retain 
Thsis  namM  which  flsgtra  oaos  w  dssr 

Baffnvtdf  ia  hops  thsf  night  ismain 
A  tfps  of  bsaris  cntwiasd  as  near  P 


Oh,  tail  ms  not  of  Elsaoore^ 
Efface  thoee  eymbola  of  deceit  t 

Our  hearts,  alae !  are  joined  no  moi 
lis  modcsrj  for  our  asmee  to  msst. 


W.» 
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THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 


(TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  SCHILLER.) 


It  comes  !  it  comet !  the  South's  armadm  proad-^ 
Th*  Atlantic  g^roani  beneath  the  load; 
With  clank  of  chains,  with  thunders  long  and  loud, 
It  comes,  and  brings  another  god ! 

A  floating  hostofdirefal  citadels — 

Its  equal  nerer  yet  has  ploughed  the  sea— 

The  Inrlncible  its  name  shall  be. 

Proudly  each  keel  the  trembling  ware  repels. 

The  dread  that  on  it  waits 

That  haughty  title  consecrates. 

Trembling  and  slow  the  billows  glide 

Beneath  the  fleet  that  o*er  them  svreeps ; 

It  bears  destruction  far  and  wide; 

Proudly  it  sails,  whilst  every  tempest  sleeps. 

Now  near  thy  shores  it  rides  the  ware, 
Thou  blessed  Island,  empress  of  the  sea  ! 
These  fearful  host  of  galleons  threaten  thee, 
Britannia,  island  of  the  brare  I 
Wo  to  thy  sons,  free-bom  and  proud! 
Behold  it  there,  a  bursting  thunder-doud ! 

Say,  who  for  thee  that  glorious  prise  has  gained. 

That  made  thee  queen  of  erery  land  on  earth  ? 

Wast  not  thyself,  by  proud  and  haughty  kings  constrained, 

That  to  the  wisest  law  of  states  gaT'st  birth  ? 

The  glorious  scroll,  thy  kings  to  citizens  that  made. 

To  princes  raised  thy  people  free. 

Thy  fleets*  overwhelming  mastery«* 


WasH  not  thy  arm,  'gainst  butchering  hosts  amy*d, 
That  gained  it  on  the  blood-etained  sea  ? 
And  won  by  whom  ?-^0h,  blush,  ye  nations  at  the  werl ! 
Won  only  by  thy  genius  and  thy  sword. 

Unhappy  land !  behold  they  come !  these  fire«BlttiB{ 

giant  masses ! 
Behold  them,  and  forbode  thy  glory's  fall ! 
Now  trembling  watch  the  nations  all, 
And  every  free-bom  heart  indignant  bums. 
And  every  pure  and  pious  spirit  mourns 
In  sorrow  at  thy  glory's  falL 

But,  lo !  the  Almighty  God  looked  down, 

Saw  high  in  air  thy  foemen*s  lion  flags  display'd. 

Saw  thy  inevitable  ruin  frown— 

<*  And  shall  my  Athlon  perish  thus  ?**  he  said— 

**  My  race  of  heroes  be  destroyM  ? 

That  only  dam  that  stems  oppresston*s  tide 

Should  fall  ?— that  bulwark  'gainst  the  tyrant's  nray 

Should  from  the  fiMC  of  earth  be  swept  away  ? 

No !  ne'er  shall  that  fair  land  of  Freedom's  birth, 

That  strong  defence  of  man's  just  rights,  be  cmahM  l** 

Th'  Almighty  breathed  o'er  earth. 

And  far  to  every  wind  the  Armada  rushed  !* 

>'. 

«  Alluding  to  the'ntdal  wbkh  apMared  at  the  time,  rnent 
Inga  fleet  deiCroyed bj  a ftomia  with  the  waatUh  *•  4glmit  Dnt,tt 
dihipati  n$mi,** 


A   KERRY  CHANT. 
BY    DAVID    VEDDER. 


Arft^<<  Darfty  Macthane." 


Thkbz's  '  never  a  lass  in  the  British  isles. 
Prom  the  duchess  to  the  dairy-maid. 

That  could  have  withstood  the  witching  smiles 
And  the  flattering  tongue  of  my  Kerry  blade. 

Ah !  the  winning  simplicity 
Of  this  gem  of  the  Irish  nation ! 

His  glances  were  elcetricity. 
And  his  smiles  were  fascination. 

Six  feet  three  in  his  shoes  he  stood  ; 

When  first  the  boy  came  a-courting  me. 
He  had  nothing,  alas !  but  his  sabre  good, 

To  carve  his  name  upon  Fortune's  tree. 

But,  ah !  his  winning  simplicity ! 

Love  seemed  his  whole  vocation. 
His  glances  were  electricity. 

And  his  smiles  were  fascination. 

I  plunged  in  love  with  the  darling  youth— 
The  moment  waa  bliss  and  ecstasy  $ 

Although  he  had  naught  of  this  world's  growth, 
Except  his  grandsire*s  family  tree* 

But,  with  cold  and  studied  simplicity, 

I  talked  about  « reputation;'' 

Though  his  glance  was  electricity, 

And  his  smile  was  (ascination* 

We  met  by  stealth,  but  my  heart  beat  quick ; 

I  listened  with  blushing  and  swelling  face, 
When  he  conjured  me — to  cut  my  stick. 

And  be  off  from  my  fiither's  dwelling-place. 

'  I  mormur'd  <<  Benedieite," 

In  the  midst  of  my  trepidation ; 


For  his  glances  were  electricity. 
And  his  smiles  were  Aadnation. 


Of  the  stirring  joys  of  a  soldier's  life 

And  wedded  love^  he  spoke  a  deal ; 
But,  when  I  refused  to  be  his  wife. 

He  wept  like  any  crocodile !' 

But,  ah  !  it  was  pure  felicity. 

To  behold  his  agitation ; 
For  his  glances  were  electricity. 

And  lids  smiles  were  Cudnation. 

"  I'll  steam  in  a  week  across  the  main. 
To  avenge  Queen  Isabel's  quarrels^  love; 

And  on  the  gory  fields  of  Spain, 
I'U  gather  a  waggon  of  laurels,  love. 

For  blood-bought  glory  we  s^allshare» 
Though  friends  and  home  disown  that; 

And  thou  shalt  wreathe  a  duplet  lare^ 
And  thine  own  fair  handa  shall  cnvn  at.' 

The  chain  was  riveted  round  mysonly 
And  I  lacked  a  hammer  to  break  it  with ; 

So  I  gave  him  my  hand,  lor  good  and  all— 
And  ten  thousand  pounds  to  tako  it 


Ah  !  there  was  no  duplicity 
In  this  gem  of  the  Irish  natioii ! 

His  glances  were  electricity. 
His  smiles  were  fascination! 


•   We  undentand,  ftam  andouMed  aothmlli, 
evinced  by  ttito  *'gem  of  the  Irish  natloo/*  Itar  the 
cauM  in  iSpaln,  hat  cooled  oonsUkrably  rtaw  hii  ac 
lum  above  spedfiod. 


the  m^ 

t'. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  SOCIETY  IN  INDIA. 


Fob  more  than  two   centuriei^  the  English 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  India^  commercial 
and  political ;  daring  which  period  their  power 
gradually  extended,  till  nearly  one«half  of  those 
vast  regions  had  fallen  under  their  direct  go- 
vernment, and  their  influence  had  extended  to  the 
remotest  parts.    The  substitution  of  a  European 
for  an  Astatic,  of  a  Christian  for  a  Mahometan 
government,  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  have  been  productive  of  benefits 
to  the  conquered  nations^  more  than  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  evils  inseparable  from  con- 
quest and  foreign  domination;  yet  that  it  had 
failed  to  effect  this,  we  have  the  most  indubi- 
table evidence,  at  almost  every  period,  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Clive  to  the  government  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.    Whether  from  the  weak, 
ness  and  incompetence  of  the  ruling  power,  the 
difficulties  attending  a  remote  legislation,  or  in- 
difference to  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  the 
moral,  religious,  and  social  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  India  formed  no  part  of  the  Sjrstem 
of  the  Indian  government ;  all  its  efforts  were 
directed  to  keep  things  as  they  were,  and  to 
exclude  every  idea  that  might  have  the  slightest 
tendency  to  change  the  existing  order.    To  this 
end  the   intercourse  between  the  two  races, 
native  and  European,  was  restricted  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits:  Europeans,  in  general, 
were  prohibited  from  residing  in  India ;  and  the 
few  who  had  interest  enough  to  obtain  permission 
to  remain  there  for  commercial  objects,  were  re- 
quired to  enter  into  bonds  to  leave  the  country 
whenever  required,  and  to  seek  no. compensation 
for  any  losses  their  sudden  removal  might  entail 
upon  them  ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
any  attempt  to  settle  in  India,  no  European  was 
allowed  to  be  a  landholder.    The  idolatry  and 
superstitions  of  the  natives,  which  are  the  only 
barriers  to  their   advancement   in  civilization, 
were  not  only  protected,  but  even   sanctioned 
and  promoted  by  the  British  government ;  and 
the   resort  to  India  of  religious  teachers  was 
more  strictly  prohibited  than  that  of  any  other 
description  of  persona ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
out  in  that  character,  and,  when  discovered  there, 
they  were  either  ordered  home,  or  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  settlement.     This 
system  of  government  proved  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  civilization  of  Europe  from  spread- 
ing^ over  India :  but  the  tide  of  human  affairs  is 
never  at  a  stand — if  nations  are  not  advancing, 
they  must  retrogade;  and  it  was  folly  to  expect 
that  the  natives  of  India  could  continue  un. 
changed  under  a  new  system,  which  excluded 
them  from  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  desire  and 
ambition — fame,  honours,  power,  and  riches-— 
and  held  out  to  them  nothing  as  an  equivalent  for 
what  they  had  lost.    It  became  at  last  too  evi- 
dent  to  be  denied,  that,  under  British  supremacy, 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  India  was  rapidly 
deteriorating,  and  that  the  exclusive  system  had 
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not  worked  well  either  for  governors  or  governed* 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  says — "  We  seem  to 
have  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  state  of 
society,  which  has,  by  an  unexpected  fatality, 
proved  detrimental  to  general  morals^  and  by 
no  means  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  our 
government;"  and  he  asserts, that  the  landholders 
have  been  degraded  in  character  and  conse- 
quence, and  that  a  happy  and  comparatively  rich 
peasantry  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  indigence  and  penury.    Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
also,  in  reviewing  our  system  of  government, 
declares,  that  ''*  the  consequence  of  the  conquest 
of  India  by  the  British  arms  would  be,  in  place 
of  raising,  to  debase  the  whole  people.    There 
is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  any  conquest  in  which 
the  natives  have  been  so  completely  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government  of  their  coun« 
try,  as  in  British  India."    The  period  from  which 
we  date  any  departure  from  the  exclusive  sys* 
tem,  is  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in 
1813,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings'  government 
of  India.     By  the  new  charter,  the  Company's 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  was  abolished, 
greater  liberty  of  residence  in  India  was  pro-^ 
vided   for,  and  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
religious  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  India  and  reside  there.     The  intentions  of 
the  legislature,  though  impeded  by  the  home  go- 
vernment, were  followed  up  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  under  whose  liberal  and  enlightened 
government  various  measures  of  improvement 
were  commenced  or  promoted.    Europeans  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  India  without  molestation  ; 
the  education  of  the  natives  was  encouraged; 
schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  or  restored 
to  usefulness ;  the  restraints  on  the  press  were 
loosened ;  and  a  general  impulse  was  given  to  the 
advancement  of  India.     Previous,  however,  to 
the  above-mentioned  period,  the  seeds  of  im- 
provement had  been  sown  in  various  directions, 
and  were  waiting  only  the  operation  of  time,  and 
the  genial  influence  of  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  spring  up  and  diversify  the  scene. 
Many  Europeans  had,  contrary  to  law,  settled 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  India;  and,  as  their 
number  increased,  and  their  industry  and  intel- 
ligence proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  com- 
merce and  revenues  of  the  country,  they  were 
generally  allowed  to  remain ;  and  the  influence 
of  these  persons  was  not  without  benefit  to  the 
natives  of  India.     In  the  large  towns,  where 
Europeans  were  numerous,  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives  was  more  frequent  and  familiar 
than  in  other  parts,  the  latter  had  begun  to 
acquire  a  taste  for.  European  manners  and  enjoy- 
ments:  the  rich  natives  built   and  furnished 
their  houses  in  the  European  style,  used  English 
carriages  and  equipages,  gave  splendid  enter- 
tainments, and,  instead  of  spending  their  money 
in  gifts  to  Brahmins  and  beggars,  invited  Euro- 
peans to  private  parties,  or  opened  their  houses 
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to  all  who  chose  to  enter.     Amongst  others^ 
many  missionaries  had  established  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  India,    The  Baptist  missionaries 
had  been  in  Bengal  for  twenty  years  previous  to 
1^18,  and  had  applied  themselves  aesiduoiisly  to 
investigations  into  the  langaages,  religion,  and 
habits  of  the  natives  of  India.    Tlieir  Jabonre  at 
coliverslony  though  not  attended  with  any  great 
succesS)  had  given  them  a  more  intimate  know^* 
ledge  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
of  their  mental  and  moral  qnalilieations,  than  oonld 
poesibly  be  acquired  by  any  other  olass  of  Euro- 
peans;  and  they  had  satisfactorily  proved  how 
groondless  were    the    fears  once   entertained, 
that  religions  discussions  would  create  disorder 
amongst  the  Hindoos.     They  had  established 
many  schools  for  native  children.  In  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  taught ;  they  had 
translated  and  printed  the  Scriptures  in  many 
of  the  dialects  of  India ;  and  they  had  opened 
the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  those  dialeeta,  by 
the  publication  of  grammars,  dictionariee,  and 
other  elementary  works.   About  this  period,  also, 
the  celebrated  Hindoo,  Rammohun  Roy,  first  began 
to  attract  public  notice,  and  to  gather  round  him 
a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  with  a  view 
to  reform  or  abolish  the  grosser  parts  of  the 
popular  superstition.    The  freer  resort  of  Euro- 
peons  to  India  after  1813 ;  the  acknowledged 
ri^t  of  missionaries  to  reside  there,  and  to 
propagate   Christianity;  the  known   liberality 
df  the  Marquis  of  Hastings'  government;  and 
the  practieid  freedom  of  the  prees     were  all 
(drcfimstancee  that  contributed  to  give  a  general 
spirit  of  advancement.     The  Baptist  mission, 
ariea  were  the  first  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  m 
native  language.  This  was  followed  by  Rammo^ 
hun  Roy,  and  others ;  a  schooUbook  society  was 
estaUished  by  the  Ifarchioness  of   Hastings; 
tnnslatione  of  useful  woiks  were  encouraged ; 
schools  were  multiplied  and  improved ;  a  modi* 
oal  school  was  estabUshedby  Government ;  and — 
the  greatest  novelty— echools  fbr  native  females 
were  introduced.    Theee  changes,  however,  were 
extremely  distasteful  to  certain  parties,   both 
amongst  the  Europeans  and  natives.     The  Con. 
eervative  Hindoos  accused    Rammohun  Roy  of 
an  attempt  to  subvert  their  religion ;  and  the 
Conservative  Europeans  foresaw,  in  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  downfall  of  the  British  empire  in 
India.    The  latter  had  been  accustomed  to  ex. 
ereise  power  over  an  ignorant  and  submissive 
population ;  and  they  dreaded  a  free  press,  more 
for  the  scrutiny  it  would  eetablish  into  their  own 
conduct,  than  from  any  real  apprehension  ^at  it 
would  weaken  the  legitimate  power  of  gover n. 
ment.  A  reaction  was  aocordingly  brought  abont ; 
and,  immediately  after  the  Marquis  of  Has. 
tings'  departure  from  India,  Mr  Buckingham  was 
banished,  and  the  press  was  placed  under  se- 
vere restrictions.     It  was  evident  that  a  new 
system  was  in   operation,   and   several  of  the 
native  papers  ceased.    Lord  Amherst  commenced 
his  government  by  fresh  persecutions  of  the 
press ;  another  editor  was  banished,  and  Buck- 
ingham's property  wantonly  destroyed.    Still  the 


press  could  not  be  restrained  within  the  pre- 
scribed  limits.     Lord  Amherst  committed  hinu 
self  grievously  in  the  Burmese  war — he  voald 
have  made  himself  too  odious  by  oontinaed  pro. 
secutions  of  the  prees ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  ic 
quiring  popularity,  he  at  last  allowed  the  prea 
to  be  virtually  ii^ ;  and  the  regolatioai  which 
ho  set  out  with  enftweing,  became  a  dead  letter. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  by  Lord  WOhisi 
Bentinok,  under  whoee  government  the  preei  wis 
free,  not  according  to  law,  but  contrary  to  kw; 
and,  on  his  departure.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  sbolkbcd 
the  obnoxious  restrictions,  and  made  thepienia 
law,  what  it  had  been  for  some  years  in  pndke, 
free.    The  state  of  the  press  in  IndiaisdediiTe, 
if  net  of  the  advancement  or  decline  of  dfilin- 
tion,  at  least  of  its  progress,  and  the  eztest  to 
whidh  it  will  be  carried.    The  press  is  the  grind 
lever  by  which  Europe  was  raised  from  oompsnu 
rative  barbarism  to  its  present  elevation ;  it  ii 
now  being  applied  to  India,  to  China,  sad  nany 
other  parte  of  the  globe  ;  and,  although  it  may 
be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  the  bsliBce 
of  advantage  Is  immeasurably  on  Its  »de.  If  there 
is  danger  in  communicating  knowledge,  whkb 
is  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  giving  birth  to 
new  deeires  and  hopes,  there  is  greater  danger 
in   perpetuating    ignorance    and    saperstitkm. 
Our  Indian  empire  has  ever  been  held  by  s  weak 
tenure,  liable  to  be  broken  at  every  turn ;  the 
eokeeion  of  its  various  parts  has  been  seoored  hf 
its  constant  movement  onwards  ;  but  for  the  lait 
twenty  years  nearlyi  we  have  not  piogreieed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore,  there  have  been  no  militaiy 
events  of  importance.    In  the  former,  we  aar- 
rowly  escaped  a  failure,  and  have  not  msdi  te 
boast  of;  and  the  latter  was  the  work  of  s  few 
days.      Is  there  no  danger  that  the  millioes  of 
India,  recovered  from  the  terror  of  our  hrma 
oonquests,  and  calculating  at  leisure  the  ezteat 
of  our  power  with  their  own,  numerically,  may 
attribute  our  inaction  to  a  want  of  energy,  or  to 
a  conviction  of  our  comparative  weakneae }    la 
there  Ho  danger  that  the  Mahommedans,wheshhar 
us  as  infidels,  may  endeavour  to  recover  the  em* 
pire  we  have  wrested  from  them  ?— of  that  the 
Hindoos,  in  whose  eyes  we  are  as  the  deteeted 
and  unclean  pariahs,  may  wish  to  regain  the  rank 
and  honours  they  enjoyed  even  under  theMshom* 
medan  sway?    Our  empire  has  hitherto  depended 
on  the  opinion  of  our  power*-an  opinion  lisble 
to  be  changed  by  the  first  reverse  of  fortsoe, 
and  which  must  be  weakened  by  time  and  inae- 
tion.     This  is  not  so  secure  a  fenndatioa,  that 
we  should  desire  to  rest  upon  it,  and  refuse  etcry 
other  support.    The  finnest  hold  we  can  hare  en 
India,  is  In  the  interests  and  afieetlons  ef  the 
people ;  to  secure  which,  we  must  ocMivince  them 
that  their  welfare  is  the  chief  object  ef  oar|e- 
vernment.  If  we  raise  them  in  the  scaleef  d^ 
ixation,  give  them  a  good  and  equal  government, 
and  communicate  to  them  a  purer  religioo,  o«r 
power  will  rest  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of 
conquest* 
Towards  the  eUm  of  the  twenty  yean  to  which 
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the  charter  Df  1813  extended,  the  AfPecte  of  the 
new  system  became  apparent.  There  had  been  a 
struggle  between  the  Conaervatireaand  the  Move- 
ment party  ;  but  the  latter  had  at  last  prerailed, 
and  a  decided  step  had  been  taken  in  advance : 
ednoation  had  greatly  extended,  schools  and  col- 
leges had  been  established^  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  edacation  had  been  successfully 
taught ;  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  of  va. 
rious  sects  and  denominations  had  been  redoubled; 
thelangu^e,  literature.,  and  religion  of  England 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  taken  root  in  India  ; 
a  free  press  had  been  carried  by  main  force;  and 
such  further  advances  were  now  proposed,  as  a 
few  years  before  would  not  have  been  listened  to 
by  the  Conservatives.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
youths,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  schools  and 
colleges,  renounced  the  reli§^on  of  their  fathers  : 
some  of  them  embraced  Christianity,  and  others 
professed  to  be  Deists  or  Atheists.  They  formed 
societies  for  discussing  literary,  philosophical, 
and  religious  subjects  ;  and  published  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  the  English  language,  which 
came  into  fair  eompetition  with  aimilar  works 
under  European  editors.  The  schoolmaster 
was  abroad ;  the  ancient  superstition  was  attacked 
and  defended  ;  the  press  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
all  parties ;  and,  besides  other  publications,  there 
were  no  less  than  seven  newspapers  in  the  native 
languages  published  in  Calcutta.  One  very  im* 
portant  change  now  eiFected  was,  the  snbstitu- 
:tion  of  the  English  for  the  native  languages  in 
the  colleges  and  schools  intended  to  communicate 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  ;  by  this  means, 
the  learning  of  Europe  was  at  once  thrown  open 
to  a  very  considerable  number  of  native  youths, 
and  quickly  produced  its  effect,  in  convincing 
them  of  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
stores  of  knowledge  thus  thrown  open,  were  com- 
municated by  them  to  a  wider  circle  ;  a  taste  for 
the  English  language,  and  the  desire  to  acquire 
it,  were  spread  amongst  the  native  population ; 
and,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
territory,  the  English  language  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  and 
became  the  medium  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  as 
Persian  had  been  under  the  Mogul  empire. 

By  two  very  impolitic  measures  on  the  part  of 
Oovemment — the  imposition  of  a  stamp  tax,  and 
a  rednctioninthepayof  the  army  officers— a  very 
atrong  and  general  feeling  of  discontent  was  pro- 
duced in  Bengal ;  and  these  measures  were  de- 
nounced and  resisted  with  a  degree  of  boldness 
unusual  in  that  country.  Before  these  feelings 
were  allayed,  the  period  arrived  for  considering  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter;  when  both  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives,  smarting  under  the  recent  in- 
fliction, united  in  demanding  some  security  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  future; 
and  they  accordingly  deputed  John  Crawfurd, 
£aq.,  late  ambassador  to  Siam,  Sec,  to  represent 
their  interests  in  London.  The  East  Indians,  or, 
aia  they  afe  sometimes  called,  Indo-Britons — a 
numerous  and  respectable  class,  the  offspring  of 
European  fathers  and  native  mothers— also  sent 
agent  to  England,  to  repreeent  the  injoatiee  of 


placing  them  under  the  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan 
law,  whilst  they  were  Christians  in  religion,  and 
were,  in  education  and  habits,  the  same  as  Euro, 
peans.  The  inquiry  by  Parliament  into  the 
affairs  of  India  continued  for  two  or  three  yean, 
laid  bare  much  of  the  mismanagement  and  in- 
justice committed  in  India,  and  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  investigation  would  lead  to  measures 
of  effectual  and  radical  reform.  Whilst  this  in- 
quiry was  going  on,  and  before  the  terms  of  the 
new  charter  were  arranged,  a  bill  was  passed 
through  Parliament,  enabling  natives  to  sit  on 
juries  and  to  act  as  magistrates  ;  from  which  it 
was  augured  that  the  charter,  if  renewed  at  all. 
Would  be  of  an  equally  liberal  character.  For  about 
fifty  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  natives  had 
been  practically  excluded  from  the  magisterial 
office ;  and  they  keenly  felt  the  privation,  not 
only  as  a  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  their  own 
people,  but  also  as  it  frequently  exposed  them  to 
the  caprice  and  arrogance  of  the  Company's 
servants.  Expectation  was  thus  kept  alive,  that 
the  new  arrangement  would  be  adapted,  not  only 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  past,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future — ^keeping  in  view  the  altered 
position  of  India,  and  the  changes  which  were 
rapidly  taking  place  there.  Great  was,  therefore, 
the  disappointment  when  the  terms  were  made 
known  on  which  the  Company's  charter  had  been 
renewed.  It  was  indeed,  as  it  had  been  declared 
in  Parliament,  a  compromise  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  East  India  Company — a 
compromise  in  which  English  interests  and  English 
parties  were  alone  concerned;  and  to  secure 
which,  those  of  India  had  been  neglected  or 
sacrificed.  The  new  charter  deprived  the  East 
India  Company  of  its  trade,  the  only  valuable 
part  of  which  was  the  trade  with  China.  This  was 
the  amount  of  what  the  Company  gave  up :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  received  a  full  indemnity 
for  the  past ;  the  admission  of  every  item  in  their 
accounts,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character;  the  prolongation  of  their 
power,  with  the  patronage  of  India,  for  twenty 
years ;  the  debts  they  had  contracted,  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty  millions  sterling,  were 
thrown  upon  India ;  and  the  dividends  on  their 
stock,  at  10^  per  cent.,  were  to  be  drawn  from  its 
revenues.  The  charges  of  India  were  to  be  still 
further  increased,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fourtk 
presidency  or  government,  an  expensive  law-com- 
mission, and  two  new  bishoprics,  with  an  enlarged 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

The  charter  provided  that  Europeans  might 
reside  in  India  and  hold  lands ;  and  that  all  native 
subjects  of  the  King  should  be  eligible  to  any 
office  under  the  government.  These  are  certainly 
important  points  secured,  so  far  as  the  declaration 
of  the  right  can  do  it ;  but  to  render  them  really 
beneficial,  requires  something  more  than  merely 
to  declare  them  to  be  lawful.  For  want  of  cor- 
responding measures,  they  have  both  hitherto  been 
inoperative,  or  very  nearly  so.  Europeans  will 
not  resort  to  India,  and  settle  there,  until  their 
persons  and  property  are  likely  to  be  protected 
by  last  and  equal  laws ;  and  it  is  of  little  ate  to 
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deoUra  that  nativef  may  lawfully  hold  office, 
ivhile  all  the  patronage  ii  confined  to  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Comjmny,  whichi  it  is  well  known, 
will  never  apply  it  in  that  direction.    The  people 
of  India  saw  the  government  armed  with  new 
and  more  extended  powers,  while  it  was  so  con- 
stituted as  to  exclude  all  representation  of  their 
wishes  and  interests.  The  King's  courts,  which  had 
been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro. 
tecting  them  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Company's  government,  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  powers ;  the  country,  already  sinking 
under  excessive  taxation,  was  to  be  loaded  with 
enormous  additional  expenses ;  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  had  suffered  by  an  undue 
regard  to  English  and  Colonial  interests,  remained 
unprotected  ;   there  was  no   provision  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  indeed  of  any  other  civil 
right ;  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  patronage 
of  the   Directors,  which  has  always  been  the 
scourge  of  India :  in  short,  the  new  charter,  in- 
stead of  being  a  measure  of  redress  or  alleviation 
for  the  people  of  India,  proved  to  be  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties ;  it  was  a  bill  "  for  effecting 
an  arrangement  with  the  East    India  Company," 
and  not  "for  the  better  government  ofhiaMajeetye 
Indian  territories,"    A  petition  to  Parliament, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  %vas  accordingly 
sent  home  and  presented,  but  without  effect,  as 
Mr  Hume's  proposed  resolutions  were  at  once  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons.     In  the  mean, 
time,  the  law-commission,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr  T.  B.  Macauley,  had  begun  to  act  in  India, 
and  occasioned  very  great  dissatisfaction;  re- 
monstrances and  representations  to  Government 
were  made  in  vain;  and  the  discontent  was  greatly 
increased,  by  an  act  passed  in  May  1836,  by  which 
all  persons  were  rendered  liable  to  the  Company's 
courts,  without  the  right  of  appealing  from  their 
decisions  to  the  King's  courts.    The  first  step 
ought  to  have  been  to  reform  the  Company's 
courts,  which  are  notorious  for  the  corruption  of 
their  officers,  and  for  the  almost  interminable 
delays  in  their  proceedings,  and  not  much  famed 
for  the  general  ability  and  industry  of  the  judges. 
Instead  of  measures  of  reform,  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  saw,  in  this  act,  an  attempt   to  deprive 
them  of  the  only  security  they  had  hitherto  had 
against  the  corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Com. 
pany's   courts,   and   the  -  arbitrary   acts   of  the 
government.    A  public  meeting  was  held — "  the 
most  crowded  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  CaU 
cutta" — when    it   was  resolved   to   memorialize 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  also  to  petition  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  act,  and  to  allow  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  local  courts  to  the  King  s  courts,  to 
every  suitor,    without    distinction  of  birth   or 
religion,  until  a  general  code  of  laws  was  pre- 
pared, applicable  to  all  classes.    Mr  Turton,  the 
leading  barrister  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  proceed  to   Europe   with   the  petition  and 
memorials.   It  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  to 
petition   for  the  disRolution  of  the  legislative 
oouncil,  and  the  recall  of  Mr  Macauley ;  but  it 


being  deemed  inexpedient  to  mix  up  any  other 
matters  with  the  important  subject  on  which  they 
were  then  assembled,  the  resolution  wm  with. 
drawn.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Mr  Turton 
is  instructed  to  press  on  Hit  Majesty's  Ministers 
the  propriety  of  either  abolishing  the  le^slstire 
council,  or  of  having  it  so  constituted  that  itmsf 
include  some  persons  who  are  not  only  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  India,  but  who  are  also  identified 
with  the  various  classes  in  their  feelings  aod 
interests ;  instead  of  committing  the  task  of  legis- 
lation entirely  to  men  who  have  no  common 
interest  with  the  people,  and  who  are  either 
partially  or  totally  strangers  to  them.  Mr  Tur- 
ton has  lately  arrived  in  London ;  and  we  maj 
therefore  expect,  in  due  time,  to  have  a  full  expo- 
sition of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

But  the  important  truth  we  wish  to  convey  is, 
that  a  change  has  connnenced  in  the  Hindoos, 
whose  customs  were  heretofore  considered  to  be 
immutable  :  the  superstitions  which  have  flour- 
ished  for  thousands  of  years,  which  have  witlu 
stood  conquest  and  persecution,  which  veit 
mature  when  antiquity  was  young,  and  wbick 
maintained  their  vigour  unimpaired  to  recent 
times — ^these  time-cemented  superstitions  ha  vest 
last  begun  to  give  way,  their  vulnerable  points 
have  been  discovered,  the  means  of  effecting 
their  entire  destruction  are  known  and  in  fall 
operation,  and  time  only  is  now  required  to  cod- 
summate  the  work.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  government,  was  to  direct 
that  the  funds  for  native  education  should  be 
applied  to  instruction  in  the  English  language, 
instead  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic;  the  propriety 
of  which  change  has  been  ably  vindicated  by  Dr 
Duff,  in  his  "  New  Era  of  the  English  Language," 
lately  published.  And  the  natives  are  now  so 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  an  English  educsr 
tion,  that  they  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it ;  a  proof  of  whick 
was  given  lately,  on  the  opening  of  a  new  eoUegt 
at  Hooghly,  when  1500  names  were  enrolled 
within  a  few  days.  The  natives  of  India  bare 
also  come  forward  to  promote  steam  communi- 
cation with  England — to  establish  fenude  u^ 
infant  schools,  temperance  societies,  and  agri- 
cultural societies ;  the  spirit  of  improvemeot  has 
infused  itself  into  the  minds  of  the  immutable 
and  quiescent  Hindoo,  and  of  the  bigotted  )ia- 
hommedan,  with  all  his  prejudices  of  fatalism; 
and  they  have  now  become  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  connexion 
with  the  British.  Formerly  they  prided  tbem- 
selves  in  the  antiquity  and  divine  origin  of  tbeir 
respective  creeds,  and  were  fully  persuaded  tbst 
the  Shasters  and  the  Koran  contained  all  that  vas 
necessary  to  be  known,  or  that  was  truly  v^alu- 
able ;  and  they  considered  Europeans  to  be  infin- 
itely below  them  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
except  that  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  human  race:  they  are  now  convinced  of 
their  error,  and  are  eager  to  avail  themfielves 
of  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
they  80  lately  despised.  The  young  men  wbe 
have  received  an  English  education,  and  bari 
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openly  renounced  the  religion  of  their  father83 
may  be  considered  as  the  advanced  guard  of  civil- 
ization—their numbers  are  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  influence  of  their  example  penetrates 
the  masses  who  are  behind.  Their  political 
opinions  are  thus  described  by  one  of  themselves, 
in  a  Calcutta  newspaper: — "  In  matters  of  poli- 
tics, they  are  all  Radicals,  and  are  followers  of 
Benthamitic  principles.  The  very  word  T\>ry 
is  a  sort  of  ignominy  among  them.  Reformation, 
they  say,  ought  to  be  effected  in  every  age  and 
country ;  and,  as  to  what  respects  the  state  of 
India,  her  condition  ought  surely  to  be  reformed. 
They  think  that  this  country  is  labouring  under 
a  number  of  political  evils,  which  cry  for  a  speedy 
removal.  With  the  administration  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
they  are  very  much  satisfied ;  and,  when  they  re- 
flect on  those  glorious  acts  of  theirs — ^the  pre- 
vention of  the  burning  of  Suttees;  the  elevation 
of  native  character;  the  dispensing  with  the 
invidious  distinction  of  caste,  creed,  or  colour ; 
the  emancipation  of  the  press  ;  the  abolition  of 
transit  duties;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
medical  college — ^theyreaUy  feel  an  inexpressible 
delight,  and  cannot  but  be  sanguine  in  their 
anticipations  that  the  harrowing  aspect  of  India 
will  soon  melt  away,  and  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  brighten  her  face.  They  think 
that  toleration  ought  to  be  practised  by  every 
government ;  and  that  the  best  and  surest  way  of 
making  the  people  abandon  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms and  rites,  is  by  diffusing  education  among 
them.  With  respect  to  the  questions  relative  to 
political  economy,  they  all  belong  to  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith.  They  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  monopoly,  the  restraints  upon 
trade,  and  the  international  laws  of  many 
countries,  do  nothing  but  paralyze  the  efforts  of 


industry,  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  prevent  commerce  from 
flowing  in  its  natural  course.  The  science  of 
mind  is  also  their  favourite  study.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Dr  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Thomas 
Brown,  being  perfectly  of  a  Baconian  nature^ 
comes  home  *  to  their  business  and  bosoms.' " 

While  the  Hindoos  are  thus  renouncing  their 
superstitions,  it  is  lamentable  to  add,  that  the 
British  Government  still  supports  and  patronizes 
idolatry  :  the  priests  and  the  temples  are  main- 
tained ;  public  honours  are  paid  to  the  idols ; 
offerings  are  made  to  them ;  and,  until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  the  natives^  even  Christians,  were 
compelled  by  government  to  draw  the  idol  cars. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish 
this  disgraceful  support  of  idolatry — and  promises 
have  been  given ;  but  there  is  an  evident  reluct- 
ance in  the  powers  that  be,  to  carry  out  the 
measure ;  and  it  will  probably  require  a  very 
powerful  demonstration  in  this  country  before 
the  Government  cease  to  encourage  idolatry,  or 
venture  to  abolish  slavery  in  India. 

Perhaps,  by  old  Indians — ^those  who,  after  a 
long  residence  in  that  country,  have  left  it  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  changes  of  which 
we  speak  had  become  manifest — these  details  will 
be  considered  greatly  overrated,  or  altogether 
fabulous.  The  only  reply  to  these  sceptics,  is  an 
appeal  to  facts,  and  to  the  evidence  of  credible 
witnesses  on  the  spot ;  amongst  the  latter,  we 
may  cite  The  Friend  of  India,  (a  publication 
conducted  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,)  in  a 
late  number  of  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  mental  improvement  is 
now  proceeding  in  India  more  rapidly  than  has 
ever  before  been  witnessed  in  any  age  or 
country. 
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If  it  be  true  that  no  one  save  a  poet  can 
criticise  a  poet,  and  that  for  this  reason  poets 
have  rarely  been  criticised  in  a  sympathetic  and 
generous  spirit,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
reviewer  of  a  historian  ought  to  have,  at  the 
least,  a  recondite  knowledge  of  the  period  se- 
lected, and  to  be,  if  not  a  philosopher,  yet  some- 
thing of  a  chronologer  and  antiquary.  Even 
in  this  limited  sense,  Mr  Tytler  is^  we  appre- 
hend, doomed  to  meet  with  no  properly  qua^fied 
reviewer.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  hailed  the 
original  appearance  of  this  first  continuous  na- 
tional history  of  Scotland,  although  he  were  now 
alive,  must,  like  other  men,  have  often  taken 
the  painful  fruits  of  the  historian's  long  and 
diligent  research,  and  careful  balancing  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  upon  trust ;  while  the  late  Dt 
M'Crie,  probably  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  to 
discover  and  appreciate  Mr  Tytler's  valuable 
labours  in  illustrating  the  obscurities  of  Scottish 
history  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  might 
have  been  somewhat  disqualified  by  the  peculiar 
bias  of  his  mind. 


The  period  of  history  comprehended  in  this 
new  volume,  is  certainly  the  most  important  in 
Scottish  annals,  whether  we  regard  the  cha- 
racter of  the  actors,  the  importance  of  the  tre. 
mendous  events,  or  the  consequences  involved. 
Volume  V,  closed  with  the  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton — an  event  which  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  mainly  from  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  improved,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
that  volume,  Mr  Tytler,  by  his  diligent  re- 
searches among  the  original  letters  in  the  State. 
Paper  Office,  and  by  extracts  from  the  manu- 
script privy  council  books  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
not  only  able  to  give  the  history  of  this  par- 
ticular period  with  greater  fulness  and  accuracy 
than  Robertson  or  Keith,  and  the  other  histo- 
rians who  had  not  consulted  these  documents, 
but  to  substantiate  their  feasible  conjecture,  that 
the  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Beaton,  really  originated  at  the  English  court; 
Henry  VIII.  being,  in  fact,  the  principal  con- 
spirator in  the  plot  for  taking  off  the  man  to 
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naeh  ojipoMd  to  faifl  faTOorite  scheme  of  bring^- 
iog  Scotland  under  the  sway  of  the  Engliih 
crown,  by  the  marriage  of  the  youthful  Qaeen 
Mary  with  his  eon.  Other  ancient  documents 
are,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Pinky  and  the 
general  peace  concluded  between  France,  £ng* 
land,  and  Scotland,  at  Boulogne,  in  March  1^49. 
Similar  documents  were  also  found  among  the 
letters  of  the  State-Paper  Office,  and  the  manu- 
script books  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  and 
in  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  lately  printed 
by  the  Maitland  Club.  Mr  Tytler  has  been 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  upon  a  subsequent 
portion  of  the  important  twenty  years  embraced 
by  this  volume,  from  examination  of  the  original 
letters  of  Knox,  Queen  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Cecil, 
Murray,  Randolph,  Throckmorton,  Secretary 
Iiethington,  and  other  subordinate  actors  in  the 
dark  and  troubled  scenes  exhibited.  He  has 
had  access  to  other  manuscripte  which  have 
hitherto  lain  untouched  by  Scottish  historical 
students,  and  of  which  the  existence  was  pro- 
bably  not  suspected. 

But  those  important  contributions  to  authentic 
history,  and  letting  in  a  steady  light  upon  what 
has  hitherto  been  its  most  obscure  and  perplexed 
periods,  may  be  noticed  with  more  advantage, 
as  we  reach  the  different  periods  they  illustrate 
in  the  regular  order  of  the  narrative. 

It  was  in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrew's,  for- 
tified and  provisioned  by  Beaton-^in  which  the 
conspirators,  and  those  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  defended  themselves  from 
the  vengeance  or  justice  of  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Arran — that  Knox  was  constrained  to  be> 
come  a  public  preacher,  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination.  He  was  then  only  knoirn  as  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  the  courageous  dis- 
ciple of  Wishart.  When,  for  safety,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  fortress,  with  his  pupils,  the  sons 
of  the  Barons  of  Ormiston  and  Long  Niddry,  he 
found  there  John  Rough,  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  as  chaplain  to  Arran,  on  account  of 
his  seal  for  the  Reformation,  who  had  also  taken 
refuge  in  this  stronghold  alike  of  the  factious 
and  the  pure  in  principle.  Rough  was  preaching 
on  a  particular  day  upon  the  power  resident  in 
the  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister,  and  the 
danger  of  rejecting  so  solemn  a  call. 

On  the  oonclniion  of  ths  Mrmon,  he  turned  abruptly  to 
Knox  who  wsa  pieeent— "  Brother,**  laid  he,  **  1  charge 
yon,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  and  in 
the  name  of  this  congregation,  who  now  call  upon  yon 
by  my  month,  that  you  take  upon  yon  the  office  of 
preaching,  and  refuse  not  this  vocation,  as  yon  would 
avoid  God*s  heavy  displeasure."  The  address  was  solemn, 
and  totally  unexpected  hy  Knox,  who,  confused  and  agi- 
tated, in  vain  attempted  to  reply,  but,  bursting  into 
tears,  retired  from  the  assembly.  After  a  few  days  of 
grsat  conflict  and  distress  of  mind,  he  accepted  the  inrit- 
ation;  and,  without  any  further  ceremony  or  ordination 
than  that  already  recelyed  previous  to  his  adoption  of 
the  reformed  opinions,  he  assumed  the  public  office  of  a 
preacher.  The  Reformer  was  then  in  the  forty-ftist  year 
of  his  age. 

Who  than  ooold  have^seen  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  Rough's  adjuration  ! 
The  war  with  England,  which  followed  the 


death  of  Henry  VI I L,  intreducee,  anoBg  ether 
matters,  a  circumstantial,  picturesque,  and  aiu^ 
mated  description  of  the  Battle  of  Pinky*  On 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, Arran,  the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  first 
employed  the  fiery  cross  in  the  Lowlands,  to 
master  his  fercct  The  warlike  symbol,  now  first 
speeded  round  by  heralds  and  pursuivants  from 
village  to  village,  and  hamlet  to  hamlst,  was 
followed  by  the  assembly  of  an  army  of  36,000 
men  at  liusselbuygh ;  a  prodigious  force  for  that 
period.  This  disastrous  battle,  and  otker  re- 
verses,  led  to  the  young  Queen,  then  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  being  sent  to  France,  u  a 
measure  of  safety,  where  she  was  subseqoeatly 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 
I  The  visit  of  the  Queen  Mother  to  her  daoghter 
in  France,  and  her  intrigues  to  obtain  poawsifts 
of  the  government  of  Scotland,  are  elucidated 
by  nnnierous  facts,  new,  we  imagine,  to  hii. 
toHcal  readers.  Ireland,  as  at  all  times,  «as 
then,  it  appears,  the  leading  card  of  the  eosmies 
of  England. 

A  picture  of  the  age  is  seen  in  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  aaaembled  at  Kdia- 
burgfa  during  the  absence  of  the  Queen  Dav. 
agar. 

An  enactment  was  passed  against  the  ains  afirsMd  to 
be  scandalously  common— u>f  adultery,  bigamy,  bU<- 
phemons  swearing,  and  indecent  behaviour  daring  pvblk 
worship ;  and  the  prees  which  it  is  dedarcd  had  teeB«I 
with  lewd  rhymes  and  ballads,  with  ecaadalevi  mo{* 
and  trsffdies— wa«  sutjeeted  to  the  ceaaonhip  of  an  «• 
diaary,  and  restricted  by  a  law,  which  compelled  ercq 
printer  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Queen  sad  tke 
Governor. 

A  vain  attempt,  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  sD 
such  attempts  at  legislation  muat  be,  was  made  te 
fix  the  price  of  wine,  and  restrain  the  inordisati 
luxury  of  the  tabic.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
earl,  was  permitted  to  have  above  eight  dishes  «f 
meat  at  his  table  ;  abbots  and  priors  were  alloved 
six ;  barons  and  freeholders,  four  ;  and  wealthy 
burgesses,  three,  with  only  one  kind  of  meat  is 
each,  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  eluded. 

The  brief  war  had  been  one  of  BM>re  than 
ordinary  ferocity  ;  and  the  licentioosneas  it  es- 
gendered  spread  over  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  clergy,  never  behind  in  the  straggle  f« 
temporalities,  had  quarrelled  among  theiaaelvei 
regarding  the  disposal  of  rich,  vacant  beneficei; 
and  their  friends  had  fiercely  taken  part  ia  the 
pious  disputes,  each  in  support  of  his  kinsmsner 
ally.  It  required  the  united  efibrta  of  the  Qoeen- 
Mother  and  Arran  to  compoee  these  dittirb- 
ances,  before  the  former  obtained  the  oereted 
dignity  of  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  for  which  die 
had  long  intrigued,  and  which,  while  it  wf* 
mented  her  power,  lessened  her  popularity,  aad 
ultimately  ujMlermined  her  infiuenca.  Mr  Tytltf 
sketches  the  future  career  of  Mary  of  Guise  i> 
one  pregnant  sentence  :^<- 

The  posssssioa  of  power  is  a  trying  and  dsaf««v 
thing  to  the  beet  She  had  inonired  maay  ohlifBtisei«> 
the  court  of  France^  which  her  gratitude  or  her  promuM 
impelled  her  to  repay,  by  intruding  fbRigncn  iato  thf 
oAces  hitherto  filled  by  natives ;  and,  uumiadful  •(  (^ 
extimoidinary  jealoasy  with  which  the  OtuHiih  peefh 
were  dispoeed  to  regard  all  interfiBrBnos  of  tUe  IM  ^ 
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lent  YkBTuU  to  mnfmii  dMiM  men  Ij  tlw  aiiiUtloa«f 
cU  Uaoae  of  GaifB  tbaa  bf  »  dei|n  to  pfomota  tho  hap* 

pinesB  of  her  daughter's  kii^gdom. 

One  of  her  iirst  projecU  of  ianovation,  origin^ 

ating,  like  all  her  views  of  policy,  in  France,  was 

to  impose  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  larg^ 

bodjr  of  tro<^.— ^in  effect^  to  organize  a. standing 

armjr-wnstead  of  the  feudal  barons  and  their 

arm^d  foUoweca,  that  had  hitherto  formed,  ^he 

force  of  the    kingdom.     .The   project,   which 

amounted  at  once  to  a  disarming  act,  and  a  com^ 

plete  ohange  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Scot? 

land^  was  sternly  and  promptly  opposed;    and 

the  Queen  desisted  from  the  rash  attempt,  con* 

fessing  her  mistake   in   peeking   to  substitute 

mercenaries  for  the  barons  and  gentlemei)^  and 

their  hereditary  retainers.     The  maintenance  of 

French   soldiers  within  the  realm  was  another 

fertile    and   just    source,  of   diacontent ;    and 

the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  which  in  a  very 

few  years  broke  out  with  a  strength  which  could 

not  be  repelled,  was  already  powerfully  at  work. 

From  its  growing  induence,  statutes  were  passed 

in  166^,  which,  accdrcling  to  tiie  historian, 

Perbapt  too  isTcrely  proscribed  luch .  unruly  person- 
ages as  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  the  Queen  of  May,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason;  and  prohibited  those  aficient 
gfames  and  festirals  in  whitih  women,  <<  singingf  about 
tummer  trees,**  (to  adopt  the  |io«tlc  pbrassology  of  the 
statute,);  disturbed  the  Qatea,  and  her  lieges  in  their  pro* 
gress  through  the  countrjr.  From  this  statute  we  may 
infer  that  Mary  of  Oulse  was  still  disposed  to  favour  the 
Protrttatit  patty,  to  whose  support  she  owed  much  of 
ber  success ;  and,  had  she  been  permitted  to  follow  the 
dietatis  of  her  oWu  good  oense,  her  administration  would 
have  ooniioAMd  popular.  But)  unfortunately,  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  and  the  influence  which 
her  brothers,  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Guise,  had 
acquired  over  her  mind,  compelled  her,  about  this  time,  to 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  occailoaed  amoagst  tho 
minor  barons  and  the  great  bodf  of  the  pcoplo  extitmo 
jealousy  and  disgust. 

Xkia  was  tha  proposal  of  the  war-tax,  noticed 
abore. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation,  now  stealing 
on  in  the  dark,  now  leaping  forward  by  huge 
atrides,  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  Regency.  The  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  had  been  followed  by  that  of  Mary  of 
England,  after  a  brief  and  sanguinary  reign ;  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  had  led  to  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  Reform  doctrines — i 
though  not  in  what  the  sterner  Scottish  Re- 
fonnere  considered  their  purityo-'^throughout  her 
dominions.  Mr  Tytler — with  whom  she  is  no 
favourite — does  justice  to  the  catitioua  policy  of 
£lizabeth,  and  to  those  motives  of  worldly  wis- 
dona  which  made  her  the  Defender  of  the  Pro* 
testant  Faith. 

Indifferent  herself  to  religion,  as  far  as  it  Induences  the 
iodividua]  character,  she  hated  the  Puritans^  and  Was 
attached  to  the  pomp  and  show  of  Prelacy  $  but  her 
snaaculine  understanding  had  early  detected  the  errors  of 
the  Bomish  faith;  her  mind,  naturally  imperious,  re- 
fused equally  to  acknowledge  in  man  a  spiritual  or  a 
temporal  superior;  and  her  discernment^  aided  by  the 
counsels  of  the  far-reaching  Cecil,  taught  her  that  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
offered  the  best  hopes  for  the  preseryation  of  peace,  the 
yMfctffHikm  af  bar  eataamted  ftaaneosi  and  the  secuiit/  of 


The  personal  history  of  Knox  becbmea^  from 
the  period  of  the  assassination  of  Beaton^  that 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
ikraced  Here;  in  a  rapid  and  masterly  retrospect  ^ 
and  exoneratea  the  great  Reformer  from  many 
of  the  vulgar  charges  fixed  by  party  prejudicb 
Upon  his  memory.  Yet  Mr  Tytler  is  by  n6 
means  the  flatterer  of  Knox  and  his  party,  nor 
at  all  disposed  either  to  suppress  or  soften  the 
facts  of  history,  to  relieye  them  of  the  imputav 
tiona  of  their  tradueera,  unless  he  saw  them  to 
he  unwarranted  or  diaingenuous.  Upon  the 
<»pture  of  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  in  1547, 
Knox  had  beefi  carried  to  France^  a  prisoner, 
with  many  of  hie  fellow-suifererg.  How  he  ob^ 
lained  hie  liberty  la  not  known ;  but  it  was  not 
«attl  1466  that  he  vvntUr^d  to  return  to  Scot- 
Imd,  where  aeyend  pious  itnd  able  Protestant 
oosrerts,  driven  ont  of  England  during  the  per<- 
aecutlng  reigik  of  Mafy,  had  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation*  Among  these  fellow-law 
bonrers  was  John  Willoek,  originally  a  Scottish 
Frsnciicaa,  who  gained  eo  fiar  on  the  Queen 
Regent'  aa  to  recmve  permiseion  to  address  the 
People.  On  afterwards  artiving  upon  a  mission 
from  the  Duchess  of  Friesland  to  the  Scottish 
court,  his  second  appearance  gave  fresh  impulse 

to  the  cause  which  he  had  already  advocated  i"^ 
Tho  images,  says  Knox,  were  stoten  away  in  all  parti 
of  the  country;  and,  in  Edinburgh,  that  great  idol  called 
St  Giles  was  first  drowned  in  the  North  Loch,  and  afteTif 
wards  burnt,  which  raised  no  small  trouble  in  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  this  marked  demonstration,  it  was  re- 
solved, by  the  Qaeea  Regent  and  the  Bishops,  that  the 
usual  proeessiou  which  took  place  on  the  6alnt*s  Day 
should  not  be  omitted ;  and,  having  procured  another 
image  from  the  Grey  Friars,  and  fixed  it  to  a  wooden 
barrow,  which  Was  borne  on  men*s  shoulders,  the  caval- 
cade, headed  by  the  Regent  herself,  surrounded  by  priesti 
and  canoat,  and  attended  by  tabors  and  tnimpets,  pnK 
ceeded  down  the  High  Street  towards  the  crosSi  The  sight 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  Protestants,  and  various 
bands  of  the  citizens,  abhorring  such  an  abomination^ 
resolved  upoti  revenge.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this  was 
accomplished ;  for  scarce  had  theQoeen  Dowager  retired, 
when  soma  it  these,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
bearers,  caught  hold  of  the  barrow,  oast  down  the  idot« 
and,  dashing  It  to  pieces  on  the  pavement^  left  Dagon 
without  a  head  or  hands ;  and  then  (C  use  the  words  of 
Knox)  « the  prleSU  and  friars  fled  fkster  than  they  did 
at  Pinky-Cleucbi  down  goeth  the  crosses,  off  goeth  the 
surplices,  found  caps,  and  coronets  wirh  the  crowns.  Tho 
Grey  Priars  gaped,  the  Bhica  Friars  blew,  the  Priests 
panted  and  fled,  and  happy  was  he  that  first  gat  the 
bouse,  for  such  a  sudden  fhiy  eame  never  among  the 
geaeration  of  Antichrist  within  this  realm  before." 

Yet,  although  some  progress  had  been  made,  and  Knoa 
baiied  with  gimtitude  the  cooperation  of  WUlock,  it  wai 
with  feelings  of  astonishment,  bordering  upon  horror, 
that  he  found  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  opinions  un« 
resolved  upon .  the  great  question,  whether  it  Was  their 
duty  openly  to  separate  from  the  Church.  Many  of  them 
oonfeintted  stIU  to  sanction  by  their  preeenoe  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  i  and,  as  the  Qneen  Dowager  had  found 
it  neesssary,  in  the  prosecution  of  ber  political  objects,  to 
extind  her  favour  to  tho  Protestants,  they  wero  anxious 
to  stretch  their  conformity  to  the  national  Church  as  ibr, 
perhaps  erea  ftrther,  than  their  conscier.ces  permitted 
The.  dinoouxsea  of  the  Reformer,  who  at  first  preached 
privately  to  a  few  friends^  in  the  hoaas  of  James  Syme^  a 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  soon  threw  a  new  light  upon  the 
danger  and  ainfnlness  of  such  conduct  Men's  con« 
sdsttces  became  seriously  alarmed ;  a  solemn  dispntatloil 
was  held  upoii  the  pe|ul  between  Maitland  of  I^ethiiift^ii 
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and  Kuor.  The  Secretary,  a  man  of  reaarlcable  learninfp 
and  infenuity,  exerted  hii  powers  to  defend  the  pcrilooi 
practice  which  he  and  hii  brethren  bad  adopted.  But 
Knox,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  honest  and  straightfor* 
ward  in  his  adherence  to  the  tmth,  and  master  of  that 
style  of  ftmiliar  and  fervid  eloquence  which  was  adapted 
to  the  age  and  the  andience,  triamphed  OTer  his  more 
elegant  and  subtle  disputant ;  Maitland  acknotvledged 
bis  error,  the  practice  was  renounced,  and  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Congregation  which  now  surrounded  the  Reformer, 
that  a  public  and  formal  separation  must  henceforth  be 
made  from  the  Popish  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  now  drew  to  a 
mighty  head^  and,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  was 
embraced  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  those  lead- 
ing men  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  coming  struggle.  The  Romish  clergy  were 
again,  after  a  season  of  supineness,  aroused ;  and 
Knox  was  summoned  to  appear  before  an  eeele- 
siastical  convention,  which,  however,  shrank  firom 
the  trial.  The  inexplicable  cause  which  induced 
Knox  at  this  critical  time  to  desert  his  post,  and 
retire  to  Geneva,  remains  as  obscure  as  ever ;  and 
it  is  with  evident  doubt  Mr  Tytler  accepts  the 
apology  or  explanation  of  Dr  M'Crie,  who  repre- 
sents the  great  Reformer  as  prudently  giving 
way,  for  a  season,  to  Ids  inveterate  enemies. 
'<  They  had,"  it  is  said,  ''  delated  him  to  the 
Queen  as  an  enemy  to  magistrates,  as  well  as  a 
seducer  of  the  people,  and,  possibly,  by  retiring 
he  saved  his  life  ;  but,  judging  with  all  charity, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  whilst  his  writings  at 
this  time  had  all  the  impassioned  zeal,  his  con- 
duct betrayed  some  want  of  the  ardent  courage, 
of  the  martyr."  The  withdrawing  of  Knox, 
while  it  seemed  to  encourage  the  bishops  and 
friars  for  a  time,  had,  in  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed their  momentary  triumph,  a  favourable 
eifect  upon  the  Reformation.  A  proclamation, 
issued  by  the  Regent,  to  summon  the  preachers 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  daring  to  pray 
and  exhort  the  people,  roused  the  spirit  of  their 
followers,  and  brought  matters  to  a  triumphant 

crisis  :«- 

The  gentlniMi  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  formed 
the  chief  part  of  their  congregations,  rssolred  to  aocom* 
pany  them  to  their  trial,  and  many  already  had  arrived 
in  the  capital,  when  the  Queen,  drradiag  a  tumult,  com- 
manded all  who  had  no  express  exempdon,  to  repair  for 
flileen  days  to  the  Borders.  Par  from  submitting  to  an 
order  of  which  they  easily  detected  the  object,  the  Barons 
■unrounded  the  palace,  obtained  an  audience;  and,  in 
reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Regent,  thus  addrosed 
her : — <<  We  know,  BMdam,  that  this  is  the  derice  of 
the  Bishops  who  now  stand  beride  you.  We  avow  to  God 
it  shall  not  go  so.  They  oppress  us  and  our  poor  tenants, 
to  fted  themselves;  they  trouble  our  ministers,  and  seek 
to  undo  them  and  us  all.  We  will  not  suffer  it  any 
loDger.**  This  bold  address  was  delirered  by  Chalmers 
of  Catgirthf  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  west ;  and  it  is  said, 
as  he  concluded  it,  bis  companions,  who  had  hitherto 
been  uneoTered,  with  an  air  of  defiance  put  on  their  steel 
caps.  The  Regent  was  intimidated,  declared  that  she 
meant  no  violence  against  their  teachers,  reroked  the 
proclamation,  and  promised  to  be  herself  the  judge  of  the 
controTersy. 

Knox  was  now  invited  to  return ;  but,  while 
on  his  way  home,  the  leaders  were  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit.  This  drew  forth  an  indignant  re- 
monstrance from  their  apostle^  which  reanimated 
their  courage,  and  inspired  the  new-born  sea 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant,  and 


the  first  association  of  that  CongregatieB,  after- 
wards so  formidable,  where  each  conntenaneed 
and  strengthened  his  brother  in  the  assertion  of 
the  Christian  liberty  of  alL     Their  declaration 
and  subsequent  acts  were  represented,  by  tbe 
Romish  clergy — **  not  unreasonably,"  Mr  Tytler 
avers—''  as  acts  bordering  upon  treason.    The 
Romish  faith  being  still  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  it  enjoyed  the  ssnction  of 
the  laws,  and  the  protection  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  it  was  now  openly  attacked,  and  attempted 
to  be  subverted  by  a  private  association  of  men, 
who,  although  in  no  way  authorised  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  assumed  the  power  of  legislation.*' 
How  often  in  the  history  of  human  prograahai 
the  self-same  argument  been  maint«ned,to  arrest 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice !  In  our  own  dsj, 
it  is  the  standing  argument  for  the  opprenoo 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  Church 
which  they  detest.    The  marriage  of  the  yonng 
Queen  with  the  Dauphin  was  at  that  time  under 
discussion  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  sad  the 
favourite  project  of  the  Regent  and  the  Frenck 
party.    To  offend  the  powerful  lords  of  the  Cen. 
gregation,  Argyle,  Morton,  Glencaini,  Lorn,  and 
many  other  influential  persons  in  the  State,  vss 
a  dangerous  measure.   Private  admonitions  vers 
adopted*  in  the  hope  of  reoalling  these  noble 
wanderers  from    the  flock;   but  the  bigotrjr 
and  severity   of  the  clergy,  as  is  not  unntoal 
wherever  they  interfere  in  political  aflairt,  de- 
feated  the  policy  of  those  who,  by  lenient  mei- 
sures,  would  have  better  succeedcid  ;  andsa  set 
of  wanton  andcruel  persecution,  by  awakening  the 
just  indignation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Refonnen» 
and  arousing  the    whole  nation,  hastened  the 
oonsummatiott  of  their  mighty  object.    It  is  tbos 
related  by  Mr  Tytler  :-* 

Walter  Miln,  a  parish  prisit  of  Lunaa.  in  AngU)  lai 
early  embrsced  the  doctrines  of  tho  Beftwussfisi,  ie<» 
haring  been  seiied  and  condemned  as  a  herstk^  ia  tk 
time  of  Beaton,  was  so  fortunate  ss  to  escape  fnm  piwe* 
and  remain  in  concealment  in  hie  native  country.  Ea- 
couraged  by  the  subsequent  leniency  of  the  Qnsoi  D^v. 
ager,  this  aged  and  venerable  minister  of  Ae  tratht«hi 
was  past  eighty,  bad  openly  preached  to  tbe  pssple ;  M 
the  severity  of  the  clergy  again  compelled  him  te  sed^kii 
lurking  places,  and  being  discomnred  at  this  time,  he  en 
tried  for  heresy  at  St  Andrew's,  and  condemnrd  cs  kt 
burnt  From  his  fteble  frame  and  great  age,  itvatfi- 
pected  that  be  would  say  little  in  his  defences  but  the  vU 
man  exhibited  nnoommon  spirit ;  and  so  deeply  wtmi 
were  all  who  heard  him,  by  his  pathetic  apprtl,  »< 
ardent  exposition  of  the  truth,  that,  after  the  daft  b4 
pronounced  him  guilty,  no  secular  judge  could  Im  fiw4 
to  pass  sentence.  The  odious  oflic^  however,  was  s(  Iv* 
performed  by  a  dissolute  retainer  of  tho  Archbishsp,  td 
he  was  led  to  the  stake  amid  the  tears  and  sysipathf  ^ 
an  immense  multitude,  who  ezecretcd  thecmeltyefvhtch 
he  was  the  victim.  Surrounded  by  the  flames,  h*  «« 
yet  able  to  testify  that  the  cause  for  which  he  wdkni, 
was  the  defence  of  the  tmth  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  .U  ^ 
myself,'*  said  he,  •<  lam  founooreand  tunoycaneliia^ 
cannot  live  long  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  a  hvadni 
better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  and  I  trv! 
in  God  I  am  the  last  that  shall  sulfrr  death  in  SeeOaa'. 
for  this  cause.**  And  his  prophetic  wisbra  wars  fotfllf^  ' 
he  wot  the  last  in  that  country  of  the  army  ef  sHityn. 
(April,  165a) 

Mr  Tytler,  of  ooune,  ttco^ts  the  mtftyrt  sf 
the  persecution  is  the  rrign  of  Charles  II«  v^ 
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the  attempt  to  ettabliih  Epi800|MMsy  in  Scotland^ 
was  attended  by  ooneequeneee  not  more  jottifi- 
able>  and  e^en  more  sanguinary^  than  the  efforts 
of  the  Romish  clergy  to  stop  innovation  and 
heresy,  and  merely  to  maintain  their  own  faith  and 
already  the  estabUshed  religion  of  the  eountry. 

The  Qaeen  Regent  denied  participation  in  the 
diaholioid  exeention  of  the  yenerable  Miln ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  farther  embold- 
ened by  the  support  of  the  gentr)*  and  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  claimed  redress  of  their  grievances, 
but  liberty  of  public  worship,  and  to  have  prayers. 
and  also  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Mr  Tytler  asserts,  that  the  first  petitions  of  the 
first  Reformers  demanded  the  prayers  of  the  ser- 
vice boolcof  King  Edward — a  moot  point,  which  we 
shall  leave  to  learned  and  zealous  Presbyterians. 
They,  however,  demanded  a  liberty  of  preaching 
afterwards  unknown  to  Presbyterians,  though 
clidmsd  by  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other 
aects ;  requiring  that  ''  any  person,  sufficiently 
learned,  should  be  allowed  in  their  meetings  to 
interpret  obscure  passages."  One  of  the  latest  of 
the  protests  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
concluded  thus  ominously — and  if  history  be  of 
Any  more  value  than  an  "  old  almanac,"  the  season 
has  come^  at  least  in  one  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  lay  the  warning  to  heart.  They  de- 
clared, that  no  blame  ought  to  attach  to  them,  if 
any  tumult  or  uproar  should  arise  among  the 
rabjectsof  the  reidm^  on  account  of  the  diversity 
of  religion,  or  if  it  happened  that  those  abuses 
which  had  so  long  been  neglected,  should  at  last 

be  violently  reformed. 

They  were  anxioiu  for  a  quiet  and  temperate  reform  of 
thoea  unprofitable  oeremoniea  which  loaded  their  con- 
aeieDce,  and  it  was  their  wiah  to  ne  remored,  without  any 
public  violence,  the  deep  and  general  profligacy  which 
dflgraded  the  hierarchy  ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  they 
ikiresaw  the  piohabUity  of  resistance,  and  were  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  nor  were  they  to  be  terrified  into  a  renunci- 
ation of  their  faith,  by  the  prospect  of  any  snflMngs 
wliich  awaited  themselves  or  their  country.  They  had 
pieparsd  themselves  for  the  wnrst. 

The  Queen  Regent  was  personally  attached  to 
8ome  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  to  their  party 
she  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  supreme  authority.  Their  great  object 
was  however,  incompatible  with  the  designs  to 
which  she  had  lent  herself— those  of  the  Holy 
Confederation  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
mnd  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  root  out 
the  new  heresy,  and  re-establish  the  Catholic 
fUth  as  the  sole  religion  of  Europe.  To  secure 
French  ascendancy,  and  put  down  Reformation 
principles  in  Scotland,  was  no  small  object  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  vast  designs  of  this  ancient 
Holy  Alliance;  whose  next  step,  in  this  corner  of 
Surope,  was  to  be  the  expulsion  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  placing  of  her  Crown  upon  the  head  of 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  now  the  consort 
€>f  the  Dauphin.  The  Queen- Regent,  who  well 
Imew  the  temper  of  Scotland,  was  at  first 
sJarmed  and  averse  to  the  measures  of  the 
league — 

But  she  had  been  educated  in  the  Bomish  fidth,  and 
In  a  proAigals  court  i  her  bnrthsrs^  the  Cardinal  and  the 


Duke,  had  acquired  an  sztrsordinary  inflaenee  over  her 
mind;  the  great  body  of  the  Papal  clergy  in  Scotland 
urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  adopting  decided  measures 
to  checlc  the  rapid  growth  of  heresy ;  and,  after  a  feehle 
and  unsuccessful  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  France, 
she  abandoned  her  better  resolutions,  and  resigned  her* 
self  to  the  entire  direction  of  the  Guises. 

Immediate  collision  followed :  the  Romish 
party  became  more  violent  in  their  measures ; 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  increased 
their  demands.  The  Queen,  abandoning  her  for- 
mer moderate  or  temporizing  policy,  issued  a 
proclamation  for  conformity,  and  commanded  all 
to  attend  daily  to  mass  and  confession ;  and 
kingcraft,  in  short,  in  its  worst  weakness  and 
perfidy,  was  displayed  by  the  Regent.  When  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  remonstrated, 
and  besought  the  Regent  not  to  molest  their 
preachers,  unless  their  doctrines  could  be  proved 
to  be  repugnant  to  Scripture,  she  vowed  their 
preachers  should  be  banished,  if  they  preached 
as  soundly  as  St  Paul ;  and,  when  reminded  of 
her  promises  of  toleration,  she  replied— 

^  Promises  ought  not  to  he  urged  upon  princes,  unless 
they  can  conveniently  fulfil  them.**  So  flagrant  a  doc- 
trine was  received  by  the  Scottish  Lords  with  merited 
indignation ;  to  offer  arguments  against  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous,  hut  they  did  not  shrink  from  their  duty. 
*'  If,  madam,*'  said  they,  *<  you  are  resolved  to  keep  no 
ftith  with  your  subjects,  we  will  renounce  our  allegiance, 
and  it  will  be  for  your  Grace  to  consider  the  calamities 
which  such  a  state  of  things  must  entail  upon  the 
country.** 

The  boldness  of  this  language  produced  a  return  to 
calmer  reason,  and  she  appeared  willing  to  avert  the 
storm  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Reformed  opinions  were 
publicly  embraced  by  the  town  of  Perth,  and  the  Queen, 
in  great  disturbance,  commanded  Loid  Ruthven,  the 
Provost,  to  supprees  the  alleged  heresy.  His  reply  was, 
that  he  could  bring  the  belies  of  his  citizens  to  her 
Grace,  and  compel  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  her, 
till  she  was  fully  satiate  of  their  blood — but  over  their 
consciences  she  had  no  power.  She  upbraided  him  for 
his  <' malapert**  reply;  commanded  Dundee,  Montroee, 
and  all  other  places  which  had  abjured  the  ancient  faith, 
to  be  ready  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  at 
Easter ;  and  again  summoned  the  pieachers  to  appear  at 
Stirling,  to  answer  for  their  conducti  upon  the  lOth  of 
May. 

It  was  at  this  critical  season  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformation  received  an  important  accession  of  strength, 
by  the  arrival  of  Knox  in  Scotland  (May  3,  1660.) 
The  remonstrances  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  from  Dieppe,  had  produced 
the  moot  favourable  effects;  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
second  inritation,  addressed  to  him  in  the  month  ol' 
Nov.  1668,  he  now  came  to  take  his  part  with  Willocfc, 
Douglas,  and  others,  faithfol  preachers,  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  labonied,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  fi>r  the 
establishment  of  the  truth*  Ha  found  the  cause  of  the 
Congregation  in  a  condition  very  dilEBrent  from  that  in 
which  he  had  left  it  at  the  period  of  his  retieat  from 
Scotland  in  1667.  Then  the  seed  had  indeed  been  sown, 
and  in  some  placss  began  to  spring  up;  but  the  Romish 
party  were  predominant,  and  '*  matters  had  not  yet 
ripened  for  a  general  reformation.**  Now,  the  Protest* 
ant  faith  was  espoused  by  large  masses  of  the  people, 
professed  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles,  and*  in  the 
event  of  attack,  it  could  look  with  some  confidence  to 
the  countenance  And  support  of  Bngland.  But  it  acquired 
a  wonderful  acceesion  of  strength  in  the  return  of  this 
bold,  nncompromislng,  and  eloquent  adherent ;  who,  with* 
out  delaying  in  the  capital,  repaired  directly  to  Dundee. 
Hers,  when  he  learnt  the  proceedings  against  the  minis- 
ters, he  earnestly  required  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
assist  his  brethren,  and  to  make  confession  of  his  ftit^ 
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tAvan  frith  them— Ik  nqiiMt  which  we  mxf  btSkm  wai 
nadily  gruited. 

It  Wh»  ttow  ratolred,  by  the  letders  of  the  GoiigT«r»- 
tion,  thRt  they  woald  aeoompiiny  their  preechen  to  Stir* 
liof  $  snd  the  principal  barons  of  Krtgns  and  Meami 
took  their  joamey  for  this  purpose  to  Perth.  They 
wore  no  armoar,  but  declared  that  they  came  aa  peaceable 
men,  and  solely  to  make  confession  of  their  fiuth,  and 
to  assist  their  ministers  in  their  just  defence.  Lest  their 
numbers  might  create  alarm,  Erskine  of  Onn,  a  grave 
and  prudent  man,  eminent  for  his  early  adherence  to  the 
trach,  leaving  his  brethren  in  Perth,  went  forward  to 
Stirlingi  and  requested  an  interriew  with  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  if  the  people  dis- 
persed quietly,  the  summons  to  the  preachers 
would  be  discharged,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  farther  molested ;  and  again  broke  her  word. 
Other  acts  of  dissimulation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Regent,  and  repeated  breaches  of  promise,  dearly 
shewed  the  Protestants  what  they  had  to  expect. 
£r8kine  of  Dun,  who  acted  so  important  a  part 
throughout  these  transactions,  enraged  at  the 
perfidy  of  the  Queen,  withdrew  indignantly  from 
Court,  and  rejoined  his  brethren  of  the  Congre- 
gation,  at  Perth,  where  the  first  open  blow  was 
soon  afterwards  struck.  Dun  warned  them  to 
prepare  for  the  extreme  measures  which  he  was 
oonvineed  were  meditated  against  them — 

And  Knox  seized  the  moment  to  deliver  to  the  people  a 
lermon  against  idolatry,  with  all  that  ferrid  and  Impes- 
stoned  eloquence  for  which  h?  was  so  remarkable.  He 
described  hoiv  odious  this  crime  appeared  in  the  sight  of 
€rod,  what  positive  commands  had  been  given  in  Scripture 
for  the  destruction  of  its  monuments,  and  concluded  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  mass,  as  one  of  the  most  abominable 
forme  in  which  it  had  ever  appeared  to  ensnare  and  de* 
gradrthe  human  mind. 

'  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  preacher,  or  the  leaden 
of  the  Congregation  who  supported  him,  entertained  at 
thit  moment  any  intention  of  exhorting  the  multitude  to 
open  violence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Congregation,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  quietly  dispersed,  and  a  few 
loiterers,  Or,  to  use  Knox*s  expression,  <<  certain  godly 
men,*'  alone  remained  in  the  church.  Scarce,  however, 
had  the  preacher  retired,  when  a  priest,  with  a  spirit 
either  of  mistaken  zeal  or  of  ill-timed  defiance,  unveiled 
a  rich  shrine  which  stood  above  one  of  the  altars,  and, 
disdoalttg  th^  Images  t>f  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  pre- 
pared to  Celebrate  mass.  A  youth,  who  had  listened  to 
Knox*s  exhortations,  exclaimed  that  this  was  intolerable. 
He  appealed  to  thoee  who  stood  by,  and  conjured  them 
not  to  permit  that  idolatry  which  ciod  had  condemned,  to 
b4i  vsed  in  their  despite  and  before  their  face.  The  priest, 
Indignant  at  the  Interruption,  strnck  him,  and  he  re^ 
taliated  by  casting  a  ttone  at  the  altar,  which  broke  one 
of  the  images.  In  an  instant  all  was  uproar  and  con. 
Alston  *  those  Who  till  now  had  been  only  spectators,  and 
whose  miilds,  from  the  tecent-  eloquence  of  Kuox,  were 
highly  excited,  broke  In  upon  the  slirine^  tore  down  he 
ernauients^  shivered  it  lo  pieces,  and,  being  joined  by 
others  whom  the  noise  had  attracted,  demolished  every 
moanment  or  relic  which  (hey  imagined  to  savour  of 
Molatry,  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  (May  11, 
1M9.)  The  ebnl^sion  now  Inersased ;  and  they  who  had 
inflieted  this  euramary  vengeance^  behig  joined  by  the 
*^  rascal  multimde^**  as  Knox  denominates  them,  rushed 
iHlh  headlong  Airy  to  the  religious  hoasee  of  the  Grey 
and  B^k  Friars.  They  seem  to  have  found  them  de» 
seite4-.4io  defence  at  least  was  made— and  in  a  few  hours 
these  magnificent  edificce  were  spoiled  of  their  wealth, 
and  their  altars^  conAaslonals,  and  every  ancient  and 
hallovred  relic  which  adorned  them,  torn  down  and  de- 
fheefi.  The  same  fate  was  experienced  by  the  Charter 
Holies^  or  Carthusian  monastery,  a  building  of  extraordi^ 
naiy  strength  and  magnificence,  Of  which,  within  two 
days,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  and  melsBCholy 
aMls.    The  trstlnTssloa  or  ImpulseappssN  to  have  been 


:  solely  against  «*  IMalrf{**^  but,  althotogh  fhf  pnscteiv 
had  been  oareful  to  wara  their  hearers  not  ta  pat  tbdr 
hands  to  a  reformation  for  oovetousnees*  sake^  the  people^ 
stimulated  by  the  extraordinary  wodth  and  luxury  of  tin 
Grey  Prian,  began  to  spoil.  No  honest  man,  howerer, 
Bays  Knox,  was  enriched  to  the  valae  of  a  gnia^  and  the 
plunder  was  penalttad  to  the  poor.  The  pioMility 
seems  to  be^  that  the  poor  took  the  liberty  of  helphf 
themselves. 

Mr  Tytler  is  probably  right.  The  clergy  and 
nobles  had  been  long  following  the  same  coarse ; 
the  difference  being  that  between  the  poor  thief 
who  steals  to  the  value  of  a  shilling,  and  the 
rich  peculator  who  filches  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  pounds. 

On  this  most  interesting  crisis  in  Scottiah 
history,  Mr  Tytler  has  thrown  many  new  lights, 
obtained  from  the  original  Calderwood  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  letters  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office.  The  Reformers  had  now  thrown 
away  the  scabbard.  They  had  nothing  farther 
to  expect  from  the  Court  or  the  Clergy ;  and 
the  hold  and  high  tone  they  assumed,  was  caL 
culated  to  warm  the  zeal  and  animate  the 
courage  of  the  people*  One  of  their  letters  of 
remonstrance  was  addressed  "  To  the  generation 
of  Anti-Christ,  the  pestilent  Prelates,  and  their 
shavelings  within  Scotland/'  The  contents  were 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  superscription. 

What  we  may  term  a  new  and  valuable  portion 
of  Scottish  history  follows,  which  we  are  under 
a  strong  temptation  to  transfer  to  our  pages. 
From  the  manuscript  letters  of  R^oz,  Cecily 
Argyle,  Glencairn,  Kirkaldy,  the  Lord  James— 
afterwards  the  Regent  Murray — and  other  actors 
in  the  accumulated  drama,  Mr  Tytler  has  writ- 
ten, for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  that  import- 
ant and  critical  interval,  from  the  assembling  o£ 
the  army  of  the  Congregation  at  Perth,  when 
the  Protestants  contended  single-handed,  until 
they  had  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance 
coldly  and  tardily  yielded  by  Elizabeth. 

But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
work.  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  forgiven  Knox, 
the  ''  Monsterous  Regiment,''  hii  work  against 
female  sorereigns — which,  by  tho  by,  Msry 
afterwards  good-naturedly  placed  under  her 
notice,  to  draw  her  displeasure  upon  JCnox.  His 
•  letter  to  Ceeil,  depreeating  her  displeamire,  the 
original  of  which  has  been  found  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  is  written  in  the-manly  and  fearless 
style  which  characterised  the  Reformer. 

*<  I  am  be4k>ae  so  odious  to  the  Queea*s  grace^  aad  Is 
her  Coonetl^  that  the  mention  of  my  misM  is  waplcasiBf 
Id  their  eats ;  but  yet  I  will  not  oease  to  o0er  mymi^ 
requiring  you«  In  God*s  aamei  to  preeent  to  the  Qac(n*i 
grace  this  my  letter,  sihelling  nothing  of  flattery,  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  it  shall  be  the  more  aeeeptable.  Wbf, 
that  either  her  Qtaoe,  either  that  the  Ihithflsl  la  hsr 
rsalrn  should  repute  me  as  an  enemy,  I  ksu»w  ao  jaM 
cause.  One  thing  I  know,  that  England  by  me  thit  day 
hath  receired  no  hurt — yea,  it  hath  leceired,  by  the  pewtr 
of  God  working  In  me,  that  benefit  which  yet  to  Dooeia 
England  is  known,  neither  yet  list  f  to  boast  of  ^saaie} 
only  this  will  I  say,  that,  when  England  and  the  umrpe^ 
authority  thereof  was  enemy  to  me|  yet  was  I  friead  te 
it,  and  the  fruit  of  my  friendship  safed  the  Borders  in  ihsir 
greatest  necessities.  My  eyes '  hare  long  looked  to  a  per. 
petuRl  concord  betwixt  these  two  realms,  the 
Wliereof  Is  most  prssent,  if  ywa  shaQ  aoowe  y««r  I 
feignadlf  losssktiisiaBiai   .  •  .  .  The 
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1  liombt  not,  earrtath  vnto  yon  ih»  troablei  that  be  laitlj 
here  riwn  for  the  coatroyeny  in  religion.  The  troth  is, 
that  many  of  the  nobility,  the  moat  part  of  barons  and 
gentlemen,  with  many  towns  and  one  city,  have  put  to 
their  hands  to  remove  idolatry  and  the  monuments  of 
the  aame.  The  Reformation  is  somewhat  Tiolsnt,  because 
the  adversaries  be  stubborn ;  none  that  profinseth  Christ 
Jeius  mth  us  usurpeth  anything  against  the  authorities, 
neither  yet  intendeth  to  usurp,  unless  strangers  be  brought 
in  to  subdue  and  bring  in  bondage  the  liberties  of  this 
poor  country ;  if  any  saoh  thing  be  espied,  I  am  uncer- 
tain what  shall  follow*** 

An  animating  episode  from  this  original  por- 
tion of  the  history,  is  all  upon  which  we  can 
venture.  The  men  of  Dundee  detested  the 
Bishop  of  Moray^  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
barbarous  martyrdom  of  Walter  Miln.  They 
seem  to  hare  been  determined  to  inflict  "  wild 
justice"  upon  the  profligate  prelate  with  their 
own  hands;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation^ still  assembled  at  Perth^  found  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  him  from  the  popular  vengeance 
by  offering  to  mix  their  followers  with  his  ser- 
vants.    He  accepted  the  offer,  but  his  answer 

came  too  late-^ 

Before  this  answer  arrived,  the  citizens  of  Dundee  had 
aeised  their  weapons,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  abbey, 
followed  by  Knox  and  their  chief  magistrate,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  restrain  them.     It  was  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  Reformer  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  to 
save  both  the  palace  and  the  abbey ;  and  in  this  they  at 
first  so  far  succeeded,  that  nothing  but  the  images  were 
pulled  down ;  Argile  and  Murray  then  drew  off  the  mul- 
titude^ and,  receiving  intelligence  in  the  evening  that  the 
Queen  Regent  meditated  to  garrison  Stirling,  and  pre- 
occupy the  passes  of  the  Forth,  so  as  to  prevent  a  junction 
between  the  northern  reformers  and  their  Lowland  breth- 
ren, these  two  leaders  made  a  rapid  night  march,  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and,  according  to  the  expression 
then  commonly  used,  purged  it  of  idolatry.  Their  absence 
uras  fatal  to  Scone.    Some  of  the  poor,  in  hope  of  spoil, 
and  others  with  a  lingering  wish  of  vengeance,  returned 
on  the  morrow,  and  began  to  prowl  about  the  abbey — 
the  Prelate  in  the  interval  had  barricaded  his  mansion, 
bis  servants  had  armed  themselves,  and  a  citizen  of  Dun- 
dee,  approaching  near  the  «6lrnel,"  or  granary,  was 
thrust  through  with  a  rapier  by  one  reported  to  be  a  son 
ef  the  Prelate.     In  a  moment  all  was  tumult — ^the  air 
rung  with  shouts  and  cries  of  vengeanee«~the  etory  flew 
to  Perth— 41  multitude,  which  no  power  could  control, 
attacked  the  ecclesiastical  palace  and  the  abbey — and, 
iprithin  a  few  hours,  both  were  in  flames.     Many,  even  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  brethren,  lamented  this  destruc- 
tion, and  Knox  srppears  personally  to  have  exerted  him- 
pelf  to  prevent  it ;  but  an  aged  matron  who  stood  by, 
▼iewed  the  scene  with  exultation  and   thankfulness— 
«  Now,*'  said  she,  « I  see  that  God*s  judgments  are  just, 
and  none  can  save  where  he  will  punish  ;  since  ever  I 
can  remember  aught,  this  place  hath  been  nothing  else 
than  a  den  of  profligates,  where  these  filthy  beasts,  the 
friars,  have  acted  in  darkness  every  sort  of  sin,  and  spe- 
cially that  most  wicked  man  the  bishop ;  if  all  knew 
what  I  know,  they  would  see  matter  for  gratitude,  but 
none  of  oflence.** 

Mr  Tytler  cannot  be  accused  of  any  bias  to- 
wards the  Great  ILeformer ;  yet  he  rigidly  follows 
the  truth  of  historyj  so  frequently  violated  by 
other  historians,  in  acquitting  Knox  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  of  those  acts  of 
spoliation  and  barbarous  dilapidation  with  which 
tlieir  memories  are  charged. 

The  purpose  now  avowed  by  the  Congrega- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  the  true  gospel 
within  the  kingdom ;  and,  no  longer  contented 
with  liberty  of  worship  for  themselves,  they 


demanded  the  removing  of  superstition  and* 
idolatry  from  the  land ;  but,  so  intimately  are 
civil  and  religious  liberty  allied,  that,  when 
Cecil  pressed  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
upon  the  delicate  point  of  their  alleged  rebel-* 
lious  designs,  Knox,  the  soul  and  life  of  the  con- 
federation in  all  that  was  pure  or  noble  in  its 
objects,  disdained  to  conceal  his  sentiments  and 
views.  A  letter,  in  his  handwriting,  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  signed  by  Argyle,  Glencairn,  the 
Lord  James,  Boyd>  Ochiltree,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Congregation,  contains  the  following 
spirited  and  remarkable  avowal: — 

"  True  it  is,*'  they  observe,  *<  that  as  yet  we  have  made 
no  mention  of  any  change  in  aathority ;  neither  yet  hath 
any  such  thing  entered  in  our  hearti,  except  that  extreme 
necessity  compel  us  thereto.  Bat,  perceiving  that  France, 
the  Queen  Regent  here,  together  %vith  her  priests  and 
Frenchmen,  pretend  nothing  else  but  the  suppressing  of 
Chri«t*s  Evangile,  the  maintenance  of  idolatry,  the  ruin 
of  us,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  this  poor  realm,  we 
are  fully  purposed  to  seek  the  next  remedy— to  withstand 
their  tyranny ;  in  which  matter  we  unfeignedly  require 
your  faithful  counsel  and  furtherance  at  the  Queen  and 
Councirs  hands,  for  our  assistance." 

An  original  letter  from  Cecil  to  the  Pro- 
testant Lords,  is  one  of  the  most  choice  pieces  of 
long-headed  policy  that  ever  fell  under  our  eyes. 
In  this  letter,  he  invites  them  to  maintain  the 
struggle,  but  without  committing  his  mistress: — 

*<  Ye  know,"  said  he,  *'  your  chief  adversaries,  the 
Popish  kirkmen,  be  noted  wise  in  their  generation ;  they 
be  rich  also,  whereby  they  make  many  friends — by  their 
wit  with  false  persuasions,  by  their  richness  with  cor- 
ruption.  As  long  as  they  feel  no  sharpness,  they  be  bold ; 
but,  if  they  be  once  touched  with  fear,  they  be  the  greatest 
cowards.  In  our  fint  Reformation  here,  in  King  Henry 
Vlll.  his  time,  although  in  some  points  there  was 
oversight  for  the  help  of  the  ministry  and  the  poor ;  yet, 
if  the  prelacy  had  been  left  in  their  pomp  and  wealth, 
the  victory  had  been  theirsi  I  like  no  spoil,  but  I  allow 
to  have  good  things  put  to  good  uses,  as  to  the  enriching 
of  the  crown,  the  help  to  the  youth  and  the  nobility,  the 
maintenance  of  ministry  in  the  chuich,  of  learning  in 
schools,  and  to  relieve  the  poor  members  of  Christ,  being 
in  body  and  limbe  impotent.** 

This  is  important  advice  to  Church  Reformers 
of  all  times. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Tytler's  power  of  seizing 

and  depicting  character,  we  may  here  select  his 

portrait  of  the  Lord  James : — 

Elisabeth,  and  still  more,  her  able  Minister  Cecil,  had 
their  eye  upon  another  and  a  very  different  person,  the 
^rd  James,  natural  son  of  James  V*,  and  regarded,  even 
at  this  time,  when  he  had  not  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  as  the  most  Influential  man  in  the  Congregation. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  liii  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  was  sincere,  and  that 
at  first  he  proposed  no  other  end  in  taking  so  prominent 
a  lead,  than  to  procure  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion  for  himself  and  his  adherents. 
But  personal  ambition  and  the  love  of  power  were  deeply 
planted  in  Murray's  character^hit  mind  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  cast,  and  when  he  began  to  busy  himself  ia 
public  life,  a  very  short  period  sufficed  to  make  him  feel 
his  talents^  and  take  pleasure  in  the  eminence  they  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Educated  for  the  church,  first  in  hie 
own  country,  and  afterwards  at  the  schools  in  Prance,  he 
acqniied  habiu  of  study,  and  a  cultivation  of  mind 
superior  to  the  barons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded* 
He  had  early  attached  to  himself  some  of  those  able  and 
unscrupulous  men,  who  at  this  time  were  to  be  found  in 
the  professions  of  the  law,  or  in  the  church— men  who 
combined  the  craft  and  Intrigue  of  civiliaed  life,  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  stiU  feudal  age;  but,  whilst  he  used  their 
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aMistancf ,  his  Awn  povren  of  application  were  eo  freai 
ae  iCATcely  to  require  it.  His  acquaintance  with  European 
politics,  superior  to  most  of  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
enabled  him  to  transact  business,  and  conduct  his  cor- 
respondence with  uncommon  clearness,  brerity,  and  pre- 
cision. His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound. 
He  ponessed  that  rapid  intuitire  insight  into  the  disposi- 
tions of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  which  taught  him  to 
select  with  readiness,  and  to  employ  with  success,  those 
best  calculated  to  carry  forward  his  designs ;  and  it  was 
his  peculiar  art  to  appear  to  do  nothing,  whilst,  in  truth, 
he  did  all.  There  was  a  bluntness,  openness,  and  honesty 
about  his  manner,  which  disarmed  suspicion  and  dis- 
posed men  to  unbosom  themselves  to  him  with  equal 
readiness  and  sincerity ;  yet,  when  the  conference  was 
ended,  they  were  often  surprised  to  find  that  the  confidence 
had  been  altogether  on  one  side— they  had  rerealed  their 
own  purposes,  and  Murray,  with  all  his  apparent  frank- 
ness, had  betrayed  none  of  his  secrets.  There  is»  perhaps, 
no  kind  of  man  more  dangerous  in  public  life,  than  he 
who  conceals  matured  purposes,  under  a  negligent  and 
careless  exterior.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  his  talents  in 
war  were  of  a  superior  order^-that  he  was  brave,  almost 
to  rashness,  that  his  address  was  dignified,  and  his  coun- 
tenance noble  and  kingly,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  had  ac- 
quiied,  not  only  over  his  own  party>  but  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

It  18  not,  however^  Murray,  but  Knox^  who  is 
the  prominent  character  of  this  middle  period 
of  the  Reformation.  The  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  great  Reformer  never  shone  so  brightly  as  in 
the  season  of  adversity.  His  courage  and  high 
principles  were,  of  themselves,  earnests  of  suc- 
cess to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  even  in  the 
darkest  periods.  After  the  disasters  of  the  army 
of  the  Congregation  at  Leith,  when  "  the  Queen 
Regent,  sitting  on  the  ramparts,  welcomed  her 
victorious  soldiers^  and  smiled  to  see  them 
loaded  with  the  homely  and  multifarious  plunder 
of  the  houses  of  her  poor  citizens/'  the  leaders 
precipitately  retreated  from'the  capital;  and  Knox 
resumed  at  Stirling  a  sermon  commenced  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  encouraged  the  falter, 
ing  spirits  of  the  Protestants  in  strains  of  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  high-toned  enthusiasmj 
which  never  yet  failed  where  the  object  has  been 
truth.    He  concluded  thus : — 

I  no  more  doubt  that  this  our  dolour,  confusion,  and 
fear,  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  honour,  and  boldness,  than 
I  doubt  that  God  gave  victory  to  the  Israelites  over  the 
Benjamites,  after  they  were  twice  with  ignominy  repulsed 
and  driven  back.  Be  assured,  he  conduded,  with  that 
ftrvour  of  expression  and  manner  which  gave  weight  and 
entrance  to  every  syllable — this  cause,  whatever  becomes 
of  us  and  our  mortal  carcases,  shall,  in  despite  of  Satan, 
prevail  in  this  realm  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  eternal  truth 
of  God,  and,  however  for  the  time  oppressed,  must  in 
the  end  be  ttiumphant* 

Action  followed  exhortation^  and  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  advanced  and  triumphed  from 
that  day. 

This  portion  of  Scottish  history — ^the  struggle, 
the  civil  war  in  fact,  between  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  finally  supported  by  troops  from 
England,  and  the  Queen  Regent,  aided  by  troops 
from  France — which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  is  illustrated  by  many  ori. 
ginal  documents ;  as  is  the  subsequent  period,  by 
the  correspondence  of  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  with  his 
sovereign  in  England.  The  private  character 
•  Knox*B  History,  p.  210. 


and  position  of  Queen  Mary,  just  beeone  tits 
widow  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  policy  of  Eliza. 
beth  and  her  ministers,  are  shewn  in  a  striking 
light.  But  we  have  a  duty  to  our  readers  ss 
well  as  to  our  author ;  and  the  original  and 
novel  is  not  always  the  most  important  portion 
of  a  historical  work. 

The  first  interview  between  Mary  and  Knox 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  ought  to  form 
a  part  of  the  manual  of  princes.  Of  the  gra- 
phic scenes  and  dramatic  interviews  which  sre 
recorded  in  this  volume  as  taking  place  be- 
tween  the  Queen  and  the  stem  Reformer,  when 
summoned  to  answer  to  her  for  his  bold  inter, 
ference  in  what  she  considered  her  own  personsl 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  State,  we  diall 
notice  but  one,  which  followed  upon  Knox  bar. 
ing  delivered  a  passionate  discourse  upon  the 
coldness  and  defection  of  the  Protestant  nobi- 
lity^ and  also  touching  the  Queen's  nimsaiei 

marriage  with  Darnley. 

As  soon  as  he  coald  be  heard,  Knox  attempted  to  de- 
fend himself  affirming  that,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  nst 
master  of  himself,  but  must  obey  His  commsiuU  wk 
had  bade  him  speak  plain,  and  flatter  no  flesh;  ufor 
the  favours  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  his  voasion, 
he  said,  was  neither  to  wait  in  the  courts  of  prioces, »« 
in  the  chambers  of  ladies,  but  to  pmch  the  gqipeL 
"  I  grant  it  60>*'  reiterated  the  Queen  ;  "  but  what  hxn 
you  to  do  witli  my  marriage^,  or  what  are  you  within  the 
commonwealth  ?"  <<  A  subject  bom  within  the  saae," 
said  the  Reformer ;  <<  and  albeit,  madam,  neiiher  Bum, 
Lord,  nor  belted  Earl,  yet  hath  God  made  me,  how  ib^ 
ject  soever  in  your  eyes,  a  useful  and  profiuble  meAbex. 
As  such,  it  is  my  duty,  as  much  as  that  of  any  one  of  tbc 
nobility,  to  forewarn  the  people  of  danger ;  and,  tbcrdbre, 
what  1  have  said  in  public,  I  here  repeat  to  your  on 
face.  Whenever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shall  so  te 
forget  themselves  as  to  consent  that  you  shall  be  n^td 
to  an  unlawful  husband,  they  do  as  much  as  in  tb» 
lieth  to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  the  truth,  bctny  ike 
freedom  of  the  realm,  and,  perchance,  may  be  but  nU 
friends  to  yourself." 

This  new  attack  brought  on  a  still  more  pasMos»tt 
burst  of  tears;  and  Mary,  who  could  scarcely  be  apymei 
by  the  soothing  speeches  of  the  Liurd  of  Don,  cob* 
manded  Knox  to  quit  the  apartment.  In  obeying  ihs, 
a  scene  occurred  which  waa  strikingly  charactcriitk. 
The  Reformer,  passing  into  the  outer  chamber,  foond  bin- 
self  shunned  and  avoided  by  the  nobles  of  the  oout,«bo 
looked  strangely  on  him,  as  if  they  had  never  knowa  hia 
before.  His  temper  was  not,  howerer,  of  the  kind  to  ^ 
cast  down  by  the  desertion  of  these  summer  friend^  soi 
obsenring  a  circle  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  hooseNU 
sitting  near,  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  he  ooold  aflt  d»> 
part  without  a  word  of  admooition.  **  Ah,  fidr  ladici,* 
said  he,  between  jest  and  earnest,  <<  how  pleasant  wtn 
this  life  of  yourr,  if  it  should  erer  abide,  and  then  in  tk 
end  we  might  paas  to  hesTen  with  this  gear !  Bat  fie 
on  that  knare,  Death — ^that  will  come  whether  ye  vill 
or  not ;  and  when  he  hath  laid  on  the  ancst,  then  CmI 
worms  will  be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  aertr  so  Air 
and  tender,  and  the  silly  souL  I  ftar,  ahali  be  so  feiMe 
that  it  can  neither  carry  with  it  gold,  ganUsbiag,  tax- 
gating,  pearl,  nor  piecions  stones.***  In  the  aiiift  pf 
these  speeches,  the  Laird  of  Dun  came  out  of  the  Qmoi^ 
cabinet,  and  requested  him  to  go  home  ;  nor  does  it  a^ 
pear  that  Mary  took  any  further  notice  of  his  sfidooi 
and  uncalled-for  interference  with  her  maniag^ 

Mr  Tytler  entertains  a  strong,  and,  we  adsiit. 
a  very  natural  prepossession  for  QneenMarr, 

*  Knox,  p.  361.  <«  He  merriip  said.**  The  spscdt  i* 
in  the  Tery  rein  of  Hamlet.  "  Get  ye  to  my  lady^<*a^ 
ber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  ^a- 
TOUT  she  must  come— Make  her  laugh  at  that.** 
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*nd  consequent  dislike  of  the  doplicity  and  base* 
ness  of  the  crooked  policy  of  the  English  Qaeen 
and  her  pliant  ministers.  He  also  insinuates 
stronger  suspicions  of  the  ambitious  designs 
which  Murray  pursued^  by  crooked  ways,  than 
we  consider  to  be  warranted  by  authentic  his- 
tory ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  does  justice  to 
the  motives  and  character  of  Knox.  In  the  in* 
trigues  to  prevent  the  unhappy  marriage  of  Mary 
with  Darnley,  he  says  that  Murray  and  his 
party  among  the  nobles,  merely  raised  the  cry  of 
"Church  in  danger/'  to  cover  their  own  de- 
signs. Yet,  in  the  character  of  Darnlcy,  there 
was  enough  to  justify  the  opposition  of  Murray 
to  the  impending,  ilLstarred  marriage,  superior 
to  motives  of  merely  selfish  ambition.  To  the 
stern  sincerity  of  Knox  he  does  ample  jus- 
tice. 

To  the  item  uncompromiting  mind  of  this  Refonner, 
the  mass  was  idolatry ;  so  long  as  it  naintainnl  its  place 
in  the  Qaeeii*s  pri?atc  chapel,  he  believed  that  the  Pi-o- 
tcstant  faith  was  in  danger,  and  that,  in  permitting  its 
use,  the  preachers  and  the  people  committed  a  dradly 
sin.    Marray  had  always  contended  fov  the  right  of  the 
Queen  to  have  the  piivate  exercise  of  her  religion.     Knox 
bad  as  ohittnately  denied  it.     He  contended  that,  by  the 
ifvord  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  every  priest  who 
dared  to  celebrate,  and  every  person  who  ventured  to  at- 
tend, the  mass,  was  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment;  and 
he  evidently  considered  that  the  sufferance  of  the  "  idol,** 
onder  any  circumstances,  was  a  direct  infringement  upon 
the  rights  and  the  security  of  the  national  religion.    He 
ia  to  be  judged,  therefore,  by  a  different  standard  from 
that  which  must  be  applied  to  his  ambitious  and  potent 
ally.     Murray  was  th«  slave  of  private  ambition :  his 
paramount  desire  evidently  was  to  retain  the  great  power 
-which  he  possessed ;  and  in  his  efforts  to  effect  this,  he 
repeated  the  same  game  which  ambition  has  so  often 
played ;  he  masked  his  selfish  projects  under  a  zeal  lor 
religion.    Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  however  fierce,  dic- 
tatorial, and  even  unscrupnlous  as  to  means,  was  per- 
fectly honest.     No  Church  plunder  can  be  traced  to  his 
hands ;  no  pensions  from  England  or  France  secured  his 
services,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence,  (at  least  I 
have  discovered  none,}  that  at  any  time  lie  pursued  a 
acheme  of  pejsonal  aggrandisement,  separate  fiom  that 
apiritual  authority  which  attached  itself  to  him  as  the 
^reat  leader  of  the   Reformation.      His  character  was 
^reat,  irregular,  and  imperfect.     His  views  were  often 
rrroneous.     In  his  mind  many  subjects  assumed  an  undue 
importance  and  magnitude,  whilst  others,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  practical  influence  of  the  gjspel  upon 
the  heart  and  condact,  were  often  nei^lccted  or  forgotten. 
But,  in  his  public  career,  he  was  consistent,  fearless,  sin- 
cere ;  the  single  object  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was 
to  establish,  on  a  sore  foundation,  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  only  true  faith — ^the  only  form  of  worship  consist* 
est  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and    the  glory 
of  God.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  what  a  height 
this   raises    him    above    Murray,  Argile,    Lethington, 
and  the  crowd  of  venal  barons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

From  the  perusal  of  Mr  Tytler's  earlier  vo- 
lames,  we  could  scarcely  have  predicted  this  rigid 
impartiality. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  history — which,  open- 
ing with  the  arrival  of  Marf  in  Scotland,  and 
closing  with  her  marriage,  is  very  long  and  stir- 
ring— is  peculiarly  rich  in  facts  and  illustrations, 
not  all  of  equal  value  certainly,  hut  yet  such 
as  gratify  the  more  curious  student,  while  they 
assist  the  philosopher  who  searches  deeper  than 
the  surface  for  the  secret  motives  and  hid<l<;n 


springs  of  great  moyements.  Those  who  would 
learn  how  much  new  matter  has  |been  dragged 
to  light  for  the  first  time,  would  however  re- 
quire to  compare  Mr  Tytler's  narrative  with 
the  details  of  Keith,  Hiune,  Robertson,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  also  added  to  thejauthen- 
tic  history  of  Scotland ;  a  degree  of  pains  which, 
we  fear,  few  will  be  disposed  to  take. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Tytler's^style  of  nar^ 
rativo,  we  select  the  following  passage,  enriched 
with  new  facts,  original  illustrations,  and  teem-, 
ing  with  events.  An  interview  between  the  loving 
Queens  had  been  projected,  from  motives  of  po« 
licy,  on  the  part  of  Mary,  who  both  desired  to 
be  declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to 
secure  Elizabeth's  approbation  of  her  marriage. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  meeting  was 
ever  sincerely  desired  by  Elizabeth : — 

All  things  being  thus  in  readiness  for  the  interview, 
and  Mary  looking  forward  to  it  with  the  ardent  and 
sanguine  feelings  which  belonged  to  her  character,  an 
unexpected  obstacle  arose  from  the  quarter  of  Francei    In 
that  country,  the  religious  and  political  struggle  between 
the  Romish  party  and  the  Protestants  suddenly  assumed 
a  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  aspect ;  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  steadily  supported  Coligni  and  the  Pro- 
testants, resolved  to  remain  for  the  whole  summer  at 
home,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  league  which 
France,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Rome  had  organized  against 
the  common  cause  of  the  Reformation.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted,  whether  Elisabeth  was  ever  sincere  in  her 
wish  to  have  a  meeting  with  Mary.    It  is,  at  least,  cer« 
tain  that  she  readily  seized  this  cause  of  delay,  and  in 
July  despatched  Sir  Henry  Sidney  into  Scotland,  to  defer 
the  interview  of  the  two  Queens  till  the  ensuing  summer. 
Mary  received  Sidney  with  expressions  of  unfeigned  die* 
appointment  and  sorrow.     She  listened  to  his  embassy, 
as  he  himself  reports,  *<  with  watery  eyes  ;**  and  Mar 
and  Lethington  assured  him,  that,  had  she  not  already 
found  a  vent  for  her  passionate  giief  in  her  private  cham- 
ber, the  expression  of  it  would  have  been  still  more  vio- 
lent.   It  is  evident  that  her  heart  was  intent  upon  this 
object,  and  the  delay  may  have  caused  a  painful  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  English  Queen,  for  whose  sake  aha 
had  already  made  no  inconsiderable  sacrifices.     Yet  the 
message  of  Elizabeth  was  warm  and  cordial.    She  assured 
Mary  that  to  have  seen  her  dear  sister  that  summer  was 
her  earnest  desire ;  that  she  now  delayed  the  meeting  with 
the  utmost  reluctance^  and  had  so  fully  determined  to 
enjoy  her  company  in  the  spring,  that  she  had  sent  by 
Sidney  her  confirmation  of  the  treaty  for  the  interview, 
leaving  it  to  her  to  fix  upon  any  days  between  the  20th 
of  May  and  the  last  of  August.     Mary  was  re.aasored, 
and  would  instantly  have  accepted  the  treaty  and  named 
the  day  of  meeting ;  but  most  of  her  Council  being  ab- 
sent, Lethington  thought  it  prudent  to  delay,  and  pro. 
mised  within  a  month  to  send  her  final  resolution. 

The  Queen,  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  now  resolved 
to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  her  dominions ;  and,  follow* 
ing  her  own  inclination  rather  than  the  advice  of  her 
Council,  made  preparations  for  her  progress  as  far  as 
Inverness ;  but,  before  she  set  out,  a  Jesuit  arrived  in 
Scotland  with  a  secret  message  from  the  Pope.  So  vio- 
lent at  this  time  was  the  feeling  of  the  common  people 
against  any  intercourse  with  Rome,  that  Mary  did  not 
dare  to  receive  him  openly;  but,  whilst  the  Protestant 
nobles  were  at  the  sermon,  Lethington  conveyed  him  by 
stealth  into  the  Quccn*s  closeL  The  preacher,  however, 
was  more  brief  than  usual  in  his  discourse ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  coming  suddenly  into  the  antechamber,  hnd 
nearly  discovered  the  interview ;  so  that  the  Papal  envoy 
was  smuggled  a\vay  by  the  Marys  with  much  speed  and 
alarm,  yet  not  before  Randolph  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
*«  a  strange  visage,**  which  filled  him  full  of  suspicion, 
*•  The  effect  of  his  legation,'*  says  this  ambassador,  <*  was 
to  know  whether  she  could  send  onto  the  General  Connciif 
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(hemeiinsthe  CouncU  of  Trent,  then  littlof,)  and  he  wai 
directed  to  nee  his  inflnence  to  keep  her  eteadfeet  in  h«r 
religion ;  eo  at  leaet  the  Secretary  aeeured  him ;  bnt  he 
believed  there  was  more  under  this  commission  than  he 
or  Lethington  were  permitted  to  see.  The  messenger, 
who  waa  a  Bishop,  narrowly  eecaped ;  for  no  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  Papal  emissary  had  dared  to  set  hit  foot 
in  Scotland,  than  his  death  was  reaolTed  on ;  and  nothinf 
eared  him  bat  the  peremptory  remonstrance  of  Mar. 

Mary  now  set  out  on  her  progress  northward,  accom- 
psnied  by  most  of  her  principal  nobles.     At  Aberdeen, 
she  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  head  of  the 
Romish  party,  and  the  great  riTal  of  Mar.    Thle  noble^ 
man  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke  of  Chastelheranlt,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  am,   Lord  Gordon,  to  the 
daughter  of  Hamilton  ;  and  botb  Huntly  and  the  Duke, 
although  separated  by  difference  of  religious  faith,  were 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Mar,  and  enemies  to  the  strict 
amity  with  England.  Huntly,  indeed,  had  felt  keenly  the 
neglect  and  want  of  confidence  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Queen.     She  had  received  with  coldness 
the  advances  made  by  him  and  his  party,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  his  offer  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  religion  on  her  arrival  in  her  dominions  had 
been  repelled ;  although  he  held  the  high  office  of  Chan> 
cellor,  and  eat  In  the  Priry  Council,  his  influence  waa 
merely  nominal ;  and,  which  cut  deeper  than  all,  be  dif- 
ooTered  that  Mar  intended  to  possess  himself  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Murray,  an  ezteneive  and  opulent  appanage,  of 
which  he,  for  many  years  back,  had  enjoyed  the  revenuea 
and  wielded  the  power.     Shortly  before  this,  one  of  hie 
sons,  Sir  John  Gordon,  baring  a  prirate  feud  with  Lord 
Ogilvy,  had  attacked  and  desperately  wounded  this  noble- 
man in  the  streets  of  the  capital.     The  assailant  being 
seised  and  imprisoned,  broire  from  his  confinement  and 
fled  to  his  estates.     Mary  was  exasperated ;  but  the  elo- 
quence   of   the   Countess,    his    mother,    assuaged    her 
resentment,  and  brought  her  son  to  reason.    The  offender 
appeared  before  his  sovereign,  and  was  ordered  to  ward  in 
the  castle  of  Stirling.      'When  on  his  road  thither,  he 
again  repented  of    his    submission,    escaped  from  his 
guards,  and,  gathering  a  thousand  horsemen,  bid  defiance 
to  the  royal  power.    Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
Huntly  heard  of  the  Queen*8  resolution  to  risit  his  coun- 
try, accompanied   by  Mar  and  her  principal  nobility. 
He  had  long  envied  the  influence  of  that  Earl  with  the 
Queen;  and,  being  strong  in  friends, and  possessed  of  al- 
moet  soreieign  authority  in  those  northern  districts,  be 
seems  to  have  had  the  temerity  to  believe  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived   when  a  revolution  might  be  accom- 
plished, which  would  rid  him  of  his  riral,  and  place  in 
his  hands  the  chief  power  of  the  Government      But 
Mary  suspected  his  practices,  and  dreaded  his  ambition. 
On  being  pressed  by  him  to  risit  his  house  at  Strathbogy, 
of  which  the  magnificence  rivalled  her  own  palaces,  she 
declined  paying  that  honour  to  the  father  of  a  rebel ;  and, 
puhing  forward  to  the  oaatle  of  Inremesi,  where  it  was 
her  intention  to  remain  for  some  timS)  she  found  its  gates 
insolently  shut  against  her.    On  the  place  being  sum- 
moned, it  was  answered  by  the  captain,  a  retainer  of 
Huntly *e^  that,  without  the  orders  of  Lord  Gordon,  for 
whom  he  held  it,  the  castle  should  not  be  giren  up. 
This  was  open  reliellion;  and  Mary,  baring  raised  the 
force  of  the  country,  prepared  to  carry  the  place  by  as- 
sault.    On  this  occasion,  the  Queen  erinced  something  of 
the  warlike  spirit  of  her  ancestors.    Instead  of  lamenting 
that  she  had  engaged  in  a  journey  so  full  of  peril,  <*  she 
repented  she  was  not  a  man,  to  know  what  life  it  waa  to 
lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  walk  the  rounds  with  a  jack 
and  knapscull.'*      Her  military  aspirations,  howerer, 
were  not  gratified  by  an  actual  siege ;  the  captain  bar- 
ing surrendered,  was  hanged ;  and  Mary,  although  in- 
formed that  Huntly  watched  to  intercept  her  in  the  woods 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  adranced  against  him,  crossed 
the  rirer  without  seeing  an  enemy,  and  returned  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men  to  Aberdeen.     There  was   a 
romance  and  danger  about  the  expedition,  which  pleased 
the  Queen,  and  awakened  some  knightly  enthusiasm  in 
Randolph,  the  English  enroy,  who  accompanied  her. 
f^  WkM  desperate  blows^"  says  hc»  in  his  letter  to  Cecil, 


<<  would  that  day  hare  been  girra,  whn  efoy  oua 
should  hare  fought  in  sight  of  so  noble  a  Qnsea  sa4  m 
many  fair  ladies,  our  enemies  to  have  taken  theoi  fron 
us,  and  we  to  save  our  honours  and  not  to  be  bereft  of 
them,  your  Honour  may  easily  imagine." 

The  fate  of  Huntly  and  hit  family  is  veil- 
known,  and  alto  the  farther  advance  of  Morrsp 
fortunes  and  the  Protestant  cause  upon  their 
merited  ruin.  By  the  time  that  Mary  retamed 
to  the  capital, 

War  had  begun  (to  use  the  wonts  of  Secretary  Maitlssd) 
between  the  two  c  )tintries  of  the  earth  which,  aot  it 
her  own,  were  mo  it  dear  to  her.  Prance  and  Eoflsnd, 
being  descended  of  the  blood  of  both  of  them  by  her 
father,  and  one  of  them  by  her  mother.  Pruce  vii 
ready  to  urge  her  by  the  love  she  bore  her  nbtiTa 
there,  by  the  recotleetions  of  her  early  education  ia  that 
country,  and  by  the  ties  of  a  common  faith,  not  te  dnot 
her  friends  when  her  assistance  might  be  of  saentiil 
benefit.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  explained,  by  her 
ambassador,  the  causes  which  compelled  her  to  said  la 
army  into  Prance.  The  French  King's  subjeels  ia  Xor. 
mandy  had  urged  her,  she  said,  to  reliere  them  fkea  tkt 
unjust  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Gnise;  and  as  tktt 
monarch  was  unable  to  give  them  assistance  she  bad 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^  by  wbkb 
it  was  agreed  he  should  noeive  support  both  in  form 
and  money. 

When  Randolph  communicated  this  inlbrmitisn  ts 
Mary,  she  did  not  dissemble  her  sorrow,  nor  eoacttl  bar 
affection  for  her  undei.  •<  This,**  aaid  ahe^  *<  I  ftsii 
say  in  their  defence : — I  beliere  them  to  be  tne  sBbjrcii 
to  their  prince,  and  that  they  do  no  more  than  aicaia 
his  orders ;  but,**  she  added,  '<  that  she  wu  not  as 
unreasonable  aa  to  condemn  thoee  who  diffiercd  frem  bar  is 
opinion— i^till  less  was  she  inclined,  on  their  aoeoimt,  n 
abate  anything  of  the  friendship  she  felt  for  bis  austteM, 
the  Queen  of  England."  (2d  Nor.  1662.)  It  was,  in  tntb, 
scarcely  possible  for  Elisabeth  to  entertain  atthia  BDoMst 
any  serious  fears  of  Mary*s  intrigue  in  France,  whan  wa 
find  Randolph  assuring  Cecil,  that  she  heard  alaseit  as 
seldom  from  tliat  country  as  the  King  of  Moscovy. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  high  in  faroar  with  tbe 

English  ambassador ;    nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 

that  his  change  of  opinion  was  not  produced  by 

her  change  of  conduct,  and  his  farther  obeerr- 

ation  discovering  her  to  be  a    dissembler,  m 

willing,  if  not  so  able^  as  his  natural  liege  lady. 

The  secret  emissary  of  the  Pope,  received  a  fet 

months  before,  under  whose  mission  there  vu 

more  than  either  Lethington  or  Randolph  wert 

permitted  to  see,  must   hare  caused  a  ttroe^ 

sensation  among  the  Protestanti,  and  eztenustei 

the  constant  suspicion  entertained  of  Mary,andtb« 

violence  of  Knox,  of  whom — while  the  cause  wit 

daily  gaining  strength  from  the  fall  of  Hastlr, 

the  friendship  of  England,  and  Mary's  partiality 

to  her  natural  brother  Murray — Mr  Tytler  rt- 

marks'^ 

It  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  ooodisBt  of  Knsi, 
and  the  more  riolent  of  his  brethren,  oocaaionallr  czdisi 
feelings  of  resentment  when  there  waa  a  predispoaitida  ta 
peace,  and  that  his  endearoura  to  secure  the  trinapb  of 
his  party  (honest  and  disinterested  as  they  nadoabcadly 
were)  were  not  alwaya  accompanied  by  sound  disarm 
or  Christian  lore.  £ren  Randolph,  their  partial  frioJ, 
was  shocked  by  the  manner  in  which  the  prsacherapny*^ 
for  the  Qneen.  <*  They  pray,'*  says  he,  in  his  letter  » 
Cecil,  "  that  God  will  keep  us  from  the  bondage  d 
strangers ;  and  for  herself,  aa  much  in  eflbct  as  that  M 
will  either  turn  her  heart  or  send  her  shett  lift;** 

It  is  to  be  held  in  memory  that  Ilanddpk  «** 

now  writing  to  a  court  where  the  royal  persoo  Mti 

prerogatives  were  regarded  as  aometliii^  far  nsre 
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sa'ired  than  religion.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  characteristic  scene  upon  which  the  above 
remarks  are  fonnded.  The  interview  between  the 
Queen,  and  the  boldest  of  Christian  democrats, 
took  place,  as  is  ascertained  b7  Mr  Tytler^  from 
a  manuscript  leUer  of  Randolph's^  upon  the  16th 
Dec.  1662,  Upon  the  previous  Sundaj,  Knox  had 
inveighed  sore  against  the  Queen's  dancing, 
and  exercising  herself  little  in  godliness :  and  the 
report  thereof  being  brought  her,  she  sent  for 
him  :^ 

News  hsTingr  arrived  about  this  time  of  the  reitora- 
tion  of  peace  to  France,  the  Queen,  who  took  a  deep  in. 
tereit  in  her  unclei,  wat  ditpoeed  to  lie  merry ;  and  the 
court,  reflecting  the  countenance  of  the  Prince,  was  mnch 
occupied  in  masques  and  dancing;  but  to  the  news  of 
peace  were  added  suspicions  of  an  intended  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  by  the  Gaises ;  and  Knox,  grieving  for 
his  brethren,  and  scandalized  at  the  prevailing  gaieties, 
fulminated  a  complaint  in  the  pulpit  against  the  igno- 
rance, tyranny,  and  malcTolence  of  princes.  His  words 
were  meant  chiefly  to  apply  to  the  Guises,  but  he  was 
reported  to  have  spoken  irreverently  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
brought  before  her  to  answer  for  his  attack.  His  defence, 
which  he  has  himself  preserved  in  his  history,  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  aggravate  than  extenuate  the  provoca- 
tion. <<  Madam,**  said  he,  <*  this  is  oftentimes  the  just 
recompense  which  God  gives  the  stubborn  of  the  woMd, 
that  becaose  they  will  not  hear  God  speaking  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  penitent,  and  for  amendment  of  the  wicked, 
they  aie  oft  compelled  to  hear  the  false  report  of  others, 
to  their  great  displeasure.  I  doabt  not  that  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  Herod,  that  our  master  Jesus  Christ  called 
him  a  fox ;  but  they  told  him  not  how  odious  a  thing  it 
was  before  God,  to  murder  an  innocent,  as  he  had  lately 
done  before,  causing  to  behead  John  the  Baptist,  to  re- 
ward the  dancing  of  a  harlot's  daughter.  If  the  re- 
porters of  my  words  had  been  honest  men,  they  would 
have  repeated  my  words^  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mime ;  but  because  they  would  have  credit  in  court,  and 
wanting  virtue  worthy  thereof,  they  needs  must  have 
somewhat  to  please  your  Majesty,  if  it  were  but  flatteries 
and  lies ;  but  such  pleasure,  if  any  your  Majesty  take  in 
such  persons,  will  turn  to  your  everlasting  displeasure ; 
for,  Madam,  if  your  own  ears  had  heard  the  whole 
matter  that  I  treated,  if  there  be  in  you  any  spark  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  yea  of  honesty  and  wisdom,  you  would  not 
justly  have  been  offended  with  anything  that  I  spake. 
And  because  you  have  heard  their  report,  please  your 
Majesty  to  hear  myself  rehearse  the  same,  so  near  as 
memory  will  serve'-(it  was  even  next  day  after  that  the 
sermon  was  made.)  My  text.  Madam,  was  this,  '  And 
now,  O  Kings,  understand  !  be  learned,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.*  After  I  had  declared  the  dignity  of  kings  and 
rulers,  the  honour  wherein  God  has  placed  them,  the 
obedience  that  is  due  unto  them,  l>eiug  God*s  lieutenants, 
I  demanded  this  question.  But,  oh,  alas,  what  account 
shall  the  most  part  of  princes  make  before  that  supreme 
judge,  whose  throne  and  authority  so  manifestly  and 
shamefully  they  abuse  ?  The  complaint  of  Solomon  is 
this  day  most  true,  that  violence  and  oppression  do 
occupy  the  throne  of  God  here  on  this  earth;  for,  whilst 
that  murderers,  bloodthirsty  men,  oppressors,  and  male- 
factors, dare  k>e  bold  to  present  themselves  before  kings 
and  princes,  and  that  the  poor  saints  of  God  are  banished 
and  exiled,  what  shall  we  say,  but  that  the  deril  hath 
taken  possession  in  the  throne  of  God,  which  ought  to 
be  a  dread  to  all  wicked  doers,  and  a  refuge  to  the  inno- 
cent and  oppressed  ?  And  how  can  it  l>e  otherwise  ?— for 
princes  will  not  understand,  they  will  not  be  learned  as 
God  commands  them,  but  they  despise  God*s  law,  his 
statutes  and  holy  ordinances  they  will  not  understand. 
For  in  Addling  and  flinging  they  are  more  exercised, 
than  in  reading  or  hearing  God*s  most  blessed  word ; 
and  flddlers  and  flatterers  (which  commonly  corrupt 
youth)  are  more  precious  in  their  eyes,  than  men  of 
wisdom  and  gravity,  who,  by  wholesome  admonitioniy 
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may  beat  down  in  them  some  part  of  that  vanity  and 
pride  wherein  we  are  all  bom ;  but  which  In  princct 
takes  deep  root  and  strength  by  eyil  education.** 

<<  Your  words  are  sharp  enough  even  now,**  said  Mary; 
<'and  yet  they  were  told  me  in  another  manner.  Yon  and 
my  uncles  are  not  of  one  religion,  and  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  conceiving  so  ill  an  opinion  of  them ;  but  for 
myself,  if  you  disapprove  of  aught,  come  to  myself,  speak 
openly,  and  I  shall  hear  you.**—"  Madam,**  answered 
Knox,  '*  I  am  assured  that  your  uncles  are  enemies  to 
God,  and  unto  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  pomp  and  woidly  glory,  that  they 
spare  not  to  spill  the  blood  of  many  innocents,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  assured,  their  enterprises  shall  have  no 
better  success  than  others  have  had,  who  before  them 
have  done  as  they  do  now.**  A  mcdaacholy  story  soon 
after  occurred,  which,  in  some  measure,  justified  Knox  in 
his  censure  of  the  licentious  nuinners  of  the  Court. 

The  story  is  that  of  Chartellet,  which  Mr 
Tytler  relates  as  favourably  to  Mary  as  he  can  ; 
yet  he  thus  concludes : — 

On  the  scaffold,  instead  of  having  reooune  to  his 
missal  or  breviary,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  volume  of 
Roosard,  and,  reaiding  the  poet*s  hymn  to  death,  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate  with  gaiety  and  indifference.  It  was 
a  lamentable  spectacle ;  men  blamed,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  pitied  him.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  recent 
flight  of  Captain  Hepburn,  who  had  behaved  with  brutal 
indelicacy  to  Mary ;  it  seemed  strange,  that,  within  a 
short  time^  two  such  outrageous  insults  should  have  been 
oflered;  and  some  did  not  scruple  to  blame  the  indiscri- 
minate condescension  of  the  Queen,  whose  love  of  admir- 
ation made  her  sometimes  forget  the  dignity  and  reserve 
which  are  so  sure  a  protection  of  female  purity. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Darnley,  whose  petulance,  imbecility  of  un- 
derstanding, and  arrogant  violence  of  manner, 
as  depicted  by  Randolph,  and  other  contempo- 
rary writers,  draw  forth  no  pointed  comment 
from  the  historian.  The  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Darnley,  and  the  infa^.uated  attachment 
of  the  Queen,  transmitted  by  the  English  envoy, 
are  described  as  distorted  misrepresentations. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
coloured  by  the  new  medium  through  which 
Mary's  conduct  was  viewed  ;  but  it  is  equally  evi. 
dent  that  the  discontent  with  the  projected  union 
was  both  deep  and  wide-spread,  and  grounded  upon 
what  appeared  very  suflScient  causes.  In  this 
particular  portion  of  the  history,  Mr  Tytler,  we 
think,  sometimes  plays  rather  the  part  of  the  un- 
conscious advocate  of  the  beleaguered  Queen,  the 
victim  of  wanton  opposition,  than  the  impartial 
historian,  judging  every  action  by  calm  and  dis- 
passionate reason.  In  her  headstrong  will  he  sees 
nothing  amiss ;  and  in  the  grave  apprehensions 
of  the  Protestant  party  for  the  safety  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
only  subservience  to  England,  or  the  captious 
opposition  of  factious  interests. 

To  the  volume  a  variety  of  proofs  and  illus- 
trations  are  appended,  consisting  either  of  nn. 
printed  letters  found  in  the  State- Paper  Oflice, 
or  such  as  have  been  incorrectly  printed.  They 
chiefly  relate  to  points  of  national  history ;  though 
a  few  are  curious,  as  illustrations  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  age.  One  of  those  passages  de- 
scribes the  quacking  of  Hamilton,  the  Primate  of 
St  Andrew's,  by  the  famous  Italian  physician  Car- 
dan, who  hung  his  patient  by  the  heels  for  hours 
together,  and  dieted  him  with  pappy  dogs,  until 
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the  core  waa  completed^  during  which  one  devil 
was  exorcised,  and  another  obtained  posteseion 
of  the  Bishop  for  nine  years,  when,  wrote  Ran- 
dolph merrily  to  Cecil,  ''  he  must  either  go  to 
hell  with  his  devil,  or  fall  again  into  the  old 
mischief,  to  poison  the  whole  country  with  his 
false  practices."  TLe  description  of  an  Irish 
envoy  sent  from  the  great  O'Niel  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  dispatched  by  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
18  equdly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  pro- 
bably more  true  than  the  Bishop's  cure.  The 
manner  and  behaviour  of  0*Niel  himself  was  not 
considered  so  extraordinary  as  the  specimen  of 
the  "  Wild  Irish,"  afforded  by  his  gigantic  am. 
bassador— ^'  a  man  that  exceedeth  many  in  sta- 
ture. He  walked  a-foot  out  of  Erland  hither 
alone ;  his  diet,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  his 
journey,  so  failed  him,  that  he  was  fain  to  leave 
his  safron  shirt  in  gage.  The  rest  of  his  ap- 
parel, such  that  the  Earl,  before  he  would  give 
him  audience,  arrayed  him  new  from  the  neck 
downwards — for  razor  he  would  none  —  his 
lodging  was  the  chimney,  his  drink  aquavitae 
and  milk."  A  eight  of  O'Niers  despatches  was 
Bent  to  Cecil,  as  a  curiosity  in  composition  and 
orthography. 


We  have,  though   imperfectly,  nstieed  Mr 
Tytler's  superiority  to  former  historism,  in  futi 
and  illustrations,  the  result  of  diligent  rewtreh, 
and  the  better  means  which  he  has  obtoiaed  of 
making  extraordinary  care  and  pains  available. 
To  the  general  reader,  however,  the  chief  niw 
of  the  new  volume  rests  on  the  grand  moral  point 
— ^the  Reformation,  and  its  developement,  pir. 
ticularly  during  the  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guik. 
The  civil  war  of  that  time  was,  in  truth,  a  varof 
opinions — of  principlsM,  in  contradistinctioa  to 
the  ambitions,  cupidity,  or  love  of  revenge  Bod 
conquest,  which  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  war ; 
and  we  see  enforced  throughout  the  improaire 
lesson,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  strq^  for  i 
great  principle  which  has  not  ultimately  saeceed. 
ed.  The  Protestant  ReformeraofScotlandbegubf 
demanding  no  more  than  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  private  worship ;  which,  if  wiielj  and 
promptly  conceded,  might  have  left  the  Romiik 
Church  undisturbed  for  centuries.    Thej  vere 
driven  to  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  per- 
secution ;  and  the  result  of  such  a  strum^U  ii 
inevitable,  whether  the  suffering  party  shall  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  SONG. 


I  lu  no  gentleman— iiiot  1 1 

No  bowing,  scraping  thing! 
J  bear  my  head  more  free  and  high 

Than  titled  count  or  king. 
I  am  no  gentlemaa-<-not  1 1 

No,  no,  no ! 
And  only  to  one  Lord  on  high 

My  head  I  bow. 

I  am  no  gentleman—not  1 1 

No  smooth  and  painted  thing! 
And  from  my  heart  without  a  die, 

My  honest  thoughts  I  fling. 
I  am  no  gentleman-.>not  1 1 

No,  no,  no ! 
Our  atout  John  Knox  was  none-vsud  why 

Should  I  be  so? 

I  am  no  gentlemRn««not  1 1 

No  cuahionM,  cradled  thing  ! 
In  gay  aaloon,  a  butterfly, 

Some  wax-doll  Miaa  to  wing. 
I  am  no  gentleman--not  I ! 

No,  no^  no  I 
No  moth,  to  aport  in  flish'on*!  eye, 

A  Bond  Street  beau  ! 


I  am  no  gentleman  ■  4iot  1 1 

No  bully,  braggart  thing  1 
With  joclLeya  on  the  fount  to  vie^ 

With  buU-doga  in  the  linf. 
I  am  no  gentleman  ■  not  I ! 

No,  no,  no  l 
The  working  maa  might  eeeaaf  die 

Than  aink  eo  low ! ' 

I  am  no  gentleaan—aot  1 1 

No  ataivaad-garter'd  thing  I 
My  fathafe  filched  no  dignity 

By  fhwning  to  a  king. 
I  am  no  gentleman— not  I ! 

No,  no,  no ! 
And  to  the  wage  of  ^honeetj 

My  rank  I  owe. 

I  am  no  gentlemaB-.jM»t  II 

No  bowing,  acraping  thing  I 
I  bear  my  head  more  free  and  high 

Than  titled  count  or  king. 
I  am  no  gentleman— not  1 1 

No,  noy  no  I 
And  thank  the  Mcaaed  Ge4  on  Mfh 

That  made  me  ao  I 


J.  8. 1. 


SONNET.  WRITTEN  IN  INDIA. 
BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


Wrkm  ahall  I  pluck  a  healber-bell  again  ? 

When  aee  the  May-flower  dappling  o*er  the  hedge  ? 

When  8<«rch  for  cntsee  at  the  milLpoore  edge, 
And  cull  the  cowslip,  gilding  all  the  plain  ? 

When  shell  my  hands  through  leafy  hazels  Kach 
For  nutty  clusters  ?— when,  ♦midst  whortlcb^heda 

Shall  beiTlea  wUd^more  prized  than  plum  or  peach* 


My  fingera  atain,  with  porplai^  Uaeka,  and  redi  f 

I  find  no  heather  here ;  no  hawthorna  aewl 
The  aultry  gale ;  ao  cnaaea  IHnga  tho  biMka  s 
No  cowslips  atud  the  moadai  aor  In  4iaa  noaka 

Nestlea  the  violet,  in  aweet  ooaleBt  i 
No  haiels,  rife  with  nnts  {  no  benioa  (fevid 
In  Britifh  wooda)  wa  intct  on  ladiaa 
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Ths  Earl  of  Roden— «  bad  politiciaa  and  wone 
Irishman — in  a  speech  whidi  he  made  the  other 
daj  at  Belfast^  said  something  aboat  repealing  the 
aei  ofCatholie  EmaneipaiUm,  We  hare  no  doubt 
that  he  is  quite  in  earnest  about  it«  and  that  his 
mind  has^  fora  considerabletime«  been  profoundly 
immersed  in  statesman-like  speculation  upon  this 
Tery  feasible  project.  80  long  ago  as  last  June^ 
his  Lordship's  lay  chaplain^  and  whilome  his  re- 
presentative, (when  Lord  Roden  was  the  borough 
ef  Dundalk,)  our  countrj^an,  by  courtesy  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  assembled  the  eldersand  prophetesses 
at  Exeter  Hall,  to  **  argufy  the  topic"  in  full  conven- 
ticle. These  pious  folk,  grown  weary  of  waiting 
for  the  Millennium^  whidi  was  to  make  all  matters 
straight  for  the  Tories,  have  selected  this  as  the 
next  best  scheme  in  their  repository  for  turning 
back  the  course  of  time  to  the  point  from  which, 
AS  they  imagine,  Irish  freedom  first  set  out ;  and 
one  eminently  sealous  individual,  a  parson,  even 
took  the  trouble  of  writing  a  pamphlet  to  persuade 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  ought  to  bear  a 
liuid  in  the  good  work.  But  the  Duke  has  made 
BO  sign  as  yet  of  shaping  his  campaigns  after  the 
inspirations  of  Clapham  Riee,  or  of  picking  a 
council  of  war  out  of  the  male  tabbies  who  con- 
gregate at  Exeter  Hall. 

Many  of  his  Grace's  party,  however,  as  well  as 
the  "  decided"  gentlewomen  we  speak  of,  have 
sanguine  thoughts  of  pushing  matters  to  this 
extremity,  if  not  beyond  it.  The  Quarterly 
Memew  sounded  the  trumpet  last  January,  and 
promulgated  the  Christian  edict  that  Ireland  must 
either  be  converted  forthwith  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  or  served  as  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  these  good  people  would  make 
brief  count  of  his  creatures,  even  as  the  Spaniards 
who  first  undertook  to  Cliristianize  Jamaica 
testified  their  reverence  for  the  Apostles  by 
banging  up  the  natives  upon  the  trees  of  the 
island  ill  hatches  of  thirteen.  Of  a  surety,  Csr- 
iiets,  of  whatever  age,  or  clime,  or  church,  appear 
to  be  made  of  the  self-same  stuff  both  in  heart 
and  head. 

Even  with  more  sober  and  wary  politicians  of 
that  party,  the  repeal  of  Emancipation  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  They  tell  their  friends  to  wait 
a  while,  and  it  will  come  about.  ''That  time 
will  come,"  said  The  Standard  of  the  526th  of 
May  last — *'  that  time  will  come,  and  is  rapidly 
approaching;  and  its  arrival  can  be  retarded 
only  by  indiscreet  precipitancy."  The  editor 
of  that  paper  has,  we  peredve,  dkMreetly  sup- 
pressed every  allusion  to  the  subject  in  his  re- 
port of  Lord  Roden's  Belfast  speech ;  being  still 
anxious,  apparently,  to  prevent  a  premature 
«x]^o^on,  but  to  let  the  overwhehidng  event 
come  upon  the  poor,  foredoomed  Papists  as  a 
thief  in  the  night.  But  come  It  certainly  will; 
•r  the  Oracle  at  Blackfriars  is  no  better  than 
aounding  brass  or  a  Unkling  cymbal. 

8«ch/^  TisioM  of  glory*  nay  appwr  bragMble 


to  men  of  a  matter-of-fact  way  of  thinking*  But, 
in  reality,  the  Repeal  of  Emancipation  b  an  ob- 
ject to  which  the  mind  of  every  rational  Tory, 
who  seriously  Intends  that  Ireland  shall  be  ruled 
according  to  the  veritable  maxims  and  precedents 
of  his  party,  must  of  necessity  revert.  If  he  is 
resolved,  as  much  as  depends  on  him,  that  the 
tree  shall  never  bear  fruit,  the  method  which 
common  sense  points  out  for  effecting  his  pur. 
pose  is  to  cut  off  the  current  of  vegetation  at  the 
source.  Ireland  has  nearly  put  off  the  abject 
coil  in  which,  for  ages,  rfie  had  been  compelled 
to  move  along  the  dust,  too  thankful  when  she 
was  not  made  to  writhe  under  the  oppressor's 
heel ;  and  she  is  even  now  pluming  her  wings 
for  a  flight.  She  cannot  remain  much  longer  in 
her  present  attitude,  "  half  on  foot,  half  flying," 
and  struggling  between  two  opposite  natures; 
but  must  either  soar  aloft  into  the  free  and 
buoyant  atmosphere  of  liberty,  or  become  again 
the  creeping,  grovelling  thing  she  was  before. 
There  is  no  middle  stage  at  which  the  course  of 
national  regeneration  can  stand  still. 

The  Clapham  sages,  therefore,  have  reason  on 
their  side,  according  to  the  light  that  \a  in  them. 
They  must  repeal  Emancipation,  or  be  content 
to  see  it  carried  forward  to  its  otherwise  certain 
and  irresistible  conclusions.  Of  course,  they 
have  calculated  the  depth  to  which  the  rising 
ark  of  Iri^  freedom  must  be  submerged,  in  order 
to  render  the  navigation  of  their  sacred  bark,  in 
the  same  waters,  secure  or  agreeable.  Captain 
Gordon  retidns  enough  of  his  professional  educa. 
tion  to  know  that  a  collision  with  the  dbmantled 
hull  of  an  enemy  might  be  just  as  fatal  as  to  run 
foul  of  her  with  all  her  canvass  spread.  There 
is  no  safety  to  the  surviving  craft,  unless  she  be 
sunk  outright.  For  the  present,  it  is  true,  they 
talk  of  merely  repealing  Emancipation,  and  put- 
ting Catholics  out  of  Parliament.  But  this  is 
only  as  a  commencement ;  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1689,  as  tough  a  job  of  work  as  they  may 
find  it,  will  not  answer  their  purpose  at  all.  That 
^boon,**  as  it  has  been  called,  was  not  a  free 
gift,  bestowed  from  motives  of  generosity;  it  was 
granted  because  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  keep  it  back  any  longer.  The  Catholics  had 
nearly  reached  the  point  from  which  they  could 
take  the  thing  they  asked ;  and  simply  to  replace 
them  in  such  a  position  would  be  doing  worse 
than  nothing.  It  would  only  beget  new  O'Con. 
nells,  and  organize  other  Catholic  Associations. 
*>  iUter  wit  torn  Typhii  et  altera  ^ua  vehat  Argo  delac- 
tos  heroaa." 

Back,  then,  we  must  go  to  the  last  century, 
and  take  six  or  seven  millions  of  Irish  CathoUos 
back  along  with  us,  having  their  eyes  blind- 
folded, and  their  necks  outstretched  to  receive 
the  ydce  from  which  our  fathers  set  them  free. 
They  have  electoral  rights ;  at  least  the  majority 
of  th^  twelve  judges  have  kindly  ]«ft  them  a 

Aadow  of  eneh  rights.   They  are  possessed  of 
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real  property^  and  are  daily  extending  their  ter- 
ritorial acqaisitions ;  while,  in  apite  of  depopula 
tore  and  "  Conservative  Registration  Societies," 
they  retain  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  land  in 
actual  occupancy.  The  University,  the  liberal 
professions,  the  army,  the  magistracy,  the  police, 
and  every  avenue  to  social  distinction  and  pre- 
eminence are  open  to  them.  Is  it  proposed,  then, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  all  these  points  of 
vantage,  merely  to  forbid  their  approach  to  the 
doors  of  Parliament?     Or, 

<<  What,  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 
And  at  these  others  to  let  in  the  foe  ?** 

No,  surely ;  this  scotching  of  the  snake  is  not 
all  that  is  contemplated  by  those  who  talk  of 
repealing  Emancipation.  They  mean  more  than 
that.  They  meditate  a  re-enactment  ef  the 
penal  code  in  all  its  rigour.  They  will  quash  the 
elective  franchise,  dispossess  the  Catholics  of 
their  estates  and  feofs,  drive  them  out  of  the 
schools  and  learned  professions,  strip  them  of 
authority  as  magistrates,  disarm  them  as  soldiers 
and  policemen,  and  reduce  them  again  to  the 
condition  of  hewers  of  wood^  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  party  that  claims  the  mastery  over 
them.  If  these  things  do  not  enter  within  the 
scope  of  their  plan,  they  are  utter  drivellers  ; 
for  by  no  other  means — unless  they  should  try 
that  game  at  which  *'  two  can  play,"  the  process 
of  extermination  suggested  by  our  High  Church 
contemporary — ^is  it  possible  to  regain  the  ground 
they  have  lost. 

We  are  fearful  that  we  may  incur  some  portion 
of  the  ridicule  which  attends  speculations  so 
wild  and  chimerical,  by  makiug  them  the  subject 
of  serious  comment.  But  the  world  must  have 
learned,  by  this  time  of  day,  that  a  project  is 
not  the  less  likely,  for  its  extravagance,  to  be 
gravely  entertained  by  the  Tory  party;  and 
some  notions  which  prevail  avowedly  and  uni- 
versally amongst  that  party,  seem  not  less  pre- 
posterous or  impracticable  than  these  crude 
schemes  and  expectations,  which  we  have  deduced 
from  the  declarations  of  its  most  candid  and 
open-mouthed  adherents. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  absurd  than 
for  a  small  fraction  of  the  Irish  people  to  claim, 
by  virtue  of  a  name  or  profession,  the  right  of 
administering,  by  and  for  themselves,  all  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  government,  not  only 
in  its  highest  offices,  but  in  the  most  humble  and 
minute  details  of  its  management  ?  It  is  not  alone 
that  the  Irish  Tories,  the  most  rapacious  and  im- 
pudent of  the  species,  assume  such  a  right ;  but  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  Parliament — men  who  ought 
to  know  better,  who  do  know  better,  and  who 
have  yet  some  character  to  lose— -insist  upon  it  in 
their  behalf.  This  would  be  amazing,  if  we  did 
not  see  the  effective  manner  in  which  the  arrogant 
demand  has  been  heretofore  enforced,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  Tory  party.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  successive  Irish  administrations, 
formed  with  unqestionably  good  and  friendly  in- 
tentions towards  that  country,  were  thwarted  in 
their  designs  by  the  clamorous  assertion  of  such 
a  right ;  and  that,  by  a  weak  acknowledgment  of 


it,  all  the  benefits  which  they  honestly  meant 
for  the  community,  were  turned  to  laughter  and 
contempt.    They  were  persuaded,  by  certain  un. 
principled   and  intriguing  knaves,  whom  they 
had  unhappily  admitted  to  their  confidence,  tbat 
they  must  carry  on  the  Government  by  acatfe;  and 
that,  because  Uiere  is  in  Ireland,  a  Charch  Esta- 
blishment, resting  upon  ananomidouBandttOBtable 
foundation,  every  other  institution  of  the  coontry, 
like  the  sheaves  of  the  patriarchs,  must  bend  in 
subservience  to  it,  and  prop  up  its  supremacy. 
They  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  sudi  falie 
counsellors — that  the  safety  of  this  Church  conld 
not  coexist. with  the  appointment  of  Catholia  to 
the  offices  of  a  civil  magistrate,  a  crown  lawyer, 
or  a  peace-officer ;  that  it  could  not  be  protected 
from  aggression  unless  by  a  police  exdasiTcly 
Protestant;  and  that  ito  doctrine,  though  founded 
on  the  immutable  and  eternal  records  of  dirine 
truth,  must  inevitably  languish  and  become  ex- 
tinct, if  Popery  should  receive  the  slightest  en- 
couragement,  in  the  form  of  lay  patronage,  con. 
ferred  upon  its  voUries.     Even  the  trial  by  jory, 
unless  under  the  management  and  control  of  an 
Orange  aheriff,  was  dreaded  as  an  anti-Protestant 
institution;   and  as  to  municipal  government 
being  placed  upon  a  popular  basis,  the  very  stones 
of  the  cathedrals  cried  out  of  the  walls  agunit 
it,  and  the  pillars  of  the  House  of  Lords  ansvered 
them.     Everything  in   short— justice,  leaion, 
truth,  and  public  convenience-^were  made  to 
give  way  to  the  false  and  hypocritical  fears  of 
men  "  whose  conscience  is  their  maw." 

This  is  just  as  if  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
feebly  aupporting  a  bloated  carcaason  amisetaUe 
pair  of  spindle  shanks,  should  issue  a  maadaU 
requiring  all  persons,  save  his  own  beadles  and 
followers,  to  absent  themselves,  not  only  frosi 
vestry  meetings— where  he  presides,  wi  juri^^ 
but  also  from  the  Town  Hall,  the  custom  house, 
and  the  Court — where  he  has  no  business  at  ail 
—lest  his  tottering  divinity  might,  peradven- 
ture,  receive  a  jostle  in  the  crowd.  In  ?ain 
should  he  represent  that  the  business  of  the 
people  would  be  transacted  as  well  and  faith- 
fully in  their  absence  as  if  they  had  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  it;  for  that  he  had  taktt 
especial  care  to  entrust  it  to  men  of  respectahi- 
lity  and  worth,  incapable  of  sordid  or  selfish 
considerations,  and  who  would,  above  all  things 
9tand  out  of  Au  way.  He  would  be  shoved  aside; 
and  so  would  every  one  that  helped  to  sastait 
his  ridiculous  pretensions ;  and,  should  he  per- 
sist in  enforcing  obedience  to  his  selfish  cries, 
and  beat  away  the  people  with  his  cmtcb,  the 
evil  which  he  apprehends  might  befall,  and  hii 
portly  figure  be  left  sprawling  in  the  mud,  all 
the  sooner  on  account  of  the  unwise  means  taken 
to  avert  such  a  downfal. 

Now,  to  follow  up  our  comparison-— the  pn**^ 
Government,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  taken  npos 
itself  the  guardianship  of  this  important  bst 
rickety  personage,  in  a  way,  it  seeois,  not  ray 
palatable  to  himself,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  securely  or  effectually  protected.  H 
recommends  and  gently  coercei  him  to  staad 
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aside  oat  of  the  very  invidious  position  which  he 
has  taken  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Queen's  high- 
way, and  thus  removes  one  of  the  strongest  in. 
ducements  which  may  have  tempted  the  public 
to  trip  up  his  heels.  The  parson  is  protected 
in  his  church  and  in  his  glebe-house,  where — 
provided  the  Lords  will  suffer  it— he  may  yet 
"  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  him,"  in 
peace.  But  all  the  honourable,  confidential,  and 
Incrative  appointments  of  which  the  Crown  has 
the  disposal,  are  no  longer  reserved,  as  outworks 
to  his  fortress,  to  be  garrisoned  by  persons 
whose  sole  title  to  that  exclusive  advantage,  con- 
sists in  their  professed  attachment  to  the  Church. 
It  does  not  appear  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  or  Lord 
Morpeth,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  of  the  People  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Irish  Church  militant,  or  that  conse- 
quently the  registration  of  freeholders  should  be 
committed  to  none  but  churchmen.  They  seem 
to  think  that  men  may  feel  a  concern  for  public 
justice  and  order,  and  be  never  the  worse  quali- 
fied to  promote  it,  although,  like  Mr  Goulburn, 
they  may  be  unhappy  enough  to  dissent  from  the 
TMrtff-nine  Article*,  Judges,  therefore,  and 
assistant  barristers,  sherifb,  magistrates,  and 
police  officers,  of  various  ranks,  have  been  placed 
in  authority,  who  never  took  the  sacrament  in 
the  two  kinds ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  executive 
government  can  effect  such  an  object,  the  Pro. 
testant  clerg3rman  has  been  divested  of  a  most 
unpopular  attribute.  He  is  no  longer  made  a 
stalking-horse  for  jobbing  place-hunters  and 
monopolists — an  obstacle  to  the  fair  and  honest 
exercise  of  Ministerial  confidence  and  favour. 
His  name  is  not  an  excuse  for  debarring  three- 
fourths  of  his  countrymen  from  that  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  commonwealth  to  which, 
in  every  country  that  is  reaUy  free,  all  the  peo- 
ple have  an  equal  right  to  aspire.  Such,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  just  and  irrespective  policy 
of  Lord  Mulgrave's  government ;  not  a  system  of 
odious  preference,  but  of  perfect  impartiality,  free 
from  all  sectarian  bias  or  distinction,  and  guided 
solely  by  a  determination  to  select  fit  and  worthy 
men  for  employments,  without  inquiring,  or  even 
wishing  to  know,  what  form  of  religious  belief 
they  are  attached  to.  The  great  scandal  of  the 
Irish.  Government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tory  party, 
(^insists  in  this — Hoefonte  derivata  clades  ;  and 
for  this,  Mr  O'Connell  is  complimented  as  the 
author  and  adviser  of  all  appointments  which  ema. 
nate  from  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
It  is  honouring  that  .remarkable  man  very 
highly  to  give  him  the  credit  of  such  promotions ; 
and  we  hope  he  is  duly  thankful  to  the  Toriee 
tot  the  pains  they  take  incessantly,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  by  their  publications,  to  impress  the 
world  with  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  his  judicious 
and  disinterested  zeal.  No  persons  labour  more 
assiduously  than  they  do,  to  commend  him  to  the 
lasting  affection  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 
For,  certainly,  he  would  deserve  more  praise  than 
even  we,  highly  as  we  estimate  his  talents  and 
respect  his  public  services,  are  disposed  to  award 
him^  if  it  were  true«  as  the  enemies  of  the 


Government  have  often  alleged,  that  to  his  dis. 
crimination  it  is  owing  that  Sandes  has  been 
made  a  bishop,  Perrin  a  judge,  O'Loghlen  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Woulfe  an  attorney* 
general.  Such  names  as  these  would  be  the 
strength  and  ornament  of  any  Government  to 
which  they  might  be  found  attached.  They  were 
never  seen  in  the  muster-roll  of  Mr  O'Connnell's 
partisans  or  personal  followers,  when  he  fought  the 
battle  of  agitation,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  "  not 
wisely,  but  right  well ;"  and,  if  it  was  he  who 
selected  and  pointed  them  out  to  the  Government 
as  the  proper  objects  of  its  favour,  it  must  have 
been,  not  on  account  of  any  private  liking  or 
obligation,  but  because  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  as  they  really  are,  the  fittest 
and  most  deserving  individuals  who  could  have 
been  placed  in  their  respective  situations.  This 
would  indicate  a  merit  in  Mr  O'Connell  which 
the  Tories  would  be  very  loath  to  ascribe  to 
him,  and  which,  although  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing him  incapable  of  it,  really  does  not  belong  to 
him,  so  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age by  the  Earl  Mulgrave.  He  has  not  a  more 
direct  influence  in  ordering  the  course  of  that 
nobleman's  administration,  than  has  Lord  Cle- 
ments, Mr  Wyse,  or  any  other  respectable  sup- 
porter of  the  Government. 

The  Tories  know  this  well  enough.  It  is  un. 
necessary  to  warn  certain  heads  of  that  party 
against  the  ''  pernicious  consequence  of  believ- 
ing their  own  lies ;"  for  they  don't  believe  them. 
Too  happy  would  it  make  them  to  be  able  to 
''  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  soul ;"  for 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  gives  them  an  infinite 
deal  more  of  trouble  and  vexation  than  if  they 
could,  by  any  means,  trace  out  the  agency  or 
interference  of  O'Connell,  in  the  disposal  of  any 
public  ofilce  of  importance.  His  reign  could 
not  last  for  ever ;  and  the  proofs  (if  they  could 
bring  any  forward)  of  its  existence  might  lead 
to  its  speedy  downfal.  But,  in  the  rule  adopted 
by  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  the  practice  framed 
upon  it,  they  discern  the  beginning  of  a  system 
that  will  last  beyond  the  duration  of  a  single 
life  or  a  particular  Administration— a  system 
from  which  even  they  could  not  dare  to  commit 
any  glaring  deviations,  though  they  should  re- 
sume the  reins  of  government  to-morrow ;  for 
it  is  too  firmly  established  in  the  principles  of 
justice  and  good  sense,  and  has  received  too 
emphatically  the  stamp  of  public  approbation,  to 
render  it  safe  for  any  future  government  to  set 
it  at  naught.  Lord  Mulgrave  has  made  but  few 
appointments — none  certainly  on  the  popular  side 
—against  which  a  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
could  be  taken.  The  men  who  have  been  selected 
for  promotion  stand,  in  point  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional character,  as  high,  and  hold  as  respect- 
able a  place  in  society,  as  any  who  might  have 
had  claims  to  similar  distinctions  under  another 
regime.  But  the  true  and  genuine  impartiality 
apparent  in  those  appointments,  so  different  from 
the  counterfeit  sort  by  which  the  Cramptons,  and 
Lloyds,  and  Goolds  were  preferred  to  honester 
men^  has  struck  a  panic  into  the  old  exclusion- 
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ifts.  It  ii  a  proof  of  HneerUy,  which  thej  cnu 
not  contemplate  with  common  petienoe.  They 
eee  that  the  system  of  bullying^  on  their  part, 
and  of  truckling  and  mystification  on  the  part 
of  the  Goyemment,  is  at  an  end  ;  and  hence 
that  "funereai  howl  oyer  the  carcass  of  Protest- 
ant Ascendancy/*  which,  according  to  TAe  Timet, 
was  set  np  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  188S, 
has  sweUed  into 

^  A  nniysnal  habbtib  wild 

Of  itoaninf  soandf,  and  yokM  all  oonftit'di** 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
these  accomplished  conspirators  against  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enlightened  system  of  goyernment, 
haye  planned  their  operations,  that  they  haye 
taken  the  field  as  the  professed  champions  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  That  is  a  cause  which 
can  neyer  lose  its  power,  nor  faU  to  gather  adher- 
ents from  among  the  generous  and  free  spirits 
of  Briton.  Wise,  therefore,  in  their  generation, 
are  these  children  of  darkness  and  intrigue,  to 
haye  set  np  so  noble  an  ensign  to  sanctify  their 
factious  and  enyious  proceedings.  Nor  Is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  many  honest  and  worthy 
persons  haye  been  deluded  by  it ;  for  great  igno- 
iteioe  still  preyails  as  to  thereal  state  of  things  and 
merits  of  parties  in  Ireland,  where  the  scene  of 
their  plot  is  laid.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
facility  of  intercourse  and  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  Is 
almost  as  true  now,  with  respect  to  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  the  English  agricultural  population, 
as  it  was  when  Swift  alleged  it,  that,  **  As  to 
Ireland,  they  know  little  more  of  it  than  they  do 
oi  Mexico,  farther  than  that  it  is  a  country  sub. 
ject  to  the  King  of  England,  full  of  bogs,  in- 
habited  by  wild  Irish  Papists,  who  are  kept  in 
awe  by  mercenary  troops,  sent  from  thence; 
and  their  general  opinion  is,  that  it  itere  better 
for  England  \f  thii  whole  island  were  sunk 
into  the  $ea ;  for  they  haye  a  tradition  that 
eyery  forty  years  there  must  be  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland."* 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who,  we  dare  be 
sworn,  neyer  acquired  the  sentiment  by  study, 
ing  the  political  writings  of  Swifl,  re-echoed, 
nearly  totidem  verhie,  the  humane  and  neigh- 
hourly  wish  that  the  waters  might  roll  oyer  the 
green  fields  of  Erin ;  and  there  are,  at  this  day, 
statesmen.-- such  as  the  Treyors,  Knatchbulls, 
ei  hoe  peeue  omne — in  sufilcient  numbers,  to  shew 
how  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  yulgar 
minds,  on  the  other  points  alluded  to  by  the 
satirical  Dean.  The  artful  managers  of  the 
party  gladly  countenance  the  imposture,  and  ply 
their  best  industry  to  keep  it  aUye.  The  gun. 
powder  polemics  of  Wellington,  the  polished 
ferocities  of  Lyndhurst,  the  goodly  glozings  of 
Peel,  and  the  fanatical  pretences  of  Shaw  and 
CySnlliyan,  are  only  so  many  modes  of  feeding 
the  popular  delusion  about  the  island  inhabited 
by  wild  Irish  Papists,  who  must  be  kept  in  awe 
by  mercenary  troops,  and  let  blood  once  in  forty 

years,  for  the  glory  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

**■  ■  ■■  ■    ■  — ■   ' 

'  Lstttt  to  Lord  Cfaantellor  Middleton  In  1794. 


It  is  startling  to  think  that  Old  Tfane  wsati  to 
a  few  months  of  completing  one  of  those  <piAdra. 
gesimal  cycles,  and  that  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing  the  fortietk  jfear  nnce  the  last  great  Bcbd- 
lion. 

The  most  grotesque,  and  not  the  least  dis. 
gusting  form  in  which  this  grand  knayery  bai 
arrayed  itself,  is  that  assumed  by  certain  per. 
ambulating  diyines,  who  go  about  periodioUj 
from  town  to  town,  through  the  length  isd 
breadth  of  Oreat  Britain,  preaching  up  a  cn- 
sade  against  Popery.  This  is  a  new  feature  ia 
the  aspect  of  Tory  polities.  It  was  nerei 
dreamt  of  until  the  Catholics  were  made  capable 
of  enjoying  ciyil  rights,  and  the  Goyermaent 
manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  g&ye  effect  to  the 
law  on  that  subject. 

While  the  Church  waa  really  in  danger,  being 
oyerlaid  by  the  Beresfords^  the  Agars,  the  Joee. 
lyns,  and  the  Ratdiffii;  when  the  Proteetant 
religion  was  left  to  be  carried  on  by  curates, 

<*  Pa«iDf  rich  on  fifty  poumda  a-year  ;** 
and  a  whistle  from  the  prime  minister  could,  ia 
fiye  minutes,  assemble  a  full  conyocation  of  Irish 
dignitaries  and  pluralists  in  the  Pump-roomat 
Bath,  or  on  the  Steine  at  Brighton — ^then  Popery 
was  left  to  ''  gang  its  gait."  The  sarcaan  ef 
Doctor  Doyle  was  just.  The  Irish  hierarchy 
cared  not  who  fed  the  flock,  while  the  fieeeewM 
in  their  hands.  At  that  time,  Mr  Wilberforce 
was  the  enemy  most  feared  and  hated  by  Chard- 
men ;  and  Mrs  Hannah  More  was  eyen  u  the 
Scarlet  Lady  unto  them.  An  itinerant  parwa, 
who  should  ramble  aoroad,  Insulting  and  distarb. 
ing  the  minds  of  the  Catholics— those  ezceneot 
subjects,  who  paid  iha  tithes  a  thousand  tiaiei 
more  cheerfully  than  the  Protestant  farmer, 
and  always  yoted  with  their  landlords— waald 
haye  been  considered  a  worse  offender  than  if  he 
had  committed  the  sin  past  praying  for,  of 
preaching  extempore  in  his  pariah  church.  A 
clergyman  might  then  subscribe  to  baUd  *'e 
Popish  maseJkotise,''  for  that  was  politic;  bat 
chill  was  the  reception,  and  stem  the  greetioi, 
in  Episcopal  halls,  of  the  wight  who  patronised 
a  Kildare  Street  school. 

Then  Popery  was  indeed  successfully  at  vorlr, 
enlarging  her  border,  and  the  watchmea  of  the 
Church  slumbered  on  her  towers  ;  for  that  whkh 
they  most  yalued  was  untouched.  They  did  oot 
even  assume  the  decorum  of  hypocrisy,  fof 
they  wanted  no  yell ;  nobody  disputed  with  then 
or  their  friends  the  appropriation  of  the  sweets  of 
power  and  patronage;  and  secure  poseewinn 
made  them  frank  and  open.  It  ia  only  eiaee 
they  fell  upon  eyil  days  that  they  haye  takes  the 
yital  concerns  of  religion  under  thdr  tutelaf^ 
and  set  themselyee  up  to  our  admiring  synpathy 
as  zealously  affected  for  the  truth.  They  esa- 
not  any  longer  stand  before  the  throne,  iater. 
cepting  the  rays  of  royal  confidence  and  htnt 
from  the  heads  of  men  as  good  as  they;  and 
this  has  made  them  pious.  This  makes  a  peri- 
patetic preacher  of  the  primate's  diaplaia,  and 
calls  down  that  mighty  polemic  before  the  Lord, 
Bishop  Phllpotts,  trom  the  frowoiag  heightiif 
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orihodaxy,  into  Exeter  Hall^  where  he  is  fain  to 
rub  his  skirts  to  the  disciples  of  Whitefield^  and 
court  the  caresses  of  Irvingites  and  Bublapsarians. 
This  makes  him  the  justifier  of  the  roving  commis- 
sion of  Nangle  the  Achilyte,  and  prepares  him,  if 
need  shall  be,  to  salate  the  brethren  of  Walker 
"  with  ft  holy  kiss." 

It  is  a  bodeful  eonjunction  when  the  high 
priest  joins  hands  with  the  Samaritan,  who  goes 
not  up  to  the  temple  to  pay:  but  adyersitjr 
makes  men  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows. 
There  is  an  allusion  in  La  Bruyire  to  the  in. 
triguing  abb49  of  the  Gallican  Chnroh,  wfaioh 
is  perfectly  apposite: — *'  ChaneM  un  chien  du 
fauleuii  du  Eoi:  il  yrimpe  d  ia  chaiw  du  jMredioa- 
teur." 

The  lawyers,  too,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  profanation  of 
dignities  which  has  taken  place.    When  Lord 
Manners  and  Mr  Saurin  were  in  power,  the 
control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  law  was 
left  to  their  discretion ;  and  most  steadily  did 
they  exercise  it,  to  the  suppression  of  even  the 
shadow  of  independent  bearing  or  liberal  sen- 
timent within  their  range.     And  that  range 
was  a  large  one  and  a  wide.    It  comprehended, 
immediately^  or  by  indirect  control,  every  o£Sce 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  made  the  judges,  taking  good  heed  whom 
they  made;  and  the  judges  named  the  High 
Sheriffs,  by  whom  juries,  both  grand  and  potty, 
were  chosen,  to  dispose  of  the  public  property, 
and  arbitrate  on  life  and  liberty.     The  prose- 
cuting counsel,  as  well  as  the  Crown  solicitors 
and  the  magistrates,  were  their  mere  creatures, 
all  ready  and  willing  to  go  breast-high  with  the 
Castle  authorities.    If  the  course  of  Justice  did 
not  run  smooth  in  those  days,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  several  agents  em. 
ployed  to  propel  it ;  for  the  magistrate  who  first 
took  cognisance  of  an  offender,  the  policeman 
who  arrested  him^  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  who 
prepared  the  indictment  against  him,  the  Crown 
solicitor  who  marshalled  the  witnesses,  the  coun- 
sel who  examined  them,  the   Sheriff  who  em. 
panelled  the  jury,  the  jury  itself,  and  the  Judge 
who  tried  the  case,  and  the  master  spirit  who 
held  the  wires  and  regulated  all  the  parts  of  the 
machinery,  were  of  one  and  the  same  kidney. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  certainly  for  a  culprit  to 
escape  through  a  disagreement  or  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  twelve  men  who  tried  him  ; 
for  they  were  gelieraily  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  (fpn^ingjipeeoh  of  his  Majesty's  counsel ;  and 
if  the  number  of  convictions  obtained,  and  of 
ezsctitions  which  followed,  be  the  test  of  an 
efficient  administration  of  justice,  beyond   all 
donbt  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  belongs  to  the 
justiciary  system  which  flourished  almost  un- 
questioned,  for  no  man  dared  to  question  it, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  persevered  in, 
deipite  of  public  odium  and  the  express  will  of 
the  legislature,  until  the  retirement  of  Mr  Black, 
bum  in  1835. 

The  Tory  lawyers  have  an  affectionate  and 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  those  times ;  and  re«* 


pine,  not  unnaturally,  though  most  unreason* 
ably,  at  the  openings  which  recent  improvemente 
have  made  into  their  sacred  preserve.  It  was 
what  might  be  expected  from  persons  like  Jack, 
son  and  West  to  find  fault  with  such  alterations 
— alterations  which  not  only  tend  to  lessen  their 
individual  chances  of  high  preferment,  but  also  to 
strip  a  section  of  their  profession  of  that  lead  and 
mastery  over  the  whole  body  of  Toryism,  which 
gave  so  much  additional  weight  and  importance 
to  the  legal  politicians  of  the  faction.  Through 
the  chain  of  dependencies  we  have  described,  the 
whole  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  clique  of 
lawyers.  The  frame  of  administrative  justice 
was  so  entirely  in  their  hands  that  they  ruled  at 
will,  and,  of  course,  at  their  own  price. 

Lord  Mulgrave  has  scattered  this  compact  alii, 
ance,  and  is  every  day  taking  effectual  measures 
to  break  up  the  fragments  of  it  which  remain. 
That  he  should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  look 
abroad  among  the  legal  profession  at  large  for 
men  qualified,  without  a  diploma  from  that 
exclusive  college,  the  Christ  Church  of  the  bar, 
for  offices  of  rank  and  trust,  is  sufficiently  annoy, 
ing.  But  he  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has 
set  aside  the  judicial  prerogative,  by  which  the 
judges,  hoping  to  nullify  the  new  jury  bill,  as 
they  have  recently  fpro  viriHJ  abrogated  the 
Reform  Act,  had  hemmed  him  into  a  sort  of 
Lob' t  pound  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  sheriffis. 
He  has  travelled  out  of  the  record,  contrary  to 
the  precedent  of  former  viceroys,  (who  had  no 
need  or  temptation  to  depart  from  it,)  and  made 
sheriffs  on  the  strength  of  his  own  judgment. 
He  has  ordered  that  there  shall  not  be  any  cull- 
ing  of  jurors,  for  particular  objects,  or  the  least 
tampering  with  that  sacred  and  vital  branch  of 
the  tree  of  justice.  He  has  taught  the  magistracy 
that,  while  they  may  feel  secure  of  protection  and 
support  in  the  performance  of  what  is  lawful  and 
right,  they  are  not  to  expect  impunity  when  they 
transgress,  or  to  take  shelter  in  that  unlimited 
asylum,  the  assumed  purity  of  their  motives. 
Ignorance,  which  has  been  heretofore  a  seven- 
fold  shield  to  magisterial  delinquencies,  is  no 
longer  so.  The  magistrate  who  knows  not  the 
bounds  of  his  duty,  is  in  the  next  degree  of  mis. 
chief  to  him  who  wilfully  oversteps  them ;  and 
the  interest  of  justice,  which  suffers  by  his 
errors,  requires  that  the  condemnation  should  be 
the  same. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr  Simpson  Hackett,  who 
took  out  an  armed  party  of  police  to  assist  him 
in  levying  a  distress  for  rent,  and  that  of  Mr 
Minchin,  for  obtruding  his  presence  and  dicta, 
tion  upon  a  coroner's  jury,  while  they  were  con. 
suiting  about  their  verdict,  have  been  excellent 
lessons  to  magistrates  in  the  country.  Those 
magnates  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  policemen 
and  farmers  are  their  own,  and  they  may  do 
what  they  like  with  them. 

The  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  conduct, 
which  appears  the  most  to  have  excited  the  in. 
dignation  of  country  gentlemen,  is  his  having 
gone  beyond  the  judges'  lists  to  select  impartial 
sheriffs.    Mr  Lefroy  made  it  a  subject  of  angry 
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observation  in  Parliament.  Hia  son  having  been 
member  for  a  county  from  which  the  people 
were  re8«  ived  (and  they  have  since  been  as  good 
as  their  word)  to  dismiss  him  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity^  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  was 
naturally  anxious  that  the  Government  should 
^terfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  nomination 
of  returning  officers  ;  and  he  thought  it  a  mon- 
strous hard  thing  that  Orangemen  should  have 
been  excluded  from  such  an  office. 
.  We  have  seen,  with  great  regret,  an  expression 
attributed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  implies  something  ap- 
proaching to  Dr  Lefroy's  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  had  doubted,  he  said,  the  policy  of 
excludingOrangemen  from  confidential  situations 
under  Government,  and  was  with  reluctance 
brought  to  accede  to  it.  It  was  quite  superfluous, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  offer  any  excuse  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  so  plainly  founded  on  justice 
and  sound  policy. 

•  Lord  Mulgrave's  conduct  required  no  apology ; 
his  colleagues,  far  from  doubting,  should  glory  in 
it.  What  was  there  in  the  members  of  the 
Orange  conspiracy  which  should  render  the 
propriety  of  excluding  them  from  confidential 
employments  at  all  questionable?  Were  they 
not  bound  by  a  secret  obligation  ?  The  King  of 
Hanover  denied  that  there  was  an  oath  in  the 
case ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  pledge  was  a  secret 
one,  and  entered  into  with  great  solemnity  and 
form.  They  met  and  carried  on  their  delibera. 
tions  in  private*  They  recognised  each  other  by 
mysterious  signs  and  symbols.  They  had  a  per- 
fect military  organization,  and  were  under  a 
regular  system  of  discipline.  They  were  disaf- 
fected subjects,  and  by  their  intrigues  the  army 
also  was  tainted  with  dangerous  principles.  They 
were  more  than  suspected  of  harbouring  evil 
designs  against  the  rightful  inheritance  of  our 
young  Queen^  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers,  and 
placing  our  lives  and  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  a 
person  whose  merits  we  are  much  indisposed  to 
canvass  now,  and  devoutly  pray  that  we  may 
never  have  occasion  to  do  so.  They  deny  this. 
Detected  traitors  always  disavow  their  complots, 
especially  after  they  have  exploded  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  render  themselves  as  contemptible 
as  their  designs  were  hateful. 

But,  if  there  were  no  truth  in  those  charges 
which  have  never  been  disproved.  Why  did  Fair- 
man  run  away  f  Why  did  that  acknowledged 
and  accredited  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
society  abscond  with  its  books,  for  fear  of  the 
lenient  scrutiny  of  Parliament  ?  Far  from  in- 
clining to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  excluding  such 
dangerous  subjects  from  places  of  public  trust, 
we  should  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  fair  profes- 
sions of  any  government  that  would  give  the 
benefit  of  such  a  doubt  to  the  enemies  of  the 
People.  It  is  of  essential  importance  that  the 
office  of  sheriff,  above  all  others,  should  be  kept 
clear  of  partisans — and  that  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight  which  that  officer  can  throw 
into  either  scale,  in  the  return  of  representatives 
to  Parliament,  as  of  the  fearful  power  with  which 


be  is  invested,  of  influencing  the  decisions  of  tbe 
courts  of  justice.      It  is  childish,  or  worse,  to 
talk  of  the  high  moral   feeling  and  integrity  of 
gentlemen,  in  that  rank  of  life  out  of  which 
sheriffs  are  taken,  as  being  a  protection  against 
any  corrupt  abuse  of  their  office,  for  the  further, 
ance   of  private  or  factious  ends.     Generally 
speaking,  the  higher  the  Tory,  the  more  red. 
less  is  he  of  the  means  by  which  his  own  purposes 
or  those  of  his  party,  are  to  be  advanced.   The 
same  may  be  true,  in  perhaps  an  equal  degree, 
of  those   who  hold  extreme  opinions  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  but  there  is  this  important  dis. 
tinction  to  be  marked  between  tbese  and  the 
Orange  gentry — that  the  latter  are  boood  hy  a 
secret  and  solemn  pledge,  which  takes  preee. 
dence  of  all  common  obligations,  to  stand  by  their 
order  and  brotherhood  ;  whereas  the  mere  politi. 
cian  is  only  attracted  by  the  sympathy,  which 
ever  will  exist,  and  which  no  legislation  or  ad. 
ministrative  provisions  can  efface,  towards  per- 
sons holding  a  community  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, on  subjects  of  universal  interest   It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  an  honourable  mind  may  get 
the  better  of  this  bias,  in  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  ;  and  in  every  department  of  public 
life  we  see  that  it  does  so.    But  the  spell  of  a 
mysterious  compact,  ratified  by  sacred  rites  and 
sanctions,  is  too  strong  for  the  conscience;  and 
though  there  may  be  individuals,  and  no  doubt 
are,  who  remain  true  to  their  natural  integrity, 
despite  of  the  snares  and  sinister  inflaeoces  of 
such  a  bond,  it  is  not  safe,  nor  is  it  eonusteot 
with  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  honest  govemmeBt, 
to  commit  any  public  trust  to  persons  inirolfed 
in  those  trammels.     In  these  consideration  is 
plainly  defined  the  different  line  of  conduct  to 
be  observed  by  the  executive  authority,  not  only 
between  an  Orangeman  and  a  Radical,  bat  be- 
tween an  Orangeman  and  a  Conservative. 

But  it  will  be  said— This  is  a  stale  subject: 
there  are  no  Orangemen  now.  We  are  sot 
quite  so  sure  of  that.  The  confederacy  still 
seems  to  exist  in  all  its  mysterious  and  eombijied 
power ;  and  Lord  Mulgrave  will  require  all  that 
fearless  energy  and  cool  judgment  which  he  se 
eminently  possesses,  to  wrestle  with  it  during  the 
ensuing  year.  His  prompt  and  bold  cbastt8^ 
ment  of  Colonel  Verner  has  given  great  coni- 
dence  to  the  nation,  that  he  will  not  shrink  fron 
purging  the  Magisterial  Bench  of  such  enemies 
to  peace,  as  often  as  opportunities  shall  be 
afforded  him.  A  great  occaaion  now  presents 
itself  for  sweeping  it  clean,  in  the  revision  of  the 
magistracy  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  ne* 
Commission.  We  doubt  not  that  Lord  Malgrare 
and  his  spirited  colleague  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Morpeth,  will  do  their  dutyooarags- 
ously.  They  have  but  to  "  cut  boldly,"  to  cat 
well ;  and  we  do  expect  that  their  coUesgues  is 
the  seat  of  government  will,  instead  of  damning 
with  faint  praise,  adopt  and  justify  their  acts 
with  a  cordiality  worthy  of  the  noble  faith  which 
Ireland  has  placed  in  them,  and  calculated  to 
confirm  her  confidence  and  increase  her  attach- 
ment. 
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If  perfect  originality,  with  considerable  intel- 1 
lectnal  power,  constitute  genius,  then  was  George 
Whitefield  a  man  of  real  genius.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  mere  herd  of  the  clever,  the  talented, 
or  the  artificially  eloquent ;  but  a  man  of  and  by 
himself;  an  individualized  existence,  as  much 
without  model  and  without  successor  as  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker  preacher,  or  Edmund  Kean, 
tlie  stage-player — we  might  add,  or  as  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  Com-LatP  RJtymer,  If  much  of  the  in- 
terest  of  the  life  of  Whitefield  had  not  perished 
with  the  more  agitating  and  tumultuous  times 
that  succeeded  his  times,  in  the  very  scene  of 
his  labours,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
America — or,  if  the  impression  he  made  on  the 
age  had  been  more  permanent — we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  examine  at  greater  length  this 
new  life  of  one  Of  the  first  and  most  memorable  of 
our  home  missionaries.  To  the  numerous  body 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  religious 
world,  the  work  still  abounds  in  interest  and 
information  ;  but  every  Christian,  and  also  every 
student  of  human  character,  in  its  more  remark, 
able  and  original  aspects,  and  every  observer  of 
the  progress  of  society,  will  find  subject.matter 
for  thought  in  the  history  of  Whitefield  and  his 
contemporaries.  They  were  the  legitimate  sue* 
eessors  of  the  Puritan  Reformers,  in  as  far  as 
they  roused  the  Church  from  the  lethargy  and 
torpor  which,  when  undisturbed  from  wiUiout, 
must  inevitably  creep  over  a  community  so  com- 
pletely secularized  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  its  constitution,  as  the  Church  of  England. 
•  Mr  Philip  is  an  ardent  and  even  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Whitefield — so  unreserved  in  admir- 
ation, that  he  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  the 
adoption  of  hasty  opinions  and  questionable 
facts,  if  of  a  kind  that  aggrandize  the  character 
of  his  hero.  He  has  done  wisely  to  draw  so 
much  of  his  materials  from  Whitefield's  own 
journals  and  letters,  though  the  continuity  and 
clearness  of  the  narrative  is  frequently  marred 
by  an  arrangement  which  is  meant  to  be  more 
comprehensive  and  commanding  than  the  natural 
and  simple  order  of  chronology. 

If  ever  there  was  a  natural  orator,  Whitefield 
was  one;  and  he,  besides,  neglected  no  means 
or  resource  of  art  that  could  make  him  an 
effective  and  masterly  speaker,  in  the  peculiar 
£eld  which  he  chose  to  occupy.  He  also  pru- 
dently shifted  his  scene  of  action  frequently,  and 
thus  changed  his  audience.  Without  derogating 
from  his  deserved  reputation,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  his  fame  rested  considerably  on  judi- 
cious intervals  of  absence  and  change  of  place, 
which  kept  excitement  alive.  Yet  his  natural 
powers  were  wonderful ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  an  age  which  has  moved  on  centuries  in 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  his  popularity  and  power 
of  attracting  and  swaying  an  audience,  would, 

•  The  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield, 
M.A.  By  the  Rer.  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel. 
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were  he  now  alive,  be  as  great  as  ever.  Apart 
from  a  sanguine  and  active  temperament,  high 
animal  spirits,  and  his  especial  gift  of  ora- 
tory, there  have  since  been  hundreds  of  field- 
preachers  with  mental  endowments  superior  to 
Whitefield  ;  but  he  was  the  first,  and  his  aston- 
ishing success  acted  as  a  continual  stimulus  to 
renewed  exertions.  He  was  inspired  by  the 
music  of  his  own  voice,  and  the  sympathy  of  his 
immense  audiences  became  higher  inspiration. 
Like  other  men  of  genius— consummate  actors— 
his  finest  performances  were  always  before  over- 
flowing houses.  -  This  is  merely  the  human  por- 
tion of  his  mastery.  No  one  now  doubts,  we 
imagine,  that  Whitefield  was  a  man  of  fervid 
devotional  feelings,  who,  though  rather  liable  to 
overrate  himself,  passed  through  that  ordeal  of 
vulgar  popularity  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
preachers  of  much  greater  intellectual  power, 
nearly  unspoiled.  His  biographer  traces  him  in  all 
his  missionary  home  journeys  and  frequent  tra- 
vels in  America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales ; 
and  also  through  the  more  important  epochs  of  his 
life — ^his  breach  with  the  Wesleys,  his  misunder- 
standing with  the  Scotch  Seoeders,  his  persecu- 
tions from  illiberal  Churchmen  and  from  rude 
mobs,  in  which  last  the  good  man  evidently  took 
some  pride. 

To  render  the  few  characteristic  specimens  of 
Whitefield's  sayings  and  doings,  which  we  mean 
to  cite,  intelligible,  it  may  first  be  proper  to 
notice  that  his  father  was  an  innkeeper  in  Glou- 
cester, who  died  when  he  was  only  two  years 
old,  leaving  a  large  family.  His  mother  con- 
tinued the  tavern  business ;  and  George  was  one* 
of  her  assistants,  or,  as  he  has  been  eaUed,  a  pot- 
boy. He  has  charged  himself  with  the  sins  of  boy- 
hood, with  somewhat  of  the  ostentation  into  which 
holy  men  often  fall ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  been 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  lads  of  his 
age,  whose  early  discipline  is  neglected,  and  who 
are  exposed  to  evil  example,  and  the  contagion  of 
a  tavern.  He  says — "  Lying,  filthy  talking,  and 
foolish  jesting  I  was  much  addicted  to,  even 
when  very  young.  Sometimes  I  used  to  curse, 
if  not  to  swear.  Stealing  from  my  mother  I 
thought  no  theft  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no 
scruple  of  taking  money  out  of  her  pockets  before 
she  was  up.  I  have  frequently  betrayed  my  trust, 
and  have  more  than  once  spent  money  I  took  in 
the  house,  in  buying  fruit,  tarts*  &c.,  to  gratify 
my  sensual  •  appetites."  His  boyish  vices  were 
exactly  those  that  might  have  been  expected  in 
his  exposed  condition.  When  he  says,  "  I  gave 
frequent  proofs  of  an  impudent  temper,"  he  in- 
dicates the  dawning  of  that  natural  boldness  and 
happy  audacity  which  opened  to  him  his  future 
remarkable  career.  He  was  early  fond  of  theatri. 
cal  amusements  and  reading  plays ;  and,  at  the 
grammar  school  which  he  attended,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  plays  acted  by  the  boys 
before  the  corporation.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  became  more  thoughtful;  and,  m  he  wm 
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always  under  tbe  influence  of  dreams  and  tm. 
pulses,  a  dream  determined  hie  future  career^ 
and  he  entered  Oxford  as  a  servitor,  Mr  Philip 
givet  a  deplorable  and  too  true  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  this  nursing  mother  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  that  period.  Whitefield,  for  shew- 
ing some  respect  for  religious  observances,  was 
persecuted,  and  made  a  butt  by  the  students. 
The  Wesleys  and  their  few  associates  were  ex« 
ceptions.  They  had  already  obtained  the  appeU 
lation  of  Methodists.  "  They  were  monks  in 
almost  everything  but  the  name."  Whitefieldf 
for  a  time,  far  outdid  their  austerities,  under, 
he  avers,  the  temptation  of  the  Devil,  The 
consequence  of  his  fasts  and  mortifications  of  the 
flesh,  was  severe  sickness.  The  Wesleys  gave 
him,  at  this  time,  injudicious  counsel,  while  his 
tutor  acted  with  good  sense  and  paternal  kindness. 

His  conversion,  minutely  recorded,  took  place 
during  this  fit  of  illness. 

The  spirit  of  this  book,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
author  towards  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  at 
least  to  the  founders  of  that  far^read  body, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence  r-^* 
"  Such  is  the  history  of  Whitefield's  conversion ; 
in  this  manner  was  he  rescued  from  the  ma« 
lignant  snares  of  the  Devil,  and  from  the  blind 
guidance  of  friends  who  were  unconsciously 
strengthening  these  snares,  and  unintentionally 
enabling  the  arch-deceiver  to  keep  this  brand  in 

the  burning While  Whitefield 

won  souls  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  Wesley,  by 
inculcating  the  austerities  of  the  ascetics,  la. 
boured  in  vain."  On  returning  to  Gloucester 
from  the  University,  Whitefield  began  to  visit 
and  pray  with  the  prisoners  in  the  town  jail. 
The  Bishop  offered  him  ordination,  which  he 
accepted  with  far  more  backwardnees  and  self- 
distrust  than  many  young  men  much  less  quali- 
fied for  the  sacred  office.  To  his  Scottish 
friends,  the  Erskines,  he  afterwards  expressed 
great  regret  for  having  submitted  to  Episcopal 
ordination ;  protesting  that,  were  it  to  do  again, 
he  would  not  consent  for  worlds  to  have  it  that 
way.  Yet  there  is  something  contradictory 
about  this  affair.  He  was  offered  a  curacy  in 
London ;  but,  on  the  invitation  or  instigation  of 
Charles  Welsey,  resolved  to  go  forth  to  Qeorgla 
as  a  preacher,  to  the  grief  of  his  family,  who 
entreated  him  to  accept  the  slender  preferment 
offered.  Already  his  popularity  as  a  preacher 
had  commenced.  When  about  to  embark  at 
Bristol,  "  the  whole  city,"  in  his  own  words, 
'*  seemed  alarmed"  by  his  farewell  sermons. 
The  churches  were  crowded  even  on  week  days. 
In  Bath  and  Gloucester  the  same  impression 
was  made,  and  large  sums  were  collected  for 
charitable  uses.  Before  he  went  to  Georgia,  he 
again  visited  London,  and  his  fame  rapidly  in* 
creased ;  though  it  was  not  until  several  years 
afterwards  that  **  his  splendid  irregularities"  on 
Blackheathand  inMoorfields  broke  out;  when  the 
congregations  which  gathered  to  hear  him  could 
not  be  accommodated  within  doors,  and  first 
assembled  in  the  churchyards.  As  his  popularity 
increased  among  the  multitude,  elerical  jealousy 


was  excited.  Pamphlets  were  published  sgsinit 
him,  and  the  pulpits  rang  with  invectives.  There 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  apparent  desire  smong 
his  friends  not  to  lessen  perseeutiens— periispi 
not  altogether  unwelcome— or  the  dangers  1m 
sometimes  ran  from  the  rude  mob  or  idle  sMieni 
His  position  and  character  are  shewn  in  tlis 
following  extracts  from  his  Journal,  written  toos 
after  he  had  adopted  the  "  mad  trick"  of  out. 
door  preaching:-— 

'^  Pmched  in  the  moraiiif  at  MoOTftddl  is  ia  ou 
oeediDf  gnat  multitude."  Then,  si  if  he  hid  doM  m 
gmt  thing,  he  adds,  ^  Went  to  Christ-Church,  aU 
heard  Dr  Trapp  preach  most  virulently  against  mt  tad 
my  Meads,  from  these  words,  *  Be  not  lighlsew  en»' 
much.'  God  gave  see  great  serenity  of  mind  i  hut,  slttl 
the  preacher  was  not  so  calm  as  I  wished  him.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  his  letters,  at  this  timt^ 
reftr  to  the  enterprise.  Two  days  before  it,  he  wioie  is 
a  friend — **  To-day  my  Master,  by  his  pn»i1dnM  snl 
Spirit,  compelled  me  Is  preach  in  the  chvrehyard  St 
Islington.  To-morrow  I  am  to  repeat  that  ised  trick  | 
and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into  Moorfielda.  /  ptesA  fm6l 
I  sweat  through  and  through***  Bven  his  diary  GOBtsin 
nothing  on  the  snlgectt  bnt  the  following  strnpls  noCt:— 
<<  Words  cannot  weU  srpriis  the  glorioas  dkpbji  sf 
divine  grace,  which  wo  saw,  and  heard  of|  and  Mt,"  tUi 
day.  He  had,  however,  a  decided  opinion  upon  both  tbs 
meaiure  and  its  snooen.  **  All  agreed,"  he  saji,  **  thit 
it  was  never  seen  on  this  ways  befimu  I  hope  s  gool 
inroad  has  heea  made  into  the  Devil's  kingdom  tldi  4sf« 
Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name  ho  all  the  gleryr 

His  audlenees,  about  this  time,  on  Blsck- 

heath,  at  Moorfields,  and  KenningtonComBoo,  srs 

estimated  as  being  often  above  20,000.   It  it  isid 

the  singing  could  be  heard  two  miles  off,  aad  hii 

voice  a  mile.    He  speaks  of  an  audience  at  Moor. 

fields  of  eo,000 ;  and  of  another^  near  Olssgow, 

of  30,000.     That  any  man,  whatever  his  powsn 

of  voice,  could  be  heard  by  so  many  people,  k 

an  utter  impossibility ;  and  it  is  not  improh^ 

that  the  numbers  who  eoUected  to  hear  White. 

field  were  often  unwittingly  exaggerated.    Uatil 

the  dose  of  life,  his  course  was  nearly  the  sssie. 

He  travelled  constantly ;  and,  wherever  he  wm, 

in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  preached  often 

three  or  four  times  a^^day.    He  loved  to  go  to 

some  new  place,  to  brei^  up  the  ground ;  sod, 

if  the  **  field  was  promising,"  be  endeavoured  to 

return  there,  to  erose^plaugh  it.    The  oppodtiaa 

he  sometimes  met  with  in  the  market-towns  sod 

villages  of  England  was  courted  by  kie  ehocehig 

the  day  of  a  wake,  a  wrestling  match,  a  hons- 

race,  or  when  the  stage-players,  bear-leaden,  st 

puppet-shows  arrived.    Sometimes  he  took  pos- 

seesion  of  the  stagee  ereeted  for  eporteandgsMi, 

and  thus  directly  challenged  a  boat  at  fistiesik 

with  the  DeviL   Onee  at  Basingstoke,  he  dhnhsi 

the  stage  of  the  wrestlers ;  and  he  relatee  >^ 

•^  Many  seemed  resdj  to  hear  what  I  had  to  ssy  t  M 
one  more  leaUras  than  the  rest  lor  his  asaslsr,  (SslsBk} 
and  fharing  oonvietion  every  time  I  atteaipted  is  ^ssIei 
set  the  boys  on  repeating  their  kuXMohs* 

*<  My  sool,  1  percdTed.  was  in  a  sweet  ftame^  wQfiaf 
to  be  offered  up,  so  that  *I  might  save  some  of  thoaa  te 
whom  I  was  about  to  speak  i  bnt  all  in  vain  I  While  I 
was  on  the  stage,  one  struck  me  with  his  oudesl,  whScb 
I  received  with  the  tilmofl  iooe.  At  last,  iadiag  iks 
Devil  would  not  permit  them  to  give  me  audieneik  1 1^ 
off,  and  after  oiueh  pushing  and  thronging  om^  I  get  ^b 
my  horie^wlth  unspeakable  sstiefhctiott  within  mpKU, 
that  I  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  Dertt  In  hh  stNsgftt 
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boldi,  and  bad  borne  my  tettimonj  tgaintl  tbt  detcttob1« 
difertioni  of  this  generation.** 

Whitefield't  testimony  helped,  however,  to  put 
an  end  to  those  brutal  amuaementa  of  the  coni« 
mon  people,  couDtenanced  by  some  of  our  most 
polished  legislators,  as  tending  to  cherish  what- 
ever is  bold  and  manly  in  the  English  national 
character.  He  aided  powerfully  in  civiiiging,  as 
well  as  in  Christianizing  the  King^gwood  colliers, 
and  many  other  rude  communities,  totally  ne- 
glected by  the  Church. 

Whitefield's  second  risit  to  America — a  coun* 
try  to  which  he  often  went  a-^tarritig,  and  in 
which  he  died — was  attended  by  the  same  results 
in  New  England  that  followed  his  labours  at 
home.  While  in  America,  he  formed  the  wish  of 
marrying  a  certain  young  lady — ^it  having  been,  as 
usual,  "  impressed  upon  him"  that  he  should  take 
that  important  step.  The  aged  John  Wesley 
was  comparatively  a  gallant  lover ;  while  White, 
field,  though  a  young  man,  was  certainly  the 
most  extraordinarj  suitor  on  record.  "  1  bless 
Crod,"  he  says,  in  proposing  for  the  young  lady 
to  her  parentii,  "  that,  if  I  know  anyUiing  of  my 
own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion 
which  the  world  calls  love.  I  write,  only  because 
I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  I  should  alter  my 
state ;  but  your  desire  will  fully  convince  me 
that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed 
by  God  for  me."  To  the  young  lady  herself  he 
wrote  that  '^  he  had  often  thoiight  she  was  the 
person  appointed  for  him."  The  impression  in 
this  case  was  erroneous. 

The  collections  he  gathered  at  preachings 
were,  for  many  years,  devoted  to  the  support  of 
an  orphan  hospital  which  he  had  established  in 
Georgia;  and  the  large  sums  which  he  drew, 
exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of  sordidness,  and 
even  fraud*— slandera  which  appear  to  have  heen 
entirely  unmerited.  He  was  not  quite  so  dis- 
interested,  nor  yet  so  frugal  in  his  habits,  as  the 
apostolic  John  Wesley — he  seems  to  have  liked 
*'  to  have  things  handsome  about  him ;"  but  that 
he  appropriated  large  sums,  ostensibly  coUected 
for  charities,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
pure  malice.  Mr  Philip,  by  the  way,  who  notices 
Walpole's  malignant  remarks  on  Whitefield,  does 
not  answer  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  slander- 
ous of  his  charges. 

Whitefield  was  invited  to  Scotland  by  the 
Erakines^  soon  after  they  had  left  the  Kirk  judi. 
catorles— having  been  ejected  by  the  General 
Assembly ;  but  the  Seceders  were  disappointed, 
because,  when  he  did  arrive,  he  would  not  give 
himself  wholly  up  to  them.  Yet,  his  first  sermons 
were  delivered  in  the  pulpit  of  Ralph  Erskine,  in 
Dunfermline.  He  was  ''surprised  and  delighted, 
when  he  preached  in  that  meeting-house,  to  an 
innmense  assembly,  by  the  rustling  of  a  host  of 
Bibles,  all  at  once,  as  he  gave  out  his  text ;  *  a 
scene,'  he  says, '  I  never  was  witness  to  before.' " 
After  a  solemn  conference,  it  was  found  that 
he  could  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery.  A  breach  was  the  immediate 
consequence;  and  the  Kirk  exulted  in  having 
grained  the  popular  orator.    In  Edinburgh,  at 


this  time,  he  obtained  £500  in  money,  or  goods, 

for  his  orphans  in  Georgia — an  immense  sum, 

when  the  period   (1741)  is   considered.      Hie 

accounts  of  his  great  doings  in  Scotland,  are 

"flaming;'*  and  even  his  admiring  biographer 

allows  that  his  excessive  vanity  in  being  noticed 

by  the  nobility,  "  elect  ladies,"  and  others,  and 

the  fulsome  flattery  of  his  letters  to  them,  are 

a  blemish  on  his  character.    He  seems,  too,  to 

have  entertained  the  credulous  notions  common 

to  very  popular  or  idolized  preachers,  about  the 

reported  extraordinary  effects  of  their  labours* 

**  God  ii  pleated  to  bleei  my  minietmtioiis  bers  ia  aa 
abundant  BBanner.  The  little  children  in  the  hospitals 
are  mach  wrought  upon.  Saints  have  been  stirred  up 
and  edifled,  and  many  others,  I  heru^ve,  translated  from 
darlcness  to  light.  The  irood  that  has  been  done  is  in. 
ezprealble.  I  am  intimate  with  three  nobleaBen,  and 
several  ladies  of  quality,  who  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
things  of  God.  I  am  now  writing  in  an  Earl's  honse^ 
(MelTille,)  surrounded  by  fine  furniturr :  but,  glory  be 
to  ftee  grace,  my  soul  is  in  love  only  with  Jesos.** 

This  is  the  likest  thing  in  the  world  to  ''  the 
pride  that  apes  humility."  Well  did  honest 
Samuel  Rutherfoord  quaintly  say,  that  "hall 
binka  are  slippery  seats  for  Gospel  ministers." 
Mr  Philip  considers  Whitefield  as  a  Reformer  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  second  only  to  Knox; 
and,  next  to  him,  deserving  a  monument  on  the 
Calton  HiU.  There  ought  to  be  some  consider* 
able  difference  between  these  monuments,  if  they 
be  designed  to  mark  the  relative  importance  of 
the  men.  We  would  like  to  find  such  sentences 
as  the  following,  with  which  Whitefield's  next 
visit  to  Scotland  is  opened,  modified  in  expres. 
sion  : — ''  Whitefield  went,  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  from  the  Pentecost  at  Moorfields  to  the 
Pentecost  at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  in  Scot, 
land."  The  Rev.  Adam  Gibb,  one  of  the  origi. 
nal  Seceders,  testified  against  Whitefield  at  this 
time,  as  one  of  the  foUe  Christs ;  and  ''  the 
Pentecost,"  the  wark  at  Cam'usiang,  was  declared 
a  wark  of  Satan,  It  had,  however,  been  begun 
by  M'CuUooh,  the  regular  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  Whitefield  was  only  a  co-operator.  These 
meetings,  where  the  people  sat  up  half  the  night, 
were  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  camp 
meetings  of  America,  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  Scotland ;  though  something  resembling  them 
has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  taken  place  on 
Sacramental  occasions  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Highlands.    Whitefield  write»-^ 

**  Sach  a  commotion,  surely,  was  Uerer  heard  of, 
especially  at  eleren  at  night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  there  was  such  weeping,  so  many  fiiUing  into  deep 
distress,  as  is  inexpressiUsb  The  people  seem  to  be 
slain  by  scores.  They  are  carried  off,  and  come  into  the 
houae,  like  soldiers  wounded  and  carried  off  a  field  of 
battle.  Their  cries  and  agonies  are  exceedingly  afiecting.** 
This  occurred  at  the  first  sacrament.  Of  the  second  he 
saya-i^**  People  sat  anwearied  till  two  in  the  nMwniag* 
You  could  scarce  walk  a  yard,  without  treading  on  some, 
either  rgoicing  in  God  for  mercies  reoeired,  or  cr jing  out 
for  more." 

There  was  a  similar  movement  at  Kilsyth, 
upon  which,  writes  Whitefield— 

The  Seceders,  "  taking  it  for  granted  that  God  had  left 
the  Scotch  Bstablished  Church  long  ago,  and  that  be 
would  not  work  by  the  hands  of  a  curate  of  the  Church 
of  £nglaad,  condenmcd  the  whole  work  as  the  work  of 
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the  Deyil ;  and  kept  a  Ait  throug hoat  all  Scotland  to 
humble  themseWes,  becaoM  the  Devil  wai  come  down  in 
great  wrath ;  and  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  rebuke 
the  destroyer^for  that  was  my  title.** 

The  dispute  is  hunoiliating ;  nor  was  it  won- 
derful that  the  more  aober-minded  ministers  of 
both  the  Kirk  and  the  Secession  were  startled 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  Cambuslang  and 
Kilsyth  revivals,  *'  We  have  convulsions  instead 
of  conversions/'  said  Ralph  Erskine. 

Several  associations  of  Calvinistie  Methodists 
were  now  formed,  both  in  England  and  Wales ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  become  the 
patroness  of  the  sect.  Among  these,  and  to  any 
station  which  struck  him,  or  to  which  he  was 
invited,  Whitefield  ranged  during  the  good 
weather — ^the  Tabernacle  in  London  being  his 
common  winter  quarters.  After  a  third  trip  to 
America,  he  visited  the  Bermudas,  where  the 
negro  slaves  frequently  made  a  part  of  his  con. 
gregation.  He  preached  boldly  against  their 
vices.  We  admire,  however,  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  following  passage  :— 

■<  I  said,  their  hearts  were  as  black  as  their  ftces.  They 
expected,  they  said,  to  hear  me  speak  against  their  masters. 
Blessed  be  God,  that  I  was  directed  not  to  say  anything, 
this  flrst  time,  to  the  masters  at  all,  though  my  text  led 
me  to  it.  It  might  have  been  of  bad  consequences,  to 
tell  them  their  duty,  or  charge  them  too  roundly  with  the 
neglect  of  it,  before  their  slaves.  They  would  mind  all  I 
said  to  their  masters,  and,  perhaps,  nothing  that  I  said  to 
them.  Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  Lord, 
teach  me  always  that  due  season,  wherever  I  am  called, 
to  give  either  black  or  white  a  portion  of  thy  word ! 
However,  others  of  the  poor  creatures,  I  hear,  were  very 
thankful,  and  came  home  to  their  masters*  houses,  say- 
ing that  they  would  strive  to  sin  no  more.** 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  proper  season  ever 
arrived  to  warn  the  masters.  After  his  return  to 
London,  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Lady  Hunt, 
ingdon,  Whitefield,  through  her  influence,  was 
"  honoured"  by  being  listened  to,  on  an  evening, 
by  some  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  Ches. 
terfield  and  Bolingbroke.  They  received,  "  with 
pleasure  and  surprise,"  copies  of  his  sermons ; 
"  brilliant  circles"  heard  him  in  the  Countess' 
house;  and  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  favourites, 
a  Privy  Counsellor  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
several  persons  of  rank,  dined  and  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  wrote  to  Wesley — "  The  noble, 
the  mighty,  the  wise,  have  been  to  hear  me !" 
The  simplicity  of  this  palliates  the  vanity.  At 
Bath,  too,  the  nobility  went  to  hear  him,  exactly 
on  the  principle  that  they  would  have  gone  to 
hear  the  Young  Roscius,  or  see  the  Irish  giant. 
"  Whatever  effect  his  sermons  had  upon  them, 
many  of  the  poor  were  effectually  called."  We 
hear,  however,  of  his  "  trophies"  in  the  Chester- 
field family. 

Nothing  that  remains  to  us  of  IVliitefield  in 
his  sermons  and  sayings,  accounts  for  his  aston- 
ishing power  of  moving  an  audience.  His 
manner  was  much.  He  was  aeonsummate orator, 
and  appealed  as  strongly  and  openly  to  the  pas- 
sions as  ever  did  Garrick  or  Kean.  He  stamped, 
he  wept,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
he  besought  with  tears.  His  domestic  com- 
panion and  assistant.  Winter,  says  of  him  :— 
"  His  freedom  in  the  use  of  hig  passions,  often 


put  my  pride  to  the  triaL  I  could  hardly  bear 
such  unreserved  use  of  tears,  and  the  scope  he 
gave  to  his  feelings."  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  best-acted  scene,  too  often  repeated, 
must  tire  or  disgust  the  constant  spectator. 
Whitefield  performed  his  best  sermons  exactly  as 
Siddons  or  John  Kemble  went  throagfa  their 
favourite  characters.  Foote  and  Garrick  main- 
tained that  his  oratory  was  not  at  its  fnll  height 
until  he  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times. 
Garrick  affirmed  also,  not  wholly  in  jecrt,  that  he 
could  make  men  weep  and  tremble  by  bis  varied 
utterance  of  the  word  Mesopotamia.  Franklin, 
by  hearing  him  often,  came,  he  says,  to  dntin- 
guish  easily  between  sermons  newly  composed, 
and  those  he  had  preached  often  in  the  course  of 
his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the  latter  was  so 
improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every 
accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modnlatloD  of 
voice,  was  perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that, 
without  being  interested  on  the  subject,  one 
could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  dlseonrse ; 
a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  re- 
ceived from  an  excellent  piece  of  mnaie.  Bat 
if  to  this  is  added  the  deep  interests  enforced  by 
the  home-thrust  argumenta  and  passionate  ap- 
peals of  the  preacher,  addressing  a  fasctnated 
audience  on  the  solemn  and  awful  themes  of 
"  righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment 
to  come,'*  the  effect  may  be  imagined,  and  the 
nature  of  Whitefield's  power  understood.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  another  quality,  wldch  is 
unnoticed  by  his  admirers,  and  which,  thou^  an 
original  power,  is  perfected  by  use.  This 
call  it  tact  or  address,  or  by  whatever 
spontaneous  offspring  of  entire  sympathy  with  the 
audience,  and  of  masterly  self-possession— 4Biist 
have  been  remarkable  in  Whitefield.  He  never 
submitted  to  the  tame  benumbing  custom  of  read- 
ing his  sermons.  They  were  prepared,  stadied, 
and  most  carefully  recited.  Southey,  in  his  Life 
of  Wesley,  when  noting  Whitefield's  art  of  speak- 
ing in  the  pulpit,  conveys  a  most  useful  lessso 
to  all  young  preachers : — "  Had  the  sermoas,** 
he  remarks,  *'  been  delivered  from  a  written  copy, 
one  delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last ;  the 
paper  would  have  operated  as  a  speli  from  whidi 
he  could  not  depart;  invention  aleeping,  while 
utterance  followed  the  eye.  But  when  he  had 
nothing  before  him  except  the  audience  whom 
he  was  addressing,  judgment  and  the  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  memory,  were  called  forth. 
Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been  felt  ts 
come  feebly  from  the  tongue  and  fall  heavily 
the  ear ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by 
newly  laid  in  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or 
fresh  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  •  .  . 
But  the  salient  points  of  his  oratory  were  not 
prepared  passages — ^they  were  bursts  of  psssten, 
like  jets  of  a  Geyser  when  the  spring  is  in  fnll 
play."  The  truest  notion  of  the  pecoUaiitics 
and  originality  of  his  oratory,  is  to  be  ebtalaed 
from  these  incidental  bursts  and  jets,  when,  as  s 
homely  critic  said,  "  he  preached  like  a  lion." 
One  of  those  rampant  outbreaks,  whieh  laade 
their  way  like  an  avalanohe,  was  wimswed  hy 
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David  Hilme,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  preacher.     He  saya— 

**  Once,  after  a  Mleiim  pause,  he  thai  •ddrened  hie 
andlence: — *  The  attendant  angel  ii  joit  about  to  leave 
the  threshold  of  thU  lanctnary,  and  aecend  to  heaven. 
And  shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of 
«me  sinner,  among  all  this  mnltitnde,  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  ?*  To  give  the  greater  effisct  to  this 
exclamation,  Whitefleld  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  np 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  aloud,  ■  Stop, 
Gabriel ;  Btop>  ere  yon  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet 
carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to 
God.*  ....  This  address  was  accompanied 
with  such  animated  yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed 
anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher.** 

Winter,  in  describing  his  manner,  say^-* 

*^  As  though  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  catch  the 
•oimd  of  the  Saviour  praying,  he  would  exclaim,  *HarlcI 
harlc !  do  not  you  hear  him  ?*-.Yott  may  suppose  that, 
as  this  occurred  frequently,  the  efficacy  of  it  was  destroyed; 
but,  no;  though  we  often  Icnew  what  was  coming,  it  was 
as  new  to  us  as  though  we  had  never  heard  it  beforew 

*<Tliat  beautiful  apostrophe,  used  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  *  O  eartli,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord,*  was  very  subservient  to  him,  and  never  used  im- 
pertinently.*' 

Stories,  anecdotes,  and  the  most  homely  illus- 
trations, brought  from  familiar  life,  were,  with 
great  tact  and  aptness,  drawn  into  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  He  frequently  spoke  of  himself^ 
having  first  engaged  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers 
so  far  as  to  make  his  egotism  agreeable  to  them. 
This  relaxation  alternated  pleasantly  with  his 
fits  of  vehemence  and  passion.  Whitefield  omit- 
ted nothing  requisite  to  the  complete  effect  of  his 
speaking.  He  was  neat  in  his  dress^  and  studiously 
careful  of  his  attitude  and  gestures  ;  he  was  never 
put  out — he  never  stumbled  for  a  word.  "  No- 
thing awkward,  nothing  careless  appeared  about 
him  in  the  pulpit.*'  ''He  left  nothing  to  acci- 
dent that  he  could  regulate  by  care."  When  his 
biographer  says  that  Whitefield  was  uniformly 
solemn,  we  presume  he  means  that  he  was  always 
in  earnett,  even  when  he  sought  to  raise  smiles. 
A  finished,  and  it  would  seem  a  recurring  trick 
of  his  oratory,  is  thus  described  by  Cornelius 
Winter— 

<<  I  have  known  him  avail  himself  of  the  formality  of 
the  judge  putting  on  his  bleuk  cap,  to  pronounce  sentence. 
With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  his  heart  almost  too  big 
to  admit  of  speech,  he  would  say,  after  a  momentary 
paus^*'  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap. 
Sinner,  I  mtai  do  it !  I  must  pronounce  sentence  I* 
Then,  in  a  strain  of  tremendous  eloquence,  he  would 
repeat  our  Lord's  words,  'Depart,  ye  cursed!*  and  not 
without  a  very  powerful  description  of  the  nature  of  that 
curse.  But  it  was  only  by  hearing  him,  and  by  behold- 
ing his  altitudes  and  tean,  that  a  person  could  well 
conceive  of  the  effect.** 

The  effect  of  this  upon  weak  nerves  or  excited 
feelings,  at  such  places  as  Cambuslang  or  Kil- 
syth, may  be  imagined. — A  chapter  of  White- 
field's  characteristic  sayings  does  not  afford 
much  matter  for  admiration^  for  he  was  a  great 
preacher,  uot  a  profound  thinker ;  but  it  gives 
evidence  of  a  kind  and  an  enlarged  spirit.  Nar. 
rowness  of  heart  or  views  was  indeed  incompati- 
ble with  his  warm  temperament,  and  habits  of 
*^  ranging."    In  one  place,  he  says — 

<(  I  wish  all  names  among  the  saints  of  God  were 
swallowed  up  in  that  one  of  Christian.  1  long  for  pro- 
fessors to  leave  off  placing  religion  in  saying,  H  am  a 
Churchman,'  <  I  an  a  Dissenteiw*    My  language  to  such 


is,  <  Are  yon  of  Christ  P    If  so,  I  love  yon  with  all  my 
heart.*** 

Field  PaEACHiMO—<<  Every  one  hath  his  proper 
gift.  Field  preaching  is  my  plan.  In  this  1  am  carried 
as  on  eagles*  wings.** 

Pharisees...''  I  find  no  such  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  as  those  who  keep  up  the  form  of  religion,  and 
are  orthodox  in  their  notions,  but  are  ignorant  of  an  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  Jesus.** 

Catholic  Spirit.—*'  I  tallc  freely  with  the  Messrs 
Wesley,  though  we  widely  differ  in  a  certain  point. 
Most  talk  of  a  catholic  spirit  ;  but  it  is  only  till  they 
have  brought  people  into  the  pale  of  their  own  church. 
This  is  downright  sectarianism,  not  Catholicism.*' 

Bigotry. — "  Disputing  with  bigots  and  narrow- 
spirited  people  will  not  doi  I  intend  hencefbrward,  to 
say  less  to  them,  and  pray  moie  and  more  to  our  Liord 
for  them.  *  Lord,  enlarge  their  hearts,*  is  my  continual 
prayer  for  such  who  are  so  straitened  in  their  own  iMwels. 
Biased  be  God,  this  partition-wall  is  breaking  down 
daily  in  some  of  our  old  friends'  hearts  in  London.  I 
exhort  all  to  go  where  they  can  profit  most.  I  preach 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  make  the  application.  When  we  have 
done  this,  I  think  we  have  gone  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  our  commission.** 

Cavdour.— "  Alas  !  alas !  In  how  many  things  have 
I  Judged  and  acted  wrong.  I  have  been  too  rash  and 
hasty  in  giving  characters,  both  of  places  and  persons. 
Being  fond  of  Scripture  language,  I  have  often  used  a 
style  too  apostolical,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  been 
too  bitter  in  my  seal.  Wildfire  has  been  mixed  with  it  $ 
and  I  find  that  I  frequently  wrote  and  spoke  in  my  own 
spirit,  when  I  thought  I  was  writing  and  speaking  by  tha 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  have,  likewise,  too 
much  made  inward  imprearions  my  rule  of  acting,  and 
too  soon  and  too  explicitly  published  what  had  been 
better  kept  in  longer,  or  told  after  my  death.  By  these 
things  I  have  given  some  wrong  touches  to  God*s  ark, 
and  hurt  the  blessed  cause  I  would  defend,  and  also 
stirred  up  needless  oppoUtion." 

Preachers.—."  It  has  long  since  been  my  judgment, 
that  it  would  be  the  best  for  many  of  the  present  preachers 
to  have  a  tutor,  and  retire  for  a  whiles  and  be  content 
with  preaching  now  and  then,  till  they  were  a  little  more 
improved.  Otherwise,  I  fear,  many  who  now  make  a 
temporary  figure,  for  want  of  a  proper  foundation,  will 
run  themselves  out  of  breath,  will  grow  weary  of  the 
work,  and  leave  it.** 

The  Scotch-.*' Though  I  preached  near  eighty  times 
in  Ireland,  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  his  word,  yet 
Scotland  seems  to  be  a  new  world  to  me.  To  see  the 
people  bring  so  many  Bibles,  torn  to  every  passage  when 
I  am  expounding,  and  hang,  as  it  were,  upon  me,  to  hear 
every  word,  is  very  encouraging.*' 

When  the  General  Assembly  deposed  Gilles- 
pie, the  founder  of  the  Relief  Presbytery,  White- 
field  said — '<  I  wish  Mr  Gillespie  joy! — the 
Pope  is  turned  Presbyterian,  How  blind  is 
Satan !  What  does  he  get  by  casting  out  Christ's 
servants?  I  expect  great  good  will  come  out 
of  these  confusions.  Mr  Gillespie  will  do  more 
good  in  a  week  now,  than  before  in  a  year." 

The  open  air,  the  fields,  he  felt  his  proper  ele- 
ment  of  labour.  He  languished^  while  confined 
to  his  eauUtrape,  the  tabernacles  and  chapels  of 
London,  or  when  compelled  by  attacks  of  ill 
health  to  abstain  from  field-preaching.  In  ordi- 
nary illnesses,  horseback  and  field-preaching  were 
the  ''oldMethodistical  medicines"  which  restored 
him  to  health.  "  How  gladly/'  he  exclaims^ 
"  would  I  bid  adien  to  ceiled  houses  and  vaulted 
roofs?  Mounts  are  the  best  pulpits,  and  the 
heavens  the  best  sounding-boards.  Oh,  for  power 
equal  to  my  will !  1  would  fly  from  pole  to  polOj 
pabliahiiig  the  glorious  goipeL' 
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THB  BOOKS  OP  THB  fiBiUSOK. 


Lei  Qi  hope  tkat  these  readom  obMnretione 
end  brief  extracts  may  have  the  effect  of  caUlng 
attention  to  ^'The  Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield." 
The  book,  though  neither  perfect  in  spirit  nor 


ezecntion,  oontains  fich  dements^  and  a  osrtsii 
fervour  and  warmth  of  tone,  which  eounterbslssce 
many  faults;  while  it  rises  above  the  tame  eieel- 
lences  of  more  laboured  compotf  tions. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

{Continued  from  kui  Nwmber.) 


THE  OHRISTIAN  XBKMAKB,  AND  XX88I0NABY 

▲NNUaL* 

This  woric^  for  1838,  maintains  its  honourable 
Station  in  the  new  department  of  nrious  polite 
lettersj  if  a  new  phrase  may  be  allowed  for  a  new 
modification  of  literature*  The  engravings,  espe- 
eially  the  portraits,  are,  as  usual,  of  first-rate 
ezc^eace  and  interest.  The  opening  article, 
''The  African  Witnesses,"  refers  to  the  same 
transactions  that  were  recorded  in  this  Maga- 
sine  some  months  since,  entitled  the  *'  Wrongs 
of  the  Caffre  Nation."  The  fitmtispieee  to 
the  volume  represents  Ian  Tstatxoe,  the 
Caffre  chief,  and  Andries  Stofflet,  a  Hottentot^ 
both  Christian  converts,  giving  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
engraving  is  full  of  historical  character,  and 
Tory  effective.  These  two  persons  came  over  to 
England  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Philip,  the 
undaunted  and  much  calumniated  friend  of  the 
Cafires.  The  Hottentot,  Stoffles,  a  man  of 
a  despised  race,  deemed  by  Emropeans  but  little 
above  the  bullocks  they  drive,  forcibly  struck 
his  cultivated  English  audienees,  by  the  fervid 
and  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  public  ad* 
dresses.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  describing  the 
effects  produced  by  the  missionaries  in  South 
Africa,  he  said — 

I  widi  to  tell  yon' what  the  Bible  bai  done  for  A/rics. 
When  the  Bible  came  amongst  ns,  we  were  naked ;  we 
lived  in  caves  and  on  the  tops  of  the  monntains;  we  had 
no  clothes,  we  painted  oar  bodies  with  red  ^aint.  At 
first  we  were  surprised  to  hear  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  charvied  us  out  of  the  caves,  and  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  The  Bible  made  ns  throw  away  all 
oar  old  customs  and  practices,  and  we  lived  amonf 
dvilised  men.  We  are  tame  men  now ;  we  know  there 
Is  a  God.  I  have  travelled  with  the  missionaries  in  tak- 
iaf  the  Bible  to  the  Bushmen,  and  other  nations.  When 
liwwordofGed  has  been  preached,  the  Boshman  has 
IhrowD  away  his  bow  aad  arrows^  I  have  accompanied 
the  Bible  to  the  Caffre  nation ;  and  when  the  Bible  spoke, 
the  Caffre  threw  away  his  shldd  and  all  his  vain  customs. 
I  went  to  Latakoo,  and  they  threw  away  all  their  evil 
srsiks;  they  tlirew  away  their  assagalsi  and  became 
ehildrmofGod.  The  oalf  way  to  r^ooodis  man  to  man 
Is  Co  instruct  man  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  I  say  again, 
the  Bible  is  the  light ;  and  where  the  BiUe  comes,  the 
minds  of  men  are  enlightened.  Where  the  Bible  is  not, 
there  is  nothing  but  daikncss ;  it  Is  dangerous,  in  ihet,  to 
limvel  throogh  such  a  nation.  Where  the  BiUe  Is  not, 
jBsn  does  not  hesitate  to  kill  his  lellowi  he  never  even 
npents  afierwarda  of  having  committed  murder.  I  thank 
you  to-day ;  I  do  nothing  but  thank  you  to-day.  Are 
there  any  of  the  old  Bngllilimen  here  who  sent  ont  the 
word  of  God?  I  ^ve  them  my  thanks)  if  there  are  not, 
I  flf«  It  to  their  children.  Year  missionaiies,  when 
Shoy  came  to  «s^  JO&fad  with  a%  and  thef  wept  with  ns, 
and  they  straggled  for  us,  till  they  obtained  for  us  the 
diarter  of  our  Iibertiea--llhe  fiftieth  Ordinance.  [The 
SDBimatioA  with  which  the  last  clause  of  this  si 

was  uftiaraA  by  Andiiss  IBCQflsi^  fsstaiA  a  4scp 


tion  ihraoglkout  the  whole  auditory.]  When  the  %!6/A 
Ordinance  was  published,  we  were  then  brought  to  Ihc 
light.  Then  did  the  young  men  begin  to  leem  t»  viite 
and  read.  Through  that  ordinaaoe  we  got  Infisnt-sebodb; 
and  our  Uttls  iniknts  have  been  Inslniaod,  and  tbsy  in 
making  ptogrem  in  losmingi  Yoo,  the  posterity  of  die 
old  Englishmen,  I  address  you  on  this  occasion.  I  an 
standing  on  the  bones  of  yoor  ancestors,  and  I  csll  npn 
yoo,  their  childien,  to-day,  to  come  OTor  and  hdp  a^ 
Do  yon  know  what  we  want?  We  want  esbeeis  sai 
sehoolaastctB-«we  want  to  be  like  yonnelves. 

Btoffles  died  last  year,  soon  after  his  return  to 
the  Cape.  Tzatzoe,  instead  of  carrying  back 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  usual  objects  of  desire 
to  semi-barbarians^  has  carried  home  tools  aad 
implements  of  husbandry,  axes,  ploughs,  spades, 
pruning-hooks^  and  bockSj  with  sll  the  appantus 
necessary  for  schools. 

PortraiU  of  the  late  Mrs  Fletcher,  better 
known  as  Miss  Jewsbury,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Harris,  the  author  of  "  Mammon,"  embelliih 
the  volume.  With  these  are  connected  brief 
sketdies  of  the  originals.  Another  interestiBg 
engraving  is  the  tree  planted  at  Constance,  os 
the  spot  where  John  Hues  suffered  martyrdoai. 
The  engraving  has,  besides,  many  elegant  aceei- 
series.  To  the  print  is  attached  nn  aceooat  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Huss,  a  courageous  and 
devoted  witness  for  the  truth.  The  vignette  ts 
''  The  Christian  Keepsake"  is  a  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque Alpine  church  of  Felix  Neff  at  Violins, 
illustrated  by  reminiscences  of  that  truly  apo- 
stolic person,  written  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gilly.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  touchisg 
papers  in  the  volume.  As  a  specimen  of  its  con- 
tents, from  ''  A  Baptism  of  Tears,"  an  esrasit 
poem  by  Mary  Bowitt»  we  eopy  this  strophe:— 

^  The  poor«-thelr  heritage  is  toll ; 
Thdr  fimrsoore  years  are  given  as  spoil 
To  the  rich  man ;  their  bread  they  gain 
By  watching,  weariness,  and  pain  ; 
Hope  knows  them  not ;  and  cares  and  Ibais 
Have  bowed  them  like  a  load  of  years. 
Their  life,  thoogh  caring  for  to^y. 
Doth  pass  like  one  long  pang  away. 
Behold  them.  Father  !  where  they  iie^ 

Blighted  by  many  asiserle% 

Hungry  and  cold  ( to  wan  disease 
A  prey ;  unmarked  by  human  eye, 

Unpitied  by  a  human  heart ! 
Oh,  comfort  them,  and  give  them  power 
To  look  beyond  ^  present  hoar, 

Merciful,  as  thou  art  1 
Oh,  give  them  virtue  to  gainsay 
Tbe  cruel  tempter,  night  and  day  | 
And  hope,  and  health,  and  fbrtitode. 
To  turn  life*s  evU  Into  good  | 
And  a  meek,  contrite  heart,  to  bend 
Bcfbtetheer 

Fiom  verses  entitled  ''  The  Pra  Del  Tor," 
eemposodhxthe  aoouaiidBoT.SapUit  V.NsA 
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on  the  tTWtJm&m^fMB  eoafliet  and  victory 
gained  by  the  brave  peasants  of  the  Vaudois 
over  the  troops  of  their  emel  persecutors,  we 
select  the  following  lines  :*<- 

^  TheyaraeomiDg  o*ertbe  diff^by  the  path  along  tba  glen, 
By  the  road  of  La  Vsch^pe— Oh  !  quit  yon  then  like 

men. 
Like  the  fniioof  ramaier  tomnt  in  Its  deeolatiag  way, 
Like  the  eagle  from  the  ekradi»  Ihey  are  Ughling  on  their 

prey. 
By  yonr  children*!  pals  olitek%  ^oi  which  fear  the  blood 

haa  driveiu^ 
By  the  terror  of  your  wiveSi  who  lift  their  armi  to 

heaven— 
By  the  aspect  of  the  living— by  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
Who  here,  for  the  Gospel,  have  often  fought  and  bled— 
Let  yonr  ilinga  do  their  duty,  and  Ibrth  yonr  weapons 

draw. 
And  let  llherty  or  death  be  the  word  for  eseh  Vandois  1 
Four  days  hare  they  struggled  to  gain  that  rocky  hold ; 
But  the  mountain  path  is  rude,  and  the  aoounUineer  is 

bold; 
And  the  torrent  has  been  dyed  with  the  ricbssi  blood  of 

France, 
And  vain  liai  been  the  battle-axe,  and  broken  Is  the 

lance. 
Fierce  Mangiron  haa  fought  in  msny  a  bloodv  fray. 
And  met  with  gallant  fb^  but  ne*er  with  socb  as  they. 
SeYcn  thoniand  men  at  arms,  though  practised  well  in  war, 
Are  baffled  by  that  band  that  gna^  Che  Fra  del  Tor. 
Oh,  shame  upon  their  manhood  I  they  esnld  maasacre  the 

weak. 
Lay  desolate  the  iUlda,  leave  the  vlllagss  a  wreck. 
But  that  liandful  of  the  brave  shall  beat  them  back  again. 
Though  Piedmont  is  united  with  the  hosts  of  iTranoe 

and  Spain. 
Ye  have  fought  throughout  the  day,  ye  have  watchad 

throughout  the  night, 
And  weary  are  your  limbs  with  the  watching  imd  the 

ftght; 
But  the  general  Is  fnriona— lbs  Spanish  Ibree  Is  liers^ 
Now  be  bold^aow  be  steadfast— every  loyal  mountalnssr. 
And  die  nobly  in  the  field,  ere  you  yield  us  up  a  prey 
To  the  monks  of  Piqneroll,  and  the  Count  de  Trinity 
How  gleams  that  spear  fbrest  1  How  wildly  they  )rush  on! 
Ours  are  moveless  as  the  rock— Well  done !— Kurra ! — 

well  done  I 
Like  a  wave  on  the  beach  which  has  spent  its  foaming 

wrath, 
What  heaps  are  lying  dead  along  that  bloody  path  1 
Yet  still  they  onward  press.   Can  ours  the  pass  zmaintain  ? 
Brave  Angereau  la  wounded,  and  Peltier  is  slain. 
Mow  they  press  on  our  defenders— the  pass  is  nsaily 


Alss  fbr  our  children !  but  *tis  not  the  time  to  nosa. 
Kow,  wives  of  the  Vaudois,  yon  must  have  tho  chamois 

ftet, 
For  the  snow  pesks  and  the  difli  must  be  yonr  last 

retrsat; 
CUmb  swiftly,  or  yoar  babes  wlU  welter  in  thidr  gore, 
For  a  moment,  and  the  Spaniard  will  have  the  Pra  del 

Tor. 

When  they  tortarsd  al  the  sisks  MaresUin  and  sister 

Jesn, 
Cartinian,  and  the  psslors  of  M^ans  and  St  Germain— 
When  our  granaries  were  plundered,  when  var  houses 

were  their  prey*. 
When  we  saw  Rora  bum,  with  ViUars  and  Tsgliaret— 
And  when  the  naked  moontains  were  become   our  only 

hope. 
Did  they  think  to  chaas  us  henee,  or  enslave  ns  to  the 

Pope?-. 
They  looked  fbr  the  marmot,  but  they  found  the  tiger 

there, 
And  wo  to  the  intraden  that  ban  toussd  him  from  his 

lairl 
Kow  thsy  trample  down  ssch  othsTi  tenev  ma«  on  their 

mghty 


And  they  plunge  Into  the  Isfrsot,  and  ihsy  leap  the  dissy 

height: 
Yet  stay  the  arm  of  vsngesnos,  and  from  the  cihaae  with« 

draw. 
For  tte*er  must  needless  carnage  stain  ths  arms  of  the 

Vsadois. 
Now  thanks  toourPnserfer,wbogifesvictorytothswsak  1 

On  the  spot  where  we  have  triumphed  we  will  His 

praises  spMk; 
'Twas  dear  to  us  already,  but  dearer  than  before, 
To  US  and  to  our  childien,  will  be  this  Pra  del  Tor.** 


TILT*8  MEDALUON  POBTRAITB  OF  MODBBK  BNOLISB 
AUTHORS,  WITH  HXUSTBATH'S  NOTICES,  BT  H.  F, 
OHOBLBT. 

Mr.  Tilt,  one  of  tlie  most  skilfol  and  spirited 
of  the  publishers  of  prints,  and  pictorial  and 
illustrated  works,  has  issued  a  first  and  splendid 
volume  of  medallion  portraits,  executed  in  the 
new  style  of  engraving,  if  one  may  so  call  it, 
invented,  five  or  six  years  since,  by  Achilles 
Collas,  an  ingenious  mechanician  of  Paris.    The 
yolume,  which  is  of  the  imposing  size  of  the 
higher-priced  annuals,  is,  lil&e  them,  adapted  by 
its  external  garnishings  either  to  the  drawing, 
room  or  the  lounging  library  tables.    The  me- 
dallic   portraits  are  fourteen  in  number,  and 
even  those  of  least  value  are  well  selected  for 
the  object  in  view,   The  principal  portraits  are-* 
Scott,   Byron,   Wordsworth,  Lamb,   Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Southey,  Campbell,  Mrs  Hemans,  Lady 
Morgan,  Miss  Mitford,  and  others.    Scott  and 
Wordsworth  are  after  Chantrey's  well-known 
busts;    Campbell  and   Byron,   after  casts   by 
Baily;    and  some  of  the  medallions  are  from 
casts  taken,  we  presume,  for  the  occasion.    Each 
medallion  portrait,  set  in  its  separate  highly  en- 
riched tablet,  has  a  striking  and  beautiful  effect, 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.    Collas' 
discovery  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  these 
arabesque  settings  of  its  human  gems.    These 
rich  frameworks  are  in  classic  taste  and  end^ 
less  variety,  and  have  all  the  effect  of  relief. 
Character,  as  revealed  in  expression,  or  even 
mere  truth  of  resemblance  in  physiognomy,  do 
not  peculiarly  belong  to  this  style  of  portraiture, 
nor  indeed  to  profile  in  any  mode  of  imitation. 
A  profile  is  but  a  half  portrait,  if  not  leas. 
Collas'  discovery  is  most  valuable,  therefore,  in 
the  department  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
employed ;  and  here  it  is  a  beautiful  novelty-^ 
something  to  admire ;  though  not,  in  either  the 
highest  or  the  popular  sense,  the  best  style  of 
contemporary  portraiture.     It  neither  realizes 
nor  familiarizes  the  known,  nor  yet  the  un- 
known; and  thus  fails  of  the  main  design  of 
portraiture  with  the  multitude.    There  is  dan- 
ger of  some  of  the  resemblances  of  English 
authors  being  exalted  into  pseudo-Csasars,  while 
other  faces,  where  the  features  are  not  adapted 
to  profile,  like  that  of  Moore,  are  lowered  be- 
neath the  true  expression,  and  want  the  grace 
or  dignity  which  characterise  the  original.    The 
finest  head,  in  every  way,  in  the  series,  is  that 
of  Charles  Lamb.    Was  it  so  in  nature?   When 
we  look  to  the  portrait  of  a  great  author,  or  a 
great  man  in  any  sense,  we  wish  to  know  how 
1  he  really  looked  in  ftntwoa  mi  tiMtnmon,  not 
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what  an  artiat  may  idealixe  him  into.  If  these 
medallions  were  all  as  true  as  they  are  fine, 
they  could  not  be  prized  enough.  Some  of  them 
are  both  fine  and  true.  Scott  is  at  least  as  true 
as  the  bust ;  and  Wordsworth,  whose  originally 
somewhat  harsh  and  heavy  features^  time^  to. 
gether  with 

*<  Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  eaae,** 
have  mellowed  into  intellectual  beauty,  looks 
like  an  ancient  philosopher,  or  a  sage  of  those  gol- 
den days  when  '*  the  prophet  and  the  poet"  were 
the  same.  The  head  of  Southey  has  an  air  of 
boldness  and  decision,  which  outdoes  the  best  of 
the  ordinary  portraits,  but  which  may  be  the 
true  expression ;  and  that  of  Byron  possesses 
the  best  character  given  to  his  beautifully  formed 
head  by  other  artists.  The  petit  nez  retroussS 
of  Lady  Blessington  gives  a  quite  new,  piquant, 
and  probably  truer  character  to  her  pictured 
physiognomy,  than  that  conveyed  by  the  common 
portraits.  The  work,  as  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  powers  and  resources  of  art,  as  well  as 
from  its  high  finish,  must  prove  attractive,  inde- 
pendently of  a  subject  so  interesting  and  flatter- 
ing to  national  feeling,  as  modern  authors.  The 
brief  memoirs  are  written  by  Mr  Chorley,  in 
good  taste,  and  with  happy  adaptation  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  They  are  either  compli. 
mentary  or  ingratiating,  and  convey  the  requi- 
site information  about  the  order  of  publication 
of  the  works  of  the  different  authors.  The  vo- 
lume  altogether  is  of  a  kind  which  one  both  likes 
to  get  and  to  preserve. 


THE  FOROBT  ME  NOT  FOR  1839. 

This  sixteenth  volume  of  the  first-born  of 
English  Annuals,  is  distinguished  by  light  lite- 
rature, as  much  as  by  its  embellishments.  It 
abounds  in  tales,  of  which  we  cannot  even  enu- 
merate all  that  are  either  above  average,  or 
positively  good.  They  are  in  many  styles  :  the 
lively  relieving  the  grave ;  the  sentimental  or 
imaginative  contrasting  with  the  piquant.  In 
order,  we  may  enumerate  our  contributor.  Major 
Calder  Campbell's  heroic  legend  of  "  The  Dancing 
Girl's  Well ;"  Dr  Mackenzie's  amusing  story  of 
*'  The  Phrenologist;"  "Coralie"— though  it  is  too 
much  after  the  taste  of  the  modern  French  Satanic 
school;  and  the  whimsical  ''Old  Gentleman's 
Pencil."  The  scene  of  all  those  stories  is  laid 
in  foreign  lands,  which  perhaps  gives  the  more 
aest  to  Miss  Hill's  sprightly  sketch,  d  la  Mit- 
ford,  of  "  The  Christening  Party." 

''  The  Fairy  and  the  Flirt,"  by  Miss  Browne, 
is  another  pretty  and  fanciful  Irish  tale.  "  The 
Forget.me-Not"  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
poetry.  America  has  laid  a  tuneful  tribute  on  its 
tablet.  But  there  is  no  poem  in  the  collection 
that  so  much  deserves  to  be  pondered  over  and 
held  in  profound  remembrance,  as  Mrs  Hewitt's 
"  Rich  and  Poor."  A  few  stanzas  from  it  shall 
serve  as  our  specimen  of  this  year's  ''  Forget- 
me-Not:"— 

"  Go,  child,  and  take  them  meat  and  drink, 

And  see  that  they  be  ftd  t 
Alae !  it  ia  a  crael  thing 

To  tock  of  daily  bread. 


«'  Then  come,  that  I  may  qieak  to  thee 

Of  things  severely  true : — 
Love  thou  the  poor,  for  Jesiu  Christ 

He  was  a  poor  man  too. 

«  They  told  me,  when  I  was  a  child, 

I  was  of  finf  lish  birth ; 
They  called  a  free-bom  Englishman 

The  noblest  man  on  earth. 

"  They  bade  me  say  my  lisping  prayen^ 

Daly  both  night  and  mom. 
And  bless  the  Father  of  the  world 

That  I  was  English  bora. 

"  My  home  it  was  a  sUtely  place- 
In  England*s  history  known ; 

And  many  an  old  renowned  deed 
Was  graven  on  its  stone. 

<*  I  saw  the  high-bora  and  the  poor 

Low  bending  side  by  side ; 
And  the  meek  btshop*s  holy  hand 

Diffuse  his  blessing  wide ; 

^  And  round  and  nratid  the  sacred  pile 

My  reverent  ftncy  went. 
Till  God  and  good  King  George  at  once 

Within  my  heart  were  blent. 

*<  These  were  my  years  of  innocence^ 

Of  ignorance  and  mirth, 
When  my  wild  heart  leapt  np  in  joy 

Of  my  pure  English  birth. 

«  b  England  I  mother  England ! 

Frond  nurse  of  thriving  men  ! 
IVe  leaned  to  look  with  other  eyes 

On  many  things  since  then.'* 

And  the  reverse  of  the  medal  ia  shewn :  an 
aged,  palsied  pauper  is  seen  striving  to  break 
flints  on  the  highway,  to  pay  back  the  parish 
loan,  obtained  when  he  was  unable  to  work.  The 
new  poor-law  has  received  no  censure  more  se- 
vere than  this  quiet  picture.  He  ia  stiff,  lame, 
feeble,  heartless,  desponding.  He  tella  his  story; 
and — 

'<  Then  slowly  lifting  up  his  tool, 

The  minute-strokes  went  on ; 
I  left  him  as  I  found  him  first. 
At  work  upon  that  stone^** 

Factory  children-^"  the  white  slaves"— next 
pass  before  us.  It  is  a  sad,  a  sickening  spectacle. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  look  on  its  worst  aspect,  and 
that  there  are  softer,  and  more  cheerful  features 
kept  out  of  sight.  This  bit  of  the  full-length  pic 
ture  we  shall  copy,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  touch 
of  nature  in  the  "  drunken  blacksmith."  The 
stranger  meets  a  little  factory  girl,  with  thin  pale 
face  and  sunken  eye,  dry  and  lean,  who  has  ma 
into  the  fields  to  draw  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
snatch  a  few  wild -flowers  at  her  dinner  hoar. 
She  is  questioned »  and  relates— 

^  *  And  now  the  fields  are  fresh  and 

I  could  not  choose  but  stay. 
To  get  for  Tommy's  garden  plot, 

These  pretty  fiowers  to-day.* 

«<  *  And  Tommy,  who  is  he  ?*  I  askcdL 

*  My  brother,'  she  replied ; 
*The  factory  wheels  they  broke  his  ann% 

And  sorely  hurt  his  side. 

« <  He'll  be  a  cripple  all  his  days— 

For  him  these  flowers  I  got ; 
He  has  a  garden  in  the  yai^-^ 

The  neighbours  harm  it  not ; 
The  dranken  blacksmith  strides  aciosi 

Poor  Tommy's  garden  plot* " 
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The  factory  bell  is  heard  ;  and  the  child 
starts  off,  throwing  away  poor  Tommy's  flowers, 
**  For  fear  had  mastered  loTe.'* 
*•  And  with  unnataral  apeed  the  ran 

Down  alleyi  denie  and  warm, 
A  frightened  toiling  thing  of  care, 
Into  the  tolling  ewarm/ 


tf 


It  is  highly  proper  that  each  features  as  this 
should  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious,  even  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  and 
pleasure.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  same 
subject,  which  it  is  quite  as  requisite  to  keep  be- 
fore the  poor.  That  we  have  done  in  a  more 
appropriate  place,  in  the  review  of  Mr  Felkin's 
"  Remarks  on  the  Appropriation  of  Wages,"  in 
this  month's  magazine. 

FLOWERS  OF  IiOVKLINBSS. 

We  have  in  this  splendid  volume  twelve 
groups  of  female  figures,  or  of  females  and 
children,  emblematic  of  twelve  favourite  flowers. 
They  are  in  verity  the  very  ''  Flowers  of  Love- 
liness."  The  volume  is  an  imperial  quarto,  beau, 
tiful  in  letterpress,  and  novel  and  brilliant  in 
its  scarlet  cashmere  and  gold  binding.  The  iU 
lustrative  poetry  is  from  the  graceful  and  fluent 
pen  of  Miss  Landon ;  and  we  feel  it  an  interest, 
ing  circumstance,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  that 
many  of  the  designs  are  executed  by  our  first 
female  artists.  To  Miss  Fanny  Corbaux,  we 
owe  the  emblem  of  Heath  ;  a  pretty  group,  of 
which  the  tartan  drapery,  and  something  like  a 
spinning-wheel,  tell  the  country.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  quite  Highlanders.  They  are  green, 
house  heath,  not  mountain  heather.  The  same  lady 
has  given  us  emblems  of  that  fairest  of  flowers, 
the  Water^  Lily.  Miss  Landon  addresses  the  maid, 
ens  floating  and  basking  among  the  water-lilies, 
as  Nerieds  or  water-nymphs,  in  a  few  fanciful 
Terses.  To  us  they  look  as  belonging  to  "the  dear 
green  earth,"  for  which  we  love  them  not  the  less. 
A  charming  group,  drawn  by  Eliza  Sharpe,  is, 
with  fine  contrast,  emblematic  of  the  White 
Jtoee  and  the  Night  "blowing  Convolvulus;  and 
Mrs  Seyfforth  gives  us  perhaps  the  sweetest,  and 
certainly  the  most  national  group  in  the  volume, 
as  the  living  representatives  of  Canterbury  Belle, 
A  charming  ballad  is  appended  to  this  engaging 
print.  Meadows'  group,  the  Patuies,  might  have 
suited  the  Poppy  fully  better,  save  for  the  bright- 
eyed,  arch  maiden,  whose  laughing,  buoyant 
thought  agreeably  relieves  the  drowsy  dreams-— 
for  she  isincapableof  thought-— of  that  voluptuous 
beauty,  who  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  this 
artist  tjhat  he  continually  repeats  her.  Meadows' 
group  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  is  much  more  to 
our  taste.  The  principal  figure  is  merely  a 
radiant  beauty;  but  the  dark  page,  and  the 
maiden  with  the  paroquet  on  her  wrist,  are 
pictures. 

The  Hyaeinthy  by  Uwins,  who  has  several 
designs  in  the  volume,  is  a  graceful  and  very 
pleasing  print.  Two  lovely  girls  are  seen  crown, 
ing  a  fair  and  happy  child  with  this  favourite 
flower,  which  is  scattered  in  rich  profusion  all 
around ;  while  butterflies^  attracted  by  ita  fra. 
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grance,  sparide  about  in  the  sunny  air.  To  this 
plate  Miss  Landon  has  devoted  some  of  the  most 
classical  and  finished  of  her  verses.  Classically 
addressing  the  flower,  alluding  to  the  picture, 
and  the  story  of  Hyacinth,  as  fabled  by  those 
"  imaginative  old  Greeks,"  she  afterwards  gives 
way  to  these  pensive  reflections  and  regrets :— • 

*^  Little  we  know  the  lecrets  that  sornmnd  ui, 
And  much  has  vanlihed  from  onr  later  day  ; 

Natnre  with  many  a  mystery  has  bound  ni^ 
And  much  of  our  old  love  has  pasi'd  away* 

<<  No  andent  voices,  in  the  dim  woods  crying, 
Reveal  the  hidden  world;  no  prophet's  eye 

Aake  the  foreeeeing  itan  for  their  replying, 
And  reads  the  future  in  the  midnight  sky. 

<<  Many  the  lovely,  though  they  now  are  banished 
From  our  harsh  path— the  actual  and  the  cold  ; 

The  angel  and  the  spirit,  each  are  vanished  I 
Where  are  the  beautiftil  that  were  of  old  ? 

^  Vain,  though  so  lovely,  was  this  old  believing ; 
But  not  thus  vain  the  faith  that  gave  it  Urth  ; 
It  was  the  beauty  of  the  far  off— leaving 
The  presence  of  the  spiritual  on  earth.** 
The  Clematie  is  anolJier  of  Uwin's  designs^ 
and   will  probably  be   a    favourite  engraving* 
Miss  Landon  tells  its  story,  in  poetically  and 
fondly  looking  back  upon  the  old  faith  :— 

**  Around  the  cross  the  flower  is  winding. 

Around  the  old  and  mined  wall ; 
And  with  its  fragile  fbliage  binding 

The  arch  with  which  It  soon  must  hlL 
And  two  before  that  cross  are  prayingi-« 

One  with  her  eanest  heart  above^ 
The  other,  as  the  heart  delaying. 

Blent  heavenly  with  an  earthly  love. 

^  Saint  Marie*s  shrine  is  now  laid  lowly, 

Shivered  ito  windows'  rainbow  panes ; 
Silent  its  hymn  :  that  pale  flower  solely, 

Of  all  its  former  pride,  resudns. 
Hashed  is  the  ancient  anthem,  keeping 

The  vigil  of  the  silent  night ; 
Gone  is  the  censer*s  silver  sweeping ; 

Dim  is  the  sacred  taper's  light. 

«  True,  the  soft  soul's  divine  emotion 

The  desert  wind  to  heaven  may  bear; 
'Tis  not  the  shrine  that  makes  devotion, 

The  place  that  sanctifies  the  prayer : 
But  yet  I  grieve  that,  those  departed. 

The  fi&ith  has  left  the  broken  cell : 
How  many  low  and  broken-hearted 

Were  thankfol  in  their  shades  to  dwell !" 
•    '       .  .  •  *  • 

Besides  these  subjects,  we  have  the  Laurel^^ 
claeeic,  but  not  very  effective.  The  Trie,  domestic, 
is  not  in  any  way  remarkable ;  and  ^^Migwmette 
is  another  of  Meadows'  designs,  in  which  there  is 
truth  and  some  expression.  From  the  attitude 
and  expression  of  the  principal  figure  in  the 
engraved  vignette,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  volume  of  poetry  or  picture  has  had  an 
effect  upon  her,  more  agreeable  to  the  reader 
than  flattering  to  the  artist.  She  is  evidently 
falling  asleep. 

As  an  entire  specimen  of  the  treasures  of  this 
elegant  volume,  we  select  the  ballad  of  "  The 
Canterbury  Bell,"  which,  if  less  ambitious  than 
some  of  its  companions,  is  as  likely  to  be  held 
in  remembrance  long  after  1838.  The  scene  is  a 
sweet  cottage  in  Kent ;  a  luxuriant  vine  mant- 
ling the  eaves ;  a  cage  of  turtle-doves,  basking  in 

the  porch ;  one  love-lorn,  pensive  maiden,  her 
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knittiiig  abandoned,  tiink  in  rewene,  musing  of 
lior  absent  ^'  true  love ;"  and  a  gay,  brisk, 
sister  startling  her  with  a  letter,  which  is  not 
from  him. 

[the  CAXTCRBUfir  BELL, 

<<<  I  BEX  it  grow  beneath  mj  hand, 

I  Me  it  day  by  day, 
1  meaiure  an  its  purple  wand 

How  long  he  ia  away. 

^'  The  ieed  waa  sleeping  in  the  earth, 
-    The  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
And  Cfariatmaa  gathered  in  its  mirth 
The  friends  now  scattered  round. 

«( ( It  was  the  tinie  of  thy  farewell, 

Cold,  wintry,  dead— and  now 
The  violets  are  in  the  dell. 

The  May  upon  the  bough, 

^<  We  sowsd  its sc^d  whea  winds  woM  4iill| 

The  plant  now  grown  so  fair ; 
We  placed  it  on  the  window-sill, 

To  catch  the  sun  and  air  ! 

^  '  Yoa  said  yon  would  retom  again 

Before  it  was  in  bloom-.* 
Alas  !  it  sheds  its  light  in  vsin 

Around  our  altered  room. 

« <  My  heart  is  sick  with  hops  defenedi 

Days,  weeks  pass  slowly  o^er^— 
Alas  r  one  Toice  is  still  unheard. 

One  step  retipms  no  more  I 

<<  *  I'm  weary  of  these  watching  hours, 

That  fret  my  lift  away ; 
I  do  not  love  my  Avoniite  iowers ; 

I  loathe  the  sonny  day. 

^  <  is  not  the  heart  a  sacred  thing  ? 

Is  it  not  love  that  gives 
The  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 

Where'er  its  presence  livss  ? 

^  <  I  gare  my  heart,  I  thought,  fbr  thine— 

Mine  was  the  gift  alone ; 
Why  have  the  false  no  outward  sign 

By  which  they  may  he  known  ? 

"'*  Fair  flower,  that  I  have  wept  to  see 

Day  after  day  arise  | 
I  little  thonght  that  thou  wonldst  be 

Welcomed  with  tearftil  eyes ! 

<<  *  Why  should  there  he  divided  truth  ? 

Ah  I  why  should  one  lore  on  ? 
I'm  weary — weary  of  my  youth. 

Whose  happiness  i$  gone  V 

.    «  A  light  stdp  makes  her  start  the  while ; 
She  sees  her  sister  stand 
Beside  the  gate,  with  eager  smile, 
A  letter  in  her  hand. 

^  Poor  girl !  she  might  have  spared  the  blush 

That  vnth  the  letter  came ; 
She  took  the  scroll—pale  grew  the  flash-* 

It  did  not  bear  his  name !" 

TBE  KEEPSAKE. 

This  old  favourite  has  put  forth  new  claims  to 
favvniv.  Its  sise  is  now  petr/ec^tim^^tbat/ufte 
milieu,  equally  appropriate  to  true  elegance^ 
whether  in  ladies  or  annuaU,  and  remote  alike 
from  the  dumpy  and  the  9triiddHng.  The  bind- 
ing, if  nut  the  most  expensive,  b  certainly  the 
moat  tasteful  we  have  seen  this  year.  The  style 
ought  to  be  called  boudoir  binding.  The  letter- 
press is  beautiful,  the  fancy  pictures  are  graceful ; 
the  tales  of  love  and  romance,  of  beauty  and 
fihivalrj,  such  as  young  hearts  love.    But^  alas 


for  those  that  are  bo  longer  young,  if  th^  had 
not  more  solid  fare !  The  first  tale,  whieh  is 
historical,  may  be  fairly  construed  into  a  warn- 
ing and  lesson  to  all  maiden  queens.  There, 
fair  and  gentle  reader !  "  The  Keepsake"  has 
hooked  you.  We  defy  you  to  eqjoy  a  sound  sleep 
again,  until  you  learn  what  that  "  Keepsake" 
has  to  insinuate  regarding  the  poeition  of  ear 
young,  lovely,  and  perhaps  loving  Virgin  Queea, 
in  the  Ule  of  ''  The  Royal  Marriage."  *'  The 
Turkish  Visit"  is  another  fsveorite  with  oa ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  we  desiderate  a  little  more  of  the 
real  and  the  earnest  in  future  ^*  Keepsakes," 
both  in  picture  and  writing. 

OEMS  OF  nEAUTT. 

The  new  volume  of  this  annual  has  assumed  a 
character  of  greater  precision  and  meaning. 
The  Various  groups  designed  by  Panris,  are 
pictures,  or  tableaux,  repreeenting  tbe  Paanons 
and  Af  ections.  The  Countesa-Editreas-^  title 
which,  in  tbe  progress  of  human  improvement»  in 
some  five  hundred,  or  be  it  five  thousand  years 
hence,  will  assuredly  become  one  of  greater  die* 
tinotion  than  that  of  Ducbese^CounteeBi  has 
told  that 

^  Beauty's  Gems  have  shone  their  honr; 

Now,  from  mine  more  rich  and  deep. 
With  a  ipeU  of  sterner  power. 

Call  we  Passions  from  their  sleep  i 
Dark  Despair  and  pale-eyed  Fear } 

Jealousy  and  Anger  strong ; 
Ix>ve,  o'ermaitering  pain  and  wrong ; 

Hope,  that  doth  the  doubting  cheer. 
Gefitle  maiden,  smile  and  tell. 
Have  we  done  your  bidding  well  ? 

We  could  almost  take  upon  us  to  anawar  for 
the  maiden— <'  WelL" 

The  engravings  are  twelve  in  number;  the 
subjeuts  those  enumerated  in  the  rhyme,  and  per- 
sonifications of  some  of  the  gentler  emotioos — 
as  Affection,  Cheerfulness,  and  PUt/,  Those  ac 
quainted  with  the  style  of  Parris,  may  have  a 
perfect  idea  of  these  groups.  More  freedom  and 
scope  have,  however,  been  given  to  his  pencil  by 
the  expfessions  of  definite  passions  and  emotions. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  replete  with  charaeter- 
istie  expression  ;  the  gay,  the  graoeful,  and 
buoyant  being,  however,  the  most  true,  if  not 
the  most  effective.  This,  also,  holds  of  the  illos. 
trative  verses.  It  is  easier  to  deal  with  Jof, 
or  Hope,  in  a  few  smooth  stansas,  than  with  the 
dark  and  terrible  passions.  Our  specimen, 
therefore,  shall  be  of  the  lighter  ldnd« 

CHEEBFULKESa. 

"  Spirit  with  bright  and  gladsome  meia, 

(That  seldom  art  in  elties  seen,) 

With  eyes  that  shine^  and  chedks  all  glowi^^ 

And  robes  in  comely  drapery  flowing 

And  silken  locks,  where  breezes  sly 

Linger,  and  sport,  and  love,  and  sigh ! 

Thy  time  of  joy  is  early  dawn ; 

Thy  mates  the  deep-eyed  startled  fliwa. 

And  timid  hai%  that  lightly  pass 

With  feet  that  scarcely  bend  t^  giiw^ 

And  tbe  glad  birds,  whose  song,  begvn. 

Ends  with  the  empire  of  the  snn ; 

Thy  gaiiands,  herbs  besprent  with  dew; 

Thy  ^dnsis,  watern  deep  and  bloei 
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Thy  pleasare-ground,  those  nooks  unseen 

Where  eren  old  shepherds  scarce  hare  heen. 

Health  bounds  triumphant  at  thy  side ; 

And  rich  Pomona,  like  a  bride 

Crowned  with  earth's  luscious  treasures,  brings 

To  thy  white  feet  her  ofiferings. 

Fain  would  I  leave  my  cares  behind, 

And,  lured  on  by  the  balmy  wind, 

Seek  out  thy  haunts,  remote  and  green. 

And  share  with  thee  thy  joy  serene. 

Spirit  of  bright  aud  gladsome  mein!" 


TBB  NATAli  KEfiPtAHB. 

No  Beainan  could  find  a  better  Keepsake  than 
this ;  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good 
Memoir  of  Nelson,  written  by  the  Old  Sailor.  It  is 
a  neat,  pretty  book ;  and,  instead  of  fancy  engrar* 
Ings,  gives  us  a  few  clever  etchings  of  Nelscm's 
grandest  battles,  and  facsimiles  of  his  hand- 
writing. This  is,  therefore^  a  sensible  Annual, 
and  a  good  foundation  for  a  naval  series. 


nSHXn's  JUVENltiB  SGAAP.SOOK, 

A  joint- stock  production  of  the  reader's  old 
friend,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  is  a  very  pretty  work.  It 
has  several  pretty  copies  of  verses ;  and  many 
exceedingly  pretty  pictures — for,  although  the 
preface  states  correctly  enough  that  the  literary 
department  of  such  works  is  the  most  important, 
yfe  doubt  whether  the  pictorial  Is  not  sometimes 
by  far  the  best  in  execution.  Yet  the  "  Visit  to 
Grandmamma,"  and  the  description  of  "  The 
Gentle  Toinette,"are  as  sweet  and  natural  as  their 
traits.  The  verses  descriptive  of  the  Young 
Milk  Maid,  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  adapted 
to  children  than  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
strains. 


Campbell's  illustrated  works. 
An  edition  of  this  favourite  classic  is  lust  pub- 
lished by  Moxon,  in  the  same  beautiful  style  as 
Rogers'  "  Italy."  The  gems  of  art  irradiate  the 
^ems  of  poesy — Turner  illustrates  Campbell. 
The  poems  are  arranged  exactly,  we  think,  in 
the  manner  of  the  complete  edition,  in  one  vo« 
lume,  lately  published  by  Moxon — that  is^  chro. 
nologicallyj  or  in  the  order  of  their  original 
appearance,  from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  in 
1799,  to  the  small  pieces  which  appeared  in  the 
JVew  Monthly  Magazine,  during  the  nine  years 
that  Mr  Campbell  was  the  editor  of  that  perio. 
difliil  work«  Among  the  last  of  these  occasional 
pieces,  are  the  complimentary  verses  to  the  uo. 
happy  Burdett,  converted  by  his  conduct  into 
the  bitterest  satire.  The  illustrations  are  gene, 
rally  exquisite,  either  in  ethereal  lightness,  airy 
grace,  or  melting  softness  of  outline*    Among 


the  more  rare  and  delicious  of  those  in  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  are 
<<  Earth*8  loneliest  .bounds,  or  occan*s  wildest  shore;*' 

with  a  storm.tossed  ship  sweltering  in  aragingsea; 
and  next  the  law  pealing  forth  from  Mount  Sinai, 
in  thunder  and  cloud,  while  an  assemblage  of  heart- 
struck,  prostrate  worshippers  are  grouped  around 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  light  and  delicate 
sketch  of  the  scene  described,  graces  the  opening  of 
''  Theodric."  The  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  Camp, 
bell's  noblest  lyric — ^if  it  be  not  rather  the  noblest 
that  ever  was  breathed  in  English  words — be* 
comes,  under  Turner's  pencil,  a  miniature  of  the 
sublime,  and  also  a  proof  that  the  true  sublime 
has  nothing  to  do  with  magnitude  or  space* 
Hohenlinden  is  more  clear  and  palpable  than  the 
majority  of  Turner's  designs.  Lord  UUin'9 
Daughter,  is  the  very  wild  and  picturesque  scene 
described ;  andTAe  Soldier  9  Dream  is  one  of  sur« 
passing  loveliness ;  as  is  the  soft  landscape  of  Fair 
Wyoming*  Some  of  Turner's  most  characteristie 
effects  are  apparent  in  the  Rhine  view,  ''  Non« 
nerwerder's  cloisters  pale,"  and  the  castled  crag 
of  Drachen/ele,  prefixed  to  the  ballad  of  "  The 
Brave  Roland."  ''  The  Beech  Tree's  Petition' 
produees  a  sweetly  rural  picture,  though  greater 
luxuriance  of  foliage  might  not  have  misbeseemed 
the  tryeting-tree  of  generations.  One  of  the 
most  original  and  unique  of  these  gems  of  art  if 
connected  with  the  lines  on  the  '^  Camp  Hill  near 
Hastings."  Could  we  reconcile  imagination  to 
that  horrid  grisly  phantom  under  which  the 
northern  mythology  personifies  Death,*  the 
Death-Boat  at  Heligoland  would  form  a  thrilling 
and  awful  picture.  "  The  Ode  to  the  Germana" 
forms  the  subject  of  a  stately  and  charaeteristio 
view;  and  the  '*  Dead  Eagle"  gives  us  a  splendid 
Moorish  scene* 

The  letterpress  of  this  edition  is  in  harmony 
with  the  embellishments,  and  the  book  altogether 
is  to  be  held  among  the  best  treasures,  the  elegant 
luxuries,  and  also  the  heir-looms  of  literature. 
This,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  become  to  a  wide 
extent,  and  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  to  which  many  a  household  in  Great  BrL. 
tain  and  America  will  be  proud  to  give  a  shrine. 

*  No  artist  now  thinks  of  imrodnciiif,  in  serious 
design^  the  all  bat  obsolete  ancient  DeriL— .him  of  the 
clotea  hoofs  and  long  switch  taiL  We  wish  the  hor- 
rible skeleton.  Death,  were  also  exploded,  since  he  is  no 
longer  a  mystery  and  a  terror,  but  a  repnlsiFe  mockery 
of  hnmanity.  Little  children  in  Scotland  ladicrously 
term  (bis  hideous  personifleation,  Death  upon  a  porridge* 

ttiekm    Aocofding  to  Barns, 

"  Bainu  haud  out  their  fingen  laugbiOf 
And  poak  hu  hips." 

Paiaters  shooldi  therefore,  banish  him,  and  replace  «  the 
grim  feature"  with  something  more  itted  to  impi 
civilised  age. 
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CsiLD,  there  was  One  who  said  to  such  ss  thon, 
*^  Let  little  children  come  to  me  I"  And  I 

Conld  wlsb,  while  on  thy  heart  and  oe  thy  braw 
Hope,  youth,  and  health  sit  throned  gloriously. 

That  He  would  draw  thee  with  the  cords  of  loye, 
And,  even  in  childhood,  lead  thy  tender  thought 

To  fli  itielf  00  tretfures  placed  uhntmm 


To  soon  a  wortd  with  sin  and  tvmoB  fraoghf 
Thenwonldst  thou  grow  In  silent  gtfodness  up^ 
And  beaTenly-mindedneai^  and  peaoe^  and  blise  | 
YsB,  haply  from  thy  lips  might  pase  the  cvp 

That  earth  hath  mingled  in  lU  Mttemess; 
And  tboo  migbtst  ever  bo,  as  now,  a  thing 

Whose  presence  fnm  ear  ii|^l  am  forrow  flt# 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FACTION  IN  IRELAND.* 


A  DAY  IN  ULSTER. 


The  interest  excited  by  tlie  evidence  given 
before  tbe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Orange  Associations,  bas  induced  me  to  refer 
to  tbe  note-book  of  a  tour  wbicb  business 
obliged  me  to  make  in  Ireland,  in  tbe  winter  of 
1 834-^5 ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
simple  statement  of  some  extraordinary  scenes 
which  came  under  my  observation  may  be  more 
fikely  to  bring  before  the  public  the  deep  and 
widely-spread  evils  of  faction,  than  *^  sermon  or 
homily,"  I  have  determined  to  write  it.  I  dis. 
daim  all  feelings  of  partisanship,  which  my  pro- 
fession and  tenets  forbid ;  I  have  no  farther  bias 
than  that  necessarily  produced  in  every  mind  by 
the  general  tendency  of  its  principles :  I  come 
forward,  therefore,  as  an  impartial  witness,  and 
with  no  other  object  than  to  expose  the  evil  of 
those  party  associations  which  are  alike  destruc- 
tive of  social  peace  and  of  national  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  month  of  January  1835,  I  found  myself 
in  a  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  a  violently-contested  election;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  impossible  to  procure  any  con- 
veyance in  the  direction  in  which  I  required  to 
go.  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  seeing  my  annoy- 
ance, proposed  to  me  to  take  advantage  of  a  car 
returning  to  a  particular  district  for  voters, 
from  whence,  he  said,  if  I  did  not  mind  cross- 
roads and  bad  fare,  I  might  easily  find  a  con- 
veyance "  in  the  line  of  my  business."  I  con- 
sented to  this  readOy ;  having  no  fear  of  cross- 
roads, and  much  less  of  bad  fare  in  Ireland, 
where  fresh  butter  and  eggs,  good  potatoes  and 
a  chicken,  are  always  to  be  had :  therefore,  I 
aoon  arranged  to  proceed  next  morning  upon  an 
outride  car,  with  one  cushion,  drawn  by  a  grey 
mare  whose  elevated  nose  proclaimed  her  want 
of  sight,  and  driven  by  Mr  Nanty  Flinn,  who, 
aither  from  sympathy  to  "  the  brute  baste,"  or 
from  seal  for  his  favourite  candidate,  had  got  his 
lights  so  darkened  that  I  doubted  much  whether 
he  could  ''see  his  way." 

The  morning  rose  dark  and  lowering;  the 
ground  was  already  whitened  with  snow;  masses 
of  sombre  clouds  seemed  almost  within  reach ; 
and  the  low  wind  moaned,  portentous  of  the 
coming  storm.  The  first  stage  was  got  over 
pretty  well,  and  a  late  breakfast  of  tea,  toast, 
and  eggs,  (the  eggs  being,  I  verily  believe,  layed 
fresher  in  Ireland  than  anywhere  else,)  beside 
a  generously-piled  turf  fire,  gave  me  courage  to 
proceed  ;  and,  after  due  convoltation,  I  resolved 
to  sleep  at  i  ■  ■,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  which  I  was  told  was  a ''  gen. 

*  It  it  proper  to  itate  that  tbe  rabjoiaed  narratiTe  it 
Bofictioa.  It  li  a  true  picture  of  Irish  eodety— a  limple 
ncord  of  ftctt— tnuiamitted  to  oe  bf  a  geaUeman  on 
whom  wa  hare  the  utmoet  relijuioe. 


teel  place,"  and  thence  regain  my  route.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  road,  and  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  tempted 

me  to  stop  at  the  neat  town  of  M ;  but  the 

prudent  recollection  of  having  already  paid  for  the 
car  to  ■  determined  me  to  proceed.    I 

wrapped  my  plaid  about  me,  pulled  my  cap  over 
my  ears,  thought  I  never  saw  so  murky  a  sicy, 
and  scarcely  believed  my  watch,  which  said 
"  only  four  o'clock."  The  road  lay  acrosa  a  bog : 
the  clamps  of  turf,  and  the  black  holes  from 
which  they  had  been  taken,  contrasted  horridly 
with  the  snow  ;  and  the  scattered  cabins,  with  a 
few  bare  willow  trees  near  them,  only  made  de* 
eolation  more  desolate.  We  passed  men  in 
knots  of  five  or  six,  many  of  them  with  guns, 
and  several  shouting  *'  Verner  for  ever  i"  "  To 
hell  with  the  Pope !"  &c. 

The  driver  said  "  they  were  Orangemen,  after 
some  mischief,"  (seeking  it,)  "  and  that  he*d  be 
ruined  intlrely  if  they  knew  he  was  a  Papist." 

His  fears  were  removed  by  our  turning  into 
another  road ;  and  I  confess  I  so  far  partici- 
pated in  his  feelings  that  I  thought  it  juti  ag 
well  that,  at  so  late  and  dusky  an  hour,  we 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  persons  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  evidently  much  excited,  and  pro- 
bably  drunk.  I  have  passed  the  time  of  life 
which  finds  pleasure  in  an  adventure,  and  I 
felt  happy  to  escape  even  from  the  chance  of  an 
interruption  to  the  dull  safety  of  my  drive. 
The  monotony  of  the  bog  is  here  broken  by 
round  cultivated  hills,  which  rise  from  it  like 
islands,  and  are  so  called  in  the  country  phrase- 
ology. Whilst  I  was  remarking  their  ■inytiU» 
appearance,  the  driver  called  my  attention  to 
the  colour  of  the  sky  above  one  of  them.  It 
was  of  lurid  red,  and,  as  its  brightneaa  varied, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  cavsed  by 
a  conflagration  of  some  kind :  and  so  it  proved ; 
Aor,  on  rounding  the  hill,  we  saw,  in  seven  or 
eight  distinct  places,  flames  shooting  upwards, 
and,  in  others,  columns  of  dense  smoke  rising 
where  preceding  flame  had  expired — they  wers 
evidently  cabins  burning. 

'*  By  the  Powers !"  ejaculated  the  driver,  ''the 
wrackers  have  been  here,  playing  to  'hell  or 
Connaught'  with  the  craturs  this  etnold  night — 
and  my  hearty  curse  on  them !"  He  explained  to 
me  that  wrackers  were  Orangemen,  who  mttadced 
the  houses  of  Catholics,  smashed  their  famitare, 
and  burned  them  out,  giving  them  the  choioe  of 
going  to  hell  or  to  Connaught.  At  this  moment, 
I  perceived  some  persons  beside  a  turf.i«tack  in 
the  bog ;  and,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  upon  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  I  made  my 
way  towards  them  by  a  bog.path.  Never  have 
I  behel  a  scene  so  savage  and  so  desolate:  the 
snow,  the  burning  houses ;  the  clouds  hanging  in 
dark  grey  masses  upon  the  hills,  and  tinted  with 
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the  light  of  flames ;  the  wind  in  gusts,  or  sweep- 
ing along  the  hog-plants  with  low  rustling  sound  ; 
and  this  group  of  women  and  children  crouching 
from  the  hitter  hlast  beside  this  pile  of  black 
turf!  Many  of  them  were  weepings  and  all 
seemed  terrified.  I  gathered  from  them  that 
some  Orangemen,  returning  from  the  ehairing  of 
Colonel  Vemer  on  the  preceding  day,  attacked 
the  houses  of  such  Catholics  as  they  suspected 
of  being  parties  to  a  cruel  assault  on  an  Orange- 
man some  time  previous;  that  they  met  with 
resistance  at  those  housee,  but  broke  in  and 
''  smashed  all  before  them ;"  when  some  of  the 
friends  who  were  at  work  in  the  bog,  ran  up  to 
the  defence;  some  shots  were  fired,  and  an 
Orangeman  was  wounded;  the  mob  then  dispersed, 
threatening  revenge.  What  I  now  beheld,  was 
the  proof  of  their  keeping  their  word  :  a  large 
party  of  Orangemen  had  appeared  about  two 
hours  before,  and  deliberately  set  fire  to  the 
cabins  of  those  they  had  attacked  the  day  before, 
and  of  any  others  whom  they  conceived  to  be  in 
any  way  connected  with  them.  The  expectation 
of  the  women  seemed  to  be  that  not  a  Catholic 
cabin  would  escape  their  fury ;  they  had  fled  from 
their  houses,  expecting  the  visit  of  destruction 
every  moment ;  and,  though  they  had  seen  the 
Orangemen  march  off  in  another  direction,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  would  not 
return  '*  at  dark,  and  finish  them ;  for  they'll 
niver  stop  until  they  burn  out  every  Catholic, 
unless  the  good  God  puts  it  into  their  hearts  to 
quit."  (stop.)  I  advised  them  to  apply  to  the 
nearest  magistrate.  They  said  it  would  be  use- 
less,  as  the  police  were  absent  at  the  elections, 
and,  ^'  anyway,  sure  the  magistrates  were  as  bad 
as  thimselves — ^for  wasn't  it  they  set  them  on, 
being  Orangemen  themselves  ?"  They  said,  if  all 
seemed  quiet  after  nightfall,  they  would  creep 
back  to  their  cabins. 

My  reflections  on  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
so  completely  absorbed  me  that  I  forgot  to  wrap 
myself  in  my  plaid ;  and,  when  I  reached  the  vil- 
lage, I  found  myself  completely  chilled,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  the  next  day.  In  answer 
to  my  queries,  I  was  told  that  no  more  mischief 
had  been  done ;  that  the  Catholics  brought  it  all 
on  themselves ;  and  that  now  they  threatened  to 
murder  all  the  Protestants.  I  felt  that,  had  my 
house  been  burnt,  my  little  property  destroyed, 
and  my  wife  and  children  rendered  houseless  at 
euch  a  season,  I  might  have  been,  at  least, 
tempted  to  revenge  myself.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  I  was  roused  by  the  ringing  of  the 
church-bell,  and  by  much  commotion  in  the  street. 
On  looking  out,  I  saw  numbers  of  men  collected 
in  little  parties,  eagerly  talking  together,  and 
most  of  them  were  armed.  A  crowd  surrounded 
the  door  of  a  pretty  house  which  I  had  been 
told  belonged  to  "  the  agent,"  (the  proprietor 
was  a  minor;)  and  the  servant  girl  said  that 
«<  the  country  was  up,  for  the  Catholics  of  the 
bog  had  brought  down  the  mountain  Ribbonmen, 
and  they  were  not  to  leave  a  Protestant  alive  in 
the  neighbourhood — ^so  the  Orange  boys  were 
going  down  to  quench  thenu"  I  asked,  were  they 


constables ;  she  said  not,  but  '*  sure  the  agent 
was  going  out  with  them,  which  was  all  as  one ; 
and  he  had  given  them  plenty  of  ball  cartridges, 
and  they  had  yeomanry  guns  and  bag'nets,  and 
there  was  no  fear."  No  fear  certainly  for  the 
Orangemen,  but  much  for  those  they  were  to 
oppose.  This  gentle  damsel  further  said,  that 
**  they  hoped  to  meet  the  Catholics  at  the  cross 
roads,  before  they  got  to  the  Protestant  country; 
and  there  would  be  a  fight  for  it."  This  armed 
mob  soon  marched  off;  there  appeared  to  be  some 
persons  on  horseback  at  their  head,  and  also  a 
jaunting  car ;  but,  as  they  did  not  pass  my  win- 
dow, I  saw  indistinctly.  Not  knowing  how 
all  this  mouvtment  was  to  end,  I  thought  it  pru« 
dent  to  dress  myself ;  and  I  then  lay  down  again, 
rather  to  muse  than  to  sleep.  I  could  not  recall 
to  my  mind  any  instance  of  Scotch  or  English 
magistrates  leading  out  one  party  of  people  to 
put  down  another,  without  the  authority  of  the 
law.  In  two  or  three  hours,  the  greater  number 
returned,  and  I  learned  that  they  had  not  met 
with  any  Catholics ;  that  no  Protestant  had  been 
molested;  but  that, after  they  were  out  some  time, 
shots  were  fired  on  the  Ribbonmen's  side  of  the 
road :  therefore,  they  had  left  a  party  on  the  op. 
posite  hill,  to  protect  the  Protestants.  I  saw  this 
strange  army  leave  the  village  in  parties,  after, 
as  I  was  told,  being  regaled  with  whisky  at  the 
agent's  and  other  houses;  and,  for  two  hours  after, 
I  heard  single  shots,  which  I  then  conceived  to 
have  been  fired  by  them  as  they  went  along,  with, 
out  farther  purpose  than  display.  I  now  resolved, 
instead  of  pursuing  my  original  plan  of  proceed- 
ing on  jaunting  cars,  which  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  country  rendered  imprudent,  to  get 
into  the  mail-coach  road  at  A  ;  and,  sending 
my  portmanteau  there  by  a  messenger,  I  pro* 
ceeded  on  foot  to  the  scene  of  these  extraordi* 
nary  proceedings.  I  first  reached  the  Protestant 
position,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  At  the  gable  of  a 
house,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  bog-iedand  hiUs, 
about  30  or  40  men  were  assembled,  (a  few  guns 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  the  turf-stack;)  their 
appearance  was  somewhat  above  that  of  labour- 
ers, at  least  they  were  well  clad ;  their  manner 
was  stiff,  though  civil,  and  their  answers  to  my 
questions  were  given  cautiously  and  with  deli- 
beration. 

They  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
burnings,  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  Orange- 
men from  the  next  county,  Cfrem  the  parish  of 
the  Rev.  Mortimer  (fSuUivan  ;)  but  that  they 
thought  "  the  Catholics  had  only  themselves  to 
thank,  for  their  own  conduct  had  caused  it ;  no 
Protestant  could  pass  that  road  after  dark,  with- 
out being  beaten  ;  and  that,  some  time  before,  at 
the  races  of  ,  they  had  beaten  the  Pro- 

testants on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  on  the 
high  road  attacked  a  man  and  his  daughter,  and 
so  mieueed  them  that  their  lives  were  for  a  long 
time  despaired  of."  I  failed  to  make  them  see  that 
the  revenge  of  burning  houseis  over  innocent 
women  and  children  was  savage  ;  and  that,  when 
they  were  assaulted  by  the  Catholics,  they  should 
apply  to  the  laws  for  redress.    The  reply 
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"  thai  the  beit  Justice  was  their  firelock — ^ihat  they 
did  net  know  what  to  make  of  the  laws — that 
one  time  the  gentlemen  told  them  to  walk,  (on  the 
12th  Of  July,)  and  to  wear  Orange  ribbons  ;  but 
now  they  told  them  not,  and  they  were  prosecuted 
if  they  did;  there  was  little  use  in  the  laws,  for 
they  were  always  changing"  They  admitted  that 
they  had  not  seen  any  assemhlage  of  Catholics 
the  preceding  evening,  nor  had  they  heard  any 
shots  until  after  the  party  came  from  the  village 
of  ■  ;  that,  when  they  heard  the  "  tramp" 

of  their  approach,  they  were  sure  it  was  the 
Catholics  coming  to  murder  them,  and  they  ex- 
pressed great  fears  that  they  would  attack  them 
that  night.  In  the  cahin,  I  saw  several  stand  of 
yeomanry  arms ;  and  I  was  told  that  this  party 
of  Protestants  had  received  from  a  magistrate 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  "  backload"  of  bidl  cart- 
ridge; and  that  another  justice  of  the  peace  told 
them  to  defend  themselves  like  men.  It  apu 
peared,  from  the  statement  of  these  men,  that, 

after  the  return  of  the  armed  party  to  " , 

firing  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  until  day- 
light from  the  opposite  hill,  shot  for  shot  being 
exchanged.    A  bullet  was  shewn  to  me  which 
was  said  to  have  struck  the  turf-etack ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  any  common  gun  could  carry 
the  distance  stated.    I   asked  them,  Did  they 
know  any  of  the  persons  who  burned  the  houses? 
One  man  said — "  they  had  a  guess ;"  but  the 
rest  instantly  cautioned  him  to  be  silent.    Prom 
this  ^*  station,"  I  walked  across  the  bog  to  the 
Catholic  hills-— and  never  shall  I  forget   this 
walk !   The  cabins  were  of  the  poorest  descrip. 
tion,  and  almost  all  deserted  and  shut  up.    Such 
children  as  lingered  near  them  gave  me  evasive 
answers  when  I  inquired  for  the  owners;  some 
said,  "  they  were  wakeing  the  ould  man  up  in 
the  street,  and  Td  find  some  one  to  tell  me 
there."    As  I  proceeded,  I  saw  women  and  chil- 
dren crossing  the  snow.covered  fields,  carrying 
furniture  of  all  kinds  in  every  direction ;  wheel- 
barrows and  donkey  carts  were  employed  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
ihey  were  going  to  some  place  of  security,  as 
the  wrackers  were  expected  that  night  again,  to 
destroy  all  before  theni.    The  "  street"  I  found 
to  be  a  double  row  of  cabins,  dot   numerous 
enough  to  be  termed  a  village  ;  some  were  of  a 
better  order,  one  was   slated,   and  altogether 
there  was  an  improving  air  about  it.    (I  learned 
afterwards  that  these  houses,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  belonged  to  Protestants.)    Opposite 
to  a  wretched  mud  cow-house,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable crowd,  and  there  was  the  wakeing  of 
the  "  ould  man."     Every  one  seemed  eager  to 
tell  me  his  story,  but  I  selected  the  son  of  the 
deceased  as  norrator.   He  was  a  man  of  six  feet, 
of  a  powerful  though  gaunt  figure;  his  coun- 
tenance was  calm  though  wild,  and  his  voice 
was  evidently  subdued.  He  said  he  saw  the  burn- 
ings on  the  hill ;  but,  as  he  was  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bog,  and  was  always  a  peaceable  neigh, 
hour,  he  was  not  afraid.    His  father  was  ''  upon 
^ying,"  Md  he  came  up  to  a  publichouse  in  the 
street,  to  buy  candles  and  tobseeo,  and  attdif 


things  as  he  thought  would  be  eallad  for  before 
morning ;  that,  as  he  left  the  public  ho«se,  he 
saw  the  thatch  of  his  own  cabin  in  flaniea,  md  a 
number  of  men  with  guns  about  it ;  he  called  to 
the  people  who  were  in  the  "  publie,"  and  said, 
'*  Will  yon  see  my  house  bumty  and  my  dying 
father,  and  do  nothing  for  me? — ^yeu  know  you 
are  all  Orange  boys,  and  they  will  mind  yez ;" 
on  which  they  all  said  they  would  iMt  see  a 
quiet  neighbour  so  used;  and  they  ran  down, 
calling  out  the  pasS'Word;  that  some  msbed  in 
to  rescue  the  dying  man,  and  others  pulled  off 
the  burning  thatch.  The  strange  men  ran  off. 
The  Orangemen  who  had  acted  so  well  were 
present^  and  here  took  up  the  tale.  They  did 
not  find  the  old  man  in  the  cabin,  and,  on  cvmiog 
out  to  look  for  him,  they  heard  a  groaa  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  beside  the  potato  pit,  and 
"  they  thought  he  departed  then,  as  lie  never 
stirred  after  they  carried  him  into  s  house." 
The  wife's  story  was,  that  she  was  moistening 
the  dying  man's  lips,  when  two  men  entered,  and 
held  guns  to  her  breast,  and  to  that  of  a  girl  who 
was  with  her,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  opened 
the  chests,  broke  the  furnitnre,  and  wracked 
everything;  they  then  trailed  out  the  dying 
man,  and  set  fire  to  the  thatch !  Upon  ray 
making  some  observations  on  the  atrocity  of  such 
conduct,  which  resembled  the  acts  of  Indiaa 
savages,  the  Protestants  said,  the  Catholies 
brought  it  on  themselves ;  that  it  was  certatnly 
hard  that  quiet  persons  should  suffer  ;  hut  thai 
the  generality  of  Catholica  at  that  side  of  the 
bog  deserved  it,  by  their  assaults  on  Protestaati, 
and  above  all,  by  their  conduct  at  tho  races  si 

A •    To  this^  whidi  was  said  openly,  a  Ca. 

tholio  replied-^''  that  the  A—  races  was  net 


the  beginning  of  it;  the  Catholics  would  have 
quiet  enough  there,  had  they  been  eivilly  treated  at 

the  races  of  C ;  but,  inatead  of  civility,  the 

Orangemen  made  a  ring,  and  offered  £10  for  any 
Papist  head  which  dared  to  go  inside  of  it;  aad 
it  was  but  fair  that,  when  the  Catholics  got  the 
Orangemen  into  their  own  country,  (dislrict») 
they  should  serve  them  the  same  way/* 

I  asked  a  respectable  man  who  stood  near  nc^ 
and  whose  appearance  shewed  he  was  a  ProteaU 
ant,  if  this  was  true.  He  sud  he  Mierod  so, 
hut  he  was  not  at  those  races.  I  feared  that  tlM 
recrimination  between  the  parties  asight  not  cad 
well,  so  I  turned  the  eonversation  frona  tko 
canses  to  the  effects.  Each  party  expressed  gicofc 
fear  that  the  distant  friends  of  tho  adverse  r»- 
ligion  would  '^  come  down"  at  night,  and  per-* 
petrate  further  mischief.  The  CafthoHca  aasiiiiid 
me  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
report  that  they  had  sent  for  the  monntain  Ca. 
tholics ;  and  I  said  much  to  ahew  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  all  to  eneoorago  the  neighbooiiy 
feelings  that  seemed  to  exist  araongat  then,  aad 
to  confide  in  each  other,  instead  of  beUeviair 
every  report  spread  to  the  prejudico  of  one  paitf 
or  the  other.  They  thanked  me,  aad  eaM  ih&f 
had  seat  to  tell  the  agent,  and  they  faeped  la 
havo  some  proteefion  before  night. 
.  On  my  way  to  A.    ■  ,  I  orstlook  m 
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abU  farmar,  who  told  me  he  lived  near  the  aooDe 
of  these  horron ;  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  not 
an  Orangeman;  and  that  he  heartily  wUhed 
there  were  no  such  societies  in  the  country.  The 
monthly  lodge  meetings  were  excuses  for  drunk - 
enAess  and  rioting.  That  young  men^  leaving 
them  intoxioated,  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the 
Catholic  cabins  wiiioh  they  passed ;  knocking  at 
the  doors^  and  using  insulting  language.  He 
did  not  believe  there  were  Ribbon  Lodges  now 
amongst  the  Catholics^  but  that  there  were  gun 
clubs,  which  were  associations  for  the  purchase 
of  g^s  by  weekly  subscriptions;  when  a  gun 
was  bought,  the  subscribers  drew  lots  for  it,  the 
Catholics  being  too  poor  to  arm  themselves  in 
any  other  manner.  He  said;  further,  that  the 
Catholics  were  more  ignorant  and  more  addicted 
to  whisky  thi^n  the  Protestants.  When  tipsy, 
they  were  disposed  to  beat  whoever  they  met, 
and  in  this  way,  of  course,  provoked  the  other 
party.  He  attributed  their  greater  love  of  whisky 
to  their  poverty ;  they  had  not  money  to  buy  any 
other  comfort;  and  he  remarked  that,  when  a 
Catholic  got  up  in  the  world,  they  became  more 
sober,  and  as  peaceably  disposed  as  other  people. 
I  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  friendly  con* 
duct  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholics  in  the 
hamlet  I  had  just  left  ?  His  reply  was  remark- 
able : — The  landlord  disapproved  of  party^work, 
and  discouraged  it ;  and  they  knew  they  need 
not  expect  any  favour  if  they  aeted  as  enemies 
to  their  neighbours.  This  answer,  and  much 
that  came  to  my  knowledge  in  my  subsequent 
inquiries,  convinced  me  that  the  gentry  of  the 
country  are  answerable  for  the  party  feuds  and 
party  crimes  of  the  people.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  natural  tendency  in  the  Irish  character 


to  feuds.  If  so,  the  gentry  have  taken  advan« 
tage  of  it  for  the  worst  of  purposes ;  and,  whibt 
their  own  station  and  education  have  placed  thehi 
above  the  commission  of  assaults,  riots,  &c., 
scores  of  ignorant  persons  have  been  transported 
and  hanged  for  crimes,  to  the  commission  of 
which  they  have  been  led  by  the  spirit  engen-  - 
dered  at  Orange  Lodges,  where  members  of  the 
gentry  frequently  presided,  and  which  they  en. 
couraged  in  every  way ;  indeed,  they  are  charge- 
able with  having  sustained  a  syatem  which  other, 
wise  would  have  expired  with  the  eircumstaneea 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  Small  proprietors,  when 
they  became  masters  of  district  lodges,  found 
themselves  invested  with  an  influence  and  im- 
portance unknown  to  them  before;  equally  so 
the  farmer,  at  the  head  of  a  smaller  lodge ;  each' 
had  a  kind  of  command,  and  a  certain  number  of 
followers.  Then  there  was  a  sort  of  brother, 
hood  in  the  association,  which  levelled  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  and  flattered  its  individual 
members ;  and  for  these  paltry  gratifications  to. 
vanity  was  encouraged  religious  party  spirit  of 
the  worst  kind,  until  its  ramifications  can  be 
traced  throughout  all  ranks  of  society  in  Ulster, 
carrying  with  it  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness—creating  the  necessity  for  a  counter- 
acting party  spirit,  and  marking  their  Joint  pro« 
gross  with  sorrow  and  crime.  May  the  present 
suspension  of  Orangeism  induce  aH  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men  in  Ulster  to  reflect  on  the 
past,  and  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct  for  the 
future  as  will  insure  that  rural  tranquillity  so 
necessary  to  prosperity,  and  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  that  fine  province  has  been  so  often 
deprived ! 
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A  Philoiophical  and  Practical  View  of  the  Social 
Bearinge  and  Importance  of  Education;  in  a 
Seriee  of  Eeaaye,  Sfe.  ^e.    By  J.  Antrobus. 

Iir  tke  introductory  nmarki  to  theie  diaooanas,  the 
author  jutiy  tsyi  thst  «cher»  Mean  to  be  lesi  waat  of 
general  and  practical  knowledge,  [on  the  eabject  of  edo- 
catlon,]  than  of  the  meaoa  of  making  it  available  in  iti 
appUcation.**  He  ii  alarmed  at  the  gromh  of  juvenile 
delioqaeney  among  the  yonth  of  all  ranks.  He  hai  a 
tad  opinion  of  cheap  aehoois,  and  of  the  oheap  education 
fiTen  at  the  yearly -inoreaiing  fry  of  low-priced  boarding 
schools.  We  hare  a  had  opinion  of  the  system  altogether 
which  sends  children  from  home  daring  the  years  most 
important  to  the  formation  of  cliaracteri  nor  is  it  easy 
to  peroelye  its  unlTersal  neoessitv.  If  children  an  to  he 
horned  oat  of  doors,  saTe  for  their  few  annoal  holiday. 
weeks  of  peraicions  indulgence^  fkt  better  were  it  that 
there  was  no  nursery  permitted  in  any  household,  than 
no  hahitaUon  for  children  of  adranccd  age.  If  the  health 
and  comfort  of  babies  be  attended  to  by  good  nurses,  it 
aaatters  eomparatively  Uttle  to  themselves  where  they 
are  placed }  but  the  case  beeomee  difiiBreat  when  child- 
nn  are  seat  away  at  the  critical  age  when  the  ejuunple,  the 
watehfnlnces,  and  the  moral  influences  of  home  become 
the  moet  necessary.  If  one  set  of  children  must  necee- 
sarily  be  exiled,  it  would,  we  think,  be  a  happy  revo. 
Intien  in  maanen  which  sent  away  the  babies^  and  kept 
the  ehlldrsn  reoeirlng  elementary  education  within  the 
holy  precinels  of  hosM.   We  can  see  na  Mcsisitr  «« 


either  saerifioe  9  for  surely  erery  reflecting  parent  must 
feel  the  sending  a  child  for  yean  from  the  domestic 
hearth,  to  receive  an  education  from  strangers,  among  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  childnn,  a  rery  great  sacri£e« 
Mr  Ajitrobus  imagines  that  the  recent  progress  of  the 
people  in  knowledge  has  ezoeeded  their  progress  in  virtues 
and  that,  thenfore^  the  main  stnss  ought  to  be  laid  on 
moral  training.  A  slight  degree  of  alarm  mingles  with 
his  philanthropy.  The  enervating  or  evil  tendency  of 
parantal  indulgence,  as  much  as  neglect,  meets  with  due 
admonition  |  seTcrity  is  condemned,  but  strict  discipline, 
and  eren  a  reasonable  use  of  punishment,  is  sanctioned. 
The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  nligious  iastruc* 
Hon  of  the  poor  in  the  humbler  schools^  by  certain 
persons,  is  noticed  in  contrast  with  the  lax  discipline  of 
aristocratic  establishments.  Mr  Antrobus  is  not  an  ia> 
ordinate  admirer  of  what  is  termed  dauical  education  { 
and  beyond  a  certain  length  he  condeouis  it.  "  Latin 
and  Greek  an  good  in  their  plaoe,  and  rank  daserredly 
high  in  the  republic  of  letten ;  but,  in  the  ednoation  of 
British  and  Christian  youth,  it  is  the  dictate  of  common 
prudence  to  amign  to  them  their  stated  bouada"  He 
regrets,  in  pushing  clamical  education  to  the  eztrems 
of  our  public  schools,  not  alone  the  misappUeation  of 
time  and  talent,  but  that  the  study  of  pnifone  aotluns 
gives  fidse  notions  of  honour,  of  virtue,  and  of  wisdonii 
and  darkens  the  pun  light  of  truth.  It  is  gravely  in- 
quired whether  he  who  has  been  wantonly  sporting  his 
Imagination  with  the  levities  of  Oridy  will  tnm  with  a 
ftelinf  of  welcoBis  or  disgust  to  the  saher  dilates  of  his 
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Bible?  Foreign  tnyel  ia  regtrded  by  Mr  Antrobas  a« 
perilous  to  youth,  with  whom  a  Continental  tour  is  little 
better  than  a  wild  chase  after  novelty,  where  time  is 
consumed  in  exploring  the  public  resorts,  or,  as  lilcely, 
in  the  leading  haunts  of  disjipation,  where  the  worst 
species  of  society  is  promiscuously  congregated.  On  the 
question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  public  or  private 
education,  Mr  Antrobus  holds  the  same  opinions  as  on 
many  other  points  namely,  that  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  much, 
if  not  all,  depends  on  the  ftiture  destination  of  the  pupiL 
The  whole  of  these  discourses  are  distinguished  by  sober 
sense  and  moderation.  Their  faults  are  occasional  ver- 
boaity  and  a  want  of  deftnitenesSi  We  receive  the  opin- 
ions of  the  author,  when  we  wish  for  directions  and 
remits. 

Narratifte  of  Captain  FatDcJeener's  Travels  on  the 

Coast  of  Benin. 

These  travels  took  place  a  good  many  years  ago. 
They  are  now  published  by  a  few  friends,  ibr  the  benefit 
of  Captain  Fawckener,  whose  health  was  mined,  and  who 
lost  all  his  property  in  the  unfortunate  trading  Toyage 
which  sent  him  a-travelling  against  his  will.  He  was 
surprised  by  the  natives,  the  crew  of  his  ressel  were 
overpowered,  and  the  ship  was  plundered  and  unrigged 
at  Mongyee,  a  place  on  the  coast,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
west  of  Benin  Bar*  They  were  carried  up  into  the 
country,  suffered  many  hardships,  braved  dreadful  perils^ 
but  finally  escaped.  What  Captain  Fawckener  and  his 
companions  saw  and  suffered  in  the  course  of  their  com- 
pulsory travels,  forms  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  which 
is  curious  and  entertaining.  One  situation  in  a  canoe, 
when  the  natires  and  the  fetith  man  threw  up  cowrieMy 
to  determine  the  life  or  death  of  the  Englishmen,  as  the 
shells  should  descend  whUe  or  redy  or,  as  we  say,  heads  or 
tails,  is  absolutely  thrilling.  •*  Having  grasped  a  quan- 
tity in  his  hand,  he  threw  them  up  like  a  careless  boy, 
playing  at  pitch  and  toss,  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  they  should  immediately  shoot  us 
in  the  canoe.  Our  feelings  at  this  moment  cannot  be 
described.  In  an  instant,  the  unexpected  storm  had  burst 
upon  us  in  all  its  unrelenting  fury ;  with  tears  in  our 
eyes,  we  begged  the  Almighty  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
■avages  and  avert  the  impending  destruction.  Regardless 
of  our  distress,  they  proceeded  in  the  dreadful  ordeal. 
The  shells  fell  rattling  down,  and,  in  an  instant,  every 
eye,  save  our  own,  was  bent  towards  them.'*  Their  agony 
was  protracted  during  three  trials.  The  situation  is  a 
ftriking  one.  Death  and  Life  played  at  dice  for  the  crew, 
8  in  the  '^  Rhtme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child* 

This  singular  work — translated  and  printed  in  Eng. 
lish,  in  Berlin,  and  sent  for  sale  to  England,  to  raise  funds 
for  Goethe's  monument— might  well  be  regarded  as  ficti- 
tious, were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  all  question. 
The  ^Hd  is  a  precocious  and  *^  parlous**  girl  of  thiiw 
teen ;  who,  conceiving  an  enthusiastic  Platonic  affection 
for  Goethe— 4hen  approaching,  if  not  past,  sixty— corre- 
sponds with  and  occasionally  meets  him  during  four  or  five 
years;  his  aged  mother  being  the  confidant  of  the  young 
lady's  headlong  and  laughable  passion.  In  short,  the 
damsel  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  over-topping  the  part 
of  Mignon,"  the  character  which  probably  f^at  inspired 
the  part  Her  extravagant  adoration,  which  would  have 
overwhelmed  an  elderly  Englishman  with  the  sense  of 
ridicule,  appears  to  have  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  German 
poet;  besides,  the  young  lady  was  constantly  sending 
him  gifts  suited  to  his  elegant  taste ;  and  her  letters,  in^ 
dependently  of  her  vehement  Platonic,  possess  a  glow  and 
originality,  a  natural  eloquence  and  force  of  imagination, 
which  must  have  interested  Goethe.  T)ie  sentimental 
Settine  is  more  manly  and  eccentric  than  Diana  Vernon, 
more  passionate  than  Sappho.  Goethe's  mother  describes 
her  with  **  a  frame  of  iron,  and  imagination  of  fire." 
Her  correspondence  is  certainly  <*  a  psychological  curio- 
rity,"  and  more  illustrative  of  what  is  meant  by  *'  the 
German  mind,"  than  any  work  we  haye  seen  for  years. 
We  had  proposed  to  introduce  the  German  reoi  heroine 
to  our  readers  at  greater  length;  but,  as  ^his  was  done  two 
Tsait  ago  by  The  JlhSnmiim,  firoA  th«  origiiMA  Gtnna% 


we  merely  relbr  to  the  *^  singnlariy  original  and  extraTa* 
gant  book"  now  on  sal^  to  add  a  stone  to  the  caim  of  a 
great  man. 

The  Assembled  Commons,  or  Parliamentary  Bio* 

grapher. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  former  Parliamentary  Guide 
Book,  adapted  to  the  new  House  of  Commons,  corrected, 
extended,  and  otherwise  improved,  by  information  regard- 
ing Parliamentary  usages  and  the  law  of  eZectioofr 

The  Dissenter. 

A  cheap  monthly  periodical  so  named,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Stockton,  has  been  collected  into  a  Tolome,  the 
contents  of  which  will  be  interesting  to  FolmUm-ies,  both 
from  its  advocacy  of  liberal  opinions  in  wrlfsiastifal 
affairs,  and  the  information  which  it  contains. 
Curtis  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Infaa^, 
Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age. 

This  is  a  plain,  sensible^  uapretefiding  little  treatise, 
on  a  subject  of  nniyertal  interest.  It  contains  nothing 
new,  nor  untried,  nor  perhaps  a  single  original  idea ;  and 
yet  it  may  have  its  uses,  as  an  idviser  or  a  practical 
guide.  It  is  not  the  least  Taluable  feature  of  the  work, 
that  the  author  has  drawn  largely  on  the  best  popular 
writers  on  health.    Sir  John  Sindalr  is  quite 


UNNOTICED  POEMS. 
The  passing  year  has  been  singularly  productive  of 
poetry.  We  are  bound  to  mention  the  titles  of  a  fiew  of 
those  fugitive  volumes,  though  to  enter  into  an  ^xamina- 
tion  of  the  merits  or  purpose  of  one  half  of  them,  would 
require  a  Monthly  Review  devoted  to  verse  alone.  Mr  Bird, 
the  author  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  metrical  tales, 
published  in  separate  volumes,  and  of  numerous  miscella- 
neous poems  of  merit,  has  issued  Prakcis  Abbott,  cm 
THE  Reclusb  of  Niaoara,  a  tragic  story,  fimnded  en 
an  anecdote  in  Captain  Alexander's  ^  Transatlantic 
Sketches."  *<  Sketches  of  the  Metropolis,"  in  the  stanza 
and  spirit  of  Beppo^  fill  up  the  rolume.  Thomas  Ragt 
the  Nottingham  Mechanic,  author  of  «  The  IMty,*'  and 
other  poems,  has  published  Sketches  prok  Life, 
Lyrics  of  the  Pektateuch,  and  miaoellaBeoas 
pieces,  which  fully  equal  those  previous  attempts  which 
drew  forth  the  praise  of  Dr  Southey,  and  many  compcteat 
judges.  Nemo  is  the  author  of  several  new-born  pieoa  ; 
and  a  rery  young  aspirant  for  the  favour  of  the  Moses,  of 
the  name  of  Manning,  has  produced  a  rolume  of  original 
yerses,  and  a  translation  of  Anacreok.  A  volume  of 
selections  from  an  entire  translation  of  the  poema  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  has  been  published  by  Mr  Geoige 
Everill,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Crown  Prince.  From  it 
we  should  have  been  happy  to  give  a  few  specinMns. 
These  courtly  effusions  are  classic  and  highly  polished, 
and  will  command  attention  from  other  quarters  than 
the  mere  admirers  of  noble  and  royal  authors.  Lyrics, 
by  John  Lee  Steevens,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  one 
hundred  in  all,  are  occasionally  sweet,  and  alwaya  natu- 
ral, smooth,  and  fiowing ;  but,  alas !  the  sleight  of  Terse 
is  not  always  the  divine  power  of  poetry.  We  are  sadly 
at  a  loss  for  distinctive  names  to  characterise  its  ymrjmg 
modes.  AUTUMVAL  Leaves,  by  Henrietta  F.  Vall^ 
consists  of  an  endless  Tariety  of  elagant  abort  pisce^ 
verses  of  society,  lyrics,  gay  epistles,  and  simple  thooghta 
or  sentiments,  delicately  elaborated.  The  volonae  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  greatly  admired  in  the  imasediate 
circle  of  the  author's  friends  and  acquaintances,  which  is^ 
after  all,  probably  the  most  desirable  kind  of  homage 
where  the  highest  fame  is  unattainable.  From  the  Rcr. 
Robert  Wilson,  of  Greenock,  we  have  the  Pi.SAai7Rcs 
of  Piety,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  of  the  school  of  Pol- 
lock, but  with  a  very  amiable  dash  of  the  author  of  «  The 
Sabbath.*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  pvUk- 
ations  in  yerse,  is  a  second  series  of  the  Littlk  Til. 
lager's  Verse  Book,  by  the  venerable  W.  L.  Bowles. 
The  epitaphs  in  Bremhill  churchyard,  placed  tfMio  by 
the  pastor,  in  honour  of  the  chosen  of  his  flock,  aad  as 
examples  to  the  liring,  are  even  more  aasiahle  ikon  the 
little  poems  intended  for  the  village  childreo.  Qmt  oo  John 
Harding^  wlio  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-fimr,  «« 
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**  Lay  down  thy  pUgrim'M  rtaff  npon  this  he^k. 
And,  till  the  moniinff  of  redenq>tion,  sleep, 
Old  wayfistfer  of  evtE !    From  vouth  to  a^D, 
Long  but  not  weary  wat  thv  pifgrimago— 
Thy  Christian  pilgrimage ;  for  tnith  and  prayer 
Alone  enabled  thee  some  griefs  to  bear. 
Left  in  old  age  without  a  husbands  aid. 
Thy  wife  shall  pray  beside  thee  to  be  laid  ; 
For  more  than  a  kind  father  didst  thon  prove 
To  fourteen  children  of  her  feithfhl  love. 
May  future  fathers  of  the  Tillage  trace 
The  same  sure  path  to  the  same  restingplaoe ;   • 
And  future  sons,  taught  in  their  youth  to  save,* 
Learn  that  first  lesson  from  a  Poor  Man's  Oravb  I** 
The  poems  of  Charles  Percy  Wyatt  hare,  we  imagine, 
already  met  with  the  attention  and  celebrity  to  which 
they  are  entitled.    They  are  the  most  noHeeabls  of  the 
many  small  Tolnmes  on  our  table.     With  a  considerable 
profleieacy  in  poetic  diction,  and  the  art  or  accomplish- 
ment of  Terse,  they  giTe  promise  of  growing  power. 
Half  the  Tolume  coniisU  of  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Spanish. 

NEWLY  PUBLISHED  PLAYS. 
Of  neglected  dramas,  we  might  enumerate  some  scores. 
To  the  superior  few,  <*  The  lx»Te  Chase,**  one  of  two 
<<  Wallaces,*'  <<  Cosmo  de  Medici,*'  and  two  or  three 
more^  we  propoee  to  dcTote  space  more  suitable  to  their 
merits  than  can  be  given  in  this  Register. 

FHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Metaphysics,  as  a  separate  science,  have  loet  much  of 
their  savour  in  this  business-aniUbosom  or  utilitarian 
age.  Unlem  mental  philoeophy  is  oonneGtcd  with  some- 
thing of  which  the  utility  is  mon  obTious  and  imm^ 
diate— be  it  physiology,  instinct,  the  Tarious  pheno- 
mena of  life,  or  eTen  phranology— it  fails  to  command 
popular  attention.  The  newest  works  on  mental  philo- 
eophy, accordingly,  treat  human  nature  in  ralation  to  its 
physical,  as  weU  as  moral  and  intellectual  attributes. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr  Babbage's  noble  fragment,  or 
collection  of  fragments,  the  **  Ninth  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise,*' the  most  important  new  work  of  this  description 
is  *^  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature,**  by  Dr  Henry 
M  'Cormack.  1 1  is  a  comprehensiTe  and  elaborate  treatise, 
in  which  the  natura  of  man  is  examined  in  eTery  aspect 
and  relation.  The  author  commences  with  the  physical 
being,  proceeds  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  concludes 
with  man*s  nobler  part— his  moral  affiwtions  and  feel- 
ings, his  capacity  of  endless  improTement  in  the  present 
state  of  existence,  and  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
Dr  M'Cormack  is  of  no  school  of  philosophy.  With  a 
leaning  to  the  perfectibility  theories  of  Godwin,  he  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
breathes  throughout  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  enlightened, 
mild,  and  beneficent  philosophy.  The  soundness  of  his 
orthodoxy  on  all  points,  we  leave  to  theologians.  The 
Tolume,  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges,  from  its 
clesr  and  excellent  arrangement,  and  remarkable  penpi- 
Guity,  we  consider  well-adapted  as  an  introductory  trea- 
tise for  young  students,  and  also  to  the  numerous  and 
important  class  of  thinken  and  inqniren  who  ara  called 
sel^eddcated  men.  The  best  spirit  of  an  advancing  age 
is  reflected  from  its  pages.  The  stem  and  searahing 
philoeophy  of  Bentham,  is  softened  or  brightened  by 
Godwin's  visions  of  terrestrial  beatitndoi 

The  Phihtophy  of  Intiinct  and  Reawn, 
By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D. 

This  gentleman  dedicates  his  work  to  Lord  Brougham, 

•  Tbi«  Tillies  pstiteicb,  from  one  hundred  pound*,  left  him  by 
hii  fsther  when  a  lad*  Mved  four  hundred  pounds. 


for  the  ezeellent  nawn  that  iM  dilKsri ,  in  almoitXerttry 
instance,  from  the  opinions  of  which  his  Lordship  has 
been  the  eloqoent  adToeatey  in  his  work  on  Natural 
Theology.  Dr  Bushnan  is  a  materialist  avowed  ;  and 
he  is  troubled  with  none  of  the  misglTings,  regrets,  or 
modest  doabts  which  perplex  many  of  thoje  who  an  led 
by  oonscientioas  conTiction  into  that  groTelling  and 
cheerlcM  belieC  Differing  with  the  writer  on  many 
essential  points,  we  must  yet  bear  testimony  to  hla  acute* 
ne»  and  candour. 

In  connexion  with  the  aboTS  workiy  we  may  mention 
'  The  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Won- 
ders and  Beauties  of  Animal  Constmction  and  Adapta- 
tion,** dellTered,  we  know  not  where,  but  probably  at 
LiTerpool,  as  the  lectura  is  printed  thereu  It  is  also 
dedicated  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  is  an  able  and  eloquent 
argument  in  confirmation  of  his  Lordship's  elevating  and 
consoling  views  of  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the 
soul.  If  we  knew  the  name  of  the  author,  we  should 
have  pleasure  in  pointing  it  out. 

NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

Effingham  Wilson  has  published  a  clever  jvii^dVeprl^ 
^  How  to  Rise  in  the  Church,*'  in  an  expostnlalory  and 
admonitory  letter  from  James  Crow,  Esq.,of  jumping  fiMne, 
to  his  raTsrend  brother,  John  Crow,  who  he  grieres  to  see 
letting  so  many  reTerends  jump  oTer  his  head,  and  find 
their  way  to  bUhopricks  and  deaneries.  James*  sketches 
of  the  origin  and  rise  of  sundry  right  reTerend  fathers, 
and  his  admonitions  to  simple,  unworldly  John  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  shew  great  humour.  Jem  aTen  that,  had  ho 
been  in  the  chnreh,  he  would  already  haTO  been  a  D.D.^ 
or  an  archdeacon,  and  looldng  outcanfuUy  for  the  death 
of  Dr  Howley. 

Waget  qf  Labour* 

A  communication  made  to  the  statistical  diTlsion  of 
the  British^Aswciation,  which  lately  met  at  LiTerpool,  by 
Mr  Felkin,  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
treating  of  the  amount  and  appropriation  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  was  considered  so  important  that  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  Here  accordingly  it  is,  with  a  few  addi« 
tlons.  We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  to  the  pamphlet,  which  issmail  and  cheap. 
They  will  find  much  that  they  will  fully  approre ;  and 
•omething  to  make  them  think,  eTen  if  they  cannot  agree 
with  the  author*s  conclusion,  it  is  peculiarly  suitable 
to  mechanics*  clubs  and  reading-rooms,  frc  Mr  Felkin 
is,  or  has  been  a  working  man,  and  he  has  warm  sympa« 
thies  with  working  men.  His  adrice  is  tmlyFranklinian* 

ALMANACKS. 
These  pocket-companions  wen  iieTer  before  so  plentU 
fnl,  nor  so  well  classed.  OliTer  9i  Boyd,  the  wholesale 
almanack  manufacturers  for  the  North,  hsTe  them  of  all 
sixes  and  prices,  and  adapted  to  men  of  eTery  trade  and 
profeMion.  Mr  Tilt  of  London,  in  Tariety  and  splen- 
dour, beats  eTen  the  improved  northerns.  He  has  his 
•*  Royal  Almanacks,**  and  **  Sunday  Almanacks  ;**  those 
for  the  hoi,  and  those  for  hanging  on  ihe  wall ;  also  the 
<«  Victoria,"  and  the  •<  Paragon,'*  and  the  '<  National  ;*' 
besides  the  <<  Miniature,*'  a  pretty  blue  and  gold  tome, 
which  you  might  draw  through  an  alderman's  thumb 
ring,  and  never  crush  its  leaTcs*  **  OliTSr  k  Boyd's 
Threepenny  Almanack,  or  Dally  Remembranoer,**  1% 
howeTer,  in  point  of  utility,  the  best  suited  to  Scotland  of 
all  those  cheap  compilations;  and  in  the  amount  and 
arrangement  of  information  is  quite  a  pattern  to  the  worid 
in  cheap  almanack  making.  It  Is  indeed  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  neoesyuy  equipments  of  every  Sootsosan'a 
breast-pocket 
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ENGLAND. 

Pabliaxent  met  on  the  16th  November,  when  Mr 

Abercromby  was  proposed  as  Speaker  by  Mr  Shaw 

LefeTre^  seconded  by  Mr  Strutt.    Sir  R.  Peel  express^ 

his  entire  concurrence  vHth  the  motion,  which  wai  aotnl* 

MO.  XLYJIL^TOL.  IT. 


I  motuly  carried.  As  no  othttr  bniineii  eonld  be  dono 
until  the  members  were  sworn  in,  the  House,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russel,  adjourned  till  the  80th. 
Thus  has  ended  the  threatened  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  to*plBce  Sir  Edward  Sugdea  in  the  chair. 
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The  fTMt  «yeiit  of  t1i«  month,  ahd  whielihii  filled  tho 
oelnmiM  of  the  newtpepen  in  defmilt  of  ooearrencei  of 
fte«ter  Interaet,  le  the  dlning^of  the  Queen  at  Guildhall,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  being  the  Lord  Mayors  Day. 
Brerythinf  went  off  qnietly^  and  the  Queen  ratnned  to 
hor  palace,  no  donbt  with  a  high  notion  of  the  loyalty  of 
her  loTing  mbjectSialthonprh  perhaps  the  nUection  might 
oceor  that  eren  George  IV.  was  exceedingly  popular  at 
hie  aeeesaion. 

M&  0*CoirKKLL A  dinner  has  been  giren  to  Mr 

0*GoniieU  at  Stockport,  at  which  8000  persons  were 
present  He  stated  his  lesolntion  to  prosecute  the  Spot- 
tiawvMide  gang  ibr  a  eonspiracy. 

TRX  BALLOT. 

The  Whigs  are  at  last  reluctantly  coming  to  the 
oonTiction  that  the  Ballot  must  he  tried,  though  it  is 
dUBcult  to  nndentand  the  reason  why,  if  they  beliere 
what  they  assert^that  it  is  not  only  an  eril  in  itself, 
bat  will  not  obtain  the  oferjeet  in  Tiew— .protection 
against  intimidation.  We  never  conld  nndentand  this 
argnment  which  the  Whigs  and  Tories  hare  all  along 
used.  If  the  Ballot  do  not  ensure  secrecy,  where  is  the 
efil  of  Ik  ?— if  it  do,  it  is  difBcnlt  to  see  how  a  landlord  can 
intimidate  his  tenant  from  giving  a  vote  when  he  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vote  has  been  given  in 
the  way  he  wished  or  not.  But  it  is  time  for  the  Whigs 
U  bethink  themselves.  If  they  ever  again  expect  to  represent 
n  single  county  in  England  or  Scotland.  We  could  point 
ont  some  of  their  stanchest  adherents,  teoantsof  Tory  land- 
lirds,  who  have  hitherto  voted,  contrary  to  their  own  in- 
terest, in  favonr  of  Whigs,  but  who  have  now  resolved 
no  longer  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their  families  in 
supporting  a  party  which  withholds  all  protection  from 
honest  voting ;  and  intend,  at  the  next  election,  to  go  to 
their  landlords,  and  ask  them  for  whom  they  are  to  vote, 
ekprNsing  their  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
WhigSt  whatever  pretences  they  may  assume,  agree  in 
reality  with  the  Tories  in  the  opinion  that  the  vote  is 
given  to  the  laird,  and  not  to  the  tenant,  and  as  the  Whigs, 
the  authors  of  the  Reform  Act,  mnst  best  nndentand  its 
meaning  and  object,  the  tenantry  intend  no  longer  to 
oppoee  the  wishes  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  by  opposing 
their  landlords. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  for  the  vote  by  Ballot  proceeds 
apace  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
LIbeials  of  Bast  Cornwall  at  Bodmin,  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  after  adverting  to  the  nmarkable  fhct,  that, 
in  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-flve  eontpsts  in  English 
counties  at  last  election,  the  Reformen  had  been  defeated, 
aaid,  the  chief  cause  of  the  defeat,  was  the  unprio- 
dpled  intimidation  exercised  over  the  voters,  for  which 
the  only  remedy  was  the  Ballot.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  tremendous  cheering.  He  trusted,  that, 
both  for  their  own  sakes^  and  for  the  popular  cause^ 
Ministen  were  pnpared  to  declare  themselves  nohceitat- 
Ingly  for  the  Ballot,  and  to  use  every  means  for  iu 
attainment  On  no  other  terms  than  the  concemion  of 
the  Ballot,  conld  the  Ministry  justly  call  on  the  People  for 
supports  foi  now  that  the  electors  were  convinced  that 
aeither  feelings  of  honour  nor  sense  of  moral  reprobation 
could  prevent  the  aristocracy  resorting  to  demoralixaiion, 
oormption,  and  intimidation,  liberal  eleeton  could  be 
>oand|  neither  by  Interest  nor  by  higher  considerations, 
to  make  exertions^  and  suffer  sacrifices  consequent  upon 
these  esurtions»  far  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  Adminis* 
tration  nnpledged  to  the  Ballot*  If,  by  being  outnum- 
hered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  the  opposition  of 
the  hereditary  legieUture,  they  found  it  imposssible  to 
carry  the  measure,  then  let  them  appeal  to  the  People^ 
and  that  appeal  will  be  snccessfuL'  Without  some  de- 
cided step,  without  some  act  that  will  rally  the  People 
around  the  present  Administration,  he  conld  not  refrain 
coming  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  period 
cannot  be  far  distant,  when  the  Tories  will  re-usurp 
power.  The  People  were  in  a  -atate  of  political  de- 
.apondency,  because  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
ibr  leaden  among  the  aristocracy  i  and,  these  leadershaving 
deceived  them,  they  knew  not  where  to  find  others.  But 
the  prejudices  in  favonr  of  a  government  by  an  aristo- 
cncy,  wfte  fait  dying  away,  and  the  lalutary  coayicUon 


is  every  day  gaining  gfoond  amongst  the  mames>  that 
both  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories,  from  their  pnfiidiees, 
from  their  selfishness,  and  their  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  People,  will  not  bestir  themselves  In  the  People's 
cause,  and,  consequently,  that  both  are  equally  tmfit  to  be 
the  rulers  of  this  great  nation.    The  period,  he  said,  would 
arrive,  when  the  People  would  place  confidence  in  them- 
sel  ves,  and  select  leaden  without  reference  to  the  ariatocracy* 
ThU,  indeed,  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause. 
Mr  Leader  defended  I<ord  Durham  from  the  animadver- 
sions  of  a  portion  of  tlie  Liberal  press,  and  waa  willing 
to  augur  a  favourable  change  In  the  mind  of  Ministers, 
from  the  decided  manner  in  which  a  nobleman,  ao  noariy 
connected  With  them,  avowed  his  opinion  in  favonr  of 
the  Ballot     He  thought,  unless  Ministen  conceded  the 
Ballot,  their  fiite  was  sealed.— Lord  John  Ro8sel*s  own 
constituents  at  Stroud,  hare  also  held  a  meeting  in  favour 
of  vote  by  Ballot,  at  which  8000  penona  were  present. 
At  this  meeting,  a  model  of  Mr  6rote*s  Ballot  box  wu 
exhibited,  and  excited  great  interest     Mr  J.  C.  SymoBS 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  in&tnation  of  tbo  Whig 
opposition  to  the  Ballot     He  said  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment  doggedly  refuse  a  defence  to  the  weakness  of  those 
whom  they  call  on  to  fight  against  the  armed  pofwer  of 
oppression — if  they  Continue  to  exact  sacrifices  white 
they  withiioid  protectioo-^if  they  expect  the  People  to  do 
anything  for  them,  whilst  they  do  nothing  fiir  the  People 
— then  will  another  appeal  to  the  country  make  their 
position  much  woree  than  it  is :  they  who  refuse  the  sole 
means  of  efiectually  defeating  the  Tories,  will  be  hOld  •• 
befriending  the  Tories,  and  as  bad  as  the  Tories  tham- 
selves.     Let  thoeeask  who  will,  of  the  poor  oaaa  toaio* 
rifice  himself  and  his  family,  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping 
the  Whigs  in  ofllce ;  he  for  one,  would  not:  he  oould 
not  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  do  so,  and  he  spoka  as  one 
of  millions  of  the  same  mind,  and  pledged  to  the  awme 
resolve.     (Veliement  and  long-continued  cheering.)     Mr 
Poulet  Scrope  has  been  requesttd  to  present  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  John  RasMl  to 
second  it. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  at  which  the 
Mayor  presided,  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  tbo  BaUoc, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  sevntai  of  tbo  speaken  de« 
daring  that  the  evcnta  of  the  late  election  had  made  them 
reluctant  converts    to    the   necessity  of  secret  voting; 
At  the  annual  dinner  given  in  London,  to  oommamo 
rate    the  acquittal  of   Hardy,   Tooke^   and    Thdwall, 
Mr  Buller,  M.P.  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  Ballot, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  free  and  foir  reprsaentatioo.    Mr 
Harvey  said,  a  reform  of  the  Reform  Act  was  Impel  i- 
ously  required,  and  that  he  should  not  allow  a  week  of 
the  session  to  pass,  without  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  for  leave  to   bring  in  a  bill  for  Uovaebold 
Suffrage,  Triennial   Parliaments,   and  prot#ctioB  from 
intimidation  and  corruption  by  the  Ballot     Mr  Joseph 
Parkes,  in  giving  the  toast  of  Vote  by  Ballot,  Kxtenason 
of  the  Suffmge,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Scptrnaial  Act, 
shewed  the  absurdity  of  the  alleged  finality  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  and  deniol  that  any  set  of  men  bad  a  right  to 
make  a  bargain  how  far  Reform  ahould  bo 
that  any  such  bargain  had  ever  been  asade.     Ha 
the  abuses  of  the  present  representative  syatam,  and 
eluded  by  expressing  his  firm  ooavictiiHi  that 
extensive  Reform  was  necessary.    At  a  diimar  givaa  to 
Mr  Wakley,  the  greatest  enthusiaam  was  expraaad  la 
favour  of  the  Ballot «  and  Mr  Wakky  pledged  btmartf 
to  divide  the  House  on  the  subject  on  the  mavimf  af  the 
address.     At  a  meeting  at  Durham,  Lord  Durfasum  aaidt 
that  every  day*s  experience  added  to  the  number  of  the 
supporten  of  the  Ballot  i  and  that  the  last  deetiaa  had 
increased  them  a  hundredfold —At  a  dinaer  gfv«a  by 
the  defeated  Liberels  of  Flintshire,  to  their  candKat^ 
Mr  Lloyd  Mostyn,  Lord  Dinorben  said,  that  the  weak 
must  be  protected  against  the  oppressions  of  the  powerful ; 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  ranks  of  thaes  who 
•eek  fin:  that  protection  in  the  Ballot.    (Hen  the  whole 
company  simultaneously  rose,  and  gave  three  rov&da  of 
hearty  cheers^  succeeded  by  clapping  of  handsy  and  loog 
continued  plaudits.)    He  confessed  he  had  bees  a  lase 
and  reluctant  advocate  of  the  Ballot^  but  hi  ahaoU  aat 
on  that  accooat  be  the  leai  sealoiiSi    'At  tbt 
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ftif^  Mr  fiteiil«3r  mM,  1i«  had  toted  npitmt  tlM  Ballot, 
but  BOir  would  Mpport  it ;  and  that  the  ditiuon  liati  of 
thia  8enlon  wotild  ahevr  that  he  waa  not  the  ooty  cod- 
rert    He  kneir  man^ others.— At  the  anniremry  dinner 
of  the  Lewla  and  Bast  Basset  Reform  Association,  Mr 
H.  B.  Gurtels,  vsoally  considered  a  Conaerratlre  Whigf, 
declared  he  had  fonnd  the  roten  of  Basses  so  oppressed 
and  Intimidated  that  they  conld  not  conscientionaly  div 
charge  their  daty;  and  he  would  say  that  it  was  his 
determination  heoeefbrward,  whether  as  a  prirate  gen- 
tleman  or  as  a  rtpresentatite,  to  adrocate  the  Ballot. 
Tha  company  were  anxiously  waiting  the  eonclution  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  instant  it  was  closed,  they  rose 
together,  and  gare  three  tehement  cheers,  and  one  cheer 
morsi    Mr  Cartels  said,  he  firand  that  many  of  the  old 
Whigs  were  now  faronrahle  to  the  BalloL^-^An  Associa- 
tion  has  heen  formed  at  Cirencester,  called  the  Ballot 
Union.     Part  of  the  declaration,  signed  hy  each  member, 
is  •<  to  cease  to  agitate  for  any  other  grlerance  till  the 
Ballot  be  obta{ned.**^Mr  0*Connell  exhibited  to  a  nu- 
merous meeting  in  Dublin  a  model  of  Mr  Orote*s  Ballot 
box,  which  excited  great  interest— A  model  of  it  was 
also  exhibited  by  the  Honourable  James  Murray  at 
Leith,  at  a  meeting  at  which  one  of  the  magistrates  pre* 
aided*    At  this  meeting  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of 
the  non-electors  to  oppoee  the  Ballot,  unless  conjoined 
with  extension  of  the  suffrage.     We  would  beg  the  non- 
Ueetoiii  to  eonsider,  that  a  Tote  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
her  of  Parliament  Is  an  expression  of  the  elector's  con« 
seientious  choice,  to  which  he  is  entitled  without  control 
and  without  responsibility  to  any  hnman  being;  thet 
the  noh-electors  aiv  excluded  from  roting,  because  the 
Legislature  has  thought  them  unfit  for  it  9  and  that  to 
enable  the  unfit  to  control  the  rotes  of  those  who  are 
considered  fit,  is  an  absurdity.      They  should  reflect 
whether,  if  the  present  representation,  limited  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  a  state  approaching  efficiency  or 
purity,  under  a  system  of  open  todng,  the  electors  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  farther  extension  of  the  suffnigeu-a 
thing  the  Aristocracy  will  use  erery  eflort  to  prevent- 
without  the  protection  of  the  Ballot.    The  Tory  argu- 
ment,  that  the  non^electors  hare  at  present  practically  a 
control  over  the  electors,  becsiuse  they  know  how  they 
rote,  is  meant  to  deiudft    The  aristocracy,  being  few 
in  number,  can  easily  combine  and  intimidate  their 
tenantry  and  tradesmen;  but  neither  the  non-electors 
nor  the  middle  chuees,  nor  both  combined,  supposing 
so    ekteneire   a  combination    could    be   formed,  will 
erer,  for  any  length   of  time,   be   able    to  organize 
a  system  of   intimidation  sufllcient  to   influence,   in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  power  of  the  different  parties 
in  Parliament.    While  we  write,  measuree  are  taking 
to  get  up  a  public  meeting  in  Bdlnbnrgh  for  the  Ballot; 
and  we  hope  and  trust  that,  before  the  year  expire*,  peti* 
tlons  will  be  sent  from  erery  town  and  county  in  Britain 
to  Parliament,  to  make  secret  rating  the  law  of  the 
land.   To  the  Ballot  should  be  joined,  as  often  as  possible^ 
Extension  of  the  Suffrage,  and  Short  Parliaments,  in 
these  pecitiooa  to  Parliament.    Unless  these  measures  be 
obtained,  the  representation  of  the  People  will  soon  be  in 
-a  worse  state  than  erer,  and  eren  the  dark  days  of  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Constructive  Trea« 
son,  Castlsreagb,  and  the  Spy  System,  may  be  rerired. 
Were  the  Tories  once  again  in  office,  they  would  take 
Ample  rerenge  on  the  Liberal  party  for  their  exclusion 
ftum  power. 

THC  AUliy  AND  ITS  OTfTUAMS. 

The  anny  absorbs  eonsiderably  mere  than  one-half  o. 
the  fint  revenue  of  the  country,  and  no  efliKtual  relief  ftvm 
taxation  can  be  expected  as  long  as  it  is  kept  on  its  pre* 
tent  footing.  A  great  proportion  of  this  money  ie  paid 
to  men  who  never  saw  a  shot  ired,  and  are  doing  no 
servico  whatofer^  for,  notwithstanding  a  quarter  of  a 
osntury  of  inufouad  paaes^  the  haUipay  list  is  heavier 
at  present  than  ftt  tha  and  of  the  War*  In  1817,  it  was 
£2,124,172;  in  1837,  it  is  £2,452,603!  Yet  more 
than  ona.half  of  the  officers  on  the  half-pay  list  in  1817 
must  hare  died  since.  It  has  been  the  great  policy  of  all 
our  administrations,  for  many  years,  to  separate  the  sol- 
diers as  much  m  yoailblcftott  the  Peoi^;  and  particular 


regiments  are  always  kept  in  London,  and  its  rieinity, 
having  higher  pay  and  greatar  pririleges  thnn  the  rest  Of 
the  army,  like  the  Pretorian  Cohorts  at  Rome.     This 
separation  of  the  soldiers  from  the  People  was  reprobated 
by  eren  the  Tory  writers  of  the  last  century,  as  danger- 
ous to  liberty.      Thus,  Blackstone  says—*'  In  a  land 
of  liberty,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make^a  distinct 
Older  of  the  profession  of  arms.    In  absolute  monarchies 
thia  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  arises 
from  the  main  principle  of  their  constitution,  which  Is 
goreming  by  fear ;  but,  in  free  states,  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  taken  singly  merely  as  a  profession,  Is  justly  an 
object  of  jealousy.    In  these,  no  man  ehould  take  up 
arms  but  with  the  riew  to  defend  the  country  and  ita 
laws;  be  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the 
camp,  but  it  Is  because  he  is  a  citizen,  and  would  wish  to 
eontlnue  so,  that  he  makes  himself  for  a  while  a  soldier. 
The  kiws,  therefore,  and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms 
know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  perpetual  standing  soU 
dier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profession  than  that  of  war.*' 
He  afterwards  remarks,  «  To  prevent  the  executive  power 
from  being  able  to  oppress,*'  says  Baron  Montesquieu, 
**  it  is  requisite  that  the  armies  with  which  it  is  intrusted 
should  consist  of  the  People,  and  hare  the  same  spirit 
with  the  People ;  as  was  the  case  at  Rome,  till  Marius 
new-modelled  the  legious  by  enlisting  the  rabble  of  Italy, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  military  tyranny  that 
ensued.    Nothing,  then,  according  to  these  principles, 
ought  to'  be  more  guarded  against  in  a  free  state,  than 
making  the  military  power,  when  such  a  one  is  necessary 
to  be  kept  on  foot,  a  body  too  distinct  from  the  People. 
Like  ours,  it  should  be  wholly  composed  of  natural  sub- 
jects 8  it  ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited 
time ;  the  ioldiers  aUo  should  live  intermUeed  with  Ihe  Peo-^ 
pie  ;  no  teparate  eampt  no  barrackSf  fw  inland  fortresses 
should  be  allotted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  still  better  if, 
by  dismissing  a  stated  number,  and  enlisting  others  at 
erery  renewal  of  their  term,  a  circulation  could  be  kept 
op  between  the  army  and  the  people,  nnd  the  citizen  and 
soldier  be  more  intimately  connected  together." — Seventy 
years  ago,  these  were  the  opinions  of  a  Tory  Professor  at 
Oxford,  who  subsequently  became  one  oi  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  now  they  are  entertained 
only  by  extreme  Radicals ;  and  not  only  have  barracks 
and  Inland  fortresses  been  raised  In  erery  part  of  the 
kingdom,  but  care  is  taken  to  allow  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned as  seldom  as  possible  in  the  distficta  where  they 
hAre  been  raised,  and  to  shift  their  quarters,  at  great  in- 
conrenience  to  the  soldiers  and  expense  to  the  public,  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  probability  of  their  haring  formed 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plan 
where  they  ere  stationed. 

The  effect  of  this  new  system  has  been  to  increase  the 
ferocity  of  the  soldiers  towards  the  People,  or  the  *<  ciri- 
lians,'*  as  they  are  contemptuously  styled  by  the  military. 
As  If  to  stimulate  the  soldiers  to  qimrrel  with  the  People, 
they  are  permitted,  and  indeed  compelled  by  their  offi. 
cers,  to  be  constantly  armed,  even  while  off  duty.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  a  week  elapses  without  attacks 
being  made  by  a  drunken  and  infiiriated  soldiery,  either 
on  the  <*  civilians,**  or  on  each  other.  The  ne^vspapers 
are  constantly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  such  attacks. 
For  example,  we  find  in  one  newspaper,  accounts  of  the 
following  outrages : — On  Sunday  night,  a  soldier  of  the 
Fusileer  Guards  Insulted  two  young  women  in  East 
Sfflithfleld.  A  sailor  interfered  to  protect  them,  when 
the  soldier  instantly  drew  his  bayonet,  and  made  a  ihmst 
at  him,  but  was  ultimately  overpowered  and  carried  to 
the  watch-house.  At  the  Bow  street  offiee,  a  prirate  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  stationed  at  Woolwich,  was  fined  fifty 
shillings  for  a  brutal  assault  on  a  chimney-sweep  at 
Co  vent  Garden.  At  Doncaster  Races^  a  body  of  the 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  armed  and  mounted,  and  headed  by 
anon-commissioned  officer,  with  sereral  armed  men  on 
foot,  came  on  the  course,  and  charged  the  people  assem- 
bled there,  Indiseriminately  cutling  and  slashing  eveiy 
person  they  came  upon  ;  and  a  great  many  persons  were 
dangerously  wounded.    The  last  time  the  same  regiment 

Iwaa  quartared  at  Dorchester,  they  also  committed  a  gross 
and  TiolMil  ootraga  upoo  tha  feoplff  '^he  soldiers  appear 
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to  \MW  Metp«d  all  punithment.  A  pritite  in  the  Fourth 
Dragoons  la  now  in  custody  at  Manchester,  on  the  charge 
of  cutting  a  **  ciriiian**  on  the  face  with  his  sword  so 
•erereiy  as  to  cause  fear  for  his  life.  He  cut  off  the 
]nan*s  cheek  and  noee  with  one  blow ;  and,  not  content 
with  this,  made  a  gash  in  his  neck  with  tlie  second.  At 
Cork,  some  soldiers  belouging  to  the  12th  and  99th  regi. 
ments  hayini^  quarrelled,  fought  it  out  on  the  following 
Sunday ;  and  the  conflict  was  so  desperate,  that  eighteen 
men  had  to  he  carried  to  the  hospital.  On  Sunday  after, 
noon,  an  altercation  happened  at  Dundee  betwixt  two 
priTUtcs  of  the  64th,  in  which  one  of  them  was  killed. 
All  these  outrages  are  from  one  number  of  the  Spedaior, 
Tike  following  week,  at  the  Union  Hall  Office^  two  sol- 
diers  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  were  oonvicted  of  a  violent 
assault  on  a  gentleman.  He  was  walking  with  two  ladies, 
whom  the  soldiers  insulted ;  and  when  the  gentleman 
rsmonstrated,  one  of  the  soldiers  knocked  him  down,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  other,  beat  him  violently  while  on  the 
ground.  A  crowd  assembled ;  but  the  soldiers  kept  them 
ofl^  by  threatening  to  use  their  bayonets.  At  the  Mary- 
lebonne  Office,  two  privates  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  were 
brought  up  on  a  charge  of  murdering  a  shoemaker,  by 
stabbing  him  with  a  bayonet.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  soldiers  could  be  secured,  owing  to  their  brutal 
lesistance  to  the  police  officers.  At  the  Musselburgh 
Races,  one  of  the  dragoons  wounded  a  man  severely  with 
his  sabre.  At  the  London  sessions,  a  private  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour,  for  assaulting  a  policeman* 
At  the  Greenwich  session,  a  private  in  the  marines  was 
accused  of  threatening  the  life  of  a  Greenwich  pensioner. 
At  Lambeth  Street,  a  private  in  the  Foot  Guards  was 
committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  robbing  a  seaman  of 
his  watch  and  flfty-nine  sovereigns.  At  the  Bow  Street 
office,  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was 
committed  for  trial,  for  poking  out  the  eye  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  he  thought,  had  laid  hold  of  the  button  of 
his  coat  behind.  At  the  Essex  sesuons,  a  private  in  the 
FIfty-flist  Foot  was  transported  for  seven  years,  for  rob- 
bery and  attacking  several  persons  with  his  bayonet.  A 
private  in  the  troops  stationed  at  Chelsea,  was  fined  for 
drawing  his  bayonet  on  two  policemen.  All  these 
outrages,  and  many  more,  have  occurred  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  They  are  solely  attributable  to  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  men  to  wear  their  side-arms 
when  off  duty ;  a  practice  which  is  utterly  indelensible, 
and  continued  apparently  with  no  other  view  than  to 
induce  the  miliUry  to  insult  and  attack  the  people^to 
get  the  better  of  the  ^  civilians**  in  any  quarrel  which  may 
arise  between  them.  Juries  have  frequently  expressed 
their  decided  disapprobation  of  the  practice^  and.tbeir 
expectation  that  Ministers  would  impress  on  Lord  Hill 
the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  The  Examiner^  that,  whatever 
guilt  attaches  to  the  soldiers,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
still  more  blameable : — *<  What  should  we  think  of  the 
person  who  put  a  deadly  weapon  into  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  man  ?  Precisely  such  an  office  is  performed  by 
the  military  authority  that  provides  every  ruffianly  fel- 
low in  the  ranks  with  a  ready  instrument  of  vengeance 
in  the  bayonet,  whenever  his  passions  may  be  uncon- 
trollably excited."  Were  the  soldiers,  as  formerly,  em- 
ployed in  useful  public  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  their  officers,  instead  of  bemg  permitted  to  go  about 
in  profligacy  and  idleness,  they  would  have  both  less  time 
and  less  inclination  to  engage  in  scuffles,  and  their  aptness 
for  real  military  service  would  be  greatly  increased.  But 
the  objection  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  is  obvious  : 
it  would  render  .the  soldiers  fomiliar  with  the  People,  and 
less  efficient  in  quelling  any  assemblages  of  which  the 
of  the  day  disapproved. 


IRBLAND. 
The  National  Association  has  been  dissolved ;  for  which 
act  Mr  0*Connell  has  got  much  praise  from  the  Whigs, 


though  he  has  no  doubt  eiich  an  organiiathm  as  wooU 
enable  him  to  form  it  again,  if  requiiedjin  the  oouns  of 
ten  days.  The  number  of  contributors  to  the  foadi  of 
the  Association  was  60,000,  of  whom  4,000  had  paid  a 
pound  each,  or  more.  Of  these  200  were  RngUshmca.  At 
the  last  meeting,  0*ConneU  made  a  long  speech  on  a 
variety  of  topics  He  professed  entira  confldeace  in  Mi- 
nisters, but  warned  the  meeting  that  IrtshoMn  mut  woik 
out  their  own  political  salvation. 

The  tithe  war  has  again  commeneed.  250  bills  for 
tithes  have  been  filed  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  for  the 
ensuing  term.  At  Thurles  an  abortive  attempt  was  aiadc 
to  sell  some  sheep  distrained  for  tithes;  but,  as  50d 
farmers  on  honebaek,  and  a  great  body  of  the  pesisBtry, 
assembled,  no  biddings  could  be  obtained,  and  the  sheep 
were  given  back  to  their  owners 

THE  CONTINENT. 
The  elections  have  terminated  in  Franca  with  little 
change  to  the  strongth  of  either  party.  The  electieaof 
Arago^  the  mathematician,  has  given  great  aanoTaatt  to 
Louis  Philippe,  as  he  was  one  of  the  meet  resolute  oppo. 
nents  of  the  plan  of  surrounding  Paris  with  detached 
forts.  Don  Carios,  with  his  troops  in  the  most  deplor. 
able  sute,  has  ntreated  beyond  the  Bbro.  Thus  hss 
ended  the  campaign,  leaving  matten  much  as  tiiey  wen 
at  the  commencement.  Tlie  King  of  Hanover  hss  dis- 
solved the  SUtes,  and  has  set  aside  the  ConsatntioB  of 
1833.  He  says  that  it  never  was  legally  esuMtihed, 
and  that  he^  as  successor  to  the  Crown,  always  refassd  to 
sanction  it.  He,  of  courM,  means  to  become  the  Aata. 
erat  of  Hanover,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  Haaovsisai 
will  tamely  submit  to  his  dicUlee. 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Trade  continues  dull  in  the  mannfoctnring  diftricta 
At  Macclesfield,  a  great  number  of  the  silk  weavers  are  ia 
a  state  of  starvation  $  and  those  who  are  employed,  hive 
only  half  work.  There  has  of  late  been  a  comidsnUo 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton ;  but,  as  it  has  not  besnatteaM 
with  a  similar  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactnrsd  good% 
it  has  been  injurious  to  trad^  At  Manchester,  it  b  Mid 
that  it  is  impossible  matters  can  be  duller.  The  ina 
manufacture  alone,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  rsil* 
road  iron,  is  prosperous,  and  prices  an  rising. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  accounts  of  the  last  crop  vary  considerably.  Tboie 
from  England  represent  it  as  above  an  average  crop ;  sa 
opinion  which  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  fall  which 
has  uken  place  in  prices  of  almost  all  sorts  of  grain, 
within  the  last  fow  weeks.  The  general  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  3d  November  was,  Wheat  SSf.  4d^ 
bsrley  30sn  oats  22s.  Id.  In  Scotland,  the  wheat  appesn 
to  be  rather  deficient  in  quantity,  though  in  quality  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  average  years.  Barley  varies  mock  is 
quality,  varying  from  28s.  to  38s.  Oats,  though  the  hcrt 
crop  of  the  aeason,  are  greatly  infierior  to  last  yearns  crop. 
Potatoes  on  dry  soils  aro  excellent ;  but  on  clay  Isods, 
they  an  deficient  in  quantity.  Turnipe  ban  not  tuned 
out  so  well  as  was  anticipated,  and  the  price  is  rather 
high,  6d.  and  O^d.  being  given  per  week  for  each  Att^ 

Cattle  markets  have  been  declining.  At  Hallow  Fsir, 
on  the  Uth,  15th,  and  16th  November,  the  gni^ 
number  of  cattle  ever  known  at  that  fair  was  cxhibiiii 
Prices  wen  fully  fifteen  per  cent,  under  thess  at  Istf 
Falkirk  Tryst,  and  upwards  of  2000  left  the  grooad  the 
last  day,  unsold.  Cattle,  for  whkh  £8: 8a  were  sikcd 
on  the  Uth,  wen  sold  on  the  I6th  for  £8 :  6a  Scsicdr 
a  dealer  from  the  south  was  in  the  market;  and  ths  iaii- 
mation  given  by  the  distillers,  working  for  the  EafUih 
market,  that  they  meant  to  st(^  distilling  in  a  few  wsek% 
diminished  the  demand  for  oattle  fit  for  foediag  on  di^ 
tillery  offiila.  The  prosent  praepoct  is,  that  food  ef  sS 
kinds  will  be  cheap  throughout  the  winter. 


fMU  TBB  sraAM-nan  op  twhol  bbow^,  rRumit,  er.jAim*  squaub,  tDrNBVitoa, 


